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Gentlemen, — VVe  arc  met  together  to 
commence,  for  the  third  time,  the  medical 
session  of  this  college.  Many  of  you  are 
not  strangers  in  our  schools,  but  return, 
after  the  customary  interval  of  rest  and  re- 
freshment, to  resume  the  studies  in  which 
they  have  already  made  some  progress. 
Others  arc  Iktc  fur  tl)c  first  time,  about  to 
begin  tlie  stated  course  of  preparation  for 
the  duties  of  their  i)rofessional  lives.  I 
take  it  for  granted,  that  all  are  sincerely 
bent  upon  qualifying  themselves  effectually 
for  those  most  serious  duties.  If  any  be 
not  thus  in  earnest,  their  jjresence  amr)ngst 
us  will  involve  a  foolish  waste  of  time  and 
expense,  a  sad  mockery  of  the  hopes  and 
aflections  of  their  friends,  and  a  fearful 
disregard  of  the  most  solemn  obligations. 
But  I  will  not  entertain  the  unpleasing 
supi)ONition,  that  among  the  numbers  who 
now  fill  the  benches  before  me,  even  a  sin- 
gle student  can  be  found  so  weak,  or  so 
vicious,  as  to  projiosc  to  himself  the  hiijii 
offices  of  physic,  with  a  declared  indif- 
ference about  his  cai)acity  to  discharge 
them  well  and  faitlifullv. 

'I'he  blind  desire  of  knowledge,  however, 
is  not  all  that  is  necessary  for  your  success. 
The  period  of  scholastic  educatii>n,  so  far 
as  it  regards  medicine,  and  is  cnji>incd  by 
authority,  is  unliai)pily  short.  The  science 
itself  is  va.st  and  difhcult.  Very  many  (I 
am  sorry  to  say)  of  those  who  j)rofess  to  be 
its  followers,  content  themselves,  from 
choice  or  from  necessity,  with  the  smallest 
measure  of  formal  study  permitted  by  tlie 
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regulations  to  which  they  are  subject.  But 
it  is  a  thing  impossible  that  even  the 
readiest  intellect  should  gather  up,  in  that 
brief  and  most  inadequate  period— much 
more  that  it  should  set  in  order  and  digest 
for  practical  use— the  varied  mass  of  infor- 
mation required  to  fit  a  man  for  interfer- 
ing with  disease.  Much  has  been  done  of 
late  years  towards  raising  the  character  of 
that  large  and  influential  class  of  men 
who  are  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of 
physic  and  surgery  throughout  the  country. 
New  and  very  important  branches  of 
science  have  been  included  in  the  pre- 
scribed curriculum  of  study ;  and  the  ex- 
tent and  order  of  the  whole  have  been  en- 
larged, and  more  exactly  defined.  But 
while  an  increased  amount  of  knowledge 
is  thus  demanded  from  the  student,  tlie 
space  of  time  allotted  for  its  acquisition 
remains  the  same  as  before  ;  and  the  bene- 
ficial tendency  of  regulations,  which  in 
themselves  are  wise  and  salutary,  is  thus 
miserably  cramped  and  defeated.  I  am 
not  ignorant,  indeed,  of  the  difficulties  by 
which,  in  legislating  on  this  subject,  the 
Society  of  .Ajxithccaries  arc  embarrassed. 
I  know,  and  am  plad  to  acknowledge,  how 
much  they  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  i>ro- 
fcssion  and  of  the  public,  for  tlif  improve- 
ments they  have  already  effected,  and  for 
those  which  they  are  wiHing,  though  not 
yet  able,  to  effect.  But  their  praiseworthy 
intentions  can  never  receive  their  full  ac- 
complishment, until  the  term  of  study,  as 
well  as  the  measure  of  kntiwledge,  is  iiiore 
accurately  adjusted  to  the  true  dimensions 
of  the  .science.  I  trust  that  the  time  is 
approaching  when  thisehange,  so  reipiisitc 
for  the  i)ublic  welfare  and  security,  will  be 
l)ruturlit  about.  'I'he  m-ist  easy  and  natu- 
ral mode  of  executing  it  (as  it  seems  to  me) 
would  be  by  deducting  some  years  from 
the  period  of  ai>prentieeshij»,  and  adding 
them  to  the  regulated  course  of  academical 
study.  This  would  enlarge  the  present 
scanty  minimum,  without  necessarily  im- 
posing any  fre^h  restraint  upon  the"  stu- 
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ilrnt,  in  respect  of  time,  age,  or  cost.  I 
\V(Hil(l  fain  hope,  that  many  of  those  who 
resort  to  this  eolIe£;e  for  instruction,  will 
be  found  both  able  and  desirous  to  extend 
the  term  of  their  pupillage  beyond  the 
narrow  requirements  of  the  law.  But 
however  this  may  be,  the  shortness  of  the 
time  which  is  supposed  to  suffice  for  the 
majority,  increases  the  obligation  to  hus- 
band it  carefully,  and  to  employ  it  to  the 
bist  advantage.  I  deem  it,  therefore,  of 
much  im])ortance,  that  you  should  clearly 
perceive,  beforehand,  what  it  is  that  you 
are  to  e.xpect  and  to  do  in  this  biennial 
course.  The  science  of  medicine  is  made 
up  of  many  distinct  parts,  variously  con- 
nected, difi'ering  considerably  in  their  na- 
ture, and  (what  is  more  to  my  present  i)ur- 
posc)  requiring  a  different  kind  and  mea- 
sure of  your  attention  now.  Some  things 
there  arc  which  you  mai,'  master  com- 
])lctcly  here,  and  of  which,  if  you  do  not 
.so  master  them,  you  will  scarcely  be  able 
to  supply  the  defect  hereafter.  Of  others 
you  can  only  possess  yourselves  of  the  out- 
line and  principle;  they  are  to  be  perfect- 
ed after  you  leave  this  place ;  and  they  re- 
quire, for  their  full  attainment,  the  conti- 
n>ied  labour  of  many  years— aye,  of  your 
whole  life.  Yet  the  mode  of  pursuing 
them — the  entrance  upon  the  right  path 
of  inquiry — the  clue  to  their  2:)rofitable  in- 
vestigation, you  may,  you  must,  learn  now. 
[  do  not  know  that  I  can  more  usefully  fuliil 
the  task  with  which  it  has  been  the  plea- 
sure of  my  colleagues  to  honour  me  to-day, 
than  by  endeavouring  to  place  distinctly 
before  you  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
several  departments  of  science  which  we 
profess  to  teach,  and  which  you  are  invited 
to  lea:n— to  explain  their  relative  impor- 
tance and  requirements  —  the  order  and 
de])endancy  in  which  they  should  be  fol- 
lowed out — the  manner  in  which  they  con- 
cur to  form  the  skilful  practitioner — the 
spirit  in  which  they  deserve  to  be  culti- 
vated— and  the  noble  ends  to  which,  by 
Crod's  blessing,  they  may  be  made  subser- 
vient. 

None  of  you  require  to  be  told,  that  the 
bi'oad  and  avowed  aim  of  your  studies  is 
to  qualily  you  to  exercise  the  art  of  phy- 
sic :  which  is,  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  your  fellow  men — to  cure  or  prevent 
disease  —  and  in  so  far  as  mortal  skill 
may  achieve  purposes  so  great,  to  prolong 
life,  and  to  render  death  easy.  You  want 
to  know  the  means,  and  the  way  to  use 
them,  of  correcting  the  disturbances  and 
aud  re]iairing  the  defects  of  the  living 
human  body. 

jVow  it  seems  very  obvious  that  in  order 
to  rectify  what  may  be  amiss  in  the  bodily 
frame,  the  first  thing  necessary  is  that  we 
-comprehend  its  structure.     Yet  plain  as 


this  necessity  appears  to  be,  it  is  singular 
how  long  the  superstition,  the  prejudices, 
and  the  ignorance  of  mankind,  led  them 
to  overlook  or  deny  it.  Some  there  are 
even  yet,  I  believe,  though  but  few,  who 
persuade  themselves  that  medicine  may 
be  learned,  and  practised  with  sufficient 
success,  l)y  men  who  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  composition  of  that  body  with  which 
they  deal.  I  shall  not  now  stay  to  exa- 
mine this  opinion  ;  its  futility  will  become 
apparent  to  you  hereafter.  For  the  pre- 
sent I  must  beg  any  of  you  who  may  en- 
tertain doubts  upon  the  subject  to  take 
u])on  trust  my  assertion,  that  if  we  would 
mend  the  animal  machine,  we  must,  in 
most  eases,  be  able  to  ascertain  where  and 
how  it  labours;  and  that  we  can  discover 
tliis  only  by  a  knowledge  of  its  parts,  and 
their  connexion  and  action,  of  its  full  and 
perfect  play. 

Anatomy,  then,  which  teaches  this  know- 
ledge, is  the  "  hornbook"  of  our  science, 
and  with  anatomy  you  will  accordingly 
commence.  The  se]iarate  parts  of  the 
dead  body  will  be  displayed  and  described 
before  you,  and  you  will  unfold  and  exa- 
mine them  for  yourselves  under  the.  direc- 
tion of  those  to  whom  they  are  familiar. 
The  bony  fabric  that  supports  the  whole 
—  the  muscles,  bloodvessels,  nei'ves,  and 
viscera,  with  which  it  is  clothed  and  filled 
— the  I'clative  situations  and  connexions  of 
all  these — the  manner  in  which  they  are 
disjioscd  and  packed  —  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  formed — these  Avill  consti- 
tute the  objects  of  your  earliest  attention. 
Now  all  this  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  leam : 
a  very  moderate  share  of  intellect,  and 
scared}'  any  previovs  learning,  is  necessaiy 
for  its  acquisition.  Some  exertion  of  me- 
mory, and  the  employment  of  the  eyes  and 
fingers,  are  sufficient.  An  illiterate  pea- 
sant need  have  no  difficulty  in  learning  the 
anatomy  of  the  body  in  the  limited  sense 
in  Avhich  I  have  hitherto  considered  it. 
But  this  is  not  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  to  learn  it.  You  cannot,  unless  you 
are  dull  and  incurious  indeed,  advance 
a  single  step  in  this  investigation  without 
asking  what  are  the  uses  of  the  parts  j^oii 
are  examining? — what  are  the  jiurposes 
which  these  exact,  though  intricate,  ar- 
rangements are  designed  to  serve  ?  —  to 
what  end  is  this  complication  of  solid  and 
fluid  parts — of  pipes,  and  valves,  and  re- 
servoirs— of  cords,  and  levers,  and  hinges  ? 
In  other  words,  you  cannot  commence  the 
study  of  anatomy  without  an  instant  and 
strong  impulse  to  the  study  of  physiology 
also:  the  two,  therefore,  are" from  the  first 
interwoven  with  each  other;  and  that 
which  would  else  be  a  dry  detail  of  collo- 
cation for  the  memory,  becomes  instinct 
with  Avonder  and  interest.  The  mind 
passes  from  the  dead  and  flaccid  muscle  to 
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the  movements  of  tlie  living  limbj  the 
empty  vesspls  are  replenished  with  their 
vital  currents;  and  the  drv bones  arc  made 
alive  in  the  contemplation  of  their  fitness 
and  proportions.  Here,  also,  much  is 
thoroughly  known,  and  the  intellect  is 
cxtrcised  and  stimulated  as  the  sub- 
ject opens  before  it :  here,  moreover,  the 
uninstructcd  peasant  would  soon  be  at 
fanit:  and  at  once,  from  the  very  thres- 
hold of  your  studies,  it  becomes  ncccssarj- 
that  we  should  look  back  to  the  period 
which  preceded  them,  and  to  incjuire  what 
preliminary  knowledge  may  be  requisite 
for  their  successful  prosecution.  You  will 
perceive,  on  a  very  slight  consideration,  that 
there  are  many  things  with  which  you 
must  become  acquainted  before  you  can 
follow  even  the  initial  study  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  with  any  intelligence  of 
their  true  value  and  significance,  or 
without  perj)etual  stumbling.  The  won- 
derful and  multiplied  instruments  of  loco- 
motion obey  nil  the  laws  of  mechanical 
philo^phij.  Their  uses  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  some  knowledge  of  that 
beautiful  science.  Still  less  may  we  hojie, 
or  dare  a.tcmpt,  to  remedy  their  mechani- 
cal derangements.  So  also  the  circulation 
of  the  fluids  through  their  appointed 
tubes,  and  the  jjassage  of  the  very  breath 
of  our  nostrils,  depend  in  a  great  and 
evident  degree  upon  simple  principles  of 
livdraulici  and  pneumatics.  And  that 
most  admirable  micrxrosm,  the  eye  —  not 
more  perfect  indeed  than  other  portions  of 
the  animal  frame,  yet  to  us  most  admira- 
ble, because  in  all  its  parts,  to  an  in- 
structed and  prepared  intellect,  so  obvious 
and  intelligible— is  notliing  better  than  a 
curious-  toy  —  a  strange,  though  beautiful 
puzzle,  to  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
perties and  ])henomena  of  light,  and  the 
ascertained  c-ondusions  of  the  science  of 
cpiirs.  With  these  branches  of  phii(\sophy, 
then,  it  is  exj)t<lient — it  is  even  indisj)ensa' 
biy  requisite — that  you  should  in  some  de- 
gree !k'  conversant.  I  do  not  sav  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  you  should  lie  abie  to  work 
their  more  abstruse  or  delicate  jiroblems,  or 
be  even  skilled  in  their  j)raetical  apjilica- 
tion  ;  but  of  tlie  general  jjrinciples  of  tiiese 
sciences,  ami  of  the  simpler  truths  which 
they  embrace,  some  previous  knowledge  is 
absolutely  required,  if  you  would  enter, 
projierly  e<|uij)i>ed,  even  ujton  the  frontiers 
of  your  peculiar  jirovinee.  .Again,  these 
very  sciences  in)]>lyiind  presu|)|)ose  otiiers. 
A  cerlain  amount  — very  easily  and  readily 
attainable,  let  me  say  — but  a  ccri;iinamoi:nt 
at  leu't  of  pure  mull,emnlic*,  of  the  me- 
thods and  i)rinciples  of  analytical  and  geo- 
metrical reasoning,  is  not  oiily  j)r(q)er  and 
desirable,  but  essential  to  your  |)liilosoplii- 
cal  and  satisfactory  advancenunt.  And 
since  1  have  thus  touched  n])on  the  subject  of 
previous  ac(|uiremcnts,  I  will  adti,  thai  l>e- 


sides  and  above  tliis  acquaintance  wi  h 
natural  philosophy,  he  who  would  become 
a  master  in  our  useful  and  honourable  art, 
should  also  be  imbued  with  some  tincture 
of  ancient  and  modern  literature  —  should 
at  least  be  able  to  read  without  much  la- 
bour the  classical  languages  of  our  own  and 
of  former  ages.  He  will  be  ignorant  of 
much  that  is  both  instructive  and  delight- 
ful, who  cannot  trace  for  himself,  and 
in  their  own  words,  the  thoughts  and  the 
discoveries  of  famous  men  whose  writings 
have  descended  to  us  from  the  more  splen- 
did periods  of  antiquity;  an<l  he  must  be 
far  behind  the  point  of  actual  knowledge, 
if  he  is  not  qualified  to  drink  instruction 
from  the  living  and  copious  streams  of 
Italy,  Germany,  and  France.  Not  only 
are  these  accomplishments  requirtd  for 
the  full  understanding  of  the  matters  pro- 
per to  our  science;  they  elevate,  also,  and 
dignify  its  character- throw  a  grace  and 
charm  around  its  pursuit,  and  bj-  exercis- 
ing the  mental  faculties,  invigorate  them 
for  the  more  ready  apprehension  of  the 
truth. 

In  this  preparatorj-  knowledge  I  trust 
you  are  already  more  or  less  instructed. 
If  not,  I  earnestly  advise  you  to  lose  no 
time  in  supplying  the  deficiency.  Re- 
member that  every  branch  of  science  and 
learning  which  has  now  been  recommend- 
ed, is  fully  and  systematically  taught 
within  these  walls.  .At  your  age  particular 
defects  may  be  easily  remedied  in  a  great 
degree,  by  the  diligent  and  regulated  em- 
ployment of  a  few  hours  even  in  every 
week.  It  will  be  well  worth  your  while, 
if  it  be  in  your  power,  to  prolong  your  re- 
sidence amongst  us  for  this  verv  jiurpose. 
I  can  confidently  assure  you,  that  whatever 
labour  or  leisure  you  may  thus  exjiend, 
will  be  wisely  bestowed,  and  will  lie 
looked  back  iipon  with  lasting  and  un- 
alloyed satisfaction  in  after  life. 

To  return,  however,  to  physiology  and 
to  anatomy,  which  is  the  handmaid  and 
groundwork  <ir  jdiysiology.  You  must,  if 
you  would  understand  these  subjects  aright, 
l)ossess  the  antecedent  knowledge  of  which 
I  have  been  sjieaking.  And  there  is  ani>- 
ther  truth  I  \\ish  to  impress  upon  you  in 
respect  to  this,  the  first  step  of  your  ])r(»- 
gress:  you  must  take  that  step  completely 
lure.  If  you  do  not  tiioroughly  leani  the 
structure  and  fuiutions  of  the  healthy 
bod\-  now,  while  u>u  are  yet  students,  the 
jiiobubility  is  small  that  you  will  ever 
know  thein  well  or  creditably;  and  if  tliis 
foinuhition  be  laid  imperfectly,  the  whole 
sujierstrnitiirc  raised  u])on  it  will  as^urcdlv 
be  defective  and  unsafe.  Few  of  yon  (an 
ever  again  conunand  the  time,  the  coiue- 
nience,the  assistance, and  a|q)liaiu(s."  hieii 
this  large  town,  and  tiiese  schools  of  ana- 
tomv,  alVord  you  during  the  season  of  ymir 
puj'ilage.     I  say  tiierv  is  small  likelihood 
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of  your  ever  masterinp:  these  pursuits  in 
future,  and  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
you  can  do  so  only  at  the  expense  of  much 
"toil,  inconvenience,  and  obstruction. 
Anatomy,  therefore,  and  more  es- 
pecially that  mechanical  part  of  it  which 
is  so  simple,  you  must  resolutely  and  tho- 
roughly cultivate  while  y(m  are  students, 
or  you  must  incur  the  almost  unavoidable 
alternative  of  uneasy  and  blundering  igno- 
rance respecting  it  when  you  come  to  feel 
its  importance  in  your  practice.  This  is 
one  of  the  prominent  and  definite  objects 
of  the  map  that  I  would  lay  before 
you  of  the  ground  you  are  about  to  oc- 
cupy. 

I  have  already  intimated,  that  without 
this  knowledge  of  the  construction  and  of- 
fices of  the  body  and  its  parts,  there  can 
be  no  safe  or  rational  practice  of  physic. 
It  is  true  that  without  such  knowledge, 
many  have  applied  themselves,  and  that 
some  do  still  apply  themselves,  to  the  re- 
lief of  disease;  and  that  with  much  success, 
and  upon  the  whole  with  no  doubtful  ad- 
vantage to  society.  Tt  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  imperfect  state  of  the  science  does 
admit  of  this.  But  it  is  right  that  you 
should  know,  that  such  men,  who  are 
guided  purely  by  an  empirical  experience, 
jiersonal  or  traditional,  of  symptoms  and 
remedies,  are  liable  to  the  most  fearful 
mistakes  —  mistakes  from  which  a  better 
knowledge  of  anatomy  would  have  guarded 
them.  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
they  to  whcmi  this  aid  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  a  right  judgment  concerning  dis- 
ease and  its  management  is  fairly  laid 
open,  and  who  turn  from  it  through  indo- 
lence, or  reject  it  through  prejudice,  incur 
thereby  a  very  awful  responsibility.  But 
there  is  another  and  an  opposite  error 
much  abroad  in  the  world  at  present,  and 
one  into  which  it  is  in  some  sort  natural 
that  the  ignorant  public  should  fall,  but 
against  which  I  would  caution  you,  as  hav- 
ing a  tendency  not  less  injurious  than  the 
former, — I  mean  the  notion,  that  he  who 
is  a  good  anatomist,  is  therefore,  and  there- 
by, a  good  physician,  or  a  good  surgeon. 
This  is  much  as  though  a  person  who  had 
learned  to  compute  the  dimensions  of  a 
field  should,  for  that  reason,  be  thought 
well  qualified  to  dress  and  cultivate  the 
soil.  The  truth  is,  that  you  may  have  a 
very  perfect  insight  into  the  formation  of 
the  body,  and  the  uses  of  its  various  parts, 
and  yet  be  entirely  ignorant  of  its  disor- 
ders :  nay  more,  to  the  most  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  place,  and  purpose,  and  rela- 
tion of  every  part,  you  may  add  an  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  the  morbid  condi- 
tions to  which  it  is  subject,  and  yet  neither 
possess,  nor  approach,  in  consequence  of 
such  knowledge,  one  step  towards  possess- 
ing, a  single  correct  notion  concerning  the 


medication  of  those  conditions.  These  are 
(juite  distinct  objects  of  inquiry,  and  they 
ai'e  much  more  intricate  and  dilhcult  than 
those  with  which  anatomy  is  conversant; 
yet  they  must  be  constantly  studied  in  re- 
ference to  structure  and  function.  Ana- 
tomy and  physiology,  in  their  ordinary 
signification,  relate  to  the  health})  body  in 
its  various  phases  from  infancy  to  age — 
from  the  outset  to  the  close  of  life;  and 
with  these  the  connexion  of  the  congene- 
rous sciences  of  morbid  anatomy  and 
paihologu  is  intimate  and  obvious.  In- 
deed, although  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
we  separate  in  some  measure  the  considera- 
tion of  the  sound  state  from  the  diseased, 
you  will  form  a  very  erroneous  conception 
of  these  branches  of  the  science,  if  you  look 
upon  them  as  opposed  to  each  other.  They 
illustrate  the  same  animal  economy  as 
seen  from  different  points  of  view,  and  un- 
der varying  conditions :  it  is  very  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise boundaries  by  which  they  are  divided 
from  each  other;  and  you  cannot  begin 
too  early  to  investigate  the  alterations  in 
structure,  and  the  disturbances  in  func- 
tion, which  the  various  parts  of  the  body 
are  apt  to  undergo,  and  which  constitute 
disease. 

With  respect  to  alterations  in  structure, 
they  will  early  present  themselves  to  your 
notice.  The  examination  of  the  natural 
composition  of  the  human  frame  is  mostly 
carried  on  in  bodies  that  have  sunk  under 
disease.  You  will  therefore  often  meet 
with  morbid  appearances,  where  you  are 
looking  for  examples  of  the  healthy  condi- 
tion. Thiscasual  observation  of  the  traces  of 
disease  will  chiefly  be  of  use  by  exciting 
your  curiosity.  You  will  desire  to  know 
the  causes  of  these  changes,  the  manner  in 
which  they  arise,  and  how  it  is  that  they 
impede  or  prevent  the  proper  actions  of  the 
part  whei'e  they  are  found.  It  fonns  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  office  of  the  professor 
of  anatomy  to  explain  these  things.  He  will 
describe  the  various  deviations  from  the 
sound  state  to  which  each  portion  of  the 
body  is  subject,  illustrating  his  lectures  by 
appropriate  specimens,  of  which  a  very 
complete,  well-arranged,  and  most  in- 
structive collection  is  open  to  your  inspec- 
tion in  the  museum  upstairs.  By  these 
oral  lessons  you  will  be  prepared  to  follow 
up  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy  in  the 
only  way  in  which  it  can  be  reudei'ed  fully 
profitable;  not  as  a  mere  department  of 
natural  history,  but  by  associating  the 
symptoms  of  disease  with  those  changes  of 
texture  of  which  in  the  living  body  they  are 
the  visible  and  tangible  signals.  And  this 
leads  me  to  another  most  important  object 
of  medical  science  — an  object  that  will  in- 
cessantly demand  the  best  efforts  of  your 
minds, — I  mean  the  recognition  of  diseases. 
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All  disease  consists  in  some  change  or 
other,  produced  in  some  i)arl  or  other  of 
the  body.  In  a  limited  number  of  cases 
the  change  is  confined  to  the  surface,  and 
declares  itself  directly  to  the  eye;  but  in  a 
far  greater  number  the  essential  change  is 
internal,  cannot  be  seen  or  felt,  and  mani- 
fests itself  solely  by  certain  outward  signs 
and  exponents.  It  is  one  chief  occupation, 
as  it  is  in  truth  the  main  diltieulty,  of  phy- 
sic, to  interpret  the  meaning  of  these  ex- 
ternal characters. 

Some  diseases  tJiere  are,  of  which  the 
symptoms  are  so  constant  and  peculiar, 
that  no  difficulty  is  felt  in  identifying  the 
malady,  although  its  hidden  and  inward 
essence  has  hitherto  eluded  our  apprehen- 
sion. \^'c  have  to  deal  with  a  grouj*  of 
symptoms  only  ;  but  they  are  well  defined, 
and  afford  a  substantial  object  for  our 
study.  I  may  mention  the  ague,  of  which 
the  phenomena  are  known  to  most  persons, 
as  an  exam])le  of  this  kind.  Others  again, 
of  which  the  inward  nature,  as  marked  by 
materiiil  changes,  is  clearly  apparent  upon 
inspection  after  death,  are  attended  by 
.symptoms  that  also  accomjjany  other  de- 
viations fnjm  health,  totally  different  from 
the  former  both  in  kind  and  in  situation. 
Instaneesof  this  sort  might  be  addueedfrom 
the  various  disorders  that  waste  the  body. 
It  is  in  catching  the  distinctive  character 
of  sucli  complaints — in  disentangling  the 
confusion  wliieh  sjirings  from  their  com- 
munity of  outward  symptoms — that  the 
prime  skill  of  the  practitioner  consists. 
The  mistakes  that  are  made  in  this  matter 
are  numberless  and  deidorable.  I  believe 
that  the  extreme  importance  of  an  accurate 
discrimination  of  diseases  is  not  genemlly 
understood.  It  is  commonly  supj)osed  that 
the  identification  of  a  disease  leads  in  some 
direct  manner  tit  the  means  of  its  removal 
or  alleviation;  but  it  is  not  so.  Under 
stood  in  tliis  sense,  the  proverbial  maxim, 
that  the  knnwled'.;e  of  a  disease  is  half  its 
cure,  is  untrue.  All  that  we  know  con- 
cerning the  i<r((])er  treatment  of  the  sick 
is  derived  originally  from  ol»servation,  not 
of  the  nature  of  disease,  but  of  the  ellects  of 
remedies.  Tliat  rhubarb  will  jtnrge,  and 
opium  lull  to  sleep — that  loss  of  bh)od  will 
occasion  faintness— arc  truths  which  exjjc- 
riencc  alone  coulil  suggest,  and  successive 
trials  alone  confirm.  'I'he  most  accurate 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  the  most  exact  dis- 
crimination of  maladies,  have  not  tiie 
smallest  tendency  to  disclose  them  ;  they 
arc  purely  eni])irieal  truths.  Mut  when 
once  these  eflects  were  clearly  aseertuined 
by  repeated  observation,  they  became  fit 
subjects  for  arrangement,  analysis,  and 
generalization.  Just  theory,  l)uilt  upon 
and  growing  out  of  such  exjuTience,  forms 
the  wliole  substance  of  our  ther.ipentie 
knowledge;  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  true 


statement  of  the  question,  which  for  so 
many  centuries  vexed  the  school^,  between 
the  dogmatic  and  empirical  ])hysicians. 
A  better  philos(ij)liy  has,  however,  arisen 
in  mediiine.  The  "true  value  of  accurate 
diagnosis  consists  in  this— that  it  fixes  the 
objects  about  which  observation  is  to  be 
exercised,  and  experience  aeeuniulated. 
Once  point  out  an  infallible  method  of  as- 
certaining the  identity  of  a  given  disease, 
and  the  process  of  determining  its  beha- 
viour under  the  influence  of  time  and  re- 
medial measures  becomes  thenceforward 
surely,  though  i)erhaps  slowly,  progressive  ; 
and  so  by  degrees  the  recognition  of  disease 
does  leacl  to  its  appropriate  management. 
The  term  experience  is  ol)viously  misap- 
plied, and  the  results  of  all  observation  are 
vitiated,  when  any  doubt  exists  about  the 
sameness  of  the  objects  contemplated  ;  and 
it  is  mainly  to  this  imperfection  in  the 
diagnostic  part  of  medicine  that  we  must 
refer  the  uncertainty  and  variation,  both 
of  doctrine  and  of 'practice,  which  have 
brought  so  much  suspicion  and  reproach, 
and  ridicule,  upon  the  science. 

Within  the  last  tw  enty  years  the  methods 
of  distinguishing  one  form  of  internal  dis- 
ease from  another  have  been  wonderfully 
extended;  a  new  impulse  and  a  juster  di- 
rection have  been  given  to  inquiry,  and 
every  department  of  medicine  has  already 
shewn  a  proportional  improvement.  Doubt- 
less there  are  limits  beyond  which,  with 
our  present  faculties,  w  e'can  never  hope  to 
pass;  but  the  science  of  medicine,  consi- 
dered and  cultivated  under  its  true  charac- 
ter, as  a  science  of  simi)le  observation,  is 
capal)le  of  reaching  a  much  higher  degree 
of  perfection  than  it  has  ever  yet  attained. 
The  phenomena  of  the  living  body,  and  the 
laws  according  to  which  tiiey  take  i)h.u>.-, 
arc  not  less  uniform  and  regular  than 
those  wliieh  relate  to  inanimate  matter. 
They  are  more  difhcult,  indeed,  to  .seize 
and  to  analyze  ;  yet,  if  studied  in  the  true 
si)irit  of  the  inductive  phih)sophy,  if  traced 
by  tiie  rigorous  dedietion  of  general  ])rin- 
ciplcs  from  particular  facts  sullieiently  nu- 
merous, and  verified  by  careful  and  repeat- 
ed observation — the  itmcess  being  carried 
on  by  many  minds,  and  it  may  be  through 
many  ages— they  will  at  Icngtii  submit 
themselves  to  orderly  and  scientific  ar- 
rangement. The  laws  by  which  disease  is 
set  up  w  ill  become  accurately  know  n  ;  the 
mode  and  degree  in  which  they  nuiy  be  re- 
gulated l)y  external  interference  will  be 
determined  ;  and  although,  even  then, 
many  disorders  will  nniaiii  irn  niediable 
by  human  skill  or  wisdom,  that,  however 
much  to  be  lamented,  will  be  nodisliom>ur 
to  those  whose  attaiiimen's  are  liniitcfl 
only  l)y  the  bounds  wliieh  Providence  has 
ajtpointcd  to  the  art  of  meilicine. 

The  things  which  I  have  sfHtkenof  thus 
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lar,  as  necessary  to  be  known,  have  all  a 
direct  connexion  with  the  human  body  it- 
self; they  are,  its  structure  and  its  func- 
tions —  its  disorders,  and  the  marks  by 
which  these  are  declared  and  discriminat- 
ed. I  have  dwelt  upon  them  the  longer, 
because  it  is  in  respect  to  those  matters 
which  immediately  concern  the  body  as  a 
subject  of  observation,  that  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  a  well-ordered  system  of  aca- 
demical tuition  are  peculiarly  conspicuous, 
and  can  least  of  all  be  dispensed  witli  or 
postponed. 

But  you  will  have  to  extend  your  scru- 
tiny, in  the  next  place,  to  the  things  by 
wliich  the  body  is  surrounded,  and  by  whicli 
it  is  capable  of  being  aflccted.  This  opens 
a  new  and  a  very  wide  field  of  inquir\', 
comprehending  every  substance  or  agent 
that  may  exert  a  sustaining,  an  injurious, 
or  a  remedial  influence  upon  the  living 
man.  I  should  greatly  transgress  my  pre- 
scribed and  proper  limits  if  I  were  to  en- 
ter minutely  into  this  extensive  subject ; 
nor  is  it  necessary.  It  will  be  enough  if 
I  enumerate  the  several  heads  under  which 
it  is  technically  arranged,  and  state  shortly 
their  relative  elaims  upon  the  time  and 
attention  of  an  ordinary  student.  The 
particular  uses  and  applications  of  each 
will  be  more  fully  explained  by  my  col- 
leagues. 

Of  these  less  direct  or  accessory 
branches  of  knowledge,  the  most  ge- 
neral is  chemistry,  which  investigates 
the  intimate  composition,  the  properties 
and  mutual  relations,  of  all  material  sub- 
stances. It  is  strictly  subservient  to  medi- 
cine—  1st,  in  the  analysis  it  furnishes  of 
those  things  which  have  either  a  hurtful  or 
a  salutary  effect  upon  the  body,  as  food, 
medicines,  and  poisons;  '2d\y,  in  the  in- 
formation it  yields  of  the  natural  composi- 
tion of  the  various  parts  of  the  animal  sys- 
tem itself;  and  3dly,  in  the  means  it  affords 
of  detecting  certain  deviations  from  that 
natui-al  state,  which  are  in  truth  either  dis- 
eases in  themselves,  or  most  im])ortant  in- 
dications of  disease,  and  guides  to  its  pro- 
j)er  treatment. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  state  the  pro- 
vince of  botany,  and  the  relation  in  which 
it  stands  to  the  science  of  mcdieine.  You 
know  that  it  treats  of  the  history,  habits, 
and  qualities  of  all  vegetable  substances ; 
and  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  supplies  a 
large  propoi-tion  of  our  most  useful  re- 
medies. 

The  department  also  of  the  materia  me- 
ilica  needs  but  little  explanation ;  it  is 
occupied  with  a  more  specific  and  particu- 
l;ir  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  all  those 
substances  which,  in  small  quantities,  ex- 
ercise a  sensible  influence  upon  the  bodily 
organs  and  their  functions;  it  describes 
their  qualities  and  eftccts,  and  the  modes 


of  preparing  them  for  medicinal  purposes. 
With  these  inquiries  are  associated  the 
doctrines  of  therapeutics,  which  profess  to 
exjjlain  the  general  theory  of  medicine, 
the  operation  of  the  agents  of  health  and 
disease,  and  the  principles  which  direct 
our  endeavours  to  preserve  the  one,  and 
prevent  or  cure  the  other. 

Now  of  all  these  subjects  of  research  I 
may  say,  that  you  must  obtain  as  accurate 
a  knowledge  of  them  as  you  can,  without 
neglecting  or  slurring  over  those  other  sub- 
jects, which  for  the  present  more  urgently 
demand  your  attention,  because  they  are 
indispensable,  and  because  the  means  of 
pursuing  them  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
lost  to  you  when  you  retire  from  the 
schools,  and  the  period  of  regulated  pupil- 
lage has  ended. 

To  learn  chemistry  comprehensively  as 
a  science,  and  correctly  as  a  practical  art, 
would  require  all,  and  more  than  all,  the 
allotted  term  of  your  studies.  You  will 
endeavour  to  possess  yourselves  of  its  lead- 
ing principles,  and  note  carefully  its  me- 
thods; and  in  so  doing  you  will  keep 
steadily  in  view  the  application  of  these  to 
the  profession  you  have  chosen.  The  out- 
line thus  secured  may  be  filled  up  in  fu- 
ture. Besides  its  immediate  utility,  the 
singular  interest  that  attaches  to  the  pur- 
•  suit  of  chemistry  will  render  it  a  delight- 
ful resource  in  those  hours  of  leisure  which 
will  most  probably  occur  to  you  all. 

Botany  again,  pursued  to  its  full  extent, 
is  a  boundless  study.  It  will  be  enough  (I 
humbly  conceive)  if  you  here  acquire  such 
an  insight  into  its  system  and  its  uses,  as 
may  induce  you,  under  the  more  congenial 
circumstances  of  a  country  life,  to  recreate 
your  minds,  and  to  extend  your  knowledge 
and  admiration  of  nature,  by  its  more  par- 
ticular cultivation. 

The  details  of  the  materia  medica  may 
also  be  very  conveniently  prosecuted  here- 
after, if  you  bear  in  mind  the  fundamental 
lessons  of  the  science,  as  they  will  be  laid 
down  by  its  Professor.  One  jjoint,  how- 
ever, will  deserve  your  especial  attention 
whilst  you  are  here.  I  need  not  insist  on 
the  importance  of  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  sensible  qualities  of  drugs,  as  tests  of 
their  genuineness  and  purity,  on  the  part 
of  every  one  engaged  in  the  general  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  Few  of  you,  probably, 
will  ever  again  possess  such  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  familiar  with  these  qualities, 
as  will  be  daily  bef  ire  you  in  the  fine 
specimens  and  samples  with  which  our  ca- 
binets and  museum  are  stored. 

Besides  the  lectures  on  these  collateral 
subjects,  there  are  others  designed  to 
teach  the  art  of  medicine — the  applica- 
tion of  the  science  to  its  practical  ends; 
or  I  should  rather  say,  to  put  you  in 
the  most  favourable  condition  for  learn- 
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iiig  that  art  and  api>licalion ; — 1  alhule 
to  the  courses  delivered  by  tlic  several 
Professors  of  the  practice  of  phiisic,  of 
siirgerii,  and  of  mulwiferij.  To  these  lec- 
tures it  is  necessary  that  vou  should  i)ay 
particular  attention  :  and  it  is  proper  that 
you  should  be  advised  of  their  precise 
nature  and  objects.  They  are  designed 
to  exhibit  the  science  of  which  they 
treat  in  its  collective  and  existing  condi- 
tion. They  sketch  its  history  —bring  to- 
gether and  set  in  order  its  scattered  facts — 
state  and  discuss  its  doctrines  — condense 
and  simplify  its  records  —  i)oint  out 
its  deficiencies— and  i)resent  the  whidc 
subject  in  that  dear  and  summary  view 
which  is  best  calculated  to  win  the  stu- 
dent's attention,  to  excite  his  interest,  to 
inform  his  understanding,  and  to  assist 
his  memory.  Another  object  of  such  lec- 
tures is  to  communicate  those  practical 
rules  and  precepts  which  exi)crience  and 
reasoning  seem  to  lia\c  fairly  established. 

You  cannot  fail  to  i)crccivc  the  great  as- 
sistance to  be  derived  from  a  masterly  ex- 
position of  this  land;. which,  by  giving  a 
connected  view  of  what  has  already  been 
done,  enables  the  jiresent  iniiuirer  to 
take  a  full  advantage  of  the  acquired 
knowledge  of  past  generations,  and,  like 
a  child  raised  ujjon  the  shoulders  of  a 
giant,  to  see  even  beyond  that  limit  to 
which  their  previous  speculation  had  ex- 
tended. 

There  is  yet  another  course  of  lectures 
to  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  w  liich,  by  the 
existing  regulations,  you  are  constrained  to 
bear — the  course,  viz.  of  forensic  nieilicine. 
It  is  tlie  principal  object  of  these  lectures 
to  ttiuli  the  aj)plication  of  the  science  of 
uiedicinc  tu  such  judicial  questions  and 
diflieulties  as  may  require  medical  know- 
ledge and  medical  testimony  for  their  so- 
lution. 'I'hc  importance  of  the  subject, 
both  to  the  practitioner  and  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  is  great,  and  I  should 
Uiink,  obvious.  This  branch  of  science, 
however,  sujiposes  ami  puts  to  the  test  a 
prelimiiiitry  knowledge  of  laeh  of  the  dif 
ferent  subjects  of  wiiieh  I  lune  already 
spoken.  'I'lie  attendance  ujion  tjiis  ct)urse 
is  accordingly  directed  to  be  i>o>tponed  till 
the  second  year.  I  shall  merely  observe, 
in  c<informity  with  the  oi)inions  I  before 
expressed,  tluit  1  heartily  wish  it  could  be 
postponed  to  the  fourth  or  liftli  year. 

You  may  j)erbaps  imagine,  tiiat  when  this 
comprehensive  seheme  of  stuily  has  been 
fulfilled,  your  professional  education  is  at 
length  comi»leted — that  ha\  ing  mastered 
the  essential  parts  of  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, you  will  be  i>reiiared  to  go  forth, 
without  more  delay,  to  that  harvest  of 
active  usefulness  which  was  the  grand 
aim  of  your  labours,  and  for  which  \ou 
have  made  such  careful  provision. 


This  would  seem  to  be  a  very  common 
notion:  but  it  is  a  very  erroneous  and  a 
very  dangerous  notion.  It  should  always 
be  remembered  that  the  scieitcf  is  (|uite dis- 
tinct from  the  art  of  physic.  A  knowledge 
of  the  science  prcpara  its  possessor  in- 
deed, but  it  docs  not  qualifij  him  for  exer- 
cising the  art.  Rules  of  practice  may  be 
dictated  by  the  teacher,  and  committed  to 
memory  by  the  student ;  but  in  ajjplying 
those  rules,  the  most  painful  embarrass- 
ment, the  most  i)ernicious  l)lundering, 
may  and  will  i)crpctually  occur,  unless  a 
long  ai)i>renticcship  ha.s  been  served  to  the 
art  itself  It  is  necessary  that  the  prac- 
titioner should  hci^^iii  with  some  acquired 
sagacity  in  the  investigation  of  diseases, 
and  with  some  acquired  address  in  their 
management.  These  qualities  neither 
books  nor  lectures  are  able  to  communi- 
cate ;  yet  w  ithout  them  the  earlier  years 
of  our  practice  must  be  full  of  peril— as 
well  to  the  lives  of  those  who  confide 
in  our  skill,  as  to  our  own  reputation 
and  ])cace  of  mind. 

There  arc  many  things  which  can  be 
learned  by  our  jiersonal  observance  only  ; 
and  the  very  faculty  of  observing  requires 
to  be  formed,  and  the  senses  whereby  we 
observe  require  to  be  disciplined  to  that 
end.  The  eye  must  be  uccintomed  to  read 
the  signatures  of  disease  which  are  often 
legible  in  the  features,  the  attitude,  the 
gait  and  manner  of  the  sick  j)erson;  to 
discern  and  to  discriminate,  what  can 
never  be  adequately  described  in  words, 
the  various  directions  for  our  guidance 
which  i)resent  themselves  in  the  tongue, 
the  general  surface,  the  excretions  of  the 
body.  The  sen.se  of  touch,  by  which 
alone  we  ascertain  the  <|nalitics  of  the 
pulse — the  character  of  certain  tumors — 
the  nature  of  various  accidental  injuries — 
the  condition  of  many  unseen  parts  — re- 
quires to  be  cdiicalal  for  those  especial 
purposes.  -The  ear,  when  long  and  dili- 
gently tutored,  will  detect  the  existence, 
ainl  interpret  the  nature,  of  some  very  seri- 
ous diseases,  that  disclose  themselves  to  no 
other  means  of  ijivestigalion  :  but  it  yields 
no  information,  or  nmy  had  to  Gital  error, 
if  confidence  l)e  placed  in  its  uninstructed 
sensations.  The  same  nniarks  apply,  in  a 
less  degree,  even  to  the  senso  of  smell  and 
tiuste.  There  arc  nunurous  circiimstanees, 
also,  relating  both  to  diseases  and  to  reme- 
dies,  which  are  unnoticed  in  books  or  lec- 
tures; which,  in  truth,  arc  incommunica- 
ble ;  but  which  yet  rcijuire  to  be  .seen  and 
exidained:  and  it  is  exceedingly  desiral)lc 
that  all,  even  the  most  tri\ial  manual  (q>e- 
rations,  sh(>uld  Ik-  repeatedly  witnessed, 
and  even  performed  under  pr(q)er  Mipcr- 
intendanec;  and  that  some  digree  of  com- 
posure and  ]>rcscnee  of  mind  siiould  be 
ac<|uired  by  the   familiar  sight  of  bodily 
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sudcring,  before  the  active  duties  of  the 
Iji-ofcssion  are  undertaken  in  their  undi- 
Tided  responsibility. 

Now  this  kind  of  previous  expertness 
and  practical  skill,  and  self-possession, 
can  be  obtained  only  by  watching  disease, 
under  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  ha- 
bitually conversant  with  it;  in  a  word, 
by  daily  attendance  at  the  bed  side  of  the 
sick,  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital.  Here  the 
student  may  try  his  skill  in  distinguishing 
diseases,  and  exercise  his  judgment  in  de- 
vising measures  for  their  relief,  secure 
from  any  evil  consequence  of  a  wrong 
decision.  Here  he  may  see  that  done  be- 
fore his  eyes  which  it  will  soon  be  the 
daily  and  hourly  business  of  his  life  to 
perform.  I  deem  it  one  amongst  the  chief 
excellences  of  this  institution,  that  the  me- 
dical students,  without  being  restricted  in 
their  choice  to  any  particular  hospital, 
have  yet  the  opportunity  of  following  their 
teachers  in  each  department,  from  the  lec- 
ture-room to  the  sick  bed ;  of  verifying,  by 
the  evidence  of  their  own  senses,  the  fide- 
lity of  the  lecturer's  descriptions ;  of  wit- 
nessing the  actual  illustration  of  his  doc- 
trines— of  testing  his  precepts  by  appro- 
priate instances ;  and  of  asking  him  ques- 
tions in  all  cases  of  doubt  or  obscurity. 
This  constant  reference  to  fact  and  ex- 
ample heightens  wonderfully  the  interest, 
and  ensures  the  profitable  application  of 
the  oral  lesson.  Nor  is  it  in  those  lec- 
tures alone  which  are  intended  to  accom- 
plish the  advanced  student  for  the  practice 
of  physic  or  surgen,',  that  the  advantage 
is  manifested  of  an  early  familiarity  with 
the  events  of  a  hospital.  It  is  scarcely 
less  felt  with  respect  to  the  more  elemen- 
tary branches.  A  pupil  in  whose  presence 
a  living  artery  is  tied — who  sees  the  gush- 
ing blood  staunched  at  once,  and  a  fellow- 
creature  snatched  from  inevitable  death  by 
a  procedure  so  simple — carries  with  him, 
to  the  demonstration  of  the  blood-vessels, 
a  readier  apprehension  and  a  memory  more 
tenacious  of  what  he  hears ;  he  will 
inspect  with  a  livelier  interest  the  cu- 
rious organization  of  the  brain,  if  he 
has  witnessed,  on  the  same  day  per- 
haps,  the  sudden  suspension  of  its  mys- 
terious functions  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy, 
or  looked  upon  its  broken  texture  in  the 
terrible  but  instructive  revelations  of  the 
dead-house.  It  is  this  easy  passage  from 
the  class-room  to  the  sick  ward,  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil — this  continual  elucida- 
tion of  theory  by  practice  —  this  daily 
union  of  scientific  with  clinical  teaching 
on  the  part  of  the  professor  —  which 
forms  the  true  bond  of  utility  between  a 
medical  school  and  a  hospital ;  and  pro- 
vided that  such  relations  exist,  and  such 
free  intercourse  be    practicable   between 


them,  it  is  clearly  a  matter  of  compara- 
tive indiflerence  whether  the  buildings  in 
which  these  distinct  processes  are  con- 
ducted be  distant  fifty  or  five  hundred 
yards  from  each  other. 

I  have  already  directed  your  attention  to 
the  great  advantage  of  associating  the 
study  of  the  living  symptoms  of  disease 
with  that  of  the  dead  morbid  aj)pear- 
ances.  There  is  no  place  where  this  can 
be  done  half  so  well  as  in  a  hospital  or 
infirmaiy.  But  since  few  can  reckon  upon 
having  access  to  such  store-houses  of  ob- 
servation, after  they  encounter  the  cares 
and  distractions  of  active  business,  so  few 
can  possess  any  useful  knowledge  of  mor- 
bid anatomy  who  neglect  the  hospital 
while  they  are  pupils.  Private  practice 
alone,  however  extensive  it  may  be,  afibrds 
but  scanty  occasions  for  this  pui-suit.  The 
very  hurry  of  such  practice  is  an  obstacle. 
Examination  of  the  dead  body  in  private 
houses,  even  when  it  can  be  compassed  at 
all,  is  attended  with  much  inconvenience 
and  restraint.  Respect  for  the  feelings  of 
surviving  friends  nfust  often  prevent  any 
application  to  them  upon  the  subject ;  and 
those  feelings— prejudices,  some  would  call 
them — are  often  successfully  opposed  to 
the  desire  of  the  practitioner,  when  it  is 
expressed. 

It  is  fit,  moreover,  that  you  should  be  ap- 
prized that  a  person  whose  practical  know- 
ledge of  pathological  anatomy  is  slight, 
and  who  has  not  been  warned  by  others, 
more  experienced  than  himself,  of  the 
sources  of  fallacy  to  which  the  observa- 
tion of  morbid  appearances  is  obnoxious, 
will  be  in  danger  of  drawing  wrong  con- 
clusions from  what  he  occasionally  does 
witness  in  the  dead  body ;  conclusions,  too, 
which  may  affect  his  future  plans  of  treat- 
ing some  disorders.  For  example,  he  may 
easily  mistake  the  effects  of  disease  for  its 
causes ;  or  he  may  look  upon  changes  tliat 
take  place  during  the  agony  of  death,  or 
even  afterwards,  as  evidences  of  previous 
disease,  where  none  really  existed. 

It  is  an  additional,  though  an  incidental, 
advantage  of  this  watching  of  disease,  and 
tracking  its  vestiges  after  death,  that  it 
is  a  continual  illustration  of  physiology. 
The  uses  of  a  part,  previously  unknown, 
are  oftentimes  disclosed  by  the  operation 
of  disease,  which  spoils  its  structure,  and 
stops  or  disturbs  its  action.  Although  the 
functions  of  the  body  are  to  be  explained 
when  its  entire  and  healthy  mechanism  is 
taught,  yet  you  may  frequently  obtain  a 
more  sure  and  striking  insight  into  those 
functions  while  engaged  in  pathological 
researches.  Strictly  speaking,  physiology 
may  be  said  to  include  pathology;  but 
that  part  of  physiology  which  is  conversant 
with  the  workings  of  disease  is  the  most 
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interesting,  and  tlic  most  infonning  part. 
You  know  that  the  uses  of  various  portions 
of  the  bodv  arc  discovered,  amonc;  other 
means,  byexperiments  made  upon  living 
animals ;  but  it  w duld  be  impossible,  and 
if  possible  very  wrong  and  cruel,  to  repeat 
these  experiments  yearly  for  the  instruction 
of  pupils.  It  is  "enough  if  the  facts  on 
which  the  conclusions  are  built  be  narrated 
to  us  by  trustworthy  men,  who  have  tliem- 
selves  instituted  these  painful  trials.  But 
the  operations  of  disease  may  be  considered 
as  so  many  experiments  in  the  living /luman 
body;  and  when  you  are  prepared  to  un- 
derstand and  interpret  them,  they  pro- 
claim some  of  the  must  important  truths  of 
physiology. 

Hospital  practice,  then,  gentlemen,  for 
all  these  reasons,  prefers  the  strongest 
claims  upon  your  diligence  and  attention  : 
it  cannot  be  sought  too  soon ;  it  can 
scarcely  be  followed  too  long.  A  brief  or 
a  slovenly  observance  of  it  will  be  of  but 
little  use  to  you.  For  my  l)art,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  is  of  incomitarably  more 
importance  than  any  other  single  thing  to 
which,  as  students  of  medicine,  you  may- 
desire  to  apply  your  minds :  1  fear  it  is 
the  most  neglected.  It  is  in  this  period  of 
your  .studies,  if  at  all,  that  something  like 
an  apprenticeship  would  be  truly  useful. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  a  verj'  general 
sketch  of  tlie  principal  matters  wherewith 
you  are  soon,  and  for  a  long  period,  even 
the  period  of  your  lives,  to  be  engaged.  I 
have  sp(»ken  of  them  to  you,  as  to  persons 
desirous  of  becoming  members  of  a  liberal 
and  scientific  profession,  rather  than  mere 
followers  of  a  gainful  trade.  I  have 
thought  them  peculiarly  deserving  of  your 
attentive  consideration  ;  for  you  are  eom- 
njeneing  your  course  at  a  verj'  remarkable 
period.  I'ntil  the  time  in  which  we  live, 
no  systematic  attenii)t  liad  been  made  in 
this  country  to  extend  to  the  great  ma.ss  of 
the  prr)fession  tlie  advantages  of  general 
learning  and  science,  in  their  natural  con- 
nexion witli  the  study  of  medicine.  The 
means  and  facilities  for  this  most  desirable 
union,  that  are  offered  by  sucli  institutions 
as  tiiis  in  wliich  we  are  as'.embled,  had 
never  been  generally  accessible  in  England 
— had  never  even  existed  in  its  metropolis, 
althougli  students  from  every  <iuarter  of 
the  kingdom,  and  fn>m  most  parts  of  the 
globe,  were  annually  crowding  to  its 
sehiMjJs  for  instruction.  The  changes  that 
are  now  in  active  ojieration  around  us 
t-annot  fail  to  exercise  a  wide — I  hope  and 
believe  it  will  be  a  salutary — intluencc 
«f)on  the  progress  of  the  science,  and  ui)on 
the  medical  character.  As  vet,  indeed,  it 
is  left  to  the  discretion  ot  the  student 
whether  or  no,  and  how  far  if  at  all,  he 
will  proljt  by  the  combination;    but    the 


time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  authority 
will  interpose  her  kind  constraint  to  pro- 
tect him  from  the  dangers  of  an  erring  or 
an  idle  choice.  But  whetiier  this  shall 
happen  soon  or  late,  the  more  active  and 
worthier  spirits  of  the  rising  generation 
will  gladly,  and  from  the  beginning,  seize 
ujjon  the  advantages  of  this  comprehensive 
scheme;  and  in  whatever  measure  they 
shall  be  found  to  conduce  to  the  skill,  the 
reputation,  and  the  success  of  the  studious, 
in  the  same  pr<»portiou  will  their  neglect 
be  followed  by  discredit  and  failure.  la 
that  contention  of  the  intellect  which 
marks  the  present  condition  of  society, 
no  one  can  with  prudence  forego  any  aids 
that  may  be  j)laced  within  his  exclusive 
reach — still  less  tho.se  which  are  open  to 
all,  and  will  be  eagerly  grasped  at  by 
numbers.  The  mere  widening  of  the  road 
will  lead  many  to  the  temple  of  knowledge, 
and  others  will  be  compelled  by  their 
example.  It  may  reasonably  be  hoped, 
too,  that  the  same  association  of  medicine 
with  literature  and  science  will  effect  the 
extension  of  useful  knowledge  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  create  in  the  geneiul 
student  a  desire  to  look  into  a  branch  of 
science  which  so  nearly  concerns  him. 
Nothing  would  more  encourage  the  honest 
pursuit  of  physic ;  for  nothing  would  tend 
more  to  discountenance  ignorance  and 
quackery.  It  wduld  be  imi)ossible  for  any 
educated  and  intelligent  person,  even  mo- 
derately conversant  with  anatomy,  and 
with  the  manner  in  whichdisea.se  is  set  up 
or  repaired,  to  be  deceived  by  the  gross 
and  cruel  cheats  that  are  daily  practised 
upon  the  public  by  knavish  impostors. 
And  what,  to  any  man,  can  be  more  full 
of  interest,  or  a  fitter  subject  of  rational 
curiosity,  than  the  formation  and  comjx)- 
sition  of  that  remarkable  ])ortion  of  mat- 
ter, which,  if  it  do  not  strictly  constitute 
his  very  self,  is  the  medium  that  so 
mysteriously  connects  him  with  the  sur- 
rounding universe— the  ])resent  instrument 
and  tabernacle  of  his  undying  spirit.  Nor 
are  such  in<|uiries  merely  curious  and 
interesting :  they  are  pregnant  with  le.s.sons 
of  the  deejjc^t  wisdom.  Hitlierto,  indeetl, 
I  have  spoken  of  your  i)rofessional  train- 
ing only— of  those  things  which  should 
accredit  yim  for  the  right  performance  of 
your  worldly  calling;  but  I  should  ill 
satisfy  my  own  sense  of  duty,  and  «lo  great 
injustice  to  tin*  princiinil  theme  of  this 
discourse,  and  of  your  future  study,  if  I  did 
not  toueli  (however  briefly  and  imperfectly) 
that  Iof(i4T  train  of  speculation  and  feeling 
to  which  it  naturally  conducts.  I  know 
not  how  any  one  can  suney,  with  an  iin- 
flerstanding  eye,  the  wonderful  mechanism 
of  the  animal  frame,  w  ithout  having  liis 
thoughts  niised  to  the  conteni]ilation  of  its 
Almighlv  Builder.     It  has  been  thrown  as 
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iv  reproach  upon  tlic  profession  of  mcdi- 
tiiie,  that  the  temleiicv  of  its  pursuits  is  to 
generate  a  spirit  of  sccptitism  an.l  irrcli- 
gion,  Gentkmen,  I  believe  this  charge  to 
be  as  unfounded  as  it  would  be  unaccount- 
able if  it  were  true.  Instances  indeed 
there  have  been,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  made  unfortunately  prominent,  of 
such  perverseucss  of  the  human  intellect— 

" sunt,  qui  formidine  nulli 

Imbuti  spectant  :" 
but  the  nnturul  tendency   is   strongly  the 
other  way;  or  if  the  subjects  into  which 
we  inquire  be  dangerous  at  all,  they  are 
chiefly  so  to  those  who  bring  to  them  no 
suitable  preparation  of  the  mind  or  culture 
of  the    intellect— who   come  with  precon- 
ceived notions,  and  that  partial  knowledge 
which  serves  only  to  foster  pride  and  self- 
conceit.       Such  incn    would    have    been 
equally  blind  in  whatever  direction  they 
had  turned  their  eyes.     They  are  sceptics, 
or  atheists,  not    in    consequence,  but  in 
spite   of  the   evidence  which  anatomy  un- 
folds  before  them.     The  real  ctt'cct,  I  re- 
l)eat,  of  these  studies  upon  a  healthy  un- 
derstanding,  is  to  inspire  the  firmest  con- 
viction  of    a    presiding    Godhead.     You 
will  become  acquainted  with  so  many  and 
such    palpable  examples   of   forethought 
and  design— of  consummate  wislom  com- 
])assing   the    most   excellent  ends  by  the 
wisest   means— that    if  you   trace    not   in 
them   the  workmanship  of  an  infinite  in- 
telligence, you  may  well  suspect  some  do- 
feet   or  some  distortion  of  the  faculty  of 
reason  in  yourselves.     It  is  in  the  animal 
body  that  the  great  teachers   of  natural 
theology  have  ever  found  their  most  i>re- 
vailing  "argument.     In  the  admirable  work 
of  Paley  on  this  subject,    the  whole  de- 
monstration is  complete  and  irresistible. 
His  volume  should  be  daily  in  your  hands 
while  you  are  engaged  in  practical  ana- 
tomy,   as  a    inost  valuable   commentary 
upon  the  marvellous  things  you  will  then 
behold.     A  living  writer,  of  great  power 
and  eloquence,  has  explained  (even  more 
clearly   than  Paley  had  done)  the  reason 
why  the  study  of  the  animal  structure  is 
more  adapted  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
and   chief  attributes   of  a  God,  than^the 
contemplation   of  external  nature.      Dr. 
Chalmers  draws  an  important  distinction 
between  the  laws  and  the  dispositions  of  mat- 
ter,  and  shews  that  "  it  is  not  so  much  in 
the  establishment  of  certain  laws  for  mat- 
ter that  we  discern  the  aims  or  the  pur- 
poses of  intelligence,  as  in  certain  dispo- 
sitions of  matter  that  put  it  in  the  way  of 
being  usefully  operated  upon  by  the  laws. 
Insomuch,  that  though  we  conceded  to  the 
atheist  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  the  es- 
sentially inherent  "character  of  all  its  laws, 
we   could  still  point  out  to  him,  in  the 


manifold  adjustments  of  matter,  its  ad- 
justments of  place,  and  figure,  and  mag- 
nitude, the  most  impressive  signatures  of 
a  Deity."—"  It  is  passing  marvellous,"  he 
elsewhere  observes,  "  that  we  should  have 
more  intense  evidence  for  a  God  in  the 
construction  of  an  eye  than  in  the  con- 
structiim  of  the  mighty  planetarium ;  or 
that,  within  less  than  the  compass  of  a 
hand-breadth,  we  should  find  in  this  lower 
world  a  more  pregnant  and  legible  inscrip- 
tion of  the  Divinity  than  can  be  gathered 
from  a  broad  and  magnificent  survey  of 
the  skies,  lighted  up  though  they  be,  with 
the  glories  and  the  wonders  of  astronomy." 
Thousands  of  these  strong  evidences  of 
design,  and  of  a  Jlighty  Designer,  it  will 
be  your  privilege  to  inspect  and  to  con- 
template. Let  not  these,  the  more  excel- 
lent uses  of  your  studies,  be  overlooked  or 
forgotten  in  the  i)ursuit  of  those  ends 
which  are  more  immediate  and  profes- 
sional ;  lest  to  you  should  become  api)li- 
cable  those  fearful  words,  '•  hearing,  they 
shall  hear  and  shall  not  understand ;  and 
seeing,  they  shall  see  and  not  perceive." 

Nor  is  it  less  a  subject  of  thankfulness, 
if  rightly  viewed,  and  of  heavy  responsi- 
bility, if  suflered  to  pass  unheeded,  that 
the  vocation  wherein  you  will  be  engaged 
when  the  period  appointed  for  study  has 
ended,  is  so  full  of  ])ractical  and  solemn 
admonition.  Habitually  conversant  with 
death  in  its  various  forms,  as  it  comes  by 
sudden  surprise,  or  creeps  by  slow  grada- 
tion, upon  the  youthful  and  the  aged 
alike,  you  surely  should  learn  to  look 
upon  the  things  of  this  life  with  a  just 
sense  of  their  uncertain  tenure,  and  of  the 
use  and  value  of  opportunity.  In  the 
house  of  sickness  and  mourning,  many  a 
golden  occasion  will  ofl'er  itself  for  the 
exercise  of  charity  and  kindness  j  many 
an  atfecting  lesson  be  read  of  patience, 
fortitude,  and  resignation.  Familiar  with 
the  sight  and  the  expression  of  bodily 
pain,  and  taught  by  such  experience  how 
slight  a  derangement  ma}'  fill  the  frame 
with  agony,  you  will  yet  remark,  in  thank- 
ful admiration,  the  vast  preponderance  of 
ease  and  actual  enjoyment  in  the  world: 
and  should  you  be  stirred  to  the  vain  in- 
quiry, how  any  pain  or  evil  should  find 
admission  among  such  prevailing  indica- 
tions of  beneficent  wisdom,  and  he  di'iven 
(as  I  think  you  must)  to  the  conclusion, 
that  this  ajiparent  inconsistency  is  neces- 
sary to  the  general  i)erfection  of  tlie  great 
system  of  the  universe,  of  which  we  see  so 
small  a  part,  you  will  at  the  same  time  be 
struck  by  observing  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  human  suffering,  physical  as  well 
as  mental,  is  the  fruit  of  human  vice  and 
folly.  Above  all,  you  will  have  more  op- 
portunities than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most 
men,  of  estimating  the  efficacy  of  a  w  ell- 
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spent  life,  and  the  power  and  consolation 
t)f  a  religious  hope  to  soothe  and  to  sus- 
tain "  the  ending  of  mortality." 

But  it  is  time  that  this  address  should 
close:  and  I  would  end  as  I  begun,  by 
urging  upon  you  the  paramount  impor- 
tance of  that  ])()rtion  of  life  upon  which 
you  are  even  now  entering.  I  would  entreat 
you  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  short  as  the  pe- 
riod of  your  pupillage  must  necessarily  be, 
it  will  not  fail  to  give  a  tone  and  charac- 
ter to  the  remaincler  of  your  existence ; 
that  it  will  form  the  hinge  upon  which  the 
credit  and  usefulness  of  your  professional 
life  in  particular  must  altogether  turn : 
and  I  would  exhort  you  to  measure  the 
worth  of  your  present  opportunities  by  the 
greatness  of  that  trust  for  which  they  are 
designed  and  calculated  to  fit  you. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Rasselas,  has  de- 
scribed the  deep  anxiety  of  the  astronomer 
who  supposed  himself  in  possession  of  the 
power  to  regulate  the  weather,  and  to  dis- 
tribute the  seasons.  How  much  more 
reason  have  we  to  be  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  our  responsibleness,  who  do  inter- 
meddle, and  frequently  witli  means  very 
powerful  for  good  or  for  evil,  in  regulating 
the  movements  and  vital  actions  of  the 
human  body  ;  upon  whose  knowledge  and 
judgment  must  often  hang  the  comfort  or 
the  misery  of  whole  families — the  bodily 
ease  or  jiain,  nay,  the  very  life  itself,  of 
ouraillictcd  and  confiding  feliow-ereatures  ? 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS, 

PRLIVERED    AT 

THE  OPENING  OF    THE     MEDICAL    SCHOOL 

OF    GOWEU-.STREET, 

October  1,  1833; 
By     Dr.     Grant. 

Gentle  HE  N, — We  open  the  sixth  session 
of  our  medical  school  with  prospects 
eijually  gratifying  to  the  profession  a.s  to 
those  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  this 
establisliment.  The  ruinous  expenditure 
with  which  the  I'niversity  commenced  its 
career  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and,  by 
recent  internal  arrangemenLs,  it  is  now 
brought  within  its  present  actual  income. 
New  chairs  are  i)roj)ose<l  and  announced, 
and  new  lectureships  will  commence  this 
winter.  The  whole  system  of  manage- 
ment in  relation  to  the  students,  the  lec- 
turers, the  professors,  the  faculties,  tlie 
senate,  and  the  council,  has  been  carefully 
planned  and  organized.  Several  im|)or- 
tant  inipnivements  have  been  nuide  since 
last  stssion,  both  in  tlie  iiiliiiur  and  exte- 
rior nl"  the  building,  and  additions  to  our 


libraries,  apparatus,  drawings,  and  mu- 
seums. The  inconvenience  of  teaching 
two  extensive  analytical  departments,  re- 
quiring much  apparatus  and  means  of  il- 
lustration, in  the  same  theatre,  has  been 
remedied  by  ilie  arrangement  of  a  new 
tlieatre,  expressly  for  the  class  of  materia 
mediea,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  rich 
materials  for  that  branch  are  placed  con- 
stantly before  the  eye  of  the  student.  The 
Juvenile  School,  the  success  of  which  last 
season,  with  imperfect  accommodation, 
surpassed  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  has 
been  accommodated  with  new  and  spa- 
cious apartments  within  the  University, 
thus  forwarding  the  internal  eom])letion 
of  the  building ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  tlie  prosperity  of  this  part  of 
the  establishment  will  jjrove  beneficial  to 
the  medical  and  general  schools,  by  send- 
ing up  students  to  tliese  departments — if 
the  general  school  of  the  University  is  not 
allowed  to  sink  into  a  school  for  children. 
The  Disi)eusarA-,  hitherto  maintained  at 
considerable  expense,  and  the  only  means 
we  p.issessed  of  commuieating  clinical  in- 
struction, will  now  soon  be  relinquished 
for  the  hospital  adjoining  the  University, 
which  has  been  entirely  built  since  the 
close  of  the  last  session,  and  now  only 
waits  for  its  internal  furnishing  to  receive 
patients.  'I'he  opening  of  the  North  Lon- 
don  Hospital  will  be  the  commencement 
of  two  important  dejjartmcnts  of  our  medi- 
cal curriculum — clinical  medicine  and  cli- 
nical surgery,  with  hospital  attendance. 
The  debts  of  the  establishment,  which  last 
winter  excited  some  anxiety  regarding  the 
stability  of  this  school,  have  all  been  paid 
oft',  as  you  have  seen  by  the  public  journals, 
by  a  loan  of  lUOO/.  on  a  mortgage  of  pro. 
perty  for  five  years ;  and  it  is  confidently 
ex])ected,  from  the  increasing  prosperity 
and  reputation  of  the  schools,  and  the 
jilans  of  rigid  economy  introduced,  that  it 
\\  ill  be  redeemed  within  that  jicriod,  and 
the  future  existence  of  the  whole  placed 
on  a  more  solid  foundation.  But  in  case 
of  diiliwilties,  is  it  unreiusonable  to  hoi)e, 
that,  in  subscribing  for  its  erection,  half 
the  nobility,  and  power,  and  wealth  of 
England,  are  pledged  to  prop  this  monu- 
ment to  tile  genius  of  the  times?  The 
subdivision  of  labour  in  the  medical 
school,  the  extended  courses  of  instruc- 
tion given  on  every  <lepartment  of  medi- 
cine, and  the  am]>le  means  of  illustratimi 
A\e  alrcaily  jjossess,  jilace  this  part  of  the 
institution,  at  j>resent,  on  aneciiiality  with 
that  of  any  other  Hritisii  university  in 
these  resi)ccts;  and  an  api>lication  hits 
lately  been  made  to  parliament,  by  a  zea- 
lous and  learned  meniber  of  our  eomieil 
and  of  the  legislature,  to  ]H(itioii  liis  .'Ma- 
jesty to  grant  to  this  house  a  charter,  with 
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the  power  of  conferring  degrees,  as  enjoyed 
by  tlie  endowed  universities  of  the  king- 
dom. This  appeal  has  met  with  a  most 
favourable  reception  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  its  object  is  said  now  to  be 
under  the  consideration  of  tlie  advisers  of 
the  Crown. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London  exercise  an  exclusive  power  over 
the  profession,  which  is  injurious  to  its 
interest,  and  an  unjust  oppression.  No 
physician  can  demand  an  examination  for 
a  Fellowship  in  virtue  of  any  degree  but 
that  of  the  imperfect  medical  schools  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge;  and  no  student 
can  obtain  a  degree  in  these  two  Universi- 
ties unless  he  sign  the  thirty-nine  articles 
as  a  member  of  the  church  of  England. 
Thus  the  object  of  such  a  college  is  ab- 
surdly penerted,  and  very  few  of  the  emi- 
nent physicians  of  England  can  obtain  a 
Fellowship,  or  expect  to  enjoy  those  ad- 
vantages and  privileges  which  are  attached 
to  it.  Forty-nine  physicians  of  known  re- 
putation, practising  in  London,  including 
the  heads  of  most  of  the  medical  schools 
of  the  metropolis,  excejiting  King's  Col- 
lege, have  petitioned  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  inquire  into  this  and  other  abuses 
of  the  profession,  and  generally  into  its 
present  state  throughout  the  country,  with 
a  view  to  the  framing  of  such  laws  as  may 
remove  the  existing  evils,  and  place  the 
medical  institutions  of  this  country  on  a 
more  liberal  and  equitable  basis.  Peti- 
tions, to  the  same  effect,  have  been  pre- 
sented from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
A  committee  of  inquiry  has  been  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  affairs 
of  the  medical  profession  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  a  scrutinizing  and  equitable  le- 
gislature, which  will  retain  whatever  is 
good  in  the  institutions  of  old  times,  and 
correct  whatever  abuses  are  sanctioned  only 
by  custom  or  neglect.  So  that  if  jirivileges 
are  to  be  granted  to  this  school,  either  as 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  a  great  metropoli- 
tan university,  they  will  be  founded,  not 
on  sjjccial  favour,  or  the  caprice  of  the 
times,  but  on  a  full  and  candid  examina- 
tion of  its  comparative  and  intrinsic  me- 
rits, and  on  the  broad  principles  of  rea- 
son, expediency,  and  public  good ;  audit 
is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  in  accordance 
with  the  present  enlightened  condition  of 
society,  and  the  liberal  and  tolerant  prin- 
ciples of  the  age.  Those,  therefore,  to 
whom  I  now  chiefly  address  myself,  who 
are  about  to  commence  their  medical  edu- 
cation in  this  establishment,  have  reason 
to  be  gratified  with  the  prospects  of  the 
school  they  have  selected,  and  to  congra- 
tulate themselves  on  the  light  of  reform 
and  improvement  which  begins  to  dawn 
on  the  profession  they  are  about  to  enter — 


a  profession,  the  study  of  which,  under  all 
circumstances,  presents  a  vast  and  varied 
field  for  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers, 
— whose  pursuits  are  calculated  to  awaken 
the  finest  feelings  and  the  noblest  endow- 
ments of  our  nature,  and  the  practice  of 
which  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  promote 
happiness,  by  removing  or  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  humanity. 

The  task  you  are  about  to  enter  upon  is 
the  most  serious  of  your  life,  as  ours  is  the 
most  responsible.  The  education  of  youth, 
indeed,  is  the  most  important  subject 
which  can  occupy  the  human  mind — it  is 
the  basis  of  individual  happiness,  and  of 
the  rank  and  usefulness  of  man  in  society; 
it  develops  and  cultivates  those  powers 
which  distinguish  him  from  the  brute — it 
stamps  tlie  character  of  an  age,  and  con- 
stitutes the  chief  distinction  among  men 
and  among  the  nations  that  are  or  have 
been  on  the  earth.  An  extensive  and  well- 
directed  general  education,  by  cultivating 
and  improving  the  mental  faculties,  storing 
the  mind  with  the  materials  of  thought, 
and  training  it  early  to  habits  of  study 
and  reflection,  forms  a  most  valuable  in- 
troduction to  professional  pursuits,  and 
a  solid  foundation  for  professional  fame. 
This  early  preparation,  so  valuable  in  all 
the  learned  professions,  is  of  essential  im- 
portance in  the  study  of  medicine,  whose 
objects  and  pursuits  are  so  numerous, 
extensive,  and  varied. 

The  youth  destined  for  this  profession, 
who  is  yet  only  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  language,  is  not  merely  obtain- 
ing the  means  of  enjoying  in  afterlife  the 
literature  of  the  ancient  mistress  of  the 
world;  he  is  acquiring  the  language  in 
which  half  the  works  of  his  future  pro- 
fession are  written — the  language  he  must 
daily  employ  in  his  prescriptions  and 
practice — the  language  from  which  the 
technical  terms  of  anatomy,  surgery,  and 
the  half  of  medical  science,'  are  derived ; 
and  by  studying  its  structure,  its  combi- 
nations and  decompositions,  he  is  training 
the  mind  to  the  processes  of  analysis  and 
synthesis  so  important  in  all  the  analyti- 
cal parts  of  medicine— as  chemistry,  phar- 
macy, and  medical  jurisprudence. 

The  nomenclature  of  chemistry,  botany, 
and  some  other  bianches  of  medicine,  is 
derived  chiefly  from  the  Greek,  whose 
simplicity  and  vocal  harmony  admirably 
suit  it  for  this  use ;  and  an  acquaintance 
with  that  rich  and  beautiful  language  is 
thus  valuable  to  the  medical  student,  not 
only  as  a  key  to  the  pure  fountain  of  sci- 
ence and  literature  among  the  Greeks,  and 
to  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  Aristotle, 
Galen,  and  other  fathers  of  medicine,  but 
also  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  de- 
scriptive language  of  the  scientific  mcdi- 
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«al  works  published  throughout  Europe  at 
the  ])rtsent  time. 

Alth(iu!>;h  the  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages is  a  valuable  part  of  the  student's 
education,  in  giving  an  early  discipline  to 
his  mind,  in  cultivating  his  taste  by  the 
l)urest  models  of  literature,  in  atlording 
him  access  to  all  that  is  most  curious  and 
interesting  in  the  history  of  Iiis  profession, 
and  in  interjtreting  its  technical  language, 
the  useful  knowledge  to  be  obtained 
through  their  means  falls  infinitely  sliort 
of  that  to  which  he  can  obtain  access  only 
by  an  acquaintance  with  the  modem  lan- 
guages of  Europe — particularly  the  French 
and  Ciennan.  The  number  of  flourishing 
universities  and  medical  schools  on  the 
eontiuent,  and  the  numerous  improvements 
they  are  daily  adding  to  science,  now  ren- 
der it,  indeed,  imjiossible  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  march  of  discovery  in  any 
department  of  our  profession,  without 
some  tolerable  acquaintance  witli  the  mo- 
dern languages.  But  there  is  no  language 
which  the  student  of  medicine  is  more  apt 
to  neglect,  or  requires  more,  than  his  own; 
which  he  has  constant  occasion  to  use  in 
the  various  writings  and  correspondence 
of  an  active  jirofessional  life. 

In  a  science  like  medicine,  so  replete 
with  subjects  of  speculation  and  conjec- 
ture, that  precision  of  thought  acquired 
by  cultivating  the  sciences  which  treat  of 
quantity  and  figure,  is  most  valuable  :  and 
independent  of  the  value  of  the  mathema- 
tical sciences,  in  teaching  the  mind  to 
think  and  to  reason  correctly,  they  have 
many  direct  a]ij)lications  to  particular 
branches— as  to  the  analytical  parts  of 
chemistry.  The  numerous  useful  ajiplica- 
tions  of  natural  philoso])hy,  of  optics, 
acoustics,  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and 
other  branches  of  that  vast  and  practical 
department,  arc  so  obvious,  that  in  a  li- 
beral plan  of  medical  education  that  ought 
to  enter  as  a  necessary  i)art.  W  ithout  its 
aid,  half  tiie  beauty  of  animal  structure  is 
undiscoverable,  and  half  the  science  of 
physiohnjy  unintelligible.  It  stands  be- 
side chemistry  in  its  relation  to  medicine 
and  to  tlic  light  which  it  throws  on  vital 
jihenomenn,  and  its  facts  and  ])rinciples  are 
alike  applicable  to  the  licalthy  and  tlic 
diseased  conditions  of  organization. 

There  never  was  a  jieriod  when  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind,  and  the  art  of  correct 
reasoning,  were  more  imi)ortantto  the  me- 
dical student  than  the  jircsent,  when  the 
most  discordant  opinions  divide  the  profes- 
sion regarding  the  iihenomena  of  sensation 
and  thought,  the  nature  of  volition  and 
mental  emotions,  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  and  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
human  mind. 

Althougii  medicine  is  replete  with  sub- 
jects uf  abstruse  iuvcstigatiun,  requiring  a 


mind  well  disciplined  in  the  abstract 
sciences,  the  practice  of  the  profession 
makes  constant  calls  (m  our  acquaintance 
with  the  resources  nature  contained  in  tlie 
properties  of  the  natural  objects  around 
us.  In  combating  disease,  we  seek  aid 
from  every  kingdom  of  nature.  From  tiie 
mineral  kingdom  we  derive  an  immense 
number  of  powerful  agents,  possessing  the 
most  diversified  properties;  the  vegetable 
kingdom  contributes  largely  to  the  materia 
mediea ;  and  many  remedial  agents  of 
great  power  and  ctiicaey  are  taken  Irom 
the  animal  kingdom.  Not  only  do  the 
studies  of  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology, 
contribute  to  enrich  medicine  with  nume- 
rous efl'eetive  remedies  for  the  evils  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,  but  even  geology  throws 
the  greatest  light  on  medical  statistics,  or 
medical  i)olice,  an  important  part  of  me- 
dical jurisprudence. 

An  acquaiiitance  with  these  general  de- 
partments of  knowled:^e  should  form  the 
ba.sis  of  a  medical  education ;  and  to  in- 
sure the  usefulness  and  respectability  of 
the  profession,  the  highest  honours  in  me- 
dicine ought  to  be  granted  only  to  those 
who  have  obtained  previously  some  testi- 
monial of  proficiency  in  general  acquire- 
ments. This  College  and  King's  College 
difler  from  the  other  medical  schools  of 
the  metropolis,  in  presenting  the  student 
with  the  means  of  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  these  preliminary  branches  while  pur- 
suing his  medical  studies,  without  quitting 
the  walls  of  the  establishment ;  and  you 
who  arc  but  comfneneing  your  career  I 
would  venture  to  remind,  that  as  yours  is 
still  the  period  to  store  uj)  intellectual 
treasures,  more  imperishable  than  worldly, 
for  future  life,  you  should  avail  yourselves 
of  the  means  that  are  now  before  you  to 
sui)ply  tiie  deficiencies  of  your  early  edu- 
cation, or  hereafter,  in  the  army  or  the 
navy,  in  the  i)rovinces  or  in  remote  co- 
lonies, in  the  l)uslle  of  an  active  life,  ytm 
may  in  vain  regret  the  last  opportunity 
you  have  lost. 

A  curriculum  of  professional  study  com- 
prehends not  the  jircjiaratory  studies,  I)ut 
those  jn'ofessional  departments  only  which 
the  student  is  retjuired  to  attend  before  he 
can  obtain  some  testimonial  ordiplonm; 
and  in  this  institution  tiie  curriculum  una- 
nimously projxt.sed  by  tlie]Me»lical  I'aculty 
for  t)ic  diploma  of  "  Master  in  Medicine 
and  .Surgery,"  compreliends  only  tiie  sub- 
jects taught  by  the  professors  of  that  Fa- 
culty. The  sul)jects  of  the  course  of  studv 
it  prescribes  are  intimately  connected  with 
each  other  as  parts  of  a  whole  ;  and  a  me- 
tliodical  order  in  their  study  tends  much  to 
facilitate  tlieir  acqiiisiti<m. 

.Anatomy  an<l  chemistry  derive  very  lit 
tie  aid  from  other  branches  of  meilicine, 
but  tlirow  the  greatest  liglit  on  all   the 
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higher  deiwirtmcnts;  thev  ohviously  point 
themselves  out  as  the  most  clementaiv  and 
isolated  dej)artments  of  tlic  curriculum, 
and  their  study  should  be  accompanied, 
not  by  the  higher  branches  of  medicine, 
for  which  the  student  has  yet  received  no 
preparation,  but  by  some  of  the  higher 
branches  of  general  knowledge.  Compa- 
rative anatomy  supposes  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  human  anatomy,  the  subject  of 
constant  comparison.  The  simplest  ope- 
ration in  surgery  can  neither  be  compre- 
hended when  described,  nor  understood 
when  seen,  without  an  acquaintance  with 
the  structure  of  the  part ;  and  this  know- 
ledge is  equally  necessary  to  comprehend 
the  seat  or  nature  of  any  internal  disease. 
The  study  of  human  bones  and  muscles, 
and  other  parts  of  our  frame,  to  which  the 
young  student  is  soon  introduced,  is  often 
commenced  with  feelings  of  natural  re- 
pugnance ;  but  the  beauty  of  perfect  adap- 
tation which  he  sees  in  every  part,  and 
the  professional  importance  he  finds  at- 
tached to  every  the  minutest  point  of  the 
structure,  soon  change  these  feelings  for 
those  of  the  liveliest  curiosity,  interest,  and 
admiration.  To  behold  the  complex  struc- 
ture of  our  solid  frame-work,  and  the 
means  by  which  its  parts  are  held  iu  con- 
nexion, and  enabled  to  move  smoothly  on 
each  other ;  to  study  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery by  which  all  the  motions  of  the 
body  are  effected,  and  the  curious  appara- 
tus provided  to  give  it  cognizance  of  out- 
ward nature;  to  examine  the  instruments 
by  which  it  converts  foreign  matter  into 
its  own  likeness,  and  the  hydraulic  appa- 
ratus to  convey  it  for  the  nourishment  of 
all  the  parts;  to  study  the  beautiful  means 
provided  to  bring  the  restoring  element 
without  largely  in  contact  with  the  fluids 
within,  and  the  organs  by  which  new  com- 
pounds are  formed  from  the  circulating 
fluids,  or  the  decayed  materials  are  remov- 
ed from  the  system;  to  penetrate  those 
mysterious  arrangements  by  «liich  his 
race  is  perpetuated  on  the  earth  ;  in  short, 
to  beliold  how  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
man  is  made,  is  calculated  to  present  the 
student  with  themes  of  the  most  interest- 
ing I'eflections,  to  gain  his  heart  to  his 
study,  and  to  open  his  mind  to  the  purest 
feelings  and  sentiments  of  religion. 

As  a  knowledge  of  the  healthy  structure 
of  our  frame  is  the  basis  of  morbid  and 
comparative  anatomy,  the  parent  of  the 
arts  of  design,  and  the  keystone  of  surgen', 
so  is  chemistry  the  foundation  of  phar- 
macy, and  essential  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cal jurisprudence  and  of  physiology.  Even 
anatomy  borrows  from  it  a  knowledge  of 
the  composition  and  nature  of  the  fluids 
and  tissues  of  "our  body;  but  chemistry, 
shining  with  an  unborrowed  light,  spreads 
its  lustre  over  half  the  physical  sciences. 


Confining  its  inquiries  to  the  ])henomena 
which  result  from  the  motions  of  invisible 
atoms  at  insensible  distances,  its  field  of 
research  is  limited  only  by  the  boundaries 
of  the  material  world.  The  heat  and  light 
of  the  comet  that  seems  to  shoot  beyond 
the  starry  firmament,  the  meteors  of  the 
heavens,  the  artillery  of  the  clouds,  the  at- 
mosphere that  encompasses  the  globe,  the 
waters  that  bathe  its  surface,  the  solid 
earth  itself,  and  the  processes  of  its  hidden 
laboratories,  are  as  much  the  domain  of 
the  chemist,  and  as  rigidly  obey  his  laws, 
as  the  complex  living  processes  performed 
in  the  laboratories  of  human  beings,  from 
man  to  the  humblest  lichen.  What  amine 
of  research  is  opened  to  the  student  by  this 
delightful  study  !  It  is  no  less  important 
among  the  sciences  for  the  innumerable 
useful  applications  of  its  results,  and  the 
splendour  of  its  discoveries,  than  it  is  satis- 
factory to  the  mind  from  the  certainty  of 
its  evidence,  and  gratifying  by  the  beauty 
of  its  experiments. 

The  student's  mind,  familiarized  with 
human  stnicture,  and  enlarged  by  chemi- 
cal reseaixh,  begins  to  i-eflect,  that  to  know 
man  isolated  is  to  know  him  but  half; 
that  our  knowledge  of  things  is  mostly  re- 
lative ;  that  he  cannot  compare  while  he 
knows  but  one  term  of  the  comparison. 
Our  species  is  one  of  half  a  million  of  or- 
ganized beings ;  and  to  know  the  true  cha- 
racter of  man's  organization,  and  his  place 
in  the  scale  of  nature,  is  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  degrees  of  that  scale.  Know- 
ing the  structure  of  man's  Ijrain,  or  heart, 
or  eye,  or  ear,  or  hand,  the  student  can 
perceive  nothing  of  superiority,  nothincr 
})eeuliar,  in  them,  till  he  has  comrared 
them  with  the  range  of  forms  presented  by 
these  organs  in  nature,  and  perceives  why 
each  form  is  best  in  the  combinations  of 
structure  which  accompany  it.  He  traces 
in  comparative  anatomy  the  human  organs 
coming  successively  into  being,  and  rising 
in  complexness,  from  the  monad  through 
all  the  grades  of  animal  existence ;  and 
discovers  by  the  close  resemblance  which 
exists  between  the  transient  forms  pre- 
sented by  man's  organs  during  their  deve- 
lopment, and  their  permanent  or  adult 
forms  in  inferior  orders  of  animals,  that 
the  plan  of  organization  is  every  where  the 
same,  and  man  is  the  climax  of  its  deve- 
lopment. Extending  his  view  to  the  rem- 
nants of  organic  beings  embalmed  in  the 
earth,  he  finds  that  this  kingdcm  has  it- 
self been  gradually  developed,  from  sim- 
ple to  compound  ;  that  its  roots  ai'e  lost  in 
the  dejiths  of  the  earth,  and  its  extreme 
branches  only  are  visible  on  the  surface. 
This  extensive  study  is  here  considered 
under  three  great  divisions :  the  first  treats 
of  the  composition  and  properties  of  the 
fluids  and  tissues   of  all  animal  bodies; 
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the  second  describes  the  stnicture  of  the 
several  orsjans  and  parts  of  animals ;  and 
the  third  treats  of  the  uses  or  functions  of 
tlitse  parts,  thus  constitutins;-  the  depart- 
ments usually  tenned,  sfcneral  and  descrip- 
tive anatomy  of  animals  and  animal  phy- 
siology. 

Seeing  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  man 
to  be  derived  from  studying  man  alone, 
physiologists  in  all  ages  have  sought  to 
comi>rchend  and  illustrate  liis  vital  ceo- 
noniy,  by  studyingthat  of  inferioranimals; 
and  tluir  labours  have  thus  been  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  the  lacteal  vessels, the  thoracic  duct, 
the  lymphatic  absorbents,  the  principle  of 
galvanism,  the  functions  of  the  nerves, 
and  many  others,  which  have  changed  the 
whole  face  of  medical  science.  Compara- 
tive anatomy,  like  chemistry  and  botany, 
spurning  its  origin  as  subservient  to  man's 
ceononiy  or  to  medicine,  has  assumed  an 
indepcndtiit  rank  among  the  sciences,  and 
has  extended  its  influence  over  zoology, 
geology,  and  the  fine  arts. 

From  the  structure  of  man  and  animals 
the  student  passes  to  that  of  jilants,  to  the 
study  of  botany,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  pleasing  departments  of  the  medical 
curriculum,  and  one  w  Inch  has  long  been 
cluri.slud  and  protected  in  our  universities 
and  medical  schools,  by  the  regulations  of 
public  bodies  and  the  guardians  of  educa- 
tion. Treating  of  the  simcture,  and_/'«»c- 
iions,  and  /(/.s/crv,  of  vegetables,  it  stands  in 
the  jame  relation  to  medicine  as  compara- 
tive anatomy,  animal  jdiysiology,  and 
z  ;oh>gy,  taken  collectively,  which  have 
never  been  ]n(>tcctcd  by  our  profession. 
The  first  development,  and  the  lowest  con- 
ditions of  the  organs  of  vegetative  life,  the 
jdienomena  of  life  exhibited  by  the  sim- 
])lcst  forms  of  organization,  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  vegetal)le  tissues  and  ves- 
sels, the  phenomena  of  circulation  in  the 
cells,  the  endosniose  of  the  roots,  the  mo- 
tions of  (he  sap  in  inert  vessels,  the  respi- 
ration of  the  leaves,  the  signs  of  sensibi- 
lity, the  whole  phenoniena  of  fructification 
and  germination,  the  influence  of  external 
agents  on  the  vital  idienomena  of  plants, 
and  on  vegetable  fonns,  the  laws  which 
regulate  their  i)hysical  and  geograj)hical 
distribution,  and  whatever  relates  to  the 
livinir  economy  of  this  vast  kingdom  of  na- 
ture, is  calculated  to  enlarge  the  views  of 
the  conij)arative  anatomist  and  physiolo- 
gist. The  principles  of  classifieatinn,  as 
applied  to  Vegetable  forms,  and  the  history 
of  the  families  and  si)ecies,  form  an  indis- 
pcnsiblc  preliminary  to  the  study  of  mate- 
ria niediia.  .MthoviKh  medicine  is  thus 
largely  indebted  to  the  delightful  pursuits 
of  the  botanist,  botany  is  so  little  s  ibordi 
nate  to  physic,  that,  in  all  countries,  it  i^  a 
favourite  sstudy  with  men  of  every  calling; 


and  the  most  distinguished  botanists  of 
our  own  country  have  seld<mi  belonged  to 
the  medical  profession,  as  Brown,  Hooker, 
Grcville,  Lindley,  Aniot,  Benthani. 

The  living  functions  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals are  the  province  of  physiology,  which 
examines  the  processes  by  which  foreign 
matter,  introduced  into  these  living  labo 
ratorics,  is  converted  into  their  own  like- 
ness, the  manner  in  which  they  are  afleet- 
cd  by  sun'ounding  nature,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  continue  their  race.  Rest- 
ing on  anatomy,  human,  comparative,  and 
vegetable,  and  using  the  light  of  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry,  it  examines  the 
machinen  in  a  state  of  action,  to  deter- 
mine how  far  each  part  contributes  to  the 
general  result ;  and  by  accurately  defining 
the  healthy  function  of  each  organ  in  the 
general  vortex  of  life,  it  paves  tlie  way  tor 
the  study  <if  pathology,  which  considers 
them  in  a  state  of  disease.  It  is  here  di- 
vided into  three  departments,  vegetable, 
animal,  and  human  jdiysiology,  which  are 
con.sidered  sejiarately  in  the  classes  of  bo- 
tany, comparative  anatomy,  and  hiunan 
anatomy. 

Accident  and  experiment,  more  than 
reasoning,  have  pointed  out  many  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  substances,  which 
exert  peculiar,  and  often  extraordinary 
powers,  when  taken  into  the  living  body — 
powers  by  which  the  vital  functions  are 
variously  modified,  the  fluids  altered  in 
composition  and  properties,  and  the  tex- 
tures of  the  organs  changed  or  destroyed. 
'I'hese  are  the  chief  instmments  eini)loyed 
by  the  physician  to  cheek  the  progress  of 
morbid  actions  and  restore  the  healthy ; 
and  as  each  exerts,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, its  own  peculiar  action,  they  can 
be  classified  according  to  their  i)roi)erties, 
and  their  degrees  of  activity  can  be  deter- 
mined with  precision.  Hence  have  arisen 
that  extensive  and  important  dei)artinent, 
materia  medica,  which  treats  of  the  jiro- 
perties  of  medicinal  agents ;  the  art  of 
])harmacy,  by  which  they  are  procured 
from  nature,  and  prejiared  for  administra- 
tion;  and  therapeutics,  which  explains 
their  mode  of  action  on  the  living  frame. 
This  study  constantly  directs  the  .student's 
knowledge  of  chemistry  to  practical  pur- 
poses; it  changes  emi)iricism  to  science; 
and  gives  to  the  medical  student  a  new 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  three  kingdoms 
of  nature. 

'I'he  student  who  has  seen  all  parts  of 
the  human  body  demonstrated  ami  de- 
scribed, and  ill  his  ])rivate  study  has  dili- 
gently kept  jiaee  with  the  jirolessors  of  the 
eleinentaiy  deiiartnieiits,  is  prejiared  t(» 
ta!;e  the  scalpel  into  his  own  hand,  and, 
under  the  icuidaiue  of  the  Deinon.strator, 
to  print  in  his  mind  by  actual  dissection 
the  form,  structure,  ajipcarancc,  and  rei.i 
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tions  of  every  part.  In  the  dissecting- 
rooms  he  studies  not  merely  the  ])arts  ])re- 
])ared  by  himself,  but  those  of  all  his  eom- 
])anions:  the  anatomical,  physiological, 
and  surg;ical  relations  of  every  2)art  are 
practically  demonstrated,  and  are  repeated 
in  a  continuous  course  of  demonstrations, 
so  that  by  this  most  valuable  ])art  of  his 
studies,  he  is  not  only  prepared  to  follow 
the  minutest  details  of  surgery,  pathology ; 
and  the  higher  practical  branches,  but  is 
enabled  to  satisfy  himself  regarding  all 
obscure  points  which  may  be  the  suhjeets 
of  discussion  in  his  other  classes,  or  in  his 
private  reading. 

By  thus  becoming  familiarized  with 
the  healthy  structure  and  functions  of  the 
body,  the  best  foundation  is  laid  for  the 
study  of  the  diseased,  and  of  all  the  prac- 
tical branches  connected  with  the  morbid 
condition  of  parts.  The  origin  and  na- 
ture of  those  changes  of  composition  and 
texture  to  which  every  organ  is  liable,  and 
which  form  the  prelude  to  changes  of 
structure  more  seriously  affecting  their 
functions,  or  altogether  destroj'ing  them  — 
the  characters  by  which  all  derangements 
of  structure  are  determined  and  distin- 
guished, and  their  effects  on  the  functions 
and  the  whole  economy — are  subjects  be- 
longing to  morbid  anatomy,  a  department 
which  obviously  tends  to  substitute  de- 
monstration for  conjecture  in  the  theory  of 
disease,  and  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  "for 
rational  practice,  but  one  which  only  the 
discernment  of  our  own  time  has  recog- 
nized as  a  necessary  and  independent  part 
of  a  medical  curriculum.  As  the  patholo- 
gist extends  his  inquiries  alike  to  the 
external  and  internal  organic  derange- 
ments, his  discoveries  are  alike  important 
to  the  surgeon,  the  phy-ician,  and  the  me- 
dical jurist.  His  knowledge  of  healthy 
structure  may  teach  the  surgeon  how  to 
operate,  but  \\'hen  to  operate  he  must  learn 
from  the  diseased. 

The  skilful  administration  of  internal 
remedies  or  external  applications  can  often 
change  the  internal  diseased  structure  of 
an  organ,'  and  restore  its  healthy  condition; 
but  when  the  morbid  part  resists  all  such 
means,  and  must  be  removed,  it  calls  for 
the  last  resources,  and  often  the  boldest 
triumphs  of  the  healing  art.  The  surgeon 
is  trained  to  view  the  living  and  the  dead, 
the  healthy  and  the  diseased,  with  equal 
self-command.  lu  the  dissecting-room 
and  the  theatre  he  is  familiarized  with  the 
use  of  all  instruments,  and  the  structure  of 
the  part  he  is  to  cut.  By  the  study  of 
morl)id  anatomy,  he  has  lost  all  feeling  of 
disgust  at  the  sight  of  diseases  the  most 
hideous;  that  tyro's  feeling  is  changed  for 
one  of  a  more  abstract  character;  he  sees 
in  them  only  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
cellular  tissue,  increased  action  of  the  ab- 


sorbents, increased  vascularity,  turgescence 
of  the  veins,  vitiated  secretions  of  the  ca- 
pillaries, fine  specimens  of  rare  or  non- 
descript appearances,  or  beautiful  confir- 
mations of  some  favourite  theory;  and  that 
philosophic  calmness  is  most  invaluable  to 
him  at  the  moment  when  death  every 
where  surrounds  his  knife,  and  he  is  en- 
deavouring to  convey  all  his  knowledge  to 
its  point.  The  operations  of  surgery  may 
be  viewed  by  the  physiologist  as  experi- 
ments on  the  powers  of  the  living  frame. 
The  study  of  this  department  points  out 
the  practical  utility  of  every  part  of  ana- 
tomy, and  also  of  materia  medica,  physio- 
logj',  and  other  branches,  and  it  opens  to 
the  mind  ])rospects  of  usefulness  and 
sources  of  the  most  exalted  enjoyment — 
the  successful  performance  of  operations 
deemed  impossible — the  saving  of  a  bosom 
friend  from  certain  death — the  restoring  a 
valuable  member  to  society,  or  a  patriot  to 
his  country — the  inspiring  of  confidence  in 
the  field  of  battle.  As  the  student  in  the 
dissecting-rooms  tests  the  value  of  the  in- 
structions received  in  the  theatre  of  ana- 
tomy, so  by  the  clinical  part  of  surgery  he 
is  made  to  perceive  in  the  wards  and  thea- 
tre of  the  hospital  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trines explained  in  the  class-room. 

To  the  inexperienced  observer,  half  the 
evils  that  afflict  our  frame  produce  no  out- 
ward sign;  but  the  experienced  physieiao 
reads  in  the  posture  of  the  body,  the  state 
of  the  breathing  or  the  breath,  the  colour 
and  expression  of  the  face,  the  eyes,  the 
tongue,  the  lips,  the  condition  of  the  skin, 
the  excretions,  the  pulse,  the  sound  of  the 
stethoscope,  and  a  thousand  minute  cir- 
cumstances, the  whole  progress  and  work- 
ings of  the  hidden  malady.  His  penetrat- 
ing eye  sees  through  the  bod\',  examines 
each  organ,  ascertains  the  advance  and  the 
whole  disposition  and  force  of  the  enemy, 
plans  his  mode  of  attack  and  the  forces 
he  has  to  employ,  and  with  the  prompti- 
tude of  a  general  trained  in  the  field,  he 
darts  on  the  ioe  at  his  most  vulnerable 
part.  This  quick  perception  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  outward  signs,  and  ready 
determination  of  their  causes,  effects,  and 
antidotes,  is  not  the  work  of  genius  or  in- 
spiration, but  the  slow  result  of  long  and 
well-directed  study  and  observation  of  all 
that  relates  to  the  healthy  and  morbid 
conditions  of  the  human  frame; — it  is  the 
gift  of  a  mind  developed  by  polite  educa- 
tion, stored  by  a  liberal  career  of  profes- 
sional studies,  and  corrected  by  the  careful 
observation  of  all  forms  of  disease,  and  par- 
ticularly of  such  as  affect  the  constitution  at 
largeorthe  deep  seated  organs.  Thedepart- 
ment  termed  the  Princiijles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  conveys  to  the  student  the  fruits 
of  this  experience,  and  explains  the  gene- 
ral principles  wliich  can  be  with  safety 
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(U'diiced  from  it,  as  regards  the  characters, 
the  orijjriii,  the  causes,  the  indications,  the 
eflecto,  the  remedies,  and  the  whole  histor\' 
of  such  diseases.  Clinical  medicine,  liko 
clinical  surgcrA',  is  that  hy  which  the  stu- 
dent learns  at  the  bed  side  of  the  patient 
the  truth  and  value  of  the  precepts  and 
theories  explained  in  the  class-room,  and 
is  the  best  preliminarv  to  his  entering  on 
the  responsible  duties  of  a  ]>hvsician. 

Detached  from  physic  and  surgery,  yet 
partaking  of  both,  is  the  province  of  the 
accoucheur  —  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children,  a  department 
which  involves  the  most  intricate  parts  of 
anatomy  and  jihysiology,  the  nicest  and. 
the  boldest  <iperations  of  surgerj",  and  the 
most  perplexing  and  difficult  cases  of  the 
practice  of  medicine.  The  whole  uterine 
system,  and  the  changes  it  undergoes — the 
phenomena  of  impregnation  and  concep- 
tion— the  development  of  the  embryo,  and 
the  systems  of  the  feutus — the  discuses  of 
pregnancy — the  difficulties  of  labour,  and 
the  operations  required  to  assist  it — the 
ambiguous  maladies  incident  to  the  puer- 
j)eral  state— the  theory  and  phenomena  of 
menstruation — the  critical  diseases  of  in- 
fants and  children — are  among  the  sub- 
jects to  which  the  student's  attention  is 
directed  in  this  extensive  field  of  study 
and  practice.  Having  for  its  subjects  the 
fair  sex  and  the  heljdess  infant,  it  is  in 
study  perhaps  the  most  gratifying  depart- 
ment of  the  profession,  but  in  practice  the 
most  trying  to  the  heart,  the  mind,  and 
the  body. 

The  highest  branch  of  the  curriculum, 
the  most  responsible  department  of  the 
profession,  and  one  re(|uiring  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  varied  attainments,  is  certainly 
JMedical  Jurisj)rudcnce — a  department  of 
modern  date,  closely  connecting  medicine 
with  legislation, and  which  has  arisen,  like 
laws,  from  the  vices  of  men.  The  vices  of 
Nero,  Caligula,  and  Caracalla,  have  been 
sur])assed  by  the  refined  enormities  of  our 
own  days.  Society,  which  dcvelopes  the 
powers  of  man,  gives  refinement  to  vice  as 
well  as  to  virtue;  and  in  proportion  as 
vice  1ms  become  more  cunning,  the  search- 
ing law  has  redoubled  its  energies  to  hunt 
it  out.  Poisoning,  suffocation,  l)uniing, 
secret  W()und.s,  starvation,  torture,  suicide, 
rape,  hanging,  drowning,  infanticide,  are 
among  the  jtrerogatives  of  our  species, 
»nd  the  subjects  of  study  for  the  medical 
jurist.  How  many  a  victim  has  sunk  un- 
heeded into  the  grave,  anil  left  the  mur- 
derer to  steal  unsuspected  through  the  rest 
of  life.  Rut  now  the  carcase,  gone  to 
shre<ls,  can  be  made  to  stand  in  appalling 
judgment  against  the  murderer,  and  render 
him  the  ])oison  ijrain  for  grain.  Medicines 
are    jmisons,   and    the    more    virulent    the 
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more  valuable  in  skilful  hands,  which  can 
make  them  act  like  magic  on  the  most 
stubborn  frame;  but  ignorance  and  crime 
are  daily  administering  them  in  mortal 
do.ses,  and  an  intricate  branch  of  medical 
jurisprudence.  Toxicology,  is  chiefly  oceu- 
l)ied  with  the  discovery  of  means  to  detect 
their  presence  before  or  after  death,  and  to 
counteract  their  virulence  during  life.  In 
niedical  intjucsts  on  the  dead  body,  where 
the  life  of  an  innocent  accused  is  often  at 
stake,  the  nicest  acquaintance  with  morbid 
anatomy  is  often  re(|uired,  to  distinguish 
the  natural  eft'eets  of  di.sease  or  incii)ient 
decay  from  the  consequences  of  recent  in- 
juries, or  the  morbid  changes  produced  by 
poisons;  and  the  detection  of  the  various 
poisons  under  such  circumstances,  often 
demands  the  profoundest  knowledge  of  che- 
mical analysis.  Indeed,  from  the  imjjort- 
anee  and  the  variety  of  the  subjects  which 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  medical 
jurist,  he  requires  not  only  the  greatest 
professional  knowledge  and  experience, 
but  great  presence  of  mind,  candour,  and 
a  judgment  clear,  ready,  and  unbiassed. 

Such  are  the  departments  taught  by  the 
medical  faculty  of  this  establishment,  and 
to  facilitate  their  acquisition,  as  well  as  to 
diminish  the  expense  to  the  student,  he 
has  constant  access  to  a  Medical  Libra- 
r\',  containing  many  valuable  works  and 
plates,  and  to  a  Museum  of  Anatomy  al- 
ready equal  to  that  of  any  medical  school 
of  the  metrop(dis.  A  separate  IMuseum  is 
formed  for  tlie  dejiartments  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Zoology,  in  which  these 
subjects  are  taught.  In  common  with  all 
other  medical  schools  of  London,  we  iire 
still  destitute  of  a  Hotanic  Garden  ;  but 
the  connexion  of  our  learned  Professor  of 
Botany  with  the  Horticultural  Society, 
fortunately  enables  him  to  ])revent  that 
deficiency  from  being  felt.  For  the  illus- 
tration of  Morbid  Anatomy,  the  Liniversity 
])ossesses  an  immense  collection  of  cohtured 
drawings,  executeil  by  the  Professor  of 
that  dei)artment  himself,  from  actual  dis- 
eases, and  the  most  interesting  i)arts  which 
they  represent  are  i)reserved  in  sjiirit  in 
the  Museum:  this  dejjartment,  which  is 
also  illustrated  by  the  dissection  o<'  recent 
morbid  jiarts,  must  be  greatly  increased  in 
interest  and  value  by  the  api)roaehing 
opening  of  the  Hospital.  Many  of  the 
Professors  give  private  i>ractical  instruc- 
tions in  their  respective  dei)artment.s, 
which  in  such  complicated  studies  as  Che- 
mistry and  Pharmacy  must  be  invaluable 
to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  these 
advantages.  Tiie  whole  of  the  rich  mate- 
rials for  the  illustraliim  of  .Materia  ."\Iediea 
and  Pharmacy,  are  the  jirivatc  j>roi>t  ity  of 
the  Profess<»r  of  that  branch,  and  e\bibit 
the  sidiiidid  result  of  an  aitive  life  espe- 
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cially  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
department.  For  the  Obstetrical  depart- 
ment, the  University  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  beautiful 
preparations  and  machinery  of  the  late 
museum  of  Professor  Davis.  The  spacious 
apartments  for  Practical  Anatomy  are 
conveniently  placed  apart  from  the  general 
building,  by  which  the  students  can  devote 
themselves  to  that  study  without  the  in- 
convenience or  the  risk  of  interruption. 
And  every  department  of  the  curriculum 
is  provided  with  whatever  specimens,  ap- 
paratus, instruments,  drawings,  diagrams, 
and  other  means  of  illustration,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  years  has  shewn  to  be 
useful  in  communicating  knowledge.  Un- 
til the  Hospital  is  completely  ready  for 
the  admission  of  pupils,  the  usual  duties 
will  be  performed  at  the  University  Dis- 
pensary. The  Medical  Society  of  the 
University,  composed  of  students,  is  calcu- 
lated to  forward  the  great  objects  of  the 
School,  by  promoting  a  generous  emula- 
tion in  study,  and  an  agreeable  interchange 
of  knowledge — by  reproving  the  wayward 
and  encouraging  the  good  dispositions  of 
its  youthful  members  —  by  tying  early 
bonds  of  friendship,  which  will  be  the  means 
hereafter  of  extending  their  professional 
acquaintance  —  and  by  promoting  that 
unanimity  of  sentiment  and  kindly  feeling 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  institution,  which 
has  ever  characterized  our  medical  stu- 
dents. The  more  diligent  students  have 
also  opportunities  at  the  Monthly  Evening 
Conversations,  held  in  the  Museum,  of 
conversing  with  their  more  advanced  pro- 
fessional brethren  and  with  the  friends  of 
the  institution,  who  favour  us  with  their 
company  on  these  occasions. 

With  these  means  of  instruction,  and  by 
the  conscientious  discharge  of  our  several 
duties  as  teachers,  our  medical  school  and 
the  general  establishment,  without  privi- 
leges or  endowments  of  any  kind,  have 
continued  to  prosper  and  to  gain  in  public 
estimation,  and  in  conjunction  with  King's 
College,  almost  to  afford  the  advantages 
of  a  University  to  this  great  metropolis. 
Indeed,  the  best  privilege  which  a  Univer- 
sity can  possess  is  the  means  of  teaching 
the  greatest  number  of  polite  sciences  in 
the  most  efficient  manner;  and  without 
the  secure  possession  of  these  means,  all 
adventitious  privileges  and  dignities  are 
absurd  vanities,  calculated  only  to  benefit 
a  few  individuals,  who  may  be  protected 
by  such  privileges — to  excite  pettv  jea- 
lousies among  professors  by  establishing 
inequalities  of  rank — to  rouse  the  odium 
of  the  profession  by  a  monopoly  of  privi- 
lege and  an  assumed  superiority— and  to 
deceive  the  public  with  a  false  show  of 
stability.      Here  all  is  harmony — all  are 


animated  with  equal  zeal ;  here  a  liberal 
Council  is  ever  watchful  to  curb  the  am- 
bitious and  protect  the  oppressed— an  ad- 
vantage wanting  in  other  private  schools. 
Here  no  invidious  distinctions  have  yet 
sown  the  seeds  of  dissension,  or  damjied 
the  ardour  of  the  teacher;  the  enthusiasm 
of  each  in  his  own  field  of  inquiry  excites 
a  kindred  ardour  in  the  youthful  student ; 
and  the  business  of  education  is  still  an 
unmingled  source  of  satisfaction  and  de- 
light. Our  institution  is  based  on  the 
most  rational  and  solid  foundation  which 
an  unendowed  University  could  justly  de- 
sire ;  not  on  monopoly  or  exclusive  rights, 
which  generally  protect  only  such  common- 
place or  lucrative  subjects  as  never  re- 
quire protection,  and  leave  the  higher  de- 
partments to  perish,  which  alone  consti- 
tute the  difference  between  a  University 
and  a  private  School,  but  on  the  liberality 
of  its  principles — on  the  congenial  senti- 
ments of  an  enlightened  public — and  on 
its  efficiency  as  a  school  for  the  sciences  it 
professes  to  teach.  The  busy  hand  of  re- 
form, every  where  aiding  reason  against 
custom  and  power  in  establishing  the 
rights  of  man,  is  no  where  more  wanted 
than  in  the  medical  institutions  of  our 
country,  to  adapt  them  to  the  present  im- 
proved state  of  the  profession,  and  to  the 
present  wants  and  condition  of  society. 
The  exclusive  and  obnoxious  power  gra- 
dually usurped  by  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  London,  is  contrary  to  reason, 
justice,  expediency,  and  public  good.  The 
system  of  apprenticeships  to  apothecaries 
and  surgeons  is  a  system  of  menial  occu- 
pation, idleness,  or  vice :  it  is  a  remnant 
of  the  low  and  ignorant  state  of  the  pro- 
fession in  olden  times  :  it  serves  only  to 
secure  pecuniary  advantages  and  gratui- 
tous service  to  a  few  interested  men,  but 
is  ruinous  to  the  education  and  character 
of  our  youths,  degrading  to  the  medical 
profession,  and  injurious  to  the  community 
at  large.  By  shortening  the  period  of  our 
medical  curriculum  in  this  University,  in 
consequence  of  the  duration  of  apprentice- 
ships, we  sink  the  value  of  our  diploma  as 
a  testimonial  of  knowledge,  by  one  year's 
study,  beneath  that  of  Edinburgh ;  we 
countenance  an  abuse  which  we  ought  to 
endeavour  to  remedy;  and  in  place  of  ex- 
tending medical  education  by  our  new 
institution,  we  curtail  its  advantages  be- 
neath the  existing  standard,  as  if  cheaper 
honours  were  to  be  mo.e  coveted. 

From  the  abuses  which  encumber  insti- 
tutions of  ancient  date — from  the  discor. 
dant  interests  which  divide  the  profession 
— and  from  the  injurious  influence  of  char- 
tered monopolies — the  task  of  medical  re- 
form, now  in  progress,  will  be  as  difficult 
as  it  is  important;  but  no  period  for  the 
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attempt  could  be  more  appropriate  than 
the  present  ac^e  of  reason.  Establishing^ 
and  defining;  the  grades  of  our  profession — 
organizing  and  reforming  colleges  — limit- 
ing the  chartered  rights  of  corporations — 
planning  curricula  of  education  and  ap- 
pointing disinterested  boards  of  examiners 
for  the  diflerent  degrees  of  the  profession— 
defining  the  jjrivileges  of  universities  and 
of  privatf  medical  schools — establishing 
new  subdivisions  of  medical  science — de- 
fining the  ijualifications  of  teachers — the 
regulating  of  medical  patronage — are  sub- 
jects which  require  much  deliberation  and 
inquiry,  and  in  which  the  safety  of  the 
community  and  the  character  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  are  alike  interested. 

The  ancient  divisions  of  medical  sci- 
ence, as  commonly  taught  in  the  schools 
of  England,  arc  aliogether  inadequate  to 
their  present  advanced  state,  and  are  in- 
compatible with  tlieir  being  now  efli- 
ciently  taught;  and  this  aflects  not  only 
the  existing  schools  and  universities,  but 
the  regulations  of  all  chartered  companies, 
and  the  whole  system  of  medical  edu- 
cation. The  inefficient  manner  in  which 
the  subjects  of  medical  education  are 
taught  in  our  schools  by  the  present  sys- 
tem,  is  partly  indicated  by  the  remarkably 
absurd  regulations  of  chartered  companies 
requiring  students,  during  the  short  period 
allotted  to  their  academic  studies,  to  at- 
tend several  times  the  same  course  of  lec- 
tures; a,s  if  several  superficial  courses  on 
subjects  of  vast  extent  and  importance, 
were  equivalent  to  a  full  and  detailed 
course,  given  by  a  judicious  subdivision 
of  the  subjects  among  distinct  teachers : 
and  these  regulations  emanate  from  those 
very  bodies  wliose  jjrovince  it  is  to  watch 
over  medical  education,  and  to  take  care 
that  no  course  shall  comprehend  more  than 
can  be  efficiently  tauglit  within  the  period 
prescribed  for  its  duration.  It  is  only  in 
established  universities  that  a  full  and  com- 
prehensive plan  of  education  can  be  main- 
tained or  expected  ;  for  they  alone,  in  all 
countries,  are  endowed  witli  means  to  en- 
sure permanent  protection  and  talent  for 
the  higher  and  less  popular  or  common 
dejiartments  of  knowledge,  and  to  secure 
that  subdivision  of  labour  wliidi  the  ex- 
tent of  the  sciences  demands.  'I'liese  ad- 
vantages can  never  be  established  in  a 
private  school,  where  a  single  teacher  is 
compelled  to  undertake  several  dej)art- 
mcnts  in  order  to  aflord  him  adequate  re- 
muneration. 

The  privileges  of  chartered  cor]iorations 
may  prove  ruinous  to  the  l)est  interests  of 
our  profession,  and  injurious  to  the  state, 
if  not  liberalized  and  watchi  il  by  a  just 
and  impartial  Rovernnicut :  but  if' the  cor- 
jwiration  of  apothecaries  and  the  corpora- 


tion of  surgeons  are  the  best  fitted  to  plan 
their  own  curriculum,  and  to  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  their  own  candidates  for 
these  grades  of  the  profession,  why  is  the 
corporation  of  physicians  alone,  in  this 
respect,  a  name  without  a  reality.'  As  it 
is  the  obvious  interest  of  every  teacher  to 
circumscribe  the  curriculum  as  much  a.s 
possible  within  the  limits  of  his  own  de- 
paitment,  it  is  as  injudicious  to  leave  to 
them  the  planning  of  that  curriculum,  as 
it  is  to  make  them  also  the  sole  judges  of 
the  qualifications  of  their  own  put)ils  for 
the  highest  honours  in  medicine.  If  train- 
ing the  youthful  mind  to  paths  of  useful- 
ness, honour,  virtue,  and  happiness,  be 
the  grand  object  of  universities,  it  tends 
only  to  corruption  to  make  them  a  mart 
for  the  traffic  of  distinctions,  and  a  scene 
of  mercenary  contentions,  however  exj)e- 
dient  it  may  be  for  the  state  to  enrich 
them  with  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale 
of  honours.  There  can  be  no  good  rea- 
son, however,  for  London  being  behind 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  these  advan- 
tages. The  foundation  of  a  liberal  me- 
tropolitan university,  like  that  of  the  sis- 
ter kingdom,  would  be  an  undertaking  of 
vast  extent,  and  worthy  of  the  ])resent 
liberal  and  enlightened  age;  but  walls  and 
ai)iiaratus  do  not  constitute  an  university, 
for  they  can  neither  teach  the  sciences  nor 
ensure  their  being  taui;ht.  Indeed  it  is 
too  obvious  to  reijuire  remark,  that  these 
are  the  last,  and  not  the  first,  requisites  of 
a  university  which  is  founded  on  pillars, 
not  of  stone  or  of  mortar,  but  of  genius 
and  learning.  The  l^nivcrsity  of  Edin- 
burgh, so  long  the  Athenamm  of  Europe, 
when  in  its  glorj' — in  the  time  of  the 
Blacks,  the  Cullens,  the  Monros,  the  Gre- 
gorics,  the  Stewarts,  the  Playfairs,  the 
Leslies — consisted,  as  some  here  may  re- 
member, chiefly  of  an  unseemlv  aggregate 
of  ancient  cottages,  where  the  liglit  of  ge- 
nius shone  l)rightest  in  obscurity  and  un- 
adorned; and  in  iirojxution  as  its  palace 
has  risen,  that  university  has  sunk.  Let 
us  learn  from  cxi>ericnce,  and  let  us  liope 
that  the  ])eriod  is  not  far  distant  when 
England  will  no  longer  stand  alone  amiuig 
the  nations  of  Eurojie,  with  its  capital 
destitute  of  sucii  a  seminary,  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  useful  knowledi^e  and  jx)- 
lite  learning  to  its  vast  p<q)ulation  ;  and 
when  tiiat  i)eriod  shall  arrive,  the  founders 
of  this  noble  institution  will  see  the  ob- 
ject of  their  disinterested  ambition  rea- 
lized, and  will  have  the  glory  of  having 
given  the  first  impulse  to  an  undertaking 
the  most  beneficial  to  their  country  and  to 
mankind. 
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'  L'Auteiir  se  tue  k  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  s« 
tue  a  abrdger." — D'Alkmbebt. 


Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  %-c. 

ByJAMEsCoPLAND,jM.D.(Scc.  Part II. 
We  at  ]enf>th  find  a  second  part  of  this 
extraordinary  work  upon  our  table,  and 
do  so  with  all  the  satisfaction  that  attends 
the  recovery  of  a  lost  treasure.  We  had 
misgivings,  owing  to  the  long  delay ; 
but  these  are  now  happily  removed. 
The  second  part  of  the  "Dictionary"  is 
equal  to  the  first ;  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  bestow  upon  it  any  higher  com- 
mendation. The  present  portion  extends 
from  Climacteric  decay  to  Dropsy,  in- 
clusive ;  and  contains  highly  interesting 
and  elaborate,  but  condensed,  essays  on 
Climate,  Cold,  Colic,  Coma,  Concre- 
tions, Constipation,  Convulsions,  Croup, 
Cough,  Debility,  Delirium,  Dentition, 
Diabetes,  Digestive  canal.  Disease, 
Dropsj^ ;  with  many  short  articles  which 
intervene.  We  have  not,  indeed,  perused 
all  of  these,  but  we  have  done  enough  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  judgment,  and  to  con- 
vince us  that  it  is  at  once  the  most  com- 
plete, convenient,  and  satisfactory  w  ork 
of  the  kind  which  has  ever  fallen  under 
our  notice. 

A  Compendious  History  of  Small-pox ; 
with  an  Account  of  a  Mode  of  Local 
Treatment  which  prevents  the  Seam- 
ing or  Scarring  of  the  Skin,  and  the 
occurrence    of  that   aggravation    of 
symptoms  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
the  disease,  hitherto  denominated  Se- 
condary Fever.     By  Henry  George, 
Surgeon  ;    Surgeon  Extraordinary  to 
His  Royal   Highness  the    Duke    of 
Gloucester. 
To  the  readers  of  this  journal,  the  views 
of  Mr.  George  regarding  the  propriety 
of  local   treatment  in  confluent  small- 
pox,   are  familiar.      In    several  papers 
communicated  to  the  Gazette,  and  now 
reprinted  in  the  volume  before  us,  he  has 
described  the  good  effects  which  follow 
the  application   of  calamine  as  a  local 
remedy.     This  method,   he    conceives, 
not  only  prevents  the  process  of  ulcera- 
tion, but  always  rescues  the  sufferer  from 
much  misery,  and  very  frequently  from 
a  state  of  the  greatest  peril.     We  shall 
be  most  happy  to  find  that  practitioners 
give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  that  we  be  made 
instrumental  in  convcvins"  the  results  to 


the  profession.  Mr.  George,  we  per- 
ceive, ingenuously  points  out  a  passage 
in  an  old  author  of^  the  tenth  century, 
which  clearly  saves  him  from  the  charge 
of  starting  any  very  heretical  or  daringly 
novel  doctrine.  Ahron,  the  author  in 
question,  directs  that  "  when  the  pustules 
are  suj)purated,  the  patient  is  to  lie  upon 
flour  of  rice,  and  be  fumigated  with 
myrtle  and  olive  leaves,  which  will  dry 
them."  Mr.  George  Lars  the  myrtle 
and  olive  leaves,  and  contents  himself 
with  simple  calamine.  The  historical 
part  of  the  volume  is  very  well  written  ; 
and,  altogether,  we  can  recommend  the 
performance  as  highly  creditable  to  the 
author,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be 
found  as  useful  as  it  is  interesting. 

Outlines  of  Botany.  By  G.  T.  Bur- 
nett, Professor  of  Botany  in  King's 
College,  and  Fellow  of  several  So- 
cieties. Churchill,  Princes -street. 
Mr.  Burnett  is  evidently  a  first-rate 
botanist — ardently  devoted  to  his  sub- 
ject— loving  the  science  as  a  mistress. 
The  mass  of  information  collected  into 
his  Outlines  is  very  great,  and  consti- 
tutes a  sketch  of  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom — not  a  mere  introduction, in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  tenn.  The 
subjects  are  illustrated  by  numerous  and 
well-executed  woodcuts ;  and  the  whole, 
so  far  as  the  fasciculi  have  jet  gone, 
are  well  got  up.  We  must,  however, 
remark  (to  shew  that  we  are  not  insen- 
sible to  faults  as  well  as  excellencies), 
that  Mr.  Burnett's  style  is  by  no  means 
happy  ;  it  is  at  once  quaint  and  involv- 
ed, and  certainly  does  not  show  to  ad- 
vantage the  extent  of  information  which 
an  attentive  perusal  convinces  us  the 
learned  Professor  possesses  on  his  fa- 
vourite subject. 

Illustrations  of  the  Surgical  Anatomy 
of  Inguinal  and  Femoral  Hernia. 
By  William  Bloxam,  M.R.C.S. 
With  Mechanical  Plates. 
The  method  of  illustrating  various  sub- 
jects in  anatomy  by  means  of  plans 
with  moveable  parts,  has  lately  been  a 
good  deal  employed,  and  some  inge- 
nious applications  of  the  ])rinciple  have 
been  made  to  surg-eiy^  and  midwifery. 
Among  these,  the  Illustrations  of  Mr. 
Bloxam  deserve  attention  :  they  will  be 
found  to  afibrd  the  student  great  assis- 
tance in  mastering  several  important 
and  rather  difficult  j)oints  in  surgical 
anatomv. 
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•'  Licet  omnibus  licet  etiam  milu,  dignitaten  ing  chiefly   of  the  business  ill  the  seve- 

^rtis  Medical  tiien ;    potestas  modo  veniendi  iu  ,       , 

|)ublicura  sit,  dicendi  periculum  non  recuso."  ""^^     departments     of     medical      ScieilCC 

CicBRo.  with   which  students  will   be  occupied 

during  the  session  on  which  they  have 

OPENING  OF  THE  MEDICAL  entered.     The  topics  discussed  in  both 

SESSION.  are    of   a  very  general    nature,    and. 

The   wheels   of  the    great   educational  though   trite,   are   ably   handled:    and 

maciiinery  of  the  metropolis— a  twenty  there  is  a  manly  straightforwardness  of 

or  thirty-school  power,  we  believe — are  purpose   disjilayed    in   both,  for   which 

once  more  set  in   motion.     In  this,  the  >ve   can   hardly   give   them    too   much 

working    at   least    of   a    metropolitan  praise. 

University  may  be  discerned,  however  By  the   way,  it  is  rather  a  failing  of 

it  may    be  destitute  of  the  combining  ours    that    we    do    not    often    assume 

and    goveniing   influence    that   should  even   the   merit   that   is  our  due :    but 

regulate  the  whole ;  and  from  this,  also,  there  are  occasions  when  it  is  certainly 

we  may  see  the  absui-dity  of  any  one  a   fault    not  to   claim    it.      This    tune 

school — a  fractional  part— setting  itself  last  year  there  was   a  vicious   fashion 

up  as  a  whole,  and  assuming,  par  ex-  prevalent,  to  which  wc  thought  a  little 

cellence,  the  title  that  should  be  given  castigation  would   do  no  harm.     Ridi- 

only  to  the  aggregate.  cule  was  the  instrument  we  determined 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  to  use,  and,  wc  are  happy  to  see,  with 

we  used  sometimes,  in  the  earlier  part  of  such  eflect  as  gives  us  no  small  reasou 

our  career,  to  volunteer  a  certain  quan-  to   be  satisfied.     It  was  the  fashion  to 

tum  of  that  thankless  thing  called  ad-  trumpet   forth    in   introductory  lectures 

vice,  both  to  student  and  teacher— par-  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  in  cer- 

ticularly  the  former.     We  have  grown  tain  schools,  the  praises  of  self  and  com- 

wiser   as   we   have   grown   older,    and  pany,  and  poin))ously  to  state  the  most 

now    generally  reserve  our  maxims  of  overweening  claims  to  exclusive  e.xcel- 

morality  and  rules  of  conduct  for  the  lence.     Much  of  this,  we  have  the  sa- 

Tcry   few  occasions  on  which  they  are  tisfaction  to  find,  is  already  comj)letely 

imperatively    required.     In   the  way  of  altered.       In    the   Gower-street    school, 

practical    u.sefuliiess  and  the  conveying  for  example,  it   has  been   generally  re- 

of  sound    professional    instruction,    wc  marked  liow  much   the   tone   has   been 

fancy  we  can  be  mudi  Itettcr  eiii]>I(iycd  ;  subdued  from   that  of  tlie  silly  fanfuro- 

and    in  that  way   we  have  long  proved  nade  >»  hich  was  blown  last  year  by  the 

ourselves    strenuous    labourers.      This  lecturer  on  medicine,  and  by  the  teacher 

week,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  of  midwifery  the  year  before.  But  on  the 

are  not  wliolly  regardless  of  the  nonce  ;  commenci  nieiit   of  the  present   session 

for  we  publish  no  less  than   two    Intro-  there  has  been  no  wanton  atlaek  on  the 

ductory   Lectures,  delivered   in    two  of  other  medical  schools — no  ridirulous  dis- 

oiir  metrop<ditan  schools, —  not  that  in  pl.iy  of  gratuitous  gcnerositv,  on  Ijehalf 

doing  so  we  have  the  most  remote  in-  of  self  and  comrades  surrendering  the 

tention    of   allowing     the    schools    so  reversion  of  fees  which  were  im  nubibus  : 

singled  out  any  superiority  or  conces-  iu  short,  there  has  been  no  vile  putBng' 

sion    of  pre-eminence    o\er   their   con-  this  time.     Dr.  Grant,  we  are  pleased  to 
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find,  on  referriug' to  his  lecture,  has  not 
followed  the  example  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Some  tendency  to  exag-g-eraiion 
may  certainlj-  be  noticed  here  and 
there  ;  but  the  atmosphere  of  the  place 
is  evidently  favourable  to  boasting^ ;  and 
in  some  parts,  we  could  almost  af- 
firm that  a  censor's  hand  had  been  at 
work — judging,  at  least,  from  the 
length  to  which  the  lectu'-er  sometimes 
ventured,  and  where  he  was  but  too  evi- 
dently crippled.  Here  and  there,  as  we 
have  said,  a  dash  of  the  old  vice — the 
besetting  sin  of  grandiloquence — is  per- 
ceptible ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  give  Dr. 
Grant  the  fullest  credit  for  having  adopt- 
ed a  much  more  moderate  tone  than  his 
predecessors,  which  indeed  we  should 
have  a  priori  expected  from  a  man  of 
his  known  steadiness  and  ability*. 

Dr.  Watson's  address  is  a  model  of 
business-like,  unpretending  statement, 
evidently  the  product  of  an  accomplish- 
ed physician,  and  the  most  remote  from 
any  thing  in  the  shape  of  puffing  that  can 
well  be  desired.  The  King's  College  me- 
dical school  stands  acquitted  of  putting 
forth  any  gasconading  pretensions ;  and 
to  do  its  managers  justice,  they  cer- 
tainly deal  much  less  in  the  article  of 
self-commendation  and  vaunting  as- 
surance than  their  Gower  street  compe- 
titors. But  even  while  we  say  this,  we 
regret  that  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  give 
the  King's  College  folk  warning,  that  we 
have  observed  of  late  some  strong  symp- 
toms of  an  undue  desire  to  cry  up  their  es- 
tablishment in  a  certain  quarter :  though 
so  far  as  the  attempt  has  yet  been 
made,  it  has  been  too  impotent  to  be 
very  offensive,  or  any  thing  more  than 
amusing.  For  our  parts,  we  have  al- 
ready, we  think,  fully  shewn  how  in- 


*  A  contemporary,  who  has  an  unequalled  ta- 
lent for  blundering,  says,  in  his  number  of  this 
day—"  We  are  highly  gratified  to  perceive,  by  the 
introductory  lecture  of  Professor  Grant,  at  the 
London  University,  that  the  Government  is  de- 
termined to  grant  the  University  the  power  of 
conferring  degrees  in  medicine."  Now  the  truth 
is,  that  Dr.  Grant  did  not  make  any  such  state- 
ment ;  and  that  if  he  had,  it  would  have  been  con- 
trary to  the  fact. 


veterately  we  are  opposed  to  all  quac- 
kery and  puffing,  from  whatever  quarter 
it  emanates ;  and  we  now  beg  it  may  be 
clearly  understood,  that  as  we  have 
shewn  no  favour  or  affection  to  the 
Gower-street  school,  since  it  became 
degraded  by  having  recourse  to  self- 
trumpetings  and  the  publication  of  the 
vainest  pretensions,  so  shall  we  con- 
vince the  gentlemen  of  the  school  in  the 
Strand,  that  if  they  have  any  regard 
for  the  good  opinion  of  the  discreet  and 
sober  members  of  the  community  (of 
course  including"  ourselves  in  the  num- 
ber), their  best  policy  is  to  silence  the 
wight  who  is  doing  them  mischief,  and 
in  good  earnest  to  abjure  the  discredit 
of  his  patronage. 

OUR  ARRANGEMENTS   FOR   THE 

ENSUING  SEASON. 
We  have  now  presented  our  readers 
with  extended  courses  of  lectures  on 
Medicine  and  Surgery:  we  purpose  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  season  to  add  one  on 
Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children.  We  have  also  made  ex- 
tensive an-augements  for  providing  an 
ample  supply  of  clinical  lectures  and 
other  interesting  materials.  And  we  will 
only  add,  briefly — for  we  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  the  boasting  accomplish- 
ments of  our  contemporaries — that  if  we 
might  hope  our  readers  were  but  half 
as  Avell  content  with  the  result  of  our 
labours  as  we  are  with  their  yearly  in- 
creasing patronage,  then  would  the  ful- 
ness of  onr  satisfaction  be  doubled  in 
the  assurance  that  it  was  mutual. 

MR.  STANLEY  AND  MR.  SKEY. 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  distur- 
bances which  took  place  some  years 
ago  in  the  Gower-Street  School,  between 
the  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  his  demon- 
strator, together  with  the  subsequent 
rows  in  the  theatre  there,  having  afforded 
a  good  deal  of  copy  to  one  of  our  con- 
temporaries, and  sold  a  few  extra  uum- 
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l)ci-s  of  his  journnl,  the  same  worthy  has 
lent  his  best  assistance  to  get  up  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  scenes  at  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's. Witli  the  private  arrange- 
ments of  Mr.  Stanley  and  Mr.  Skcy  we 
have  nothing-  to  do  ;  bnt  as  the  lecture- 
room  is  not  the  fittest  ])lace  in  the  world 
for  deciding-  such  points,  and  as  joining 
in  uproarious  proceedings  is  not  exactly 
the  purj)ose  for  which  young  men  are 
usually  sent  by  their  friends  to  London, 
we  were  very  glad  to  learn  that  the  at- 
tempt to  create  a  riot  had  totally  failed, 
notwithstanding  the  tocsin  being  sound- 
ed by  our  amiable  contemporary. 

The  very  small  proportion  of  the  au- 
dience who  joined  in  the  disturbance 
had  their  efforts  speedily  crushed  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  those  friendly 
to  order  and  propriety;  and  Mhen,  after 
the  lecture  was  concluded,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  renew  the  diversion  in  Mr. 
Skey's  favour,  it  met  with  the  same  fate, 
Mr.  Stanley  having  come  forward  and 
made  the  statement  which  will  be  found 
in  a  subsequent  page. 

What  claims  Mr.  Skey  has  to  more 
remuneration  than  Mr.  Lawrence  or  Mr. 
Stanlc}'  had,  when  they  filled  the  same 
situation,  or  than  he  bargained  for  when 
he  accepted  it,  we  know  not ;  but  he 
certainly  has  not  taken  the  right  method 
to  obtain  the  sympathy  of  the  respectable 
part  of  the  profession.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  we  last  week  received  a 
letter  from  this  gentleman,  upon  the 
subject  of  liis  exclusion  from  the  office 
of  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital ;  it  was  written  in 
a  strange  tone,  although  it  contained  no 
ex|)ression  particularly  offensive,  and 
we  therefore  published  if,  because  we 
would  nr»t  willingly  deny  the  means  of 
making  his  gri<-v:inces  known,  to  any 
one  who  stated  tlicm  in  a  temperate — if 
not  a  conciliatory  manner.  On  the  same 
day,  hiiwever,  in  which  Me  gave  inser- 
tion to  the  letter  in  question,  another 
a[iprand,  through   a  different  medium. 


upon  the  same    subject,    and   from  the 
same  writer.     Nothing  can  be  more  re- 
markable than  the  difference  between  the 
two  letters  :  the  one  addressed  to  us  dis- 
plays only  a  few  rough  expressions  and 
much  bad  taste  ;  the  other,  which  «  as  to 
reach  the  world  through  the  purer  pages 
of  our  contemporary,  is  filled  with  vaunt- 
ing   of  himself,    and    depreciation    of 
others  —  with    inucndo-imputations   of 
bad  motives  to  every  individual  holding 
any  office  of  res])onsibility  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, whether  govemoi-s,  medical 
officers,  or  his  own  immediate  colleagues 
in  the  business  of  teaching.     We  hear- 
tily thank   Mr.  Skey  for  the  discrimina- 
tion he   has   thus  shown   in  the  assort- 
ment of  matter  for  us  and  for  our  con- 
temporary ;  he  is  quite  right — much  is 
suited  to  his  pages  which  is  not  fit  for  ours. 
If  Mr.  Skey  wished  to   prevent  an  ex- 
planation, and  to  place  Mr.  Stanley  in  a 
position  which  would  render  his  offering 
one  an    unbecoming  condescension,  he 
has  fully  attained  his  purpose.     His  ap- 
peal to  us,  therefore,   "  to  support  him 
in  obtaining  an   inquiry,"   is  made  in 
vain  ;  we  cannot  further  the  end  unless 
we  approve  the  means.     This,  however, 
need  be  no  subject  of  regret,  for  it  will 
serve    to    secure    him    a   still    ^Narmcr 
sympathy  in  those  fostering  arms  which 
are  ever  open  to  receive  and  console  ne- 
glected merit.     Let  him  take  heed  that 
he  is  not  consumed  in  the  embrace. 

MR.    STANLEV'S    ADORESS. 

The  theatre  wasnuich  crowded  to  hear 
Mr.  Stanley's  introductory  lecture.  Some 
disturbance  was  evidently  expected,  and 
the  opening  of  the  school  in  Aldersgatc- 
Street  having  been  ])ostponed,  all  the 
pupils  in  the  neighbourhood  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  present.  Some 
partial  hissing  took  place  on  Mr.  Stanley 
making  iiis  appearance,  but  it  was  soou 
drowned  by  the  ))rej)onderatingai)i)Iause, 
and  the  lecture  proceeded  without  inter- 
rujition    to   its  close.     Another  effort  at 
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expressinf>-  disapprobation  being  again 
made,  Mr.  Stanley  came  forward  and 
made  the  following-  statement,  which 
appeared  to  be  regarded  as  perfectly 
satisfactory  by  nine-tenths  of  tbose 
present. 

"  I  request  your  attention  to  tbe  few 
observations  t  am  about  to  make  re- 
specting tbe  arrangements  in  the  Anato- 
mical department,  concerning  which  you 
are,  I  presume,  now  interesting  your- 
selves. 

"  There  are  certain  regulations  ema- 
nating from  the  Governors  of  the  Hospi- 
tal, for  the  management  of  tbe  school 
establislied  by  them  within  its  walls. 

"  According  to  these  regulations,  cer- 
tain parts  of  tbe  Anatomical  department 
are  to  be  arranged  by  tbe  Anatomical 
teacher,  with  tbe  concurrence  of  tbe 
medical  body  of  tbe  hospital,  composed 
of  tbe  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

"  And  I  have  now  to  state  that  no  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  in  any 
other  way  than  that  here  pointed  out  by 
the  Governors,  namely,  with  tbe  con- 
currence of  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

"  I  bold  myself  responsible  for  the 
communication  of  the  most  complete 
instruction  in  tbe  departments  of  science 
with  which  I  am  especially  concerned. 

"  If,  however,  there  are  any  genlle- 
men  not  disposed  to  trust  to  this  pledge, 
and  who  will  still  feel  themselves  ag- 
grieved, who  will  think  that  the  instruc- 
tion now  proffered  to  them  is  not  so 
good  as  that  which  they  have  hitherto 
received,  I  sliall  be  most  ready  to  give 
to  such  gentlemen  every  facility  in 
making  those  arrangements  for  them- 
selves which  they  may  conceive  will  be 
most  conducive  to  their  advantage. 

"  I  assume  that  disapprobation  can 
be  expressed  only  by  tbose  gentlemen 
who,  having  entered  to  tbe  lectures,  may 
feel  that  the  instruction  now  proffered 
is  not  so  good  as  that  they  have  hitherto 
received.  And,  accordingly,  to  such 
gentlemen  I  declare  my  perfect  readiness 
to  return  to  them  the  portion  of  their 
fees  they  may  wish  to  receive. 

"  And  as  an  assurance  to  the  class  of 
my  having  performed  this  promise,  I 
shall  be  ready  to  publish  upon  the  walls 
of  this  theatre  or  elsewhere,  the  names 
of  those  gentlemen  by  whom  such  ap- 
plications have  been  made  to  me." 


GENERAL  DISPENSARY,  ALDERS- 
GATE-STREET. 

It  is  whispered  that  some  juggling  is 
on  foot  between  the  Committee  of  the 
Aldersgate-street  Dispensary  and  the 
medical  men  who  are  now  doing  duty 
there.  The  rumor  is,  that  they  are  to 
be  elected  without  becoming  candidates. 
We  cannot  credit  it :  no  body  of  men 
can  be  so  blind  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  as  to  imagine 
that  they  can  without  disgrace  accept 
an  appointment  which  they  acknow- 
ledge it  would  be  unprofessional,  and 
little  short  of  infamous,  openly  to  seek. 
If  they  do  accept  appointments  thus 
thrust  upon  them,  then  is  their  present 
reserve  but  affectation — a  fear  of  public 
censure,  not  a  love  of  professional  ho- 
nour ;  then  is  their  declining  to  ask  for 
what  they  secretly  covet,  the  result  of 
cowardice, — with  just  sagacity  enough 
to  know  v\hat  is  wrong,  but  without 
virtue  enough  to  do  what  is  right.  It 
would  in  short  be  such  a  contemptible 
piece  of  dirty  shuffling,  that  we  will  not 
believe  it,  notwithstanding  the  source  of 
our  information,  and  feel  convinced  that 
the  gentlemen  alluded  to  will  be  the 
first  to  rebut  the  charge*. 

WAKLEY   OUTWITTED. 

Some  satirical  rogue  has  written  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Lancet,  complimenting 
him  upon  bis  "  powerful"  leaders  in 
support  of  the  medical  officers  of  tbe 
Aldersgate-street  Dispensary,  which,  he 
says,  have  made  him  quite  the  "  Times" 
of  the  profession  ;  and  not  content  with 
the  puff  direct,  he  farther  indulges  our 
contemporary  with  the  pufl'  collateral, 
contrasting-  his  spirit  and  consistency 
with  tbe  "  cautious  special  pleading"  of 
the  Gazette  on  the  same  subject.  It  is 
astonishing-  that   Wakley  should  have 


•  Since  writing  the  above,  the  mask  has  been 
thrown  off.  Two  of  the  surgeous  on  duty  have 
openly  announced  themselves  as  caudiilntcs. 


W  AKLEY  OUTWITTED. 
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been  such  a  blockhead  as  to  bo  taken  in 
by  this,  and  not  perceive  that 

"  Praise  undeserved  is  satire  in  disguise" — 

the  thing-  being-  evidently  written  in 
irony,  though  he  has  actually  published 
it  in  pure  simplicity,  and  has  thus  com- 
pelled us,  in  self-defence,  to  expose  his 
total  want  of  any  thing  like  consis- 
tency on  the  subject  —  his  veering- 
with  the  changes  of  the  wind  —  the 
most  mobile  and  obedient  weathercock 
in  the  metropolis.  But  it  will  be  asked, 
does  he  not  supj)ort  the  medical  men  on 
this  occasion?  Oh,  yes;  nothing  can 
exceed  the  virtuous  indignation  which 
he  now  displays  against  the  insult 
offered  to  their  medical  officers  by  the 
Dispensary  Committee,  except  the  in- 
sult which  he  himself  offered  them 
when  the  discussion  first  began ;  no- 
thing can  be  more  unqualified  than  the 
support  he  now  gives  the  medical  officers 
against  the  Committee,  except  the  sup- 
port he  then  gave  the  Committee  against 
the  medical  officers;  nothing  can  equal 
the  abuse  he  now  vents  against  those 
who  may  become  candidates  for  any  of 
die  vacancies,  except  the  abuse  he  then 
poured  forth  against  the  men  who  lately 
held  the  appointments. 

When  the  law  was  first  proposed  by 
the  Committee,  that  persons  subscribing 
only  three  days  before  an  election  at  tlie 
General  Dispensary  in  Aldcrsgatc-Strcet 
should  be  allowed  to  vote,  the  medical 

Wakley^s  Appeal  to  the  Governors  of  the  Alders- 
giste-Streel  Dispemary  against  the  Medical 
J\len,  and  aguinst  ]/reveitting  the  appoint- 
ments J'rom  being  sold. 

"  The  officers  of  the  General  Dispensary 
iu  Aldcry^te-strect  have  forwarded  to  us  a 
copy  of  a  circular  wliich  they  have  ad- 
dressed to  the  Goveniiirs  of  that  institu- 
tion. [Here  follows  an  extract  sliowing 
that  tJie  medical  men  called  upon  the 
(Tovernnrs  to  oppose  the  abrofjation  of 
the  law,  that  no  one  should  vote  who 
had  not  subscribed  'ix  months  before, 
and  projfosed  substitution  for  it  of  one 
empowering  any  person  to  vote  who  paid 
liis  money   three  days  before    tlie  day  of 


men  addressed  a  circular  to  the  Gover* 
nors,  calling  upon  them  to  come  forward 
and  reject  it.  We  seconded  their  appeal, 
and  have  never  held  but  one  straight- 
forward, uncompromising,  and  consis- 
tent course  throughout.  The  Editor  of 
the  Lancet  has  also  recorded  his  opinions: 
he  advised  the  Governors  to  disregard 
the  appeal  of  their  officers — whom  he 
represented  as  having  obtained  their 
own  appointments  by  "  lying  and  in- 
trigue." He  gives  a  supposititious  case 
of  "  a  thorough-going  intriguer,"  and 
then  ironically  adds,  "  such  a  man  is 
well  entitled  to  call  upon*  the  Gover- 
nors to  adopt  a  more  pure  system  of 
election." ! 

Now  all  this  is  nothing  to  us,  and 
being  but  part  and  parcel  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  publication,  we  should 
never  have  dreamt  of  alluding  to  it  but 
for  the  inconceivable  folly  of  our  con- 
temporary, in  inserting  a  sneer  against 
the  Gazette,  and  thus  challenging  a 
comparison  with  us  on  this  subject. 
He  shall  be  gratified.  For  the  strength 
and  consistency  of  our  humble  support 
to  the  cause  of  the  profession  on  this 
occasion,  we  appeal  to  every  sentence 
in  this  journal  in  which  the  subject  has 
been  alluded  to; — in  proof  of  the  nature 
of  Wakley's  support,  we  shall  also  adopt 
an  analogous  proceeding  :  we  shall  give 
him  the  benefit  of  his  own  words — shall 
adduce  not  a  syllable  against  him,  ex- 
cept from  his  own  pages. 

WakUyU  Appeal  to  the  Medical  Men  against 
the  Governors  of  the  Aldersgate-Streel  Dis- 
pensary, and  against  allouing  the  appoint- 
ments to  be  sold. 

"  At  this  meeting — [i.  e.  one  at  which 
the  «|ucstion  as  to  the  mode  of  election  was 
di-cided  against  the  medical  men,]  — the 
wliole  of  the  mtdieal  oHiccrs,  ])liysicians 
and  surgeons,  resigned  their  offices.  \\  hy  ? 
Hccause  the  Governors,  in  the  opinion  of 
these  medical  officers,  shewed  a  nanton 
disregard  of  the  respcctabilitv  of  the  pro- 
fession and  the  welfare  of  the  sick  jioor. 
Is  there  a  legjilly  <iualified  nirnibcr  fif  any 
one  of  our  (.'ollcges  or  Halls  who  will  go 
debase  himself— who  will  so  insult  all  his 
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election;  the  Lancet  then  continues: — ] 
So  much  zeal  and  apparent  liberality  in  a 
good  cause  is  entitled  to  our  admiration. 
But  in  casting  our  eye  over  the  six  names 
which  are  subscribed  to  the  circular,  one 
is  led  to  inciuire  how,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  wonderful,  a  majority  of  those  self- 
same gentlemen  happened  to  be  elected 
physicians  and  surgeons  to  an  important  in- 
stitution. Was  fame  the  cause  of  their  suc- 
cess ?  No.— Their  discoveries  in  medicine? 
No. — Great  skill  exhibited  in  the  perform- 
ance of  medical  duties  ?  No.  *  *  *  * 
The  iuhscribers  of  the  charily  need  not  in- 
terfere, for  ive  assure  them  it  would  fatigue 
titeir  bruins  to  devise  any  method  which 
could  deteriorate  the  one  they  already  have. 
The  proposition  for  preferring  the  vote  of  a 
fellmonger,  or  fshnionger,  of  six  months'  eiiil- 
ence,  to  one  of  three  days,  in  the  selection  of  a 
medical  officer  to  a  charity,  is  assuredly  bottomed 
in  ahsurciily.  For  ourselves,  we  know  not 
how  to  choose  between  the  man  who 
would  obtain  an  office  through  the  direct  in- 
fuence  of  money,  and  he  (him)  who,  to  insure 
success,  would  not  scruple  to  resort  to  lying  and 
intrigue." — Leading  article,  Lancet,  July  6, 
1833. 


professional  brethren  —  who  will  be  so 
ready  to  proclaim  his  own  infamy,  as  to 
accept  an  office  in  a  medical  institution, 
the  Governors  of  which  have  already  de- 
clared that  such  office  is  open  to  sale,  and 
may  be  had  by  the  highest  bidder?  Good 
God!— -how  repeatedly  have  we  declared 
that  these  Dispensaries  may  be  denomi- 
nated human  slaughter-houses  ?  and  here, 
in  confirmation  of  our  statement,  it  is  an- 
nounced that  multiplied  contributions,  of 
only  a  few  days'  standing,  may  secure  the 
legal  impunity  of  destroying  the  wretched 
beings  who  seek  for  a  mitigation  of  their 
sufferings   under    the     much-abused    name    of 

charity.  But  we  implore  —  most 

earnestly  implore  —  every  member  of  the 
profession,  who  places  the  slightest  value 
on  the  respectability  and  usefulness  of  that 
profession,  or  who  is  desirous  of  preserving 
his  own  peace  of  mind,  [Sec.  &c.]  to  ap- 
l)rove,  by  his  voice  and  actions,  the  noble 
resolution  of  those  medical  officers  who 
have  abandoned  an  important  station  ra- 
iher  than  witness  the  sacrifice  of  a  princi- 
ple in  wltich  the  maintenance  of'  their  own 
honour,  and  the  welfare  of  the  sick  poor,  are 
alike  involved." — Leading  article,  Lanc£t, 
Sept.  14,  1833. 


So  much  for  the  "  Times"  of  the  medical  profession. 


CONDUCT  OF  SOME  MEDICAL 
WITNESSES  AT  CORONERS' 
INQUESTS. 

Two  or  three  tliing-s  have  happened  this 
week  connected  « ith  Coroners'  Inquests 
which  we  think  deserve  a  word  or  two 
of  notice.  lu  the  first  place,  there  was 
a  medical  man  who  declined  to  say 
what  was  the  cause  of  death  in  a  very- 
simple  case,  unless  he  was  first  permit- 
ted to  hold  a  post-mortem  examination. 
The  jurj-  found  a  verdict  of  "  accidental 
death,"  without  consulting-  him  further. 
We  think  the  jury  was  right,  both  in 
point  of  fact  and  of  conduct ;  and  that 
the  medical  man  was  needlessly  fasti- 
dious about  giving-  his  opinion.  It  is  a 
very  mistaken  notion  that  is  entertained 
by  some  medical  witnesses,  that  a  post- 
mortem examination  is  essential  in  every 
case  before  an  opinion  regarding  the 
cause  of  death  can  be  g-iven.  Why, 
even  in  cases  of  poisoning-,  the  internal 
lesions  are  often  immaterial,  and  the 
whole  co}'pus  delicti  is  manifest  either 
from  the  sjonptoms  preceding'  dissolu- 
tion, the  external  marks,  or  tl)e  moral 
circuuistauces :    au    iuspecdon    of   the 


morbid  appearances  may  often  be  very- 
well  dispensed  with.  Besides,  where  in 
a  trivial  case  sufficiently  intelligible  to 
a  jury  of  common  understandings,  a 
medical  man  steps  in,  and  calls  for  a 
post-mortem  examination,  he  has  the  air 
of  wishing-  to  mystify  a  plain  matter  of 
fact,  and  gets  the  character  of  being 
only  bent  upon  having  his  fee.  With  re- 
gard to  the  fee,  it  were  very  desirable 
that  some  legal  arrangement  were  made ; 
for  the  Coroner  has  not  the  power,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  of  allocating 
one :  the  demand,  therefore,  at  present, 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  witness  is 
fruitless;  and  to  avoid  any  squabble 
about  it,  the  Coroner  and  jury  very  often 
prefer  going  without  a  medical  opinion 
at  all. 

Another  case  has  occurred,  in  addition 
to  the  one  noticed  last  week,  in  which  a 
medical  man  refused  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion of  the  simplest  nature  without  a 
fee.  Perseverance  in  this  practice, 
though  it  may  be  ultimately  attended 
with  benefit  to  practitioners,  has,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  a  very  ])oor  appearance  in 
the  eyes  of  common  observers. 

A  third  point  which  we  would  remark 
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upon  is  what  occurred  very  recently,  iu 
an  inauest  on  a  child.  This  child  was 
strongly  suspected  to  have  come  hy  its 
death  m  consequence  of  violent  treat- 
ment received  from  the  brutal  father:  the 
symptoms  of  the  child's  death  and  the 
moral  c\idencc  almost  proved  the  fact; 
yet  there  being'  no  morbid  appearance 
or  marks  of  lesion  disco\  erable  on  the 
medical  inspection  of  the  body,  the  in- 
ference was,  that  the  violence  inflicted 
was  not  the  cause  of  death :  nay,  one 
of  the  witnesses  ventured  to  say,  that  if 
the  injury  just  referred  to  had  been  the 
cause  of  death,  marks  of  it  would  have 
been  apparent.  With  submission  to  this 
learned  jurist,  we  can  only  say  that  we 
are  astonished  at  the  hardihood  of  his  as- 
sertion. It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think 
that  death  cannot  occur  from  blows  or 
kicks  without  the  marks  of  these  inju- 
ries being  discoverable  on  the  body. 
Every  tyro  in  legal  medicine  knows  to 
the  contrary,  and  can  point  out  decisive 
cases  on  the  point.  Loose  opinions  of 
this  kind  thrown  out  by  men,  called 
medical,  who  happen  to  be  summoned 
before  Coroners'  juries,  do  much  mis- 
chief, from  the  handle  which  they  afford 
to  contradiction,  and  thus  to  lowering 
the  value  of  medical  testimony  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public. 


CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

O.V    THE 

AMPUTATION  AND  REMOVAL  OF 
PORTIONS  OF  THE  LOWER  JAW. 

Bv    BaKON    DrPtYTREN. 

From  the  "  Le^-ons  Orales,"  published   pfrlodl- 
cally,  under  the  Baron's  inspection.* 


A  FRionTtL  cancer  has  devoured  a  lip — 
it  has  seized  upon  the  jaw — the  bone  is 
deeply  disorganized,  or  destroyed— the 
evil  makes  rapid  projrress,  which  the  re- 
sources of  art  cannot  arrest — the  patient 
is  diinmed  to  certain  death.  Before  he 
rearhes  the  fatal  cfoal,  however,  he  is  the 
vittim  of  the  most  eniel  tortures  that  can 
afflict  humanity.  His  hideous  aspect  ren- 
ders him  an  object  of  disi^ust  and  horror 
both  to  himself   and  his  acquaintances; 


•  In  the  present  "  Le^an,"  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  reimrterH  take  upon  tlicmselves  the  whole  rc- 
sponsiliility  of  sounding  the  iiriiises  of  the  sur- 
peon  of  Ihc  Hotel  Dieu.  sometime*  lu  the  highcbt 
fctrain  ol  panegyric— 'i"ra/i«/. 


they  fly  from  him  :  sequestered  from  so- 
ciety, he  courts  death,  and  complains  of 
the  slowness  of  its  approach.  On  behold- 
ins?  such  an  object,  the  heart  even  of  the 
professional  man  shudders :  he  seeks,  in 
the  resources  of  his  int^enuity,  for  some 
means  which  science  denies ;  a  bold  ope- 
ration is  attempted;  the  whole  evil  is  re- 
m<ived;  the  most  brilliant  success  crowns 
the  hojies  of  the  operator;  the  wretch 
whom  death  had  just  now  menaced  is  de- 
livered from  all  sufterinsj;  in  a  short  time 
all  the  horrible  traces  of  his  disorder  have 
vanished;  and  he  re-enters  society,  to  en- 
joy all  his  privileges  and  advantages,  and 

he  may  live  a  long  life  after How 

shall  we  hail  the  man  to  whom  humanity 
is  indebted  for  so  great  a  benefit? .  .  .  But 
let  us  hasten  to  proclaim  it  aloud — to  the 
glory  of  its  author — to  the  glory  of  French 
surgery — that  it  was  in  France,  in  Paris, 
and  byour  ownillustrioussurgeon,  M.  I)u- 
puytren,  that  this  admirable  operation 
was  first  conceived  and  executed.  It  was 
in  the  year  1812.  It  now  belongs  to  the 
general  domain  of  science  ;  and  numerous 
examples  of  success,  obtained  by  many 
surgeons  in  various  countries,  have  com- 
pletely confirmed  its  eflieaey. 

Before  Me  enter  on  the  development  of 
which  the  subject  is  susceptible,  we  think 
it  our  duty  to  record  the  first  ease  in  which 
amputation  of  the  lower  jaw  was  ever  per- 
formed. 

The  earliest  Case  of  Amputation  of  the  Lower 
Jaw  —  Complete  Success. 
Lesier,  a  cabriolet  proprietor,  aged  40 
at  the  time  when  he  wa.s  operated  upon, 
had  experienced,  in  the  year  1797 — that  is 
to  say,  fifteen  years  previously — certain 
dull  pains  iu  the  lower  jaw. "  The  left 
canine  tooth  soon  after  became  prominent, 
and  fell  out,  being  presently  replaced  by 
a  fungous  excrescence  which  sprung  from 
the  bottom  of  the  socket.  This  tumor, 
though  frecjucntly  attacked  with  the  ac- 
tual cautery,  as  often  sj)rung  uj)  again, 
more  large  and  painful  than  ever :  it  de- 
generated  at  last  into  carcinoma ;  and 
when  the  patient  at  length,  in  1812,  after 
much  hesitation,  came  to  put  himself  un- 
der 31.  Dupuytren's  care,  and  agreed  to 
permit  an  operation,  his  state  was  as  fol- 
lows : — Tlie  cancerous  tumorextended  from 
the  second  molar  on  the  right  side  to  the 
ramus  of  the  maxilla  on  the  left.  The 
base  of  the  tongue  was  turned  backwards; 
the  teeth  were  embedded  iu  the  fungus, 
whence  there  flowed  a  disgusting  and 
foetid  sanies.  The  lower  jaw  was  of  trijde 
its  natural  size,  and  tlie  sarc<mia  was  bu- 
ried deeply  in  its  substance.  The  tumor 
was  reddish,  mixed  with  white,  and  itob- 
literateil  and  protruded  biyond  the  opening 
of  tJie  mouth,  v\hich   it  kejit  extended  as 
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wide  as  the  arliculation  of  the  jaw  would 
permit.  It  formed  three  projections;  one 
of  which  rose  between  the  dental  arcades, 
whilst  the  other  two  pushed  forward  each 
a  cheek.  The  only  means  of  puttinc;  food 
into  the  mouth  was  by  drawing  aside  the 
ri,q;ht  commissure.  Respiration  difficult; 
ptyalism  abundant;  mastication  almost 
wholly  impossible;  the  utterance  extremely 
indistinct.  Yet  the  appetite  was  still  ac- 
tive, "and  the  constitution  of  the  patient 
seemed  so  little  impaired  that  no  fear  was 
entertained  of  the  slow  fever  under  which 
he  was  continually  labouring. 

Having  given  him  a  purgative  on  the 
28th  November,  M.  Dupuytren,  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Breschet,  Lebreton,  and  some  other 
surgeons,  proceeded  two  days  after  to  the 
operation.  It  should  be  noted  here,  that 
the  patient  had  the  imprudence  to  drink, 
in  the  morning,  a  litre  and  a  half  of  wine, 
to  give  him  strength.  He  was  placed 
sitting  as  for  the  operation  for  cataract. 
Thelabial  arteries  were  compressed  against 
the  rami  of  the  maxilla.  The  surgeon, 
placed  before  the  patient,  seized  with  his 
left  hand  the  right  side  of  the  lower  lip, 
whilst  an  assistant  attended  to  the  left  side. 
An  incision  was  then  made  through  the 
middle  of  the  lip,  and  extended  nearly  to 
the  hyoid.  The  two  flaps  thus  formed 
were  dissected  off,  leaving  the  tumor  un- 
covered. A  section  was  then  made  of  the 
jaw  on  each  side,  about  an  inch  from  its 
angles:  the  instrument  used  was  a  hand- 
saw. 

There  was  no  blood  of  any  consequence 
lost  in  proceeding  so  far;  but  as  soon  as 
the  muscles  attached  to  the  apophysis  and 
the  mylohyoid  were  divided,  the  arteries, 
which  were  more  voluminous  in  relation 
to  the  tumor,  became  engaged.  The  hae- 
morrhage, however,  was  less  than  could 
have  been  expected.  The  fingers  of  the 
assistants,  or  of  the  surgeon,  applied  to  the 
branches  of  the  submental  and  lingual  ar- 
teries, suspended  the  effusion  of  blood,  and 
the  carcinoma  was  in  short  wholly  re- 
moved. The  trunk  of  the  submental  was 
tied,  and  the  wound  was  cauterized  with 
an  iron  at  a  white  heat.  Charpie  was  put 
before  each  stump,  and  the  flaps  were 
drawn  together.  In  order  to  encourage  a 
flow  of  pus,  a  wick  was  placed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  wound,  near  the  hyoid ;  and, 
finally,  the  external  parts  were  covered 
with  charpie  and  compresses,  and  the  ap- 
parel supported  by  a  chin  cloth.  But  no 
sooner  was  this  done  than  a  hfemorrliage 
took  place,  and  the  patient  had  to  be  un- 
dressed again.  A  cauterization  more  se- 
vere than  the  first  was  effected;  and  after 
being  dressed  once  more,  the  patient  was 
able  to  put  himself  to  bed.  The  parts  re- 
moved weighed  a  pound  and  a  half ;  the 
bone  was  cxostoscd,  carious,  necrosed,  and 


softened,  in  several  places;  the  fungus  was 
hard,  fibrous,  and  crepitous  under  the 
knife. 

Every  thing  went  on  favourably  after 
the  operation.  Upon  removing  the  ap- 
parel on  the  3th  day,  the  part  of  the  flaps 
which  were  brought  together  were  found 
perfectly  reunited.  The  eschars  became 
detached  on  the  15th  day;  the  appetite  of 
the  patient  was  good ;  and  there  was  no 
disturbance  in  the  system.  On  the  27th 
day  Lesier  drove  one  of  his  own  cabriolets ; 
on  the  30th  two  little  pieces  of  bone  came 
away  from  the  stump ;  and  in  fifteen  days 
more  the  cure  was  complete.  The  tissues 
gradually  hardened ;  the  two  stumps  ap- 
proached each  other ;  and  a  sort  of  chin, 
which  was  newly  formed,  almost  wholly 
removed  any  deformity.  It  is  now  twenty- 
one  years  since  the  operation,  and  M.  Le- 
sier is  at  this  moment  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  best  health.  His  picture,  representing 
him  such  as  he  was  previous  to  the  opera- 
tion, may  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the 
School  of  Medicine. 

Having  thus  related  the  circumstances 
which  gave  occasion  to  M.  Dupuytren  to 
practise  this  important  operation,  it  will 
now  be  proper  to  state  how  he  was  induced 
to  contrive  it ;  what  are  the  circumstances 
which  indicate  its  adoption;  in  what  con- 
sists the  essence  of  the  operation,  and  the 
varieties  which  it  presents,  according  to  the 
part  of  the  jaw  that  is  concerned;  and 
what  are  the  consecutive  accidents  likely 
to  be  developed.  We  shall  then  give  a  very 
succinct  account  of  the  numerous  opera- 
tions of  the  kind  since  practised,  both  in 
France  and  in  other  countries. 

It  was  proved  long  ago  by  the  effects  of 
wounds  from  fire-arms,  attended  by  com- 
minutive  fractures,  that  considerable  por- 
tions, or  even  the  whole,  of  the  lower  jaw 
might  be  destroyed,  without  death  result- 
ing from  those  mutilations.  M.  Larrey 
speaks  of  a  soldier  who  lost  nearly  the  en- 
tire of  it,  and  who  yet  lives;  and  since  the 
year  181.3,  a  number  of  soldiers  with  simi- 
lar lesions  may  have  been  observed  at  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides;  some  of  them  are 
even  still  to  be  seen.  Other  causes  also, 
such  as  caries  or  necrosis  of  the  bone  have 
often  destroved  more  or  less  of  it,  and 
yet  the  patients  have  recovered  without 
any  great  deformity  being  left.  Hippo- 
crates himself  relates  such  a  case.  But 
one  of  the  most  remarkal)le  on  record  is 
that  which  Guernery  observed  at  the 
Bicetre:  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw  exfo- 
liated, and  then  grew  again,  so  as  even  to 
allow  of  mastication.  Van  Wy  speaks  of 
a  patient  who  lost  the  jaw  almost  wholly, 
yet  survived  for  a  long  time.  Two  similar 
cases  are  to  be  found  in  Desault's  journal. 
A  woman  at  Bourges  lost  the  right  half. 
M.  Boyer  relates,  in  Plenk's  Bibliotheca, 
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tliat  a  man  had  his  jaw  taken  off  by  a 
millstone,  yet  was  saved.  But  notwith- 
stiimlinsr  all  the  cases  on  record  scrvina:  to 
demonstrate  the  facility  with  which  losses 
of  substance  of  this  part  are  borne  wi  bout 
the  occurrence  of  formidable  consequences, 
the  matter  remained  without  applicati(m 
until  1812,  when  M.  Dupuytren  conceived 
the  possibility  of  amjuitating  the  lower 
jaw — an  operation  which  deserves  to  be 
accounted  as  a  conquest  in  sursjcry.  Since 
this  date,  however,  as  we  shall  sec,  it  has 
been  frequently  repeated  by  several  of  the 
most  clever  surgeons  in  France,  Germany, 
Enpland,  and  America. 

The  afl'ections  which  ])rincipally  call  for 
the  aid  of  this  operation  are  fungus  ha?ma- 
todes,  spina  ventosa,  and  cancer,  which  ex- 
tend from  the  soft  parts  to  the  osseous,  and 
o  teo-sarcoma,  which  develoj)s  itself  pri- 
mitively in  the  latter.  'I'his  last  disorder 
is  decidedly  the  one  which  has  most  fre- 
quently demanded  the  jjcrformanee  of  the 
operation ;  and  we  therefore  think  it  not 
out  of  place  to  offer  some  details  on  its 
development  and  symptoms  in  the  maxil- 
lary region.  The  disease  sometimes  arises 
from  the  extension  of  a  cancerous  com- 
plaint from  the  lip  to  the  gum,  and  from 
the  latter  to  the  bone.  At  other  limes  it 
is  the  result  of  a  cancerous  degeneration, 
of  an  epulis,  which  has  equally  in- 
vaded the  tissue  of  the  bone.  In  both 
these  cases,  the  disease  of  the  bone,  which 
is  but  the  consequence  of  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tissues,  is  always  in  a  less  ad- 
vanced state  than  in  those  tissues.  But 
wliere  the  osteo-sareoma  is  the  primi- 
tive disorder,  it  remains  for  a  long  time 
limited  to  the  heme,  and  may  ac(juire  a 
considerable  volume  before  the  tissues  of 
the  lip  and  cheeks  are  affected.  Hence 
we  have  the  complaint  jiresenting  itself 
in  two  principal  forms:  in  the  one,  con- 
sisting of  cancerous  fungositics,  red  and 
bleeding,  rising  above  the  substance  of 
the  bone,  the  latter  substance  remaining 
only  very  superficially,  if  at  all,  affected. 
The  second  form  is  that  in  which  the  dis- 
ease begins  at  the  centre  of  the  bone,  which 
citiuijirs,  and  becomes  swollen  in  its  thick- 
ness. Most  tumors  of  this  hitter  sort  ac- 
quire a  considerable  bulk,  and  produce  a 
rejiulsivc  deformity:  the  teeth,  loosened 
and  displaced,  seem  implanted  here  and 
there  in  the  substance  of  the  bone;  to  close 
the  jaws  is  in)possil>le:  the  lijjs  distended, 
thinned,  and  tightly  applied  to  the  tumor, 
do  not  retain  the  saliva  which  comes  over 
tliem  eontiuually :  yet  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  tum<»rs  of  this  kind  do  not  for  the 
most  part  ulcerate  or  become  cancerous  for 
a  long  time.  This  is  why  we  have  reason 
to  think  that  ceitain  comjdaints  have  been 
fre(|uently  treated  as  osteo  sareoum  whi«-h 
luive  been  in  reality  only  varieties  of  spina 


rentosa ;  and  we  are  the  more  strongly 
inclined  to  adopt  this  opinion,  since  in 
touching  the  circumference  of  the  tumor 
we  may  often  feel  under  the  mucous  mem- 
brane an  osseous  plate  of  extreme  tenuity, 
which  gives  a  sound  like  that  of  crackling 
parchment  when  it  is  pressed  upon.  But  it 
should  be  added,  that  the  treatment  is  the 
same  in  both  cases :  the  distinction  is  im- 
portant merely  with  reference  to  the  prog- 
nosis— a  recurrence  of  the  complaint  being 
less  to  be  apprehended  in  spina  ventosa 
than  in  cancer. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that,  however 
numerous  may  be  the  varieties  of  cancer- 
ous disorder  attacking  the  lower  jaw,  any 
of  them  can  be  subdued  by  a  mere  opera- 
tion. But  the  operation  may  be  modified 
with  advantage  in  different  cases.  If,  for 
example,  the  disease  be  limited  to  the  al- 
veolar ridge,  we  may  remove  the  part 
either  with  the  lenticular  knife,  or  the  bone 
forceps  and  a  strong  file.  When  the  sur- 
face merely  of  the  bone  is  afl'ectcd,  it  must 
be  scrajied,  after  extirjmtiug  the  soft  parts  j 
and  in  both  cases,  when  there  is  any  rea- 
son  to  suspect  that  the  osseous  tissue  is 
more  deeply  engaged,  red-hot  iron  should 
be  applied  to  the  denuded  surface,  in  order 
to  make  the  cure  complete.  But  when  the 
disorder  has  seized  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  bone,  a  more  serious  operation  is  re- 
quired,—  there  is  no  alternative  but  to 
amputate  the  entire  part. 

Fungus  humatodes  of  the  lower  jaw — Eitirpa- 
lion — Cure. 
^Ve  shall  now  give  a  case  possessed  of  a 
certain  degree  of  interest,  owing  to  the  dif- 
fic'ilties  of  diagnosis  which  were  expe- 
rienced in  it.  It  was  a  case  of  fungus  hu- 
matodes developed  in  the  substance  of  the 
lower  jaw.  A  girl  of  14,  who  did  not  seem 
to  be  more  than  10,  entered  the  Hotel 
Dieu  on  the  1st  of  August,  18-21>.  She  had 
a  tumor  behin<l  the  lower  lij»,  which  it 
pushed  prominently  forward  ;  it  formed  a 
projection  in  front  of,  and  below  the 
tongue,  and  had  been  growing  for  no  more 
than  six  mouths,  nor  had  it  given  her  any 
severe  pain.  Tlie  incisor  and  canine  teeth 
were  irregularly  set,  and  loose,  as  if  they 
were  imbedded  in  soft  wax;  the  gums 
were  elevated,  and  had  at  their  internal 
base  a  number  of  ])romiuenees  of  a  deep 
red  colour.  Tbe  same  appearances  marked 
the  outside  of  the  gums.  On  taking  two 
op])osite  points  of  the  jaw  and  jjressing 
them  ai^ainst  each  other,  as  is  done  in  or- 
der to  hear  the  crepitation  wlicn  fracture  is 
suspected,  a  slight  sensation  of  motion  was 
])erceived  ;  but  what  was  a  very  charac- 
teristic sym]itom,  taken  along  with  the  co- 
lour and  form  of  tbe  tumor,  a  Ihictuation 
was  j>ereei)lilile  <mi  tiressing  alternately  be- 
fore and  beliind.     Tiiis  is   a  very  freciuent 
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phenomenon  in  those  degenerations  of  tissue 
known  by  the  name  of  funs^us  haematodes. 
But  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  a  real 
from  a  seeming  fluctuation,  and  the  most 
expert  practitioners  have  been  deceived  in 
it.  M.  Dupuytren's  plan  on  such  occasions 
is  to  employ  the  eiplomtive  puncture.  Trying 
it  at  the  lower  part  of  the  tumor,  behind 
the  teeth,  it  gave  egress  to  nothing  but 
blood,  a  little  less  ruddy  than  the  arterial, 
but  more  so  than  the  venous  fluid.  Not  a 
drop  of  i)us  came  away.  Hence  it  was 
clear  that  the  tumor  was  not  owing  to  a 
deep  abscess,  and  it  was  quite  certain  that 
it  was  fimgus  hjcmatodes.  An  operation — 
the  only  resource — was  immediately  da 
cided  on,  and  it  seemed  to  promise  favour- 
ably, for  there  was  no  glandular  enlarge- 
ment at  the  base  of  the  jaw;  the  integu- 
ments of  the  chin  were  quite  sound,  and 
the  girl,  though  thin  and  ill-grown,  did 
not  appear  to  have  any  inward  complaint. 

In  proceeding  to  operate,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  extract  the  first  molar  of  the  right, 
and  the  canine  of  the  left,  side.  This 
done,  and  a  vertical  incision  having  been 
made  on  the  median  line,  the  periosteum 
was  cut  through  with  a  bistoury.  But  to 
be  brief,  all  the  parts  which  seemed  dis- 
eased were  carefully  removed;  no  acci- 
dent followed  the  operation;  the  needles 
were  withdrawn  on  the  sixth  day,  when 
the  reunion  was  exact.  The  cure  went  on 
rapidly,  and  the  young  patient  was  able  to 
leave  the  hospital  in  perfect  health  on  the 
10th  September,  nineteen  days  after  the 
operation. 

Inspection  of  the  part  removed  confirm- 
ed all  our  suspicions  of  its  nature.  In  the 
very  interior  of  it  there  was  a  part  about 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  the  colour  of  wine- 
lees;  its  texture  was  like  that  of  the' 
spleen  ;  it  was  gorged  with  blood,  and  per- 
vaded in  all  directions  with  fibrous  fila- 
ments. The  cause  of  the  fluctuation  was 
very  apparent. 

Consequences  of  the  operation,  immediate  and  re- 
mote— Retraction  of  the  tongue. 
Among  the  accidents  which  often  ensue 
after  an  operation  of  Hiis  kind,  some  are 
immediate,  and  take  place  the  moment  the 
bone  is  cut  throuo;h ;  others  are  consecu- 
tive, and  do  not  occur  sometimes  till  long 
after  the  operation.  Primitive  hsemor- 
rhage  is  an  accident  of  the  first  sort ;  but 
the  most  dangerous  is  the  retraction  of  the 
tongue,  which  is  principally  occasioned  by 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  muscles,  which  draw 
the  base  of  the  organ  backwards  and  down- 
wards, and  fix  it  strongly  against  the  pha- 
rynx, so  as  to  preclude  the  air  from  enter- 
ing the  glottis.  This  accident  arises  from 
the  antagonism  of  the  genioglossus,  hyo- 
glossus,  and  stylo-glossus,  being  taken  off 
the  moment  they  are  divided  in  the  opera- 


tion. Death  may  be  the  consequence,  and 
some  German  surgeons  were  so  alarmed  at 
the  possibility  of  such  a  fatal  accident, 
that  they  gave  up  the  idea  of  the  operation 
altogether.  But  it  does  not  constantly 
happen,  nor  even  as  often  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. It  is  chiefly  when  the  whole  body 
of  the  jaw  is  removed  that  it  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended; yet  even  this  has  been  done 
verv  often  without  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident.  When  the  disease  is  more  on 
one  side  than  the  other,  in  the  removal  the 
retraction  is  not  likely  to  occur.  Besides, 
there  are  means  of  remedying  such  an  .oc- 
currence. Upon  detaching  the  soft  parts 
from  the  bone,  M.  Dupuytren  usually 
causes  the  tongue  to  be  fixed  by  its  ex- 
tremity caught  in  a  dry  napkin :  in  a  few 
minutes  the  organ  resumes  its  equilibrium, 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  danger.  In  one 
remarkable  instance,  Delpech  passed  a 
gold  thread  through  the  frsenum  of  the 
tongue,  and  fastened  it  to  the  sutures  made 
in  the  integuments:  he  subsequently  found 
it  necessary  to  attach  it  to  the  stump  of 
the  jaw.  M.  Lallemand  was  obliged  to 
perforate  a  section  of  the  air  passage  on  a 
patient  of  his,  who  fell  senseless  under  tlie 
operation. 

Secondary  hemorrhage,  violent  inflam- 
mation, oedematous  angina,  and  difficulty 
of  deglutition,  are  among  the  consecutive 
accidents.  For  the  angina,  laryngotomy 
may  be  required.  The  difficulty  of  respi- 
ration, which  also  sometimes  occurs,  has 
led  many  surgeons  to  think,  that  in  prac- 
tising amputation  of  the  lower  jaw,  we 
may  be  exchanging  one  disease  which  is 
certainly  mortal,  for  another  which  may 
become  so  by  the  occurrence  of  asphyxia. 
Such  fears  are  assuredly  exaggerated;  for 
in  the  course  of  cicatrization,  the  divided 
extremities  of  the  genioglossus  and  the 
geniohyoid  attach  themselves  to  the  inter- 
nal or  posterior  surface  of  the  new  chin : 
they  thus  re-acquire  a  fixed  point,  and  the 
infirmity  vanishes.  Besides,  the  numerous 
and  permanent  successful  terminations  ef- 
fected by  M.  Dupuytren  and  his  followers, 
reply  victoriously  to  every  objection  and  to 
every  theory. 

Such  are  the  principal  considerations 
which  the  amputation  of  a  portion  more 
or  less  considerable  of  the  lower  jaw,  un- 
der various  circumstances,  has  furnished 
to  M.  Dupuytren.  He  has  already  per- 
formed the  operation  eighteen  or  twenty 
times.  One  patient  only  was  consecutively 
aflected  with  severe  inflammation  at  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  and  with  oedematous 
angina :  he  died.  In  two  others,  the  can- 
cer, after  having  appeared  to  be  radically 
cured  during  several  years,  broke  out 
again,  and  made  new  and  fatal  progress. 
But  in  all  the  others  the  amputation  was 
crowned  with  success,  and  the  cure  com- 
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plete.  In  some,  the  excision  was  practised 
immediately  anterior  to  the  large  molaris 
on  each  side.  Such  was  the  case  in  a  man 
who  was  presented  some  years  ago  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  before  the 
operation,  and  after  the  cure.  In  all,  the 
two  ends  of  the  jaw  approached,  and  be- 
came indissolubly  re-united  by  a  sort  of 
callus. 

Disarticulation  of  the  lower  jaio. 
Hitherto,  we  have  only  considered  re- 
moval of  the  body  of  the  jaw,  in  conse- 
quence of  aflVctions  of  this  part  of  the 
bone.  But  it  may  be  conceived  that  the 
same  diseases  are  frequently  developed  at 
other  points,  and  surgeons  have  conse- 
quently counteracted  them  by  the  same 
means.  Emboldened  by  the  success  of 
which  we  speak,  they  are  no  longer  con- 
tent to  remove  the  chin  between  the  ante- 
rior openings  of  the  inferior  dental  canal — 
they  have  ventured  to  cut  through  the  bone 
close  by  its  branches,  and  they  have  done 
so  with  success.  In  consequence  of  such 
results,  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  believe 
that  they  might  remove,  after  having  dis- 
articulated it,  one  entire  half  of  the  jaw; 
and  already  has  this  bold  operation  been 
performed  three  times  by  Mott,  of  Phila- 
delphia, three  times  by  Cusack.  of  Dublin, 
once  by  M.  Gensoul,  of  Lyons,  once  or 
twice  by  Griife,  of  Berlin,  and  once  at  La 
Pitie  at  Paris;  in  all,  ten  disarticulations 
of  the  jaw  are  known  to  have  been  practis- 
ed with  various  successes.  Nay  more,  it  is 
said  that  Walther,and  subsequently  Grafe, 
(Archives  Generales,  t.  xiv.  and  Journal 
Hebdomadaire,  t.  iv.)  have  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  remove  the  whole  of  the  lower 
jaw,  after  having  disarticulated  it  on  both 
sides.  AValther  had,  as  a  preliminary 
stcji,  tied  both  primitive  carotids.  These 
facts  appear  almost  incredible,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imaicinc  how  the  patients  could 
survive  so  formidable  an  operation.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  the  dif- 
ferent seats  and  progress  of  the  malady 
must  occasion  various  shades  of  diflerence 
in  the  manner  of  operating,  and  these  have 
been  reduced  to  the  five  following: — 1, 
Removal  of  the  middle  portion  of  the 
boi^;  '2,  removal  of  the  entire  horizontal 
portion ;  3,  removal  of  one  half  of  the 
horizontal  portion ;  4,  disarticulation  of 
one  half  of  the  jaw;  6,  disarticulation  on 
both  sides,  and  removal  of  the  entire  jaw. 

The  cases  in  which  the  removal  of  a 
portion  of  the  jawbone  becomes  necessary, 
are  those  in  which  there  exists  chronic 
caries,  which  cannot  be  cured  —  deep- 
seated  necrosis,  involving  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  bone  —  fractures  and  luxations 
in  which  the  fragments  projeet  much,  and 
present  great  resistance  to  their  reduction 
—  spina  ventosa — osteo-sarconia — preter- 


natural articulations  following  ununited 
fractures  —  comminuted  fractures,  such  as 
result  from  warlike  projectiles,  &c. 

The  choice  which  the  surgeon  ought  to 
make  with  respect  to  the  kind  of  operation, 
depends  less  on  the  nature  of  the  affection 
itself,  than  on  the  circumstances  which 
accompany  it,  namely,  the  extent,  depth, 
and  severity,  of  the  loeal  disease — the  effect 
it  produces  on  the  constitution  of  the  indi- 
vidual, &c. 

Operation  in  a  case  (f  extensive  destructian  of 
the  lower  jaw  from  a  gun-shot  wound. 

A  dragoon  fired  a  pistol  under  his  chin. 
All  the  soft  parts  were  carried  away,  and 
the  entire  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw  broken 
and  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  anterior  part 
of  the  right  side.  The  lower  lip  was 
wholly  destroyed.  A  considerable  open- 
ing extended  from  the  situation  of  the  free 
edge  of  this  lip  to  near  the  os  hyoides,  and 
stretching  from  the  left  commissure  of  the 
mouth  to  the  right,  constituting  an  im- 
mense gap,  in  which  the  tongue,  palate, 
all  the  upper  teeth,  and  the  isthmus  of  the 
throat,  were  seen.  On  the  right,  the  por- 
tion which  remained  of  the  jaw  yielding 
to  the  action  of  the  muscles,  was  pulled 
up,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occasion  great 
pain,  and  ojjposite  the  approximating  of 
the  edges  of  the  wound.  This  condition 
had  existed  for  three  months,  when  the 
patient  was  sent  to  31.  Dupuytrcn  by  M. 
Larrey.  After  having  examined  the  parts 
with  care,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  trying 
the  following  operation  : — 

The  patient  was  seated  on  a  chair,  his 
hands  being  retained  behind  him  by  an 
assistant.  An  incision  was  made  trans- 
versely with  a  straight  bistoury,  extending 
from  the  right  commissure  to  near  the  an- 
gle of  the  jaw.  The  external  in  axillary  ar- 
tery was  divided  and  tied.  The  flap  which 
covered  the  branch  of  tlie  lower  jaw  was 
dissected :  the  body  of  the  jaw  which  was 
pulled  up  by  the  muscles  was  now  forcibly 
depressed  by  an  assistant :  a  chain-saw 
was  passed  from  above  and  carried  beyond 
the  last  molar  tooth.  At  a  few  strokes 
this  part  was  detached.  Tlic  deformity 
was  thus  in  jjart  removed,  the  opening  was 
lessened,  and  the  edges  relaxed.  A  stilctte, 
heated  to  whiteness,  was  applied  to  a  den- 
tal artery  which  bled  freely.  This  was  the 
first  stage  of  the  operation. 

The  second  part  of  the  process  was  as 
follows: — The  left  border  of  the  cicatrix 
was  traced  with  a  stnuig  bistoury  from 
below  upwards  throughout  its  wliolc  ex- 
tent, and  the  same  was  afterwards  done  on 
the  right  side.  It  appeared  still  very  diffi- 
cult to  ajiproximate  them;  but  by  remov. 
ing  a  lle^hy  projection  remaininir  at  the 
upj)er  and  inner  jjart  of  the  right  lip,  the 
parts  were  brought  sufficiently  even  to  ad- 
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mit  of  one  needle  being  introduced,  after 
which  six  were  successively  placed  one 
after  another,  and  thread  twisted  round 
them,  each  progressively  diminishing  the 
size  of  the  opening.  The  transverse  inci- 
sion still  remained,  but  the  greater  laxity 
of  the  parts  rendered  it  more  easily  dealt 
with.  Needles  were  introduced  perpendi- 
cularly, so  as  to  bring  the  edges  together. 

The  operation  being  completed,  the  de- 
formity no  longer  presented  any  thing 
hideous  in  its  aspect :  the  artificial  mouth 
was  round,  and  always  open,  but  not  so  as 
to  allow  the  saliva  to"  escape.  The  patient 
was  laid  on  the  back,  with  the  head  turned 
a  little  back  to  prevent  the  saliva  from  wet- 
ting the  edges  of  the  wound.  Next  day  there 
was  considerable  pain,  swelling,  and  ten- 
sion of  the  parts,  with  fever;  but  these 
symptoms  had  subsided  by  the  fourth  day, 
and  union  by  the  first  intention  had  begun 
to  take  place. 

IODINE  IN  SALIVATION. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Hiifeland's  Bibliothek 
der  Practischen  Heilkunde,  is  a  note  strongly 
recommending  iodine  in  cases  of  severe 
salivation, which  is  represented  as  removing 
the  most  violent  inflammation  of  the  sali- 
vary glands,  and  even  healing  ulcerations 
produced  by  mercury,  within  a  few  days. 
The  dose,  two  grains  a  day,  increased  to 
four;  and  the  follo\^ing  is  the  formula: — 
Iodine,  gr.  v.,  dissolved  in  Alcohol,  3ij.; 
Cinnamon  Water,  Jiiss.;  Syrup,  Jss.  To 
be  taken  in  doses  of  half  a  table-spoon, 
and  gradually  increased. 

LATE  MR.  BROOKES. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  3Iedicul  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  AM  requested  by  some  of  the  pupils  of 
the  late  Joshua  ferookes,  Esq.  F.R.S.  to 
invite  (through  the  medium  of  your  JDurnal) 
a  Meeting  of  the  Profession^  to  take  into 
considei'ation  the  means  of  placing,  in  St. 
James's  Church,  Piccadilly,  where  he  is 
buried,  a  Marble  Bust,  executed  by  Sievier, 
as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
most  indefatigable  and  scientific  anatomists 
of  his  day. 

I  cheerfully  accede  to  the  request,  and 
most  sincerely  hope  that  his  old  pupils  and 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession  gene- 
rally will  patronize  the  undertaking;  and 
in  this  hope  I  invite  their  attendance  at 
a  Meeting,  to  be  held  in  the  Museum, 
Blenheim-street,  Oxford-street,  on  Thurs- 
day next,  Oct.  10,  at  11  o'clock,  forenoon, 
when  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  us 
publicly  to  appreciate  departed  worth,  as 


exemplified  in  the  life  of  that  eminent 
Anatomical  Teacher,  whose  persevering 
and  successful  labours  are  now  diffusing 
advantages  in  numerous  spheres  of  profes- 
sional practice. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 
John  Kendrick,  M.R, C.S. 

12,  Manchester-street,  Manchester-square^ 
October  3d,  18.S3. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortality,  Oct.  I,  1833. 


Abscess 

3 

Fever,  Typhus 

4 

Age  and  Debil 

ty'. 

.51 

Heart,  diseased    . 

1 

Ajioplexy 

5 

Hernia 

1 

Asthma 

16 

Hoopinjj-Cough    . 

10 

Cancer 

4 

Inflammation 

3(T 

Childbirth     . 

, 

5 

Bowels  &  Stomach 

10 

♦Cholera 

, 

25 

Brain 

4 

Consumption 

81 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

12 

Constipation  o 

f  tlie 

Liver,  diseased 

10 

Bowels 

. 

3 

Locked  Jaw 

1 

Convulsions 

38 

Measles 

12 

Croup    . 

2 

Miscarriage  . 

1 

Dentition  or  T 

eethin 

Z  9 

Mortir;cation 

5 

Dropsy 

11 

Paralysis 

2 

Dropsy  on  the 

Brain 

25 

Rheumatism 

2 

Dropsy  on  the 

Chest 

^ 

Small-Pox     . 

4 

Dysentery     . 

1 

Stricture        . 

I 

Epilepsy 

1 

Thrush 

2 

Erysipelas     . 

3 

Tumor 

I 

Fever 

13 

Fever,  Scarlet 

6 

Stil  born 

24 

Increase  of  Burials,  as  compared  with  \       ,^y 

the  preceding 

wee 

k      .      .      .  5     ' 

" 

*  This  week's  Bill  comprises  the  burials  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  for  10  weeks,  and 
includes  16  deaths  by  cholera;  no  report  having 
been  received  from  the  clerk  of  that  parish  from 
the  23d  of  July. 
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rain  at  times  on  the  2Sth. 
Rain  fallen,  -05  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


NOTICE. 

We  have  to  apologize  to  many  of  our  va- 
lued correspondents  for  the  postponement 
of  their  original  communications.  The 
space  which  we  have  given  tliis  week  to 
the  Introductories,  and  other  matter  of 
immediate  interest,  left  us  no  alternative. 

W.  WitsOiV,  Printer,  57,  Skinner-Street,  London. 
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from  44  to  65 

2972  to 

2974 

41 

62 

2960 
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63 

29-57 

29-68 

37 

63 

2;)77 

29-97 

34 

62 

30-02 

30.07 

33 

61 
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30  l.-i 

33 

59 

30  15 

30  06 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  12,  1833. 


LECTUKES 

ON  THE 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Hospital, 

By  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 


Iiitrodtictorii  Lecture. 
Gentlemen, — That  branch  of  the  medical 
profession  which  we  are  about  to  enter 
upon  as  the  subject  of  the  following 
course  of  lectures,  by  having  been,  until 
lately,  held  in  very  unmerited  contempt, 
has  labo-.ired  under  disadvantages  from 
which  other  sciences  have  been  exempt. 
In  so  degraded  a  light,  indeed,  was  tlie  art 
of  midwifery  regarded,  that  even  so  re- 
cently as  the  vear  1778,  31.  Roussel  de 
Vauzesme,  in  Iiis  treatise  on  the  Section 
of  the  8vmi)liysis  Pubis,  declared  it  was 
considered,  even  by  men  in  other  respects 
very  well  informed,  to  be  "  futilis,  inanis, 
imijque  cxitiosa."  But  now  that  preju- 
dice has  given  way  to  right  rea.soning  and 
more  libeial  o]>iniiins,  midwifery,  instead 
of  being  regarded  as  an  art  requiring  but 
a  sliglit  kno\vh(lu:e  of  the  jjowers  of  na- 
ture to  understand,  is  taught  and  studied 
as  a  liberal  and  useful  science,  calculated 
to  afl'ord  comfort  and  protection  to  the 
most  interesting  ]>art  of  the  creation,  at  a 
time  tlic  most  perilous  and  painful. 

I  shall  beg  your  attention,  geiitlemcn,  in 
the  first  ])lace,  to  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
rise  of  this  dejiartment  of  mcilieine,  and 
afterwards  oiler  for  your  consideration  a 
few  remarks,  intended  to  place  before  you 
the  injustice  and  danger  conse(|uent  {\\um 
adopting  the  sentiments  of  those  men  who 
look  upon  the  j)raeticiil  obstetrician  as  oe- 
cujiying  the  lowest  station  in  medicine, 
unworthy  to  enjoy  the  honours  attachcrl 
to  the  respective  eorjxirate  bodies  to  which 
he  may  happen  to  belong. 
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Although,  as  an  art,  midwifery  has  ex- 
isted from  a  very  early  period  of  the  world, 
it  was  scarcely  cultivated  as  a  science  till 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century; 
its  progress  by  no  means  corresponded  with 
its  importance,  or  kept  pace  with  the  other 
branches  of  medicine;— many  causes  con- 
tributed to  withhold  from"  the  medical 
world  an  acquaintance  with  the  science  of 
midwifery.  An  idea  of  its  inutility  was  a 
great  bar"  to  its  improvement ;  but  its  being 
principally  practised  by  women  who  had  re- 
ceived no  education,  and  who.se  only  quali- 
fication consisted  in  the  scanty  knowledge 
they  had  been  able  to  aciiuirc  while  em- 
pl()"ved  about  the  persons  of  parturient  fe- 
males, caimot  but  be  considered  as  the  chief 
impediment  to  its  advance. 

In  the  early  ages,  we  may  presume  that 
women  mutually  afiorded  to  each  other 
those  soothing  attentions  of  which,  under 
labour,  they  stand  so  eminently  in  need, 
until  some  one,  more  bold  or  experienced 
than  the  rest,  professedlv  took  upon  her- 
self the  duty  of  assisting  at  the  birth  of 
children. 

That  this  was  the  commencement  of  the 
art  of  midwifery,  is  evident  from  the  his- 
tories of  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians.  In 
Genesis  we  read  that  Racliael,  the  wife  of 
Jacob,  in  her  second  labour,  and  Thamar, 
the  wife  of  Er,  son  of  Judah,  were  attend- 
ed bv  ])rofcssed  midwives.  In  the  first 
chapter  of  Exodus,  again,  wchaveanother 
])roof  of  the  i)ractice  being  in  female 
hands.  We  are  there  informed  that  i'ha- 
raoh,  being  alarmed  at  the  rai)id  iuerease 
of  the  Israelites  in  I-gvpt,  commanded 
the  two  Hebrew  midwives,  Shiprah  and 
Puah,  to  destroy  all  the  male  Jewish  chil- 
dren at  whose  births  they  odiei.ited. 

Wv  are  in  possession  of  abundant  <'\i- 
dince  to  shew  that  midwifery  was  helil  in 
considerable  (stinuition  among  the  (Jreeks, 
even  had  we  not  the  direct  assertion  of 
Pliny  to  that  elleet.  The  names  of  some 
of  their  practising  midwives  are  still  pre 
served — such    as    Aspasia,  mentioned   by 
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iEtius,  and  Phanarete,  the  mother  of  that 
most  amiable  and  enlightened  of  all  the 
Heathen  philosophers,  Socrates.  Hijipo- 
crates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Galen,  also 
frequently  allude  to  midwives  and  their 
duties. 

At  Rome,  we  learn  it  was  the  custom 
for  women  to  be  dclivei'ed  by  female  prac- 
titioners :  in  the  comedies  of  both  Terence 
and  Plautus  (who,  of  all  the  ancients,  give 
us  the  most  correct  idea  of  the  familiar  ha- 
bits of  that  great  people),  mention  is  often 
made  of  midwives ;  and  I'liny  speaks  of 
two  by  name,  who  enjoyed  a  high  rei)uta- 
tion  in  his  day — Scalpa  and  Statira. 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  arduous 
duties  which  occasionally  devolve  on  the 
obstetrical  attendant,  should  have  remain- 
ed for  so  many  centuries  exclusively  in  the 
Lands  of  uneducated  women  ;  for  we  may 
readily  imagine  that  they  were  pei'fectly  in- 
competent to  grapple  with  difficulties,  or 
avert  danger;  and  we  have  good  reason 
for  believing  that  they  were  frequently 
rash  when  they  ought  to  have  been  cau- 
tious, and  tardy  in  cases  which  required 
active  interference.  The  simple  reception 
of  the  child,  on  its  expulsion  from  the 
vagina,  they  were  quite  able  to  undertake, 
and  were  even  bold  enough  to  adopt  the 
custom  of  dividing  the  funis;  but  when 
any  thing  unusual  occurred,  they  were 
compelled  to  seek  the  assistance  of  sur- 
geons. As  the  cases,  however,  that  were 
thus  accidentally  thrust  upon  the  observa- 
tion of  the  professors  of  surgery  were  al- 
ways of  an  alarming,  and  frequently  fatal, 
nature,  and  as  midwifery  was  not  consi- 
dered a  lucrative  branch  of  the  profes'^ion, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  men  engaged  in 
constant  practice  were  deterred  from,  ra- 
ther than  excited  to,  a  cultivation  of  the 
art. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  time  at 
which  the  division  of  the  funis  was  first 
practised :  the  origin  of  that  custom  is 
lost  in  the  depth  of  ages.  That  it  was 
universal  in  Greece  is  clear,  from  the  term 
familiarly  used  to  designate  midwives; 
they  were  called  oiJ.<pa\oTo^aL — that  is,  lite- 
rally, navel-cutters,  liut  from  the  works 
of  Hippocrates  we  gather,  that  it  was  the 
practice  to  leave  the  funis  undivided  until 
after  the  placenta  was  expelled.  The  pro- 
phet Ezekiel  is  probably  the  first  author 
who  has  directly  alluded  to  this  part  of 
the  midwife's  office.  In  the  16th  cliapter, 
likening  Jerusalem  of  old  to  a  neglected 
infant,  his  simile  is  conveyed  in  these 
words:  "  In  the  day  thou  wast  born,  thy 
navel  was  not  cut."  This  inspired  writer 
flourished  about  the  year  of  the  world 
3.3.J0,  or  nearly  200  years  before  the  time 
of  Hippocrates",  and  GOO  before  the  Chris- 
tian a-ra. 

Hippocrates  is  the  oldest  writer  from 


whom  we  can  glean  any  information  re- 
specting the  practice  of  his  own  and  ante- 
cedent ages.  This  highly-revered  physi- 
cian was  born  at  Cos,  one  of  the  islands 
in  the  ^Egean  sea,  now  called  Zia,  at  that 
time  subject  to  the  Athenians,  and  died  in 
the  ninety-ninth  year  of  his  age,  361  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  was  co- 
temporary  with  Socrates,  Xenophon, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle;  and  proud  indeed 
might  Athens  be,  in  numbering  among  her 
subjects,  at  the  same  time,  five  such  distin- 
guished philosophers.  Justly  does  he  de- 
sei-ye  to  be  styled  the  father  of  physic,  for 
his  works  were,  for  many  centuries,  almost 
the  only  guide  both  of  authors  and  prac- 
titioners;— by  incessant  application,  he 
enriched  his  naturally  jjowerful  mind 
with  a  store  of  useful  information,  and 
his  observations  were  founded  on  the  solid 
basis  of  personal  experience.  He  may, 
indeed,  be  regarded  as  an  illustrious  ex- 
ample of  ancient  medical  knowledge,  but 
his  acquaintance  with  practical  midwifery 
was  by  no  means  great ;  and  to  quote  him 
as  an  authority  on  this  subject  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  would  be  absurd.  It  is  easy  to 
account  for  the  great  diflerence,  observable 
in  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  between  the 
graphic  faithfulness  by  which  all  his  de- 
scriptions of  disease  are  characterized,  and 
the  crude,  meagre,  and  erroneous  doctrines 
on  most  subjects  connected  with  practical 
midwifery.  He  studied  disease  personally, 
and  transcribed  with  amazing  fidelity  the 
symptoms  which  he  himself  observed.  In 
midwifery  he  had  no  such  opportunity, 
and  his  precepts  were  either  copied  from 
the  vague  works  of  previous  authors,  or 
collected  from  the  still  less  satisfactory 
source  of  verbal  reports. 

After  the  death  of  Hippocrates,  four 
hundred  years  passed  without  adding  anv 
fresh  information  or  new  discoveries  of 
consequence  to  what  was  already  under- 
stood of  medicine;  and  midwifei-y,  in  par- 
ticular, reaped  no  further  advantage  till 
the  age  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Tiberius, 
within  the  first  half  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian asra,  when  Celsus  arose  to  enlighten 
mankind  by  his  vigorous  and  comprehen- 
sive mind,  and  to  add  a  fresh  laurel  to  the 
literary  wreath  of  his  countrv'.  He  wrote 
essays  on  almost  every  philosophic  sub- 
ject which  could  be  treated  of  at  that 
period  :  all  these  unfortunately  perished 
during  the  barbarous  ages,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  treatise  de  Medicind,  which 
has  always  been  referred  to  as  a  work  of 
standard  merit  and  authority.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  he  was  a  practising  phy- 
sician. He  was  one  of  the  few  early  au- 
thors who  treated  midwifery  with  method, 
and  he  first  exalted  it  to  a  state  somewhat 
worthy  of  the  name  of  science.  Among 
other  excellent  aijd  original  remarks,  he, 
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in  opposition  to  his  great  predecessor, 
Hippocrates,  dcilarcs  deiiverv  of  the  in- 
fant by  the  feet  to  be  jjraeticable  and  safe. 
He  expressly  says,  "  in  pedes  quoijue  eon- 
Tersus  iufans  non  dilliculter  extrahitur, 
quibus  apprihensis  per  ipsas  manus 
commode  edueitiir."  It  is  true  that  C'eisus 
made  this  observation  only  in  reference  to 
a  dead  child,  bnt  he  must  hare  known 
that  it  was  equally  applicable  to  the  case 
of  a  living'  one.  He  has  also  furnished  us 
with  some  important  advice  on  the  use  of 
the  cmtehet,  the  soundness  of  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  practice  of  modem 
times;  and  he  has  ij;iven  us  special  direc- 
tions to  separate  the  head  from  the  body 
in  transverse  presentations,  when  the  fa-tus 
is  dead ;  an  operation  which,  although  not 
generally  ncecssajy  in  these  cases,  h as  been 
<KC{isionally  adopted  of  late  years  with 
most  beneficial  results. 

After  Celsu<,  the  name  of  Paulus  of 
jEgina,  (an  island  in  the  -Egeau  sea,  now 
called  Engia,)  who  flourished  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  century,  presents  it- 
self to  the  medical  historian,  as  worthy  of  re- 
mark.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  of 
the  old  Greek  medieid  writers  :  he  was  a 
man  of  considerable  abilities,  and  superior 
to  the  ])rejudices  of  his  time ;  he  studied 
nature  closely,  and,  by  lessening  the  num- 
ber of  instruments  then  in  use,  ad. led 
much  to  the  improvement  of  midwifery. 

Fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  mo- 
dern times,  if  the  whole  knowledge  which 
the  ancients  jxissessed  had  been  preserved, 
and  rendered  available  to  succeeding  gene- 
rations; but  the  march  of  literature  and 
science  received  a  sudden  and  overwhelm- 
ing check  by  the  hand  of  Saracen  fanati- 
cism. The  Cali|>h  Omar,  on  the  sacking 
of  Alexandria,  in  the  year  G40,  with  un- 
exampled barbarism  despoiled  its  exten- 
sive and  valuable  library,  which  had  been 
aeeumulated  by  the  perscTering  industry 
of  many  centurii-s,  by  the  taste,  learning, 
and  munificence  of  many  kinu-s;  and  when 
he  devoted  this  intellectual  treasure  to  the 
flames,  he  observed  that  the  books,  if  they 
agreed  with  the  Koran,  were  useless,  and 
neeil  not  be  ])rcsened;  if  they  diflcred 
with  it,  were  im])ious,  and  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed. A  thick  an  impenetrable  gloom 
succeeded  ;  rar)st  of  the  useful  and  orna- 
mental arts  were  lost,  and  the  religious 
establishments  of  the  Christians  l)eeauie  in 
time  the  sole  depositories  of  learning. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
tliis'  act  of  wanton  barbarity  overthrew  at 
once  all  traces  of  scientific  lore :  the 
li-.inied  men  wlio  had  established  them- 
selves at  Alexandria,  where  littrature  was 
fostered,  were  driven  from  tht  ir  place  of 
refniie,  widely  scattere<l  through  distant 
nations,  and  wherever  they  wandered  dis 
geminated   a   portion   of  "the    knowledge 


scraped  together  under  the  protcetum  of 
the  Ptolemies.  Thus  other  countries  de- 
rived some  advantage  from  the  downfal 
of  this  sjjleudid  city.  But  that  gain  was 
trifling,  in  comparison  with  the  immense 
sacrifice  at  which  it  was  procured.  We 
cannot  wonder  that  the  individual  exer- 
tions of  these  learned  exiles,  however  zea- 
lous they  might  be,  disjiirited  and  in  po- 
verty, were  insuflicient  to  stem  the  tide  of 
bigotry  that  surruundetl  them.  A\'e  find, 
therefore,  tliat  throughout  the  many  cen 
turies,  emj)hatieally  termed  the  dark  ages, 
science  struggled  under  every  ])ossible  dis- 
advantage against  the  combined  powers  of 
ignorance,  intolerance,  sujierstition,  and 
tyranny;  and  was  emergingfrom  this  dreary 
waste  with  a  slow  and  unsteady  step, 
when  the  brilliant  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing,  by  Faust,  a  citizen  of  3Ientz, 
ubt)ut  the  year  1 112,  gave  birth  to  a  most 
I>owerful  engine  towards  the  difl"usion  of 
knowledge. 

From  the  time,  indeed,  that  literature 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabians,  more 
than  two  centuries  passed  before  any  per- 
son came  forward  to  unite  the  links  of  sci- 
ence, which  their  ruthless  ferocity  had 
severed.  At  length  Rhazes  appeared  as  a 
writer  on  medicine,  and  some  subjects 
cimnected  with  midwifery.  Although  the 
oldest,  he  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the 
Arabian  authors:  he  dedicated  a  whole 
book  to  the  diseases  of  children;  the  first 
instance  of  the  kind  we  meet  with  among 
the  ancients. 

Rhazes  was  bom  at  Rei,  a  city  of  the 
Persian  Track  ;  he  died,  :et.  80,  a!  I).  9:32. 

Next  in  order  ftillowed  Abu  Ali 
Hassein  Ebn  Abdallah  Sina,  better 
known  to  Euro])eans  under  the  more  har- 
monious corrujition  of  Avicenna;  but  his 
works,  which  are  most  voluminous, 
abound  with  marvellous  and  incredible 
stories,  and,  to  become  possessed  of  the 
few  grains  of  gold  that  occasionally  s]);irklc 
in  the  mass,  much  valueless  dross  must  bo 
sifted  and  refined,  llaller  says  of  him, 
with  more  truth  than  elegance,  "  mihi 
sujira  oninem  patienliam  loquax,  ct  dif- 
fusns  videtur."  Infected  with  the  sjdrit  of 
the  iige,  he  constantly  steers  from  the  sim- 
l)licity  of  nature,  and  prides  himself  on 
the  ado)>tion  of  some  new  instrument, 
'i'o  him,  indeed,  we  are  indebted  for  a  con- 
trivance that  suggested  the  idea  of  our 
l)resent  forcei)s.  .Avicenna  lived  at  Ispa- 
han, and  (lied  in  the  -l^Sth  year  of  the 
Hegira,  A.  1).  I()a<). 

About  a  century  after  Avicenna,  .\lbn- 
casis,  also  an  .Aral>ian  (described  in  the 
ancient  MSS.  under  the  title  of  Ab.il- 
Cfisem  Chalaf  Kbu  Abhas  Al  Zaharavi), 
Jiublished  on  midwifery;  but  be  added 
little  to  the  stock  of  obstetrical  informa- 
tion ;  he  trod  exactly  the  same  path  us  Im 
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predecessors,  and  his  mind  seems  to  have 
been  principally  directed  towards  the  in- 
vention of  instruments  to  meet  real  or  sup- 
posed dangers.  This  author  lived  at 
Cyropolis,  a  city  of  Bledia,  on  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  and  was  known  also  by  the 
name  of  Alsaharavius.  He  died  A.  D. 
1106. 

Under  such  guidance  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  practice  of  the  Arabians  proved 
fatal  to  mankind :  it  was  stamped  with 
cruelty,  and  justly  cast  an  opprobrium  on 
our  art.  In  vain  did  this  nation  attempt 
to  establish  the  empire  of  sciences ;  their 
rapacity  and  predatory  dispositions  ill 
<;  '.  :d  the  calm  and  laborious  application 
necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  true  know- 
ledge. Even  those  scientific  pursuits  in 
which  they  acquired  some  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency— geometry  and  astronomy — were 
applied  by  them  "to  the  base  purposes  of 
trickery  and  deceit — to  awe  the  vulgar, 
and  keep  the  vanquished  in  subjection. 

The  character  of  the  Arabian  physicians 
has  afforded  a  very  fruitful  ground  of  con- 
troversy to  the  historians  of  their  times ; 
some  showering  on  them  extravagant  and 
undeserved  praises,  while  others  (as  Guy 
Patin)  deny  them  the  least  credit.  This 
inconsistency  probably  arose  from  the 
manner  in  which  their  works  were  com- 
piled. They  all  more  or  less  transcribed 
(in  many  instances  verbatim)  the  descrip- 
tions and  doctrines  of  the  older  Greeks, 
without  any  kind  of  acknowledgment  j 
and  thus  some  of  their  commentators, 
looking  upon  their  writings  as  original 
productions,  have  attributed  much  merit  to 
the  authors  :  but  those  who  discovered  the 
source  of  their  information,  regarded 
them  as  mere  translators,  or  plagiarists. 

To  the  Arabians  we  certainly  owe  the 
first  account  of  the  small-pox;  which  was 
perfectly  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and 
seems  to  have  sprung  up  in  Egj'pt  in  the 
time  of  Oman,  successor  to  Mahomet. 
We  are  also  indebted  to  them  for  the  in- 
troduction of  some  of  the  spices  and  milder 
purgatives  into  the  materia  mediea.  The 
art  of  extracting  sugar  was  invented  by 
them ;  and  they  first  employed  syrups  in 
medicine  instead  of  honey,  which  had  been 
always  used  by  the  Greeks. 

Surgery,  indeed,  they  improved  but 
little,  unless  we  consider  the  multiplication 
of  violent  and  dangerous  operations  an 
improvement ;  and  midwifery  seems  ac- 
tually to  have  retrograded  in  their  hands. 

Such  is  the  view  of  this  interesting 
branch  of  medicine  presented  to  us  by  an- 
cient history. 

In  lo32,  Eucharius  Rhodion,  a  German, 
published  the  result  of  his  experience  in  a 
book  much  extolled  at  the  time,  and  soon 
after  translated  into  the  Latin  and  French 
languages.    The  first  publication  on  mid- 


wifery in  the  English  tongue  appeared  in 
1.540;  it  was  entitled  "The  Byrthe  of 
Mankinde,  or  the  Woman's  Booke,  by 
Thomas  Raynold,  Physition."  The  esti- 
mation in  which  it  was  held  is  proved  by 
the  many  editions  through  which  the  work 
passed ;  it  indeed  led  the  practice  of  the 
day  till  Ambrose  Parey  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  midwifery.  Parey  was  surgeon  to 
the  Court  of  France  during  the  reign  of 
five  kings,  of  whom  Henry  IV.  was  the 
last ;  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  abili- 
ties, and  as  a  surgeon  justly  eminent.  He 
seems  to  have  borrowed  largely  from  the 
Greeks  and  Arabians,  and  closely  followed 
also  the  German  author,  Rhodion.  The 
operation  which  he  recommends,  of  turn- 
ing the  child  and  delivering  by  the  feet, 
when  the  arm  originally  presented,  forms 
almost  an  a?ra  in  the  history  of  midwifeiy. 
So  obvitus,  indeed,  are  the  advantages  of 
this  simple  jjraetice,  that  by  suggesting  its 
adoption,  and  shewing  the  case  and  safety 
with  which  the  operation  may  be  perform- 
ed, Parej'  has  raised  his  name  to  a  level 
below  very  few  medical  authors,  either  in 
modern  or  more  early  times ;  but,  capti- 
vated by  the  parade  and  displaj'  of  instru- 
ments, he  encouraged  to  an  extreme  degree 
the  prevailing  surgical  taste  of  the  day. 
His  elevated  rank  contributed,  no  doubt,  in 
no  small  degree  to  his  reputation  ;  for  such 
is  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  that  high 
station  alone  too  frequently  commands  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  mankind,  whilst 
unobtrusive  merit,  unless,  indeed,  fostered 
by  the  genial  hand  of  power,  languishes 
unknown,  neglected,  and  despised. 

To  the  illustrious  Harvey,  the  discoverer 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  who  devoted 
much  of  his  time  both  to  the  physiological 
and  practical  departments  of  obstetric  me- 
dicine, this  branch  of  the  profession  is 
greatly  indebted.  Many  of  his  works  pe- 
rished in  the  confusion  of  the  wars  conse- 
quent on  the  murder  of  his  prince,  the  un- 
happy Charles;  butamong  others,  his  Trea- 
tise on  Generation,  and  his  Exercitatio  de 
Partu,  still  surA'ive,  splendid  monuments 
of  his  zeal,  industry,  and  ability. 

About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Mauriceau  published  an  entire  sys- 
tem of  midwifery,  in  Paris,  which,  far  sur- 
passed every  book  that  had  preceded  it, 
both  in  judgment  and  minuteness.  He 
was,  perhaps,  too  fond  of  the  use  of  instru- 
ments ;  but  when  we  consider  the  age  in 
which  lie  wrote,  we  must  award  great  cre- 
dit to  Mauriceau. 

,  Cotemporary  with  Mauriceau,  in  Pari.<:, 
lived  Dr.  Chamberlin,  a  celebrated  accou- 
cheur in  London,  who  boasted  the  posses- 
sion of  an  instrument  by  which  lingering 
labour  might  be  much  facilitated.  One 
of  his  three  sons,  who  were  all  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  midwifery,  was  invited  to 
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Taris  hy  Louis  XIV.,  fitr  the  purpose  of  <li- 
vuljCfiiig  his  secret  to  Mauriccau,  and  a 
thousand  pounds  were  offered  as  liis  re- 
ward, provided  the  instrument  answered 
the  higli  expectations  formed  of  it ;  but  em- 
ploying it  in  a  case  at  the  HAtol  Dien, 
quite  untittod  for  its  use,  he  failed  in  his 
object  of  deliver}' ;  its  reputation  in  Franco 
was  lost,  and  he  in  consequence  obliged  to 
return.  This  instrument,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  was  a  modification  of  the 
forcej)s.  The  Englisji  practitioners,  how- 
ever, derived  one  great  advantage  from 
Chamberlin's  visit  to  Paris,  although  so 
vexatious  to  himself :  he  jirocured  a  copy 
of  Mauriceau's  work,  of  which  he  published 
an  English  translation  immediately  on  his 
return  to  Britain. 

Intil  this  period  females  were  exclu- 
sively cm])loyed  in  eases  of  common  labour, 
surgeons  being  applied  to  only  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  danger  or  diffic\ilty.  Blaria 
Theresa,  of  .Vustria,  the  wife  of  the  mo- 
narch just  mentioned  (Louis  XIV.)  was 
always  attended  during  labour  by  a  female. 
It  may  be  ]>rcsumed  that  her  example  in- 
flucncc<l  the  ladies  of  her  court,  and 
through  them  the  women  of  the  city  in  ge- 
neral; and  it  is  known  that  the  same  cus- 
tom prevailed  in  England,  as  well  as 
thronghont  the  Continent.  The  first  au- 
thenticated instance  of  the  ein])loyment  of  a 
male  i)ractitioner  under  childbirth, indepen- 
dently of  any  surgical  operation  being  an- 
ticipated, happened  at  the  Court  of  France 
during  the  same  reign,  in  the  first  labour  of 
Louise,  Duchesse  de  la  Valicre,  the  king's 
favourite  mistress.  She  was  delivered,  in 
16(J3,  of  I,ouis  de  Bourbon,  who  died  an 
infant.  Julian  Clement,  her  attendant, 
was  soon  after  appointed  ti)  the  new  office 
of  accoucheur  to  the  princesses  of  France, 
and  was  employed  in  all  her  subsequent 
labours.  On  the  occasion  of  his  first  at- 
tendance the  greatest  secrecy  was  f)l)serv- 
ed;  the  lady  was  enveloped  in  a  veil,  and 
Louis  himself  is  supposed  to  have  been  se- 
creted in  her  chamber. 

Ch'mcnt  soon  saw  the  absurdity  of  treat- 
ing ])ueri)eral  women  as  if  they  were  dis- 
easc<l,  and  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  rupturing  the  nu'mbranes  incases 
of  haMuorrluige  before  delivery,  which  prac- 
tice was  so  successfully  adojitcd  by  his 
liui)il  ami  successor,  Puzos,  and  so  much 
imi)roved  njjon  by  our  own  countryman, 
Rigby.  Tluis,  then,  was  the  fashion  of 
employing  male  accoucheurs  in  ordinary 
cases  set  by  a  lady  of  the  I'rcnch  Court  ; 
and  being  in  time  adopted  by  ti>c  nobility 
of  that  nation,  became  afterwards  general 
among  nmst  classes  of  society. 

AI)out  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century  the  different  nations  of  P'.urope 
first  considered  midwifery  worthy  of  culti- 
vation;  and  Deventer,  who  wa.s  originally 


a  watch-maker,  published  an  excellent 
work  in  Holland  in  the  year  1701,  whieli 
was  translated  into  the  lOuglish  language 
in  172;).  He  formed  a  very  just  idea  of 
natural  labour;  and  his  remarks  are  well 
worthy  of  attention. 

The  institution  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  .Surgery  in  Paris,  the  erection  of  hosj)i 
tals,  and  the  reading  of  i)ublic  lectures  on 
the  science  of  medicine,  tended  much  to  its 
improvement ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
our  art  partici]>atcd  in  these  advantages. 
From  such  combined  circumstances  its  va- 
lue becJtmc  more  generally  ajqireciated ; 
and  from  this  time  may  Ijc  dated  its  i)ro- 
jicr  estimation,  and  consequent  utility. 

La  iMotte  was  the  next  French  writer  of 
c<msideration  after  Mauriccau;  he  publish- 
ed a  collection  of  observations  on  mid- 
wiferv  in  17l.>,  for  which,  as  well  as  his 
strictures  on  Mauriccau's  work,  he  is  enti- 
tled to  mu(h  praise.  He  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  man  who  considered  mid- 
wifery in  a  mechanical  ])oint  of  view;  and 
he  first  properly  pointed  out  the  relative 
size  and  propoiticmate  iiguie  of  the  f<ttal 
head,  as  regards  the  j)clvis. 

In  the  year  I74.>,  Dr.  .Astrue,  although 
not  an  obstetric  practitioner,  was  appoint 
ed  by  the  Faculty  of  Jlcdieine  at  Paris  to 
the  profcssorsliip  of  midwifery,  then  first 
instituted;  this  duty  he  i)erformed  very 
creditably,  and  laboured  to  simplify  the 
art  by  introducing  mechanical  i)rinci]des. 

Midw  ifery  now  began  to  throw  off  the 
cloak  of  mystery  in  which  it  had  been  so 
long  enveloped, "and  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  folhtwcd  tiie  ])raiseworthy  exami)le 
of  the  French.  Ruysch,  a  man  of  great 
discernment  and  medical  knowledge,  was 
elected  lecturer  at  .Amsterdam ;  hospitals 
for  lying-in  women  were  erected  in  Prus- 
sia; anil,  in  17.01,  (Jcorge  II.  of  England, 
appointed  Uhoedcrer  ])rofcssor  of  mid 
wifcry  in  the  Liiiversity  of  (iottingen, 
which  he  had  founded  in  the  year  1737. 
Before  this  time  tiie  English  bad  made 
rapid  i)rogress.  Dr  INI awbray  commenced 
teaching  in  London,  at  his  house  in  Bond- 
street  ;  and  in  17-23  published  a  book 
called  "  The  Female  Piiysiciau,  or  the 
whole  Art  of  New  Inijiroved  .Midwifery." 
Chaimian  was  the  second  ])nblic  English 
lecturer;  he  first  openly  described  the  use 
of  the  forcci)s.  Ilis  treatise  on  this  im- 
])rovemcnt  in  midwifery  aj^peared  in  173.3. 
In  171-2  the  art  was  still  further  enhanced, 
by  the  i>ublication  of  Sir  Fielding  Oulde, 
of  Dublin. 

The  first  attcmitt  at  the  establishment 
of  an  hospital  for  parturient  women,  in 
London,  was  under  the  ausi)iecs  of  Sir 
Richard  Manningham,  in  173!».  He  ap- 
l)ropriatcd  a  ward  in  the  jiarochial  infir- 
mary of  St.  James,  Westminster,  to  that 
specific  purpose. 
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'I'iic  liiljonrx  of  onr  conntryman,  SimHic, 
and  more  es]iccially  of  tlic  two  Hunters, 
have  added  miieh  information  of  the  most 
im])ortant  kind  to  this  department  of  the 
profession.  .Smcllie's  f>hservations,  as 
tho'ie  of  a  praetical  midwife,  ae  of  the  ut- 
most value  ;  and  the  imjjortant  changes 
eficcted  on  the  female  hody  by  coneeption 
and  utero-gcstation,  have  never  been  so 
clearly-  nor  so  fully  demonstrated,  as  by 
Dr.  Hunter.  Smellie's  series  of  engravings 
gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  difl'erent  po- 
sitions of  the  foetus  under  labour,  and  par- 
ticularly well  demonstrates  the  ajiplication 
of  the  forceps.  Dr.  Hunter  also  published 
a  collection  of  plates,  which,  as  works  of 
art,  are  far  superior  to  Smellie's,  and 
equally  valuable  for  correctness.  It  might 
well  be  deemed  presumption  in  me,  gentle- 
men, were  I  to  suppose  that  on  such  men 
as  the  Hunters,  any  praise  I  have  it  in  my 
power  to  l)estow  could  cast  an  additional 
lustre;  but  T  trust  there  is  not  an  indivi- 
<hial  ])ractising  the  medical  profession  in 
Britain,  who  does  not  acknowledge  with 
pleasure  the  obligations  he  himself  owes, 
as  a  practitioner,  to  these  illustrious  bro- 
tliers,  and  who  does  not  also  feel  proud  of 
the  benciits  they  have  conferred,  by  their 
splendid  discoveries,  on  society  at  large. 
I  never  revert  to  the  history  of  their  lives 
without  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  and  venera- 
tion— veneration  on  contemplating  their 
jiowerful  and  well-directed  talents,  and 
enthusiasm  at  the  bright  example  they 
have  left  for  the  emulation  of  posterity. 

We  must  close  our  more  particular  ac- 
count of  the  authors  who  have  enriched 
this  branch  of  medicine,  for  the  present, 
with  the  names  of  Drs.  Osbom  and  Den- 
man.  Osborn's  essays,  for  clearness  of  de- 
scription, taste,  and  elegance  of  style,  have 
never  been  surpassed  in  English  medical 
literature ;  nor  has  Denman's  work,  as  a 
system,  been  yet  equalled  in  arrangement, 
pers])icuity,  and  practical  information. 
His  classification  of  labours,  from  its  sim- 
plicity, is  by  far  the  best  adapted  for  prac- 
tice, and  will  be  adopted  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  ensuing  course. 

In  addition  to  the  great  authorities  al- 
ready noticed,  the  science  of  midwifery  has 
reaped  considerable  advantage  from  the 
pens  of  Drs.  Young  and  Hamilton,  of 
Edinburgh  ;  Drs.  CTarke,  Merriman,  Da- 
vis, Lee,  and  others,  of  London — among 
whom  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  men- 
tion my  father's  name ;  Levret,  Bau- 
delocque,  Madame  Boivin,  and  many 
authors  of  France;  Mr.  Bums,  of  Glas- 
gow ;  Dr.  Rigby,  of  Norwich ;  Dr.  De- 
wces,  of  Philadelphia,  and  several  praeti- 
titioncrs,  to  enumerate  whose  names  would 
be  drawing  too  deeply  on  your  patience. 

From  the  observations  which  I  have 
laid  before  you,  gentlemen,  you  may  per- 


ceive how  comparatively  few  years  have 
elapsed  since  midwifery  was  first  viewed 
in  a  scientific  light ;  and  we  may  reasona- 
bly be  astonished  that,  in  so  short  a  period, 
the  profession  should  have  attained  its  pre- 
sent eminence  among  the  sciences. 

Many  men,  even  of  great  attainments 
and  deep  erudition,  observing  with  what 
ease  and  safety  the  process  of  parturition 
was  accomplished  in  the  brute  creation, 
and  reasoning  also  from  the  improbability 
of  the  supposition,  that  nature  would  leave 
her  most  important  work,  the  extension  of 
the  species,  imperfect,  unless  assistance  was 
oftered  by  man, have  presumed  that  human 
parturition,  if  left  entirely  to  nature, 
would  be  perfected  with  equal  facility  and 
safety,  as  the  same  operation  in  the  lower 
animals.  From  this  opinion,  which  is 
founded  on  superficial  observation,  and  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  they 
have  drawn  concl  sions  false  in  point  of 
fact,  and  tending  directly  to  injure,  not 
only  the  art  of  midwifery,  but  the  best  in- 
terests of  humanity. 

That  all  other  animals  bring  forth 
their  young  with  greater  ease  and  safety 
than  woman,  is  a  fact  not  to  be  de- 
nied. If  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  esta- 
blished, that  this  circumstance  dejjends 
upon  some  peculiarity  in  the  form  and 
structure  of  the  human  body,  different  from 
tliat  of  quadrupeds ;  if  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  human  parturition  must  of  neces.sity 
be  more  difficult,  dangerous,  and  painful, 
than  the  same  operation  in  any  other  class 
of  animals  ;  if  it  can  be  with  truth  assert- 
ed, that  it  is  always  easy  and  safe — that 
nature  is  never  in  want  of  assistance  to  ac- 
complish delivery, — then,  indeed,  practi- 
tioners in  midwifery  may  be  considered  of 
secondary  importance  in  the  general  pro- 
fession. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can 
be  proved  that  women  in  childbed  are  fre- 
quently placed  under  sudden  and  immi- 
nent danger;  that  certain  physical  causes 
conduce,  in  a  high  degree,  to  render  the 
process  of  even  a  natural  labour  painful 
and  tedious — if,  moreover,  we  can  demon- 
strate, that  there  is  a  disease  peculiar  to 
the  human  species,  which,  when  it  unfor- 
tunately attacks  the  female  body,  renders 
every  subsequent  labour  not  only  difficult, 
but  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  so  that  the 
mother  and  her  oflspring  must  necessarily 
perish  unless  assisted  by  the  timely  inter- 
vention of  art — if  it  can  be  jjroved  also, 
that  the  effects  of  this  terrible  disease  can 
be  relieved,  and  frequently  totally  prevent- 
ed,— then,  I  think,  I  am  warranted  in  de- 
claring that  midwifery,  as  an  art,  is  not 
inferior  to  surgery  itself,  and,  as  a  science, 
is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  most  enlarg- 
ed and  philosophic  mind.  , 
But  tlie  study  of  midwifery  is  not 
directed   to   the  superintendence  of   wo- 
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men  durinar  the  parturient  state  alone; — 
presiiniiiic:,  lor  the  sake  of  arijument, 
that  its  only  object  was  to  co-operate 
with  nature,  and  assist  her  when  neces- 
sary, to  alleviate  the  sufferinijs  and  di- 
minish the  danger  of  the  travailintj  wo- 
man, it  is  even  then  evident  that  the  art 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  mankind;  but 
its  usefulness  is  not  confined  to  the  hour  of 
labour.  In  its  more  extensive  nuaninij  it 
comprehends  a  knowledge  of  all  the  dis- 
eases to  which  the  female  body  is  more 
particularly  liable ;  it  includes  the  direc- 
tion and  management  of  women,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  pregnant  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  puerperal  state:  as  well  also 
the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  infancy 
and  early  childhood. 

We  are  taught  in  the  Mosaic  writings, 
tJiat  the  dreaiiful  doom,  "  in  sorrow  thou 
shalt  bring  forth  children,"  was  announced 
to  our  first  parents  as  a  punishment  an- 
nexed to  the  fallen  nature  of  man,  and  was 
intended  to  exist  in  force  so  long  as  the 
world  endures.  We  can  be  at  no  loss  to 
di.scover  the  physical  cause  of  this  terrible 
denunciation.  We  know  that  man  is  en- 
dowed with  a  superiority  over  every  other 
order  of  terrestrial  beings,  both  in  intellect 
and  form  ;  and  it  is  this  very  sui)eriority, 
tJiis  "  ereetus  ad  sidera  vultus,"  which  ex- 
poses women  to  j)ain  and  danger  in  child- 
birth, from  which  tiie  subordinate  quadru- 
ped is  almost  entirely  exempted. 

The  comi)arative  ease  of  j>artnrition  in 
tlie  lower  animals  is  incompatible  with  the 
l>eculiar  advantages  attached  to  the  upright 
position;  the  very  laws  of  nature  prevent 
their  existing  together  in  the  same  subject. 

To  exemi>lify  this  statement  more  clear- 
ly, we  must  observe,  that  during  i)reg- 
nancy,  and  csj)ecially  the  latter  period  of 
utero-gestation,  the  powerful  efleets  of  gra- 
vity must  be  counteracted,  otherwise  the 
womb  with  its  contents,  being  unsupport- 
ed, would  prolapse,  and  thus  premature 
labour  would  be  a  very  general,  if  not  in- 
evitable, eonseijuence. 

To  guard  against  this  accident  nature 
has  instituted  many  laws  in  the  structure 
of  the  female  body,  and  of  the  head  of  the 
child,  which,  while  they  efTectMally  answer 
tlie  end  pro|»osetl,  unavoidably  j)roduce 
those  very  dangers  and  dehiys  ever  atten- 
dant on  hiiinan  ])arturition. 

()l)serve  this  hollow  m.ass  of  bones  place<l 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  trunk  in  tlie 
skeleton;  it  is  called  the  pelvis;  and 
through  its  cavity  the  fa'tus  must  i)ass  at 
birth.  This  organ  is  so  situated  that  its 
own  axis  is  in  a  very  didennt  direction 
from  the  axis  of  the  "trunk  of  the  iiody, 
by  wliiih  arrangement  any  thing  passing 
through  llie  trunk  in  the  direction  of  the 
u\is  of  the  trunk,  would  imiiingc  on  the 


anterior  part  of  this  continuous  bone.  In 
this  way  during  pregnancy  the  womb  i.s 
perfectly  su)»pi)rted.  Further,  the  axis  of 
the  su])erior  ajiertiire  of  this  cavity  is  al- 
most directly  oj>posed  to  the  axis  of  the 
inferior  one.  A  line  drawn  thnmgh  the 
centre  of  the  superior  axis  would  cross  at 
an  obtn.se  angle  a  line  drawn  through  the 
centre  of  the  axis  of  the  inferior  aperture  ; 
consequently,  any  thing  which  descends 
into  the  ca\ity,  instead  of  falling  through, 
would  rest  upon  the  lower  end  of  the 
bones,  at  the  back  part,  the  point  of  the 
coccyx.  With  the  same  intentions  nature 
has  been  obliged  to  vary  tlie  forms  and 
capacities  of  these  dili'erent  apertures, 
making  a  narrow  and  a  wide  diameter  to 
each,  and  so  arranging  those  that  they 
should  be  in  direct  opposition  to  each 
other.  Thus  a  line  drawn  along  the 
wide  diameter  of  the  upper  would  cross 
at  a  right  angle  a  line  drawn  along 
the  wide  diameter  of  the  lower  ajjcrture. 
From  this  jieculiar  formation  it  was  neces- 
sary to  adapt  the  shape  and  volume  of 
the  child's  head  to  the  cavity  in  such  a 
way  that  it  cannot  enter  by  its  own 
weight:  it  requires  the  powerful  and  con- 
tinued contractions  of  the  uterus,  aided  by 
the  abdominal  muscles,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  propelled  thnmgh  the  brim;  and 
even  then  it  must  take  a  particular  form, 
and  be  dianged  as  to  its  i>osition,  before  it 
can  ultimately  be  expelled.  Thus,  then, 
the  actual  formation  of  the  bones  becomes 
a  great  impediment  to  tlie  passage  of  the 
child;  but  to  give  an  additional  degree  of 
support  to  the  gravid  uterus,  the  parts 
contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  ]'elvis 
are  of  a  firm  and  rigid  texture,  dilating 
always  slowly,  frequently  with  considera- 
ble difticulty,  and  somctinu's  they  are 
found  to  be  so  unj'ielding  as  not  to  jiermit 
the  passage  of  the  head  without  actual 
laceration. 

Contrasting  this  state  with  the  parturi- 
ticm  of  the  quadruped,  we  immediately 
observe,  that  owing  to  its  horizontal  ])osi- 
tion,  the  uterus,  during  gestation,  is  en- 
tirely supported  by  the  abdominal  jiarictes; 
it  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  gravity  upon  the  jjclvis,  on 
which  account  the  parts  concerned  in  la- 
bour are  not  subjeetid  to  the  same  nic-o 
and  minute  laws:  the  axis  of  the  trunk, 
I»elvis,  and  external  i>arts,  are  ]daeed  very 
nearly  in  the  same  line,  so  that  the  <lirce- 
tion  of  the  fci'tal  head  in  laliour  is  never 
changed ;  the  linings  of  the  pelvis  are  more 
relaxeil ;  the  head  of  the  fci-tus,  also,  may 
be  formed  less  in  comparison  than  the 
head  of  the  human  fd-tus;  and  as  the  re- 
sistance ofl'ered  to  the  jiropelling  jiowers  is 
but  trilling,  less  ixertii>n  is  necessary  tu 
cllcct  the  expulsion  of  the  uterine  cuutcut£« 
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The  difference  in  the  structure  of,  and  the 
greater  disposition  to  relax  in  the  soft 
parts,  also,  satisfactorily  explain  why  a 
laceration,  which,  from  ignoi-ance  or  inat- 
tention, sometimes  occurs  in  the  human 
subject,  very  rarely  or  never  happens  in 
quadrupeds— a  circumstance  seized  upon 
by  those  inclined  to  degrade  our  profes- 
sion, as  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the 
powers  of  unassisted  nature  over  all  the 
care  and  exertions  of  art.  From  observa- 
tion, I  have  little  doubt,  also,  that  the 
human  uterus  is  more  sensible  than  the 
same  organ  in  the  inferior  animals;  hence, 
therefore,  we  may  partly  explain  the  fact 
of  human  parturition  being  so  much  more 
painful  than  the  same  process  in  brutes. 

It  is  now  evident  why  the  act  of  partu- 
rition, even  when  most  natural  and  easy, 
should  be  attended  with  such  different  de- 
grees of  ])ainful  sensation  and  delay  in  the 
human  subject  and  the  quadruped;  but  I 
have  before  hinted,  that  a  disease  exists 
which  always  extends  its  baneful  influence 
to  childbearing,  to  such  a  degree,  indeed, 
as  frequently  to  bring  the  life  of  both  the 
mother  and  her  offspring  into  a  state  of 
imminent  danger. 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  most 
tedious  and  diflicult  cases  met  with  in  the 
practice  of  midwifery,  is  produced  by  a  re- 
lative disproportion  existing  between  the 
fcetal  head  or  body  to  pass  thro\igh  the 
pelvis,  and  the  pelvis  or  cavity  through 
which  that  body  has  to  pass.  This  dis- 
proportion is  the  effect  of  disease,  and  al- 
most always  to  be  relieved  by  art ;  when, 
therefore,  we  see  a  fellow-being  in  a  situa- 
tion of  danger,  from  which  death  alone 
could  liberate  her,  if  left  to  the  efforts  of 
nature, — while  we  know,  at  the  same  time, 
that  by  our  science  we  can  most  probably 
restore  her  to  health,  safety,  and  the  affec- 
tions of  her  family,  how  false  and  absurd 
does  such  an  assertion  appear,  as  is  con- 
veyed in  the  few  words  formerly  quoted, 
tliat  our  assistance  is  "  useless,  trifling, 
and  even  destructive."  In  addition  to  the 
other  impediments,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  high  degree  of  civilization  has  con- 
siderably increased  the  natural  difficulties 
which  retard  the  natural  process  of  child- 
birth: even  other  animals,  in  a  state  of 
natui'c,  bring  forth  their  young  much  more 
easily,  and  with  less  injury  to  the  system, 
than  those  whom  man  has  domesticated. 
We  learn  from  the  narrative  of  travellers 
that  the  North  American  Indians  retire 
alone  into  the  woods  to  produce  their  off- 
spring, and  again  return  to  their  usual 
occupations.  That  death  must  sometimes 
happen,  even  in  this  almost  pristine  state 
of  society,  is  certain,  from  the  original 
formation  of  the  woman,  and  the  connexion 
existing  between  her  and  her  infant ;  for 


it  is  evident  that  human  nature,  in  its  most 
perfect  state  of  physical  strength,  free  from 
disease  and  unimpaired  by  intemperance, 
cannot  always  succeed  in  accomplishing 
delivery  without  involving  the  mother 
in  considerable  hazard.  A  savage  life  is 
certainly  not  natural  to  manj  yet  there 
can  be  no  question  that  many  diseases 
and  casualities  incident  to  tlie  human 
frame,  are  produced  and  nurtured  by  the 
luxurious  mode  of  living  attendant  upon 
a  refined  state  of  civilization. 

In  confirmation  of  these  accounts,  which 
arenot  always  received  by  the  fireside philo- 
sopherwith  the  credit  which theyfrequently 
deserve,  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  an 
anecdote  related  to  me  by  a  very  intelli- 
gent American,  who  four  or  five  years  ago 
was  a  pupil  of  this  class,  and  is  now  prose- 
cuting the  practice  of  physic  in  his  own 
country.  This  gentleman,  in  October 
1 822,  was  sailing  down  the  American  river 
St.  Lawrence,  in  company  with  a  party  of 
natives:  among  them  was  a  pregnant 
female,  who  complained  of  being  ill,  was 
landed,  retired  a  little  distance  from  the 
shore,  and  returned  in  an  hour  to  the  boat, 
which  waited  for  her,  with  an  infant,  that 
.she  had  just  brought  into  the  world.  I 
place  every  reliance  on  this  statement.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  my  pupil's  original  ac- 
count, written  in  French,  and  he  assured 
me  the  occurrence  was  by  no  means  looked 
upon  as  extraordinary  by  the  people  with 
whom  he  journeyed. 

There  is  also  another  circumstance  ren- 
dering human  parturition  particularly 
dangerous,  to  which  for  the  most  part 
the  quadruped  is  not  liable:  I  allude 
to  those  sudden  and  excessive  dis- 
charges of  blood,  reducing  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time  the  circulation  of  the  patient 
to  the  lowest  ebb,  and  not  unfrequently 
terminating  in  the  most  disastrous  man- 
ner. This  arises  from  the  peculiar  mode 
of  connexion  existing  between  the  mother 
and  the  human  foetus,  which  is  essentially 
different  from  that  in  most  other  animals. 
Such  haemorrhages  by  timely  interference 
may  be  restrained,  or  altogether  put  a  stop 
to ;  but  if  unchecked  by  art,  would  seldom 
cease  whilst  life  animated  the  bod}^ 

With  these  facts  presenting  themselves 
in  such  a  self-evident  light,  it  is  really  as- 
tonishing that  men  can  still  be  found  to 
decry  our  department  of  the  profession,  by 
reasoning  analogically  drawn  from  the 
parturition  of  brutes;  and  that  some  incor- 
porated societies  should  consider  obstetri- 
cians disqualified  from  holding  the  honours 
attached  to  their  respective  bodies.  Such 
are  the  false  principles  which  have  swayed 
the  two  learned  and  highly-respectable 
Colleges  in  this  city — such  are  the  notions 
which  have  so  materially  tended  to  tlie  in- 
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jury  of  our  art;  as  if  attendance  on  a 
woman  under  the  pains  and  perils  of 
childbirth  retjuircd  less  knowledije  and 
firmness  than  some  of  tlie  more  simple 
duties  of  the  surgeon ;  or  as  if  it  were  either 
a  less  diflicult  or  a  less  important  matter 
to  put  a  stop  to  uterine  haemorrhage,  than 
to  secure  an  arterj',  or  restrain  any  other 
discharge  of  blood. 

It  surely  can  be  no  disparagement  to  our 
profession  that  it  is  calculated  to  relieve 
only  one  half  of  the  human  species :  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  objects  of 
our  care  are  of  the  weaker  apd  the  softer 
sex,  and  that  our  assistance  i$  required  at 
a  moment  of  intense  interest  as  well  as 
danger :  such  an  argument,  moreover, 
might  be  answered  by  an  appeal  to  the 
fact,  that  in  one  case  we  are  called  upon 
to  take  charge  of  two  beings,  each  fre- 
(juently  under  a  state  of  danger;  and  as 
two  lives  are  of  more  importance  than  one, 
in  the  same  ratio  should  midwifery  be 
esteemed. 

Believe  me,  gentlemen,  in  entering  on 
the  practice  of  obstetrical  medicine,  you 
are  voluntarily  taking  upon  yourselves  a 
tiisk  of  great  responsibility:  a  practitioner 
in  Uiis  dei)artment  of  i)hvsic  ought  to  be 
tlioroughly  acquainted  with  his  jirofession, 
since  in  the  progress  of  the  most  natural 
labour  symptoms  may  arise,  to  subdue 
wliich  will  require  the  promptest  liand, 
the  firmest  mind,  and  most  judicious  ma- 
nagement; and  so  suddenly  docs  the  danger 
sometimes  appear,  as  to  i)reclude  the  possi- 
l)ility  of  obtaining  addititmal  assistance. 
The  attendant  is  therefore  thrown  entirely 
on  his  own  resources,  and  the  life  of  his 
j)atient  will  often  hang  upon  the  know- 
ledge he  has  acquired  while  studying  the 
principles  of  his  profession.  His  behaviour 
should  be  conspicuous  for  a  kind  attention 
to  the  suffering  objects  of  his  care,  and  he 
must  remember,  that,  since  from  the  na- 
ture of  his  profession,  he  must  be  con- 
stantly intrusted  with  the  closest  secrets 
of  the  woman,  so  his  professional  and 
moral  character  is  the  only  guarantee  on 
whidi  she  can  rely  for  the  assurance  tiiat 
her  confidence  is  not  abused.  He  should 
trust  to  nothing  but  his  own  knowledge 
and  rigid  sense  of  duty,  and  if  in  tlie  exe- 
cution of  that  duty  lie  be  ever  compilled 
to  ])erform  any  menial,  and  ai)i»arently 
degrading  ofliccs,  he  must  not  forget  tliat 
the  welfare  of  liis  patient  requires  such  a 
sjierifice  of  his  feelings. 

To  fulfil  my  intentions  of  communicat- 
ing what  knowledge  I  may  possess  in  the 
clearest  and  most  intelligible  manner,  it  is 
proposcfl  to  pursue  the  following  course  :  — 

'I'he  anatomy  of  the  ])arts  concerned  in 
j>artnrition  will  first  be  dcscrilu'd  :  we 
shall  not  be  detained  long  with  this  part  of 


our  subject;  but,  to  use  a  common  illus- 
tration, as  it  is  imi)ossible  to  explain  the 
action  of  any  complicated  machine  put  in 
motion  by  a  hidden  power,  unless  we  exa- 
mine minutely  its  different  sj)rings  and 
component  parts,  so  it  is  impossible  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  any 
part  of  the  animal  economy  without  an 
adequate  acquaintance  with  anatomy.  In 
surgery,  an  anatomical  knowledge  of  the 
parts  concerned  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
tlie  success  of  an  operation ;  so  in  mid- 
wifery, unless  we  make  ourselves  conver- 
sant with  the  form,  size,  and  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  pelvis  and  its  contents,  we  are 
erecting  our  superstructure  on  a  sandy  and 
perishable  soil. 

We  shall  commence,  then,  by  studying 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  which  we  shall 
demonstrate  separately ;  afterwards  we 
shall  view  them  in  their  collective  or 
united  state,  by  which  means  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  point  out  the  dimensions  and 
proj)()rtions  of  the  female  pelvis;  and  we 
shall  mark  the  distortions  to  which  tliat 
organ  is  subject.  When  we  have  made 
ourselves  acquainted  with  its  diflcrent  ca- 
pacities, we  shall  take  a  view  of  the  fcetal 
skull,  its  shape  and  dimensions,  aud  com- 
pare these  with  tlie  dimensions  of  the 
pelvis. 

A  description  of  the  female  organs  of 
generation  will  next  occupy  our  attention, 
the  physiology  and  pathology  of  which 
will  be  distinctly  considered,  particularly 
the  uterus  and  its  functions:  under  this 
head  we  shall  include  menstruation,  and 
notice  the  irregularities  to  which  the 
female  body  is  exposed  in  the  performance 
of  this  function. 

We  shall  then  speak  pretty  fully  of  the 
organic  diseases  of  the  uterine  system,  such 
as  carcinoma,  polypus,  hydrops  ovarii,  and 
the  like. 

Having  described  the  womb  and  other 
parts  of  generation  in  their  virgin  state, 
and  fully  noticed  their  diseases,  we  shall 
next  consider  the  impregnated  uterus, 
take  a  critical  review  of  the  theories  of  ge- 
neration, and  we  shall  trace  the  ovum 
from  the  earliest  period  of  conception  to 
the  time  when  utero-gestation  is  com- 
])lcted.  We  shall  demonstrate  the  uterus, 
with  its  contents;  describe  tlie  placenta 
and  the  fcrtal  circulation;  ]>oint  out  the 
jHculiaritics  observable  in  the  system  of 
the  fcvtiis,  and  endeavour  to  account  for 
its  nutrition. 

^Vc  shall  enumerate  the  various  di.sea.sc« 
to  which  the  impregnated  state  is  liable, 
and  the  means  of  relieving  them ;  an<l 
offer  .some  rules  for  the  manageinent  of 
pregnant  women. 

After  tliis  we  shall  be  prc]>art'(l  to  enter 
upon  the  more  operative  juirt  of  our  course : 
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wc  shall  TTiaik  the  division  of  labimrs,  as 
instituted  by  Dcninan ;  v^iva  a  full  history 
of  natural  labour;  and  point  out  the 
means  of  assisting  nature  in  the  various 
cases  of  difliculty. 

Having  made  ourselves  as  well  ac 
quaintcd  as  deseription  will  allow,  with 
those  cases  which  require  manual  or  in- 
strumental interference,  and  with  the  pro- 
per mode  of  apply  ins:  our  assistance,  we 
shall  speak  of  the'  management  of  women 
after  delivery,  and  the  accidents  which 
sometimes  happen  under  labour.  The  dis- 
eases of  the  pueq)eral  state,  and  the  most 
approved  method  of  treatment,  will  next 
come  under  review. 

Wc  shall  add  the  management  of  chil- 
dren immediately  after  birth ;  the  imper- 
fections and  deviations  from  nature  which 
we  sometimes  find  existing  in  the  foetus; 
and  the  diseases  to  which  the  infant  state 
is  exposed. 

During  the  progress  of  the  course,  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  exemplifying 
our  remarks  by  referring  to  an  extensive 
collection  of  preparations,  both  natural 
and  morbid,  immediately  necessary  to  the 
study  of  our  profession ;  and  I  shall  have 
it  in  my  power  to  offer  those  of  you  who 
wish  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity, a  sufficiently  extensive  field  of  actual 
practice,  from  my  connexion  with  charita- 
ble institutions  in  this  neighbourhood. 

As  being  subservient  to  practice,  this 
course  will  be  principally  practical.  Theo- 
rizing has  now,  indeed,  become  nearly  a 
by  word  in  medicine,  and,  among  practi- 
cal men  at  least,  the  character  of  a  great 
theorist  is  almost  synonymous  with  that  of 
a  great  blockhead.  For  my  own  part,  I 
confess  myself  an  advocate  for  rational 
speculation;  if  established  on  facts  and 
well  directed,  it  will  generally  lead  us  into 
the  high  road  to  truth,  and  at  all  events 
produces  in  the  mind  a  habit  of  thinking, 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  attended  with 
valuable  results.  For  these  reasons  we 
shall  direct  so  much  of  our  attention  to 
puerperal  physiology  as  will  enable  us,  in 
some  degree,  to  understand  and  rightly 
appreciate  tbe  wisdom  and  beneficence  of 
nature,  as  exemplified  in  her  chief  work, 
that  of  reproduction. 

I  have  no  theory  to  establish,  nor  any 
particulai-  doctrine  to  advocate;  I  trust, 
therefore,  you  will  consider  my  observa- 
tions unbiassed  by  prejudice — that  you 
will  rely  on  such  facts  as  will  be  laid  be- 
fore you,  and  use  your  own  judgment  in 
forming  your  opinions. 

Should  I  ever  unfortunately  render  my- 
self not  quite  understood,  you  will  find  nae 
at  all  times  ready  to  exidain,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  jiower,  any  difficulty  that  may  pre- 
sent itself  to  your  minds. 


EARS  OF  THE  HADDOCK  AND  THE 
HERRING. 

By  Jajies  Sym,  M.D. 


The  ears  of  fishes  are  said  to  have  nei- 
ther tympanum,  ossicula,  nor  coclilea. 
I  have  been  led  to  doubt  tltis  ;  and  in 
order  to  excite  attention  to  this  subject 
I  shall  describe  in  the  haddock  and 
herring-  jiarts  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
connected  with  the  organ  of  hearing", 
but  to  which  either  uo  use,  so  far  as  I 
I  am  aware,  has  been  hitherto  assig'ned, 
or  which  do  not  appear  exclusively 
adapted  to  the  fuuctions  they  are  sup- 
posed to  perform. 

1.  On  removing  the  integ-irments 
from  the  liead  of  the  haddock  we  bring- 
into  view  a  canal  on  each  side,  com- 
mencing at  the  snout,  and  extending  to 
the  back  of  the  head.  A  membrane 
stretches  across  tbe  upper  surface  of  this 
canal,  except  between  the  orbits,  where 
it  passes  for  a  short  way  under  a  bridge 
of  bone.  Its  walls  are  processes  from 
the  bones  of  the  head,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent ;  but  about 
half  an  inch  from  its  posterior  extremity, 
though  still  composed  of  bone,  it  ceases 
to  be  connected  with  the  cranium,  and 
lies  upon  the  muscles.  Here  it  gives  off 
from  its  mesial  side  a  short  jiarallel 
branch,  of  very  delicate  structure,  com- 
municating- with  it  at  right  angles  by  a 
narrow  neck,  and  lying  loosely  under 
the  integuments. 

The  extremity  of  the  principal  canal, 
and  the  whole  of  its  mesial  branch,  lie 
in  contact  with  a  crooked  bone,  consist- 
ing of  a  roundish  body,  and  two  long 
processes,  which  form  an  acute  angle 
with  each  other,  and  terminate,  the  one 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  cranium, 
the  other  upon  its  posterior  surface, where 
it  contains  the  internal  ear.  The  body 
receives  and  supports  the  end  of  the 
canal  in  a  cuplike  cavity,  whilst  the 
superior  process  stretches  along  its  me- 
sial branch,  being  at  the  same  time  con- 
nected with  the  muscular  fiiscia,  and  at 
its  point  with  the  pericranium.  The 
inferior  process  terminates  upon  the 
portion  of  the  case  of  the  intei-nal  ear  , 
that  contains  the  sinus,  near  the  origin 
of  the  sujierior  and  lateral  semicircular 
canals,  and  is  attaclied  to  it  by  a  strong 
ligament  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit 
of  motion.     A  second  bone,  shaped  like 
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a  ])cii,  aiitl  hollow,  articulates  by  a  flat 
surface  m  ith  the  body  of  the  first,  oppo- 
site to  the  euplike  cavity,  aud  stretelies 
to  the  u]»per  an^-le  of  the  scapula,  m  ith 
which  it  IS  counecteil  closely  nv  muscu- 
lar fibres  orinriiiatiufj  iu  the  hollow  of 
its  bevelled  cxtreuiity.  A  louq-  slender 
tciulou  passes  from  tiie  middle  of  this 
bone,  by  the  edj^e  of  the  sca])ula,  to  the 
toj»  of  tlie  anterior  aspect  of  the  s])ine. 

These  bones  have  been  rejjarded  by 
Cuvier  as  ])ertaini:i<if  to  the  sca])ula,  and 
the  use  assiffued  to  them  is  to  suspend 
the  pectoral  tin  from  the  cranium,  rsow 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  second  bone 
forms  too  slight  a  coiniexion  between 
the  first  and  the  scapula  to  warrant  the 
a.ssumption  that  their  sole  use  is  to  sup- 
port the  anterior  extremitv,  whilst  that 
membrane  is  sustained  nul('])endently 
of  them  l>y  the  sternum  aiul  the  muscles 
of  the  back,  in  the  same  manner  as  iu 
other  classes  of  animals.  The  precision 
with  which  the  inferior  process  of  the 
first  bone  is  united  to  tne  exterior  of 
the  lab\Tinth  in  other  fishes  as  well  as 
the  haddock,  jioints  rather  to  the  ear  as 
the  org-an  to  which  they  are  especially 
Rubserv  lent ;  and  whilst  in  this  view 
they  are  analojrous  to  the  ossicula  of 
reptiles,  l)irds,  and  the  mammalia,  the 
peculiarity  of  their  situation  adapts 
them  to  the  habits  of  the  fi>h,  and  tiie 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  ])laccd. 
When  the  haddock  swims  throiii,'-h  the 
water  sound  is  communicated  by  tiie 
pulses  of  that  element  bratinj,'-  u])on  the 
niemliranous  covering'  of  the  canal,  aiul 
pxciting  synchronous  movements  in  the 
delicate  clastic  shells  of  b(mc  which 
comj»ose  the  free  extremif)  of  the  canal 
and  its  nu'sial  branch:  from  these  they 
are  recci\cd  by  the  superior  ])rocess  and 
body  of  the  fist  bcuie,  and  made  to  im- 
]»inge  upon  the  case  of  the  labyrinth  by 
the  action  of  the  blunt  point  of  the  in- 
ferior proces*;,  which  thus  performs  the 
office  of  a  stajjcs.  When  it  rests  on  the 
botlrmi  of  the  sea,  its  stenium  conveys 
to  the  scapula  and  second  bone  such 
sonorific  pulses  as  jiass  through  the 
solid  ground,  and  the  inf<  rior  ]>rocess  of 
the  first  bone.-igain  imparts  those  pulses 
to  the  case  of  tlie  labyrinth.  Serpents 
are  furnished  with  a  simihir  provision  ; 
the  malleus,  from  their  ha*  ing  no  ster- 
num, being  connecttd  \»ilh  the  lowi  r 
jaw,  which  rests  upon  llif  snrfaee  of  the 
earth,  and  thus  constiliiti  s  tli<-  nu'dium 
whereliy  sound  is  Iraiismitled  from  the 
tjroimd   to   their   internal  car.     Nor  is 


man  himself  altogether  <lestitute  of  a 
faculty  which  is  indeed  more  apjiro- 
])riate  to  re])tiles  :  the  Indian  is  «anud 
of  the  apjtroach  of  his  distant  foe  by 
placing  the  side  of  his  head  up<m  the 
ground,  from  whieli  the  pulses  are  com- 
municated through  the  elastic  septa  of 
the  ma.stoid  cells  to  the  incus,  and  thence 
to  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  labyrinth. 

2.  In  the  hening  there  is  no  elastic 
canal  under  the  integuments  of  the 
head,  but  the  other  bones  are  still  pre- 
sent, ami  temiinate  upon  the  exterior  of 
the  labyrinth,  exactly  as  in  the  haddock. 
In  the  herring,  however,  I  am  much 
deceived  if  there  are  not  ])arts  adapted 
to  the  reception  of  sound  from  the  air, 
and  which  have  been  regarded  as  pecu- 
liar to  animals  inhabiting  that  element: 
these  are,  a  tympanitic  cavity  and  a 
cochlea. 

Immediately  behind  tlic  orbit,  pre- 
cisely in  the  situation  of  the  auditory 
foramen  of  the  frog,  there  is  under  the 
integuments  an  irregular  orifice,  which 
opens  into  a  triangular  ca\  ity  stretching 
to  the  u])per  edge  of  the  orbit.  The 
roof  of  tins  cavity  sends  down  a  small 
process  which  divides  the  external  aj)er- 
ture  into  two  ])arts — the  anterior  round 
and  direct,  the  ])osterior  oblmig,  w  ith  a 
waving  elevated  margin,  and  leading 
obli(jnely  forwards.  On  renio\ing  the 
triangular  roof,  we  find  that  the  lower 
compartment  of  the  ca^  ity  dips  inw  ards 
to  the  vestibule,  from  w  Inch  it  seems  to 
be  separated  by  a  delicate  membrane  oc- 
cuj)ying  an  oval  aperture;  and  on  pass- 
ing a  bristle  through  this,  it  enters  the 
pulpy  contents  of  the  internal  ear,  be- 
tween tw  o  beautiful  hollow  sphericles  of 
bone,  w  iiich  I  cannot  help  regarding  as 
the  cochlea  of  the  herring. 

The  anterior  spiiericle  is  about  a  line 
in  diameter,  and  one  of  its  hemispheres 
]»resents  within  the  vestil)ulc,  whilst  the 
other  forms  a  j)rf>jeetion  under  the  cra- 
nium. The  ])osterior  sphericle  is  ])laced 
higher  upon  the  side  ol  the  hea<I,  where 
a  segment  of  it  is  seen  externally  rising 
above  the  lateral  semicircular  canal,  by 
which  it  is  embraced.  P'ach  of  these 
sj»heriel<'s  is  composed  of  a  thin  hard 
siiell  of  bone,  ana  ciuilains  a  brilliant 
elastic  merid)rane,  which  seems  to  be 
distended  w  ith  air,  as  it  becomes  ojiatpic 
when  pwiK  tiirid.  The  anterior  li.is  two 
orifices — the  one  witliin  the  \estiliule, 
and  the  other  the  enlranee  into  a  mi- 
luite  canal  which  leads  to  the  posterior, 
and  forms  the  only  aperltirc  in  it  that  I 
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have  been  able  to  detect.  This  canal 
f;ivcs  off  a  branch  in  a  direction  out- 
wards and  downwards,  where  it  enters 
another  hollow  bone,  from  tlie  cavity  of 
which  a  fine  bristle  may  be  made  to 
emerg-e  in  the  skeleton  from  an  orifice 
near  the  back  of  the  base  of  the  skull : 
in  its  structure  it  resembles  the  spheri- 
clcs,  and  it  seems  to  be  lined  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  same  brilliant  elastic  mem- 
brane, but  it  is  much  smaller,  and  its 
fioj'ure  is  oblong,  instead  of  a  sphere. 

The  situation  of  the  orifices  behind 
the  orbit,  the  size  of  the  chamber  into 
which  they  open,  and  the  slig-htness  of 
the  partition  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  the  labyrinth,  leave  little  room  for 
doubting-  that  those  orifices  constitute 
the  external  auditory  foramen,  and  that 
this  cli amber  is  the  tympannm.  Since, 
however,  the  unknown  functions  of  the 
cochlea  have  been  ascribed,  by  some 
physiologists,  to  tlie  lapilli  of  fishes  and 
reptiles,  perhaps  this  maybe  considered 
a  sufficient  objection  to  our  regarding- 
the  sphericlcs  as  analogous  to  that  or- 
gan. But  when  we  reflect  that  the  an- 
terior sphericle,  like  the  cochlea,  opens 
into  the  vestibule — that  the  cochlea,  in 
its  simple  form,  consists  merely  of  two 
hollow  cylinders  or  cones,  making-  an 
angle  with  each  other  at  their  point  of 
junction — and  that  the  sphericles  con- 
tain a  membranous  ajjparatus,  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  intimately  connected 
with  the  bone — I  think  we  have  good 
gi-ounds  for  suspecting  that  these  sphe- 
ricles are  analogous  to  the  cochlea. 
Besides,  an  intelligible  use  may  be  dis- 
■covered  for  the  lapilli,  arising  from  the 
circumstances  of  those  animals  in  which 

Fig.  1. 


they  exist.  They  are  only  found  in 
fishes  and  reptiles ;  and  they  seem  des- 
tined to  exempt  the  expansion  of  tlie 
auditory  nerve  with  whicli  they  are  in- 
vested from  participating-  in  the  gene- 
ral vibrations  imparted  by  the  ground  or 
water  to  the  bonj-  case  and  pulp  of  the 
internal  ear.  If  the  whole  expansion 
of  the  nerve  moved  along  with  the 
pulses  of  the  bones  and  their  contained 
fluid,  it  could  not  receive  pressure  from 
such  a  motion  common  to  itself  and  the 
contiguous  parts :  but  by  suspending 
the  lapillus  in  the  surrounding  fluid,  by 
means  of  fine  threads  of  cellular  mem- 
brane, it  is  isolated  from  the  case  of  the 
internal  ear,  and,  like  tlie  nautical  as- 
tronomer's chain,  it  remains  unaffected 
by  the  oscillations  of  the  parts  in  its 
vicinity.  The  fluid,  accordingly,  vi- 
brates across  the  furrows  of  the  quies- 
cent lapillus,  the  necessary  re-action  is 
oflercd  by  tlie  nervous  expansion,  and 
the  pulses  produce  the  sensation  of  sound 
as  effectually  as  if  they  bad  been  re- 
ceived through  a  fenestra  ovalis,  from 
the  ossicula  contained  within  a  tympa- 
num. It  would  hence  appear  that  the 
lapillus  becomes  necessary  when  the 
sonorific  pulses  are  communicated  to 
the  bony  case  of  the  labyrinth  ;  and 
that  it  is  unnecessary  when  they  are 
concentrated  upon  the  membrane  of  a 
fenestra  ovalis. 

The  herring,  swimming  along  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  is  thus  furnished 
with  the  means  of  hearing  sounds 
transmitted  through  the  air  ;  as  it  seems 
to  possess,  besides  the  ossicula,  both  a 
tjinpanitic  cavity  and  a  cochlea. 
Ayr,  September  1833. 

Fig.  2. 


Fig.  1.  Cranium  of  a  Haddock.  —  a  b  c, 
canal :  a,  bridge  of  bone ;  b,  posterior 
extremity ;  c,  mesial  branch,  d  e  f,  crook- 
ed bone  :  (/,  superior  process  ;  e,  body  ;  /, 
inferior  process,  g,  second  bone  connect 
ed  with  scapula.  h,  lapillus,  seen 
through  transparent  case  of  internal  ear. 

Fig.  2.    Part   of  Cranium   if  Herring.  — 


a,  external  auditory  foramen ;  b,  cavity  of 
tympanum ;  c,  anterior  sphericle ;  d,  pos- 
terior ditto ;  e,  oblong  hollow  bone ;  /,  a 
dotted  line,  shewing  the  course  of  the  ca- 
nals by  which  these  bones  communicate 
with  each  other;  g,  orifice  communicating 
with  e;  h,  lateral  semicircular  canal  j 
/,  superior  ditto. 
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TUMOR  ON  THE  CAROTID— 
RE3I0VED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Ik  you  tliink  the  followincr  case  worthy 
of  insertion  in  your  valuable  jtublica- 
tioii,  be  j)leased  to  insert  it  at  your  ear- 
liest coil  veil  icnce. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Isaac  Lvon,M.R.C.S.L. 
Hull,  Sept.  24,  1833. 

E.  E.,  set.  18,  a  tbin  rather  pale-look- 
ing" gill,  re>iileiit  a  few  miles  from  this 
town,  ajiplied  to  me  to  examine  her  neck, 
where  I  lound  a  tumor  on  the  right  side. 
She  stated  that  she  h;«l  had  it  about  four 
yeai-s,  that  it  had  gradually  inereased, 
that  it  had  g'iven  her  very  little  pain, 
and  that  she  had  been  under  many  prac- 
titioners, both  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
who  had  endeavoured  to  disperse  it,  but 
w  ithoufefTcct.  With  this  view,  leeches, 
tartar  emetic  ointment,  iodine  ointment, 
and  jioultices,  had  been  applied  exter- 
nally, and  iodine  given  internally.  On 
examination  I  found  that  the  tumor  ex- 
tended from  the  angle  of  tlic  jaw  ob- 
liquely towards  the  larynx,  situated  be- 
tween the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  the 
larynx,  from  which  it  was  distant  about 
half  an  inch.  It  did  not  extend  at  all 
into  the  month.  It  had  an  elastic  feel, 
as  if  it  contained  a  softish  matter,  and 
appeared  about  the  si/c  of  a  hen's  egg ; 
the  skin  over  it  was  not  in  the  least  dis- 
coloured. As  the  gill's  health  was 
good,  and  as  so  many  methods  had  been 
tried  in  vain,  I  recommended  an  opera- 
tion, to  "hieh  she  ix-adily  consented. 
This  was  jicrfornied  on  the  3d  of  Aug-ust 
last,  ha\ing'  given  her  the  previous  day 
an  active  purge.  My  much-valued 
friends,  Mr.  Sherwin  and  Mr.  Ileiiesy, 
surgeons  in  this  town,  and  several 
young  men,  were  present  during  the 
operation. 

I  began  by  making  an  incision 
through  the  .skin,  aliout  three  inches  in 
length,  extending  from  about  half  an 
inch  belou  the  ear  to  witliin  lialf  an  inch 
of  the  larynx,  o])posite  tlietliyroid  carti- 
lage. I  next  made  an  incision  through 
the  ])latysnia  myoides,  which  formed  a 
complete  covering  to  llie  front  of  tlie  lu 
mor,  and  afterwards  dis.sectcd  it  out  very 
carefully  from  its  connexions,  without 
once  wounding  the  sac.     The  sac  was 


surrounded  by  many  veins,  which  I  en- 
deavoured to  avoid,  in  order  tliat  I  miglit 
not  be  troubled  with  any  hfemorrhage 
during  the  operation  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
I  divided  one,  which  in  the  sequel  jiroved 
a  source  of  great  tiouble  to  me,  and  de- 
layed the  healing  of  the  wound  above 
a  month.  No  ligatures  were  required, 
as  there  was  only  one  artery  divided, 
and  that  only  of  a  moderate  size.  The 
tumor  was  situated  directly  upon  the 
carotid  artery,  at  its  bifurcation. 

On  examining  the  wound  left  by  the 
operation,  the  following  parts  were  seen  ; 
the  carotid  at  its  bifurcation,  for  about 
an  inch  in  its  course ;  at  the  outer  part 
of  the  wound,  and  at  the  upper  part,  the 
digastric  muscle  and  the  lingual  nerve. 
A  good  view  of  these  ])arts  may  be  .seen 
in  Buriis's  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the 
Head  and  Neck,  plate  vi.  The  edges 
of  tlie  wouud  were  drawn  together  by 
three  sutures,  and  strips  of  adhesive 
plaister,  and  a  compress  of  linen,  laid 
over  the  whole.  I  ttien  gave  her  three 
grains  of  solid  o])iuni.  On  opening  the 
tumor  it  was  found  to  consist  of  a  thin 
sac,  containing  a  matter  very  much  re- 
semliling  custard ;  it  was  therefore  of 
the  atheromatous  species  of  encysted  tu- 
mor. On  the  following-  day  I  removed 
the  compress.  On  the  (!th  I  removed 
the  u]»per  suture,  and  on  the  follow  ing 
day  the  otlier  two,  w  lien  I  found  that 
the  Hj)j)er  tv^o-thirds  of  the  wound 
had  healed  by  the  first  intention.  On 
the  8tli,  which  was  the  first  (hiy  lliat  T 
allow  ed  her  to  rise  out  of  bed  since  the 
operation,  there  issued  out,  from  where 
the  lowest  suture  had  lieen,  a  few  drops 
of  dark-coloured  venous  blood.  I  ap- 
])lied  a  comjiress  to  stop  this.  It  conti- 
nued, however,  at  intervals,  until  the 
14th,  about  half  a  tea-spt»onful  issuing" 
out  every  day.  I  this  day  made  a  most 
careful  examination,  when  I  found 
that  tlie  ble  ding  jiroceeded  from  near 
the  angle  of  the  Jaw,  where  I  remem- 
bered to  have  divided  a  vein  during  the 
oiieration  ;  so  that  although  the  inci- 
sion had  healed  externally  nearly 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  there  was 
a  sinus  running  up  two  inches  under 
the  skin.  This  was  a  most  inortifving* 
circumstance,  as,  had  it  not  been  for  this, 
in  all  ])robability  she  might  have  re- 
turned cured  to  her  friends  w  ithin  a  fort- 
night from  the  o|)eratioii.  On  tlii'  l.'>tli 
there  was  no  oo/ing  of  Idood,  l>Mt  a  dis- 
charge  of  three  or  lour  diojis  (tf  pus.  I 
had    intended    this    day    injecting    an 
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aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
but  thoug-ht  it  ininecessarv.  On  the 
16th  the  oozing- had  returned ;  I  there- 
fore injected  a  solution,  containing-  four 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce, 
and  a])plied  a  thick  compress,  secured 
by  means  of  adhesive  plaister  and  a 
bandag-e.  On  the  18th, -the  oozing  still 
continuing-,  I  injected  a  solution  con- 
taining eight  grains  to  the  ounce.  On 
the  24th,  being  desirous  of  returning  to 
see  ber  friends,  I  allowed  her  to  go,  as 
tbere  was  only  a  small  sinus  left,  about 
lialf  an  incb  "in  length.  She  returned 
on  the  5th  September,  wben  the  sinus 
had  healed  ;  but  there  was  left  a  wound 
about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  with  everted 
edges,  and  a  good  deal  of  irritation 
about  it.  This  I  touched  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  dressed  it  with  Ung.  Cera, 
spread  on  lint.  On  the  14th  it  was 
perfectly  healed.  There  now  only  re- 
mains to  be  seen  of  the  whole  wound  a 
line  where  the  incision  was  made,  ex- 
cept at  the  point  of  the  lower  suture, 
w  iiere  there  is  a  reddish  mark  about  the 
size  of  half  a  sixpence. 

In  any  future  case  of  a  similar  nature, 
I  should  keep  a  compress  upon  the 
wound  for  a  week  at  least,  in  order  to 
produce  adhesion  between  the  opposed 
surfaces,  and  to  prevent  hcemon-hage. 
Had  this  been  done  in  the  present  case, 
I  should  have  been  saved  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  anxiety;  for  if  I  had  not 
been  able  to  produce  adhesion  by  injec- 
tion and  compression,  it  would  have  been 
a  most  disagreeable  circumstance  to  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  making  a 
fresh  incision  to  ])roduce  healing  by 
granulation  fiom  the  bottom  of  the 
wound,  particularly  as  the  patient  was 
a  female,  and  the  part  to  be  operated 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  neck. 


NEW  RECTUM  BOUGIE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 


Army  Medical  Department, 
October  .-J,  lfc;53. 


Sir, 


I  BEG  leave  to  transmit  you  berew  itb  a 
copy  of  a  letter  recei\  ed  from  Dr.  John 
Murray,  dated  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  3d 
July  last,  relative  to  a  rectum  bougie 
recently  invented  by  Mr.  Polcman,  of 
that  2)lacc  ;  and  I  have  to  request  an  in- 


sertion of  it  in  your  valuable  perifidical 
])ublication,  so  "far  as  you  may  deem  it 
worthy  of  notice. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  show  you  a  speci- 
men of  the  bougie  if  required. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  M'Grigor, 
Director-General. 


(copy.) 


Caj;e  of  Good  Hoj-e, 
July  3d,  IS33. 


Sir, 


I  beg-  to  send  you  a  specimen  of 
Rectum  Bougies,  of  a  \ery  superior  kind 
to  any  that  I  have  ever  before  seen  or 
heard  of,  which  have  been  recently  in- 
vented by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Poleman, 
apothecary,  of  this  place,  from  a  descrip- 
tion I  gave  him  of  the  requisite  qualities 
of  such  instruments. 

They  are  formed  of  the  thick  hide  of 
the  rhinoceros  or  hippopotamus,  which 
can  be  made  hollow,  if  required  ;  and 
their  superiority  consists  in  their  flexi- 
bility and  elasticity,  (admitting  of  modi- 
fication in  these  respects  to  almost  any 
degree  by  the  application  of  moist  and 
dry  heat;)  and  in  their  not  being  liable 
to  crack,  or  otherwise  spoil  by  use. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  make  a  trial 
of  them  in  a  severe  and  intricate  case, 
for  which  indeed  they  were  cx])ressly 
made,  and  I  am  hap])y  to  say  that  I 
found  their  advantages  over  the  otlier 
kinds  of  rectum  bougies  to  be  such,  that 
I  consider  the  invention  as  one  of  very 
great  value,  and  hig-bly  deserving  of 
being  made  generally  known  to  the  pro- 
fession through  the  medium  of  the  pe- 
riodical press. 

In  the  case  above  alluded  to,  I  also 
made  dilatation  of  the  stricture  bj'  means 
of  a  piece  of  prepared  ox's  intestine  in- 
troduced upon  one  of  these  bougies,  or 
upon  a  gum  clastic  bougie,  and  after- 
wards distended  with  water — a  method 
which  I  think  extremely  beneficial  and 
easy. 

Bougies  for  the  urethra,  of  any  size, 
can  be  made  of  the  same  material  quite 
as  good  as  the  gum  elastic  sort,  and  I 
would  only  suggest,  as  an  improvement, 
their  being  varnished. — (Sig-ned) 

John  Murray,  ^I.D. 

Sir  James  M'Gilgor,  8^c.  8^c. 

Director-General  uf  the  Army 
Medical  Department. 
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ANTMALCHEMISTRY— PRESENCE 
OF  rilEA,  ELAIN,  &c.  IN  THE 
BLOOD. 

To  the  Eililor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Silt, 
We  feci  sorry  tliat  your  coiTespoiulent, 
jNIr.  Rtes,  in  his  zeal  to  overthrow  our 
ohjectioiis  to  tlie  presence  of  urea  in  the 
bhiod  of  the  majority  of  j)aticnt.s  affect- 
ed with  anasarca  and  coa^julahlc  urine, 
cannot  amfine  himself  to  facts.  We 
unequivocally  <leny  tliat  those  ohjectioiis 
rest  solely  on  the  jieciiliar  reaction  of 
nitric  acid  on  the  fatty  matter  ol'  Idood, 
or  on  the  odour  of  unne  evolved  by  di- 
pestiii';'  the  same  acid  with  an  animal 
matter  likewise  present  in  serum.  If 
candour  and  not  big'otiy  influenced  him 
iu  argument,  he  could  not  pass  over  un- 
notice<l  the  serious  sources  of  fallacy  ad- 
verted to  ill  our  last  communication. 
The  three  tests  which  he  has,  in  our 
presence  (and  we  call  upon  him,  if  he 
can,  to  deny  the  fact),  stated  to  be  cha- 
racteristic of  urea, — viz.  the  evolution  of 
ammonia  when  the  crysUils  are  heated 
w  it!)  caustic  ])otass,  tlieir  fusion  and  dis- 
sipation by  heat,  and  the  crystallization 
by  nitric  acid, — have  one   and   all  been 

Iiroved  to  he  fallacious.  As  this  subject 
las  been  already  discussed,  we  need  not 
eo  over  the  f^round  ag'ain.  If  Mr.  Rees 
be  satisfied  with  the  experiments  of 
otiiers,  without  investif^ating-  for  himself, 
we  are  not,  ii<jr  ih)  we  consider  that  we 
can  be,  with  justice,  cliarycd  \vith  ])re- 
.sumptioii  in  pointiii}^  out  sources  of  fal- 
lacy ill  tlie  experiments  of  others,  which 
he  may  have  been  too  prepossessed  to 
notice. 

It  ajtpears,  we  think,  a  ma  tcr  of  much 
doubt  whether  your  corresj)ondent  has 
ever  seen  the  fatty  matter  of  Idorid  ;  for 
he  confesses  wry  innocently  his  i<rno- 
rance  of  the  proportion  of  not  only  stea 
rine,  but  oj  efain  (whirli  last,  we  can  in- 
form him,  is.aht ays  founrl  in  combina- 
tion w  ith  tli<'  f(irmcr),  liy  his  statiiii''  the 
f|uaiitity  iii  fatty  matter  present  in  se- 
rum to  be  almost  inappreciable.  Now 
if  rather  mure  than 'i' 10  grains  of  a  lijcht 
and  bulky  matter,  composed  of  this  mix- 
ture of  stearine  an<i  elaiii,  in  KMK) 
graiiiH  of  serum  of  blood  (that  bein^  the 
avera^fc  quantity  of  fat  jneseiil),  be  con- 
siilered  by  him  an  almost  inappreciable, 
Me  should  wisli  to  ini|iiire  what  is  the 
s^te  ol"  his  »L>iniil  orj^ans,  luid  what  the 
delicacy  of  his  balance. 

M.iy  uc  ask,  iu  conclusion,  whether 


he  ranks  himself  in  that  list  of  eminent 
men  whom  we  have  been,  as  he  consi- 
ders, so  presumptuous  as  to  oppose  ? 
We  are,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servants, 

R.  H.  Bkett. 
GoLDiNG  Bird. 

Guy's  Hospital, 
Oct.  1,  1S33. 

LIFE  IN.SURANCE— FEES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  subject  of  life  assurance  havinjj 
been  strongly  urg^ed  on  the  notice  of 
the  public,  and  its  real  importance  hav- 
ing'been  justly  and  duly  estimated,  the 
number  of  otKces  established  for  that 
purpose,  and  of  individuals  who  have 
soug^ht  to  he  admitted  as  members,  has 
increased  within  tiie  last  few  yoars  in  a 
most  extraordinary  deg'iee.  1  need  not 
observe  to  how  great  an  extent  the  in- 
crease in  numbers  and  business  of  these 
offices  must  have  added  to  the  profes- 
sional calls  on  the  medical  jn-actitioner; 
neither  need  I  to  inform  you  nor  your 
readers  that  these  ajijieals  to  his  skill 
and  judgment  have  always  been  yra- 
tuitousltf  attended  to.  This  point  was 
ably  commented  on  some  time  back  in 
yourjounial,  the  nunilx-rs  of  which  lam 
at  present  unable  to  refer  tti ;  and  I  had 
hoped  the  discussion  might  have  led  to 
some  beneficial  result ;  but  as  since  then 
a  total  silence  has  been  observed,  and 
the  practice  continues  unaltered,  I  wish 
again  to  call  the  attention  of  medical 
men  to  what  has  become,  from  ciistiuii, 
a  decided  abuse  of  the  facility  with 
Avhich  they  have  been  always  found  to 
offer  their  gratuitous  professional  ser- 
vices. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  practice  of  life 
assurance,  when  tlie  calls  for  mediial 
reports  could  not  be  numerous  nor  bur- 
densome on  any  individual  prartitiont  r,  T 
can  well  conceive  that  the  answers  to  the 
])roposed  (jiieries  would  be  relumed 
w  itiiont  a  ilionght  as  to  the  trouble  in- 
curred, ami  most  ])robably  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  conferring  a  favour  on  his 
friend  and  patient  ouh/  ;  but  now  that 
the  act  of  insuring  life  lias  very  jiroperly 
and  happily  become  an  every-day  oc- 
currence, and  that  the  eonsetiuent  requi- 
sitions from  dillerent  oHicis  lorm  a  con- 
tinued item  in  tli<-  ]iractilioner's  routine 
of  professional  einidov  nuiit,  it  is  surely 
a  p<iiiit  of  justice  uuc  to  ourselves,  that 
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we  should  no  longer  allow  a  report  of 
so  important  a  nature,  and  of  sucn  vital 
consequence  to  the  very  existence  of 
assurance  societies,  to  be  passed  over  in 
so  trivial  a  manner,  and  to  be  consider- 
ed as  a  slight  act  of  courtesy  to  our  pa- 
tient or  friend,  when  it  is  in  reality  the 
essence,  the  foundation,  on  which  the 
responsibility  of  all  assurance  societies 
must  rest  and  depend.  I  can  scarcely 
imagine  that  any  society  would  be  so 
hardy  as  to  admit  a  member  without  a 
proper  medical  scrutiny  and  report; 
and  consequently,  if  our  report  were 
withheld,  the  societj^  must  cease  to 
exist  Yet  those  societies  M'ith  whom 
I  have  remonstrated  on  the  illibeiality 
of  leaving  their  medical  referees  with- 
out  remuneration,  seem  to  think  the 
subject  one  of  very  little  importance, 
and  affirm  that  we  must  seek  our  re- 
ward (if  any  charge  is  to  be  made) 
from  the  person  offering  his  life  for 
assurance — that  is,  from  a  person  who 
has  never  employed  us  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  who  is  totally  ignorant 
of  all  that  passed  between  the  office  and 
ourselves.  The  result  of  such  an  appli- 
cation must  be  obvious.  Again :  one 
society  informs  me  that  they  expressly 
covenant  witli  the  assurer  that  he  is  to  be 
at  all  the  expense,  if  any  (again  mark 
the  ex-i)ression),  of  producing  the  re- 
quired medical  evidence.  We  can,  of 
course,  know  nothing  of  any  private 
agreements  entered  into  between  these 
parties :  we  only  know,  that,  by  re- 
ceiving a  long  list  of  most  important 
queries,  the  answers  to  \\hich  are  to  be 
held  strictly  confidential,  we  are  em- 
ployed expressly  by  the  office,  and 
by  the  office  only  ;  and  that  the  person 
to  whom  they  wish  to  refer  us  for  pay- 
ment is  designedly  kept  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  all  we  have  been  doing.  To 
the  office  alone,  then,  can  we  look  for 
payment  of  our  labour;  and  if  they 
persist  in  refusing-  to  give  our  mcII- 
earned  fee  from  their  own  funds,  they 
surely  ought  to  consider  it  an  impera- 
tive duty  to  make  such  arrangements 
with  the  assurer  as  should  guarantee  to 
US  our  proper  remuneration  without 
further  trouble  or  inconvenience. 

In  the  correspondence  I  have  held 
with  diflerent  offices,  it  has  been  alleged 
by  most  of  them,  that  on  this  point  (the 
payment  of  medical  referees)  they  act 
according  to  old  established  usage, 
and  the  fundamental  laws  and  customs 
of  their  society:  it  would  be  folly  to  ex- 
pect that  the  objections  or  implied  m  ishes 


of  an  individual  should  have  power  to 
annul  or  to  change  these  laws.  I  would 
therefore  earaestly  call  upon  all  my 
medical  brethren,  of  whatever  rank  or 
degree,  to  unite  in  a  remonstrance  to 
every  assurance  office  requiring  from 
them  a  medical  report,  and  to  withhold 
such  report  until  their  just  demands 
are  complied  Mith.  The  many  liberal- 
minded  men  who  have  the  direction  of 
these  offices  could  not  then  fail  to  perceive 
the  propriety  of  our  applications,  and 
their  system  would  of  necessity  undergo 
such  revision  as  might  prove  beneficial 
to  us,  and  far  from  inconsistent  with 
the  real  interests  of  assurance  societies. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir. 
Yours  very  obedientlv, 

S.  Hutchinson^  M.R.C.S. 

Hythe,  Kent,  Sept.  30,  1833. 


SOCIETY  OF  APOTHECARIES. 

NOTE  FROM  DR.  WATSON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  FIND  that,  in  the  lecture  which  you  did 
me  the  honour  to  report  in  the  Medical 
Gazette  last  Saturday,  I  was  guilty  of 
an  unintentional  misstatement.  I  have 
just  been  informed,  upon  the  best  au- 
thority, that  the  period  of  professional 
education  prescribed  for  all  students 
who  are  desirous  of  becoming  licentiates 
of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  was  for- 
merly much  shorter  even  than  it  is  at 
present ;  and  that  the  Society  has  never 
enlarged  the  objects  of  study,  without  at 
the  same  time  enlarging  the  term  within 
which  they  were  to  be  included.  When, 
therefore,  I  stated  that  "  «hile  an  in- 
creased amount  of  knowledg-e  is  de- 
manded from  the  student,  the  space  of 
time  allotted  for  its  acquisition  remains 
the  same  as  before"  I  fell  into  an  en'or, 
which  I  am  anxious  to  acknowledge 
and  to  correct,  althoug-h  it  does  not  in 
aiKy  way  afl'ect  the  general  argument ; 
for  the  student  must  still  find  himself 
under  an  utter  incompetency  of  master- 
ing, in  the  brief  space  of  two  years,  all 
the  multifarious  knowledge  which  he  is 
required  to  possess. 

T  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  seiTant, 

Thomas  Watson,  M.D. 

Henrietta-Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
Octobfr7,  1S33. 
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ATFOTCM     C\7F'^rT'P  sobor-mimltKl  mcnibcrs  of  tlic  coniimi- 

uity,  to  seduce  them  into  the  patroiia<'-o 

Saturday,  October  12,  1833.  of  such  a  job— to  countenance  a  set  °)f 

men  assuming  to  themselves  a  riglit  to 

"  Licet  omnibus  licet  etiiim  milii,  dignitaten  oritfinate  the  honours  of  the  profession, 

Artix  Medica  tueri ;    potestus  modo  veiiiendi  iu  i  •]               ,  .                i         •    ,•                    i     • 

potjlieum  sit,  d.cendi  periculam  non  recaso."  wl"'e     seeking    subscriptions    to    bring 

Cicero.  into  existence  that  private  school,  whidi 
they  had  already  dubbed  an  University. 

THE  CONVERSION  IN  GOWER-  ^e  spared  n<,  ;piH,rtunity  of  checki.ig 

STRFFT  1  •                           •  •                        • 

this  barefaced  spirit  of  assumption,  at  tilt- 

While  taking  credit  to  ourselves  last  same  time  that  we  calmly  slio«ed  the 
week  for  having  modified  the  tone  of  im])ropriety — ^the  perfect  inexpediency 
opening  addresses  emanating  from  — of  allowing  any  body  of  teachers  to 
Gower-strcet,  we  were  not  quite  aware  exercise  tlic  right  of  a])pointiiig  what 
of  how  mud)  better  ground  for  self-con-  courses  should  be  attended  for  the  pur- 
gratulation  we  were  at  the  moment  pose  of  attaining  certain  distinctions, 
overlooking.  On  a  more  deliberate  pe-  and  to  be  farther  entrusted  w  ith  the  pri- 
rusal  of  Dr.  Grant's  lecture,  into  which  vilege  of  being  the  examiners  of  their 
we  Lad  unavoidably  glanced  rather  ownpu;jils — thus  becoming  at  once  con- 
lia-stily,  we  were  agreeably  surjmsed  tractors  for  medical  degrees,  and  judges 
to  find  eiiibodied  in  tliat  discourse  of  the  commodity  they  supplied, 
almost  the  whole  essence  of  the  doc-  We  need  not,  on  the  other  hand,  rc- 
trines,  regarding  the  true  nature  and  mind  our  readei-s,  how  the  interested  pa- 
objects  of  a  metropolitan  University,  trons  and  shareholders  of  the  specula- 
which  we  had  been  inculcating  for  years  tion,  while  they  ever  blinked  the  discus- 
back.  So  that  here  are  strong  symptoms  sion  of  the  question  on  its  abstract  merits, 
of  rctuniing  sense :  here  is  a  sign  of  raved  at  us,  and  em])loyed  their  agents 
the  sulwidence  of  the  "  inflated  bag,"  in  every  possible  way  to  controvert  our 
whidi  has  been  whirling  tlie  good  assertions.  One  time,  "  the  University  of 
people  of  Gower-street  aloft  ever  since  London  (meaning  the  school  in  Gower- 
their  speculation  was  set  on  foot.  One  street)  was  flourishing" — while,  in  fact, 
of  their  teachers — the  one  appointed  to  its  very  vitals  were  endangered  by  intes- 
show  them  off"  before  the  public  on  the  tine  broils ;  and  again,  "  it  wa.s,  and 
resumption  of  business  this  year— has  would  be,  the  finest  school  in  Europe" — 
been  listened  to  w hile  proving  the  while  it  was  striving  tooth  and  nail  U» 
folly  and  mischief  of  tlieir  wishing  to  secure  for  itself  some  exclusive  pri\  ileye 
bestow  degrees,  and  to  sell  professional  to  give  it  the  senddance  of  an  advan- 
lionours.  We  can  hardly  believe  our  tage  over  other  private  schools,  and,  if 
eyes,  but  shall  once  more  refresh  them  possible,  to  secure  for  its  shareholders 
by  a  reference  to  the  pages  of  the  some  return  for  their  outlay, 
lecture  itself.  Well,  all  this  pretension  and  iiombasi 
It  will  be  recollected  by  the  readers  have  come  to  nothing.  They  hare  bc- 
ofthis  journal,  that  from  the  very  first  gun  their  sixth  session  nithimt  privi- 
talk  of  getting  up  an  "  University,"  hge,  or  prospect  of  privilege,  of  any 
to  Ik"  endutdied  in  the  medical  school  kind.  They  rest,  ami  nuist  rent,  on 
of  a  joint-stock  company,  we  set  our  their  merits,  like  any  other  of  the  fcog- 
faces  against  the  bubble;  and  we  iii/.ed  .schools  of  the  metropcdis;  and 
showed  thai  it  would  be  the  gnissest  what  is  most  gratifying  to  us,  as  we 
perversion  of  die  desires  of  tbc  more  have  no  doubt  it  will  prove  the  wisest 
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tiling'  they  liave  yet  clone,  they  liave  had 
the  good  sense  to  proclaim  it  to  the 
uorld  (that  is,  holding  Dr.  Grant  as 
their  organ),  that  the  possession  of  such 
privileges  as  they  have  heen  all  along 
aiming-  at,  would  be,  in  realit\',  only  va- 
nity and  vexation  of  s])irit — would  be 
mischievous  in  the  extreme ;  and  they 
now  intend  (they  say)  to  confine  them- 
selves simply  to  the  business  of  teach- 
ing, and,  without  further  puffing,  to  co- 
operate with  the  other  schools  of  the 
metropolis  in  rendering  London  at  large 
an  University,  in  the  g-enuine  and  le- 
gitimate sense  of  the  word. 

Now  this  is  the  very  thing  that  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  attain  for 
this  long-  time  past;  but  we  confess 
the  I'csult  has  been  so  unexpected — 
the  sudden  change,  conversion,  or 
reform,  effected  within  the  soi-disant 
University,  have  come  upon  us  so 
abruptly — as  we  fancy  it  has  on  our 
readers  also — that  we  shall  tui-n  to  the 
recent  confesssiou  of  faith,  as  couched 
in  the  introductory  lectin-e  of  Dr.  Grant, 
and  try  if  we  can  thence  draw  any  thing- 
to  justify  the  remarkable  statement  that 
we  have  made. 

Have  we  not,  we  repeat,  again  and  again 
maintained,  that  no  private  school  ought 
to  be  endowed  with  privileges  which 
would  unj  ustly  give  it  a  regulating  power 
over  other  establishments  of  thesame  sort? 
and  have  we  not  argued  ag-ain  and 
again,  that  such  a  misapplication  of  in- 
fluence would  prove  destructive  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  public  and  of  the 
profession  ?  Well, what  sa3s  Dr. Grant? 
Hear  it,  ye  lovers  of  monopoly  and  ex- 
clusive privileges !  it  has  been  spoken  in 
the  theatre  of  the  school — in  the  presence 
of  the  Faculty — of  the  shareholdei-s ;  and 
it  hasbeenpublishedundertheir  authority. 
"  The  best  privilege  which  an  University 
can  possess,"  says  Dr.  Grant,  "  is  the 
means  of  teaching  the  greatest  number  of 
polite  sciences  in  the  most  efficient  man- 
ner ;  and  without  the  secure  possession 


of  these  means,  all  adveiititioiis  privi- 
leges and  dignities  are  absurd  vanities, 
calculated  only  to  benefit  a  few  indivi- 
duals who  may  be  protected  by  such 
privileges — to  excite  petty  jealousies 
among  professors,  by  establishing  ine- 
qualities of  rank— to  rouse  the  odium  of 
the  profession,  by  a  monopoly  of  privi- 
lege and  an  assumed  superiority — and 
to  deceive  the  public  with  a  false  show 
of  stability  "  In  the  very  next  sentence 
the  tone  is  so  humbled  as  actually  to 
class  the  Gower-street  establishment 
with  "  other  private  schools ;"  and  the 
learned  lecturer  goes  on  to  say — "  Here 
no  invidious  distinctions  (meaning  the 
long-sought  but  now  despaired-of  pri- 
vileges) have  yet  sown  the  seeds  of  dis- 
sension, or  damped  the  ardour  of  the 
teacher,"  &c.  He  then  abjures  the  idea 
of  annexing  "  monopoly,  or  exclusive 
privileges,"  to  the  school  in  question  ; 
and  congratulates  his  hearers  that  it 
"  is  based  on  the  liberality  of  its  princi- 
ples— on  the  congenial  sentiments  of  an 
enlightened  public,  and  its  efficiency  as 
a  school  for  the  sciences  it  professes  to 
teach."  And  so  warm  does  he  become 
in  this  branch  of  his  subject,  that  he 
even  ventures  to  castigate  the  planners  of 
the  "  curriculum"  for  having-  shortened 
the  period  of  study  in  the  Govver^street 
school,  in  oi-der  to  accommodate  the  du- 
ration of  apothecaries'  apprenticeships, — 
intimating  that  what  they  thus  did  for 
the  sake  of  gain,  they  had  done  against 
their  conviction. 

Was  the  reader  prepared  for  this  ?  To 
what  are  we  indebted  for  all  this  un- 
hoped-for liberality  of  sentiment  ?  But 
let  Dr.  Grant  be  heard  once  more,  and 
then  let  us  try  to  clear  up  the  mystery. 
Nobody  can  more  explicitly  state  the 
inexpediency— the  danger — of  allowing 
a  body  engaged  in  the  business  of  teach- 
ing to  regulate  the  mode  of  entering 
into  the  profession,  than  does  the 
learned  lecturer.  "  As  it  is  the  obvious 
interest,"  says  he,  "  of  every  teacher  to 
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circnniscribc  the  curriciiliini  as  niuth  as  make  tlic  most  liberal  allowances  for 
possible  within  the  limits  of  his  own  do-  the  ffood  sense  of  the  lecturer,  we 
partment,  it  is  as  injudicious  to  leave  to  confess  we  can  hardly  persuade  our- 
thcni  the  planning  of  that  curricnlum,  selves  that  the  proprietoi-s  are  much 
us  it  is  to  make  them  also  the  sole  jndijes  obliifed  to  him  for  his  confession  of 
of  the  qnalijivations  of  their  oirn  pupils  faith,  or  that  they  will  stand  by  it  in 
for  the  highest  honours  of  medicine.  If  their  future  proceedinjrs.  We  may  be 
training  the  youthful  mind  to  the  path  wrongr;  but  if  we  are,  we  shall  expect 
of  usefulness,  honour,  virtue,  and  iiapjii-  to  find  a  stop  put  to  the  ]»ertiuacitv  of 
ness,  be  tlie  -^rand  object  of  universities,  the  honourable  M.P.  proprietor,  who  is 
it  tends  only  to  comiption  to  make  them  so  anxious  to  secure  for  the  school  the 
«  mart  for  the  traffic  of  distinctions,  "  invidious  distinction"  of  "  exclusive 
and  a  scene  of  mercenary  contentions,  privileges,"  and  voting  against  all  old 
however  expedient  it  may  be  for  the  monopolies,  would  establisli  a  new  one 
state  to  enrich  them  with  the  profits  more  obnoxious  than  theirs, 
arising  from  the  sale  of  honours."  This  is  one  of  what  we  call  the  incon- 
Allowing  for  the  strain  of  despon-  sistencics  in  Dr.  Grant's  address.  In 
dency  in  which  the  preceding  i)assage  the  opening  part  of  it,  he  speaks  wiili 
seems  to  have  been  conceived,  the  sen-  comi)lacency  of  the  attempt  made  bv  ' 
timent  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  Mr.  Tooke,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
true  in  the  main;  but  it  consists  of  such  last  session,  to  procure  for  the  school  a 
truth  as  we  fancy  must  have  sounded  charter,  with  a  power  of  confening  de- 
strangely  in  the  cars  of  the  audience,  grces,  and  he  even  ])rocccds  so  far  as  to 
It  is,  we  believe,  but  too  true,  that  had  inform  us  that  such  a  mea-sure  "  is  said 
privileges  been  bestowed  upon  this  to  be  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
liberal  establishment,  wljcn  it  was  most  advi.sei-s  of  the  crown,"— which,  by  the 
eager  to  possess  tlicjn,  the  consequences,  way,  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  a  mis- 
in  the  hands  of  a  joint-stock  company,  take  ;  but  let  it  pass.  The  coinplacency 
might  have  been  such  as  those  described  ;  to  which  weallude,along  with  thegencral, 
but  this,  wc  must  say,  scarcely  wanants  though  greatly  modified  tone,  in  which 
the  insinuation  conveyed  in  the  above  the  arrangements  of  the  school  are  men- 
passage,  tliat  sucli  has  been  or  such  is  tioned  all  through  the  lecture,  is  what 
the  result  r»C  the  possession  of  ])nvileges  constitutes  to  our  minds  a  strong  incon- 
by  the  ancient  and  venerable  Universi-  sistency.  Here  is  a  school  in  which  all 
ties  of  hn gland.  the  arrangements  are  stated— by  the  par- 
Were  it  not  for  blemishes  of  this  sort,  ties  who  have  the  stnmgcst  interest  in 
and  certain  inconsistencies  which  wc  Laving  it  belic\cd— to  be  of  a  first-rate 
have  ob.served  here  and  there  in  the  late  description.  H' they  be,  why  contem- 
o|)ening  adtlress,  we  should  i»e  satisfied —  plate  with  satisfaction  —  why  hanker 
perfectly  satisfied,  with  the  sentiments  after,  that  very  monopoly,  and  tliosc 
Miiich  Dr.  Grant  has  had  the  boldness  very  exclusive  powers,  which  would 
to  utt«  r.  Ihey  are  essentially  the  sen-  jjlace  the  establishment  above  the  useful 
timents  and  views  which  we  have  over  competition  of  rivals  ?  If  the  managers 
and  overagain  insisted  on, even  when  the  of  the  school  be  sincere— if  they  stand 
strain  of  extravagant  pretension  and  the  ph-dged  by  what  has  been  express,  d  in 
"  sounding  brass"  of  the  soi-disant  Ini-  lhcopeningad.lrcss,and  if  they  rc,ill>f]u'. 
v.i-sity,  was  at  its  liigbcsi  j.ote  To  lieve  that  "all  advcnliti(.uspri»  ilcgesnnd 
whom  the  merit  of  the  change  that  has  dignities  arc  absi.id  vanities,  calculated 
been  efleeted  is  due,  it  is  not  for  us  u.  only  to  benefit  a  few  at  the  expense  of 
»ay.       Hut    f„r    our    parts,    while    we  the    many,  and    t..    deceive    the    public 
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with  a  false  show  of  stability,"  we  shall 
expect  to  hear  no  more  of  those  silly 
attempts  to  grasp  at  invidious  honours : 
if  we  do,  what  can  we  conclude  but  that 
the  sentiments  put  forth  by  the  open- 
ing- lecturer  were  used  for  a  bait — a 
lure,  to  lull  the  vigilance  of  those  who 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  public  ? 
and  the  obvious  deduction  from  the 
whole  proceeding  —  showing-,  as  it  will, 
that  those  connected  with  the  school 
in  question  fear  to  trust  it  on  its  own 
merits,  fairly  in  competition  with  its 
contemporaries — tlie  deduction,  we  say, 
must  be,  that  tliere  is  "  something-  rotten' 
in  the  state  of  Gower-Street. 

But  the  very  fact  of  advertising-,  as 
Dr.  Grant  does,  a  "  curriculum"  pecu- 
liar to  Gower-Street  scliool — in  wliich, 
we  perceive,  that  every  "  professor " 
takes  care  to  have  his  own  com-se  in- 
cluded— and  that  clinicals  are  also  com- 
prehended in  it,  while  the  Valetudina- 
riiim  is  still  but  "  the  fabric  of  a  vision" 
— a  "  curriculum"  which  is  to  conduct 
to  the  "  adventitious  privilege  and 
dignity"  of  "  Master  of  Jledicine  and 
Surg-ery  U.  L."  —  what  is  this  but  a 
pretty  plain  inconsistency,  and  a  con- 
tradiction of  the  liberal  sentiments  put 
forth  on  the  occasion  ?  what  is  it  but 
an  aping  of  those  powers  which  they 
affect  to  despise,  but  which,  in  reality, 
they  are  dying-  for  ? 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  some  minor 
points  which  struck  us  in  the  perusal  of 
the  address:  they  may,  perhaps,  be 
considered  merely  as  over-statements ; 
though,  if  we  thought  it  worth  while, 
they  might  afford  us  a  theme  for  adding 
a  few  more  remarks  on  the  policy  of 
the  establishment ;  for  they  all  have  refe- 
rence to  the  ill-disguised  auxiety  of  its 
managers  to  set  it,  coute  qui  coute, 
above  all  the  other  private  schools.  It 
is  evident  that  in  the  reform  which 
is  expected  to  take  place  at  no  distant 
period  in  the  medical  arrangements 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  gentlemen 
of  Gower-Street  flatter  themselves  they 


will  draw  a  prize — though  what  thei/ 
have  to  expect,  in  the  way  of  exclusive 
powers,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive, — 
especially  if  they  be  in  earnest  in  what 
they  say  through  Dr.  Grant,  that  among 
other  contemplated  changes  under  the 
reformed  system,  is  to  be  the  "  appoint- 
ment of  rfisiH^ercs^crf  boards  of  examiners 
for  the  different  degrees  of  the  profes- 
sion." But,  however  this  be,  the  lec- 
turer who  opened  the  business  of  the 
school,  and  alluded  to  the  question  of 
reform  in  his  address,  was  mistaken 
when  he  spoke  of  a  Committee  of  In- 
quiry having  been  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  need  scarcely 
inform  our  readers  that  this  is  not  the 
case ; — nay,  it  is  not  even  yet  defini- 
tively settled  whether  the  inquiry  shall 
be  conducted  by  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee or  a  Roj  al  Commission. 

Another  misconce])tion  into  vvliich  the 
lecturer  was  betrayed,  through  his  zeal, 
no  doubt,  for  the  corps  to  which  be 
belongs,  was  in  his  allusion  to  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Licentiates,  which  he  appa- 
rently confounded  with  the  memorial 
of  the  Teachers  in  the  other  great 
schools,  and  noticed  apparently  with 
no  friendly  feeling  towards  the  ri- 
val in  the  Strand:—"  Forty-nine  phy- 
sicians of  known  reputation,  prac- 
tising in  London,  including  the  heads  of 
most  of  the  medical  schools  in  the  me- 
tropolis, excepting  King^s  College,  have 
petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  to 
inquire,"  Ike.  Now  it  happens  that  the 
teachers  in  King's  College,  wlio  are 
physicians  jn-actising-  in  London,  are 
all,  with  a  single  exception,  fellows  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  and,  there- 
fore, could  not  well  be  added  to  the 
forty -nine  licentiates  who  prayed  for  an 
inquiry.  Neither  need  we  say  any 
thing  of  the  manner  in  which  tlie  last- 
mentioned  College  was  more  than  once 
introduced  into  the  oration ;  for  that,  we 
think,  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  tliough 
strangely  inconsistent  with  the  way  in 
which   tlie  College  of  Physicians  was 
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ultimately  mentioned,  with  reference  to 
the  i»ro|)riety  of  actually  cimIom  iug  them 
\\ith  llie  power  of  coufemng  medical 
doj>frees. 

These,  however,  arc  trifles.  It  is  to 
the  whole  of  the  oration  of  Dr.  Grant 
that  we  look ;  and  we  must  repeat  that 
it  is  fully  calculated  to  e.xcite  our  sur- 
j)risc — our  approbation ;  hut  we  must 
add,  our  distrust.  With  the  few  remarks 
we  have  made,  we  « ill  leave  it  to  the 
judg'ment  of  the  reader;  only  once  more 
re|)eating-,  that  if  it  really  contains  the 
sentiments  of  the  projirictors  of  the 
school,  then  do  we  congratulate  those 
gentlemen  on  the  liberal  turn  which 
their  policy  has  taken ;  and  then  does 
our  controversy  witli  them  cease.  We 
should  suppose  that  this  is  the  proper 
view  to  take  of  it,  for  the  "  Faculty" 
shook  hands  with  tiie  lecturer,  as  if  in 
cordial  acquiescence  in  the  sentiments 
which  he  uttered  ;  and  he  did  .so  first, 
who  last  3"ear,  on  a  similar  occasion, 
ox])ressed  opinions  of  a  very  o])posite 
descrijjtion. 


GENERAL  DISPENSARY,  ALDERS- 
GATE-STREET. 

The  aflairs  of  this  dispensary  make 
abuut  tlie  same  progress  towards  ar- 
rangement as  does  the  dis])ute  between 
Holland  and  Belgium.  Tiie  following 
are  the  cliief  point.-*  of  novelty  since  last 
week:  — 

1.  A  ref|uisition  has  been  made  to  call  a 
general  meeting,  in  order  to  recon- 
sider ibe  whole  (juestiiui. 

"2.  Candidates  cannot  be  admitted  ex- 
cept tliriMigb  llie  medical  eimnuittee, 
and  llie  said  eonnnittee  has  de- 
clined to  examine  the  testimonials 
of  the  aspirants. 

3.  A  meeting  has  been  aiherlised  for 
tliis  day,  {nei-  Wrupprr.)  Wv  trust 
that  tbe  result  will  pro>  e  alike  ho- 
nourable to  the  prolession  and  sa- 
tisfactory to  the  parlies  whose  iu- 
teresls  it  is  intended  to  supi»on. 


CLINICAL   LECTURE 

ON 

UNUNITED   FRACTURES; 

Delivered  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  Oct.  1,  1833, 
Bv  B.  C.  Brodie.Esq.  F.R.S. 

Gentlemen, — I  purpose  in  this  day's  lec- 
ture to  call  your  attention  to  the  case  of 
Henry  Day,  who  was  admitted  into  the 
hos])ital  on  the  2.Jth  September.  It  is  one 
of  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  let^,  in  which 
union  li.as  not  taken  place  in  tlie  same  way 
as  under  ordinar\^  circumstances,  inas- 
much as  it  is  not  eomi>leted  at  tlie  expira- 
tion of  the  usual  ])eriod.  1  wish  to  draw 
your  attention  to  this  case,  not  merely  be- 
cause it  is  interesting- in  itself,  but  because 
it  will  furnish  me  with  an  o])])ortunity  of 
makiiiij  some  observations  concerninii;  tbe 
want  of  union  in  fractures  generally,  and  of 
exi)laininp;  to  you  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  occurs,  and  tlie  treatment  which 
such  cases  require. 

I  will  first  read  the  notes  which  are 
entered  in  the  case-book.  It  seems  that 
the  patient  is  thirty-one  years  of  a^je,  a 
coaehmaker  by  occupation,  and  that  he 
has  been,  and  ap])ears  to  be,  a  healthy 
man.  Fifteen  weeks  before  his  admission 
he  was  thrown  ofl'  a  carriage;  liis  heel 
came  in  eontact  w  ith  the  ground,  and  he 
found  himself  unable  to  walk.  He  was 
carried  home,  and  it  was  then  discovered 
that  both  the  tibia  and  fibula  of  the  right 
leg  were  broken.  Tbe  limb  w  as  placed  on 
a  i>illow,  sj)lints  were  ap]>licd  on  both 
si<les  of  tbe  leg,  and  in  this  position  he 
reinained  about  eight  weeks.  But  at 
the  end  of  this  time  tbe  bones  had  not 
united,  as  it  ajqieared  he  was  still  una- 
ble to  walk,  and  eoiild  distinctly  feel 
the  limb  bend  under  the  weight  of  the 
body.  Tbe  limb  was  again  bound  u]t,  and 
remained  so  for  another  fortnight  ;  and  at 
this  time  I  saw  hiui  for  tbe  first  time,  out 
of  the  hosj)ital.  I  reconiineiuled  tbe  ajijili- 
cation  of  tbe  splints  with  a  greater  degree 
of  pressure,  and  that  be  should  al.so  bo 
])laeed  (Ui  crulcbes,  and  allowed  to  bobble 
about ;  it  l)eing  intended  that  tbe  sjilints 
sliould  kei])  the  l)ones  perfectly  inimovea- 
l)le,  altbougb  be  was  in  tbe  erect  posture. 
After  this  he  went  into  tbe  country  ;  but 
fourteen  weeks  fnun  the  time  of  the  neci- 
deiit — the  same  treatment  having  been 
continued — on  examination  of  the  leg,  it 
was  found  that  still  no  Ixuiy  union  bad 
taken  jdaee,  aiul  then  he  \Nas  admitted 
into  tbe  hos])ital.  At  tbe  time  of  bis  ad- 
mis'-ion  he  was  in  good  health,  but  ciuisi- 
derable  motiiMi  existed  between  the  frac- 
tured   extremities    of    Uic    bone,    which 
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\\crc  also  in  some  tlegrce  displaced.  The 
tibia  appeared  to  have  been  broken  about 
the  centre,  the  line  of  fracture  extending 
from  within  obliquely  outwards  and  down- 
wards. The  low  er  part  of  the  bone  pro- 
jected al)()ve  the  upper,  and  a  sharp  point 
belonging  to  the  lower  portion  was  jjer- 
ceptible  under  the  -skin.  There  was  no 
shortening  of  the  limb,  and  the  man  suf- 
fered little  or  no  pain. 

Such,  then,  is  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient, lifteen  weeks  after  the  accident. 
From  the  quantity  of  motion  between  the 
bones,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  no  bony 
union,  but  I  conclude  that  there  is  liga- 
mentous union. 

The  question  then  is— in  what  manner 
are  we  to  proceed,  so  as  to  make  the  broken 
bones  unite,  and  give  this  man  ultimately 
an  useful  limb  ? 

Now  in  order  to  answer  this  question 
we  must  consider, 

1st,  In  what  manner  do  fractures  unite 
under  ordinary  circumstances  ? 

2d,  What  are  the  circumstances  under 
which  fractures  do  not  unite  ? 

3d,  What  are  the  various  means  that 
may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing the  union  of  a  fracture  which  has 
not  united  at  the  proper  period? 

lastly.  Which  of  these  various  means 
it  will  be  best  to  adopt  in  this  instance  ? 

Union  of  fractures  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. —  It  used  to  be  thought,  respect- 
ing the  union  of  a  fracture  —  and  tliis 
was  Mr.  Hunter's  doctrine  —  that  when 
a  bone  was  broken,  the  blood  became  ex- 
travasated;  that  lymph  was  thrown  out 
from  inflammation ;  that  the  two  broken 
ends  of  the  bone  were  thus  united  by  the 
coagulum  of  extravasated  blood,  and  by 
tlie  eflused  lymph ;  that  this  uniting  sub- 
stance became  organized,  blood-vessels 
being  formed  in  it ;  and  that,  by  and  by, 
bony  matter  was  deposited  in  the  organ- 
ized blood  and  lymidi.  This  is  a  very 
siiiiple  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
w  hich  occur  after  a  bone  is  broken  ;  but  it 
is  too  simple  —  in  fact,  it  does  not  cor- 
respond with  what  is  found  in  nature. 
The  real  process  is  one  of  considerable 
complication.  I  made  several  experiments 
ujiou  animals,  many  years  ago,  with 
a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  this  subject ; 
and  some  of  the  results  of  these  experi- 
ments are  on  the  table,  t  had  thought  at 
that  time  of  publishing  a  paper  on  the 
union  of  fractures;  but  before  my  investi- 
gations w  ere  completed,  I  found  the  whole 
matter  made  out  by  Baron  Dupuytren  so 
completely,  that  any  farther  publication  on 
it  was  unnecessary. 

I  broke  the  bones  of  animals,  and  exa- 
mined the  appearances  at  diflcrent  pe- 
riods   after    iJie    fracture.      Immediatelv 


after  a  bone  is  broken,  you  find  a  little 
blood  extravasated ;  in  general,  also,  you 
find  the  bones  considerably  displaced,  rid- 
ing one  over  another,  owing  to  the  animal 
not  being  quiet,  and  the  unrestrained  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles.  For  the  first  three  or 
four  da^'s  you  see  nothing  more  than  you 
do  immediately  after  the  accident  has  oc- 
curred ;  but  after  this  period  there  is  a  lit- 
tie  thickening  and  consolidation  of  the 
])arts  surrounding  tlie  fracture,  and  this 
thickening  extends  to  the  muscles  and 
neighbouring  tendons.  In  the  course  of  a 
week  all  these  parts  become  firmly  united, 
consolidated  with  one  another,  and  there 
is  a  soft  yet  firm  substance,  something  be- 
tween ligament  and  cartilage  in  consis- 
tence, which  surrounds  the  broken  extre- 
mities of  the  bone.  This  newly-formed 
substance  adlieres  to  the  bone  above  and 
below  the  fracture ;  the  neighbouring' 
muscles  and  tendons  are  closely  attached 
to  its  surface  ;  and  the  fractured  extremi- 
ties of  the  bone  lie,  as  it  were,  loose  in  a 
cavity  in  the  centre,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  vascular  albumen,  resembling  a  semi- 
transparent  jelly. 

Here,  then,  is  a  kind  of  natural  splint 
which  nature  contrives,  and  which  is 
nearly  completed  within  a  week  after  the 
accident.  We  call  this  new  foimation  the 
callus.  This  process  goes  on,  the  sur- 
rounding substance  becomes  thicker,  and 
of  still  firmer  consistence ;  and  here  [pre- 
senting it'\  is  a  drawing  shewing  the  ap- 
pearance which  the  parts  exhibit  at  the 
end  of  ten  days  after  the  accident.  A  few 
days  after  tliis  you  find  the  thin  jelly,  which 
lay  in  contact  with  the  broken  ends  of  the 
bone,  to  have  disappeared,  and  they  are 
united  by  a  gristly  substance,  or  callus, 
like  that  which  formed  the  original  cap- 
sule. Here  [presenting  a  drawing']  is  the 
appearance  which  the  parts  exhibit  at  this 
latter  i)eriod ;  and  this  we  may  consider  as 
the  termination  of  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
cess which  takes  place  after  the  occurrence 
of  a  fracture.  The  broken  ends  of  the 
bones  are,  as  you  perceive,  completely  im- 
bedded in  a  mass  of  vascular  organized 
substance,or  callus, somethingbetwecn  gris- 
tle and  cartilage  in  consistence;  and  as  yet 
there  is  no  bone.  At  this  time,  if  you  take 
off  the  mass  of  callus,  you  find  the  broken 
ends  of  the  bone  retaining  exactly  their 
original  figme,  and  presenting  exactly  the 
same  appearance  as  immediately  after  the 
fracture  took  place. 

At  the  end  of  about  three  weeks,  if  you 
make  a  section  of  the  callus,  minute  specks 
of  bone  are  visible,  deposited  in  it  here  and 
there;  and  at  the  same  time  some  of  the 
callus  seems  to  disappear  on  the  outside, 
so  that  the  neighbouring  muscles  and  ten- 
dons adhere  to  it  no  longer.     The  specks 
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of  bone  V>ecomc  more  numerous,  and  lararer, 
until  at  last  the  whole  of  the  callus 
betomes  converted  to  bone.  Here  [ei- 
hibiiing  it]  is  a  drawing:  representing: 
the  ap]>earance  of  a  fracture  thirty  days 
after  the  injury.  It  is  the  broken  leg 
of  a  piiinea-pig,  and  there  is  a  mass 
of  new  bone,  into  which  the  callus  has 
been  converted.  Even  at  this  j)eriod 
the  union  of  the  broken  bone  is  not  com- 
pleted; for  although  the  callus  is  all  con- 
verted into  bone,  you  may  with  a  pen- 
knife pick  the  new  bone  off  the  old,  and 
demonstrate  the  broken  extremities  of  the 
latter  as  having  nearly  their  original  shape 
and  ajipearance.  Now,  then,  the  broken 
ends  of  the  bone  lie  imbedded  in  a  mass, 
not  of  callus,  but  of  new  bone ;  and  this 
completes  the  second  part  of  the  process 
set  up  for  the  repair  of  the  fracture. 

And  now  a  tJiird  series  of  changes  begins 
to  take  place.  The  broken  extremities  of 
the  bone  gradually  become  attached  to 
each  other,  l)v  bony  matter  passing  from 
one  to  the  otlier ;  and  the  mass  of  newly 
formed  bone  which  had  been  deposited 
extenially,  in  what  was  originally  the 
callus,  being  no  longer  wanted,  it  be- 
comes absorbed.  Hy  degrees  the  whole 
of  it  disajjpears,  and  the  bone  is  left,  hav- 
ing the  dimensions  which  it  had  previous 
to  the  accident.  Tlie  ])reparations  on  the 
table,  which  consist  of  the  limbs  of  ani- 
mals examined  at  various  periods  after  a 
fracture,  shew  all  the  circumstances  which 
I  have  now  mentioned. 

Thus  it  ai)pears  that  the  process  by 
wliieh  fractures  become  united,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  may  be  divided  into 
three  series  of  changes,  and  that  these 
must  follow  each  other  in  succession,  to 
comjilete  the  union  of  the  broken  bone. 
First,  lliere  is  the  thickening  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts  and  the  formation  of  cal- 
lus; secondly,  there  is  the  ossification  of 
this  callus;  and  thirdly,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing together  of  the  broken  bones,  and  tlie 
absorjjtion  of  the  ossified  callus. 

'i'his  process  is  completed  in  young  per- 
sons much  sooner  than  in  those  advanced 
in  life.  In  the  upper  extremities  it  is  com- 
pleted s(Ki!)cr  than  in  the  lower.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that,  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities of  man,  the  jirocess  may  take,  on 
an  average,  ten  weeks;  whereas  in  the  uj)- 
lH;r  extremities  of  the  same  individual,  it 
juay  be  eomi)leted  in  eight  weeks,  or  even 
sooner.  In  growing  children  it  may  be 
eomiileted  two  or  tiirce  weeks  si>oner  than 
in  adults;  and  in  animals  generally,  but 
i-sjieciiilly  in  those  of  the  smaller  sjtecies, 
union  takes  place  more  speedily  than  it 
dt»e»  in  the  human  subject. 

Ciraimstiinces  under  u-hich  fractures  do  not 
unite. — Now,  then,  let  us  consider  what  are 
the  cireuiuvtanees  underwliieh  fractures  do 


not  unite.  Fractures  do  not  unite  some- 
times, in  consequence  of  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  parts  in  w  hich  an  accident 
has  occurred.  The  neck  of  the  thigh  bone, 
when  broken,  does  not  unite.  This  obser- 
vation was  made  by  some  of  the  older  j)a- 
thologists.  You  will  find  it  noticed  by 
^lorgagni ;  but  it  was  not  generally  known 
till  the  remark  was  made  again  of  late 
years  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  It  has  been 
a  question  much  agitated,  whether  bony 
union  of  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur 
can  take  place  under  any  circumstances ; 
but  I  need  not  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  this  question  at  present.  We  may  be 
satisfied  that  fracture  of  the  end  of  the 
femur  seldom  unites;  that  it  does  not 
unite  in  the  same  way  with  ordinary 
fractures;  and  the  structure  in  which  this 
particular  kind  of  fracture  occurs,  explains 
the  circumstance.  Fracture  takes  ]tlace 
in  the  neck  of  the  femur,  within  the  cavity 
of  the  joint.  The  neck  of  the  femur  has  a 
covering  of  synovial  membrane,  but  there 
is  none  of  that  mass  of  cellular  membrane 
and  muscles  enveloping  it,  in  which  union 
begins  when  the  fracture  is  in  the  shaft  of 
the  bone  ;  and  this  is  a  sufficient  explana- 
tron  of  the  want  of  union  after  this  acci- 
dent. If  a  fracture  were  to  occur  in  any 
other  bone,  which  is  covered,  as  the  neck 
of  the  femur  is,  by  a  reflexion  of  the  syno- 
vial membrane,  1  presume  the  result  would 
be  the  same ;  but  in  the  human  subject 
there  is  hardly  any  bone,  excej)!  the  neck 
of  the  femur,  which  can  be  broken  under 
these  circumstances.  There  are,  however, 
some  bones  which  may  be  thus  broken  in 
animals.  When  I  \n  as  making  the  experi- 
ments to  which  I  have  referred,  the  frac- 
ture was  made,  as  it  were,  by  chance,  some- 
times in  one  place,  and  sometimes  in  ano- 
ther; for  you  cannot,  of  course,  make  the 
fracture  in  the  exact  part  in  which  you 
wish  to  make  it.  In  one  experiment,  how- 
ever, the  bones  of  the  leg  of  a  guinea-)»ig 
were  broken  close  to  the  ankle-joint.  Tlie 
tibia  in  these  animals  is  covered  by  the 
synovial  membrane  a  little  way  above  the 
ankle.  The  fracture,  in  this  instance,  took 
place  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
those  under  which  the  neck  of  tlie  femur  is 
usually  broken  in  the  Innnan  subject;  and 
when  I  killed  the  animal,  « hich  was  some 
time  after  the  fracture  liad  been  nuide,  I 
found  tliat  the  bone  was  not  united.  The 
br(»ken  ends  of  it  fitted  each  other  so  ex- 
actly, that  there  was  scartvly  any  motion 
between  tiiem ;  the  synoxinl  membrane 
was  scarcely  torn  ;  tlie  ligaments  were  not 
loni ;  the  cancellous  structure  liad  become 
harder  than  natural,  in  eonsequenee  of  the 
ossification  of  the  medullary  membrane; 
and  there  was,  nevertheless,  no  union  of 
the  fracture. 

Inuturc  of  the  nick  of  the  femur  unite* 
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iiUimatcly  '>.V  a  ligamentous  substance,  at 
liiist  it  does  so  in  many  eases.  The  liga- 
lutnt  is  suflieient  to  bind  the  I>ones  a  little 
l,()gelher,  but  it  makes  a  very  dift'erent 
))i)nd  of  union  from  that  which  would  be 
formed  by  actual  bone.  This  union,  even 
I>y  ligamentous  substance,  is  the  result  of 
a  very  slow  process ;  not  being  completed 
for  some  months. 

It  is  not  merely  the  neck  of  the  femur 
in  the  human  subject  that  does  not  unite 
in  consequence  of  its  particular  structure  ; 
at  least  something  like  this  happens  with 
respect  to  the  bones  of  the  cranium.  A 
fissure  of  the  cranium  takes  much  longer 
to  unite  than  a  fracture  of  the  arm.  I  first 
noticed  this  in  examining  the  body  of  a 
person  who  died  six  months  after  an  in- 
jury of  the  head.  I  expected  to  find  the  fis- 
sure in  the  skull  quite  united,  but  I  found 
on  dissection  there  was  no  union  at  all.  In 
the  Hunterian  Museum,  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  there  is  a  specimen  of  extensive 
fracture  of  the  skull  indicating  the  same 
fact.  The  skull  has  been  broken  in  seve- 
I'al  places.  There  is  no  displacement  of 
the  broken  edges,  yet  there  is  no  attempt 
at  union.  It  is  evident  that  the  patient 
had  lived  a  considerable  time  after  the  ac- 
cident, since  the  sharj)  edges  are  rounded 
off,  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of 
the  rough  edges  of  the  fracture. 

You  will  observe  that  the  bones  of  the 
skull  have  the  dura  mater  lining  them  on 
the  inside,  while  on  the  outside  there  is 
the  periosteum,  and  then  the  tendon  of  the 
oceipo-frontalis  muscle,  without  any  inter- 
vening mass  of  loose  cellular  membrane. 
Whether  it  is  to  this,  or  to  other  circum- 
stances in  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
jmrts,  that  the  want  of  union  in  fracture  of 
the  skull  is  to  be  attributed,  I  cannot  say; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  does  not  unite 
like  other  fractures;  that  is,  not  at  tlie 
end  of  the  same  period.  That  which  is 
completed  in  a  few  weeks  after  an  accident 
in  other  bones,  in  the  skull  may  require 
several  months.  However,  imion  always 
takes  place  at  last. 

It  has  been  said  that  diseased  bones, 
wlien  l>roken,  will  not  unite,  and  I  believe 
this  may  be  the  case,  where  there  is  an  ab- 
scexs  in  tlie  bone,  where  there  is  necrosis, 
and  in  some  other  instances.  I  know, 
however,  that  the  rule  is  not  absolute ;  for, 
in  a  great  many  cases  where  the  bone  is 
diseased,  it  will  unite  perfectly.  I  had  a 
patient  who  had  disease  of  the  bones,  whe- 
ther it  arose  from  syphilis,  or  mercury,  or 
a  cachectic  state  of  the  constitution,  I  can- 
not say ;  however,  some  of  the  bones  had 
nodes  upon  them,  and  were  very  much  en- 
larged. The  principal  enlargement  was 
in  one  of  the  clavicles.  There  was  a  por- 
tion of  this  bone  enlarged,  and  much  dis- 
eased besides.     This  man,  in  using  his 


arm,  broke  the  collar-bone,  the  fracture 
going  through  the  diseased  part.  I  bound 
up  his  arm,  and  concluded  that  there 
would  be  no  union,  (this  was  many  years 
ago);  b'.it  to  my  surprise  it  united  quite 
as  soon  as  ordinary  fractures.  Women 
labouring  under  cancer  of  the  breast  are 
very  liable  to  a  similar  disease  of  different 
bones  in  the  body.  Sometimes  this  disease, 
which  is  indicated  by  pains  like  those  of 
rheumatism,  will  affect  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  bones,  which  then  become  brittle, 
and  very  liable  to  break.  I  first  observed 
this  fact  many  ago  years,  in  the  case  of  an 
old  woman  who  was  dying  of  cancer,  and 
"who  in  turning  one  day  in  bed  broke  tlie 
thigh  bone.  I  concluded  that  the  broken 
bone  would  not  unite;  but  union  took 
place  as  well  as  under  oi-dinary  circum- 
stances. I  attended  a  lady  two  years  ago, 
who  had  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  pains 
of  the  limbs,  indicating  cancerous  disease 
of  the  bones.  There  was  a  scirrhous 
affection  of  the  collar  bone ;  and  one  day 
in  moving  her  arm,  the  collar  bone  was 
broken:  but  it  united,  just  as  if  it  had 
been  a  healthy  bone. 

It  sometimes  happens,  when  a  fracture 
has  been  attended  with  more  than  usual 
injury,  that  a  piece  of  muscle  gets  between 
the  fractured  extremities  of  the  bone,  and 
keeps  them  asunder.  That  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent cau.se  of  non-union.  Cases  of  this 
kind  are  on  record,  where  the  fact  had 
been  verified  by  dissection;  and  I  have  seen 
instances  where  we  had  reason  to  believe, 
on  examining  the  living  person,  that  the 
same  thing  had  happened. 

Then  it  is  usually  supposed  that  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  limb  not  being  kept 
perfectly  quiet;  that  if  there  be  not  a  good 
apparatus  employed,  such  as  will  fully 
answer  this  purpose,  imion  may  be  pre- 
vented taking  place.  I  cannot  say  that 
this  may  not  be  a  sufficient  reason  in  the 
human  subject,  but  it  is  not  so  in  animals; 
for  in  them  I  have  tried,  over  and  over 
again,  to  prevent  union  by  giving  motion 
to  the  broken  bone  several  times  a  day; 
but  I  never  could  succeed  by  this  method, 
and  indeed  imion  seemed,  for  the  most 
part,  to  go  on  more  rapidly  in  animals 
whose  limbs  were  thus  exercised  than  in 
others.  There  was,  indeed,  a  single  in- 
stance, in  which,  at  the  end  of  the  usual 
period,  the  fracture  was  united  only  by 
ligament;  but  the  animal  was  killed  early; 
and  it  is  very  likely  if  it  had  lived  three 
weeks  longer,  the  union  might  have  been 
completed.  However,  the  human  species 
differs  in  many  respects  from  the  quadru- 
peds on  which  I  made  experiments,  and  I 
would  not  assert  that  too  great  latitude  of 
motion  being  allowed  to  the  limb  after 
fracture,  may  not  be  sufficient  in  a  man 
to  prevent  imion  taking  place. 
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In  most  instances,  hoAvcver,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  want  of  union  is  to  be  found 
in  the  state  of  the  constitution.  A  gentle- 
man was  ijrowinp:  fat,  and  not  liking  to  do 
so,  he  phuL'd  himself  on  a  very  si)are  diet, 
thouiifh  accustomed  to  t^ood  living  pre- 
viously. After  six  months  of  starvation, 
he  broke  his  arm,  and  the  bone  would  not 
unite.  I  saw  him  many  months  afterwards, 
and  there  was  scarcely  any  union,  even 
by  soft  substance.  Another  patient  about 
w  horn  I  was  consulted,  a  lady,  was  arrow  ing 
fai,  and  thought  she  would  also  prevent 
it,  by  j>ursuing  a  similar  system  of  diet. 
Some  months  afterwards,  she  broke  her 
arm,  and  union  did  not  take  place.  Cases 
of  ununited  fracture  are  not  very  common, 
yet  here  are  two  among  those  which  have 
fallen  under  my  observation,  in  which  the 
want  of  union  seems  clearly  lo  be  traced 
to  the  bad  state  of  the  constitution,  pro- 
duced by  an  imprudent  abstinence  from 
food.  A  man  broke  his  thigh,  his  bowels 
were  costive,  and  his  surgeon  allowed  him 
lo  remain  without  a  stool  ten  days  after 
the  accident,  and  in  him  the  broken  bones 
did  not  unite.  We  cannot  be  certain  that 
it  was  this  long-continued  eostiveness 
which  j)revented  the  union  of  the  fracture, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  so. 

If  loose  bandaging  may  prevent  a  frac- 
ture from  uniting,  by  permitting  the  bones 
to  have  too  great  latitude  of  motion,  I 
think  it  very  probable  that  tight  bandag- 
ing may  in  some  cases  produce  just  the 
same  effect.  If  the  limb  be  too  tightly 
bandaged,  esi)ecially  above  the  fracture, 
it  must  have  an  insufficient  supi)ly  of 
blood;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suiijjose 
that  if  that  be  the  case,  the  restorative 
process,  which  produces  union  of  a  frac- 
ture, may  not  take  j)lace.  I  have  made 
the  following  cxi)eriment  several  times:  — 
I  have  broken  the  thigh  of  an  animal,  tied 
the  femoral  artery,  and  killed  the  animal 
at  the  end  of  four  days,  and  found  the 
jiarts  just  as  they  would  have  been  inime 
diately  after  the  injury.  I  have  broken 
the  br)nes  of  other  animals,  and  tied  the 
femoral  artery  at  the  same  time,  and  then 
killed  them  on  the  seventh  day,  and  still 
found  no  eoniniencenient  of  the  process  of 
union.  Hut  after  this  period,  though  the 
artery  be  tied,  the  formation  of  callus 
begins  to  take  jilace,  and  then  the  union 
goes  on  as  usual.  .At  the  end  of  a  week, 
it  is  reasonable  to  su]>pose  that  the  aiias- 
taniosing  arterial  l)ranches  will  have  be- 
come dilated,  so  as  to  make  up  for  the 
obliteration  of  the  finioral  artery;  but  till 
there  is  time  for  this  change  in  the  state 
of  the  vessels  to  liave  taken  i)lace,  it  ap 
jxars  tiiat  the  limb  does  not  n-eeivc  blood 
cnou;;li  for  the  process  of  union  to  be 
established. 


Ajipearauces  on  Disseclion  of  an  Uminited 
Fracture. — The  ai)j>eanmees  which  are  ob- 
served when  yon  dissect  a  fracturewhich  has 
not  united  at  the  usual  period,  are  different 
in  different  cases.  In  general,  there  is 
union  by  a  ligamentous  substance,  not  by 
bone.  I  say  tigamentmis,  for  wc  have  no 
othername  to  giveit;  but  it  is  not  fibrous: 
it  is  merely  like  a  firm,  condensed  albu- 
men,  l)ecome  organized,  without  a  distinct, 
fibrous  structure.  In  general,  there  is  this 
ligamentous  union;  but  there  are  some 
cases  where  even  this  union  does  not 
exist,  and  these  are  very  remarkable.  A 
new  joint  is  formed  —  absolutely  a  false 
joint.  The  broken  ends  of  the  bone  be- 
come rounded  :  there  is  a  capsule  as  thick 
as  the  capsule  of  the  hii>-joint  or  shoulder: 
this  capsule  is  fibrous,  like  ligament:  it  is 
attached  to  the  bones  above  and  below  the 
fracture,  and  there  is  a  cavity,  like  the  ca- 
vity of  a  joint,  in  which  the  broken  ends 
of  the  bone  lie.  But  there  is  more  than 
that :  the  rounded  ends  of  the  bone  are 
covered  by  a  thin,  ligamentous  substance, 
and  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  is  lined 
by  a  smooth  membrane,  like  the  synovial 
membrane,  and  capable  of  secreting  syno- 
via, and  synovia  in  abundance.  The  cap- 
sule is  a  new  formation;  and  the  synovial 
membrane  is  a  new  formation.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  a  svnovial  membrane 
should  be  formed  under  these  circum- 
stances. It  seems  very  ea.sy  for  the  system 
to  construct  a  synovial  membrane.  The 
bursa*  mucos3B  are  made  of  synovial 
membrane,  just  like  that  of  the  joints. 
There  is  a  bursa  between  the  patella 
and  the  skin,  and  this  in  housemaids 
sometimes  becomes  diseased,  and  converted 
into  a  hard  lump  or  tumor.  I  have  fre- 
quently removed  such  a  tumor  from  the 
knee  of  a  housemaid,  and  s(une  time  after- 
wards, fin  examining  the  limb,  I  have  been 
satisfied  that  the  bursa  was  regenerated ; 
that  a  new  one  was  formed.  But  this  is 
not  a  mere  supposition ;  I  have  ])ositive 
proof  of  a  bursa  l)eing  regenerate<I.  There 
■was  a  woman  in  the  hospital  from  whose 
knee  the  late  l\Ir.  Rose  removed  an  en- 
largerl  bursa.  A  year  or  two  afterwards 
siie  returned,  and  came  under  my  care, 
and  not  only  had  the  bursa  been  regene- 
rated, but  the  new  one  had  become  diseased 
like  tiie  old  one,  and  I  had  to  rcjieat  the 
operation  which  IVIr.  Hose  had  jierformed 
formerly.  She  had  gone  l)ack  to  her  fnrmcr 
occupation,  and  the  jiressure  on  the  new 
bursa  had  converted  the  new  bursa  into 
the  same  diseased  structure  as  the  old  one. 
'I'hcsc  cases  of  artificial  joints  are  comjia- 
rati\cly  rare:  the  union  l)y  ligamentous 
substance  is  much  more  common. 

Miiins  III  he  (I/i/i/ci/k/  lor  llie  puri-i'Sr  of  pro- 
curing an  union  oj  the  l-raclurc—  N'>\y,  then. 
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suppose  y<^»  ai't^  called  to  a  case  of  un- 
united fracture,  it  is  a  great  object  indeed 
to  get  the  fracture  to  unite;  especially 
when  it  has  occurred  in  the  upper  or  lower 
liiTib.  It  does  not  so  much  matter  in  a  rib. 
Here  is  a  specimen  [presenting  if]  wliere  a 
joint  has  formed  in  the  rib  after  fracture. 
This  patient,  I  dare  say,  suffered  little  in- 
convenience from  the  accident.  But  it  is 
a  very  different  matter  where  such  a  case 
occurs  in  cither  of  the  extremities.  The 
iirst  ((uestion  which  will  occur  to  you,  is, 
whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  state  of 
the  constitution  to  account  for  the  frac- 
ture not  having  united;  and  if  there  be, 
whatever  is  wnmg  must  be  corrected. 
One  patient  may  require  to  be  put  on  a 
Ijetter  diet;  another  may  require  purga- 
tive medicine  ;  another  may  stand  in  need 
of  tonics.  Mr.  Wilson  used  to  relate  the 
case  of  a  woman  who  was  a  dram-drinker, 
and  wlio  broke  her  leg.  At  first  she  was 
not  allowed  to  take  her  customary  drams, 
and  tlie  bones  shewed  no  disposition  to 
unite.  At  last  she  was  allowed  to  take  a 
certain  quantity  of  spirit,  and  union  took 
place  immediately. 

In  the  way  of  local  treatment,  various 
metliods  have  been  recommended  by  dif- 
ferent surgeons,  with  a  view  to  the  cure  of 
these  cases.  Sometimes  it  appears  that  a 
very  Utile  matter  will  make  a  fracture 
unite,  wliich  has  not  united  at  the  usual 
jjcriod.  In  numerous  instances,  I  have 
known  patients  in  the  hospital  kept  in 
bed  for  ten  weeks,  and  even  longer,  without 
union  taking  place.  Here  a  sjilint  has 
been  bound  on  each  side  of  the  limb  ;  we 
have  put  the  patient  on  crutches,  made 
him  walk  about,  put  the  limb  to  the 
ground,  and  exercise  it  with  the  splint  on, 
and  the  fracture  has  become  united. 

Then,  in  other  cases,  I  have  applied 
blisters  to  fractures  slow  in  uniting.  Mr. 
Sewell,  of  the  Veterinary  College,  ap- 
prised me  of  some  observations  which 
had  been  made  on  animals,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  application  of  blisters 
was  useful  where  fractures  were  slow  in 
uniting  ;  and  I  have  employed  them  often 
in  tlie  human  subject,  with  very  great 
benefit  to  the  patient.  But  if  this  meJiod 
is  to  be  useful,  it  must  be  had  recourse  to 
in  eight  or  ten  weeks  after  the  accident 
has  occurred. 

An  operation  was  formerly  recommend- 
ed, but  a  very  severe  one,  in  which  the 
surgeon  cut  down  on  the  broken  extre- 
mities of  the  bone,  turned  them  out 
through  the  wound,  then  sawed  off"  a  por- 
tion of  each  of  them,  put  them  back  into 
their  proper  place  as  nearly  as  could  be, 
afterwards  applying  splints,  and  treating 
the  CH^  like  one  of  compound  fracture ; 
into  which  it  was,  in  fact,  converted.     Of 


course  it  was  supposed  that  this  method 
would  produce  a  cure.  But  I  have  for- 
merly talked  to  some  surgeons  of  the  old 
school  on  the  subject,  and  they  have  told 
me  that  they  never  had  known  a  cure  to 
have  l)eeu  perf 'rmed  in  this  way,  although 
they  had  frequently  seen  the  ojieration 
performed :  and  I  lielieve  that  it  is  now 
acknowledged,  that  the  success  of  this  ope- 
ration is,  at  the  best,  very  problematical ; 
that  it  fails,  indeed,  much  more  frequently 
than  it  succeeds;  and  no  one  can  doubt 
that  it  must  be  attended  with  considera- 
ble hazard.  It  is,  in  fact,  such  an  ope- 
ration as  ought  not  to  be  performed  in  a 
case  where  the  patient's  life  is  not  in  pre- 
vious danger.  Sir  Everard  Home  used  to 
mention,  in  his  lectures,  the  case  of  a  man 
with  ununited  fracture  of  the  humerus, 
who  was  under  Mr.  Hunter's  care.  There 
was  an  artificial  joint,  and  Mr.  Hunter 
made  an  incision  into  it,  and  then  having 
introduced  a  spatula,  irritated  the  whole 
surface  of  the  artificial  joint.  This  brought 
on  a  considerable  inflammation,  which 
ended  in  anchylosis,  and  thus  the  patient 
w  as  curecL 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  operation  has 
been  jjerformed  in  any  other  case.  Dr. 
Physick  proposed  what  appeared  to  be  an 
improvement  upon  it.  He  saw  that  the 
only  effect  of  Mr.  Hunter's  operation  was 
to  produce  a  fresh  attack  of  inflammation, 
and  that  this  might  be  equally  induced  by 
passing  a  seton  through  the  artificial  joint. 
This  must  certainly  be  a  less  severe  method 
than  Mr.  Hunter's,  because,  when  suppu- 
ration has  taken  place,  the  matter  will  not 
be  locked  up,  but  must  l>e  conducted  out- 
wards, in  one  direction  or  the  other,  along 
the  seton.  The  principle  of  the  two  ope- 
rations, however,  is  the  same ;  and  in  all 
probability.  Dr.  Physick  borrowed  the  idea 
from  what  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Hunter. 
Dr.  Physick  was  a  pupil  at  this  hospital, 
and  afterwards  house-surgeon.  He  was 
intimate  with  Mr.  Hunter,  and  probably 
was  here  at  the  time  when  his  operation 
was  performed.  The  operation  with  the 
seton,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Physick, 
has  been  tried  in  this  country  several 
times,  and  I  have  performed  it  on  three 
difl'erent  occasions.  The  first  was  in  the 
case  of  an  ununited  fracture  of  the  femur. 
I  passed  a  seton  between  the  broken  extre- 
mities of  the  bone,  and  union  did  take 
place,  but  it  was  not  completed  until 
after  a  long  period  of  time.  I  tried  it  next 
in  another  case  of  ununited  fracture  also  of 
the  femur.  It  was  followed  by  much  distur- 
bance of  the  constitution.  I  was  alarmed, 
and  removed  the  seton.  The  symi)toms 
subsided,  but  I  re-introduced  it  after- 
wards, and  it  was  now  kept  in  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  the  constitution  not  being 
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iiifonvenienccd  by  it.  I  think  the  treat- 
luciit  liad  a  very  fair  trial,  but  no  cure  was 
eflected,  and  tlie  patient  went  out  with  the 
bones  just  a.s  loose  as  they  were  when  he 
was  first  broutcht  into  the  hospital.  I  had 
a  third  patient  under  my  care  in  this  hos- 
pital, who  had  broken  the  collar-bone 
many  years  before,  but  it  had  not  united. 
There  wiis  an  artificial  joint,  allowini?  con- 
siderable motion  of  the  fractured  bones. 
I  passed  a  seton  through  the  joint.  It  was 
kept  in  for  several  weeks,  and  a  perfect 
cure  wa.s  accomplished.  3Ir.  Stansficld,  of 
Leeds,  performed  the  oi)ei"ation  on  the 
arm,  and  it  SHcceeded.  Mr.  Earle  also  per- 
formed it  on  the  arm,  but  it  failed.  The 
result  of  the  i)ractice  in  this  countr}  ap- 
l)tars  to  be,  that  sometimes  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  the  uj>;ur  extremities,  but  that 
where  it  has  been  performed  on  the  lower 
extremities,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  has  only 
succeeded  in  a  sinj^le  instance — namely, 
that  of  the  patient  in  this  hospital,  under 
my  care.  Dr.  Dorsey  (who  was  Dr.  Phy- 
siek's  nephew,  and  adjunct  professor  with 
liim  in  Philadelphia),  in  the  last  letter 
which  I  had  from  him  before  his  death, 
informed  me,  as  the  result  of  the  operations 
with  the  seton  in  the  United  States,  that 
it  had  generally  succeeded  in  the  upper 
limbs,  but  that  it  had  always  failed  in  the 
lower.  He  added,  that,  in  the  former  case, 
it  was  often  necessary  t<j  keep  the  seton  in 
for  several  months.  The  operation  is,  to 
.say  the  best  of  it,  uncertain,  and  the  result 
tedious. 

Another  method  of  treatment  has  been 
projiosed  by  ."\Ir.  Anusbury,  which  I  believe 
to  have  been  more  successful  than  any  of 
the  other  methods  which  I  have  mention- 
ed ;  and  which  has  this  recommendation, 
that  if  it  do  no  good,  it  can  do  no  harm. 
Mr.  Amesbury  proposes  to  keep  the  bones 
in  a  state  of  the  most  comi>lete  repose,  by 
means  of  a  suitable  a])plication  of  splints 
and  bandages ;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
broken  extremities  are  kept  very  firmly 
pressed  against  each  other.  By  tliis  pres- 
sure, a  fresh  inflammation  is  induced,  and 
the  bones  are  at  last  found  to  grow  to- 
gether. I  do  not  know  that  this  linn  i)res- 
sure  produces  the  uni<m  of  the  bone  by  a 
process  at  all  like  that  which  t^ikes  i>lace 
in  tlie  first  instance  after  fracture,  and 
which  I  ha  e  described.  I  think  it  more 
likely  that  it  causes  the  surfiu-es  to  grow 
together,  without  the  provisional  callus 
being  formcil  on  the  outside.  However 
that  may  be,  I  know  that  in  several  i-ases 
it  has  succeeded.  I  have  attended  two 
cases  with  Mr.  Amcsl)urv,  in  which  this 
plan  was  adoj)tcd,  and  in  which  it  sue 
ceeded  perfectly.  I  had  a  jiatient  in  this 
hospitiil,  under  my  care,  in  whom  I  tried 
this  milho  1  uf  treatment  i  and  in  that 
case   also  it  succeeded,  so  that  at  the  cud 


of  some  weeks  the  fractured  bone,  which 
had  been  ununited  for  many  months,  be- 
came completely  consolidated.  The  pres- 
sure here  must  be  considerable,  so  as  to 
give  the  patient  a  good  deal  of  pain,  and 
put  him  to  considerable  inconvenience, 
but  yet  not  sufficient  to  do  him  injury; 
and  if,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  you 
find  no  union  eflected,  still  you  leave  your 
patient  as  well  as  he  was  before,  and 
he  has,  at  any  rate,  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  you  have  done  every  thing 
that  could  be  done  with  propriety  for  his 
relief. 

The  principle  of  Mr.  Amesbury's  prac- 
tice is  simjjly  that  of  keeping  the  ends  of 
the  bones  in  perfect  repose,  and  at  the 
same  time  applying  pressure,  ])articularly 
on  the  broken  surfaces,  so  a-s  to  keep  them 
pressed  one  against  the  other  as  exactly  as 
possible.  Of  course  no  general  rule  can 
be  laid  dow  n  as  to  the  mode  of  attaining 
this  object.  In  a  case  of  transverse  frac- 
ture, one  kind  of  api)aratus  must  be  em- 
ployed, in  obliijue  fracture  anoUier,  and 
in  comminuted  fracture  a  third.  The  ap- 
paratus will  also  difler  accordingly  as  it  is 
a  fracture  of  the  arm,  the  fore-arm,  the 
leg,  or  the  thigh ;  but  the  principle  is  the 
same  in  ail  cases.  I  do  not  say,  however,  that 
this  method  aluuys  succeeds  ;  for  I  know  of 
several  cases  in  which  it  has  failed.  There 
was  a  patient  in  this  hospital  in  whom  it 
was  tried  for  a  considerable  time,  under 
Mr.  Amesbury's  observation,  and  no  union 
was  eflected;  and  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Amesbury  has  met  with  some  cases  in  his 
own  ])rivate  practice,  in  which  he  has 
adopted  this  method  of  treatment,  and  no 
doubt  done  ample  justice  t(j  it,  but  in 
which  it  has  not  succeeded.  Still  it  has 
proved  a  very  successful  method  on  the 
whole — more  successful  than  any  other. 

Plan  to  be  punned  icith  rpi^ant  to  the  pre- 
sent patient — Now  in  this  patient  I  shall 
adopt  the  plan  recommended  by  iMr. 
Amesbury  ;  and  as  there  is  .some  union  by 
a  soft  sul)stance,  and  as  no  more  than 
fifteen  weeks  have  eiajised  since  the  acci- 
dent hiipjuned,  I  think  the  chances  are 
much  in  the  man's  favour.  The  jiatient's 
limb  will  be  bound  uji  in  splints,  one  on 
each  side,  and  conijiresses  will  be  a)i])lied 
ni)on  the  two  broken  ends  of  the  bone,  so 
as  to  jtress  them  firmly  and  steadily  against 
each  other.  I  need  not  describe  the  ap- 
paratus em])loyed  in  any  more  ]>articular 
manner,  as  you  will  have  an  oi)j«irtunity 
of  seeing  it  ami  examining  it  for  your- 
selves. No  particular  constitutional  treat- 
ment seems  to  l)e  reipiired.  The  patient 
has  been  of  sober  and  regular  habits.  Me 
was  in  good  health  before  he  met  with  the 
accident,  and  continues  to  be  so  at  the 
l>rcitnt  moment. 
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CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS 


LOWER  JAW, 

AND 

EFFECTING  THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF 
UNUNITED  FRACTURES. 

By  Bakon  Dupuytren. 

From  the  "  Levons  Orales,"  published  periodi- 
cally, under  the  Baron's  inspection. 

A  PERNICIOUS  error  long  prevailed  among 
sui^eons  with  regard  to  cases  of  ununited 
fracture :  it  consisted  in  believing  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  cut  through, 
or,  as  it  was  called,  refresh,  the  two  frag- 
ments, in  order  that  a  solid  callus  might 
form.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion, 
the  opei'ation  was  not  performed  where 
this  double  section  was  impossible,  or  at- 
tended with  much  difficulty. 

In  this  way  it  was  rarely  had  recourse 
to  in  unconsolidated  fractures  of  the  femur, 
or  in  those  in  which  the  fragments  rode. 
It  is  to  M.  Dupuytren  that  is  due  the  me- 
rit of  clearing  up  this  important  point  in 
pathology,  and  demonstrating  the  fallacy 
of  the  opinion  alluded  to.  He  thought  it 
would  prove  sufficient  to  make  a  section  of 
one  fragment  only  in  order  to  effect  re- 
union, and  he  succeeded  in  two  cases  in 
which  he  tried  the  experiment. 

Tlie  first  case  was  that  of  a  female,  who 
had  had  an  ununited  fracture  of  the  thigh 
for  eighteen  months,  and  in  whom  M.  Du- 
puytren having  exposed  the  upper  frag- 
ment at  the  outside  of  the  limb,  he  cut  off 
the  extremity,  then  reduced  the  fracture, 
and  obtained  consolidation  in  about  two 
months. 

The  subject  of  the  second  was  a  Russian 
officer,  M.  de  R.  aide  de-camp  of  Count 
Woronzoff,  who,  at  the  battle  of  Brienne, 
in  1814,  received  a  ball  which  passed  from 
left  to  right, from  beneath  upwards, through 
the  neck  and  lower  part  of  the  face.  The 
ball  entered  on  the  left,  immediately  be- 
neath the  base  of  the  jaw,  at  its  angle,  just 
before  the  external  carotid  artery,  and 
above  the  os  hyoides;  and  it  made  its  exit 
to  the  right,  higher  up,  and  before  the  in- 
sertion of  the  masseter,  corresi)onding  so 
exactly  to  the  jaw  that  it  must  have  sepa- 
rated the  body  from  the  ramus  of  the  bone. 
The  skin,  the  muscles  situated  at  the  side 
of  the  neck,  the  bone  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  had  been  all  traversed,  and  the 
lower  jaw  had  suffered  a  comminuted 
fracture. 

The  patient  had  lost  much  blood:  at 
first,  respiration  and  deglutition  were  ex- 
tremely difficult:  after  the  separation  of 
the  eschars,  au  abuudantsuppui'ation  took 


place:  and  finally,  after  six  months  of 
care  and  the  spontaneous  exit  and  extrac- 
tion of  numerous  splinters,  the  wounds 
were  cicatrized,  without  the  fracture  of 
the  jaw  being  united.  Judging  from 
the  fragments  removed,  about  an  inch 
of  the  bone  must  have  been  destroyed. 
Obliged  to  follow  the  Russian  army  on  its 
leaving  France,  M.  de  R.,  cured  of  the  ex- 
ternal wound,  but  not  of  the  fracture,  was 
unable  to  return  to  Paris  till  1818,  when 
he  was  in  the  follo\s-ing  state : — 

Of  the  two  fragments,  the  posterior, 
formed  by  what  remained  of  the  branch  of 
the  jaw  and  a  portion  of  the  alveolar  ridge, 
had  the  shape  of  an  elongated  and  flattened 
cone:  it  had  become  slightly  rotated  in- 
wards, so  that  its  superior  edge,  instead  of 
corresponding  to  the  upper  molares,  was 
directed  towards  the  side  of  the  tongue: 
at  the  same  time  a  displacement  outwards 
threw  the  fragment  far  from  the  anterior 
one,  towards  the  thickness  of  the  cheek, 
where  projecting  obliquely  from  above 
downwards  and  from  within  outwards,  it 
supported  the  wisdom  tooth,  the  crown  of 
which  was  much  inclined,  on  account  of 
the  deviation  from  the  natural  position 
which  the  jaw  had  undergone.  Be- 
fore this  tooth,  a  sharp  point,  beneath 
which  nothing  was  to  be  felt,  indicated 
that  a  portion  of  the  alveolar  ridge,  about 
an  inch  length,  had  remained  continuous 
with  this  fragment ;  but  all  below,  and 
from  it  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  was 
destroyed. 

The  anterior  fragment  formed  by  the 
rest  of  the  jaw  had  undergone  such  dis- 
placement, that  the  extremity  correspond- 
ing to  the  fracture  had  been  carried  to  the 
right,  and  under  the  point  of  the  preced- 
ing. When  the  finger  was  moved  from 
before  backwards,  along  the  base  of  the 
jaw,  till  it  arrived  at  the  cicatrix,  where  it 
rested  on  the  bone  at  the  right  side  of  the 
face,  the  projection  caused  by  the  point  of 
the  anterior  fragment  was  easily  perceived, 
and  beyond  this  the  void  caused  by  the 
loss  of  substance  in  the  jjosterior  fragment. 
This  portion,  judging  from  the  interval 
which  separated  its  extremity  from  the  se- 
cond small  molaris,  was  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  was  formed  by  the  part  of  the  * 
base  of  the  jaw  which  had  served  for  the 
support  of  the  alveoli  of  the  two  first  large 
molares,  and  which  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  ball,  together  with  the  teeth 
themselves. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  parts  were  exa- 
mined from  within  the  mouth,  the  void 
produced  by  the  loss  of  these  two  teeth, 
and  their  alveolar  process,  was  scarcely 
perceptible.  The  second  small  molaris  of 
the  anterior  fragment  was  almost  in  con- 
tact with  the  wisdom  tooth  on  tlie  poste- 
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rior  portion,  the  right  half  of  the  lower 
jaw  appearing  much  shorter  llian  the 
titlier,  from  which  resulted  a  want  of  adap- 
tation, so  that  the  teeth  of  the  two  jaws 
did  not  correspond,  except  at  one  jjoint; 
this  was  at  the  right  lower  lateral  incisor 
tooth,  which  struck  against  the  third  in- 
cisor in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  same  side. 
In  this  state  of  matters  the  articulation  of 
sounds  was  extremely  difficult,  and  the 
mastication  of  solid  food  impossihle— as 
much  in  consequence  of  want  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  jaws,  as  of  the 
weakness  and  uncertainty  of  the  move- 
ments in  raising  the  lower  jaw,  these  be- 
ing onlv  exercised  on  one  side.  To  these 
intirraities  various  other  deformiiies  were 
added  :  if  the  patient  ceased  to  keep  up  the 
jaw,  bv  means  of  a  handkerchief  imssed  be- 
neath it  over  the  top  of  Iiis  head,  it  fell, 
leaving  the  mouth  oj)eu,  with  a  continual 
dribbling  of  saliva.  Besides  this,  the  chin 
was  turned  to  the  right,  so  as  to  distort  tlie 
face. 

M.  de  R.  having  in  the  first  instance  ap- 
plied to  M.  Percy,  this  gentleman  conceiv- 
ed tlie  idea  of  making  a  section  of  the  two 
fragments,  with  a  view  of  bringing  the 
parts  in  contact,  and  procuring  their  con- 
solidation^ and  whether  witli  the  inten- 
tion of  ascertaining  more  accurately  the 
situation  of  the  ]>arts,  or  in  the  hope  of  be- 
ing able  to  o))erate  more  ea.sily  upon  the 
posterior  fi-agment,  which  the  elevator  mus- 
cles kept  immobile,  and  tixcd  against  the 
upper  dental  arch,  he  was  induced  to  re- 
move the  last  molaris  in  the  ujjper  jaw. 
Scarcely  had  tliis  been  done  when  the  jxts- 
terior  fragment,  having  no  longer  any 
thing  to  restrain  it,  and  yielding  to  tlie 
influence  of  the  muscles  attached  to  it,  was 
carried  more  and  more  upwards,  revolving 
at  the  same  time  on  its  condyle,  until  the 
tooth  whjcli  it  su]>]>ortedcame  to  be  lodged 
in  the  interval  left  by  the  removal  <(f  the 
tooUi  in  the  uj>|)er  jaw.  The  point  of  the 
fragment  lodged  itself  in  the  thick  part  of 
the  cheek,  opposite  the  ui)per  alveolar  arch, 
and  se^-nied  to  be  immoveable  in  this  j»osi- 
tion;  the  interval  between  it  and  the  an- 
terior fragment  being  considerably  in- 
creased. This  circumstance,  wiiicli  it  was 
diflieuit  to  have  foreseen,  rcncU  red  the  si- 
tuation of  the  patient  worse  liian  b»-fore. 
Aiui  now,  in  addition  to  the  otlier  diliieul- 
ties  to  be  overcome,  was  that  of  bringing 
down  and  retaining  the  posterior  fragment, 
an  olijict  by  no  means  easily  ueeom]>lish- 
ed.  Such  was  the  slate  of  matters  when 
(he  patient  was  liandcd  over  tu  M.  Du- 
puytren. 

The  first  care  of  the  latter  w;is  to  ascer- 
tain the  indications  aHord'd  by  the  cireum- 
slanees ;  tlie  second  related  to  their  fulfil- 
ment. The  resection  of  tlie  fraginenls  was 
the  first  ol)jeet,  and  did  not  seem   to  jire- 


sent  any  difSenlty.  But  this  alone  was 
not  sufficient;  and  it  wa.s  obvious  that 
the  greater  the  h)ss  of  substance  to  which 
they  had  been  subject,  the  greater  would 
be  the  difficulty  in  approximating  them. 
Convinced  by  numerous  observations  that 
it  was  sufficient  in  analogous  cases  to 
make  a  section  of  only  one  of  the  frag- 
ments to  procure  consolidation,  he  resolved 
to  do  s«  with  respect  to  the  posterior 
fragment  only,  and  to  content  himself 
with  scrai)ing  the  other*.  Hut,  as  has 
already  been  said,  the  loss  of  substance 
suffered  by  the  posterior  fragment  in- 
volveil  the  portion  of  it  which  corresponded 
to  the  base  of  the  jaw;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  of  the  anterior  fragment  involved 
the  alveolar  process:  whence  it  resulted,  that 
if  btith  were  brought  back  to  their  proper 
places,  they  could  never  be  brought  into 
immediate  contact,  because  there  would 
always  have  been  between  their  jxdnts  of 
termination  the  natural  interval  which 
sejjarates  the  basis  of  the  jaw  from  the 
alveolar  ridge. 

This  consideration  did  not  deter  M. 
Dupuytren,  who  had  seen,  after  many  am- 
putations of  the  middle  portion  of  the 
jaw,  a  ])roduction  of  bone  extend  from 
fine  branch  to  the  other,  and  make  np  so 
exactly  the  body  of  the  bone  which  had 
been  rcmovwl,  that  the  patients,  wlien  exa- 
mined from  without,  did  not  seem  to  have 
lost  the  projection  of  the  chin.  Hut  what 
was  more  difficult  was,  that  in  order  to  i>re- 
vent  deformity,  it  was  recjuisite  that  the  two 
fragments  should  be  got  into  their  proper 
places,  and  kept  there ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  posterior  one  should  be  carried  down- 
wards, and  to  the  left,  while  the  anterior 
was  to  be  raised,  and  brought  to  the 
straight  line.  M.  Dupuytren  w;us  anxious, 
therefore,  to  try  how  this  might  be  done, 
before  he  proceeded  to  an  ojieration.  The 
first  exjK'dients  tried  and  persevered  in  for 
a  month,  were  unavailing.  M.  I<einaire,  a 
distinguished  dentist,  then  invented  a  very 
simple  and  ingenious  contrivance.  It  con- 
sisted, first,  in  replacing  the  upper  molar 
tooth  (which  had  been  removed)  l>y  one  of 
ivory,  which  should  opixise  itself,  as  the 
natural  one  had  done,  to  the  dragging  of 
the  jiosterior  fragment  upwards;  and,  se- 
condly, in  replacing  and  maintaining  the 
two  Iragments  in  a  proper  juoition  by 
nieansof  platinum  win's  attached  on  the  t»ne 
hand  to  the  teeth  remaining  in  the  ]>ortion 
of  the  jaw  next  to  the  fracture,  and  fixc<! 
on  the  oilier  to  the  teeth  in  the  correspond- 
ing part  of  the  u])per  jaw.  .\  trial  of 
these  having  first  been  made,  ajid  M.  Du 


*  Thf  Krciicli  word  \s  riiginer :  it  in  applied 
alniiist  oxchmivoly  to  cleiinsinK  llic  teclli.  una  Im- 
|ilii-K  their  being  rubbtd  »illi  u  htiel  .iiblrumeul.— 
Truiut. 
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puytren,  well  convinced  that  the  oi)eration 
had  nothing  dangerous  in  it,  and  that  even 
if  unsuccessful  it  could  not  add  to  the  mis- 
chief, proceeded  in  the  manner  which  fol- 
lows:—M.  de  R.  being  placed  in  a  chair, 
the  operator  laid  hold  of  the  right  cheek, 
between  his  thumb,  which  was  applied  to 
the  skin,  and  the  fore  finger  of  the  right 
hand  introduced  into  the  mouth ;  and  then 
with  a  bistoury  held  in  the  left  hand,  he 
divided  the  parts  from  without  inwards, 
perpendicularly  from  the  axis  of  the  jaw, 
about  three  lines  behind  the  summit  of  the 
projecting  point  formed  by  the  posterior 
fragment :  the  incision  having  been  conti- 
nued to  the  bone,  and  the  fleshy  parts 
which  covered  this,  both  before  and  out- 
wards, having  been  divided  in  a  circular 
manner,  he  substituted  a  saw  with  a  very 
narrow  blade,  with  which  he  effected  the 
removal  of  a  portion  of  bone  of  triangular 
shape,  the  smooth  cicatrized  extremity  of 
which  adhered  to  the  soft  parts  of  the 
cheek.  The  fragment  itself  which  remain- 
ed was  about  three  inches  long.  The  por- 
tion which  had  been  separated  was  re- 
moved from  the  inside  of  the  cheek  and 
mouth.  M.  Dupuytren  then  applied  to 
the  anterior  fragment,  which  he  wished 
simply  to  denude,  an  instrument  used  by 
engravers  on  wood,  and  which  he  employ- 
ed after  their  fashion;  that  is  to  say,  the 
handle  of  this  kind  of  gouge  rested  against 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  being  retained  there 
by  three  of  the  fingers,  while  the  thumb 
and  fore-finger  were  extended  upon  the 
blade.  The  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand 
acted  as  a  director  and  point  cVappui  on 
the  oblique  border  of  the  fragment.  All 
this  border  was  denuded  of  its  soft  fibro- 
cartilaginous parts.  M.  Dupuytren,  how- 
ever, had  the  precaution  to  preserve  the 
inner  portion  of  the  gum,  the  situation  of 
which  formed  a  kind  of  barrier,  which 
prevented  the  saliva  from  penetrating  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  fragments.  The 
operation  was  attended  with  but  moderate 
pain,  and  the  loss  of  blood  did  not  exceed 
a  few  spoonsful. 

The  next  point  was  to  fasten  the  frag- 
ments. M.  Lemaire  began  by  placing  in 
the  situation  of  the  last  molar  of  the  upper 
jaw  a  strong  piece  of  hippopotamus  tooth, 
the  upper  surface  of  which  was  apjjlied  to 
tlie  gum,  and  the  lower  surface  of  which 
presented  a  cavity  to  receive  the  wisdom 
tooth  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  was  fixed 
by  a  platinum  wire  in  such  manner  as  to 
form  a  substitute  for  the  tooth  which  had 
been  removed,  as  above  mentioned,  and  so 
as  to  keep  down  the  posterior  fragment 
which  had  become  tilted  up  into  the 
thick  part  of  the  cheek :  and  this  was  the 
first  indication  after  the  completion  of  the 
section  of  the  bone. 

A  noose  of  wire  of  the  same  metal  was 


next  twisted  round  the  crown  of  the  wis- 
dom tooth  of  the  posterior  fragment:  the 
wires  were  then  carried  above  the 
tongue,  and  passed  through  the  gum  on 
either  side  of  the  small  inferior  molaris  of 
the  left  side,  in  which  situation  they  were 
united  and  fastened.  This  wire  was  in- 
tended to  carry  the  posterior  fragment 
upwards,  and  to  keep  it  on  the  same  line 
as  the  other.  In  tliis  manner  the  posterior 
fragment  was  brought  down  and  fixed  to 
the  anterior,  the  movements  of  which  it 
was  hencefoiward  to  follow,  and  thus  two 
mutual  indications  were  fulfilled. 

Lastly,  it  was  necessary  to  fix — to  render 
them  more  secure — the  two  reunited  frag- 
ments of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  upper  jaw : 
with  this  view  another  noose  of  platinum 
wire  was  passed  round  the  small  molaris 
of  the  lower  jaw  on  the  right  side,  and  at- 
tached to  the  corres])onding  tooth  in  the 
upper  jaw  on  the  left  side.  This  proved 
by  far  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeding: the  wires  broke;  the  muscles  be- 
came irrita  ed,  and  acted  violently;  and  it 
required  two  hours'  patient  labour  to  eflect 
the  purpose. 

At  length  the  patient,  now  much  fa- 
tigued, was  replaced  in  bed,  and  ordered 
to  observe  absolute  silence,  his  wishes 
being  expressed  in  writing. 

His  first  night  was  tolerably  quiet ;  but 
some  evils  soon  shewed  themselves.  The 
pressure  exerted  by  the  false  tooth  on  the 
upper  gum,  and  by  the  platinum  wires 
upon  the  tongue,  produced  excessive  pain 
in  those  parts;  the  patient  even  expressing 
his  apprehension  that  his  tongue  was  cut 
through :  on  the  other  hand,  the  wires  at- 
tached to  the  teeth  of  the  u])per  jaw  com- 
municating to  them  the  efforts  made  by 
the  fi"agments  to  become  disunited,  occa- 
sioned pain  over  the  v.hole  of  the  alveolar 
arch,  which  recurred  at  intervals,  was 
so  frequently  repeated  as  to  prevent  the 
patient  from  sleeping,  and  so  acute  as  to 
draw  tears.  On  the  eighth  day,  some  pus 
was  mingled  with  the  mucus  which  flowed 
from  the  mouth.  The  parts  were  washed 
out  by  means  of  injections  several  times  a 
day— a  proceeding  which  proved  exceed- 
ingly agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  which 
was  continued  throughout.  It  was  not 
till  the  28th  day  that  the  bandages  were 
removed;  the  external  wound  was  then 
almost  cicatrized,  and  the  suppuration  in 
the  mouth,  which  had  never  been  very 
abundant,  was  diminishing.  On  the  32d 
day,  the  wound  externally  was  entirely 
healed.  On  the  61st  day,  the  bandages 
were  removed,  in  order  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  parts.  On  running  the  finger 
along  the  base  of  the  jaw,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  a  new  production  had  been 
been  fonned,  firm,  resistent,  and  extending 
from   below    u])wards,   and    from    before 
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hackvvartls,  from  the  anterior  to  the  poste- 
rior fragment.  This  state  of  things  was 
as  satisfactory  as  possible,  but  the  removal 
of  the  ajjparatus  was  postponed  for  two 
days  more.  On  the  ii'-id  day,  the  nooses 
of  wire,  which  fixed  the  two  dental  arches, 
were  removed.  Some  slight  movements 
of  elevation  and  depression  were  perform- 
ed, when  it  was  perceived  that  the  jaw 
became  a  little  inclined  to  the  right  in 
descending,  but  recovered  its  proper  posi- 
tion t)ii  being  raised;  so  that  when  the 
movements  were  repeated,  the  patient  was 
seen  to  masticate  exactly  in  the  manner  of 
an  herbivorous  animal.  On  the  68th  day, 
the  thread  whith  traversed  the  mouth  was 
removed.  The  fears  which  the  gentleman 
had  expressed  at  the  commencement,  were 
now  jjereeived  to  have  been  well  founded. 
The  two  portions  of  wire  composing  the 
noose  which  extended  across  the  mouth  from 
the  right  wisdom  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw 
to  the  first  molaris  of  the  left  side,  had  cut 
their  way  into  the  substance  of  the  tongue, 
thnuigh  more  than  half  its  thickness;  but 
as  the  layer,  first  divided,  had  progressively 
healed  as  the  wires  penetrated  more  deeply, 
tliese  were  found  j)assing  right  through  the 
tongue,  like  tlie  pins  in  hare-lip :  they 
were  cut  across  and  removed.  The  patient 
was  now  allowed  to  speak,  after  sixty-eight 
days  of  such  absolute  silence  that  not  only 
was  he  not  permitted  to  utter  a  word,  but 
not  even  to  attempt  a  sound.  On  the 
8;}d  day  the  false  tooth  was  removed,  which 
liad  hitherto  been  left  by  way  of  precau- 
tion. I>y  the  DUth  day  the  jaw  evidently 
became  less  drawn  to  the  right  side  in  be- 
ing lowered,  and  had  regained  much  of  its 
symmetry;  so  that  when  I\I.  dc  R.  quitted 
Paris,  tiie  chin  occupied  the  median  line, 
the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  being  situated 
behind  those  of  the  u])per,  by  about  the 
thickness  of  one  f)f  the  incisors.  The  pa- 
tient conld  articulate  distinctly,  and  was 
able  to  masticate  solid  food. 

Several  letters  have  been  received  by  M. 
Dupuytren  from  )iim,  as  well  a.s  General 
Woronzofl",  since  his  return  to  Russia, 
which  confirm  the  solidity  of  the  cure. 


CARCINOMA  OF  TIIE  CLITORIS*. 

A  POOR  woman,  about  forty-five  years 
of  age,  having  that  peculiar  cxi)ression  of 
countenance,  and  leaden  comidcxion, 
which  so  fretjuently  indicate  the  existence 
of  malignant  dis«ase,ai)plied  for  admission 
into  the  Infirmary,  in  Fcl)ruary,  I8-J7. 
The  clitoiis  wa-s  abmit  the  size  of  tlie  fist ; 
had  a  luird,  irregular  feel;  was  the  si  at  of 
lancinating  pains;  and,  towards  its  ajiex, 
it  contained  several  deep  ulcerated  excava- 

*  From  l)r.  llacrarlanc's  Clinical  Repnrlii. 


tions,  having  thickened  and  everted  edges, 
from  which  a  thin  sanious  discharge  issued, 
and  produced  jiainful  excoriations.  Tlie 
disease,  which  had  existed  for  eleven  years, 
and  w;is  attributed  to  a  kick  she  received 
from  her  husband,  produced  no  jiain  till 
about  eight  months  ago,  a  short  time  lie- 
fore  it  ulcerated,  when  her  health  became 
aficcted.  She  had  a  discharge  from  the 
vagina,  with  i)ains  in  the  back  and  loins; 
and,  on  examination,  the  os  uteri  wa.s 
found  indurated,  painful,  and  apparently 
ulcerated. 

In  this  case,  the  clitoris  was  evidently 
carcinomatous,  as  was  also  the  os  uteri. 
She  was  therefore  dissuaded  from  any  ope- 
ration, returned  home,  and  died  in  four 
months  after.  I  was  permitted  to  inspect 
the  body,  and  to  remove  the  disea.sed  i«uti!. 
The  structure  of  both  the  clitoris  and  os 
uteri  was  decidedly  carcinomatous:  there 
were  also  diseased,  glands,  some  of  which 
presented  the  same  morbid  structure  in 
the  groins  and  in  the  jielvis.  The  disease 
had  extended  along  the  crura  of  the  clitori.s 
to  their  origin,  from  the  ischii  and  pubes. 
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A  ctsE  of  tins  rare  operation  is  detailed 
in  the  Jimnial  der  Chirurgie  utid  Axigen- 
heilkuiide.  A  man,  a^cd  31,  of  feible  con- 
stitution, was  seized,  in  June  \H2'2,  with 
violent  pain  in  the  right  arm,  simulating 
rheumatism,  for  which  it  was  treated,  but 
without  avail.  In  October,  18.12,  he 
came  to  the  hospital  at  Zurich,  ilo  was 
then  much  emaciated,  and  labouring  un- 
der hectic,  with  an  unhealthy  ulcer  at  the 
acromial  end  of  the  clavicle,  which  was 
partially  denuded.  More  close  examina- 
tion shewed  the  b<me  to  be  carious  though- 
out.  Various  remedies  were  employed, 
both  generally  and  locally,  without  avail; 
and  it  was  then  dctcrmijied  to  cxtirjiatc 
the  part.  The  arm  was  carried  forward 
a.s  far  as  possible,  with  a  view  of  remov- 
ing the  clavicle  to  the  greatest  distance 
fnmi  the  vessels  beneath  it;  an  incision 
WiLs  then  made  along  the  lower  edge  of 
the  bime, audits  connexion  with  the  parts 
beneath  seimrated,  partly  with  the  fingers 
and  partly  with  the  knife.  The  capsule 
of  the  sternal  end  was  next  ojienedjbut  ill 
l)ulling  the  bone,  to  disengage  it,  it  I)rokc 
near  the  articular  extremity.  The  frac- 
tured  |)ortion  was  easily  removed,  and  the 
fra^nn-nt  at  the  sternal  articulation  also 
brought  away  without  difiieuliy.  The 
operation  Wius  citnipU  ttd  in  five  minutes, 
and  no  vessel  of  imjMirtance  was  opened. 
The  patient  did  well,  being  able  to  per- 
form all  movements  of  the  arnj  forwards, 
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backwards,  and  upwards.  He  continued 
his  usual  avocations  till  1828,  when  he 
died  of  phthisis. 

COSTUME  OF  THE  ACADEMY  OF 
MEDICINE. 

The  King  of  the  French  has  evidently  a 
strong  leaning  towards  the  arrangements 
of  the  old  times  of  legitimacy;  he  has  just 
ordered,  through  his  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  that  the  Academicians  of  the 
Faculty  shall  in  future  wear  a  sort  of 
Court  dress  at  their  sittings.  Their  uni- 
form is  to  be  a  black  coat,  with  violet-co- 
loured embroidery  for  the  facings  and 
collar,  a  sword  with  gold  mounting,  and  a 
cocked  hat. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  CHOLERA  DIS- 
COVERED. 

A  GENTLEMAN  just  arrived  from  India  has 
made  the  important  discovery,  that  cholera 
is  produced  by  eating  rice.  This  at  once 
accounts,  in  a  convincing  and  satisfactory 
manner,  for  the  rice-water  evacuations  by 
which  the  disease  is  characterized.  We 
were  not  aware  that  the  Russians,  Ger- 
mans, French,  English,  Americans,  and, 
in  fact,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world, 
lived  on  rice ;  but  we  grow  wiser  as  we 
grow  older.  The  rice-water  dejections 
being  every  where  found,  is  conclusive. 

MEETING  OF  STUDENTS  AT 
ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S. 

A  MEETING  of  the  senior  students  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  was  held  in  the 
anatomical  theatre  of  that  institution,  on 
Friday  the  4lh  instant,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
presenting  Mr.  Skey,  their  late  demonstra- 
tor, with  some  mark  of  their  respect.  Mr. 
J.  Sladden,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  briefly  explained,  that 
the  objects  of  the  meeting  were  not  to  con- 
sider uhy  Mr.  Skey  no  longer  held  the  of- 
iice  of  demonstrator,  but  to  express  their 
regret  at  his  secession,  and  to  present  him 
some  tribute  of  respect  for  his  indefatiga- 
ble exertions  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  school,  while  connected  with  the  ana- 
tomical department  of  St.  Bartholomew's. 

Resolution  1,  Proposed  by  Mr.  Knight, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Hitchcock,  and  carried 
unanimously, — That  this  meeting  views 
with  regret  the  absence  of  Mr.  Skey  from 
the  anatomical  department  of  this  school. 

Resolution  2,  Proposed  by  Mr.  Furley,  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  carried  unani- 
mously,— That  a  snufl'  box,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks,  be  presented  to  Mr.  Skey,  as  a 
token  of  admiration,  and  a  mark  of 
respect. 


Resolution  3,  Proposed  by  Mr.  Miller,  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Ponter,  and  carried  unani- 
mously,—That  a  committee  of  five  students 
(who  from  themselves  shall  elect  a  trea- 
surer), be  appointed  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions, and  to  carry  into  eflect  the  foregoing 
resolutions. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  se- 
verally proposed  and  seconded,  and  unani. 
mously  elected  members  of  the  commit- 
tee:—Messrs.  Knight,  Sladden,  Rockett, 
Furley,  and  Hunter. 

WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 

From  Bills  of  Mortality,  Oct.  8,  1833, 

Age  and  Debility  .  S7 

Apoplexy       .        .  10 

Asthma          .         .  11 

Childbirth     .        .  3 

Cholera         .        •  8 

Consumption         .  63 
Constipation  of  the 

Bowels       .        .  1 

Convulsions          .  2/ 

Croup    ...  1 
Dentition  or  Teething  I 

Diarrhoea       .         .  1 

Dropsy           .         .  10 

Dropsy  on  the  Brain  7 
Dropsy  on  the  Chest    1 

Erysipelas     .        .  1 

Fever     ...  4 

Fever,  Scarlet      .  9 

Fever,  Typhus      .  3 

Hemorrhage         .  1 

Decrease  of  Bunals,  as  compared  with  )      .  ^^ 
the  preceding  week        .        .        .J 
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Heart,  diseased    . 

4 

Hernia 

I 

Hooping-Cough    . 

8 

Inflammation 

2^ 

Bo\vels&  Stomach 

7 

Braih 

4 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

•2 

Insanity 

1 

Jaundice 

2 

Liver,  diseased     • 

8 

Measles 

11 

Mortilication 

4 

Paralysis 

3 

Small-Pox     . 

6 

Sore    Throat     and 

Quinsey    . 

4 

Thrush 

6 

Stil.born       . 

9 

Oct.  1833 

Thermometer. 

Baromrtbb». 

Thursday  . 

3 

fron 

35  tc 

60 

30  01        Stat. 

Friday    .  . 

4 

35 

61 

30  03  to  30-06 

Saturday  . 

5 

37 

69 

30  07       30  0-1 

Sunday  .  . 

6 

36 

6(> 

30  02       30-05 

Blonday .   . 

7 

34 

60 

3004       30.01 

Tuesday .  . 

8 

39 

59 

29-96       Stat. 

Wednesday 

9 

37 

68 

30-05      3012 

Wind  N.  and  N.  E. 

Generally  clear  ;  overcast  at  times  with  dense 
clouds. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 
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THE  PELVIS. 
Although,  tjcntlcmen,  it  is  incumbent  on 
every  practitiiiner  in  obstetric  imdicine 
and  surgery  fully  to  inform  himself  of  the 
anatomy  of  all  parts  of  the  human  body, 
still  there  are  some  orjj[ans  which  more 
particularly  demand  his  attention,  as  they 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  conception  and  utero-gestation, 
and  exert  a  most  powerful  influence  during 
the  mechanical  act  of  parturition.  We 
shall  confine  our  anatomical  demonstra- 
tions, therefore— as  it  is  most  natural  we 
should — to  those  organs  particularly  con- 
nected with  our  department  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  and  the  jjclvis  will  first  engage  our 
observation. 

I  trust  jou  rec(dlect  that,  at  our  last 
meeting,  I  called  y<tur  attention  to  an 
irregular  hollow  nuiss  of  bones  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  spine,  resting  upon  the 
h)wer  limbs,  connecting  the  trunk  with 
the  inferior  extremities,  and  supporting 
the  si)inal  column,  and  through  its  means 
tlie  cavities  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  the 
superior  extremities,  an«l  the  Ik  ad. 

EtymoLii:}!.  —  In  shaj)e  this  organ  some- 
what resembles  a  basin,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  has  obtained  its  designation  ; 
for  the  (Jreeks  called  it  -wtXus,  a  word 
which  significfl  one  of  their  common  do- 
mestic utensils.  The  Latins  frcmi  them 
derived  the  name  (»f  pelvis,  which  is  the 
term  we  still  employ.  In  many  of  the  old 
work.s,  indeed,  boih  upon  anatomy  and 
ol)stetrical  medicine,  we  shall  find  that  it 
is  called  by  the  familiar  term  Latin. 

307.--XIII. 


May  be  compared  to  a  hollow  cvlindtr. — Tlie 
pelvis  in  its  dry  state,  divested  of  its  softer 
structures,  has  the  appearance  of  consider- 
able irregularity;  but  when  its  muscles, 
ligaments,  its  contents,  and  their  connect- 
ing cellular  structure,  art  j)reserved,  it  may 
with  truth  be  likened  to  a  hollow  cylinder, 
in  whose  cavity,  besides  many  other  im- 
portant part*;,  lie  three  tubes,  the  urethra 
anteriorly,  the  vagina  in  the  centre,  and  the 
rectum  posteriorly. 

Division  of  the  hones  of  the  pelvis. — Tlie  pel- 
vis, in  the  adult  body,  is  divided  into  four 
bones :  two  ossa  inuomitiatu,  which  form  the 
parietes  of  this  organ  at  the  side  and  in  the 
front;  the  sacrum  and  the  os  cocvf^is,  which 
form  the  boundary  bcliiml.  In  the  young 
subject,  however,  many  jioints  of  ossifica- 
tion are  observed,  which  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  intervening  cartilage. 
In  process  of  time,  during  the  growth  of 
the  body,  these  cartilaginous  .se])ta  are  ab- 
sorbed, osseous  matter  is  deposited  in  their 
stead,  and  thus  a  number  of  distinct  bmics 
become  consolidated  into  one  i)ieee. 

Os  innominat'.on.  —  This  arrangement  is 
particularly  remarkable  in  the  ossa  inno- 
minata :  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  os  innomi- 
iiatuni  of  the  right  side,  and  I  jilace  it  in 
the  situation  whieli  it  occupies  in  the  up- 
right position  of  tlie  body.  In  the  early 
jicriod  of  existence,  then,  the  os  innoniina- 
tum  is  divided  by  pieces  of  intervening 
cartilage  into  three  distinct  bones  :  the  os 
ilium  otrui>ying  the  upper,  the  os  ischium 
the  lower,  and  os  pnhis  the  fore  part;  as 
you  may  observe  in  all  thc-e  prcj)aiation8 
procured  from  the  young  subject.  It  was 
in  c<Hise4uenee  of  the  irregularity  in  the 
shape  of  this  bimc  — its  not  being  capable 
of  being  likened  to  any  thing  in  nature — 
that  it  has  ac(iuired  that  singular  term, 
which  is  in  itself  a  contradiction,  the  os 
iiiiiomiiiatum.  For  the  j)urposes  of  deserii)- 
tion  and  demonstration,  anatomists  con- 
tinue to  consider  this  bone  a.s  being  still 
f«»rmed  of  the  three  pieces  of  \n  hich  it  ori- 
ginally consisted  ;  and  in  describing  it  we 
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shall  follow  the  common  course  adopted  by 
anatomists. 

Os  ilium. — First,  then,  of  the  os  ilium, 
which  in  common  langua,a:e  is  designated 
the  haunch  or  hip  bone.  It  is  the  largest 
of  the  three  divisions  of  the  os  innoraina- 
tum  ;  it  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  side 
of  the  pelvis ;  it  is  remarkable  for  a  base 
or  body,  which  is  the  lowest  and  thickest 
portion  of  the  bone,  and  a  spreading  wing 
or  ala,  r'sing  obliquely  upwards,  outwards, 
backwards,  and  forwards,  for  the  pui-pose 
of  supporting  the  bowels,  and  giving 
attachment  to  some  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles. The  general  appearance  of  this  bone 
is  rough  externally,  and  smooth  within ; 
and  this  peculiarity  is  much  more  remark- 
able in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  in  the 
old  than  in  the  young  subject.  The  irre- 
gularities on  the  external  surface  are  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  very  strong  muscu- 
lar fibres,  which  take  their  origin  from  this 
bone ;  the  smoothness  of  the  internal  sur- 
face is  for  another  object,  which  we  shall 
by  and  by,  in  the  course  of  our  observa- 
tions, ascertain. 

We  designate  the  external  surface  of 
this  bone  the  dorsum,  and  the  internal  the 
venter.  Just  above  the  base,  or  body,  we 
observe  a  slight  groove,  which  is  consider- 
ed to  be  the  neck  of  the  bone;  and  above 
it  we  find  the  ala,  projecting  as  I  have  just 
described.  This  ala  terminates  in  a  ridge, 
to  which  we  give  the  name  crista  ilii, — the 
crest  or  spine  of  the  ilium.  In  the  recent 
state  this  is  tipped  with  cartilage,  and  it  gives 
Insertion  to  the  oblique  and  transverse  ab- 
dominal muscles.  The  crest  of  the  ilium 
terminates  in  a  projecting  point  anteriorly, 
and  another  projecting  point  posteriorly; 
and  to  these  points  we  give  the  name  of 
spinous  processes — the  anterior  and  posterior 
superior  spinous  processes;  and  I  shall 
presently  describe  two  others.  Just  below 
the  anterior  sitperior  spinous  process  there  is  a 
sinuosity,  and  then  another  jutting  piece 
of  bone — the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process. 
Behind  we  have  a  somewhat  similar  de- 
pression, below  the  superior  spinous  process; 
and  again  another  projecting  angle  of 
bone  below  that,  which  has  obtained  the 
name  of  posterior  inferior  spinous  process.  To 
the  two  anterior  spinous  processes  muscles 
are  attached,  and  to  the  two  posterior, 
strong  ligaments,  which  bind  this  bone  to 
the  sacrum,  at  the  back  of  the  pelvis.  The 
anterior  superior  sjunous  process  gives  at- 
tachment to  one  end  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, and  origin  to  the  tensor  vaginas  fe- 
moris,  and  sartorius  muscles.  From  the 
anterior  inferior  spinous  process  the  rectus 
fenioris  arises.  Below  the  posterior  infe- 
rior spinous  process,  there  is  a  considera- 
ble arcli,  forming,  in  conjunction  with  the 
sacrum,  a  very  large  sinuosity  or  notch, 
which  is  called  the  sciatic  notcli ";  but  in  the 


recent  pelvis  it  is  perfected  into  two  fora- 
mina,by  ligaments  which  run  from  the  front 
to  the  back  part  of  the  pelvis ;  and  there- 
fore, when  the  ligaments  are  preserved, 
these  apertures  are  called  the  sciatic  fora- 
mina /—through  the  larger  pass  the  gluteal, 
sciatic,  and  pudic  arteries;  the  sciatic  and 
pudic  nerves;  and  the  pyriform  muscle; — 
through  the  smaller,  the  pudic  artery  and 
nerve  re-enter  the  pelvis,  and  the  obturator 
muscle  passes  out. 

Now  the  venter  of  the  bone  is  smooth, 
and  the  jirincipal  part  of  the  inside  of  it 
(this  fossa  which  you  observe)  forms  a  bed 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  internal  iliac  mus- 
cle ;  but  the  posterior  portion  of  the  inner 
face  of  the  bone  is  very  rough,  has  even  a 
rougher  surface  than  the  external  part. 
This  irregular  space  marks  the  connexion 
of  the  ilium  with  the  sacrum,  which  union 
forms  one  of  the  two  sacroiliac  symphyses, 
or  posterior  joints  of  the  pelvis.  We  ob- 
serve also  a  ridge  running  horizontally 
through  the  bone,  dividing  the  ala  from 
the  lower  part,  more  evident  in  the  entire 
2)elvis,  a  portion  of  the  pelvic  brim,  or  linea- 
ileo-pectinea,  to  which  I  shall  have  frequent 
occasion  to  direct  your  attention  during 
the  following  observations. 

The  thick  part  of  the  bone,  which  I  have 
denominated  the  base  or  body,  forms  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  cavity  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone,  which 
anatomists  have  termed  theacelabulum.  The 
connexions  of  this  bone  then,  are,  to  the 
ischium,  and  the  pubis  in  the  acetabulum, 
and  to  the  sacrum  behind,  by  means  of 
the  sacroiliac  symphysis. 

Os  ischium. — Then  the  second  division  of 
the  OS  innominatum  is  called  the  os  ischium. 
It  is  second  in  size,  and  lowest  in  position. 
Familiarly  we  call  it  the  seat  bone,  because 
it  is  that  on  which  we  rest  when  in  a  sit- 
ting posture.  It  is  also  remarkable  for 
some  points  which  I  shall  mention :  a  base, 
or  body,  a  spinous  process,  a  tuberositif,  and 
ascending  ramus.  The  base,  or  body,  is  the 
thickest  part  of  the  bone,  and,  like  the 
base  of  the  ilium,  it  enters  considerably 
into  the  formation  of  the  acetabulum. 
Just  below  the  base  we  have  a  narrow  por- 
tion, which  we  call  the  neck ;  and  below 
that  again,  jutting  backwards,  and  looking 
rather  inwards,  we  observe  an  evident  pro- 
jection of  bone,  in  shape  somewhat  like 
the  i^oint  of  a  lancet,  which  we  call  the 
spinous  process  of  the  ischium,  giving  attach- 
ment to  a  ligament  presently'  to  be  de- 
scribed, and  origin  to  the  coccygeus  muscle. 
This  spinous  process,  we  shall  find  hereafter, 
is  an  object  of  more  intense  interest  to  the 
obstetrician,  than  its  comparatively  small 
size  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  because  it 
occasionally  bends  too  close  inwards,  and  by 
such  a  formation  encroaches  materially  on 
the  due  capacity  of  the  outlet,  and  in  a 
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greater  or  less  degree  retards  the  passage 
of  the  child's  head  in  labour.  Tracincj  the 
bone  downwards  from  the  neck  and  spi- 
nous process,  we  have  a  very  considerable 
bulging  protuberance,  which  we  call  the 
fuller  ischii,  or  tuberositij  of'  the  itchium  ;  and 
rising  forward  obliquely  and  upwards 
from  the  tuberosity,  we  observe  a  flattened 
narrow  piece  of  bone,  which  is  called  the 
rum'i^  of  the  ischium.  This  bone  also  is  very 
rough  on  its  external  surface,  and  smooth 
within ;  and  the  irregularity  indicates  the 
attachment  of  very  strong  muscles,  princi- 
])ally  the  extensors  of  the  thigh,  the  semi- 
membranosus, the  scmi-tendinosus,  and  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps. 

The  ischium  is  connected  with  the 
ileum  and  pubis  at  llie  acetabulum ;  it  is 
connected  also  with  the  sacrum  behind, 
not  by  direct  junction,  or  by  an  union  of 
bone,  but  throuu;h  the  intervention  of  the 
sacroisehiatic  ligaments,  one  set  of  the 
fibres  of  which  runs  from  the  spinous  pro- 
cess of  the  ischium  horizontally  back- 
wards, to  be  distributed  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  sacrum,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
coccyx  ;  and  the  other,  ascending  oblique- 
ly backwards  from  the  lowest  point  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  crosses  the  fasci- 
culus just  spoken  of,  and  is  spread  out  on 
the  lower  and  middle  portion  of  the 
sacrum. 

Oi^puhts. — The  third  of  these  divisions  of 
the  innomiuatum  is  the  os  pubis,  as  pecten, 
or,  in  common  language,  the  share  bone. 
It  is  the  anterior  and  smallest  of  the  three 
pieces.  Like  the  other  two  bones,  it  is  re- 
markal)le  for  a  base  or  body,  which  also 
forms  a  i)ortif.n  of  the  acetabulum — for  a 
horizniital  rautuj— {or  what  we  call  the  jvm- 
phuii- — for  a  ipinous  process— and  for  a  de- 
scenJinir  ruiiiiis.  Just  anterior  to  the  base, 
or  body,  we  have  a  contracted  port  ion,  which 
may  be  called  the  neck  ;  and  running  hori- 
zontally forwards  and  inwards,  so  as  to 
meet  its  fellow  of  tlie  opposite  side,  there 
is  a  narrow  shiet  of  bone,  the  horizontal  ra- 
mus of  the  pubis. 

In  the  inner  side  of  this  ramus,  we  ob- 
serve a  contiiiiiance  of  the  same  line  which 
\va.s  remarkable  in  the  ileum,  and  which 
forms  a  portion  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  ; 
and  on  the  extremity  of  this  line,  as  it 
were,  we  i)erceive  a  small  prominence,  or 
promontory,  of  lione,  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  spinous  process  of  the  pnhis.  One  end 
of  Poupart's  ligament  is  attached  to  this. 
We  have  also  a  portion  f)f  the  rectus  abdo- 
minis and  the  pyramidalis  muscles  attach- 
ed at  the  extremity  of  the  ramus.  Then 
wc  have  a  flattened  sheet  of  bone,  and  the 
edge  of  it  wc  call  the  iuniphijsis  of  the  pnhis  ; 
and  this  is  the  anterior  joint  of' the  pelvis, 
by  which  the  bone  is  attiiched  to  its  fellow 
on  the  fq)]iosile  side.  When  I  say  that  the 
bone  is  attached  to  its  fellow,  that  is  jiro- 


bably  not  a  correct  way  of  speakirg,  be- 
cause there  is  a  considerable  thickness  of 
cartilage  interposed  between  them.  This 
.«!ymj)hysis  has  been  described  as  possess- 
ing a  perfect  joint.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  detect  a  complete  joint  here;  but  there 
is  a  considerable  thickness  of  cartilage, 
and  in  some  instances  a  slight  moticm,  per- 
haps, might  be  allowed,  even  in  the  healthy 
state  of  the  parts;  but  of  that  I  am  not 
quite  certain.  Descending,  then,  down- 
wards, and  obliquely  outwards,  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  we  have 
the  descending  ramus  ofthejiubis  running 
down  to  meet  the  same  sort  of  bony  sheet 
ascending  from  the  ischium,  so  that  the 
two  rami  meet  by  a  consolidation  of  os- 
seous matter.  This  bone,  like  the  others, 
is  rough  externally,  and  smooth  within. 
Externally  the  adductor  muscles  of  the 
thigh  are  attached  to  it 

\\  hen  we  look  to  this  entire  bone  again, 
the  OS  innominatum,  there  is  another  point 
whicli  cannot  but  arrest  our  attention  im- 
mediately, and  that  is  the  large  oval  fora- 
men in  the  anterior  part,  formed  by  the 
ischium  and  pubis.  This  is  called  the 
thyroid  foramen.  In  the  recent  i)clvis,  it 
is  covered  by  a  ligament ;  that  is  to  say, 
an  extension  of  the  fibres  of  the  jierios- 
teum,  both  externally  and  internally,  which 
crosses  over  this  thyroid  foramen,  and 
which  has  obtained  the  name  of  obturator 
ligament.  Sometimes  this  is  called  the  oh- 
turuior  foramen.  This  foramen  is  comjdetely 
filled  up  by  the  ligament,  except  at  the 
upper  ]iart,  where  the  artery,  nerve,  and 
vein,  pass  out.  The  object  of  this  liga- 
ment is  to  act  the  part  of  bone,  and  the 
foramen  was  probably  foniied  with  the 
view  of  lightening  the  weight  of  the  pelvis; 
for  we  observe  that  part  of  the  lignmen- 
tous  fibres  actually  give  origin  to  the  ad- 
ductor muscles  of  the  thigh,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  external  surface  of  the  Ixmc 
does.  It  answers,  therefore,  entirely  the 
purpose  of  b(me,  and  tends  to  lighten  the 
general  weight  of  this  part  of  the  l)ody. 

Relation  borne  bq  the  os  innominatum  to  the 
brim,  cavity,  and  outlet  of  the  pe/ik  — 'I'here 
is  still  another  circumstance  with  regard 
to  the.se  three  bones,  to  which  I  would  beg 
particularly  to  direct  your  observation  ;  — I 
mean  the  referenec  which  they  each  bear 
to  those  diflerent  ]iarts  of  the"  pelvis  that 
we  shall  hereafter  descrilie  —  the //r/m,  the 
cavitu,  and  the  outlet.  The  os  ilium  forms 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  l)rim,  but 
none  of  the  outlet;  the  os  ischium  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  outlet,  but  none  of  tlic 
brim;  the  os  j)ubis  enters  very  lartrelv  into 
the  formation  l)oth  of  l)rim  and  outJcf,  so 
that  when  the  os  j)ubis  is  dcfornud,  we 
have  both  the  inlet  and  the  outlet  of  the 
pelvis  suflering  materially  in  th<ir  dimen- 
sions.    1  may  remark,  also,  that  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  acetabulum,  about  two-fifths 
may  be  said  to  be  formed  by  the  ilium, 
about  two  fifths  by  the  ischium,  and  by 
the  OS  pubis  one-iiflh.  This  last  is,  per- 
haps, more  an  anatomical  than  obstetrical 
observation ;  I)ut  at  the  same  time  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  and  of  course  worthy  of 
being  recorded  in  your  minds. 

Us  sua  urn.  —  The  back  part  of  the  pelvis 
is  formed  by  the  sunum  and  os  coccvgis. 
The  name  sacrum  was  given  to  this  bone 
in  consequence  of  its  being  that  pai  t  of 
the  body  which,  in  the  sacrifices  of  the 
ancients,  was  laid  up  and  preserved  in  the 
temples  of  the  gods.  It  is  of  a  very  spongy 
texture,  and  perhaps  for  its  size  the  light- 
est bone  in  the  body.  It  has  also  been 
named  the  false  vertebra,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  considered  as  an  extension  or 
elongation  of  the  vertebral  column.  In 
shape  it  is  triangular,  the  base  of  the  trian- 
gle being  upwards,  and  the  apex  down- 
wards. I  hold  it  now  in  its  natural  situa- 
tion, when  the  body  is  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion. It  has  four  surfaces — an  external, 
an  internal,  and  two  lateral  surfaces.  The 
external  surface  is  very  rough,  irregular, 
and  convex ;  and  there  are  a  number  of 
processes  observable  here,  which  are  assi- 
milated to  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
vertebriB.  They  appear,  indeed,  to  be  im- 
perfect continuations,  as  though  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  vertebrae  were  dwindling 
away  by  degrees,  as  they  approached  the 
lower  part  of  the  body.  Anterior  to  this 
series  of  projections,  which  we  may  call 
spinous  processes,  tliere  is  a  hollow  canal, 
in  capacity  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
reception  of  a  female  catheter.  This  is  for 
the  lodgment  of  the  chorda  equina,  the 
lower  end  of  the  spinal  marrow :  we  ob- 
serve externally  four  pairs  of  holes,  which 
are  for  the  transmission  of  the  nerves  from 
the  chorda  equina  to  the  parts  external  to 
the  pelvis,  so  that  these  structures  get  a 
direct  nervous  supply  from  a  very  imme- 
diate source.  Internally,  the  sacrum  is 
smooth,  exactly  resembling  in  this  respect 
the  other  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  concave. 
It  appears,  especially  in  the  young  subject, 
to  be  divided  into  five  pieces  by  four  hori- 
zontal white  lines.  These  lines  shew  the 
situation  where  the  cartilage  was  placed 
in  the  early  period  of  existence ;  when,  in- 
deed, the  bone  consisted  of  five  distinct 
portions ;  but  in  after  life,  as  was  remarked 
with  regard  to  the  os  innominatum,  the 
cartilage  becomes  absorbed,  bone  is  depo- 
sited  in  its  place,  and  eventually  one  solid 
piece  is  fonned  out  of  many.  There  are 
also  four  pairs  of  holes  within,  one  at  the 
extremity  of  each  whi'e  line,  for  the  trans- 
mission of  nervous  filaments,  to  form  a 
part  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  nerve,  as 
■well  as  to  supply  the  organs  contained 
within  the  pelvis.     The  two  lateral  sur- 


faces are  irregular,  and  corresj^ond  in  ex- 
tent and  irregularity  with  that  part  of  the 
OS  ilium  which  I  told  you  formed  the 
sacroiliac  symphysis.  Here,  as  is  the 
case  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  there  is  a 
considerable  deposit  of  cartilaginous  mat- 
ter. It  is  not  exactly  such  cartilage  as 
occurs  at  the  ends  of  the  long  bones,  but 
is  more  like  the  inter-vertebral  substance, 
though  not  so  thick.  This  soft  elastic 
pad  is  evidently  to  protect  the  body  from 
shocks,  in  sudden  and  violent  motions, 
such  as  running  and  jumping.  It  is  re- 
marked by  anatomists,  that  this  inter- 
osseous cartilage  has  a  greater  affinity  to 
the  sacrum  than  to  the  ilium,  since  in  se- 
parating the  bones  it  always  adheres  to 
the  former.  The  concave  surface  of  the 
bone  is  called  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum. 

Then  there  is  another  portion  of  this 
bone  which  I  always  take  the  liberty  of 
reserving  to  the  last — the  prominent  ridge 
at  the  upper  part,  about  which  I  shall 
hereafter  have  a  great  deal  to  say  under 
the  name  of  the  promontory  or  prominence  of 
the  sacrum.  This  ridge  is  formed  by  the 
ujjper  edge  of  the  centre  of  the  os  sacrum, 
in  conjunction  with  the  lower  lumbar  ver- 
tebra. It  is  upon  this  that  the  weight  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  particularly 
rests ;  and  it  is  this  part  of  the  bone  which 
is  generally  deformed,  when  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis  is  the  subject  of  distortioq.  It 
is  deformed  by  being  thrown  too  far  for- 
wards, jutting  too  much  inwards  over  the 
cavity,  reducing  in  size,  therefore,  more  or 
less,  the  entrance  to  the  pelvis. 

This  bone  is  connected  with  the 
lower  lumbar  vertebra,  which  rests  imme- 
diately upon  it,  with  the  intervention  of 
cartilaginous  matter  between.  It  is  con- 
nected at  the  sides  with  the  ilium, — there 
is  certainly  no  true  joint  here,  nor  synovial 
apparatus; — with  the  os  coccvgis  below, 
by  a  moveable  joint;  and  also  with  the 
ischium,  by  the  two  fasciculi  of  ligamen- 
tous fibres  mentioned  before,  one  of  which 
passes  to  the  spinous  process,  and  the  other 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium. 

Os  cocciigis. — Lastly,  we  have  to  describe 
the  coccyx— an  appurtenance,  as  it  were,, 
attached  to  the  inferior  extremity  of  the 
sacrum,  but  of  considerable  consequence 
in  the  practice  of  midwifei-y.  The  name 
of  cnccyi  was  given  to  this  bone  in  conse- 
quence of  its  resemblance  to  the  beak  of  a 
cuckoo,  one  of  the  hawk  tribe.  It  is, 
therefore,  as  the  name  would  imply,  some- 
what triangular  in  its  shape,  the  basis 
being  pla<;ed  upwards,  the  apex  below. 
When  we  call  this  bone  the  os  coccvgis, 
you  must  understand  that  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  pieces  by  separate  joints,  ge- 
nerally into  three,  so  that  there  is  the  up- 
per, tiie  middle,  and  the  lower  joint  of  the 
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OS  cdccycris.  It  is  convex  externally,  and 
irregular,  like  a  continuance  of  the  sa- 
crum ;  and  concave  and  smooth  ■witliin  : 
terminating  pretty  much  in  a  point.  The 
bone  I  show  you  is  that  belonging  to  an 
adult  ]>elvis. 

Now  we  find  that  the  joints  placed  in 
the  OS  coccygis  are  of  immense  value  in 
labour:  their  mobility  facilitates  the  exit 
of  the  fietus,  by  enabling  the  outlet  of  the 
pelvis  to  be  enlarged.  We  find,  that  when 
the  cliild's  head  presses  ui)on  the  o.s  coccy- 
gis, in  emerging  from  the  pelvis,  the  joints 
allow  it  to  be  bent  back  in  a  line  con- 
tinuous with  the  sacrum,  or  even  some 
times  beyond.  In  the  natural  state  of  the 
parts,  the  point  projects  with  an  angle  in- 
ward. The  joint  of  this  bone  in  the  male 
also  bends  somewliat  backward  during  llie 
evacuation  of  the  rectum,  but  not  near  so 
much  as  in  the  female  under  the  partu- 
rient process. 

Anchylosis  of  the  os  cocciigis  to  the  $acrvm. — 
We  sometimes  observe  that  the  eocc}^  be- 
comes anchylosed  to  the  sacrum,  and  that 
its  own  }<jints  are  also  destroyed  by  the 
deimsition  of  osseous  matter  between  its 
separate  j)ieccs,  so  that  the  mobility  of  the 
bone  is  lost,  and  it  becomes  then  a  conti- 
nuation, as  it  were,  of  the  sacrum.  Now 
it  cannot  but  immediately  strike  you,  that 
.should  this  consolidation  have  happened 
before  or  under  pregnancy,  it  must  offer 
during  labour  an  impediment  to  the  child's 
liead  outwards ;  aiid  so,  indeed,  it  does. 
This  anchylosis  is  mo;.t  usually  met  with 
in  jtersons  beycmd  the  middle  age. 

I'raciure  of  the  oi  rocc-igis. — Occasionally 
the  OS  coccygis  l)rcaks  under  tlie  action  of 
labour.  I  have  known  three  cases  of  this 
description,  in  which  I  heard  it  snap — 
two  under  the  em])loymcnt  of  the  forceps, 
and  one  during  the  powerful  contraction 
of  the  uterus,  unaided  by  mechanical 
means.  In  neither  of  these  three  instances 
did  j)ennanent  injury  en^ue;  there  was  a 
little  pain  and  inconvenience  at  the  time, 
but  it  was  trifling.  Should  an  accident 
of  this  kind  hapjien  to  you  in  practice, 
you  need  not  blame  yourselves  under  the 
idea  that  the  fault  wa.s  your  own.  It  is 
imijic-sible  to  prevent  its  occurrence;  es- 
j»ecially  if  it  docs  not  take  place  under 
the  use  uf  instrumental  means.  I  would 
advise  you,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  keep 
your  patient  jierfectly  still,  to  interdict  her 
lying  on  tier  l.'ack,  and  to  jtrevent  any 
tiling  ])ressinii  li'c  tip  of  the  coccyx  for- 
ward: your  object  should  be  to  jiroluce  os- 
sification and  union  between  the  two 
bones,  with  the  point  of  tlie  coccyx  thrown 
as  much  back,  in  ii  continuous  line  with 
tlie  sa<rum,  a.s  possHile;  because,  if  this 
bone  becouie  attached  to  the  sacrum  at  a 
c-onsiilerabie  angle,  with  the  jioint  innards, 
it  \N  ill  in  the  ne.xt  labour,  provided  the  wo- 


mtiTi  becomes  afterwards  pregnant,  again 
offer  a  proportionate  impediment  to  the  \}&s- 
sage  of  the  child's  head.  You  should  keep  in 
mind  that  it  is  desirable  not  only  to  obtain 
an  union  of  the  jiarls,  but  that  the  point 
of  the  OS  coccygis  should  look  as  mucii 
backwards  as  can  be.  This  bone  has  been 
called  the  huckle  bone,  and  sometimes  the 
name  of  whistle  bone  has  been  given  to  it. 
I  suspect  that  huckle  is  a  corruption  of 
knuckle ;  but  that  is  not  very  clear. 

Form  and  dimensions  of  the  pelvis. — These 
bones,  then,  in  connexion,  form  the  pelvis; 
which  I  shall  next  describe,  particularly 
in  reference  to  labour,  and  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  examine  its  dimensions  and  figure. 

The  pelvis  is  divided  obstetrically  into 
three  parts— the  brim,  the  cavitii,  and  the 
outlet :  the  brim  being  superior,  the  out- 
let inferior,  and  the  cavity  the  i)art  which 
is  contained  between  these  two.  Anato- 
mists demonstrate  the  pelvis  as  beings 
formed  of  two  portions — the  one  true,  the 
other  false.  They  call  that  the  fnlie  pelvis 
above  the  brim — the  ala-  Hit — and  that  be- 
low the  brim  the  true  peliif.  Obstetrically, 
we  have  to  do  with  nothing  but  the  true 
pelvis — the  brim  and  the  parts  below  it. 

Brim  of  the  pelvis. — In  proceeding  to 
the  consideration  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  pelvis,  T  shall  demonstrate  it  to 
you,  not  in  reference  to  any  one  of  the 
j)elves  on  the  table,  but  in  accordance 
with  a  fancied  symmetrical  organ  which 
t)bstetricians  are  in  the  habit  of  assuming 
as  the  standard  i)elvis;  and  first,  then,  let 
us  look  to  the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the 
brim.     When  we  glance  at  the  brim  of  the 


])elvis — when  we  just  cast  our  eye  along 
it — wc  observe  that  it  [losscsscs  two  diame- 
ters, a  long  and  a  short  one,  and  is  to  a 
certain  extent  o\al.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  female  pelvis, 
where  the  long  diameter  is  from  side  to 
side.  We  observe  that  the  regularity  of 
the  oval,  however,  is  broken  by  the  jutting 
lorward  of  the  |>ronionitory  of  the  sacrum, 
so  that  the  outline  gives  somewhat  the 
figure  of  the  ace  of  hearts,  as  rej>resented 
on  playing  cards;  but  this  resemblance  is 
more  remarkable  in  the  mole  than  the  f«- 
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male,  because  the  long  diameter  in  the 
male  is  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior 
part;  whereas,  in  the  female  it  is  from 
side  to  side.  It  is  equally  neeessary  to  be- 
come aeijuainted  with  the  dimenmmsot  the 
brim  as  with  its  fisjnre:  these  are  five 
inches  from  side  to  side,  and  four  inches, 
or  a  trilie  more,  from  the  back  to  the  fore 
])art — from  the  promonitoi-y  of  the  sacrum 
to  the  upper  ])art  of  the  symphysis  pubis, 
in  what  is  called  the  conjugate  diameter. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dispute 
among  anatomists  and  obstetricians, 
which,  in  a  well-formed  pelvis,  is  the 
longest  diameter — whether  direct  from 
ilium  to  ilium,  or  diagonally  from  the 
sacroiliac  symphysis  on  the  one  side,  to 
the  groin  on  the  other.  Some  tell  us  that 
the  direct  diameter  is  the  longest,  and 
others  that  the  oblique  lateral  diameter  is 
the  greatest  in  extent.  It  surely  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  enter  into  this  controversy, 
but  I  think,  in  most  well-fonned  pelves, 
we  shall  find  that,  denuded  of  soft  parts, 
the  oblique  diameter  is  the  longest,  proba- 
bly by  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  or  more ;  but 
when  the  soft  parts  are  preserved,  then  the 
greatest  space  is  along  the  direct  diameter. 

Cavity.— 'Next  let  us  examine  the  cavity. 
With  regard  to  its  shape,  we  observe  that 
it  is  deep  behind,  shallow  in  front,  and 
becomes  shallower  as  we  approach  from  the 
back  to  the  fore  part.  Behind,  then,  from 
the  promontoiy  of  the  sacrum  down  to  the 
point  of  the  coccyx,  a  finely-formed  pelvis 
should  be  five  inches  and  a  half,  or  six 
inches,  in  depth ;  in  the  front,  at  the 
sym])hysis  pubis,  which  is  shallow,  it 
should  be  from  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  an 
inch  and  a  half;  and  at  the  side,  from  the 
lowest  point  of  the  tuber  ischii  up  to  the 
brim,  it  should  measure  about  three  inches 
and  a  half.     These  are  its  depths. 

Outlet. — The  outlet  has  also  an  oval 
shape,  but  it  is  not  so  regular  an  oval  even 
as  the  brim,  l>ecause  of  the  projection 
formed  by  the  tip  of  the  os  coccygis,  and 
because  of  a  large  sinuosity  anteriorly,. 
whi<Ji  I  shall  presently  speak  of  under 
tlie  name  of  the  arch  of  tlie  pubis.  I 
have  said  that  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  is 
oval,  like  the  brim  ;  but,  as  I  remarked  to 
you  at  our  first  meeting,  the  proportions  of 
fhese  apertures  are  reversed.  The  long- 
diameter  at  the  outlet  is  antero-posteriorly 
from  the  inferior  edge  of  the  symphysis 
pubis  to  the  os  coccygis;  and  when  the 
tip  of  this  latter  bone  is  turned  back,  as 
ill  labour,  it  measures  five  inches  or  more, 
while  the  shorter  diameter  is  from  side  to 
side,  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  one  ischi- 
um to  that  of  the  other,  and  is  about  four 
inches;  so  that  in  extent  the  diameters  are 
nearly  the  same  as  at  the  brim,  but  in 
situation  they  are  reversed — the  long  dia- 
meter of  the  brim  being  from  side  to  side, 


the  long  diameter  of  the  outlet  being  from 
the  fore  part  to  the  back. 

The  outlet,  then,  is  foiined  by  the  os- 
coceygis.  by  the  inferior  edge  of  the  sacro- 
sciatie  ligament,  by  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  and  by  this  large  sinuosity  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  pelvis,  w  hich  is 
called  the  arch  of  the  pubis;  bounded 
above  by  the  lowest  point  of  the  symphy- 
sis pubis,  laterally  by  the  descending 
ramus  of  the  pubis  and  ascending  ramus 
of  the  ischium,  and  at  the  base  by  the 
tubero'^ities  of  the  ischium. 

Position  of'  the  pelvis  with  reference  to 
the  trunk. — The  position  of  this  organ, 
the  pelvis,  in  regard  to  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  is  neither  perpendicular  nor  hori- 
zontal, but  oblique ;  and  we  have  also  to 


remark  more  jiarticulaily,  that  the  axes  of 
the  entrance  and  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvic 
cavity  are  also  in  difi'erent  directions;  so 
that  a  line  passed  along  the  axis  of  the  en- 
trance would  cross,  at  an  acute  angle, 
another  line   carried  through  the  axis  of 
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the  Dutlet.  ^Ve  shall  hereafter  shew  how 
this  conJififuration  of  the  pelvis  influences 
the  act  of  parturition. 


[Coulouli'o  pelvimeter  lias  been  introduced  into 
this  cut  by  mistake  of  the  engraver,  but  it  does 
not  interfere  witli  the  lines  shewing  the  axes  of 
the  two  apertures.] 

Ligaments  of  the  pelvis. — We  have  already 
spoken  of  three  joints  appertaining  to  tlie 
pelvis, inilepeiulentof  those  of  theeoccvx — 
an  anterior  one,  the  symphysis  pubis,  and 
a  posterior  one  at  each  side  the  saero-iliac 
symjihysis;  and  these  joints  are  bound  to- 
Retlierby  exceedingly  strong  ligaments. 
It  is  observed  that  the  ligaments  outside 
are  very  thick,  that  those  on  the  inside  are 
much  thinner,  althougii  both  are  strong ; 
and  this  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  be- 
cause tile  thicker  the  ligament  within,  tlie 
greater  s])ace  would  it  occupy,  and  the 
more  would  it  impede  the  passage  of  the 
ehihl's  head  downward  in  labour. 

IJesides  these,  there  are  anteriorly  the 
two  olituralor  ligaments  tilling  up  the 
thyroid  foramina,  and,  sls  I  said  before, 
extensions  of  tlie  ]>eriosteum,  which  act  as 
hone:  and  we  have  also  j)ostcriorly  the  sacro- 
iicliiuiic  or  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  arranged 
in  two  fasciculi — the  one  running  obliquelii 
tijjwards  and  ba<-k wards  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  tuber  ischii,  to  be  distributed  along 
the  side  of  the  sacrum  ;  the  other  ninning 
hnriiiiiitallii  backwards,  from  tlic  sjiiTums 
process  of  the  ischium  to  tlie  lower  ])art  of 
the  sacrum  and  the  upper  part  of  the  os 
coeeygis,  tending  much  t<)  strengtiicn  the 
union  <>f  the  sacrum  with  the  other  bones 
of  the  pelvis — tending  also  to  prevent  frac- 
tures, and  giving  firmness  to  tlie  whole 
body. 

Separation  of  the  biyiies  under  parturition. — 
Now  I  l)clievc  myself  that  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis,  under  natural  labour,  never  se- 
]>anite — that  the  separation  of  these  bones, 
in  every  instance  in  wliich  it  takes  phue, 


is  the  consequence  of  a  diseased  action. 
It  was  the  old  opinion,  that  the  ligaments 
connecting  the  joints  of  the  pelvis  partook 
of  the  relaxation  which  the  other  soft 
parts  take  upon  themselves  —  that  they 
stretched,  and  actually  allowed  the  bimes  to 
be  parted  asunder  to  a  certain  extent.  I 
believe  tiiis  to  be  an  erroneous  opinion  ; 
at  the  same  time  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  those  ligaments  which  bind  the  sacrum 
to  the  ischium  (the sacro-sciatic  lignweut^)  be- 
come s«)ftened  in  a  degree,  by  the  same  ac- 
tions which  cause  the  vagina  and  perineum 
to  become  relaxed,  and  that  to  a  rigidity 
in  their  structure  may  sometimes  be  attri- 
buted lingering  labour.  However,  many 
anatomists  of  distinction  have  considered 
that  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  do  really 
become  somewhat  disunited  under  all 
labours ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
in  some  animals — the  cow,  t];e  mole,  and 
others — such  a  circumstance  has  been  said 
to  occur;  but  of  this  1  have  no  personal 
knowledge. 


ON  DENTITION; 

WITH   AN 

ATTEMPT  TO  EXHIBIT  THE  OCCASION.\L 

PRESENCE  OF  CERTAIN  DISEASED 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  BODY, 

As  connected  with  its   Irregular  States, 

Br  Dr.  Ashburner. 


Dentition  is  but  a  j>art  of  the  course 
of  the  devolopnieiit  of  the  body.  Tlie 
wliole  subject  of  growth  is  curions  and 
important,  and  pliysiolojjy  oHers  no 
series  of  phenomena  more  icTiiarkable 
than  those  «liich  relate  to  it.  The 
anatomy  of  the  clianjjes  tiMdeio-one  diir- 
iiiy-  the  successive  periods  of  life,  hy 
the  various  oig-ans  of  the  body,  and  the 
history  of  tlie  re^fular  trains  of  events 
wiiicli  establish  for  eaeli  part  of  the 
frame  its  determined  enoelis  of  exis- 
tence, of  expansion,  and  of  decay,  arc 
sources  of  interest  to  all  \»  ho  delight  in 
inquiry.  To  tlie  practical  physician 
thi'v  are  of  yreat  importance;  lor  the 
irregularities  or  de\iations  from  a  per- 
fectly healthy  stand-ard  of  slniefuie  at 
any  time  of  life,  ought  to  be  the  foitn- 
dation  iiiioii  whit  h  all  his  knowledge  is 
built.  The  irregularities  in  the  cour.se 
of  dentition  jxissess  an  iniportanee  that 
has  not  yet  bei-ii  siiHicieiitly  estimated. 

It  is  well  known  that  no  |iart  of  the 
frame  assumes  at  once  the  degree  of  per- 
fection necessary  for  tiie  complete  j)cr- 
furmaiicc  of  the  litticlious  to  wliicli  it  is 
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destined.  In  order  that  the  unfolding- 
which  accompanies  growth — the  evolu- 
tion which  is  known  by  the  term  deve- 
lopment— may  be  complete,  a  certain 
time  is  required ;  and  as  the  \^hole 
frame  is  composed  of  many  parts  having 
among  themselves  mutual  relations,  the 
periods  of  their  progress  are  charac- 
terized bj  events  that  are  marked  by  the 
importance  of  the  part  to  which  they 
have  reference.  Eacli  portion  of  the 
organism  seems  to  be  developed  in  its 
own  turn,  and  its  epochs  of  commenc- 
ing existence,  of  improvement,  and  of 
decay,  as  well  as  its  weight  of  influence 
on  other  parts,  appear  to  have  some  re- 
lation to  its  importance  in  either  the  ge- 
neral government  or  the  preservation  of 
the  being.  Perhaps  there  is  no  law  of 
growth  better  established  than  that 
which  assigns  to  each  org-an,  and  to  the 
entire  organization,  certain  periods  of 
progress,  that  in  a  normal  and  regular 
order  obey  a  determined  course  (Loi  de 
Developpement;  Meckel, Manuel  d'Ana- 
tomie,  traduit  par  Jourdan  et  Breschet, 
torn.  i.  p.  43.)  During  each  of  these 
periods  there  is  the  acquisition  of  a 
higher  state  of  perfection  up  to  a  cer- 
tain time  of  life. 

If  there  exist  any  circumstances  de- 
termining an  irregularity  in  the  occur- 
rence of  these  periods,  tiie  normal  order 
is  subverted ;  tlie  rule  which  obtains  in 
the  majority  of  instances  where  a 
healthy  and  convenient  configuration  of 
the  body  is  present,  must  be  broken, 
and  the  epoch,  arrive  when  it  may,  is 
anormal.  Nothing  exists  in  nature  that 
is  not  tlie  subject  of  a  law  ;  and  in  ani- 
mated nature,  whenever  circumstances 
intervene  to  obstruct  the  due  course  of  a 
law,  an  irregularity  is  established  which 
is  the  immediate  source  of  an  inconve- 
nience. In  the  ^^hole  body,  in  every 
part  of  the  body,  in  a  condition  of  per- 
fect health,  there  is  a  detennined  con- 
figuration, which  is  normal;  a  configu- 
ration the  most  convenient  for  the  pro- 
"per  performance  of  tlie  functions  to 
which  the  body  or  the  part  is  destined  ; 
a  configuration,  considering-  the  large 
majority  of  the  race,  recruring  more 
often  than  any  other,  and  conseq^uently 
regarded  as  the  standard  rule  of  regu- 
lar structure.  If  tliere  be  an  aberration 
in  any  instance  from  this  convenient  ar- 
rangement, the  formation  is  said  to  be 
anormal.  Normal  development,  then, 
relates  as  well  to  the  perfection  of  form 
as   to   the   regularity   of  epoch    in   the 


course  of  growth.  There  is  a  law  esta- 
blished by  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  that 
the  development  of  one  organ  in  excess 
is  always  at  the  ex'pense  of  another. 
(Philosophic  Anatomique  des  Monstr. 
Humaines,  tom.  ii.  Discourse  Prelim, 
p.  xxxiii.  et  p.  244.)  In  the  growth  of 
organs,  and  in  their  relative  develop- 
ment, much  depends  upon  the  alliances 
they  have  with  each  other.  The  inti- 
macy of  connexion  in  the  perfonnance 
of  functions  that  one  organ  has  with 
another,  is  not  so  easy  to  establish  as 
might  be  imagined ;  but  observation 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  imperfec- 
tions of  parts,  either  from  a  diminished 
share  of  development,  or  on  the  other 
hand  from  excessive  growth,  tend  al- 
ways to  irregulate  the  functions  of  other 
parts  associated  in  duties  with  them. 
The  French  authors,  in  distinguishing 
these  aberrations  from  noi-mal  confi- 
guration, where  the  case  arises  merely 
from  an  excess  or  a  diminution  of 
gTOWth,  give  to  them  the  appella- 
tion of  vitiations  :  they  say  a  part  is 
vitiated  by  excess  or  by  diminution.  A 
woman  who  has  a  pelvis  well-formed  in 
other  respects,  but  too  small  for  the  pro- 
portion of  her  body,  is  said  to  have  this 
part  vitiated  by  excess  of  littleness 
(vicie  par  execs  de petitesse.  3Iaifgrier 
des  accouchemens).  The  health  of  the 
individual,  however,  in  such  a  case,  is 
said  to  be  perfect,  since  a  diminutive 
pelvis  does  not  interfere  with  the  due 
performance  of  the  ordinary  functions 
of  the  body.  If  our  distinctions  be- 
tween noi-mal  and  anormal  conditions 
of  configuration  be  philosophical,  they 
should  be  severely  established.  There 
can  be  nothing  more  loose  in  the  appli- 
cation of  terms  tlian  to  denominate  that 
condition  one  of  health,  in  which  an 
anormal  config-uration  exists  that  may, 
under  probable  circumstances,  cause 
the  severe  suffering  of  the  individual, 
and  perhaps  her  death.  Complete  health 
ensures  a  regular  progress  and  perfection 
of  each  part  of  the  system;  a  harmoni- 
ous combination  and  alliance  of  all  the 
diflPerent  organs,  for  the  general  conve- 
nience of  the  whole;  the  best  per- 
formance of  all  the  functions  in  their 
regular  trains;  the  happy  development 
of  each  part  in  its  due  order,  without 
pain  or  the  presence  of  any  other  evil : 
a  course  of  events  always  flowing  where 
normal  trains  are  quite  established. 

But  if  the  trains  of  growth  be  irreg-u- 
lar,  or  anormal,  there  may  be  a  ques- 
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tioii  as  to  the  parts  first  affected  by^lie 
irreg-ularitv,  and  as  t<i  tlie  iiiiportaiice 
and  alliances  of  sucli  parts.  An  error 
of  a  part  necessarily  involves  an  incon- 
\enience — an  undue  ])crfonnance  of  a 
function.  If  the  org-an  be  influential  in 
its  alliances,  the  error  may  produce  im- 
mediate sufferin«j^,  and  even  be  the  an- 
tecedent of  death. 

In  man,  endowed  as  he  is  with  a  pro- 
])ortivinate  large  share  of  brain,  the  in- 
fluence of  circumstances  operating' 
through  the  neivuus  system  may  tend 
very  materially  to  anonualize  the  trains 
of  growth,  and  to  irregulate  the  periods 
of  organic  development.  The  artificia^l 
habits  to  which  he  appears,  under  the 
])resent  arrangements  of  society,  to  be 
<lestincd,  are  constantly  productive  of 
injury  to  the  frame  ;  and  though  no  ani- 
mal appears  to  have  so  elastic  a  power  of 
ada[)tatioii  to  nocent  circumstances,  he 
cannot  altogether  escape  their  force. 

These  observations  are  no  «here 
more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the 
phenomena  which  occur  during  the 
progress  of  dentition ;  a  train  of  deve- 
\elopment  that  presents  epochs  in  life 
often  irregular,  m  civilized  communi- 
ties always  more  or  less  stormy,  and 
that,  from  the  intimate  alliances  which 
subsist  between  the  brain  and  nutrient 
organs,  entails  cunsequences  of  great 
importance. 

The  changes  which  the  teeth  undergo 
in  the  jirogress  of  their  growth  form  a 
very  curious  and  a  very  interesting  sub- 
ject of  intjuiry.  There  are,  ])erhaps,  no 
occurrences  relating  to  the  changes  of 
the  body  during  life,  more  striking  than 
the  manner  in  which  all  the  rudiments 
of  the  teeth  are  disposcil  in  the  jaws. 
'J'he  structure  of  these  rudiments  is  so 
curious  — the  mode  of  their  alteration, 
their  evolution  not  hasty,  but  at  distinct 
and  marked  periods  — their  symmetrical 
consent  in  arranging  tlienisclves  in 
j)airs  round  the  circumference  of  the  al- 
vccdar  arch — their  relations  to  this  areii, 
and  the  consent  which  obtains  between 
the  develojnnent  of  this  jiart  of  the 
body  and  the  gnnuli  of  the  teeth  them- 
sehes — the  changes  of  maturity,  and 
decay  in  the  first  set,  and  their  rejdace- 
nieni  by.  another — are  all  subjects  for 
deep  reflection. 

Kegarding  ilieni  simply,  then,  as  \so. 
lated  portions  of  the  general  organism, 
ibe  hivt/>ry  of  (heir  <levcIoi>nieiit  is  full 
of  remarkable  |)lienonicnu;  but  looking 
i(>  their  sympathies  as  organtt  of  a  cu- 


riously complicated  structure  in  alliance 
with  the  brain,  nearly  related  to  the 
other  organs  concerned  in  nutrition,  and 
furnished  with  nerves  that  are  linked 
with  the  great  sympathetic,  the  varied 
influences  they  possess  afford  a  most 
extensive  subject  for  observation.  We 
may  ask,  what  are  the  most  essential 
circumstances  attendant  upon  a  normal 
development  of  the  teeth  ?  and  what  are 
the  causes  tending  to  anormalize  it.' 

The  bones  are  regarded  as  the  solid 
framework  upon  which  all  the  rest  of 
the  body  is  built,  and  although  we  know 
that  ossification  commences  at  an  epoch 
posterior  to  the  existence  of  some  other 
organs,  and  although  we  are  aware  that 
a  moukling  of  bone  is  thrown  over  some 
otiier  important  part  of  structure  which 
has  ])reviously  existed,  we  are  no  less 
right  in  giving  its  due  share  of  import- 
ance to  the  osseous  fabric.  In  all  parts 
of  the  body  where  the  bony  development 
does  not  proceed  in  a  normal  train,  there 
is  surely  some  error  of  structure  in  its 
vicinity.  The  functions  of  the  part  to 
which  the  bone  serves  as  a  standard  or 
defence,  cannot  be  performed  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  perfect  health.  Dis- 
ease of  any  kind  in  a  bone  entails  mis- 
chief to  the  functions  of  the  mu.scles  in 
its  neighbourhood,  or  with  \»bich  it  may 
be  connected  ;  nor  is  this  the  only  in- 
convenience that  may  result.  The 
whole  body  depends  lor  its  health  on 
the  existence  of  a  due  harmony  between 
all  its  ])arts,and  the  moment  when  that  har- 
mony becomes  disturbed,  there  isadiscor- 
dance  established,  w  liicli  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively affects  the  health  of  the  system. 
The  alliance  between  bones  and  muscles 
is  very  intimate,  and  the  healthy  growth 
of  each  depends  upon  the  due  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  the  other.  The 
shape  of  a  bone  cannot  be  quite  normal, 
if  the  muscles  that  are  in  connexion  with 
it  do  not  rightly  and  according  to  rule 
jxrforni  their  duty;  nor,  ou  ine  other 
liand,  can  a  nuisde  be  in  a  perfect  sUite 
of  structure  and  health,  if  the  figure  of 
the  bone  to  which  it  is  attached  be  in 
any  way  imperfect.  The  habits  «if  so- 
cicty  are  in  many  respects  so  irrational, 
that  the  measures  conducive  to  the 
healthy  performance  (dthe  various  func- 
tions of  our  bodies  seldom  enter  into  our 
thoughts,  and  the  influence  of  education 
in  tlic  healthy  nmul  iyig  of  our  frames, 
though  «iecasionally  considered,  is  not 
applied  in  a  ]diilo.soji|iie  manner  to  pro- 
duce the  ivsult-s  which  might  emanate 
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from  a  wise  direction  being-  fi;-iven  to  the 
events  of  a  course  of  life.  We  may  see 
a  liiglilv-cducated  musician  lingering' 
with  curiously  graceful  facility  the  keys 
of  a  pianoforte,  without  reflecting  on 
the  inevitable  inijn-ovcment  that  must 
take  place  in  tlie  development  of  the 
bones,  the  tendons,  and  muscles  of  the 
hand  and  anu.  We  may  reflect  on  the 
means  which  render  the  chest  and  the 
arms  vigorous  and  well  developed  in  the 
frame  of  a  boxer  or  of  a  rowing  boat- 
man ;  but  the  facts,  although  striking, 
are  not  aj^plied  with  any  philosophic 
care  in  our  schemes  of  education,  to  the 
training  of  the  human  form,  in  order  to 
piomote  a  healthy  development  of  its 
orcaus, — a  cfrowth  unattended  by  pain, 
inconvenience,  or  sympathetic  evil. 

We  think  little  of  the  direction  which 
may  be  given  by  art  to  the  trains  of 
growth,  so  as  to  determine  the  perfection 
of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  most 
healthy  form  of  which  it  was  intended 
that  the  organs  of  the  body  should  be 
susceptible.  The  vile  taste  and  unna- 
tural fancies  that  prevail  on  the  subject 
of  dress,  are  quite  sufficient  to  bear  out 
the  justness  of  this  observation;  and  it 
is  very  curious  to  remark,  how  far  the 
influence  of  these  circumstances  reach, 
in  not  only  disfiguring  the  external  as- 
pect of  the  trunk,  but  in  promoting,  un- 
der various  conditions,  aberrations  from 
normal  shapes  and  structures  in  parts 
little  considered  by  the  mass  of  man- 
kind to  be  under  their  pressure. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  whole  fabric 
is  formed  of  parts  so  curiously  allied 
one  to  the  other,  that  the  irregulation  of 
one  important  organ  drags  after  it  other 

!)arts,  which  share  in  the  mischief  it 
las  suffered.  Hence  we  find  that  in 
frames  not  vigorous  enough  to  withstand 
the  eftects  of  badly-applied  dress,  the 
bones  become  turned  out  of  their  normal 
relations  to  each  other:  the  muscles  al- 
lied to  them  are  altered  in  their  symme- 
try, size,  shape,  and  direction :  that 
other  ini])ortant  org'ans  suft'er  errois  to 
be  established  in  them  in  a  manner  that 
lia.s  been  little  noted  as  influenced  by 
such  causes. 

If  an  individual  with  a  curved  spine 
be  observed,  in  whom  any  remarkable 
gibbons  state  is  present,  we  cannot  fail 
to  notice  the  effects  entailed  on  the 
countenance,   and   the    consequent   ex- 

i)ression  n  hich  is  given  to  the  features ; 
)ut  we  observe  tliis  consequence  very 
seldom,  if  the  curvature  has  not  dragged 


the  face  after  it  in  a  very  striking  man- 
ner. Nevertheless,  the  consequence  does 
follow  the  antecedent  circumstance,  and 
its  degree  may  have  been  suffic  lent  only 
to  diminish  the  size  of  the  jaws;  to  ren- 
der them  too  small  for  the  space  which 
nature  requires  as  the  normal  dimension 
for  the  proper  de\  elopment  of  the  teeth. 

It  is  very  reasonable  to  believe  that, 
if  there  be  not  sufficient  space  in  that 
part  of  the  bony  fabric  in  which  the 
teeth  are  placed  for  their  full  growth 
and  proper  position,  they  cannot  be  nor- 
mally developed.  The  most  essential 
circumstance,  then,  attendant  upon  a 
normal  development  of  the  teeth  is  a 
normal  and  consentaneous  growth  of  the 
jaws. 

We  have  already  regarded  some  of 
the  circumstances  which  may  tend  to 
anormalize  the  growth  of  the  jaws. 
But  there  are  others  which  may  be  con- 
sidered at  a  future  period,  and  in  a  more 
advanced  condition  of  civilization,  when 
the  M\y  of  many  of  the  passions  in 
which  we  now  indulge,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  habits  to  Avhicli  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society  we  liberate  our- 
selves, shall  be  fully  understood  and  al- 
lowed, as  the  causes  operating  to  pro- 
duce not  only  deviations  from  normal 
structure  and  consequent  misery  to  indi- 
viduals, but  a  tendency  in  numbers  to 
form  diseases  that  may  reverberate  upon 
the  community.  There  may  be  habits 
among  individuals,  or  among  classes, 
that  may  have  the  influence  of  making 
the  nisus  of  development  more  energetic 
in  one  part,  and  more  slug-g*ish  in  ano- 
ther. The  frame  being  habitually  sub- 
mitted to  the  modelling-  which  certain 
trades  and  occupations  force  upon  it,  is 
apt  to  lapse  into  a  diseased  condition, 
altering  the  relative  normal  influence 
exerted  by  one  part  upon  another.  The 
inevitable  necessity  of  living  in  a  large 
town  has  so  powerful  an  effect  upon  the 
nervous  systems  of  some  persons,  as  to 
be  destructive  of  the  balance  that  ought 
to  exist  among  the  organs  in  a  healthy 
state.  These  and  many  other  circum- 
stances may  be  found  to  operate  either 
immediately,  or  through  intervening 
events,  ujion  the  growth  of  the  jaws. 
Rickets  apj)ear  in  individuals,  and  if 
the  disease  arrives  at  a  time  of  life  when 
the  teeth  are  not  fully  developed,  it  may 
tend  very  materially  to  anormalize  the 
relative  trains  of  growth.  May  not  a 
vitiation  of  the  jaws  result  from  the 
mind  being  accustomed  to  certain  ha- 
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Intiial  trains  of  tlioii«T-lit,  or  from  bad 
liabits  Unit  induce  tliose  trains,  uliiili 
f>-i\c  an  cxjircssiou  to  iIr-  countenance, 
(leterniininii-  tlie  confij^I'iiration  of  the 
face?  An  anornial  state  of  the  jaws 
may  he  the  conse(|ucncc  of  disease  su- 
perindnced  hv  the  ill-advised  practices 
of  ignorant  parents. 

Dr.  John  Clarke,  in  his  Commentaries 
on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  p.  46,  says, 
"  It  cannot  reasonaldy  be  maintained 
that  a  child's  month  without  teeth,  and 
that  of  an  a  hilt  furnished  with  the  teeth 
of  carnivorous  and  •jranivorous  animals, 
are  desig-ned  bv  the  Creator  for  the  same 
sort  of  food  ;"  and  yet,  notwitiistandinnf . 
the  clear  injunctions  enforced  by  this 
talented  physician,  the  jtractiec  of  feed- 
ing infants  with  materials  unfit  for  their 
tender  stomachs,  obtains  very  commonly 
in  fpiarters  whore  it  oug-ht  lonir  a<>"o  to 
have  ceased.  There  is  no  reckonin«f 
u])on  the  amount  of  influence  which  im- 
pro])cr  food  taken  into  the  stomach  at 
the  tender  aoe  of  infancy,  may  have 
upon  the  jirog^ress  of  }j;rou  th  in  the  ja«s. 
Im])r()])cr  food  itself  commits  an  injury 
upon  several  parts  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  which  may  recoil  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  tlie  jaw.  In  very  young-  infants 
of"  a  highly  irritable  and  mobile  condi- 
tion of  nervous  system,  if  any  other  food 
than  human  milk  be  given,  there  is  in 
many  cases  an  inmieiliatediarrha?a,  with 
rapid  atiophy,  and  an  aspect  of  counte- 
nance which  must  tend  to  alter  the 
healthy  moilelling;  of  the  jaws.  There 
is  an  effect  of  indigestion  that  may  be 
called  the  sensation  of  pliysical  grief:  it 
is  felt  at  the  back  of  the  fauces  and  along 
the  throat,  and  resembles  the  sensation 
which  those  know  who  have  suffered 
from  mental  grief.  Its  tendency  is  to 
depress  the  countenance,  and  conse- 
rpicntly  in  a  certain  degree  to  interfere 
uith  the  j)nigress  of  development  about 
the  fare.  Perfect  healtli  re(juires  a  cer- 
tain joyous  cx])ressi()n,  and  the  absence 
of"  all  evil  trains  of  tlimiglit.  In  child- 
hood, especially,  slidiiM  conqdcte  Ii;ip- 
jtincss  prevail.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  out  the  inconi|ialibility  of  habi- 
tual indigestion  and  chci'rfulncss. 

Hut  there  are  otiier  retpiisites  to  a 
normal  devcloitment  of  the  jaw  which 
improper  feednig  tlenies  to  the  infant. 
The  uiirmal  consent  between  the  nuis- 
cles  (d  the  jaw  and  the  muscular  strur- 
tiirc  of  the  stomach,  is  unhinged — the 
Italante  is  «h-stroyed,  and  the  stcuiiach 
lias  to  perform  a  share  of  duty  never  in- 


tended for  it.  In  the  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, tlie  muscular  apparatus  of  the 
stomach  has  a  develo]>nu  nt  bearing-  an 
inverse  proportion  to  the  nuisclcs  of  the 
jaws,  (Bichat,  Anat.  Descrij).  t.  ii.  p.  4t>); 
and  certainly  in  man  the  ratio  does  not 
apjiroximate  to  the  type  of  the  ostrich. 
The  lower  jaw  is  so  articulated  whh  the 
upper  that  it  is  capable  of  various  mo- 
tions, when  acted  upon  by  any  of  its 
five  pairs  of  muscles.  In  the  act  of 
sucking,  each  of  these  muscles  performs 
a  share  <d'  duty,  and  the  correct  ])rogress 
of  growth  in  each  muscle  depends  in 
some  measure  upon  the  shai)e  of  the 
body  submitted  to  the  mouth,  and  the 
consequent  practice  and  direction  of  the 
forces  exerted  ujion  that  body :  hence 
the  course  of  practice  of  the  jaws,  the 
mouth,  the  tongue,  and  their  muscles, 
cannot  be  the  same,  if  exerted  upon 
spoon  meat,  as  upon  a  ni])]de  of  a 
woman's  breast.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
muscles  attached  to  the  jaws  are  asso- 
ciated with  other  org-ans  in  the  train  of 
their  duties.  The  bloodvessels,  absor- 
bents, and  nerves,  the  salivary  glands, 
and  the  follicles  of  the  moutJi,  are  de- 
pendent for  their  healthy  action  upon  the 
normality  of  neighbouring  parts:  the  in- 
fluence of  the  whole  set  of  org'ans  is  neces- 
sary for  the  existence  of  a  harmonious 
consent,  without  which  develo]iment  is 
irregulated.  Growth  to  be  correct  in 
the  jaw  imj)lies  the  requisite  perfbnn- 
anceof  all  the  functions  (d'the  organs  in 
its  neighbourhood.  If  any  organ  be  in 
fault  —  if  its  functions  be  arrested,  its 
growth,  too,  is  retarded;  nay,  in  some 
cases,  it  dwindles:  at  its  expense,  some 
other  organ  is  developed  in  an  undue 
proportion  ;  perhaps  the  nniscular  struc- 
ture of  the  stomacti  may  be  the  ])art  that 
acquires  a  morbid  growth,  and  conse- 
nuently  obtains  a  nKubidly  disordered 
function  that  recoupes  upon  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  jaws. 

A  (piesti<ui  to  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  know  li(Ig<',  it  would  ne>iry 
ditlicult  to  reply,  is,  How  far  may  irre- 
gular formation,  indnced  by  the  unplii- 
losophical  artifices  of  society,  be  rever- 
berated in  the  structine  of  oH'sjiring? 
Each  child,  of  a  train  born  at  successive 
periods  (d'the  ))arents'  life,  retaining  the 
resendilance  of"  the  organization  jiecnliar 
to  the  parents  at  the  time  it  was  callid 
int(t  existence,  may  inider  t|iis  idea  lia»e 
laws  impressed  upon  its  fabric,  which 
shall  iletermine  it  to  assume  all  the  er- 
rors or  anornial  peculiarities  accpiired  by 
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the  faulty  haliits  of  the  parents.  With- 
out some  a(hiiissiou  to  this  effect,  we 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  how,  in 
certain  families,  tlnough  successive  ge- 
nerations, there  is  a  prevalence  of  nar- 
rowness about  the  chest — a  tendency  to 
curvature  of  the  spine — a  proneness  to  a 
diminution  about  the  pelvis — the  exis- 
tence of  jaws  too  small  for  the  teeth. 
When  the  philosophical  anatomists  have 
unfolded  to  us  a  few  more  views,  it  may 
be  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  trace  with 
greater  accuracy  tlie  sources  of  devia- 
tion from  normal  form  in  families. 
Meantime,  enoug-h  is  established  to  al- 
low a  conviction  that  there  are  certain 
laws  g-oveniing-  even  the  deviations  from 
usual  and  convenient  structure,  and 
Avhere  these  laws  have  begun  to  operate 
before  birth  in  fixing-  a  tendency  to  the 
vitiation  of  the  jaws,  we  have  at  present 
only  left  to  us  to  watch  the  facts  con- 
nected with  them.  If  the  type  of  confi- 
furation  in  a  family  be  anormalized,Ave 
now  little  about  the  causes ;  we  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  know- 
Icdg-e  to  be  able  to  trace  all  the  sources 
of  congenital  malfonnations. 

[To  be  continued.] 


ESSAY  ON 

AFFECTIONS  OF   THE    BLADDER 

IN  PARAPLEGIA. 

By  Thomas  Blizard  Curlixg,  Esq. 

The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
nerves  have  been  so  successfully  investi- 
gated of  late  years,  that  an  opportunity 
is  afforded  of  exjjlaining-  many  of  the 
complicated  phenomena  of  disease,  by  a 
consideration  of  the  functions  of  this  in- 
tricate system. 

I  propose  in  this  essay  to  en.leavour 
to  account  for  certain  symptoms  ob- 
served under  circumstances  of  privation 
of  nervous  influence,  of  which  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  satisfactory  explanation 
has  yet  been  offered. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  af- 
ter injuries  of  the  spine,  death  is  fre- 
quently occasioned  by  disease  in  the 
urinary  bladder,  accompanied  by  an  am- 
moniacal  condition  of  the  urine.  The 
same  has  been  observed  in  parajdeg-ia 
arising  liom  other  causes,  as  ramollisse- 


ment  of  the  medulla  spinalis*,  or  tumors 
in  the  spinal  canal.  Mr.  H.  Cline  in- 
variably found,  after  parapjegia  had 
been  produced  by  the  injuries  he  in- 
flicted on  the  spinal  marrow  of  dogs, 
that  the  bladder  became  affected. 

The  object,  then,  of  my  inquiry,  is  to 
ascertain  whether  the  disorganization 
of  the  bladder,  and  alkaline  condition  of 
the  urine,  after  injuries  and  diseases  of 
the  spinal  cord  causing  paralysis,  are 
dependent  upon  the  loss  of  nervous  in- 
fluence. 

The  explanation  which  has  been 
given  by  many  surgeons  is f,  that  "in 
consequence  of  the  bladder  having  lost 
its  nervous  energy,  the  mine  becomes 
decomposed  in  that  organ,  as  it  does 
after  it  is  voided  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, and  thus  acts  as  an  irritant  on 
the  mucous  coat."  This  exposition,  I 
think,  admits  of  question,  since  we  have 
no  evidence  whatever  that  mucous  mem- 
branes exert  any  influence  over  the 
fluids  which  are  in  contact  with  them, 
otherwise  than  through  the  medium  of 
their  secretions,  or  by  absoqjtion  ;  nor  is 
there  any  apparent  necessity  for  the 
bladder  possessing  the  property  of  pre- 
venting decomposition  of  the  urine.  Tlie 
different  parts  of  the  animal  machine, 
although  often  beautifully  accommodat- 
ing themselves  to  altered  conditions,  are 
still  intended  for  existence  in  a  healthy, 
not  in  a  diseased  state :  hence,  when 
the  functions  of  the  bladder  are  unim- 
paired, if  its  contents  should  remain  suf- 
ficiently long  to  become  decomposed, 
there  is  a  stimulus  to  evacuation,  and 
the  urine  is  expelled.  That  the  urine 
may,  and  frequently  does,  become  de- 
composed from  long  continuance  in  the 
bladder,  is  sufficiently  obvious  ;  for  when 
it  is  relieved  in  cases  of  retention  of 
urine,  or  enlargmeut  of  the  prostate 
gland,  a  strong  aramoniacal  odour  is 
often  emitted. 

The  bladder  is  supplied  with  nerves 
from  two  sources — from  the  sympathetic 
system,  and  from  the  medulla  spinalis  ; 
the  formei-  is  said  to  furnish  it  with  its 
involuntary,  and  the  latter  with  its  vo- 
luntary j)owers.  But  the  spinal  cord  is 
also  the  source  from  whence  the  nerves 
communicating"  sensibility  to  the  blad- 
der are  derived  ;  for  when  the  medulla 
spinalis  is  injured,  not  only  is  the  volun- 
tary  power  lost,  but  the  sensibility  of  its 

*  Brodie  on  the  Urinary  Organs,  p.  161. 
t  Cooper's  Lectures,  by  Tyrrell,  vol.  ii. 
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mucous  surface  is  destroyed.  Bichat 
has  observed,  that  "  every  part  of  tlie 
mucous  system  bears  a  certain  relation 
to  the  thud  wbicb  habitually  covers  it, 
and  could  not  bear  the  contact  of  others 
without  pain ;"  from  which  it  is  evident, 
that  the  sensibility  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, like  every  tissue  and  orj^an  in  the 
human  body,  diHVrs  in  kind  and  de^;rec 
accord in<f  to*  the  necessity  of  the  part. 
As  other  structures,  then,  the  bladder 
possesses  its  own  aj)projiriate  sensil)ility 
— a  sensibility  which  is  tlic  cause  of 
contraction  when  theviscus  is  distended, 
or  its  contents  are  hurtful  and  iiTitating', 
and  wliich  is  excited  by  the  presence  of 
a  foreign  body.  This  sensilnlity,  how- 
ever, is  influenced  very  mudi  by  habit, 
which  constantly  tends  to  render  the 
sensations  less  lively. 

Sir  C.  Bell  has  beautifully  shewn, 
that  sensibility  is  eminently  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  healthy  condi- 
tion of  different  structures;  tberefore, 
however  ])erfcct  the  voluntary  powers 
may  remain,  when  the  susceptibility  to 
the  imjtression  of  pain  is  lost,  |)arts  are 
constantly  exposed  to  injury.  If  tiie  de- 
licate sensibility  of  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  e^'e  be  destroyed,  by  dividiiifj  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves,  particles  cominj^f  in 
C(uit<ict  with  this  membrane  produce  ex- 
citement, yive  rise  to  a  blush  of  redness; 
but  the  muscles  of  the  lids  are  not  called 
into  action  to  remove  the  offfiulinfi;'  sub- 
stance, so  that  iuHammation,  eventually 
destructive  to  vision,  is  the  consequence. 
When  the  nostril  has  lost  its  sensibility 
from  an  affection  of  the  fifth  pair,siiee/.- 
iny  cannot  be  excited.  Whtn  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  tonsjne  and  ciieek  is  de- 
stroyed, the  niorsil  is  ]i<iniitted  to  re- 
main in  tlie  mouth  until  it  actually 
becomes  offensive,  alllioii;,>-b  the  motions 
both  of  the  tonj^ue  aiul  check  remain 
unim|iHir)'d.  If,  lheref<jre,  the  sensibi- 
lity of  tin-  l)la(bl<r  !>(>  destroved,  when  it 
becomes  (11  .tended,  or  the  urine  is  binhly 
acrid,  there  is  no  stimulus  to  iuduce  it 
to  contract  and  expel  its  contents  ;  e(Ui 
scquently,  however  ])erfect  the  nniscular 

flower  may  be,  it  is  rendered  constantly 
iable  to  suffer  from  (»ver-distention,  and 
the  injurious  efreets  of  urine  possessinjf 
acrid  jtroperliis,  «hieh  juojierties  fre- 
(|urntly  become  still  more  irritatiii;^,  in 
consrijuenee  of  the  urine  being  allow  id 
to  remain  a  sufficient  ti?ne  in  the  blad- 
<ler  to  beeiimedeeoinposed. 

Should,    howe\er,    the    sensibility   of 
the  blaihier  remain,   but    its    muscular 


])ower  be  paralyzed,  as  is  not  un fre- 
quently seen,  inasmuch  as  it  is  sensible 
to  injurious  impressions,  and  conse- 
quently recourse  is  immediately  had  to 
art  to  relie\e  it,  so  under  these  eircuni- 
stances  it  is  seldom  observed  to  suffer. 

In  order  to  ctuitrast  s  ill  more  strong- 
ly the  phenomena  resulting  from  tlie 
loss  of  sensibility  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  loss  of  v(duntary  power  on  the  other, 
I  will  refer  to  two  exceedingly  interest- 
ing cases  recorded  in  the  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Transactions.  One  is  a  curious 
instance  of  ansesthesia*,  described  by 
Dr.  Yelloly,  formerly  ))hysician  to  the 
London  Hospital,  in  wliich  the  patient, 
a  man  58  years  oi'age,  entirely  lost  the 
sensation  both  of  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
possessed  a  perfect  power  over  the  mus- 
cles. The  other  is  an  extraordinary  case 
of  the  loss  of  voluntary  power,  detailed 
by  Dr.  Bostockf . 

A  man  between  40  and  50  years  of 
age  gradually  lost  voluntary  power,  first 
over  one  lower  extremity,  then  over  the 
other;  his  hands  and  arms  were  subse- 
quently affected  in  a  similar  w  ay.  He 
then  IJccame  unable  to  articulate  pro- 
jierly,  and  w  as  soon  entirely  deprived  of 
speech  ;  he  lost  com])lctely  the  power 
ojer  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  the 
lower  jaw,  and  deglutition  also  was  c(ui- 
siderably  affected  ;  his  lieail  always  fell 
ujion  his  chest,  unless  artificially  sup- 
ported ;  there  was  a  constant  flow  of 
saliva  from  his  mouth  ;  he  was  fre- 
quently almost  suflbcated  with  mucus, 
or  convulsed  with  ineffectual  attempts 
to  expel  it.  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
this  loss  of  poHcrover  nearly  all  the  vo- 
luntary muscles  of  the  body,  but  few  of 
the  functions  were  interrupted ;  there 
was  no  numbness  or  insensibility  of  any 
part,  either  to  mechanical  impressions 
or  to  changes  of  temperature,  and  all 
the  external  senses  n'lnained  uninjured 
to  the  last;  «hereiis,  in  the  fii-st  case,  in 
conseijuence  of  the  loss  of  sensiiiility, 
the  jiatient  was  constantly  exposed  to 
accidents,  receiving  blows,  suffering 
fnwn  jiressure,  placing  bis  feet  in  boil- 
ing water;  ana  it  is  related,  that  his 
hands  were  never  free  from  blisters, 
which  he  got  by  inadvertently  jiulting 
them  too  near  the  fire. 

Hence,  then,  I  would  partly  ex|)lain 
the  affection  of  the  bladder  in  these 
cases,  u|)on  the  same  principle  that,  in 

•  Vul.  ill.  t  Vol.  Ix. 
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cases  of  insensibility  of  the  lower  half 
of  tlie  body,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
prevent  inflammation,  terminating-  in 
mortification  of  the  parts  subjected  to 
pressure  in  lying-. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  nervous  in- 
fluence powerfully  affects  the  function 
of  secretion.  When  the  eightli  pair  of 
nerves  is  divided,  the  stomach  cannot 
secrete  the  gastric  juice,  so  that  food 
snhsequently taken  remains  undigested; 
and  in  a  rabbit  upon  which  the  experi- 
ment was  made,  the  animal  went  on 
eating-  parsley  until  its  stomach  was 
g-orged,  because  it  was  not  conscious 
cither  tliat  sufficient  food  was  received 
to  satisfy  the  calls  of  hung-er,  or  that  the 
viscus  was  replete. 

In  cases  of  stone,  the  vessels  of  the 
mucous  membrane  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  are  stimulated  to  increased  se- 
cretion, in  order  to  protect  its  surface 
from  the  irritation  of  a  foreig-n  body. 
But  when  the  influence  of  the  medulla 
spinalis  is  cut  oft' from  the  bladder,  the 
secernent  function  of  its  mucous  surface 
becomes  impaired,  so  that  mucus,  which 
is  its  natural  defence  from  the  acrid  pro- 
perties of  unhealthy  urine,  is  not  duly 
secreted  for  that  purpose. 

We  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  influence  of  the  nerves 
npon  secretion.  When  the  conjunctiva 
is  in-itated  by- particles  of  dust,  there  is 
increased  secretion  of  the  lachrymal 
gland.  When  the  sense  of  taste  is  ex- 
cited by  food  in  the  mouth,  the  saliva 
becomes  more  abundant;  but  if  the  fine 
sensibility  of  the  conjunctiva  and  tiie 
sense  of  taste  are  wanting-,  these  effects 
are  not  produced.  May  not,  therefore, 
the  privation  of  the  secretion  of  the  gas- 
tric juice,  when  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves 
is  divided, be  attributed  to  the  insensibi- 
lity of  the  stomach  to  the  presence  of  food  ? 
Also,  when  the  fifth  nerve  is  divided, 
may  not  the  cause  of  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva  be  partly  ascribed  to  a 
deficiency  of  tears,  and  of  its  natural  se- 
cretion, so  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  this  membrane,  in  consequence  of  its 
insensibility  to  the  presence  of  irritating 
particles  ?  If,  then,  the  sensibility  of 
tha  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  be 
lost,  the  medium  of  communication  to 
determine  the  necessity  for  an  increased 
secretion  is  destroyed  :  hence,  if  even  it 
be  allowed  that  in  paralysis  the  secer- 
nent power  of  the  capillaries  is  unim- 
paired, as  there  is  no  stimulus  to  excite 
secretion,  so  that  function  is  not  per- 


formed, for  the  same  reason  that  in  pa- 
raplegia the  voluntary  power  over  the 
bladder  is  lost,  not  in  consequence  of  the 
muscular  fibres  being"  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  contracting-,  but  because  the 
means  of  communicating-  the  necessary 
stimulus  is  wanting. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that 
when  the  urinary  bladder  is  de])rived  of 
the  nervous  influence  which  it  receives 
from  the  medulla  spinalis,  the  natural 
stimulus  to  evacuation  being-  lost,  it  is 
constantly  subject  to  the  injurious  ef- 
fects of  over-distention,  the  acrid  proper- 
ties of  uuhealthy  urine,  and  the  frequent 
initation  of  a  catheter :  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  the  natural  secretion  necessary 
for  its  protection :  under  such  a  com- 
bination of  unfavourable  circumstances, 
it  certainly  is  not  sur]>rising-  that  the 
bladder  should  almost  uniformly  become 
diseased.  It  appears,  therefore,  tliat  a 
variety  of  causes  constantly  tend  to  ir- 
ritate and  excite  inflammation  in  the 
bladder  when  it  is  thus  partially  de- 
prived of  its  accustomed  nervous  influ- 
ence. 

The  morbid  a])pearances  ]n-esented  by 
the  bladder  after  death  are — ap])arent  in- 
creased vascularity  of  the  mucous  meni^ 
brane,  which  is  generally  of  a  dark  or 
grey  colour;  and  sometimes  patches  of 
red  are  observed  upon  it,  w])ich,  when 
closely  inspected,  are  seen  to  be  com- 
posed of  vessels  minutely  injected  ;  flakes 
of  lymph  are  found  adliering  to  its  sur- 
face, often  also  a  ropy  nuicus,  contain- 
ing a  white  powder,  possessing  alkaline 
properties.  Sloughing-  of  the  mucous 
membrane  has  also  been  observed ;  the 
inine  remaining  in  the  bladder  is  gene- 
rally excessively  oftensive,  and  a  muco- 
purulent fluid  is  frequently  mixed  with 
It.  There  is  effusion  into  the  submu- 
cous cellular  tissue,  and  the  bladder  has 
sometimes  been  found  ulcerated.  Mi\ 
Swan  possesses  a  bladder  taken  from  a 
patient  who  died  after  a  fracture  of  the 
spine,  where  a  perforation  tlirough  the 
coats  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum 
had  been  made  by  ulceration. 

I  will  next  consider  the  alkaline  pro- 
perty of  the  urine  existing  in  these  cases. 
Is  it  tlie  cause  or  the  consequence  of  the 
diseased  condition  of  tl)e  bladder  ? 
Every  one  who  has  read  the  able  trea- 
tise of  Dr.  Prout  on  Urinaiy  Afiections, 
will  recollect  the  remark,  "  that  a  largfe 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  deposition  of 
the  earthy  jjhosphates  uhich  have  come 
under    his   observation,  has   been  dis- 
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liiictly  traced  to  sonic  iuj'iry  to  the 
liack;"  and  in  a  note  he  informs  us, 
that  he  has  frequently  observed  jaded 
and  wi>ni-out  lioi-ses  ])ass  p;Tcat  quanti- 
ties of  lime  in  their  urine;  and  lie  has 
known  the  same  also  to  take  ])lace  in 
doo-s,  particularly  <d"  the  snortintf  kind : 
and  in  both  these  instances  he  has 
thought  it  probable  that  the  circum- 
stance was  connected  ^^  ith  some  strain 
or  injury  of  the  back,  produced  by  over- 
exertion, or  other  causes.  Mr.  Earle 
Las  written  a  jtaner,  in  the  1 1th  volume 
of  the  Mcdico-Ctiirurf^ical  Transactions, 
in  which  he  has  attemj)tcd  to  shew  that 
the  formatiiin  of  renal  calculi  is  fre- 
quently caused  by  a  local  injury  to  the 
loins  and  kidney.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  a  local  injury  to  the  kidney,  by 
excitiny  inflanunation  in  that  orf'-an, 
may  be  the  cause  of  urine  possessing^ 
alkaline  jtroperties  being'  secreted,  or 
thai  the  same  ])ro))erty  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  urine  by  morbid  secre- 
tions from  the  kidney;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  alkaline  urine  so  generally  ob- 
served after  fractures  of  the  spine,  is  not 
to  he  attributed  to  any  injury  to  this 
gland,  for,  as  Mr.  Brodie  has  observed, 
"  it  is  remarkable  that  this  effect  is 
enually  jiroduced  whatever  is  the  part 
oi  the  sj)ine  that  is  injured,  whether  it 
be  the  loins,  or  the  back,  or  the  neck*;" 
aud  as  I  have  already  said,  it  is  found 
in  paralysis  resulting  from  di.sease  in 
the  medulla  spinalis.  In  the  examina- 
tion after  death  of  two  ])aticnts  who 
died  in  this  hospital  after  fracture  of  the 
spine,  I  found  no  perceptible  deviation 
from  natural  structure  ni  the  kidneys. 
Mr.  T.  II.  Smith,  in  some  remarksf  on 
this  subject,  does  not  dissent  from  the 
most  general  ojiinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  affection  of  the  bladder,  but  merely 
as  to  the  source  of  the  altered  state  of 
the  urine;  for,  he  says,  that  it  is  "a 
matter  of  demonstratiiui,  that  in  cases  of 
injuries  to  the  spine  j)rodueing  paraj)lc- 
gia,  urine  is  constantly  arriving  amnio- 
niacal  in  the  bladder."  This  view  Is 
supported  iiv  the  following  exjteriment, 
in  a  case  of  Iracture  of  the  seventh  cervi- 
cal vertebra*: — "The  urine  was  nh- 
served  to  be  hiiihly  amnioniaeal  when 
drawn  off,  the  liladller  was  then  washed 
with  warm  water,  injeeteil  and  with- 
drawn till  no  trace  of  ammonia  could  be 
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perceived  :  a  small  portion  of  clear  water 
was  then  thrown  in,  and  perniittei!  tore- 
main  for  siiine  time  ;  and  on  remr)ving  it, 
decided  traces  of  ammonia  were  ])ereepti- 
hie.  Sufficient  time  not  being  given  for 
decomjjosition,  it  is  evident  the  urine  ar- 
rives amnioniaeal  from  the  kidneys." 
This  exjicriment,  I  think,  l)y  no  means 
warrants  the  strong  conclusion  that  has 
been  drawn  from  it.  An  alkaline  ino- 
perty  might  certainly  be  derived  Iroiu 
some  other  source  than  from  the  kidneys ; 
as,  for  instance,  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder:  tlie  alkaline  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  thick,  tenacious 
mucus,  adhering'  to  its  internal  surface, 
whilst  the  water  was  retained  for  some 
time,  niig-Lt  become  dissolved  or  sus- 
]:ended  in  the  Huid,  and  thus  impart  an 
alkaline  property:  or,  again,  the  fixed 
alkali  contained  in  the  secretions  of  the 
bladder  miglit,  as  ex])lained  by  Dr.  Front, 
produce  decomposition  of  the  urea,  and 
thus  the  amnioniaeal  condition  of  the 
urine  would  lie  accounted  for.  I  by  no 
means,  however,  deny  the  possibility  of 
urine  coming*  amnioniaeal  from  the  kid- 
ney ;  for  when  the  coats  of  the  bladder 
are  extensively  diseased,  the  kidneys 
generally  participate  in  the  affection. 

I  believe,  then,  that  the  alkaline  pro- 
perty of  the  urine  in  these  cases,  is 
originally  dependent  upon  the  diseased 
state  of  the  bladder,  as  in  ordinary  chro- 
nic inflammation,  where  the  mucus, 
which  is  abundantly  secreted,  is  highly 
alkalescent,  under  which  circumstances 
the  urine  would  become  decomiioscd,  or 
acjpiire  similar  properties;  but  as  a  se- 
condary cause,  in  consequence  of  the 
febrile  excitement  of  the  system,  and 
debility  which  takes  place  after  these 
severe  injuries,  as  well  as  of  the  exten- 
sion of  inflammation  ahuig  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  ureters,  the  kidneys  also 
become  liable  to  secrete  alkaline  urine, 
in  which  case  containing  the  triple 
]>ho<phate,  and  therefore  rendered  more 
stimulating  than  healthy  urine,  when 
arii\ed  at  (he  bladder,  it  would  tend  to 
kee]tup  and  aggravate  the  intlaniniation 
already  existing  in  its  unprotected  mu- 
cous surface. 

Perhaps  in  some  of  the  eases  of  alka- 
line dejiosition  alluded  to  bv  Dr.  Proof, 
tlie  state  of  the  urine  miglit  ()e  attributed 
to  the  strain  or  injury  (d'  the  i)aek  af- 
fecting the  medulla  sjiiiialis,  and  thereby 
iiii]iairing  the  sensibility  of  the  bladder, 
which  v^ould  probably  lead  to  chronic 
iiillamination  being  excited. 
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The  conclusions  which  the  present  in- 
quiiy  has  led  me  to  form  are,  1.  That 
the  morbid  state  of"  tlie  bladder  so  gene- 
rally observed  after  injuries  and  diseases 
of  the  spine,  causing  ])araplegia,  results 
from  tlie  loss  of  the  natural  sensibility 
of  its  mucous  surface.  2.  That  the  al- 
kaline condition  of  the  urine  is  produced 
])rimarily  b}"  the  morbid  secretions  of 
the  bladder,  and  secondarily  by  the 
altered  secretion  of  urine  arising  from  a 
debilitated  and  irrital)le  state  of  the 
system,  or  a  sympathetic  affection  of 
the  kidneys. 

As  the  chances  of  a  favourable  issue 
in  these  important  cases  must  be  consi- 
derably diminished  by  so  serious  an  af- 
fection of  the  bladder,  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  inferences  resulting  from 
this  investigation  merits  the  best  atten- 
tion. It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  after  a  fracture  of  the  spine,  but 
slender  expectations  can  be  entertained 
of  any  permanent  benefit,  even  by  the 
most  skilful  treatment,  and  little  more 
can  be  effected  than  a  mitigation  of  the 
symptoms,  or  protraction  of  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. I  would  suggest,  notwith- 
standing the  susceptibility  of  the  blad- 
der, wjien  deprived  of  its  sensibility,  to 
tlie  injurious  effects  of  a  foreigni  body, 
that  as  a  lesser  evil  the  gum  elastic 
catheter  should  constantly  be  retained 
in  the  bladder,  and  the  urine  drawn  off 
at  least  six  times  in  the  twenty-four 
houi-s.  If  the  urine  appears  acrid,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  inject  the  bladder 
with  warm  w  ater,  or  some  mucilaginous 
liquid,  as  a  substitute  for  its  natural  se- 
cretion ;  and  when  inflammation  is  esta- 
blished, and  the  urine  is  decidedly  alka- 
line, I  would  exhibit  acids  internally, 
and  make  trial  of  Mr.  Brodie's  recom- 
mendation, of  injecting"  the  nitric  acid 
duly  diluted. 


THE  HYDROSTATIC  BED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  BEG  to  inquire  of  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents who  have  used  the  hydrosta- 
tic bed,  the  best  mode  of  preventing  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  condensed 
perspiration.  Living-  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  country,  vvitliout  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  one,  I  have  had  a  bed  of  this 


descri])tion  constructed,  which  succeeds 
in  every  res]iect,  except  that  the  peispi- 
ration,  sensible  or  insensible,  is  con- 
densed in  such  quantity,  as  to  saturate 
with  moisture  every  thing  ben;  ath  the 
body.  I  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  by 
a  sheet  of  corks  netted  tog-ether,  with 
interspaces  about  equal  to  tlieir  own 
size,  by  which  a  stratum  of  air  might 
be  admitted  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
bed,  which  might  carry  off  the  moist  va- 
pour, and  prevent  its  condensation.  If 
the  interspaces  are  larger,  the  corks  are 
impressed  into  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  the  water-proof  cloth  collapses  with 
the  tissue  above.  The  plan  succeeded 
in  part ;  the  moisture  was  not  so  trou- 
blesome ;  but  still  it  did  not  entirely 
escape. 

The  desideratum  is  an  apparatus  for 
completely  ventilating  the  under-surface 
of  the  bedding,  without  preventing  the 
water  from  receiving  the  impression  of 
all  parts  of  the  body,  according  to  their 
weiglit;  for  in  proportion  as  this  is  in- 
terfered with,  the  advantage  of  the  hy- 
drostatic bed  over  others  is  diminished. 
I  am,  sir, 
Y'our  obedient  servant, 

O. 

September  30,  1833. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  WILL  again  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  me  of  addressing  the  pro- 
fession, through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  journal,  on  the  subject  of  me- 
dical education. 

The  vast  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  education  of  the  medical 
student  within  the  last  few  years  have 
been  so  decided  and  so  important,  as  to 
encourage  those  who  feel  interested  in 
the  diffusion  of  liberal  and  extended 
views,  to  consider  them  as  the  precursors 
of  that  reform  of  the  whole  system  of 
medical  education  which  must  take  place 
before  the  profession,  as  a  body,  can  at- 
tain that  rank  w  hich  it  is  entitled  to. 

There  is  no  profession  which  requires 
of  its  votaries  such  a  general  fund  of 
knowledge,  such  enlightened  views  on 
every  subject,  and  such  a  high  sense  of 
the  importance  of  moral  conduct ;  and 
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yet  how  many,  alas !  are  there,  who 
consiiler  themselves  capable  of  practis- 
ing' it  as  soon  as  they  have  walked,  as  it 
is  significantly  called,  the  hospital  for 
two  years.  The  feelinjjs  which  dic- 
tated the  observations  in  the  ffdlowing- 
letter  have  been  long^  excited  in  my 
mind,  from  the  regret  which  I  felt  in  see- 
ing-  many  young  men,  ])ossessed  of 
strong  natural  abilities,  come  to  the  hos- 
pital with  minds  as  little  prepared,  as 
far  as  previous  employment  of  them  is 
considered,  to  embrace  the  vast  field  of 
study  opened  to  them,  as  an  effeminate 
man  of  luxurious  habits  to  undertake, 
on  a  sudden  emergency,  the  heavy  work 
of  a  common  labourer;  the  one  indi\i- 
dual  has  not  his  muscles  prc])arcd,  and 
the  other  his  mind. 

I  finuly  believe  that  the  root  of  this 
evil  is  their  ])revious  education.  Too 
many,  immediately  after  they  leave 
school,  are  sent  to  an  apothecary's  shop 
to  mix  medicines  and  to  roll  pills  for  at 
least  four  years  of  their  lives.  If  their 
master  has  nnich  practice  thev  have  little 
time  for  any  thing  else;  and  what  little 
they  liave  they  recpiire  for  recreation 
afler  tlie  drudg-ery  in  the  shop.  If  he 
.«iionld  not  have  much  to  occupy  them  in 
the  dispensary,  there  is  often  but  little  in- 
clination on  the  i)art  of  the  master  to 
encourage  real  study,  lest  it  should  in- 
terfere with  attention  to  tlie  counter. 
Besides,  that  deep  attention  and  total  ab- 
straction of  the  mind  which  the  medical 
student  ought  to  feel  it  his  duty  to  give 
to  the  studv  of  his  profession,  is  ijuite 
incompatibfe  with  the  degrading  feeling 
that  he  is  liiile  better  than  a  servant 
with  a  more  courteous  title,  and  tiiat  it 
is  his  <luty  to  execute  a  task  which  is 
merelv  mechanical,  and  recpiircs  no 
exertiiin  of  his  intellectual  ])o«ers. 

'i"he  cin  iimstance  of  ap|)renli(eship 
has  Ix-en  several  times  brought  bebiiT 
the  jinblie  ;  i)Ut  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
has  not  been  jiroperly  \iewed,  and  that 
medical  men  ha\e  often  been  abused  for 
not  educating  their  api)rentices  belter, 
while  the  real  root  of  tlie  evil  has  been 
with  the  father,  who,  because  he  thinks 
that  he  cannot  allow  his  sun  to  spend 
that  time  in  the  active  duty  of  his  profes- 
sion which  is  really  reijiiired  for  his  edu- 
cation, manages  to  inaKe  him  pay  f«)r  bis 
education,  bv  oidiLriog  bini  to  serve  as  a 
menial  in  dispeM>ing  medicines. 

No  medical  man  rould  take  appren- 
tices at  the  low  fees  whidi  tliey  do  in  the 
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country,  without  the  apprentice  paj'ing^ 
his  master  by  his  services  during  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years,  for  what  is  falsely 
called  his  education.  The  fault  does 
not  lie  with  the  medical  man  for  oblig- 
ing his  a])prenticc  to  devote  his  time  to 
his  business  instead  of  studying  his  pro- 
fession,  but  for  tlie  farce  of  pretending' 
that,  in  taking  him  as  his  ap]>rentice,  he 
is  really  promoting  his  education. 

I  sincerely  trust,  that  as  surg'cons 
have  ri>en  from  the  rank  of  barbers,  and 
apothecaries  arc  rising  from  that  of  shojj- 
keepers,  that  we  shall  soon  hail  the  day 
when  men  intended  for  a  liberal  profes- 
sion are  no  long"er  obliged  to  pay  lor 
their  education  by  performing-  tlie  part 
of  servant. 

But  do  not  suppose  for  one  moment 
that  I  am  an  advocate  for  increasing  the 
expense  of  a  medical  education;  on  the 
contrary,  the  cheaper  it  is  the  better,  so 
that  its  cheapness  does  not  interfere  with 
its  efficiency  ;  and  in  proof  that  it  need 
not,  I  would  refer  to  the  plan  of  educa- 
tion in  Scotland. 

Every  liberal  man  must  feel  delighted 
witli  the  opening  of  provincial  schools 
in  most  of  the  large  towns  in  England  ; 
it  will  make  medical  education  more 
economical,  and  in  that  way  open  a 
wider  field  for  all  who  wish  to  em- 
brace it. 

Every  teacher  in  London  tnight  to  re- 
joice that,  instead  of  men  coming  to 
London  as  they  used  to  do,  ignorant  of 
every  branch  of  their  profession  except 
that  of  compounding  drug's,  they  njay 
now  come  up  with  a  knowledge  of  at 
leant  the  rudiments  of  the  science,  and 
with  minds  fitted  to  ctimjirehend  the 
more  abstruse  priuci|des  of  a  professitui, 
which  will  tak"  a  man  his  whole  life  to 
become  ac(piaiiited  with. 

Having  said  so  much  in  reprobation 
of  what  I  consider  the  di>advaiitages  of 
the  present  mode  of  niedii-al  eilucation, 
I  will  in  my  next  letter  give  a  brief  out- 
line of  what  apjiears  to  me  woulil  be  an 
iin]»rovement, — more  with  the  hope  of 
rousing  others  Ut  consider  the  same  sub- 
ject, than  under  the  idea  that  I  consider 
them  the  best  tliat  ctiuld  po>>ibly  be  de- 
vised.—  I  remain,  sir, 

Vour  obedient  servant, 

SaMI'I;!.  SuLl.Y. 

.'),  ST.  M.iry  Axi.S.pt.  2t),  1833. 
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•'L'Auteur  se  tne  a  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abrdger." — D'Alkmbert. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Urethra  and  its 
Diseases,  especially  Strictures,  and 
their  Cure.  Bj  Benjamin  Phillips, 
Esq.  M.R.C.S.  &c. 

If  the  gravity  of  aiij  class  of  diseases 
be  estimated  by  tlie  quantity  of  atten- 
tion ^vliich  would  appear  to  have  been 
devoted  to  its  consideration,  few,  or  per- 
haps none,  would  possess  this  character 
in  a  higher  degree  than  the  diseases  of 
the  urinary  apparatus.  Although  we 
are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  the  sub- 
ject imperatively  requires  a  very  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  effects  of  disease, 
and  that  this  knowledge  cannot  be  ac- 
quired w  ithout  study,  yet  we  cannot  ad- 
mit that  the  two  very  "favourite  subjects, 
diseases  of  the  urethra  and  of  the  rec- 
tum, are  paramount  in  importance  to  all 
others. 

In  addition  to  the  works  of  Home, 
BelJ,  and  Brodie,  upon  the  Diseases  of 
the  Urethra,  we  have  had  iu  this  coun- 
try a  host  of  publications  of  a  more 
ephemeral  character. 

On  none  of  those  works  has  more 
care  been  bestowed  than  on  the  one  be- 
fore us  ;  neither  shall  we  find,  in  any  of 
them,  so  minute  a  consideration  of'  the 
diflerent  systems  of  treatment  Avliich 
have  been  adopted.  Indeed,  whoever 
■wishes  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  these  diseases,  w  ill  find  it  no 
where  more  accurately  delineated  than 
here. 

As  we  cannot  admit  into  our  pages 
very  lengthened  reviews  of  any  works 
except  such  as  are  too  expensive  to  be 
within  general  reach,  we  sliall  merely 
allude  to  any  novel  or  important  ])oints 
which  may  be  presented  in  the  one  be- 
fore us.  In  the  chapter  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  "  Anatomy"  of  the  oro-ans, 
we  find  an  ingenious  inquiry  into  the 
direction  of  the  canal,  and  a" sketch  of 
the  mode  of  development  of  the  pros- 
tate. Although  a  doubt  exists  whetlier 
the  doctrine  of  M.  Serres  be  correct,  yet 
its  application  here  seems  so  appro- 
priate that  we  shall  transcribe  it. 

"  Primitively  in  tJic  human  embryo 
we  do  not  find  the  prostate;  neither  do 


we  perceive  it  until  the  termination  of 
the  second  month.  At  that  period  it  is 
formed  of  four  lobes  ;  and  this  multilo- 
bular division  corresponds  to  that  of 
other  organs  in  the  embryo— as  the 
kidneys,  &c.  From  the  fourth  to  the 
fiftli  month,  the  posterior  lobes  unite  to 
form  one,  the  prostate  at  this  period 
appearing  to  consist  of  three  lobes  ;  and 
from  the  sixth  to  the  eiglith  month  all 
these  lobes  unite,  and  form,  asiu  the  kid- 
ney, a  unique  organ,  which  embraces 
the  origin,  or  apart  of  the  origin,  of  the 
urethra ;  yet,  by  an  attentive  dissec- 
tion, we  may  discover,  as  in  the  kidney, 
traces  of  the  primitive  organization. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  the  union  of 
these  three  portions  be,  underany  circum- 
stances, arrested,  there  may  be  present- 
ed a  posterior  and  middle  portion,  which 
may  be  termed  a  middle  lobe." 

In  the  "  Pathology"  of  mucous 
membranes,  we  think  tlie  author  has 
done  Avell  to  adhere  pretty  closely  to  the 
opinions  of  Tliomson  and  Gendrin. 
Two  questions  of  importance  are,  how- 
ever, mooted — the  one,  that  of  indura- 
tion, the  second  that  of  reproduction. 

The  question  w  hich  arises  on  the  sub- 
ject of  induration  in  mucous  tissues,  is 
this:  when  an  induration  is  advanced, 
can  it  be  removed  by  the  absorbents  ? 
Our  author  is  of  opinion  that  it  cannot. 
"  In  the  progress  of  induration  (from 
the  deposition  of  matter,  and  from  the 
consequent  increase  of  density),  an  ob- 
stacle gradually  presents  itself  to  the 
free  ingress  of  fluids  iuto  the  organ,  and 
the  indurated  tissue  then  loses  more  or 
less  of  its  colour  and  its  vitality.  The 
masses  of  matter  which  are  deposited  in 
the  cells  of  the  tissue  are  not  suscepti- 
ble of  organization,  and  are  almost  inert; 
a  circumstance  Avhich  it  is  very  neces- 
sary should  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
performance  of  the  functions  of  exha- 
lation and  absorption  will  be  less  active, 
and  may,  indeed,  cease  entirely,  from 
the  obliteration  of  the  cellules'^  of  the 
tissue  in  which  it  is  developed;  the  tis- 
sue itself  having  lost  all  indications  of 
vitality." 

•'  If  the  induration  be  of  so  long  a 
standing  that  the  vitality  has  become 
almost  extinct,  it  cannot,' I  apprehend, 
be  removed,  except  by  the  mechanical  or 
chemical  destructionof  the  tissue." 

This  is  a  most  inijKjitant  question,  for 
on  it  turns  the  efficacy  or  inefficacy  of 
dilating  bodies.     With  regard  to  repro- 
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(luclion,  we  think  a  Jess  elal)orate  arifii- 
ment  woiiM  have  surticcd.  We  believe 
that  reproduetioii  of  mucous  tissues 
n^ver  occurs  ;  but  there  cau  be  no  doubt 
that  a  tissue  is  produced  wliich  is  capa- 
ble of  perforniiufj  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  functions  of  tlie  mucous  membrane : 
indeed,  if  we  jdentifully  apply  caustic 
to  the  mucous  nieml)rane  of  the  nu)Ulh, 
so  as  eflectuallv  to  destroy  the  mucous 
membrane,  in  a  few  days  we  are  unable 
to  distinufuish  the  mcndnane  by  which 
it  has  been  replaced  from  that  by  which 
it  is  surrounded. 

In  tlio  ciiajiter  on  Urethritis,  we  see 
nothing-  which  we  need  notice  except  a 
mode  of  curing'  obstinate  discharges, 
by  applying  caustic  to  the  floor  of  the 
canal,  near  its  curvature:  that  this  is 
the  frequent  seat  of  the  irritation  or  in- 
flammatio)!  which  j)r<tduces  gleet,  we 
have  no  doul)t ;  that  this  mode  ofmoili- 
fjing  vitality  would  be  as  eft'ectual 
here  as  we  find  it  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  is,  we  think,  ])robable ;  but  as 
we  liave  never  seen  it  applied,  we  can- 
not speak  more  ])ositively  on  the  subject. 

We  must,  hoMcvtr,  confess  that  we 
think  it  is  frequently  likely  to  do  harm  ; 
simply  because  we  i)elieve  it  to  be  a  de- 
licate oj)eration,  and  that  it  m.iy  be  fre- 
«]uently  maladroitly  a])))lied. 

'J'he  chapter  on  "  Catheterism"  we 
will  j)ass  over;  though  the  history  of 
the  ameliorations  wliich  have  from  time 
to  time  iieen  introduced  in  the  constiuc- 
tion  of^instrumcnts,  is  not  without  in 
tcrest. 

The  flefinition  of  stricture  g-iven  by 
f)ur  author  is  sim])le  and  perspicuous. 

"  I  include  in  thf  terin  stricture,  all 
those  diseases  of  tin;  urethra  wliieh  arc 
situated  either  on  the  surface  or  in  the 
ftid>stance  of  the  murous  memliraue 
lining  the  umbra,  or  in  the  cellular 
tisMic  bv  which  that  nuiubrane  is  sur- 
rounded;  and  which,  by  their  ])resence, 
lessen  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  and 
present  an  obstacle  to  the  free  e.vcretion 
of  urine." 

The  next  two  chapters  are  occupied 
with  the  consideration  of  the  different 
methods  of  treating  stricture. 

Our  author  docs  not  admit  that  dila- 
tatif>u  is  a|i|dicablc,  except  the  disease  be 
recent ;  aud  for  the  reasons  we  have  al- 
rcadv  nunlioned. 

U  e  are  \cry  certain  that  he  has  too 
liiglily  coloured  llie  inconveniences  at- 
tendant on  that  method  of  treatment. 
He  has,  ing-ciiiously  enough,  introduced 


the  dicta  of  two  eminent  men,  partisans 
of  dilatation  —  Boyer  and  Siiemniering; 
and  they  are  certainly  not  likely  to  pre- 
j)Ossess  persons  in  its  favour :  but  we 
are  not  disposed  to  admit  the  truth  of  the 
gloomy  ])icfure  which  the  former  gen- 
tleman has  drawn.  We  arc  advocates 
for  dilatation  ;  we  arc  so,  inconsequence 
of  having  had  ample  experience  of  its 
good  efl'ects.  A\'e  tlo  not  consider  it  a 
specific,  but  we  do  believe  that  it  is 
more  frequently  a])plicable  than  any 
other  mode  of  treatment  whicli  has  hi- 
therto been  devised. 

In  justice,  however,  to  the  author, 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  our  o])j)ortu- 
nities  of  seeing  caustic  applied  in  the 
manner  he  jirescribes  have  been  few ^ 
and  it  is  possible  that  if  our  opitortuni- 
tics  of  doing-  so  had  been  more  frecjuent, 
our  opinion  might  be  changed. 

Cauterization  is  the  treatment  which 
our  author  advocates,  in  consccjuence 
also  of  having  experienced  its  good  ef- 
fects. The  instrument  by  which  heap- 
plies  the  caustic,  is,  in  principle,  like 
that  invented  by  Ducanip ;  but  more 
like  that  of  Laliemand,  who  introduced 
very  important  improvements  into  that 
of  Ducamp.  W'e  admit  freel}-  that  the 
caustic  is  so  completely  protected  that 
no  injury  need  be  luodiiced  oh  any  j)or- 
tion  of  the  canal  but  that  on  which  it  is 
wished  that  the  application  shall  be 
made  ;  but  we  douljt  w  hether  the  aj)- 
])lication  will  always  be  made  on  trie 
diseased  point.  The  question  of  c<mse- 
cutive  contraction  of  the  canal,  after  the 
use  of  caustic,  is  the  most  important 
point  connected  with  this  method  :  we 
confess  that  we  are  strongly  inclined, 
from  analogy,  to  believe  that  it  w  ill  oc- 
cur. Mr.  Piiillips  maintains  the  con- 
trary, and  supports  his  opinion  ity  facts. 
We  know  no  one  who  lias  fairly  matte 
the  exjieriment;  reasoning  upon  it  will 
therefore  be  useless.  If  his  o])inion  be 
correct  it  is  most  important,  and  we 
trust  it  will  be  soon  tested. 

As  to  the  "  mo<lel  bougie,"  we  can 
give  our  rea<lers  a  little  information. 
We  believe  it  to  be  an  instrument  well 
calculated  to  jtrodnce  error — to  be  to- 
tally  uuwdrthy  of  confidence.  Any 
tiling  which  arrests  its  jirogress — a  fold 
of  miiciMis  nienibrane.  or  a  spasmo. 
die  action  of  the  muschs  surrounding 
the  canal — will  imineiiialely  com|)rcss 
it,  so  that  when  it  is  withdrawn  it  may 
present  an  impress  niiite  iqinosite  to  that 
of  the  stricture  ;  and  may,  indeed,  give 
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indications  of  the  disease  when  it  does 
not  really  exist. 

With  respect  to  incision,  either  by 
the  method  of  Dorncr,  of  Physick,  of 
Stafford,  or  of  our  author,  we  believe  it  to 
be  bad — to  be  always  attended  with 
great  risk ;  and  that  the  probability  of 
procuring-  any  benefit  which  xiiight  not 
be  obtained  by  more  harmless  means,  is 
very  problematical. 

For  a  lonq-  series  of  j^eare  the  medi- 
cal world  have,  in  the  treatment  of 
stricture,  been  divided  into  two  parties : 
the  one  maintaining'  that  a  destruction 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  attended 
by  the  most  serious  consequences,  the 
other  sceino- nothing-  to  dread  in  destruc- 
tion,  Jiowever  extensive. 

The  former  party  are  influenced  by  a 
dread  ^^  hich  is  almost  unaccountable — 
the  latter  certainly  regarding-  it  with  too 
much  saufi  froid.  Every  one  will  admit 
that  if  stricture  could  be  cured  without 
destruction,  it  would  be  worse  tlian  folly 
to  resort  to  it  ;  but  if  it  cannot,  it 
may  become  a  matter  of  necessity. 
The  strange  portion  of  this  subject 
is,  that  many  of  the  persons  who 
are  so  alarmed  at  a  destruction  of  the 
mucous  membrane  by  caustic,  have 
no  such  dread  of  it  when  made  by  a 
cutting  instrument.  Does  no  destruc- 
tion, for  instance,  take  place  in  the  com- 
mon  operation  of  lithotomy  ? — and  does 
any  ill  effect  usually  succeed  to  this  ? 
They  do  not  object  to  ulcerate  it  by 
means  of  a  sound,  nor  to  destroy  it  by 
making-  a  forced  jiassage :  the  fact  is, 
their  dread  is  centred  in  the  word  caustic. 

It  will  be  evident  that  we  are  not 
among  those  who  are  alarmed  at  such 
applications ;  all  we  doubt  is  the  supe- 
riority of  their  beneficial  effects.  The 
Itict  is,  that  in  all  operations,  to  aii  able 
hand  all  instruments  are  good ;  to  a 
bungler,  there  are  none  which  are  un- 
objectionable. 

The  author  has  inti'oduced  certain  ta- 
bles, intended  to  show  the  comparative 
frequency  with  which  certain  complica- 
tions occur.  We  confess  that  we  do  not 
attach  much  value  to  such  calculations, 
for  we  are  not  disposed  to  think  the  time 
\ei-v  near  when  medicine  will  become 
an  exact  science. 

We  sliall  conclude  this  review  with  a 
resume  given  by  the  author,  which  is  an 
epitome  of  his  opinions  on  this  subject. 

"  I  have  shewn,  I  trust,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  reader,  that  stricture  of 
the  urethra  is  a  consequence  of  inflam- 


mation possessing-  either  an  acute  ov 
chronic  character,  which  has  affected, 
and  still  may  continue  to  affect,  either 
the  mucous  membrane  by  which  the  ure- 
thra is  invested,  the  subjacent  cellular 
tissue,  or  both  simultaneously:  that  a 
discharge  of  a  mucous  or  muco-puru- 
lent  fluid  accompanies  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membiane  of  the  urethra: 
that  a  tolerably  com])lete  occlusion  of 
the  canal  may  occur,  in  consequence  of 
the  engorgement  of  the  membrane  in 
acute  inflammation  :  that  a  complete  oc- 
clusion can  scarcely  occur  in  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  membrane,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  foreign  substance;  but  that 
a  viscid  mucus  may  attain  such  a  consis- 
tency as  to  act  in  the  manner  of  a  plug, 
and  produce  a  perfect  occlusion  :  that  if 
retention  of  urine  be  produced  by  acute 
inflammation,  it  is  to  an  antiphlogistic 
mode  of  treatment  that  we  must  have  re- 
course ;  and  if  that  fail  in  procuring  re- 
lief, we  nuist  puncture  the  bladder:  that 
when  occlusion  occurs  in  chronic  inflam- 
mation, Ave  may  exjiect  to  procure  relief 
by  forced  injections:  that  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  organic  stricture,  before  the 
mouths  of  the  absorbents  are  blocked 
up,  we  may  produce  a  cure  by  the  ju- 
dicious employment  of  pressure,  effected 
by  means  of  a  bougie :  that  if  indura- 
tion have  proceeded  to  nnich  extent,  the 
absorbents  are  no  longer  free  to  act,  and 
the  employment  of  bougies  can  produce 
no  permanently  good  effect,  and  may 
prove  injurious:  that  if  the  induration 
be  considerable,  we  can  only  remove  the 
embarrassment  it  occasions  by  accom- 
plishing its  destruction,  either  by  a 
caustic  substance  or  a  cutting-  instru- 
ment :  that  destruction  may  be  effected 
by  the  use  of  caustic :  that  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  remedy,  we  need  entertain 
no  apprehension  of  injury  to  any  but 
the  indurated    portion ;    and   that   the 

fiain  attendant  upon  the  application  of 
unar  caustic  upon  the  indurated  mu- 
cous membrane  is  inconsiderable  :  that 
when  entire  destruction  is  effected,  we 
need  not  resort  to  consecutive  dilatation ; 
and  that,  if  we  do,  it  will  be  attended  by 
no  good  effect :  that  the  application  of 
caustic  to  the  anterior  surface  of  a  stric- 
ture should  always  be  carefully  avoided  : 
that  no  case  can  occur,  ifLwe  except  pe- 
culiar idiosyncrasies,  in  which  we  may 
not,  with  the  modifications  described, 
apply  the  caustic  to  the  interior  of  the 
stricture." 
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•]4  I  r^pviz-i  \  f      p  Vyp''r'T'[<'  Tliat    the    ])liv>ici;uis   and    surj^cons 

„         ,'     ^^      ,      .„   .^„,  would  have  made  a  better  H"furc  in  this 

Satiudatf,  OctoOer  19,  1633.  ,      .  •     1  ,1         •  1         i- 

•^  business  had  tuey  shewn  less  disposition 

to  resume  the  places  they  had  resigfned, 

"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  ctiam  iriihi,  dignitaten  ,  i  ■    i       i         i'      •     i         x- 

Jrth  MeJic^  tiieri;    roteslas  mrdo  veMion.ii  i.i  cannot,    we    think,    bc    dciliod.        Ncver- 

pubiicuui  sit,  dicendi  pcricuiuin  noil  recuRo."  theless,  tlie}'  will  carry   with  them  the 
'  respect,  the  sympathy,  and  tiie  appro- 

THE   GENERAL  DISPENSARY.  ''•*''""  «^  '''^•''  l"-^thren.      As  to  their 

successors,  though  we  camiot  lend  our 

DEFEAT  OF  THE    LATE   MEDICAL  OFFICEIIS  ^       ,.,     „.  , 

pages  to  libelling'  them,  wc  must  say 

THE   DOING    or   THE    LANCET.  ^i     ^   .1  -u  ■    .         m  i    i 

that  they  will  come  into  otticc,  and  be 

The  Governors  of  the  Aldersgate-street  distinguished  in  after  life, as  the  men  who 

DisjHMisar}-  have   answered  the  appeal  contemned  the  voice  of  the  profession, 

Ivhich   was  made  to  them;   tliey   ha\e  loudly  and  unequivocally  expressed ; — 

rejected,  indeed,  tlie  proposals  of  thc'.r  that  they  were  content  to  jmrchasc  their 

medical  officers, —  but  they  have  done  as  places  at  a  price  which  few  would  think 

they  were  directed  by  the  Lancet.     The  any    appointments    worth  ;  —  and    that 

trial  of  strength  between  the  contending  they  voluntarily   lent   themselves   to  a 

j)arties   is   now   over;    the   question   is  degradation  to   \>hich  few  would  cou- 

rirtually  decided.  descend  to  submit. 

In  compliance  with  a  requisition  sign-         To    express    surprise    at    the    result 

ed  by  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  and  a  that   has  taken    j)lace,   would    lie    pure 

certain  number  of  Governors,  a  meeting  affectation  :  we  never  expected  it  to  bc 

was  convened  on  Monday  last,  the  object  otherwise  ;  nor  do  we  see  any  difficulty 

of  which  was  to  set  aside  the  recent  pro-  in  assigning  at  least  one  of  the  causes 

ceedings,  and  reinstate  the  Physicians  which  has  contributed  to  the  issue,  and 

and   Surgeons    in    their  places.      With  which  will  probably,  for  some  time,  lead 

this  view  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  to  a   like'  termination  in  all  disputes  of 

Pritchet,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  a   similar   nature.      The    meilical    jiro- 

Russcll,  "  that  it  is  expedient  to  declare  fession  has  now,  for  a  series  of  years, 

and  enjoin  a  general  amnesty  of  all  that  been    systematically  held    up,    by   our 

has  occasioned  personal  altercation,  or  notorious    contemjiorary,    as    the    most 

difFcrence,  in  the  arrangemenl  of  the  af-  grasping,  unprincipled,    and    worthless 

fairs  of  the  Dispensary;"  wliicli  motion  jiortion  of  society.     It  is  very  true  that 

was  immediately  met  by  an  anK-ndincut  his    abuse    has    been    chiefly    directed 

from  the  other  side — "  that  peace  and  against  those   \»ho  have   held  a]t]ioint- 

unaniniity  being  essential  to  the  prospe-  ments  in  any  public  charily  ;  and  that  he 

rity  of  the  institution,  it  is  inexpedient  has  laboured,  with  malicious  industry, 

to  consider  the  causes  which  led  to  the  to   create  a   schism  in  the  profession  by 

resignation   of  the  late  Royal  President  uniformly  assuming,  that  the  mere  cir- 

and  medical    oflic«rs,  or   to   adopt    any  cumstancc    of   being   atlaohed    to    any 

other  mea.sures  than   those  required   by  public  institution    was   an    injur}'  done 

the  laws  of  the  institution  in  such  emer-  to  others — still  fostering  the  jealousies 

gcncy."      The  amendment  was  carrie<l  of  the   excluded  (necessarily  the    more 

by  a  large  majority,  and  followed  by  a  numerous  clas.s),  liy  drawing  an  invidious 

vote  of  thanks  to  the  Trexsurer,  C(uu-  line  of  distinction  between  them  amltlxir 

miltee,  and,  in  short,  to  all  those  who  more   fortunate  brethren,  and  by  artful 

had  been  most  active  against  the  medical  insinuations  of  some  unfair  advantages 

men.  taken,  or  pri>ileges  denied.      This  hflii 
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been  tbe  system  pursued,  with  cinming" 
slvill  and  hollow  candour,  towards  the 
profession.  But  when,  week  after  week, 
and  year  after  year,  every  temi  of  in- 
vective which  the  coarsest  vocabulary 
and  the  most  rancorous  hatred  could  sup- 
jily,  was  poured  forth  against  those 
who  were  denounced  as  the  "  ignorant, 
conceited,  malignant,  lying,  insulting, 
boasting.  Hospital  Surgeons  of  this 
metropolis*,"  was  it  to  be  expected  — 
Avas  it  within  the  range  of  possibility  — 
that  the  more  ignorant  portion  of  the 
press,  and  the  public  at  large,  should 
fail  to  extend  the  application,  and  take 
the  character  given  of  those  who  held 
the  most  prominent  stations  in  the  pro- 
fession as  a  fair  indication  of  our  merits  as 
a  body  ?  The  dark  and  bloody  picture 
of  all  medical  cliarities,  so  frequently 
drawn  by  the  same  hand,  has  been 
eagerly  held  up,  on  every  occasion,  to 
the  wondeiing  gaze  of  their  readers  by 
the  editors  of  the  daily  press ;  to  whom 
any  thing  to  raise  the  wonder,  or  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  vulgar, 
whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  is  al- 
ways sure  to  be  acceptable,  be  it  never 
so  improbable,  or  notoriously  false. 
Thus,  whenever  "  a  case"  is  made  up  by 
our  contemporary,  which,  by  any  degree 
of  distortion  —  any  Satanic  blending  of 
truth  and  falsehood  —  may  place  the 
medical  man  in  an  unfavourable  light, 
it  is  published  forthwith ;  and  that 
none  of  its  effect  may  be  lost,  means 
are  not  wanting  to  secure  its  being 
immediately  transferred  into  the  co- 
lumns of  some  journal  of  more  extended 
circulation  than  the  original  f.  The 
effect  of  individual  instances,  dramatized 
to  excite  compassion  for  the  sufferer  or 
indignation  against  the  profession,  has 
been  further  increased  by  g'eneral  and 
sweeping  denunciations.  "  Hospitals, 
Infirmaries,  and  Dispensaries  (says  the 

*  Lancet,  vol.  xii.  pp.  205-6. 

t  The  case  for  which  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper 
brought  an  action  against  the  Lancet,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  ou  the  same  day  that  it 
appeared  in  the  original. 


Editor  of  the  Lancet),  have  often  been 
denominated  human  slaughter-houses 
in  the  pages  of  this  journal.  Repeat- 
edly have  we  urged  the  impolicy  of  sup- 
porting these  institutions  —  repeatedly 
have  we  exposed  the  proceedings  of  the 
quacks  by  whom  many  of  tliem  have 
been  founded — and  repeatedly  have  we 
described  the  scenes  of  blood  which 
are  frequently  exhibited  within  their 
ivalls*."  And  again,  "  the  great  ma- 
jority of  physicians  and  surgeons  who 
fill  the  various  offices  in  infirmaries  and 
dispensaries,  are  only  remarkable  for 
their  ignorance,  impudence,  and  cun- 
ning :  thousands  of  patients  are  annu- 
ally butchered  among  the  miserable  in 
and  out-patients  of  these  charitable  in- 
stitutionsf."  It  requires  no  great  pene- 
tration to  perceive  the  effect  which  sen- 
timents of  this  description  are  calculated 
to  produce  upon  the  public  mind ;  and 
though,  by  all  well-informed  people, 
the  above  would  be  looked  upon  as  a 
piece  of  mere  balderdash  and  raving, 
yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  in  a 
large  community,  there  must  always  be 
many  w  ho  are  both  ignorant  and  credu- 
lous, and  that  such  persons  are  ever  apt 
to  become  the  dupes  of  any  crafty  and 
imprincipled  adventurer  who  has  an 
interest  in  deceiving  them.  Nay,  how- 
ever incredible  it  may  appear,  there  are 
those 

"  That  think  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so. 
And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose 
As  asses  are:" — 

we  have  actually  heard  commenda- 
tion bestowed  u])on  the  candour  of  one, 
who,  though  belonging  to  the  same  fra- 
ternity as  the  delinquents,  has  yet  had 
the  virtue  to  expose  his  brethren,  out  of 
a  pure  regard  for  the  public  good ; 
and  while  he,  like  the  wily  Vene- 
tian, "  poured  this  pestilence  into 
their  ear,"  they,  like  the  deluded  Moor, 
were  ready  to  exclaim — "  Honest,  honest 
lago !"      That   this    is    no    imaginary 

*  Lancet,  June  27,  1829.    Vol.  xvi.  p.  401. 
1   Ibid,  p.  402. 
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case,  is  proved  in  the  present  instance ;  fomiancc  of  medical  duties?  No." 
for  tbe  Herald  of  Monday,  in  an  arti-  The  question  thus  contemptuoiisl}' asked, 
clc  written  expressly  for  the  edification  is  speedily  answered  more  specifically; 
of  the  Governors  of  the  Aldcrsg'ate-  for,  a  little  further  on,  as  an  additional 
street  Dispensary,  and  published  on  inducement  to  the  Governors  not  to 
the  very  inorniu'^-  of  the  meeting,  with  second  the  wishe?  of  their  medical  men, 
a  view  to  influencing'  their  decision,  it  is  arg-ued  that  the  sale  of  the  ap])oiiit- 
takcs  occasion  to  refer,  for  the  character  ments,  as  proposed  by  the  Committee, 
of  the  medical  officers  of  our  public  would  not  be  a  worse  system  than  the 
charities,  to  the  identical  journal  of  one  it  was  intended  to  supersede,  "  for 
which  we  speak,  —  quoting;,  forsooth,  (observes  this  y#/c«f/ of  the  ])rofession)— 
the  autliority  of  the  medical  press  for  ourselves  we  know  not  how  to  choose 
aijiainst  the  medical  profession,  as  be-  between  the  man  who  would  obtain  an 
ing  best  acquainted  with  its  real  office  throug-h  the  direct  influence  of 
character.  Distinct  reference,  we  say,  money,  and  he  who  to  ensure  success 
is  made  to  the  very  vilest  part  of  would  not  scruple  to  resort  to  lying  and 
the  medical  press,  in  order  that  the  intriguef."  But  further,  the  very  prin- 
Govcrnors  may  be  aware  of  the  true  ciple  for  which  the  medical  officers  eon- 
nature  and  extent  of  the  abuses  prac-  tended  was  ridiculed  as  unreasonable  and 
tised  by  medical  men  in  public  charities;  absurd: — "  The  proposition  (says  the 
and  as  aflording  a  good  and  substantial  La)icetl)  for  prefemng  the  vote  of  a  fell- 
reason  for  the  Governors  of  the  Dispen-  monger  or  a  fishmonger  of  six  months' 
sary  taking  part  with  the  Committee,  existence  to  one  of  three  days,  in  the 
and  voting  against  the  physicians  and  selection  of  a  medical  officer  to  a  charity, 
surgeons.  is    assuredly   bottomed    in   absurdity." 

The  jealousy  and  distrust  of  the  me-  Lest,  however,  some  should  be  disposed 

dical   profession   in    the    public    mind,  to  dissent  from  this  position,  another  in- 

liave,  we  are  convinced,  been  greatly  fos-  citcmcnt  was  held  out  to  the  Governors  to 

tered   by    these  systematic  calumnies;  disregard  the  efforts  of  the  medical  offi- 

and  the  recent  triumph  over  the  niedi-  cers,  who  ■«  ished  to  preserve  the  law  of 

cal  <ifficcrs  of  the  Aldersgate-strect  Dis-  election     unaltered,    by    an    assurance 

pensary   is    but    one    instance    among  tliat    it    could    not   possibly    be    made 

tin- many  evils  which  have  resulted.  worse    than    it   already    was.      "   The 

III  tlic  present  case,  indeed,  the  injury  subscribers  of  the  charity  need  not  inter- 
to  the  cause  of  the  professional  men  ffre,  for  (observes  our  friend)  we  assure 
was  not  of  an  indirect  or  doubtful  cha-  them  it  would  fatigue  their  brains  to 
racter;  it  consisted  of  no  general  decla-  devise  any  method  whicli  could  dete- 
mation, — but  a  violent,  vitujierative,  and  riorate  the  one  they  already  have  J." 
specific  ap])eal  was  made  to  the  Governors  Upon  this  hint  they  acted:  prompted 
of  the  Dispensary,  in  which  they  were  hy  the /./i/aW  and  backed  by  the //<TrtA/, 
called  upon  to  inquire  hi»w  the  pliv-  the  Governors  sufl'ered  tiie  law  of  election 
sicians  and  surgeons  who  asked  for  tobealtered;  asad\  iscd  liy  Mr.  Wakiey, 
their  suj)])ort  had  t]ieniselv<s  obtained  '''*?'  hiivT  scmited  "  the  proposition  for 
tlieir  appoiiitnieiits.  "  Was  fame  (asks  |)referring  the  vote  of  the  ftllmonger  or 
our  lago*)  the  cause  of  their  success  ?  fishmonger  of  six  months'  existence  to 
No.  —  Their  di.seoverie.s  in  medicine?  one  of  three  days,"  and  now  the  medical 
Nil.  —  Great  skill  exhibited-  in  the  per-  ajipointmenta  of  the  General  Dispensary 


*   Lancel,  July  fi,  1833. 
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in  Alclersgate-Street  ma}-  at  any  time 
be  purchased  by  the  highest  bidder.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  the  former  of  the 
publications  just  mentioned,  after  the 
mischief  was  done,  hastened  to  eat  up 
his  words — railed  in  good  set  terms 
against  the  GoFcmors— and  sounded, 
in  his  loudest  tones,  the  praises  of  the 
medical  men  for  resigning  the  places 
which  it  was  pre^  iously  insinuated  they 
had  obtained  hj  "  lying  and  intrigue  ;" 
— and  libelled,  in  his  most  rancorous  re- 
vilings,  the  "  cut-throat"  candidates  for 
the  vacant  places !  But  to  what  avail 
this  sudden  recantation  ?  the  above  quo- 
tations are  damning  proofs  against  the 
Lancet,  which  no  railing  can  efface — no 
after-passages  undo. 

The  extent  to  which  this  steady, 
persevering,  unmeasured  system  of  slan- 
dering the  profession,  has  lowered  the 
medical  body  in  the  public  estima- 
tion, it  is  of  course  impossible  to  calcu- 
late; but  that  its  tendency  has  been  to 
produce  this  effect,  no  person  endowed 
with  common  penetration  can  fail  to 
perceive.  And  such  being  the  case,  Ave 
can  only  add,  that  they  who  to  gratify 
some  petty  vanitj'  or  interest  of  their  own 
have  g-iven  their  support  to  a  publication 
in  which  malice  stands,  bare  and  hideous, 
the  still  conspicuous  and  g-laring  motive 
of  animosities  the  most  rancorous,  and 
personalities  the  most  degrading  to  li- 
terature and  to  science — such  persons, 
we  say,  fl?-e  traitors  to  their  profession, 
and  abettors  of  a  system  of  moral  de- 
basement, which  has  no  counterpart  but 
in  the  mind  whose  fiendlike  workings  it 
pourtrays. 


PUBLIC    PROFESSIONAL 
MEETING. 

A  MEETING  of  the  profession  was  held 
at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern  on  Saturday 
last,  (Dr.  Elliotson  in  the  chair,)  on  the 
subject  of  the  dispute  between  the  Go- 
vernors and  the  Medical  Officers  of  the 
Aldersgate-strcet  Dispensary.  The  room 


was  thronged,  but  we  regret  to  say  that 
very  few  persons  of  influence  in  the 
profession  were  present.  It  was  there- 
fore determined  that  the  resolutions 
which  we  subjoin  shoxild  be  sent  to  the 
different  medical  booksellers,  in  order 
to  procure  signatures. 


Resolltions  passed  at  a  General  Meet- 
ing of  the  Medical  Profession,  held 
at  the  Freemasons^  Tavern,  Saliirdaii,  October 
12,  18.33. 

First. — That  it  appears  to  the  meeting;, 
that  in  all  establishments  for  the  charita- 
ble supply  to  the  poor  of  medical  and  sur- 
gical aid,  it  is  highly  discreditable  to  the 
character  of  such  institutions,  and  detri- 
mental to  the  real  interest  of  the  poor 
themselves,  that  the  medical  and  surgical 
officers  should  be  subject  to  laws  that 
might  even  by  possibility  render  them 
places  of  purchase  and  pecuniary  contest. 

Second. — That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the 
profession  are  most  justly  due  to  Doctors 
BiRKBECK,  Clutterbick,  Lambe,  aud 
Roberts,  and  to  Messrs.  Salmon  and 
CoiLsoN,  the  late  physicians  and  surgeons 
to  the  General  Dispensar}^  for  their  honour- 
able and  independent  conduct  in  resigning 
their  appointments  rather  than  sanction 
the  introduction  of  a  law  involving  the 
obnoxious  principle  condemned  by  the 
previous  resolution. 

TInrd.  —  That  the  various  members  of 
the  Medical  Profession  residing  in  and 
near  the  metropolis,  are  hereby  requested 
to  affix  their  Names  and  places  of  Abode 
to  the  foregoing  resolution ;  and  that 
books,  with,  the  resolutions  transcribed, 
will  be  opened  at  Messrs.  Cox's,  Highley's, 
Renshaw  &,  Rush's,  and  Wilson's  (Princes- 
Street,  Soho.)  * 


CLINICAL   LECTUEE 

ON 

DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTICLE, 

Delivered  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  Oct.  S,  1833, 
By  B.  C.  Erodie,Esq.  F.R.S. 

Gentlemen, — In  this  lecture,  and  in 
those  which  immediately  follow,  it  is  my 
intention  to  make  some  observations  on 
the  diseases  of  the  testicle;  abandoning 
the  usual  form  of  a  clinical  discourse,  and, 
not  with  reference  to  any  jjarticular  case 
at  present  in  the  hospital.  I  am  led  to 
call  your  attention  to  this  subject  because 

*  An  account  of  other  meetings  will  be  found 
at  pages  94  and  95. 
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it  is  one  of  grreat  interest  in  surirery,  and 
because,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  pub- 
lication which  briiiiis  the  dilferent  parts  of 
it  properly  before  >ou,  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  enable  you  to  become  masters  of 
the  information  which  practical  surgeons 
possess  respecting  it. 

HYDTIOCELE. 

I  shall  speak  to  you  first  conceminEr 
that  disease  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
hvdrocele  —  a.  bag  of  watery  fluid  connected 
with  the  testicle;  not  fluid  in  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  scrotum,  but  a  collection 
of  fluid  in  a  distinct  cavity. 

Varietlei. — The  most  common  variety  of 
hydrocele  is  that  in  which  the  fluid  is  con- 
tained in  the  tunica  vaginalis.  There  is 
another  variety  in  which  it  is  found  in  a 
separate  cyst,  and  which  we  call  encuited 
hydrocele.  This  latter  species  is  divided 
aijain,  as  I  will  c.\]>lain  by  and  by,  into 
that  belonging  t<j  the  ejiididymis,  or  tes- 
ticle, and  that  belonging  to  the  spermatic 
cord. 

Causes. — The  tunica  vaginalis,  under  na- 
tural circumstances,  secretes  a  small  quan- 
tity of  fluid,  or  perhaps  aqueous  vapour, 
j\ist  enough  to  lubricate  the  surface,  simi- 
lar to  that  which  is  secreted  by  the  serous 
membrane,  lining  the  internal  parts  of  the 
body.  But  it  sometime  >  hajjpens  that  the 
fluid  is  secreted  in  such  abundance  that 
the  absorbents  are  unable  to  carry  oflT  the 
whole  of  it.  It  then  gradually  becomes 
accumulated  in  larger  and  larger  quantity, 
nntil  at  last  it  forms  a  tumor  of  considera- 
ble magnitude  :  and  this  takes  jdace  with- 
out any  disease  of  the  testicle.  Nor  is 
there  usually  any  alteration  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  tuuicii  viiginalis  it-self.  In  the 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  however,  it 
becomes  somewhat  thickened,  apparently 
in  consequence  of  the  loner-continued 
pressure  of  the  fluid  with  which  it  is  dis- 
tended. The  cellular  membrane  external 
to  the  tnnia  voginalii  becomes  thickened 
and  condensed  also.  It  is  cnnverteil  into 
a  kind  of  laminated  fascia,  similar  to  that 
which  you  find  on  the  surface  of  an  old 
hernia;  and  over  this  you  find  the  fibres 
of  the  rremaster  muscle  much  increased  in 
size.  The  cremastcr  muscle  snppfirts  the 
"weight  of  the  hydrocele  as  well  as  that  of 
the  testicle,  and  all  muscles  become  stronijcr 
and  larger  in  i>roj>(irtion  as  they  are  called 
uj)on  til  make  greater  exertions. 

In  a  few  instances,  even  when  the  hy- 
dn>eele  is  small,  the  tunica  vaginalit  is 
thickentd,  and  you  find,  on  dissection,  the 
inner  surface  iirescntina;  a  slightly  honcy- 
eombed  appearance.  In  nil  probability, 
in  such  eases  the  hydrocele  orii(iiinted  in 
inflammation  ;  and  where  an  accurate  his- 
tory of  the  early  symi)toms  can  be  pro- 
cured, it  tends  to  confirm  this  KUi)pusition. 


This  prei>aration  [jjrcsenting  it]  aflords 
an  example  of  what  I  have  now  men- 
tioned. 

I  say  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  testicle  is  healthy,  but  in  some  cases 
you  find  hydrocele  complicated  with  dis- 
eased testicle;  examples  of  which  com- 
plication are  on  the  table.  These  collec- 
tions of  fluid  which  take  jdacc  in  con- 
nexion with  disease  of  the  testicle,  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  true  hydrocele. 
Here  there  is  local  cause  of  iiTitation:  the 
tumor  of  the  testicle  keei)s  up  an  increased 
secretion  of  fluid  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  just  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  solid  tumor  of  any  kind,  project- 
ing into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  may 
lay  the  foundation  of  one  kind  of  ascites 
or  peritonnpal  dropsy,  or  as  a  medullary 
tumor  of  the  lung,  projecting  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  chest,  may  produce  hydro  thorax. 

Congenitul  hiidrpcelf. — Hydrocele  may  oc- 
cur at  any  time  of  life.  Sometimes  it  is  eon- 
genital.  In  general  the  hydrocele  of  young 
children  takes  place  after  the  neck  of  the 
tunic'i  vaginalis  has  become  obliterated ; 
and  then  the  cavity  of  the  hydrocele  has 
no  communication  with  that  of  the  abdo- 
men. In  other  cases  it  occurs  before  the 
obliteration  is  completed  ;  and  then  there 
is  a  narrow  opening,  making  a  communi- 
cation between  the  cavity  of  the  tnpica  va- 
ginalis and  that  of  the  peritonaeum.  When 
the  child  is  laid  on  his  back,  in  a  little 
time  the  fluid,  following  the  impulse  of 
gravity,  leaves  the  tunica  vaginalis  and 
enters  the  belly;  and  then,  when  the  child 
sits  u]),  it  descends  so  as  to  occupy  its 
former  place  in  the  tunica  vaginalis.  In 
these  cases,  pressure  on  the  hydrocele  will 
cause  it  to  disappear ;  usually,  however,  it 
does  not  go  up  all  at  once,  like  a  hernia, 
but  recedes  gradually.  The  oi>ening  is 
freciuently  not  of  g-eater  diameter  than  a 
common  probe,  and  the  fluid  takes  time 
to  be  squeezed  throui!;h  it. 

Ihjdrticele  cf  Adiilis.  —  Hydrocele  is  not 
only  congenital,  ))ut  it  occurs  in  boys  un- 
dt  r  the  age  of  jiuberty,  and  in  men  up  to 
the  latest  period  of  life. 

Sometimes  the  tumor  increases  to  a  cer- 
tain size,  and  then  is  stationary;  but 
more  frequently  it  goes  on  increasing. 
The  cases  in  which  a  hydrocele  attains  a 
vny  large  size  are  rare,  because'  it  is  a  dis- 
ca.se  very  easily  relieved,  and  tiie  fluid  is 
generally  drawn  off  long  before  the  patient 
can  be  molested  by  its  bulk  ;  i)ut  if  you  hap- 
pen to  meet  with  a  case  which  has  been 
neglectc<l — that  is,  where  the  fluid  has  not 
been  drawn  ofl"— you  will  find  that  the 
tumor  may  attain  any  magnitude.  I  have 
seen  a  liydnHcle  lumgiiig  down  to-tiic  pa- 
tient's kn<'es. 

Hydrocele  of  the  tunica  iHipinalii  occa- 
.sionullv  begins  with  some  degax'  uf  paiu 
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and  tenderness,  as  if  it  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  an  inflammatory  disease :  but 
such  cases  are  rare.  For  the  most  part, 
the  patient  has  no  knowledge  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  disease  until  he  discovers  that 
one  testicle  appears  to  be  larger  than  the 
other.  As  the  disea.se  proceeds, he  still  suffers 
no  inconvenience  except  what  may  be  attii- 
buted  to  the  increasing  bulk  of  the  tumor. 
At  last  it  becomes  visible  through  his  dress. 
The  skin  of  the  penis  is  drawn  forward 
into  the  scrotum,  so  that  the  penis  is  al- 
most buried  in  it.  The  tumor  is  always  in 
the  way,  and  is  liable  to  be  ruptured  by  an 
accidental  blow.  AMien  sucli  a  rupture 
takes  place,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
blood-vessel  is  ruptured  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  hydrocele  is  converted  into  one  of 
lu-ematocefe.  This  complication  deserves 
a  distinct  consideration,  and  for  what  I 
have  to  say  on  it  I  must  refer  j'ou  to  a  fu- 
ture lecture.  I  have  known,  however,  even 
a  small  hydrocele  to  be  raptured  by  a  very 
slight  blov\-,  and  without  any  hemorrhage. 
T  saw  a  case  of  this  kind  not  very  long 
since.  The  fluid  had  escaped  into  the  cel- 
lular membrane  of  the  scrotum  and  penis. 
I  made  a  few  ])uncturesAvith  a  needle,  and 
some  of  the  fluid  made  its  way  out,  but  by 
no  means  the  whole  of  it.  The  absorption 
of  the  remainder  took  place  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  and  the  tunica  vagina- 
lis being  now^  empty,  the  jjatient  thought 
hLm'-elf  cured  by  what  he  called  a  lucky 
accident ;  but  soon  aftenvards  the  .fluid 
became  again  collected,  and  the  hydrocele 
w^as  as  large  as  ever.  It  was  afterwards 
cured  by  an  operation. 

Spontaneous  cure. — However,  a  natural 
cure  of  a  hydrocele  does  take  place  in 
some  instances.  An  old  gentleman,  who 
was  chaplain  to  this  hospital  when  I  was 
a  pupil,  and,  indeed,  when  I  was  first  as- 
sistant surgeon,  had  had  a  hydrocele 
formerly,  which  at  last  attained  a  large 
size.  The  surgeons  here  at  that  lime  re- 
commended him  an  operation ;  but  he  had 
no  taste  for  operations,  and  declined  their 
offers.  At  last  it  grew  so  large  that  he 
could  no  longer  wear  his  smallclothes,  and 
he  went  back  to  the  old  dress  of  a  clergy- 
man, wearing  a  cassock,  to  conceal  his  in- 
firmity. When,  however,  he  had  had  the 
disease  for  some  j'cars,  the  tumor  began  to 
disappear,  and  ultimately  it  went  away 
entirely,  so  that  he  was  never  troubled 
with  it  afterwards.  I  every  now  and  then 
see  a  case  in  which  a  spontaneous  cure 
of  hydrocele  has  occurred.  You  will  in- 
quire, by  what  process  is  it  that  a  spon- 
taneous cure  is  effected.'  I  met  with  a 
case  in  which  it  took  place  under  my  own 
observation,  so  that  I  am  enabled  to  an- 
swer this  (jucstion.  I  shall  explain  to  you 
hereafter,  that  we  produce  the  artificial 
cure  by  exciting  a  slight  degree  of  inflam- 


mation in  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Notwith- 
standing that  in  a  few  instances  inflam- 
mation occurs  in  the  beginning,  and 
seems  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  hydrocele, 
yet,  so  it  is,  that  inflammation  induced  ar- 
tificially cures  it.  Well ;  in  the  case  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded, from  some  acci- 
dental cause,  I  could  not  say  from  what, 
the  tunica  vaginulis  became  inflamed,  and 
the  accidental  inflammation  did  that 
which  artificial  inflammation  does  in  other 
cases.  The  patient  was  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, with  a  double  hydrocele —that  is, 
one  connected  with  each  testicle.  Being 
very  infirm,  he  did  not  wish  to  have  any 
ojjeration  jjerformed  beyond  that  of  having 
the  fluid  occasionally  drawn  off.  So  he 
went  on  for  some  few  years.  At  last,  the 
fluid  not  having  been  abstracted  for  two 
or  three  months,  he  sent  to  me,  complain- 
ing of  pain  and  tenderness  of  one  testicle. 
Notwithstanding  this,  I  punctured  the 
tumor  and  drew  ofl'  some  ounces  of  fluid, 
not  like  that  of  a  hydrocele,  but  a  turbid 
serum,  such  as  j'ou  find  effused  from  in- 
flammation. The  inflammation  went  on  for 
a  time,  then  subsided,  and  ended  in  a  cure 
of  the  hydrocele. 

What  I  have  just  mentioned  reminds 
me  that  I  have  not  explained  the  nature 
and  appearance  of  the  fluid  of  this  kind  of 
hydrocele.  It  is  of  an  amber  colour,  and 
quite  transparent.  A  large  portion  of  it 
coagulates  with  heat,  and  on  the  addition 
of  nitric  acid.  It  resembles  very  nearly 
the  serum  of  the  blood,  both  in  its  ap- 
pearance and  in  its  chemical  composition ; 
the  chief  diflerence  being  that  it  contains 
rather  less  albumen.  Evei-y  now  and  then 
you  find  in  it  a  number  of  small  greasy 
particles,  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  some- 
thing like  a  metallic  lustre.  .  I  belieTe 
that  these  consist  of  adipocire.  It  is  an 
accidental  circumstance,  and  of  no  conse- 
quence in  practice.  Adipocire  is,  as  you 
will  be  informed  elsewhere,  often  found  in 
the  cysts  of  an  ovarian  tumor,  and  in  other 
tumors  also. 

Ding  iiflsis. — The  diagnosis  of  a  hydrocele  is 
sulfieientlj'  simple.  The  tumor  is  generally 
somewhat  pyramidal — that  is,  it  has  the 
form  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  being  some- 
what broader  below  than  it  is  above.  The 
pyramidal  form,  however,  is  not  constant ; 
sometimes  it  is  oval,  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  some  adhesion  of  the  tunica  va- 
ginalis at  the  upper  part ;  or  it  may  be  of 
the  shape  of  an  hour-glass,  there  being  a 
contraction  in  the  centre.  Wlien  this  oc- 
curs, you  find  what  appears  like  a  circular 
band,  which  renders  the  tunica  vaginalis 
more  unyielding  in  the  centre  than  else- 
where. If  you  draw  off  the  fluid  from  one 
division  of  the  hour-glass,  you  empty  the 
other  also,  which  proves  that  there  is  a 
communication  between  them.      Such  a 
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eomiimnication  exists  in  most  instances ; 
however,  every  «<>«"  and  then  you  meet 
with  a  ease  in  wliieh  the  tunica  ros^inalis  is 
completely  divided  into  two  ehamberS. 
There  may  be  an  adhesion,  from  previous 
inflammation,  which  thus  divides  it;  or 
whatever  process  it  may  be  which  makes 
the  contraction  of  the  common  hour-ijlass 
hydrocele,  it  may  ijo  on  until  it  produces 
a  complete  division  of  the  cavity.  That 
the  division  of  a  hydrocele  into  two  parts 
sometimes  takes  place  in  the  last-men- 
tioned manner,  is  jiroved  by  the  following 
case.  A  i^entleman  came  to  me  with  an 
hourglass  hydrocele ;  I  drew  ofi'  the  water 
from  the  lower  part,  and  in  doing  that 
emptied  the  upper  part.  He  came  to  me 
a  year  afterwards,  and  said  that  he  wished 
to  have  the  water  drawn  oft"  again.  I  ob- 
served that  the  contraction  of  the  hour- 
glass was  narrower;  and  on  drawing  oft" 
the  water  from  the  lower  cavity,  I  found 
that  the  upper  one  was  not  emptied,  and 
I  was  conse([uently  forced  to  puncture  that 
afterwards;  so  that  it  was  evident  tliat 
what  had  been  originally  a  i)artial  con- 
traction, in  the  course  of  a  year  had  become 
a  conii)lete  one. 

A  hydrocele  may  be  distinguished  from 
a  hernia  in  the  following  manner.  A  her- 
nia begins  at  the  upj.er  jiart,  and  descends 
towards  the  scrotum  ;  whereas  a  hydrocele 
begins  in  the  scrotum,  and  ascends  to  the 
groin.  In  a  case  of  hydrocele  there  is  al- 
ways a  space  at  the  uj)per  jiart,  below  the 
abdomiinil  ring,  wlicre  the  s]>ermatic  cord 
is  to  be  distinctly  felt  without  any  of  the 
tumor  lying  over  it ;  but  in  a  case  of  her- 
nia, the  tumor  at  this  ])art  is  always  in 
connexion  with  tlic  cord,  and,  except  in 
some  coni]iaratively  rare  cases,  the  cord 
lies  l)eliind  it. 

llulnieelc  may  be  distinguished  from 
varicocele  by  tlie  mere  examination  with 
the  fingers.  Jhe  tumor  of  a  hydrocele 
presents  an  uniform  surface  ;  whereas,  in 
varicocele,  you  may  distinctly  feel  the  curl- 
ing and  dilated  veins.  In  a  varicocele  you 
can  enij)ty  tiie  ves.sels  l)y  the  pressure  of 
the  fingers;  but  you  cannot  <lo  this  in  hy- 
drocele. In  a  case  of  vurieoccie,  the  tumor 
disn]>pears  when  the  jiaticnt  lies  down, 
which  it  does  not  in  hydrocele,  excejjt,  as 
I  iiavc  mentioned,  in  infants  where  there 
is  11  congenital  hydrocele  communicating 
with  the  belly. 

Vou  are  more  likely  to  confound  a  hy- 
diMcile  with  disrase  of  the  testicle  than 
Willi  cither  a  hernia  or  a  varicocele.  You 
nniy,  indeed,  at  once  distinguish  it  from 
inllannniition,  by  the  absence  of  ]>ain  or 
ti  iidcTness,  aiul  by  the  greater  hardness  of 
an  inlhinied  testicle,  lint  if  tiure  lie  fun- 
gus liiiMiiatixhs  of  the  testicle,  oi  any  other 
morbid  alteration  of  the  organ,  there  may 


be  no  pain,  and  then  one  of  these  diagnos- 
tic marks  is  wanting.  A  medullary  tumor, 
or  fungus  liaMuatodo.  of  the  testicle,  is 
sometimes  so  elastic,  that  you  can  scarcely 
persuade  yourself  that  it  does  not  contain 
fluid ;  and  thus  is  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  hydrocele.  Probably,  when  such  a 
mistake  has  been  made,  there  has  been  ge- 
nerally some  haste  and  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  surgeon.  jNevertheless,  I  have 
known  it  t()  be  made  by  some  very  cau- 
tious and  experienced  surgeons ;  and  we 
must  not,  tlierefore,  venture  to  say,  that  a 
careful  observation  is  not  necessary,  in  some 
instances,  in  order  to  make  a  correct  diag- 
nosis. A  hydrocele,  then,  presents  an  uni- 
form surface  to  the  fingers,  whereas  when 
there  is  a  medullary  tumor  of  the  testicle, 
or  any  other  morbid  alteration  in  the  struc- 
ture of  that  organ,  the  surface  is  never  so 
uniform.  A  hydrocele  is  elastic  every 
where  ;  but  when  there  is  medullary  dis- 
ease of  the  testicle,  you  feel  something 
like  Ihietualion  in  one  part;  while  in  ano- 
ther part  you  find  the  tumor  to  be  hard, 
solid,  and  presenting  nothing  like  the  feel- 
ing of  fluid  to  the  fingers. 

A  surgeon  of  great  repute,  whose  lec- 
tures I  attended  formerly,  used  to  tell  us 
that  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves 
if  we  ever  cimdescendcd,  in  a  ease  of  hy- 
drocele, to  resort  to  the  old  method  of  plac- 
ing a  candle  behind  it,  to  ascertain  whetlier 
the  tumor  was  transparent.  But  I  have 
known  this  very  surgeon  to  mistake  a  me- 
dullar} disease  »)f  the  testicle  for  a  hydro- 
cele more  than  once,  which  he  would  not 
have  done  if  he  had  had  reconrse  to  tlio 
mode  of  examination  to  which  he  objected. 
For  my  own  jiart,  I  frennently  subject  a 
hydrocele  to  this  mode  of  examination. 
Independently  of  the  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  it  where  there  is  any  iiucstion 
between  the  existence  of  a  hydrocele  or  a 
medullary  tumor,  there  is  another  reason 
for  having  recourse  to  it.  It  is  imiiortant, 
before  you  ojierate  for  hydrocele,  to  know 
exactly  the  situation  of  the  testicle.  It 
generally  is  found  at  the  back  ])art  of  the 
tunica  r<;j:;ii((//is,  but  not  always;  for  sonic- 
times  it  will  have  contracted  adhesions  t(» 
the  upjier  part,  sometimes  to  the  fore  jiart; 
and  if  you  examine  the  tumor  with  a  can- 
dle, you  directly  a-scertain  its  exact  posi- 
tion, the  fluid  of  the  hydrocele  being  trans- 
parent, and  the  testicle  being  opa<jue. 

Tirntment. — There  are  two  methods  of 
treating  hydrocele,  one  of  which  we  call  a 
jxilliiitiie  mode  of  treatment,  which  cures 
it  />i(>  tcinpi'ie  only  ;  while  the  other  is  in- 
tended to  pniduce  a  peniimieot  cure,  ^^'o 
introduce  a  small  t oeliar,  or  we  make  a 
liuneture  with  the  lancet.  Ifweeniiilo\  a 
trochar,  we  draw  oil  the  fluid  through  a 
euuula;  or  if  we  use  the  lancet,  we  intro- 
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dace  a  small  director  through  the  aper- 
ture, to  direct  the  fluid  outwards,  other- 
wise it  pervades  the  cellular  membrane  in- 
stead of  passing  out  through  the  external 
ivound.  In  one  or  other  of  these  ways  you 
may  draw  off  the  fluid  of  a  hydrocele,  and 
the  tumor  disappearing,  the  patient  ap- 
pears to  be  well.  But  in  a  little  time  the 
fluid  becomes  collected  agafn  ;  and  in  less 
than  twelve  months  the  operation  requires 
to  be  repeated. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  very 
desirable  to  obtain  a  permanent  cure  of  the 
disease ;  and  in  children  it  may  generally 
be  eflected  by  very  simple  means.  A  sti- 
mulating lotion,  composed  of  muriate  of 
ammonia,  say  one  ounce,  distilled  vinegar 
four  ounces,  water  foiu"  ounces;  a  lotion 
of  this  kind,  or  something  like  it,  applied 
by  means  of  compres-~es  to  the  hydrocele, 
and  kept  constantly  applied,  will  cure  the 
disease  in  children  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten ;  but  in  the  tenth  case  something  more 
may  be  wanted.  This  application,  how- 
ever, which  succeeds  so  frequently  in  chil- 
dren, very  seldom  succeeds  in  adults.  I 
say  very  seldom,  for  indeed  it.does  succeed 
in  them  in  some  instances ;  but  where  it 
would  prove  successful  once  in  the  adult, 
I  should  think  it  would  fail  twenty  times. 

Different  methods  have  been  proposed 
for  curing  a  hydrocele,  which  cannot  be  re- 
medied by  such  simple  means  as  I  have 
just  stated.  The  method  which  we  com- 
monly employ  is  this: — We  introduce  a 
trochar  with  a  silver  canula,  draw  off"  the 
fluid;  and  then,  by  means  of  an-  elastic 
gum  bottle  with  a  stop-cock  adapted  to  it, 
we  inject  some  stimulating  liquid  into  the 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Difl"erent 
surgeons  employ  difl'erent  stimulating  li- 
quids. Some  use  a  solution  of  alum, 
others  one  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  others 
port  wine  and  water.  I  always  employ 
the  same  thing,  viz.  equal  parts  of  port 
wine  and  water.  I  do  not  suppose  it  mat- 
ters which  you  use,  but  I  advise  you  al- 
ways to  employ  the  same  kind  of  injection, 
because  you  can  then  judge  more  exactly 
of  the  effect  which  it  ought  to  produce  at 
the  time  of  the  operation,  in  order  that  a 
cure  should  follow.  You  inject  port  wine 
and  water,  but  take  care  not  to  distend  the 
liinica  vaginalis  quite  as  much  as  it  was  dis- 
tended before,  lest  some  of  the  fluid  should 
escape  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 
scrotum.  I  have  known  three  or  four  in- 
stances in  which,  in  this  or  in  some  other 
way,  the  fluid  has  escaped,  producing  im- 
mediate inflammation  ancl  sloughing,  and 
requiring  extensive  scarifications,  to  save 
the  patient's  life.  With  care,  however,  there 
is  no  danger  whatever  of  this  accident. 
The  fluid  should  be  kept  in  the  cavity  of 
the  tunica  va<^iitaHs  for  a  certain  time— on  an 


average  about  six  or  eight  minutes;  but 
sometimes,  where  it  produces  no  pain,  it 
may  be  retained  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  in 
other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  where  it  in- 
duces great  immediate  pain,  it  may  be  let 
out  in  half  a  minute. 

The  injection  of  the  fluid  in  the  first  in- 
stance occasions  a  sickening  pain,  from 
pressure  on  the  testicle ;  that  goes  off  in  a 
little  time,  and  then  another  pain  takes 
place,  extending  from  the  spermatic  cord 
to  the  loins ;  and  when  this  occurs  you 
ought  to  let  out  the  fluid.  You  then  put 
on  a  suspensory  bandage,  to  keep  the  testi- 
cle supported,  and  let  the  patient  go  back 
to  bed.  I  would  not  advise  you  to  allo\y 
him  to  be  walk'ng  about,  or  moving  from 
one  room  to  another,  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days,  because  this  might  bring  on 
more  inflammation  than  was  wanted.  In 
our  profession  it  is  right  to  be  prudent, 
even  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  little 
matters.  One  inccmvenience,  at  any  rate, 
is  the  consequence  of  the  patient  exerting 
himself  too  soon,  or  too  much,  after  the 
operation,  namely,  that  a  longer  time 
elapses  before  the  fluid  effused  from  inflam- 
mation becomes  absorbed,  so  that  he  may 
regard  the  cure  as  being  completed.  The 
effect  of  the  operation  is  to  produce  inflam- 
mation in  the  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis; 
it  is  attended  u-^ually  with  no  disturbance 
of  the  system,  but  with  some  degree  of 
pain  and  tenderness  of  the  part,  ancl  with 
some  swelling.  The  swelling  arises  from 
serum  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  as  serum  is  effused  in  consequence 
of  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  peri- 
cardium, or  any  other  serous  membrane. 

You  should  always  apprise  the  patient 
that  he  will  have  a  return  of  the  swelling 
after  the  operation,  which  will  be  only 
temporary;  otherwise,  when  the  swelling 
comes  on,  in  consequence  of  the  inflam- 
mation, he  thinks  that  there  is  a  return  of 
the  disease,  and  is  disappointed.  The 
fluid  thus  effused  from  inflammation  will 
sometimes  be  absorbed  in  a  fortnight,  but 
more  frequently  a  month,  and  sometimes 
even  three  months,  will  be  required  for  it 
completely  to  disappear.  Not  unfrequently 
the  fluid  will  remain  after  the  pain  and 
tenderness  have  entirely  ceased,  and  yet 
be  absorbed  at  last.  The  operation  seldom 
fails  in  making  an  iiltimate  cure.  I  will 
not  say  that  it  never  fails,  because  I  should 
think  it  may  once  in  twenty  or  twenty-five 
times;  not  oftener. 

How  does  this  operation  effect  a  cure } 
In  some  instances,  where  an  opportunity 
has  occurred  of  examining  the  parts  in  the 
dead  body,  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  have  been  found  adhering 
to  one  another;  and  trusting  to  such  cases 
aloue,  we  might  say  it  is  jdain  that  the 
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operation  produces  inflammation;  that 
the  inflammation  causes  adhesion  of  the 
luii'ira  taginitlU,  and  the  obliteration  of  its 
cavity;  and  that  thus  a  cure  is  eflecled. 
It  used  to  be  supposed  that  the  cure  was 
always  accomplished  by  this  adhesion ; 
but  later  observations  have  shewn  tliat  it 
is  not,  and  that  sometimes  the  adhesions 
are  only  partial,  or  even  that  there  is  no 
adhesion  at  all,  and  still  there  is  a  cure. 
We  are,  tlierefore,  driven  to  the  sujjposi- 
tion,  that  the  inflammation  merely  pro- 
duces an  alteration  in  the  state  of  the 
secreting  vessels,  so  that  they  do  not  go  on 
secreting  fluid  as  they  did  before. 

Generally,  when  a  hydrocele  has  been 
cured  by  this  method,  the  cure  is  perma- 
nent. I  do  not  mean  for  a  year  or  two, 
but  for  ever.  There  are,  however,  excep- 
tions to  this  rule :  I  have  known  the  cure 
to  have  l)een  temporary,  and  the  hydrocele 
,to  ha\e  returned  after  tlic  lapse  of  many 
years.  A  gentleman  had  the  operation 
performed  by  Sir  Everard  Home:  he  was 
cured  for  seventeen  years,  and  then  the 
di^ease  returned:  and  I  remember  many 
years  ago  accompanying  Sir  Everard  Home 
to  inject  the  tunica  vaginalis  the  second 
time.  A  gentleman  came  to  me  this  last 
snmmer  wiih  a  liydrocele,  in  which  I 
could  not  avoid  remarking  the  extreme 
thickness  of  the  lunira  inuinalis.  I  never 
met  with  one  so  thick  and  firm  before.  I 
was  compelled  to  examine  it  very  care- 
fully before  I  could  >atisfy  myself  that  it 
^^as  really  a  case  of  hydrocele.  After- 
wards, on  inquiring  into  the  history  of 
it,  the  patient  tnld  me  that  he  had  had  a 
hydrocele  twenty  years  ago;  that  Sir  Eve- 
rard Home  had  then  injected  it,  and  that 
he  had  continued  well  until  within  a  few 
months  of  the  t=me  of  my  seeing  him.  He 
could  not  at  this  time  stay  in  London  to 
have  the  injection  repeated ;  but  I  drew 
ofl"  the  fluid,  and  I  found  the  testicle 
healtliy;  but  the  luuica  io^/;iu/i«,  and  the 
lellular  membrane  over  it,  were  cxceed- 
inglv  condensed  and  thickened. 

'I'here  seems  to  be  no  l)etter  method  of 
explaining  tlic  cure  b,  injection  than  that 
of  supixisinar  that  the  inflammation  which 
it  )>rodi:eis  in  the  lunira  luninnlii  alters  tlie 
action  of  the  secreting  vessels.  Yet  it  is 
astonishing  what  a  slight  degree  of  inflam- 
mation is  suflicient  to  produce  a  cure.  I 
operated  on  a  gentleman  for  hydrocele, 
and  injected  it,  w  itliout  causing  any  pain. 
I  kept  the  fluid  in  f(»r  ten  or  twelve  mi- 
nutes, but  still  he  liad  no  jiain.  and  there 
was  not  a  sini:le  mark  of  inflammation 
afterwards,  except  the  sliirhtest  possible 
decree  of  tenderness  of  the  tisticle;  just 
en<)u^h  to  make  him  say  that  he  felt  prc«- 
snri'  (m  it  more  than  on  the  other  testicle. 
There  was  searcely  any  percept ibie  swell- 
ing, and  y(  t  this  patient  obtained  a  cure. 


Thus  a  cure  may  take  place  where  there 
is  a  very  small  degree  of  inflammation ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  1  can  mention  to 
you  some  other  facts  which  prove  that  a 
great  degree  of  inflammation  will  by  no 
means  ensure  the  patient's  cure.  In  short, 
it  appears  that  the  chance  of  a  cure  is  not 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  inflamma- 
tion. A  gentleman  had  a  hydrocele:  a 
surgeon  drew  ofl"  the  water,  and  injected 
it,  and  a  good  deal  of  inflammation  fol- 
lowed ;  but  the  hydrocele  returned.  He 
consulted  me  two  or  three  years  after- 
ward-; I  repeated  the  operation,  very  con- 
siderable inlh^mmation  followed,  but  there 
was  no  cure ;  and  I  was  forced  to  eflfeet  it 
by  another  opera\ion,  which  I  shall  men- 
ti<m  to  you  presently.  There  was  a  gen- 
tleman, a  captain  in  the  navy,  who  la- 
boured under  Indrocele.  He  consulted 
the  surgeon  of  his  ship  about  it,  and  lie 
injected  it,  and  I  dare  say  iierformed  the 
operation  very  properly  ;  but  no  cure  fol- 
lowed. The  captain  came  to  London,  and 
coi;sulted  an  eminent  hospital  surgeim, 
who  injected  the  hydrocele  a  second  time; 
a  good  deal  of  inflammation  supervened ; 
but  the  second  ojieration  was  as  unsuccess- 
ful as  the  first.  He  consulted  then  another 
eminent  surgeon  in  Lor.don,  who,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  quite  sure  of  making  a 
cure,  injected  equal  parts,  not  of  port  wine 
and  water,  but  of  port  wine  and  brandy. 
A  very  violent  inflammation  folhjwed  this 
injection;  nevertheless,  the  patient  came 
to  me  a  year  afterwards  with  the  hydrocele 
in  its  original  state.  He  was  at  last  cured 
by  other  means. 

The  inflammation  which  follows  the 
operation  may  be  slisht  or  severe ;  and  in 
the  latter  case,  it  will  every  now  and  then 
go  on  to  suppuration,  an  abscess  being 
formed  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
I  have  never  known  this  to  ha])iien  after 
the  operation  by  injection,  exee])t  in  West 
Indians,  ami  in  them  only  in  three  out  of 
a  great  number  of  ea.ses;  for  West  Indians 
are  remarkably  liable  to  this  disease;  and 
a  great  many  come  to  this  e«)untry  to  have 
it  ciired.  In  the  eases  to  which  I  allude, 
the  injected  fluid  was  not  made  stronger 
than  usual,  and  it  was  kept  in  a  shorter 
time  than  usiml ;  in  one  ease  only  a 
single  minute ;  and  yet  the  inflammation 
Went  on  till  it  became  excessive:  there 
was  violent  pain,  a  great  degree  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  the  patient  was 
altogether  in  a  state  of  eonsidcr.ible  sufler- 
ing,  until,  after  a  few  days,  an  opening 
was  madf  in  the  tunica  laginalii  with  a 
laiH-et,  and  there  ru^hKl  out  a  quantity  of 
pus.  Tlie  patient's  sufferings  were  now 
at  an  end,  the  pus  ceased  to  be  secreted, 
and  the  tunica  vugina'it  contracted,  ami  the 
patient  in  each  of  these  <ases  was  cured. 

1  would  advise  yon,  a-  a  general  rule,  to 
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use  the  operation  by  injection ;  for,  of  the 
others  wliich  have  been  invented,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  none  are  to  be  com- 
pared witli  it,  either  as  to  the  certainty  or 
facility  of  cure.  However,  ■vvlieu  this  fails, 
you  must  resort  to  some  other  method, 
and  therefore  it  is  our  business  to  consider 
.  what  other  operations  have  been  proposed 
for  hydrocele. 

Mr.  Pott  proposed  to  treat  a  hydrocele 
by  passing  a  seton  through  the  tumor. 
The  seton  being  a  foreign  body,  excites 
inflammation  of  the  tuuica  vaginalis,  so 
that  the  principle  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
operation  by  injection.  I  have  performed 
this  operation,  but  it  is  a  long  while  ago, 
and  I  preserved  no  notes  of  the  case,  so 
that  I  am  afraid  to  speak  of  the  results  of 
my  own  practice.  I  know,  however,  that 
it  failed  in  one  case ;  and  I  believe  it 
succeeded  very  well  in  another.  I  am 
speaking  of  adult  patients.  It  seems  an 
operation  remarkably  well  suited  to  young 
children,  where  an  operation  is  really  re- 
quired,— a  circumstance  of  rare  occurrence. 
I  have  heard  of  some  surgeons,  whose 
judgments  I  respect,  and  who  have  a  high 
opinion  of  this  operation  even  in  adults; 
and  I  have  no  right  to  contradict  them. 
The  operation  by  injection,  however,  is 
undoubtedly  much  preferable  to  it.  The 
seton  should  be  used  only  where  the  injec- 
tion has  failed. 

Another  operation  was  that  of  applying 
caustic  potash,  so  as  to  make  a  sliugh  ex- 
tending through  the  scrotum  and  through 
the  tunica  vaginalis.  When  the  slough  sepa- 
rates,the  cavity  of  the  (i/Hicai'«^'-!iia7wbeeomes 
exposed,  the  water  escapes,  and  by  degrees 
the  tunica  vaginalis  contracts,  the  slight  in- 
flammation produced  by  the  caustic  pot- 
ash being  suflicient  to  cure  the  hydrocele. 
I  have  performed  this  operation  in  two 
or  three  instances;  but  I  must  say  from 
what  I  have  seen,  that  it  is  an  operation 
not  to  be  put  in  comparison  with  that  by 
injection,  and  I  would  advise  you  not  to 
hare  recourse  to  it. 

The  operation  most  commonly  performed 
before  that  of  injection  was  introduced  into 
this  country,  was  the  one  I  am  going  to  de- 
scribe. It  was  called  the  operation  by  incision. 
An  incision  is  made  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  which  gives  exit  to  the  fluid ; 
then  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane  is 
to  be  dressed  with  lint,  or  sprinkled  with 
flour,  or  some  other  foreign  body  is  to  be 
introduced,  which  will  bring  on  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration.  This  operation  is  a 
very  certain  and  effectual  method  of  curing 
hj'drocele :  it  makes  the  inner  surface  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  granulate,  and  I  sup- 
pose ultimately  terminates  in  an  oblitera- 
tion of  the  cavity.  I  have  performed  this 
operation  in  several  instances;  but  I  have 


resorted  to  it  only  where  the  operation  by 
injection  had  previously  failed.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  ought  ever  to  be  performed, 
except  under  these  circumstances.  I  can- 
not say  of  this  what  may  be  said  of  the 
operation  by  injection— that  it  is  a  mild 
method  of  treatment,  producing  but  little 
inconvenience  to  the  i)atient.  The  fact  is, 
the  operation  by  incision  is  very  severe; 
and  in  every  case  in  which  I  have  either 
performed  it  myself,  or  seen  it  performed 
by  others,  it  has  been  followed  not  only 
by  much  local  inflammation,  extending  to 
the  cellular  membrane  and  scrotum,  to 
which  parts  the  inflammation  never  ex- 
tends after  injection,  but  by  a  great  deal 
of  constitutional  disturbance.  There  is 
al Will's  a  frequent  and  strong  pulse,  a  hot 
skin,  and  in  many  instances  a  flushed 
countenance,  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  the 
head,  and  an  evident  determination  of 
blood  to  the  brain,  so  that  I  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  bleeding  the  patient. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  known  a 
case  in  which  these  symptoms-  did  not 
readily  subside  under  a  proper  treatment ; 
but  I  can  readily  believe  what  I  have  been 
formerly  told  by  older  surgeons,  who  re- 
membered the  time  when  the  operation 
was  commonly  performed,  that  it  was  ac- 
tuallj-  attended  with  some  degree  of  danger. 
It  is  undoubtedly  an  operation  which 
ought  not  to  be  indiscriminately  performed. 
We  must  leave  the  subject  of  Encysted 
Hydrocele  to  the  next  lecture. 


NOTTINGHAM  ADDRE.SS 

TO  THE  I.ATE 

MEDICAL   OFFICERS    OF    THE    GENERAL 
DISPENSARY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Bledical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
You  will  perceive  by  the  accompanying 
resolutions  and  address,  that  the  practi- 
tioners of  this  town  have  almost  unani- 
mously (I  believe  I  may  s.ay  with  one  ex- 
ception) approved  of  the  high-.s])iri ted  con- 
duet  of  the  medical  men  who  lately 
resigned  their  situations  at  the  Aldersgate- 
street  Dispensary.  I  am  requested  to 
transmit  to  you  the  account  of  the  resohi- 
tions,  and  a  copy  of  the  address,  which  are 
sent  not  doubting  you  will  do  us  all  the 
favour  to  insert  them  in  your  Gazette. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  William.'?. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  medical  practi- 

tii>nt.'rs  of  Nottingham,  held  in  the  Ex- 
change Hall,  pnrsuant  to  requisition, — Dr. 
fliarsden  in  the  chair, — the  roUi>\ving  reso- 
lutions were  unanimously  adopted :  — 

Moved  by  Dr.  Pigot,  seconded  by  3Ir. 
Watts— 

1.  That  tliis  meeting  docs  most  highly 
approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  medical  offi- 
cers of  the  A Idtrsgatc- street  Dispensary, 
in  resigning  their  situations  when  they 
could  no  longer  hold  them  with  honour  to 
themselves. 

IMoved  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Williams,  seconded 
by  Mr.  R.  Davison — 

2.  Tliat  the  following  address  be  pre- 
sented to  the  late  medical  officers  of  the 
above  institutiim,  expressive  of  tlie  high 
sense  of  their  conduct  entertained  by  the 
medical  practitioners  of  this  town. 

3.  That  coi)ies  of  the  resolutions,  and  of 
the  address,  be  transmitted  to  the  editors 
of  the  Medical  fJazettc  and  Lancet. 

4.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
given  to  the  Mayor,  for  his  kind  permis- 
sion to  use  the  Exchange  Hall. 

5.  That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be 
presented  to  Dr.  Marsden,  for  so  promptly 
calling  this  meeting,  and  for  his  able  con- 
duct in  the  chair. 

To  the  late  Medical  Officers  of  the  Aldersgate- 
street  Dispensary,  London. 

Gentlemen, — We  hasten  to  address  you, 
to  record  our  high  sense  of  admiration  at 
your  conduct,  in  resigning  your  situations 
at  the  Aldcrsgate-street  Dispensary.  We 
cannot  sufficiently  admire,  we  cannot  suffi- 
ciently approve,  we  can  scarcely  find  lan- 
guage sufficiently  energetic  to  convey  to  you 
those  sentiments  of  esteem  and  of  gratitude 
which  pervade  our  breasts,  wlu'ii  we  reflect 
u])on  the  noble  stand  you  have  made,  on 
lioiiiHir  and  principle,  against  the  short- 
sighted and  debasing  attempt  to  open  the 
appointments  at  public  charities  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

(icntlcmen,  we  thank  you.  We  cannot 
sufficiently  deprecate  the  attempt,  which 
would  be  the  means  of  eiiablinLr  men  of 
the  lowest  reputation  in  our  jirofession — 
the  mere  traders  in  phiisic — to  i)hice  t'lemselves 
in  public  situations  by  the  force  of  money, 
keeping  out  by  so  doing  those  hii;h- 
minded,  honourabU-,  and  talented  indivi- 
duals, whose  monil  worth  and  humane 
cliaraetcrs  must  be  a  guarantee  of  their 
kind  atlcntiims  to  the  i»oor,  and  whose  ob- 
jects in  seeking  such  situations  will  be  to 
extend  their  usefulness  to  their  fellow- 
creatures. 

Gentlemen,   such  usefnluess    lias    been 


your  object  in  your  late  attendance 
at  the  Aldcrsgate-street  Dispensary;  and 
high  as  some  of  you  have  already  in- 
roUed  your  names  in  the  terajjle  of  science, 
still  higher  have  you  all  enrolled  your 
names  as  examples  to  your  medical  bre- 
thren, of  honour,  integrity,  and  moral 
worth,  as  opposed  to  the  sordid  calcula- 
tions o{  gain. 

It  seems  to  us,  that  the  individuals  who 
supported  the  unwise  and  degrading  i)ro- 
position  viewed  their  subscriptions  as  su- 
perior to  the  time,  industry,  and  talent, 
given  by  the  medical  officers  to  the  poor  of 
the  charity.  We  are  ashamed  even  to  en- 
tertain sucli  an  idea.  ^Vhere  there  is  dis- 
ease and  penury,  there,  patiently,  labori- 
ously, and  unostentatiously,  is  the  medical 
man  found  alleviating  suflering  and  dis- 
tress ;  and  even  when  pestilence  walketh 
abroad,  fearlessly  does  the  medical  man 
seek  the  abode  of  jjoverty,  risking  his  own 
life,  and  the  support  he  is  to  his  own  fa- 
mily, to  save  the  life  of  the  poorest  of  his 
fellow. creatures. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  services  of  medi- 
cal men  to  public  charities  are  viewed  in  a 
proper  light,  and  that,  instead  of  consider- 
ing these  gentlemen  as  the  mere  instru- 
ments of  the  benevolence  of  subscril)ers, 
it  is  steadily  impres-ed  that  medical  offi- 
cers are  the  very  corner-stones  of  charities, 
for  without  them  no  medical  charities 
could  exist. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  now  another  link  in 
the  chain  of  honourable  nie<lical  indej)en- 
dcnee ;  and  we  repeat  our  tiianks  to  you 
most  cordially,  for  your  disinterested  con- 
duct. 

Allow  us  to  remain,  gentlemen,  with  the 
greatest  respect, 

(Signed  by)         W.  Marsden,  M.D. 

John  Mitchell  David  on,  M.D. ;  Jolin 
C'althrop  Williams,  M.D.;  William 
Valentine,  F.L.S. ;  Joseph  Thomi)son  ; 
Augustus  Greaves;  John  Higginbot- 
ton ;  Robert  Davison;  John  ("aunt; 
Andrew  Blake,  ]\I.D.;  W.  Watts; 
Thomas  Allen;  John  \V right;  .Au- 
gustus Darby;  J.  N.  Tlionij)  on  ;  Jas. 
Butlin  ;  F.  Mann;  Heckil  Truman; 
G.M.White;  (iodfrcy  Hi>wi't,  M.D. ; 
Booth  Eddison  ;  A.  R.  Sanderson; 
Joseph  AVhite;  Thomas  Bevcridge; 
Alex.  Manson,  M.D.;  J.  Woodcock 
Hall;  Thomas  Kitelee;  John  Attcn- 
burrow ;  R.  Hutchinson,  M.D. ;  H. 
Oldknow;  J.  M.  B.  Pigot,  M.D.;  H. 
C.  Attenburrow;  William  Wright. 
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CORK  ADDRESS 

To  the  late  Medical  Officers  of  the  Aldersgate- 
street  Dispensary,  London. 

Gentlemen,  —  We,  the  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  the  Cork  General  Disjiensaiy, 
viewing  with  pleasure  your  manly  and  de- 
termined conduct,  beg  to  offer  our  tribute 
of  applause.  We  rejoice  in  the  act,  as  the 
commencemeut  of  a  great  change.  The 
medical  profession  has  too  long  patiently 
submitted  to  the  ill  treatment  of  men  who, 
placed  in  a  little  brief  authority,  have 
used  that  authority  as  a  means  of  pettv 
tyranny ;  and  we  feel  that  the  entire  body 
of  the  profession  will  not  only  approve  of 
such  conduct,  Ijut  act  upon  it,  should  cir- 
cumstances render  necessary  such  mea- 
sures. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 
w'ith  sincere  esteem,  your  obedient  ser- 
vants, 

T.  Mackey,  M.D.;  M.  M'Namara,  M.D. ; 
John  Copinger,  M.D. ;  Timothy  Lucy, 
M.D.  W.  Flemvng  Porter,  "M.D!  ; 
Richard  T.  Fowler,  M.D. ;  L,  Herbert 
Orpen,  M.D.  Surgeons. 


EFFECTS     OF     AN     OBTURATOR 
MADE  OF  DIFFERENT  METALS. 

A  LADY,  under  the  care  of  MM.  Nauche 
and  Moncourier,  had  a  great  fissure  in  the 
palate,  through  which  her  food  used  to 
pass  into  her  nostrils.  A  dentist  very 
ingeniously  made  an  obtuftitor  which  re- 
medied the  accident,  but  caused  a  remark- 
able sensation.  A  metallic  taste  and  a 
slight  numbness  were  experienced,  analo- 
gous to  those  produced  by  galvanic  ar- 
rangements. Suspecting  that  this  might 
be  occasioned  by  the  dissimilar  metals  em- 
ployed in  the  composition  of  the  instru- 
ment, M3I.  Nauche  and  Moncourier  put 
into  their  patient's  mouth  two  disks  of 
zinc  and  copper  soldered  together:  the 
sensation  now  produced  was  recognized  as 
similar  to  that  caused  by  the  obturator, 
difl'ering  only  in  intensity.  The  dentist 
was  ordered  to  make  another  instrument, 
all  of  platina—  the  former  being  of  i)!atina 
jointed  with  gold.  No  sensation  v.as  ex- 
perienced from  the  new  obturator.  From 
this  we  may  gather  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing those  instruments  of  a  single  metal 
which  are  intended  to  be  left  in  the  sys- 
tem. When  the  metals  are  dissimilar,  an 
electric  current  will  be  established,  giving 
rise  to  decompositions  of  the  fluids  which 
they  touch,  and  to  feelings  which  may 
jirove  very  troublesome. — Gaz.  des  Hop. 
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Abscess 

.        3 

Boue 

s&  Stomach 

5 

Age  and  Debility  .      SO 

Brain 

6 

Apoplexy 

9 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

5 

Asthma 

5 

Insanity 

2 

Ciiiicer 

2 

Jaundice  ■ 

2 

C!iil.1birth     . 

1 

Liver,  diseased 

2 

Cholera 

9 

Locked  Jaw 

1 

CoRsumptiou 

.      4.'> 

Jleasles 

13 

Convulsions 

.      30 

niortiiicatioa 

9 

Croup    . 

3 

Paralysis 

4 

Uentilion  or  Teetliiu?  3 

Rlieumatism 

1 

Dropsy 

.       12 

Scrofula 

I 

Dropsy  on  the  B 

rain  18 

Small-Pox     . 

4 

Epilepsy 

1 

Sore    Throat     an 

d 

Erysipelas     . 

9 

Quinsey     . 

1 

Fever 

Spasms 

1 

Fever,  Scarlet 

.'         11 

Stone  and  Gravel 

1 

Fever,  Typhus 

Thrush 

2 

Gout 

Tumor           • 

1 

Heart,  diseased 

1 

Hooping-Cough 

6 

Inflammation 

.      27 

Stillborn 

6 

Decrease  of  I 

urials,  as  compared  witli  } 
ing  week        .        .         .J 

16 

the  preced 
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Thermombter. 

IBaromkter. 

Thursday  .  10 

from  35  to  68 

30  Ifi  to3013 

Friday    .  .  11 

33       55 

30  09 

30-03 

Saturday  .  12 

32       50 

29  98 

29  95 

Sunday  .  .  13 

30       51 

3001 

30  07 

Monday .   .  14 

40       59 

29  57 

29  40 

Tuesday  .  .  15 

43       55 

29  27 

29  04 

Wednesday  IP 

39       66 

29- IC 

29-31 

Prevailing  wind,  S.  W. 

Except  the  lOth  and  llth,  generally  cloudy; 
with  frequent,  and  at  times  heavy  rain. 

Rain  fallen,  "95  of  an  inch. 

Aurora  Borealis.  —  From  half-past  six  on 
the  evening  of  the  12th,  till  after  midnight,  the 
northern  hemisphere  was  remarkably  illumined 
to  the  height  of  40".  About  a  quarter  to  seven, 
a  large  coruscation  aro:  einadirectionfromN.E.to 
S.W.  to  within  about  20^  of  the  zenith  :  it  then  be- 
came detached  from  the  horizon,  and  moved  acros? 
the  heavens  much  like  a  cloud  strongly  illumined 
by  the  setting  sun,  till  seven  ;  by  which  time, 
about  fiO^  of  its  length  had  disappeared  in  the 
S.W.  horizon.  From  this  period,  it  in<reaseA 
greatly  in  breadth  and  brilliancy,  and  at  half-past 
seven  moved  towards  the  place  from  whence  it 
rose,  till  its  length  exceeded  90°,  and  so  continued 
till  nearly  eight,  gradually  becoming  fainter,  till 
about  half-past  eight  it  disappe.ired.  Several 
smaller  ones  were  seen  during  the  interval,  mov- 
ing from  the  N.  towards  the  zenith. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

Surgical  Essays:  the  result  of  Clinical 
Observations  made  at  Guv's  Hospital. 
By  B.  B.  Cooper,  F.R.S.  &c.' 

Memoir  on  the  External  Division  of  the 
Sac  in  Slraugulated  Eleruia.  By  C.  A. 
Key,  Esq.  &c. 

Errata. — In  Dr.  Ramsbotham's  Intro- 
ductory Lecture,  p.  35,  1.  38,  for  "  Track," 
read  "  Irack ;"  p.  36,  1.  46,  for  "  Oman," 
read  "  Omar;"  p.  40,  1.52,  dele  "  natural." 
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Lectire  III.— r//E  PELVIS. 
Importance  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
thape  unit  dimemioiis  of  the  pelvis. — A  correct 
idea  of  the  relative  bearings  of  the  pelvis, 
in  regard  to  the  si)inal  column,  will  not 
only  inforiu  us  how  the  uterus  is  supported 
during  the  last  months  of  pregnancy, 
but  is  of  high  value  in  a  ])ractical  point  of 
view,  iiiiismuch  as  we  are  al)le,  by  keej)- 
ing  the  observations  previously  made  in 
mind,  to  place  our  i)atient  under  labour 
in  that  situation  which  most  readily  al- 
lows the  descent  of  the  child's  head  into 
the  cavity  of  the  i)clvis,  and  also  facilitates 
its  cscai>e  externally.  The  ]tosition,  then, 
of  wliiiii  I  sliall  hereafter  si)eak  more  fully, 
Khould  be  with  the  shoulders  directed  for- 
wards, llic  sjiine  bent  somewhat  into  a 
curve  outwards,  the  thighs  drawn  u])  to- 
wards the  abdomen,  and  the  legs  bent 
back  a  little  upon  the  thighs;  the  whole 
person  lying  on  the  left  side  (as  exempli- 
tied  by  this  phantom.)  By  this  posture 
we  destroy,  in  some  degree,  the  natural  in- 
cufvali  tn  of  the  s]iine  at  the  lumbar  vcr- 
tebnp,  and  tlie  c<insc(|uent  oltlitpiiiy  of 
the  pelvic  brim,  and  we  bring  liie  line  of 
the  trunk  of  the  body  niore  into  tiie  diret'- 
tion  of  the  line  of  the  pelvic  entrance. 
We  cannot  hen<l  the  body  so  coniidctely  as 
to  throw  the  axis  of  the  sii|)crior  a|)erture 
into  a  straight  line  with  that  of  the  trunk, 
hut  we  may  ajiproximalc  the  two  axes 
near  to  each  (»ther.  ()fe(|ual,  and  even 
greater,  im]>ortance  is  it  for  us  to  possess 
nn  accurate  know  lege  of  the  dinunsions 
and  sha|u  ipf  the  pelvis.  I  shall  therefore 
:M>8.— XIII. 


be  excused  if  I  here  recajiitulate  briefly 
what  I  had  the  honcmr  to  lay  down  at  our 
last  meeting — viz.  that  the  female  pelvis 
is  divided  into  brim,  cavity,  and  outlet; 
that  the  brim  has  a  long  and  short  diame- 
ter, so  also  has  the  outlet ;  that  the  long 
diameter  of  the  brim  measures  about  five 
inches  from  side  to  side,  and  the  short  dia- 
meter about  four  inches  from  the  front  to 
the  back  part ;  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
outlet  are  the  same,  although,  in  position, 
the  diameters  are  reversed;  that  the  long 
diameter  of  the  outlet  is  from  the  fore  to 
the  back  part  when  the  os  occygis  is  press- 
ed back,  and  mca,sures  nearly  live  inche.<!, 
and  sometimes  even  more  — depending  a 
good  ileal  upon  the  mobility  of  the  bone; 
and  that  the  short  diameter  is  from  side  to 
side,  and  is  about  four  inches,  perhaps  a 
trifle  less. 

The  Outlet  of  the  Pelvis. 


|{i.h;ui;n(i;s.— (),  Tiie  ))oint  of  thecoc- 
cy\;  the  end  of  the  line  sliews  the  extent 
to  whiih  it  is  fi'e(|uentlv  jircsscd  back  in 
labour,  c,  The  under  edge  of  the  .symphy- 
sis pubis. 

You  will  recollect  the  general  figure  of 
the  ]ielvis  :  that  it  is  deep  behind  and  shal- 
low in  front,  possessinif,  from  ih.'  ))oint  of 
the  OS  coccygis  to  the  ]>roni()iit<iiy  of  the 
sacrum,  a  depth  of  about  live  inches  and 
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a  half  or  six  inches ;  behind  the  symphysis 
pubis,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  or  an  inch 
and  a  half;  and  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  up  to  the  brim,  about  three  inches 
and  a  half.  You  will  bear  in  mind  also,  that 
the  perfection  of  the  oval  at  the  brim  is 
broken  by  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum, 
which  dijjs  forward  over  the  superior  aper- 
ture. 

Let  us  now  adapt  this  knowledge  to 
practical  purposes.  It  occasionally  hap- 
pens, that  even  when  the  head  presents,  it 
ofiFers  itself  not  in  the  most  favourable  si- 
tuation for  its  descent  through  the  brim. 
We  shall  find  that  the  natural  inclination  of 
the  head,  at  the  commencement  of  labour,  is 
with  the  face  to  one  side  and  the  occiput 
to  the  other;  but  it  is  sometimes  so  placed 
that  the  face  looks  forwards,  with  the 
brow  resting  above  the  symphysis  jmbis, 
or  backward,  directly  against  the  promon- 
tory of  the  sacrum.  These  are  unfortunate 
situations;  a  head  of  a  common  size  can- 
not thus  enter  a  common-sized  pelvis ;  a 
change  in  its  position  must  therefore 
take  place,  cither  effected  by  nature  or  by 
the  hand  of  the  attendant.  You  see,  in 
the  specimen  before  me,  how  easily  the 
head  enters  the  brim  when  the  face  lies 
laterally,  and  how  impossible  it  would  be 
even  to^brc^  it  through  when  the  forehead 
impinges  either  on  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum  or  the  symphysis  pubis.  Besides, 
not  only  in  head  presentations  shall  we 
find  a  correct  idea  of  these  dimensions 
highly  valuable  to  us,  but  such  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  those  instances  when  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  turn  the  child,  as  also 
indeed  under  common  breech  presenta- 
tions. 

We  shall  hereafter  find,  that  in  breech 
or  footling  presentations,  or  when  a  case 
has  been  made  one  of  the  footling  kind 
by  the  operation  of  tunung,  some  little  as- 
sistance is  often  required,  on  the  part  of 
the  obstetrician,  to  facilitate  the  extrica- 
tion of  the  shoulders  and  head;  and  al- 
though I  wish  to  lay  it  down  distinctly,  as 
an  axiom  thus  early  in  the  course,  that  all 
uncessary  interference  under  labour  must 
be  injurious,  still  there  are  instances  (and 
they  are  both  frequent  and  various)  in 
which  the  attendant  may  adminster  most 
essential  aid. 

Presuming,  then,  that  some  delay  oc- 
curs in  the  descent  of  the  head  after  the 
shoulders  have  passed  the  brim,  either 
from  the  pelvis  being  rather  smaller 
than  natural,  or  from  a  want  of  sufficiently 
powerful  uterine  action,  and  some  extrac- 
tive efforts  are  required  to  terminate  the 
labour — if  we  have  been  careless  in  making 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  shape  and 
dimensions  of  the  brim,  or  have  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  retain  such  trifles 
in  our  memory,  we  shall  see  what  injury 
may  be  done.     We  may  bring  the  head  to 


the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  with  the  face  look- 
ing either  towards  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum  or  towards  the  symphysis  pubis ; 
and  under  such  misdirected  efforts  we  may 
use  as  much  force  as  we  possess — we  may 
tire  ourselves  with  the  exertion  which 
we  make  —  nay,  we  may  actually  se- 
parate the  child's  head  from  its  body  — 
drag  away  the  body,  and  leave  the 
head  in  tttero  —  and  yet  not  accom- 
plish the  purpose  we  intend.  Let  us,  then, 
remember  correctly  the  form  of  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis — let  us  place  the  head  with 
the  face  to  one  side  and  the  occiput  to  the 
other,  and  then  it  will  descend  with  com- 
parative ease. 

Again:  it  is  not  of  less  consequence 
that  we  should  recollect,  in  such  a  case, 
the  formation  of  the  cavity  and  the  diame- 
ters of  the  outlet.  If,  for  instance,  we  do 
not  bear  in  mind  that  the  axis  of  the  su- 
perior and  that  of  the  inferior  ajiertures 
are  in  a  different  directicm — that  the  axis 
of  the  entrance  is  downwards  and  back- 
wards, while  that  of  the  outlet  is  down- 
wards and  forwards — and  endeavour  to 
bring  the  head  through  the  brim  by  draw- 
ing the  side  of  the  neck  under  the  pubis — 
we  shall  most  likely  fail  in  our  object  of 
delivery.  But  if,  recollecting  that  the 
axis  of  the  entrance  is  downwards  and 
backwards,  we  press  the  neck  back,  so  that 
the  shoulder  bears  against  the  point  of  the 
coccyx,  while  the  face  is  turned  to  one  of 
the  ilia,  we  shall  then  be  directing  the 
head  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  axis  of 
the  entrance,  and  most  probably  shall  ac- 
complish what  we  intend.  Still  it  re- 
mains in  the  pelvis ;  it  is  not  extracted. 
If,  then,  forgetting  that  the  axis  of  the 
outlet  is  down^Nards  and  forwards,  and 
that  the  lateral  is  the  short  diameter,  we 
attempt  to  extract  the  child  after  the  head 
has  passed  through  the  brim  by  continu- 
ing to  direct  it  backwards,  we  shall  still, 
in  all  probability,  be  foiled.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  we  remember  this;  then,  by 
turning  the  nape  of  the  neck  under  the 
arch  of  the  pubis,  and  throwing  the  face 
into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  at  the  same 
time  depressing  the  chin  by  the  introduction 
of  the  finger  into  the  foetal  mouth,  we 
shall  be  using  our  utmost  means  (and  that 
most  scientifically)  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  labour,  so  far  as  the  birth  of 
the  child  is  concerned. 

Shape  mid  dhnensions  of  the  fecial  head. — 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  head  of  the  foftus;  and  as  we  have 
already  described  both  the  brim  and  the 
outlet  of  tlie  pelvis  to  be  somewhat  oval, 
we  must  observe  that  the  same  configura- 
tion is  apparent  in  the  head  of  the  child — 
that  it  is,  indeed,  an  o^al  shape,  ha  ing, 
therefore,  a  long  and  a  short  diameter; 
the  long  diameter  being  from  the  forehead 
to   the  occiput,    and  the   short   diameter 
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from  the  tuberosity  of  one  parietal  bone 
to  that  of  t!ic  other. 

In  extent,  these  diamctors  are,  from  the 
forehead  to  tiie  ocuii)ut,  about  four  inches 
and  a  half;  and  fnun  the  tuberosity  of  one 
parietal  bone  to  tliat  of  tlie  other,  about 
three  inehes  and  a  half  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  these  measurements  are  exact, 
any  more  than  that  the  measurements  I 
have  given  re<!;ardinir  the  pelvis  are  always 
the  same ;  but  as  I  liave  told  you  that  we  take 
a  fancied  standard  i)elvis,  so  we  also  take 
a  fancied  stan  lard  jiead — such  an  one  as 
we  most  commonly  meet  with.  I  shall 
not  crive  you  any  other  dimensions  of  tlie 
heiul  except  one,  because  that  would  tend 
rather  to  distract  your  attention  than 
otherwise :  I  allude  to  the  space  between 
the  vertex  and  ciiin  obliquely,  and  this 
measures,  in  a  common-si/ed  child's  head, 
about  five  inches  and  a  half.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  the  compression  of  the 
bones  under  labour,  this  diameter  is  gene- 
rally somewhat  increased,  and  occasionally 
will  ajiproach  seven  inches,  and  even  ex- 
ceed it.  The  long  diameter  of  the  child's 
head,  from  the  foreluad  to  the  occiput,  be- 
ing four  inches  and  a  half,  and  from  side 
to  side  three  inches  and  a  half,  you  will  see 
that  we  have  a  clear  sj)ace  of  about  half  an 
inch  in  a  common-sized  |)elvis,  between 
the  cranial  and  the  pelvic  bones,  when  the 
head  is  j)roperly  ))laced,  both  in  tlie  lateral 
and  conjugate  diameters;  which  is  <iuite 
sufficient  generally  for  the  easy  passage  of 
the  child's  head. 

(tenentl  aiiaUmticnl  character  of  the  fatal 
head. — It  is  necessary  also  that  we  should 
pay  some  attentioji  to  the  general  anato- 
mical character,  as  well  as  to  the  form  and 
size,  of  the  child's  head.  We  observe  that 
the  fietal  head,  at  birth,  is  not  as  the  adult 
head  appears  to  i)c — one  continuation  of 
solid  bone.  I  say  as  the  adult  Uvadappeais 
to  be,  because  we  know  that,  in  reality,  it 
is  not;  but  lookini^at  the  skull  externally, 
csj)ecially  in  an  old  jierson,  without  taking 
it  to  pieces,  we  should  ai>prehen(l  that  it 
was  one  solid  jiiece  r)f  bone  :  but  very  rlif- 
ferent  is  the  head  of  the  fcetus,  even  when 
regarded  extenially ;  for  we  there  imme- 
diately ol)serve  tl  at  it  is  formed  of  a  num- 
l>er  of  Ixines,  whi(  li  are  divided  from  each 
other  by  intervciiing  lines  and  spaces, 
'i'bes*;  lines  and  sj)aces  are  membranous, 
and  have  obtained  the  name  of  m/.'i/ics  and 
Jimtdiiel/es.  The  lines  are  terujrd  sutures, 
from  the  F.alin ;  llie  spaces,  fonlanelli's, 
from  the  French  ;  or  ^pty/jiura,  after  the 
(ireek.  'J'lie  term  fontanclle  was  adojjted 
because  it  was  sujtposcd  that  a  humour 
distilled  from  the  brain  through  these  un- 
ossified  aiK-rlnres. 

The  bone^  tliat  we  have  to  take  notice  of 
■  >l>sletriealiy,  in  the  skull  of  the  child,  are 
but  few  :  the  two  parutal  l)oncs,  of  a  sciiiarc 
nhajH^  which  fonn  the  i>rinci)>al  bulk  of 


the  child's  head  laterally ;  the  frontal  bone 
anteriorly  (or  rather  the  frontal  bones,  be- 
cause there  are  two  in  the  fa»tus) ;  and  the 
occipital  bone  posteriorly.  The  j)arietal 
bones  are  sei)arated  from  the  frontal,  or 
connected  with  them,  by  a  suture  called 
coronal ;  which  runs  from  the  extenial 
angle  of  one  eye,  to  the  same  point  on 
the  o))posite  side  of  the  head,  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  forehead.  It  is  called 
"  coronal,"  because  it  was  on  that  part  of 
the  luad  that  the  ancients  used  to  wear 
their  corona;,  or  garlands.  The  parietal 
btmesarc  separated  from  the  occipital  bone 
by  a  suture  termed  lamhdoidal,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  (ireek  capital  A.  The 
two  parietal  bones  are  separateil  from  each 
other  by  the  .v«n-(/((i/ suture,  w  liieh  runs  longi- 
tudinally along  the  middle  of  the  head;  so 
called  becauseitwas  supjiosed  to  be  situated 
between  the  lambdoidal  and  coronal  su- 
tures, as  an  arrow  is  i)laced  in  a  s'rung  bow. 
There  is  still  another  suture  to  be  c<m- 
sidered,  which  becomes  obliterated  earlier 
in  life  than  those  just  spoken  of —  the 
fronlat  suture.  It  divides  the  frontal  bone 
into  two  ])ieces,  and  runs  directly  upwards 
from  the  root  of  the  nose.  I  shall  say  no- 
thing of  the  other  sutures  of  the  head,  be- 
cause they  are  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
way  of  our  obstetrical  observation. 

Well,  then,  there  are  two  fontanelles 
which  we  have  still  to  describe,  and  these 
are  ])laced  at  each  extremity  of  the  sagit- 
tal suture ;  wc  have  an  anterior  and  a  i>os- 
terior  fontanclle,  and  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  that  we  should  know  tlitir  si- 
tuation and  form.  The  anterior  fontanclle 
is  large  and  (piadrangular,  or  diamond 
shaj)ed,  and  is,  generally  sjwaking,  in  a 
fd'tus  at  full  time,  siifKcicntly  large  to  take 
in  the  whole  extremity  of  the  linger ;  it  can 
scarcely  be  co.cred  by  it.  On  the  eon 
trary,  the  posterior  fontanclle  is  small  and 
triangular.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  an- 
terior fontanclle  is  caused  by  the  junction 
of  the  corners  of  four  bones,  the  twojiarie- 
tal  and  the  two  frontal ;  the  posterior  is 
formed  as  a  triangle,  by  the  union  of  tliree 
bones,  the  superior  ])osterior  angles  of  the 
])ari(  tal  bunes,  and  the  upper  angle  <if  the 
oeei])ital  bone. 

!^ece»itii  of  learning  the  firm  and  situation 
of  the  I  uyt  J  on  tail  elks.  —  Of  what  use,  then, 
is  it  to  ae<piire  a  piojier  knowledge  of 
the  slia|>e  of  these  fnntaiulles,  and  their 
situati<ui  ?  We  shall  hereafter  menti<ui, 
that  the  natural  jjosition  of  the  hcail  is, 
Willi  the  vertex  as  the  presenting  jiart, 
or  that  which  first  ofl'ers  itself  to  the 
finger  in  examination.  The  vertex  is 
generally  describi'd  as  being  over,  but,  in 
fact,  it  is  ])Iiiecd  rather  befon',  the  poste- 
rior fontanclle.  If,  then,  under  an  obste- 
trical examination,  we  distinguish  the  pos- 
terior fontanclle  readily,  we  know  that  tiie 
vertex  is  presenting;  wc  expect,  therefore, 
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that  the  foetus  offers  itself  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable position,  and  we  augur,  c<r  fens  pa- 
ribus, an  easy  termination  of  the  labour. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  we  distinctly  feel  at 
once  the  large  open  space — the  anterior 
fontanelle — we  know  then  that  the  brow, 
or  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  is  down- 
ward ;  we  immediately  recollect  that  that 
is  not  the  most  fortunate  situation  for  the 
child's  extrication,  and  we  make  up  our 
minds,  therefore,  for  a  lingering  case,  or 
at  least  a  more  lingering  one  than  if  the 
head  had  presented,  with  the  vertex  de- 
pending ;  we  may  perhaps  even  think  our- 
selves justified  in  trying  to  place  it  in  a 
more  favourable  state.  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  moment  that  these  points  should  be 
carefully  attended  to. 

Advantage  of  ihe  peculiar  structure  of  the  fatal 
head. — Now  both  physiologically,  and  parti- 
cularly obstetrically,  we  find  that  this  pe- 
culiar conformation  of  the  foetal  skull  is 
of  the  highest  possible  advantage ;  that  it 
is  a  most  wise  provision  of  nature,  because, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  allows  the  brain  in  af- 
ter life  to  be  gradually  developed,  probably 
more  completel)'  and  uniformly  than  could 
have  taken  place  had  the  head  been  form- 
ed of  one  entire  case ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  certain  degree  of  compression  is 
allowed — each  bone  is  permitted  to  ride  a 
little  over  its  neighbour, — the  capacity  of 
the  child's  head,  therefore,  is  diminished — 
and  it  is  capable  of  being  propelled  through 
a  smaller  space  than  if  it  had  been  formed 
of  one  continuous  piece.     This  power  of 
diminution  is  greatest  in  the  lateral  diame- 
ter; and  a  full-grown  head  may  be  dimi- 
nished from  side  to  side,  without  endan- 
gering the  child's  life,  one-seventh  of  its 
whole  extent,  or  from  three  inches  and  a 
half  to  three  inches.     Every  one  at  all  en- 
gaged in    obstetrical    practice    must    be 
aware,  that  this  overlapping  of  the  bones 
is  a  very  frequent  occurrence;  and  it  can- 
not be  too   strongly  impressed  upon  the 
mind,  because  I  myself  have  known  many 
heads  squeezed  through  a  pelvis,  which, 
twelve  hours  before,  it  was  believed  were 
too  large  to  pass,  and  the  result  has  been 
a  favourable  termination  of  the  case.     In 
consequence,  then,  of  this  compressibility 
of  the  child's  head,  we  should  hesitate  a 
long  while,  and  consider  the  subject  well, 
before  we  take  in  hand  an  obstetrical  in- 
strument, especially  such  a  one  as  cannot 
be  had  recourse  to  without  the  sacrifice  of 
the  child's  life.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
another  good  effect  is  not  produced  by  the 
compression  suflered  under  labour.     I  sus- 
pect that,  during  the  passage  of  the  head 
tlirough    the  pelvis,   the   child  is  thrown 
somewhat  into  a  state  of  torpor,  and  that 
such  a  state  may  l)e  advantageous,  inas- 
much as  it  may  prevent  its  injuring  the 
looihcr  bv  its  motion  during  its  transit. 


This  I  only  throw  out  as  a  hint ;  I  cannot 
assert  that  it  is  the  case. 

Expulsion  of  the  fatal  head  vertically. — 
Having  made  ourselves  acquainted  with 
the  form  of  the  child's  head,  with  its  size 
and  structure,  it  naturally  occurs  that  we 
should  next  sliow  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
expelled,  at  least,  take  a  general  view  of 
the  process  of  its  expulsion  vertically. 

The  head,  then,  descends  into  the  pelvis 
with  the  face  to  one  side,  and  the  occiput 
to  the  other,  the  vertex  being  the  depend- 
ing part.  This  is  not  the  case  invariably, 
but  it  is  the  most  natural  way  in  which 
the  child  offers  itself  Having  passed  the 
brim  and  fully  occupied  the  cavity,  its  fore- 
head and  occiput  rest  on  the  internal  sur- 
faces of  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia. 
Since,  however,  whilst  it  remains  in  this 
position,  its  long  diameter  is  opposed  to 
the  short  diameter  of  the  outlet — since  the 
tuberosities  of  the  ischia  are  unyielding — 
and  since  the  diameter  of  the  head,  so 
placed,  exceeds  that  of  the  outlet  by  half 
an  inch,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  effect  a 
turn  before  it  can  be  expelled.  Such  a 
change,  therefore,  does  actually  occur,  and 
the  face  is  directed  into  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum,  while  the  occiput  peeps  out  under 
the  arch  of  the  pubis. 

When  I  use  the  words,  "  effect  a  turn," 
I  beg  I  may  not  be  misunderstood;  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  child  uses  any 
power  of  its  0T%'n — that  it  makes  a  volun- 
tary effort  to  perform  this  slight  revolu- 
tion ;  but  the  action  is  peifectly  mecha- 
nical. It  is  mechanical,  in  consequence  of 
the  impediment  met  with  below  resisting 
the  efforts  at  expulsion  exerted  from 
above.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  child, 
by  its  own  stiiiggles,  advanced  itself 
through  the  passage;  and  the  ancients 
were  strongly  impressed  with  this  idea. 
We  shall  see  good  reason  hereafter  entirely 
to  discard  that  opinion. 

Importance  of  discriminating  between  a  male 
and  female  pelvis  and  skeleton.  —  Now  it  is 
of  no  slight  consequence,  that  we  .should 
be  capable  of  distinguishing  a  male  from 
a  female  pelvis,  as  also  a  male  from  a 
female  skeleton.  It  frequently  happens 
that  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  others, 
skeletons  are  dug  up  in  unusual  situations ; 
a  suspicion  of  murder  may,  perhaps,  be 
excited,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  person  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  or  near  to  it, 
may  have  been  missing  some  years  before. 
A  medical  man  will  then  be  called  upon 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether  certain 
bones  which  have  been  found  belonged  to 
a  female  or  to  a  male  subject;  and  it  is  to 
the  pelvis  that  we  particularly  direct  our 
attention  in  clearing  up  this  question. 

We  cannot  help  immediately  perceiving, 
when  we  view  the  male  and  female  pelvis 
together,  that  there  is  a  considerable  dif- 
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ference  in  the  E;cncral  conformation  of  tliis 
or^i^an  in  the  two  sexes.  We  cannot  help 
ohsiTvinp  that  the  pelvis  of  the  female  is 
altoirether  more  clcfrantly  shaped  than  the 
pelvis  r>f  the  male ;  that  the  ala^  of  the  ilia 
s])read  themselves  wider  laterally,  and  do 
not  rise  so  perpendicularly.  We  cannot 
help  rcmarkinyr  also,  that  there  is  a  consi- 
derable difference  in  the  formation  of  all 
its  parts.  In  females  the  brim  is  wider 
from  side  to  side  than  in  the  conjugate 
diameter,  whereas  in  males  it  is  just  the 
reverse.  The  cavity  also  is  considerably 
more  capacious  in  the  female  than  in  the 
male  subject ;  and  this  is  particularly  ow- 
inp  to  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  being  not 
so  straight,  but  possessing  more  of  a  curve ; 
it  is  also  owing  to  a  circumstance  ■which 
tends  at  the  same  time  to  enlarge  the  out- 
let of  the  pelvis,  viz.  the  extent  at  which 
the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  are  placed 
from  each  other.  In  the  male  pelvis  l)e- 
fore  me,  I  presume  the  distance  is  little 
more  than  three  inches,  whereas  in  the  fe- 
male it  is  generally  four.  At  the  outlet, 
likewise,  we  perceive  a  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  arch  of  the  pubes.  This 
part  is  formed  more  angularly  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female;  indeed,  the  arch  of  the 
female  j>elvis  approaches  nearer  to  the  per- 
fection of  an  arch  ;  and  this  circumstance 
is  l)artly  owing  to  its  being  wider  at  its 
liase,  but  i>articularly  to  the  internal  edges 
of  Uie  rami  of  the  ischia,  and  the  descend- 
ing rami  of  the  pubes,  being  turned  a  little 
outwards,  instead  of  looking  directly  to- 
wards each  other  as  in  the  male.  This 
portion  of  the  bones  l>ears  an  appearance 
as  if  it  had  been  formed  of  ductile  matter, 
and  as  though  the  two  rami  had  been 
taken  liold  of  l>y  the  thumb  and  finger,  or 
a  pair  of  forccj)s,  and  their  internal  edges 
turned  outwards.  Now  you  will  .see  how 
this  conformation  of  the  rami  of  the 
i.sehia  and  j)ubes  enlarges  the  outlet  of 
the  j)elvis,  and,  consequently,  how  much 
more  sjtace  it  gives  for  the  jia'^sage  of  the 
child  extenially.  It  is,  then,  to  the  gene 
ral  figure  of  the  ala>  (»f  the  ilia,  but  jjarli 
cularly  to  tlR-  fornmtion  of  the  brim,  the 
cavity,  and  the  outlet,  that  we  should  give 
our  attention  in  endeavouring  to  <listin- 
guish  the  nmle  from  the  female  pelvis. 
The  bones  of  the  male  pelvis  are  also 
thicker,  and  more  strony;iy  marked  exter- 
nally. l)y  the  indentation  of  mu-cles.  It  is 
po.ssible  that  a  weak  eO'eminate  male  sul> 
jeet  might  have  a  pelvis  not  more  indented 
than  a  masculine  female,  i)ut  1  am  now 
gcnenilizing. 

Well,  then,  the  same  remarks  liold  good 
with  regard  to  the  male  and  female  skele- 
ton. There  is  a  great  differeiiee  in  the  so- 
lidity an<l  size  of  the  bones,  and  in  the  in- 
dentations which  they  bear  from  the  origin 
aiul  insertion  of  muscles.  Hut  if  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  our  observations 


on  an  articulated  skclet<m,  or  one  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  bones  are  preserved,  and 
can  be  put  together,  it  is  by  contrastimj  the 
pelvis  with  the  shuulders — the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  w  ith  the  upi)er,  that  we 
are  able  to  discriminate  the  two  sexes.  In 
consequence  of  the  shoulders  of  the  male 
being  broader  than  tlie  female,  a  line 
drawn  from  the  acromion  jierpendicularly 
downwards  would  fall  outside  the  ala 
ilii ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  such  a  line 
in  the  female  subject  would  generdlly 
fall  ui)on  the  crista  of  the  ilium,  or,  indeed, 
it  would  rest  somewhat  w ithin  the  spine, 
so  as  to  impinge  upon  the  ilium  itself.  It 
is  this  peculiar  confonnation  which  gives 
the  broad  shoulders  to  the  male,  and  the 
swelling  hips  to  the  female;  and  it  wa.s  in 
this  peculiarity  that  the  ancient  sculptors 
were  so  happy  in  their  delineations  of  the 
difference  between  the  maleand  female  form . 

I'ariiilicns  iu  the  size  c/'/K'/crt. —  It  would  be 
a  very  fortunate  thing  for  women  in  gene- 
ral, if  they  all  posses.sed  such  a  pelvis  as 
that  I  have  described  to  you,  sueh  as  we 
consider  the  standard  to  be,  in  dimensions 
and  figure ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  pelvis  is  subject  to  a  great 
variation,  both  in  size  and  form.  Perhaps 
no  two  pelves  of  all  the  specimens  which 
have  been  collected  exactly  resemble  each 
other  in  every  respect,  agreeing  minutely 
in  size,  shape,  and  weight ;  and  we  have, 
therefore,  a  pelvis  sometimes  considerably 
smaller  than  the  standard,  and  in  other 
cases  considerably  larger;  but  the  natural 
formation,  be  what  it  may,  is  always  dimi- 
nished in  size  if  attaiked  by  disease. 

There  are  tw  o  diseases  of  the  b«iny  struc- 
ture which  i)roduce  a  great  influence  on 
the  cai)acity  of  this  organ ;  these  are 
rachitis,  rickets — and  mollities  ossium,  or 
malacosteon.  We  have  upon  the  table 
many  specimens  of  deformity.  In  some  of 
these  It  is  very  slight;  in  others  it  is  the 
greatest  that  has  ever  been  known. 

Diformiiy  of  the  pelvis. —  It  is  very  evident 
that  the  conseciuencc  of  a  deformed  state 
of  the  bones  under  labour  is,  cither  that 
the  child  cannot  cscajjcat  all,  or,  if  it  does 
pas.s,  it  must  be  by  more  or  less  exertion, 
and  with  greater  i>r  less  difUculty.  We 
may  have  the  pelvis  piirtially  deformed, 
and  we  may  ha^e  a  comi>lcte  distortion  of 
the  bone*,  ^^'bal  we  mean  bv  partial  de 
formity  is,  when  one  of  the  three  parts  I 
have  describe<l — either  the  brim,  the  ca- 
vity, or  the  outlet — is  singly  the  subject  of 
derangement ;  and  complete,  when  all  tliese 
are  nmri  or  less  inv^dved. 

In  partial  (lefi»nnity,  we  almost  always 
find  that  the  diminution  of  space  is  at  the 
brim,  in  the  conjugate  diameter  between 
the  promontory  of  the  saennu  and  the 
upi)ir  jiart  of  the  .symphysis  pubis.  In 
tile  s]>eeimen  I  now  present,  there  is  ctin- 
sidernble  contracticm  at  the  brim ;  wbci«> 
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a=,  the  other  pai-ts  are  exceeclinp;Iy  well 
f(tniied;  so  that  if  the  child's  head  had 
passed  the  hriiu,  it  would  most  likely  have 
been  expelled  very  rapidly  through  the 
cavity  and  outlet.  Occasionally,  indeed, 
we  find,  that  when  the  pelvis  is  par- 
tially distorted,  it  consists  in  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia 
too  near  to  each  other,  which  is  a  rare  oc- 
currence ;  or  in  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  ischium  being  too  long,  and  jutting 
too  much  inwards,  so  as  to  entrench  both 
on  the  cavity  and  on  the  outlet,  which  is 
more  common :  but  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent eases  of  partial  deformity  are  those 
in  which  it  occurs  at  the  brim,  and  that  in 
the  conjugate  diameter.  This  is  easily 
accounted  for:  it  is  the  spot  on  which  the 
whole  weight  of  the  trunk  rests j  and  if 
the  bones  are  inclined  to  give  way,  it  is 
there  that  they  first  suffer. 

At  other  times,  the  whole  of  these  three 
parts  are  affected  by  distortion.  In  the 
cast  which  I  now  shew  you,  where  there  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  degree  of  deformity 
that  has  ever  been  known  to  exist,  we 
have  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  thro^^^l 
inwards,  the  acetabula  thrown  backwards, 
and  the  symphysis  pubis  jutting  for- 
wards, so  that  at  the  brim  there  exists 
not  an  inch  of  space  from  the  fore  to  the 
back  part  at  any  one  point.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  cavity  and  tlie 
outlet,  by  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia 
almost  touching  each  other,  and  the  throw- 
ing forward  of  the  point  of  the  os  eoccygis. 
Here  is  a  pelvis  [exhibiting it]  which  I  took 
from  a  patient  who  died,  after  having  been 
delivered  by  myself,  and  you  see  it  does 
not  measure  more  than  two  inches  and  an 
eighth  at  any  one  point  of  the  brim,  in 
the  conjugate  diameter.  For  the  loan  of 
this  other  pelvis  I  am  indebted  to  my 
friend,  Mr.  Barlow,  late  of  Chorley,  but 
now  of  Blackburu, — the  only  surgeon  in 
England  who  has  succesfuUy  performed, 
in  as  far  as  regards  the  preservation  of  the 
woman's  life,  the  Cesarean  section.  This 
pelvis  (of  which  the  annexed  cut  represents 


thefignre)  belonged  to  a  woman  to  whom  lie 
was  called  in  consultation  under  labour. 
He,  in  conjunction  with  other  gentlemen, 
thought  it  necessai'y  that  the  C'aesarean  ope- 
ration should  be  had  recourse  to.  The  wo- 
man died,  and  was  buried,  but  was  after- 
wards exhumed :  the  pelvis  came  into  the 
possession  of  a  friend,  who  gave  it  to  Mr. 
Barlow,  and  he  has  very  kindly  lent  it  to 
me.  Here,  then,  is  not  more  than  an  inch 
and  an  eighth  at  any  part  of  the  conjugate 
diameter;  and  through  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  its  extent,  the  brim  docs  not  pos- 
sess more  than  seven-eighths  of  an  inch. 
Some  casts  have  been  made  of  it,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  l>e  able  to  perpetuate,  not 
only  the  history  of  the  case,  which  has 
been  excellently  detailed  by  himself,  but 
also  the  exact  similarity  of  the  pelvis  itself. 
Here  are  other  pelves  on  the  table,  all 
specimens  of  distortion  in  various  degrees  ; 
and  you  cannot  but  shudder  at  the  state 
of  misery  to  which  any  woman  must  be 
reduced,  who  possesses  a  pelvis  contracted 
to  such  an  inveterate  extent  as  most  of 
those  you  see  before  yon. 
Here  [presenting  it]  is  a  pelvis  of  ano  ■ 


«  a,  The  tuberosities  of  the  ischia,  thrown 
close  together,  the  arch  of  the  pubis  almost 
obliterated,  b.  The  symphysis  pubis  jut- 
ting outwards. 


a  a.  The  tuberosities  of  the  ischium  wider 
apart  than  natural,  so  that  tlie  arch 
of  the  pubis  is  much  enlarged,  h,  The 
symphysis  of  the  pubis  depressed  to- 
wards the  promontory  of  the  sacnim. 

ther  shape,  though  pretty  nearly  as  much 
deformed.  In  the  last  specimen,  the  tube- 
rosities of  the  ischia  very  nearly  ap- 
proached each  other,  in  consequence  of  the 
acetabula  being  thrown  back  to^\ards 
the  posterior  part  of  the  pelvis ;  but  here, 
on  the  contrary,  you  observe  that  the  tu- 
berosities of  the  ischia  are  wider  apart 
from  each  other  than  they  should  be,  and 
although  there  is  but  a  very  small  space  in 
the  conjugate  diameter  at  the  brim,  still 
there  is  a  considerable  space  at  the  outlet. 
The  first  of  these  two  species  of  deformities 
has  obtained  from  Dr.  Blundell  the  name 
of  the  angular,  and  the  last  of  elliptical. 

Other  ohstructiims  independently  of  deformed 
pelves. — There  aie  other  circumstances,more- 
over,  which  produce  nearly  the  same  effect  in 
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Isibmir,  as  distortion  of  the  bones.  A  very 
small  pelvis,  or  one])ossessing  an  unusually 
stniight  saenini,  will,  inasmuch  as  its  ca- 
\  ity  must  be  diminished,  occasion  some 
ditiiculty  in  labour;  so  will  also  an  anchy- 
losed  state  «T  the  os  eoccyajis.  But  tumors 
occasionally  form  in  the  pelvis,  which  ob- 
stetrically  are  attended  with  almost  the 
same  difhculty  as  deformity  itself.  .Some- 
times an  exostosis  is  attached  to  the  inside 
of  these  bones,  — a  case  which  I  never  met 
with,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  very  rare; 
at  others,  we  encounter  tumors  of  the  softer 
parts,  and  these,  too,  more  or  less  retard 
the  child's  exit:  of  this  description  are 
]>oIypi  and  enlarged  ovaries.  Nay,  the 
same  dilKculty  must  evidently  exist  if  the 
l>elvis  be  of  the  projK'r  dimensions,  provided 
the  head  of  the  child  be  larger  or  more 
strongly  ossified  than  usual.  The  htud 
must  bear  a  relative  proportion  to  the  pel- 
vis  for  its  easy  transit,  flere  [presenting 
it]  is  a  specimen  of  congenital  hydrocepha- 
lus, tluhead  having  been  opened  to  complete 
the  delivery.  This  head  would,  I  presume, 
independently  of  the  brain,  contain  about 
sixteen  ounces  of  fluid,  and  it  would  re- 
quire gnat  exertion  to  squeeze  it  through 
even  a  very  large  pelvis.  We  must  hence 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  necessary  there 
sliould  be  a  relative  size  existing  between 
the  two  organs — the  head  and  the  pelvis. 

To  bring  the.se  remarks  to  a  practical 
conclusion,  if  a  patient  wait  upon  us,  de- 
siring us  to  attend  her  in  her  confinement, 
and  we  observe  that  she  has  a  crooked 
Inick  and  waddling  gait,  particularly  if  we 
liiid  that  with  distortion  of  the  spine  she 
lias  also  distortion  of  the  legs  and  thighs, 
we  may  suspect  that  her  jjelvishas  sulVered 
more  or  less.  We  may  then  be  pretty  well 
con\  ineed  that  it  is  not  a  local  circumstance 
which  has  jirodiiecd  the  curvature  of  the 
spine,  but  a  general  disease  of  the  system — 
cither  rickets  or  uiollities  ossium,  but  most 
]>rol)ably  the  former.  It  does  nt»t,  how- 
ever, necessarily  foll.iw,  that  because  a 
wtinian  ha.s  a  crooked  back,  she  must, 
therefore,  have  a  small  jjchis.  Here  is 
a  preparation  [presenting  it]  in  which 
the  pelvis  in  its  conjugate  diameter  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  natural,  measuring 
five  inches,  and  yet  you  see  how  much  the 
spine  is  incurvated.  In  this  ease,  the  head 
would  enter  easily  through  the  brim,  anil 
with  some  little  difficulty  would  be  sipieczcd 
through  the  outlet.  Here  is  another 
equally  valuable  si)ecimcn  of  distortion  of 
the  spine,  but  not  of  the  pelvis;  and  such 
are  by  no  nuans  rare  in  anatomical  collec- 
tions. I'nder  the  circumstances  I  have 
stated,  we  nniy  siiypect  a  woman  to  liave  a 
distorted  pelvis,  but  we  can  ditect  it  only 
by  an  iutcruul  examiualion  under  la 
buur. 


PELVIMETERS. 

flfany  ways  have  been  recommended  for 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  size  of  the 
pelvis  internally.  The  introduction  of  the 
first  finger  of  the  right  hand,  as  in  a  com- 
mon examination,  passed  from  the  lower 
edge  of  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum,  is  one  way ;  the 
introduction  of  the  whole  hand  into  the 
pelvis, with  the  fingers  spread  out  along  the 
conjugate  diameter,  is  another;  and  the  in- 
troduction of  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  — 
w  liich  1  myself  practise— is  a  third  mode  of 
internal  examination.  The  French,  who,  I 
need  not  tell  you,  have  exerted  great  inge- 
nuity in  the  mechanical  arts  connected  with 
surgerj'  and  midwifery,  have  invented  in- 
struments to  measure  the  pelvis,  and  these 
have  been  called  pelvimeters. 

[The  learned  lecturer  then  exhibited  a 
])late  contained  in  Boudelocque's  work  on 
3Iidwifer3',  representing  two  descriptions 
of  pelvimeters, — one  invented  by  31.  Coiu 
touli,  called  pelvi-met ;  and  the  other  by 
Boudelocque,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
coinjms  d'tpitiaeur.  The  annexed  cut  is 
taken  from  the  plate.] 

The  pelvimeter  of  C'outouli  (continued 
Dr.  R.)  w  as  in  common  use  before  the  in- 
strument of  Boudelocque  was  invented. 
The  pelvimeter  was  to  be  introduced  with- 
in the  vagina,  and  the  knob  or  projection 
at  the  end  of  the  frame  w  as  to  be  i)laeed 
against  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  ; 
while  the  knob  at  the  end  of  the  slide 
was  to  be  drawn  out,  so  as  to  touch  the 
inside  of  the  .symjihysis  jiubis;  and  tliere 
was  then  hanging  out  of  the  external  j)arts 
a  scale,  by  which  we  might  exactly  read  off 
the  dimension  of  the  pelvis  in  the  conju- 
gate diameter.  This  would  be  an  excel- 
lent mode  of  examining  any  dry  pelvis, 
which  we  held  in  onrhaud;  we  could  then 
make  an  accumte  examination  of  the  brim^ 
but  wc  could  do  it  with  a  common  rule 
better,  because  we  should  not  have  to  make 
any  allowance  for  the  diflerenec  between  a 
straight  and  an  oblique  line.  But  it  was 
found  in  practice  that  this  iielvimctcr  was 
of  little  service;  because  it  could  not  be 
used  when  the  ehild's  head  had  at  all  en- 
gaged in  the  lulvie  brim,  and  it  nmst  be  a 
very  small  prlvis  indeed  which  does  not 
allow  the  head  to  iK^cend  somewhat  into 
the  cavity.  It  would  recpiire  that  the  in- 
strument  should  be  curved  to  admit  of  its 
ada]ilation,  if  the  head  occupied  any  ])or- 
tion  of  the  cavity;  and  the  slide  of  a 
curve<l  instnimcnt  nut  be  witlnlrawn.  The 
pelvimeter  t)f  Coutonli  being  thus  found 
to  be  almost  useless,  Boudeloc(|ue  invented 
what  he  called  the  covtpas.  Wrpui-'rur,  which 
was  to  encircle  the  hips  externally,  anti  not 
to  be  introduce*!  within  the  part*.  It  con- 
sisted    of    two     arms     connected    bv    a 
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References.  —  A,  Boudelocque's  cal- 
lipers, a.  The  joint  at  the  extremity  of 
the  handle,  b  b.  The  buttons  at  the  ex- 
tremitj'  of  the  arms ;  one  placed  against 
the  symphysis  pubis  externally ;  the  other 
opposite  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 
c.  The  scale. 


B,  Coutouli's  pelvimeter,  d,  The  frame 
on  which  the  slide  moves,  e,  The  slide, 
on  which  is  marked  the  scale,  ff,  The  two 
rests ;  one  placed  against  the  promontory 
of  the  sacrum  j  the  other  against  the  sym- 
physis pubis. 


joint  at  the  extremity  of  the  handle. 
One  extremity  was  placed  against  the 
outer  part  of  the  sacrum,  opposite  the 
promontory,  and  the  other  against  the 
outer  part  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  A 
scale  was  then  so  formed,  adapted,  and 
calculated,  as  to  give  us  the  exact  diameters 
within.  By  reading  the  scale,  or  by  de- 
ducting three  inches  from  the  full  space, 
we  were  put  in  possession  of  tlie  diameter 
within.  Boudelocque  supposed  that  this 
pelvimeter  would  be  invaluable  in  the  results 
which  it  gave  us;  and  so  unmercifully  did 


he  ride  this  hobby,  that  at  one  period  he 
applied  to  the  legislature  to  enact  a  law, 
that  the  priest  of  every  district  should  be 
furnished  with  one,  and  that  every  young 
woman  who  applied  for  a  marriage  license 
should  have  her  hips  measured  by  the 
priest  with  these  compasses,  in  order  that 
he  might  ascertain  whether  or  not  she  had 
a  pelvis  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  the 
passage  of  a  full-grown  foetus.  If  he 
reported  there  was  not  space  enough,  then 
she  should  not  be  allowed  to  marry.  I  will 
not  venture  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  v\he- 
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tlicr  this  practice  could  have  been  enforced 
witii  any  ditjrcc  of  advantage  so  far  as  the 
morals  of  tlie  pcojjlc  were  concerned;  but 
I  will  just  illustrate  its  inutility  by  ada])t- 
ing  the  instrument  to  this  cast :  from  the 
back  part  of  tlie  sacrum  to  the  outside  of 
the  symphysis  pubis,  you  see,  is  almost  of 
the  standard  dimensions  —  not  quite,  but 
nearly  so,  and  yet  we  have  not  a  space  of 
an  inch  within,  whereas  we  ought  to  have 
a  clear  diameter  to  form  the  standard  pel- 
vis of  four  inches.  In  my  opinion,  Bou- 
delocijue's  instrument  would  give  us  a  very 
deceptive  and  injurious  result. 

We  w  ill  resume  the  subject  at  the  next 
lecture. 


ABSTHACT  OF  A  LECTURE 

O.N   THE 

CAUSES    AND    SYMPT03IS    OF 
CONVULSIONS. 

ByM.  Andral, 

Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  &c. 

It  is  important  to  study  carcfullv  tl)e 
causes  (if  con^  ulsions,  for  the  treatment 
must  he  modified  according'to  tlie  source 
of  tlic  malady ;  and  unless  we  arc  ac- 
quainted witli  the  latter,  we  cannot  cal- 
culate upon  the  success  of  our  remedies. 
Predisposiny  cauxes. — Among"  the  pre- 
disposinir  causes  of  convulsions,  the  pe- 
riod of  life  which  tlie  patient  has  attain- 
ed deserves  our  primary  notice.  Youiiir 
cliildrcn,  it  is  known,  arc  nnich  more 
subject  to  the  complaint  than  those  wlio 
are  tdder ;  those  auout  the  a<;e  of  pu- 
berty are  more  frequently  attacked  with 
it  than  adults;  and  adults  than  the 
ag'cd.  Convulsicuis  may  sci/e  those 
who,  to  all  apjiearancc,  enjoy  the  most 
perfect  licalth  ;  they  may  be  transient, 
anil  leave  not  a  trace  behind  tlicni  to 
show  that  they  existed.  Certain  forms 
or  habits  of  body,  and  particularly  a  spe- 
cial condition  of  the  nervous  system, 
exhibit  a  ])c(uliar  susceptibility  m  this 
rcsj)cct.  Not  to  speak  of  the  hereditary 
])redispositioii  which  is  manifested  to- 
wards the  disorder  in  many  families,  wc 
may  observe,  that  in  most  children  who 
are  subject  to  convulsions,  the  head  is 
voluminous;  they  arc  remarkable  for  an 
extreme  exeilability,  ])hysical  as  Bellas 
iiitellirlual ;  their  ^kin  is  j^euerallv  very 
tielicute  and  v^hite,  and   their  iuu.scular 


system  sparinpfly  developed  ;  their  eyes 
are  hag'tiard  and  w andeiin<if ;  they  have 
frequent  tvcu\])\\ugs  (t remblemens) ;  they 
sleep  little,  and  often  awake  with  a 
start;  they  have  harassing"  dreams, 
which  cause  them  to  cry  out  with  terror ; 
their  look  is  frcquentfy  anxious — their 
com])lexion  changfcable,  reddening-  and 
g^rowing"  pale  in  the  course  of  a  i'ew  mi- 
nutes,— cliang-es  which  seem  to  have  a 
correspondence  with  tlic  tliflerent  de- 
g^rees  of  cerebral  cong^estion.  At  the 
same  time  the  state  of  the  bowels  is  va- 
rious ;  there  is  also  a  remarkable  degree 
of  dys])n<Tea  sometimes  present,  vomit- 
ing", languor,  or  sluggishness  of  the  in- 
testines. But  besides  the  disposition 
that  infancy  and  a  nervous  tcm])craraent 
give,  there  are  also  other  influences 
which  favour  the  development  of  con- 
vulsions. Acute  diseases  often  beget  a 
tendency  to  them ;  violent  emotions, 
fright,  wrath,  jealousy,  produce  a  simi- 
lar effect.  Nor  is  an  involuntary  imita- 
tion less  effectual :  every  one  knows 
how  often  convulsions  have  originated 
in  such  a  cause;  and  what  is  more  re- 
markable, ^  oluntary  imitation,  or  mock- 
ing the  movements  of  persons  convulsed, 
have  in  several  instances  given  rise  to 
the  same  complaint. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  whether 
the  emotions  experienced  by  the  mother 
during  pregnancy  do  not  sometimes  be- 
come the  predisposing  causes  of  convul- 
sions in  their  children.  I  can  only  say, 
that  the  fact  has  by  no  means  been 
proved  ;  though  I  am  ready  to  confess, 
that  certain  circumstances  would  seem 
to  render  it  very  i)robable  ;  for  we  often 
find  that,  in  families  where  botli  fatiier 
and  mother  are  completely  exempt  from 
convulsive  disorders,  all  tfie  children  die 
of  convulsions.  It  would  certainly  be 
desirable,  in  such  cases,  to  know  now 
far  imitation  of  the  comjilaint  oftliefii-st 
child  may  have  detcrniiiicd  that  of  the 
others.  An  attack  of  convulsions,  be- 
sides, alw  ays  seems  to  threaten  a  future 
accession ;  and  the  more  frenueiitly  it 
has  occurred,  the  more  an  early  relapse 
is  to  be  apjircheiidcd. 

Excitiiiy  causes.  —  In  individuals  of 
peculiar  sensibility,  in  whom  a  slight 
])ain  acts  as  a  violent  stimulant  to  mus- 
cular contractions,  tlie  least  irritation 
jiroduccs  a  convulsive  paroxysm  ;  nor 
shall  \\v  be  surprised  lliat  it  is  so,  when 
we  recollect  the  outrageous  symjitoms 
which  Mc  sometimes  observe  to  be  octa- 
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sioncd  by  minute  doses  of  certain  medi- 
cinal substances.  It  is  only  a  lew  days 
ag-o  that  we  have  seen  a  lavement,  con- 
taining" about  as  much  diascordiura  as 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  single  grain  of 
opium,  give  rise  to  all  the  s^nnptoms  of 
violent  narcotism  in  a  young  phthisical 
person.  Nor  is  it  long"  since  another 
patient,  to  whom  was  prescribed  a  gTain 
of  kermes  divided  into  twelve  parts,  had, 
to  my  great  astonishment,  not  less  than 
twelve  stools. 

The  electrical  state  of  the  air,  on  the 
approach  of  a  storm,  has  often  served  to 
bring  on  a  convulsive  fit.  Wounds,  too, 
in  which  nervous  filaments  have  been 
injured,  often  produce  the  same  eflect. 
So  likewise  in  certain  states  of  the  di- 
g"estive  organs.  Dentition  also  has  a 
])owerful  influence,  and  so  have  inflam- 
mations of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  Foreign  bodies  in  the  ali- 
mentary  tube,  changes  in  the  bilious 
and  mucous  secretions,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  ftecal  matter  in  the  bowels, 
have  also  the  same  result.  I  have  seen 
one  case  of  this  description :  a  cliild 
of  nine  years  of  age  was  seized,  all  at 
once,  and  without  assignable  cause,  with 
convulsions.  On  the  seventh  day  it  was 
seen  that  the  belly  was  tense  and  full ; 
and  it  was  observed  that  there  had  been 
no  motion  of  the  bowels  since  the  fit. 
A  purgative  Avas  administered,  and  the 
child  was  completely  restored.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  inconsiderate  employ- 
ment of  purgatives  has  sometimes  be- 
come the  determining  cause  of  convul- 
sions ;  in  fact,  every  particular  impres- 
sion on  the  mucous  membrane  may 
occasion  the  same  effect.  As  to  w  oi"ms 
and  their  agency  in  bringing'  on  con- 
vulsive fits,  the  fact  is  so  well  known, 
that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  note  it. 

It  always  deserves  to  be  considered, 
in  what  state  we  find  the  principal  func- 
tions m  persons  predisposed  to  this  dis- 
order. The  respiratory  ]irocess  is  not  in 
general  affected ;  yet  there  are  occa- 
sional instances  of  its  being  impeded 
and  labouring.  The  circulatory  func- 
tion may  in  a  variety  of  ways  give  rise 
to,  or  encourage  the  progress  of,  convul- 
sions. The  acceleration  of  the  arterial 
movement,  though  artificial,  if  it  last 
long,  may  re-act  on  the  nervous  system, 
and  thus  produce  a  fit.  In  children,  so 
stiong  is  tlie  predisposition,  that  a  sim- 
ple febrile  attack  may  bring-  out  the 
complaint ;  and  all  fevers  may  thus  be 


considered  as  dcteraiining  causes.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  certain  states  of  the 
blood.  Mere  fulness  of  the  vessels  may 
cause  convulsions  in  some  cases,  as  in 
apople.xy,  which  often  occasions  the 
death  of  new-born  infimts.  And  an  op- 
posite state  of  the  system,  that  of  anoe- 
niia,  for  instance,  leads  to  the  same 
results — thus  furnishing  a  remarkable 
example  of  causes  the  most  contrasted, 
giving  rise  to  the  same  morbid  effects. 
The  ancemia  may  be  spontaneous,  as  in 
chlorosis ;  or  it  may  depend  on  some 
fault  in  the  sanguification, — when  it 
either  directly  produces,  or  greatly  ag- 
gravates, the  convulsive  disorder.  We 
must  also  take  into  account  the  altera- 
tions which  may  occur  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  blood,  and  especially 
of  the  predominance  of  the  serum  and 
diminution  of  the  colouring  matter,  as 
we  find  it  in  our  wards  in  the  cases  of 
niunbers  of  children,  pale,  languid,  and 
waxen-looking,  in  whom  their  bloodless- 
ness  is  the  result  of  some  particular  ma- 
lady— insufficient  nourishment,  or  some 
other  unknown  cause.  Abundant  hte- 
monhages  also,  as  is  well  known,  fre- 
quently produce  convulsions — a  fact 
which  is  observable  even  in  the  animals 
which  are  bled  to  death  in  slaughter- 
houses. In  man  too,  and  particularly 
in  children,  it  is  observed  to  arise  after 
a  copious  hsenioiThage,  spontaneous  or 
traimiatic.  A  bleeding  from  the  nose  in 
young  persons,  though  not  considerable 
— certain  operations  practised  on  adults 
— uterine  haemorrhage  in  women  during 
their  confinement,  or  in  consequence  of 
cancer  of  the  uterus,  sometimes  deter- 
mine the  same  effects.  Thus  we  must 
admit  that,  in  an  attack  of  convulsions, 
the  brain  is  equally  affected  by  an  over- 
abundant or  too  sparing  a  flow  of  blood 
to  the  head.  It  seems  to  be  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  brain,  in  order  to  conduct 
properly  the  important  acts  which  be- 
long to  its  ])rovince,  ought  to  receive  a 
kind  of  mechanical  impulse  from  the  cir- 
culatory system.  When  this  impulse  is 
wanting-,  syncope  takes  place  ;  when  it 
is  in  excess,  compression  and  its  pheno- 
mena result :  in  another  degree,  both 
these  disturbances  lead  to  the  same  ef- 
fect— convulsions. 

Along  with  changes  in  the  circulatory 
system  which  operate  in  the  manner  just 
described,  we  ought  to  classify  the  ad- 
mixture of  different  foreign  substances  ; 
camphor,  for    example,   in  over-doses : 
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ami  a  rL'markal)le  c]»iileniic  which  ragged 
in  Grniiaiiy  not  many  years  :i'^o,  and 
was  acc»)mj)aniid  by  c(in\ nlsions,  has 
hetii  satisfactorily  trand  to  the  admix- 
ture of  poisonous  nlants  with  the  aliment 
of  the  persons  who  were  seized.  Epi- 
demics of  convulsive  ergotism  supply  us 
with  more  examj)les.  Nor  should  we 
omit  to  add  to  the  other  causes,  the  trans- 
fusion of  l>lood. 

I  should  also  allude  to  some  other 
sources  of  convulsions — such  as  mental 
emotions — which,  when  violent  and  un- 
usual, produce  certain  chang^os  in  the 
milk,  and  thus  ffive  rise  to  convulsions 
in  children  ;  it  is  a  singular  fact,  hut  it 
is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  some 
of  the  best  authorities.  Sommering 
cites  a  case  in  Mhich  a  woman  who 
could  suckle  her  oh  n  children  very  h  ell, 
invariably  i;;ive  convulsive  fits  to  others. 
In  urencral,  every  thiufr  that  disturbs  the 
secretions  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
cause  of  convulsions.  Suppression  of 
the  secretions  also,  and  a  too  great  acti- 
\ity  in  the  nutrition,  or  the  excessive 
growth  of  children;  diflereut  diseases  of 
the  skin  ;  certain  accidents,  as  the  prick- 
ing of  jiins  in  the  clothes,  the  irritation 
vhieh  precedes  a  cutaneous  eru])tion — 
may  sometimes  occasion  violent  convul- 
sions. Ihe  cause  will  also  be  some- 
times found  in  the  genital  organs;  con- 
vulsions often  result  from  the  abuse  of 
coition,  and  from  masturbation,  particu- 
larly in  Hcimcn. 

Some  women  are  seized  with  convul- 
sions at  the  epoch  of  their  first  catame- 
nia ;  and  some  have  them  regularly  at 
all  their  courses.  In  some  the  state  of 
prefrnancy  interrupts  the  usual  attacks, 
while  in  others  the  convulsions  return 
every  month,  though  the  menses  be  sup- 

1)resse(I.  Various  organic  lesions  of  the 
)raiii  and  nervous  system,  such  as  the 
|)resence  of  tubercles,  concretions,  \c. 
lave  a  double  cflect  as  jiredisposing 
and  exciting  causes.  In  (ine,  there  are 
lre(|Uent  cases  in  which  no  possible 
cause  can  be  assigned  fiirthe  malady. 

Symploms. — Let  us  now  briefly,  and 
in  a  summary  manner,  <lescril»e  the 
symptoms  of  iliis  alfection.  When  con- 
vulsuins  occur  in  tlie  course  of  some 
otiier  disorder,  or  almijilly,  and  dining 
an  apparent  state  of  health,  the  move- 
ments to  wbieli  I  liave  alluded  show 
theiMsel\ts,  and  may  a^snme  an  infinite 
variety  of  (ornis,  or  be  eonliiird  to  a  i»ar- 
licular  part  of  ibe  Ijody.  Thus  the  or- 
gans of  respiration,  iu  whole  or  in  part, 


may  be  alone  affected ;  the  diaphragm 
may  contract  anormally,  and  gne  rise 
to  the  most  alarming  symptoms ;  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx  mav  be  affected, 
.so  as  to  cause  singular  and  imoluntary 
cries.  The  heart  may  also  be  convulsed ; 
and  so  may  the  muscular  tunic  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  in  which  latter 
case  involuntary  dejections  take  place, 
with  frequent  vomitings.  The.  face 
is  very  often  convulsed,  and  the  up- 
per extremities  and  the  lower,  and,  m 
fine,  the  muscles  of  the  trunk.  There 
is  a  kind  of  convulsions  in  w  hicli  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  are  undisturbed,  and 
the  patient  is  quite  aware  of  his  condi- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  patients  have 
generally  no  consciousness  of  their 
state. 

During  the  attack,  the  pulse  exhibits 
no  invariable  indication.  The  respira- 
tory function  is  often  embarrassed, 
whicl.  evidently  arises  from  the  mecha- 
nical im])ediment  offered  to  its  j)erform- 
ance  by  the  convulsive  action  of  the 
tlioracic  muscles.  The  skin  is  generally 
very  dry  during  the  paroxysm,  and  does 
not  become  moist  till  the  fit  is  nearly 
over.  The  urine  is  also  su})pressed  at 
the  same  time,  but  afterwards  flows 
very  lim])id  and  in  great  abundance. 
When  the  attack  is  over,  the  muscles 
w  hich  have  been  atlected  are  usually  the 
seat  of  shaq)  jiains,  and  sometimes  ])re- 
sent  the  appearance  of  considerable  ec- 
chymosis  :  their  fibres  may  be  lacerated  ; 
the  bones  fractured,  curved,  or  luxated; 
especially  in  young  subjects. 

riie  duration  of  an  attack  is,  like  that 
of  the  malady  itself,  \cry  uncertain:  it 
may  end  in  death,  in  the  restoration  of 
health,  or  in  a  precarious  convalescence. 
In  general,  relapses  are  very  fre<|uent. 
'I'he  comjdaint  mav  terminate  with  an 
luemorrhage,  a  discharge  from  the 
bowels,  or  any  other  evacuation.  M. 
Ilusson  has  also  brought  to  our  notice 
another  remarkable  termination,  or  ra- 
ther interruption,  of  convulsions — name- 
ly, the  \aeeine.  In  fine,  this  disorder, 
con\  nlsions,  may  originate  various 
cerebral  maladies,  or  prove  fatal  all  of 
a  sudden  Ity  ]>roducing  cereltral  con- 
gestion, or  ciunplete  asphyxia,  arising' 
from  convulsive  contractions  of  the 
heart,  the  dia])hragin,  the  larynx,  or  the 
parietes  (d'  the  chest*. 


*  UnzeUe  des  Hupitaux,  We  uliall  take  an 
early  opiiortuuity  of  prcMi-iiliiiK  our  ro.idcrs  with 
an  ab&tract  of  M.  Audral'ii  mode  of  Treatment. 
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ATTEMPT  TO  EXHIBIT  THE  OCCASIONAL 
PEESENCE  OF  CERTAIN  DISEASED 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  BODY, 

As  connected  with  its  Irregular  States. 

By  Dr.  Ashburner. 

[Continued  from  page  76.] 

We  turn  now  to  the  teeth.  The  rudi- 
ments or  gemis  of  the  teeth  appear  at  a 
very  early  part  of  life.  Serres  says 
(Anat.  et  Phys.  des  Dents,  1817,  p.  2.), 
that  nature  works  at  their  formation  al- 
most immediately  after  conception.  The 
embryo  has  hardly  begun  to  be  distinct, 
when  the  head  and  all  the  organs  which 
it  contains  are  sketched  out.  The  teeth, 
destined  to  fulfil  the  first  function  in 
the  circle  of  life,  fonu  and  grow  in  the 
interior  of  the  jaws.  This  philosophical 
anatomist  asserts  that  the  jaws  of  the 
foetus  contain,  although  in  a  very  li- 
mited space,  the  rudiments  of  all  the 
teeth  with  which  the  adult  is  to  be  sup- 
plied. (See  likewise  Rousseau,  Anat. 
Comp.  du  Syst.  Dentaire,  p.  46.) 

In  an  embryo  of  two  months,  he  met 
with  the  rudiments  of  the  incisors  and 
molares  of  the  first  dentition,  in  the  form 
of  rounded  bodies  not  larger  than  pins' 
heads  (Mem.  de  la  Soc.  Med.  d'Emul. 
torn.  viii.  p.  134.)  In  one  of  two  months 
and  a  half  were  found  the  canines,  and 
at  three  months  the  germs  of  all  the 
teeth  of  the  second  dentition — even  the 
dentes  sapienticB  Mere  in  existence. 
These  germs  are  found  imbedded  in  the 
membranous  folds,  which  at  this  period 
constitute  the  gums.  Those  of  the  first 
dentition  are  attached  immediately  to 
this  membranous  fold ;  those  of  the  se- 
cond are  suspended  fiom  it  by  means  of 
a  small  pedicle.  Meckel  (Manuel 
d'Anat.  t.  iii.  p.  341),  in  each  half  of  the 
two  jaws  of  a  foetus  of  the  tenth  week, 
saw  distinctly  the  capsules  of  four  teeth  : 
two  anterior,  smaller ;  two  posterior, 
more  bulky,  which  weie  dovetailed  to- 
gether two  and  two;  but  tlie  anterior 
and  posterior  separated  by  a  space.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  month  a  third  bag 
Mas  found  between  the  two  pairs,  so 
that  the  Mhole  number  of  capsules  ob- 
served was  tM  enty.  He  says,  commonly 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  a 
sixth  capsule,  placed  altogether  behind, 
is  found,  and  this  is  destined  for  the  an- 
terior of  the  jjermanent  molares. 


Serres  met  m  ith  fibrous  partitions  se- 
parating the  incisors  at  four  months, 
but  all  the  other  genns  Mere  contiguous 
to  one  another.  At  six  months,  ossifica- 
tion of  the  partition  of  the  lesser  molaris 
Mas  found,  M'hile  the  germs  of  the  tMo 
posterior  molares  Mere  still  lodged  in 
one  cavity. 

At  first  these  germs  are  little  mem- 
branous capsules,  containing  a  reddish 
fluid  ;  the  contents  gradually  become  a 
M'hitish  yellow  liquor.  Before  the  foe- 
tus has  existed  four  months  in  the  ute- 
rus, and  in  some  cases  three  months,  a 
small,  reddish,  and  soft  body,  rises  from 
the  bottom  of  the  internal  lining  of  the 
bag.  It  gradually  assumes  a  consis- 
tence, and  becomes  the  pulp  of  the  tooth. 
This  little  substance  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied M  ith  nen  es,  and  is  nourished  by 
jjlood-vessels  ramifying  through  it. 
Gradually  it  acquires  the  shape  of  the 
tooth,  and  is  tlie  nucleus  around  Mhich 
the  tooth  is  moulded.  The  crown  of  the 
tooth  is  the  first  part  fanned,  and  is  in 
existence  sometimes  before  the  remainder 
appears.  But  the  bag  in  Mhich  the 
pulp  first  appeai-s,  and  from  M'hich  it 
receives  its  blood,  has  a  conformation 
Mell  Morthy  of  attention. 

This  bag,  sac,  germ,  or  capsule,  has 
been  sometimes  called  dental  matrix 
(Rousseau,  ante  cit.  p.  50.)  John  Him- 
ter  (Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Teeth,  p.  87)  says, 
"  We  find  it  made  up  of  tMo  lamellse — 
an  external  and  an  internal.  The  ex- 
ternal is  soft  and  spongy,  m  ithout  any 
vessels;  the  other  is  much  fimier,  and 
extremely  vascular."  Blake  (Essay  on 
the  Structure  and  Fonnation  of  the 
Teeth,  kc.  Dublin,  1801.  p.  4)  de- 
scribes these  sacs  "  or  membranes  to  be 
thickest  and  most  dense  next  the  gum  ;" 
but  as  becoming  "  by  degrees  softer 
and  more  gelatinous  towards  the  lower 
part.  They  can  be  easily  separated 
into  tMo  lamellfe,  the  external  of  Mhich 
is  spongy  and  full  of  vessels ;  the  inter- 
nal one  is  more  tender  and  delicate,  and 
seems  to  contain  no  vessels  capable  of 
conveying  red  blood."  Hunter  and 
Blake  are  upon  this  point  at  variance. 
Fox  (Nat.  Hist,  and  Dis.  of  Teeth,  p.  20) 
states  that,  both  in  the  human  subject 
and  in  the  calf,  he  has  "  found  both  the 
lamellae  to  be  very  vascular;"  and  in 
this  assertion  he  is  confirmed  by  Meckel, 
M  ho  has  observed  the  fact  in  the  human 
embryo  and  in  that  of  animals,  and  Mho 
adds  the  remark,  that  the  external  mem- 
brane has  the  largest  supply  of  blood 
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(Manuel  d'Anat.  torn.  iii.  p.  340.)  Bi- 
clial  was  at  some  pains  to  uetorniinc  the 
nature  of  these  membranes  ;  and  he  eon- 
joins  them,  asserting'  their  analog-y  with 
serous  membranes  (Anat.  Gener.  tom.  iii. 
p.  91) ;  but  Serres  has  corrected  his  view 
of  the  anatomy,  and  declares  (Essai,  Sec. 
p.  12)  that  the  external  and  internal 
membranes  are  distinct  from  each  other, 
not  only  by  their  distribution,  but  by 
structure  and  function.  Accordinof  to 
him  the  external  layer  is  fibrous,  opaque, 
and  whitish  ;  on  one  side  attached  to  the 
alverdus,  to  which  it  serves  as  perios- 
teum ;  on  the  other,  applied  to  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  intcnial  membrane. 
AdheriiiLj  firmly  l)y  its  interior  part  to 
the  dental  vessels  an<l  nerves,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  united  to  the  cartilage  of  the 
gums.  John  Hunter  had  observed  the 
existence  "  of  a  mucilaginous  fluid,  like 
the  synovia  in  the  joints,  between  the 
internal  membrane  and  the  pulp  of  the 
tooth."  Meckel  (t.  iii.  p.  340)  places  it 
between  the  membranes,  and  states  that 
the  distance  which  separates  these  is 
g-reater  as  the  fti'tus  is  younger.  Seri'es 
remarks,  that  the  external  membrane 
has  a  decided  elasticity,  and  compresses 
the  contained  fluid.  'The  intcnial  mem- 
brane is,  according  to  Meckel,  more 
spongy,  lax,  and  .soft,  and  more  thick 
than  the  internal.  Serres,  on  the  con- 
trary, declares  it  to  be  very  thin,  trans- 
parent, and  of  a  nature  sni  yeneris. 
IJoth  agree  that  it  forms  a  bag,  distinct 
from  the  external  layer  and  from  the 
gum.  It  is  the  fol•mati^e  organ  of  the 
enamel,  and  its  relations  with  the  totith 
are  consequently  nifire  intimate  than 
those  of  the  external  membrane.  It  is 
very  abundantly  furnished  with  blood- 
vessels, as  may  be  demonstrated  by  a 
successful  injection. 

Ixt  us  ask,  how  are  the  capsules  re- 
tained normally  in  their  positions? 

There  must  be  some  law  w  hich  regu- 
lates the  positions  of  the  little  meml)ra- 
nous  genus  or  ca])sules  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  their  ajtpearance  in  the  embryo, 
or  tliev  would  he  thrown  together  by 
chance  medley,  and  would  become  con- 
founded ns  to  their  arrangemr-nt  in  tlnir 
])laces  in  the  arched  line  of  the  jaws. 
At  first,  the  capsides  are  lodged  in  the 
membranous  folds  Mliiih  constitute  the 
gums;  those  of  llie  first  dentition  are 
ininiediately  attached  to  th(^ni ;  those  <d' 
the  second  are  susj)endc<l  from  lliem  by 
a  pedicle.  Tlir  capsules  of  the  first  den- 
tition,   connected    together,    lie    at    the 


lower  part  of  the  gums,  and  fonn  a  con- 
tinuous chain,  which  can  willi  ease  be 
detached  from  the  jaw.  Tlie  capsules 
of  the  teeth  of  tlie  second  dentition  are 
nearer  to  the  surface,  and  approximate 
the  gums  more  than  the  others.  Wlien 
the  fatus  has  been  four  months  in  the 
womb,  there  are  fibrous  bands  or  jiar  i- 
tions  found  betw  cen  the  capsules  of  the 
incisor  teeth,  but  the  sacs  of  all  the 
others  lie  closely  attached  to  each  other. 
At  five  months,  the  partitions  between 
the  incisors  have  become  bony;  the 
sockets  of  the  molar  teeth  have  become 
partly  ossified.  At  eight  months,  the 
relations  of  these  rudiments  remain  as 
before,  though  their  development  is  ad- 
vanced. Nine  months  of  gestatirm  jiass. 
The  child  is  born  ;  but  though  this  be  a 

J»eriod  of  important  change,  so  as  to 
orm  a  decided  epoch  in  the  history  of 
some  other  organs,  our  iiupiiry  as  to  the 
nonnal  jirogress  of  development  in  the 
teeth  is  not  much  aft'ected  by  it.  The 
progress  of  growth  of  the  teeth  follows 
a  law  which  is  not  materially  influenced 
in  its  course  by  the  event  of  birth.  Nor- 
mally, no  teeth  have  passed  through  the 
gums.  Dissection  shews  us  the  positions 
of  the  capsules  at  this  period.  For  the 
completion  of  the  first  dentition,  each 
jaw  has  four  incisor  teeth,  two  canine, 
and  on  each  side  two  molar  teeth;  their 
capsules  are  found  to  be  thus  placed  in 
the  arch  :  in  the  lower  jaw  the  incisors 
lie  obliquely  from  without  inw ards  ;  al- 
most contiguous  to  those  of  the  lateral 
incisors  lie  the  capsules  of  the  molar 
teeth,  the  second  behind,  and  a  little 
lower  than  the  first;  so  tiiat,  looking  at 
the  jaw  from  within,  it  is  perceived  tliat 
the  superior  margins  of  these  capsules 
descril^e  an  arc.  In  this  aspect  the  ca- 
nine capsules  are  not  seen  ;  they  lie  ex- 
ternally, and  jut  out  a  little  before  the 
mental  holes.  The  u])per  jaw  is  some- 
what differently  situated  as  to  its  dental 
capsules.  Th>se  of  the  incisors  are  less 
obii(|ue  ;  and  those  of  the  molar  do  not, 
in  union  with  them,  descril)e  tlie  same 
curve  as  the  ca])sules  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  canine  a])pear  to  be  external. 

It  has  been   remarked,  that  the  cap- 
sules of  the  seccmd  dentition  are  nearer 
to  the  gums  than  those  of  the  first ;  gra- 
dually they  change  their  situation,  \tv 
come  more  distant,  and   are  at  last  iiu 
bedded  in  tlie  intenor  (d"  the  jaws. 

The  development  of  the  tooth  proceeds 
in  the  capsule ;  the  cr<»wn  being  tlif 
fii-st  part  fonued,  all  the  di-pressioiis  and 
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eminences  uliich  oug-ht  to  exist  on  it 
can  be  perceived,  while  no  other  ])art  of 
the  tooth  is  yet  formed. 

It  would*  be  very  difficult  to  fix  with 
precision  the  epoch  at  which  ossification, 
as  it  is  called,  of  the  teeth  commences. 
Meckel  states,  that  it  commences  about 
the  middle  of  tiie  term  of  pregnancy 
(tom.  iii.  p.  342)  ;  wliile  the  researches 
of  Serres  tend  to  fix  it  between  thethii-d 
and  fourth  month.  He  justly  observes 
(Essai,  pp.  57,  58)  that  diseases  may  re- 
tard the  prog-ress  of  development ;  and 
causes  which  we  cannot  appreciate  may, 
in  certain  individuals,  advance  it.  Its 
nonnal  epoch,  then,  is  not  fixed. 

The  ossification  is  as  much  a  step  in 
the  progress  of  growth  as  the  cutting  of 
the  tooth,  and  is  in  all  probability  sub- 
jected to  the  influences  of  the  same 
course  of  laws  as  those  which  determine 
the  period  of  that  epoch  ;  and  hence  the 
teeth  in  which  ossification  has  first  com- 
menced are  those  which  first  present 
themselves  through  the  gums :  thus  the 
inferior  central  incisors  have  the  first  os- 
sific  points  ;  then  the  lateral  incisors ; 
thirdly,  the  anterior  molares ;  and  after 
them  the  canine. 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  ossifica- 
tion proceeds,  the  train  is  this:  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  pulp,  and  first  on 
the  juttiiigs  representing-  the  tubercles 
of  the  tooth,  an  appearance  of  slender, 
elastic,  delicate  little  scales,  takes  place ; 
these  are  soft,  but  gradually  become 
thicker  and  more  dense ;  tliey  are  hol- 
low, and  very  slightly  elevated.  By 
degrees  an  union  takes  ])lace  between 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  the  osseous 
substance  thickens  at  its  first  points  of 
existence,  at  the  juttings  representing 
the  grinding  tubercles;  the  crown  of 
the  tooth  gradually  enlarges,  and  at  last 
acquires  its  full  development.  Its  lower 
portion,  narrowing  in  all  directions,  is 
called  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  and  the 
roots  are  evidently  elongations  of  the 
crown  :  but  does  the  same  progress  of 
ossification  obtain  in  the  formation  of 
them  ?  Very  accurate  anatomists  are 
here  at  issue.  Meckel,  adopting  the 
views  of  the  English  anatomists,  asserts 
that  the  pulp  proceeds  absolutely  in  the 
same  manner  in  the  formation  of  these 
as  of  the  crown  ;  while  Serres  maintains 
(Essai,  p.  65)  tliat  the  mechanism  of 
their  development  ofPers  very  essential 
difTerences.  His  view  is,  that  the  crown 
is  fonned  at  periods  distinct  from  the  de- 
velopment of  the  roots.     In  the  single 


teeth,  a  single  point  of  ossification  exte- 
rior to  the  pulp  indicates  the  commenc- 
ing foi-mation  of  the  crown.  (Fox,  p. 
22,  states  that  there  are  three  points  ; 
while  Blake,  p.  6,  and  Bell,  p.  55,  say 
oiie.)  In  the  double  teeth  the  number 
of  points  corresponds  with  the  number 
of  tubercles.  When  the  crown  is  com- 
plete, the  tooth  is  naiTowed  between  it 
and  the  root ;  a  line  of  demarcation  ex- 
ists. Here  is  the  neck,  and  here  the 
margin  of  the  membrane  adheres  so 
firmly  that  it  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  tooth  without  lacerating  several  ves- 
sels which  pass  between  them  into  the 
tooth.  Blake  (p.  16)  found  "  the  mem- 
brane much  thinner  at  this  part ;  and  I 
could  not,"  he  says,  "  separate  it  at  any 
period  into  two  lamellie."  SeiTes  as- 
serts that  in  the  root  there  is  a  change  of 
nature  and  of  colour.  So  far  of  the 
teeth  with  single  roots ;  but  in  those 
which  have  several,  when  the  ossifica- 
tion has  proceeded  as  far  as  the  neck,  it 
is  at  tlie  exterior  suspended  :  the  inte- 
rior, still  concave,  begins  to  be  deve- 
lo])ed  ;  the  pulp  sinks,  and  its  bulk  is 
reduced  ;  but  before  it  comes  to  the  level 
of  the  external  ossified  part,  the  roots 
have  already  begun  to  be  developed. 
One,  two,  three,  or  four  bony  tubercles, 
forming  its  exremal  layer,  are  already 
present;  then  from  the  inferior  part  of 
the  pulp  an  equal  number  of  osseous  la- 
minae ])roceed.  This  account  varies  very 
materially  from  the  view  given  by  Fox, 
who  tells  us  that  "  the  ossific  matter  is 
deposited  in  strata,  one  withinside  the 
other."  "  When  the  body  of  the  tooth 
is  formed,  the  pulp  elongates,  and  takes 
that  form  of  the  jaw  proper  to  each 
tooth,  and  bone  is  deposited  upon  it ; 
it  then  becomes  gradually  smaller,  luitil 
it  terminates  in  a  point.  If  a  tooth  have 
two  or  more  fangs,  the  pulp  divides,  and 
the  ossification  proceeds  accordingly." 
Bell  ado])ts  the  notion  of  Fox,  which  is 
in  fact  an  abstract  of  the  labours  of 
Blake,  who  was  at  some  pains  to  make 
out  the  physiology  of  this  develojtment. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the 
matter  is  not  set  at  rest.  The  ing-enious 
explanation  of  Serres,  proceeding  ui)on 
the  existence  of  a  structure  of  blood- 
vessels, divided  into  bundles,  penetrat- 
ing the  inferior  part  of  the  dental  g-erm 
destined  to  the  formation  of  the  roots, 
deserves  deep  attention  in  the  future  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject. 

The  ossific  deposit,  then,  is  from  with- 
out inwards ;  so  that  the  first  tubercles 
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appearing'  arc  the  parts  which  remain 
exposed.  The  grinuiiiy  surface  and  tlie 
first  shell  of  the  tootli  are  now  tlie  full 
size  which  they  preserve  when  the  tooth 
is  fonued.  There  is  an  ample  canity 
w  ilhin  the  shell,  a  proof  that  the  outer 
surface  of  the  pul]»  forms  the  osseous 
part  of  the  toolh.  As  the  osseous  matter 
thickens,  the  pulp  and  dental  cavity  di- 
minish;  the  outer  layer  heing' most  ex- 
tensive, ad\  ances  most  slowly  ;  and  the 
inner  layers,  shorter,  are  more  quickly 
deposited,  making'  the  cavity  of  a 
grinder  recede  with  greater  rapidity 
than  any  other  from  its  u])per  surface. 
"  After  the  roots  commence,  the  cavity  is 
soon  diminished,  the  ossification  going 
on  at  the  satiie  time  at  hoth  the  uj)i)er 
and  under  parts  of  it.  .\s  many  conical 
or  flattened  tubes  are  left  leadinj;-  t(»  the 
cavity  as  there  are  roots ;  and  as  many 
h(dlows  or  depressions  in  tiie  superior 
j)art  of  the  cavity  as  there  are  protube- 
rances on  the  grinding-  surface.  The 
pulp,  though  vtry  nmch  diminished, 
still  retains  nearly  its  original  sha])c." 
(Blake,  y.  13.) 

Eng'lish  anatomists  have  appeared 
anxious  to  retain  an  analogy  between 
the  osseous  substance  of  the  tooth  and 
common  bone.  Meckel  admits  the  ana- 
logy as  f;\r  as  chemical  constitution  and 
physical  properties  allow  him  to  eoin- 
cidi',  but  perceives  a  striking-  difference 
in  the  mode  of  their  union,  develo])ment, 
and  peculiarities  of  vital  jdienomena. 
In  all  these,  he  feels  they  are  more  ana- 
logous to  c])idermic  formations.  We 
call  the  basis  of  the  tooth  wrongly.  It 
is  not  bone,  and  we  ought  not  to  speak 
of  ossification.  It  is  hard<>r  than  bone, 
and  its  ti>s>ie  is  not  cellular:  it  is  far 
more  solid  and  com])act  than  bone. 
IMcckcl  speaks  of  it  as  ivory.  How 
IJichat  could  havi-  detected  fibres  in  this 
structure,  it  is  difticult  to  conceive ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  composed  of  layers  situated  one 
npon  another,  ^'ol<•h^r  C'oiter  was  the 
first  to  observe  that  the  dental  sul)stance 
Mas  formed  without  any  intermediary 
cartilaginous  basis.  The  whole  train 
<if  devclo])in(nt  of  the  teeth  is  perfectly 
(lissiniilar  to  the  manner  in  which  bone 
forms  and  grows.  As  in  a  state  of  health 
the  tissue  of  toi>lh  ivory  is  so  ditfcrent 
from  the  fal)rie  of  bone,  .so  the  disea.ses 
vhicli  aflect  the  two  textures  have  no 
aurilogy  lMtw<'en  them.  Tlie  s])onta- 
ncoiis  (Ircoiiiposition  of  bime  after  death 
is  found  to  be  much  more  rapid  ih.iii  lliat 


of  ivory.  In  the  earth,  bones  are  often 
found  monldered,  while  the  teeth  of  the 
subject  have  been  comparatively  little 
afl'ected.  The  mineral  acids  dissolve 
the  earthy  salts  of  hone  witb  rapidity. 
Several  hours'  immersion  of  a  tooth  in 
the  same  li(|uids  hardly  affects  the  ivory, 
or  at  most  slowly  render  its  lamellated 
structure  more  ap]>ai-ent.  The  chemical 
composition  of  bone  and  of  tooth  ivory, 
too,  orter  very  striking  difrerenees. 
Bone,  according'  to  Bcrzelius,  ( Lire's 
Dictionary  of  Chemistry,)  in  100  jiarts, 
contains  of 


Phosphate  of  lime 
Filiate  of  lime 
Lime      - 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 
Soda      - 
Carbonic  acid 


81-9 

3 
10 

11 


100 


I\ory,  according  to  the  same  autho- 
rity, (i5ell  on  the  Teeth,  p.  7,)  in  100 
parts,  contains  of 

Phosphate  of  lime  -         -         -  62 

Fluate  of  lime         -         ...  2 

Carbonate  of  lime  -         -         -  5'5 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  -         -       1 

Soda,  and  muriate  oC  soda,  witli  a 
(luantity  of  hydroehlorate  of  lime 
inappreciable       -         -         -         -        p.j 

Gelatine  and  water         -         -         -  28 

100 

The  sagacity  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Proiit, 
had  led  him,  at  too  early  a  jieriod  of  his 
studies  in  ]>hysiology  for  him  to  know 
the  views  of  continental  authors,  to  col- 
lect the  arguments  in  the  atHrmalive  of 
the  i)ro|)osition,  that  the  teetii  have  a 
stronger  analogy  with  the  epidermic 
foniiatio''s  than  with  hone.  'I  In- same 
views  ^vere  entertained  by  iSIayer, 
Kaathoven,  Bonn,  Walther,  and  ha- 
^agna,  and  since  ably  condensed  by 
Heusinger.  (See  Meckel,  Man  dWiiat. 
tom.  iii.  p.  iV)7,  note  des  tradiicteurs, 
Jourdan  et  Brescliet.)  The  points  arc 
these: — I.  In  the  mammalia,  there  arc 
inseiisilde  transitions,  among  the  teeth, 
fnnn  those  which  seem  most  to  resemble 
bone  to  the  dilferent  parts  of  the  Ixuiy 
system  -  nails,  hoofs,  and  hair.  2.  The 
teeth  of  scMial  of  the  mamm:ilia  have  <a 
lamelhitcd  structure  similar  to  nails  ami 
horn;  and  tiiis  struelure,  thoiigli  it  may 
I'c  rendered  <•>  ident  in  all  ihe  leelh,  ap- 
pears to  be  lost  in  some,  iiKiely  on   uc 
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count  of  the  accumulation  of  a  larj^e 
proportion  of  earthy  salts  in  their  com- 
position. 3.  The  mode  of  tlcvelopnient 
of  the  teeth  resemhles  tliat  of  nails  and 
horn.  4.  Certain  teeth  are  reproduced 
like  nails  and  horn. 

Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  in  adopting-  the 
conclusions  upon  this  subject  of  Coiter, 
in  his  Spicilegiuni  Anatomicura ;  of 
Herissant,  in  his  Memoires  de  I'Acade- 
niie  des  Sciences ;  of  the  great  Cuvier, 
in  his  Animaux  Fossiles,  art.  Elephant; 
and  of  Serres,  in  his  Nouvelle  Theorie 
de  la  Dentition,  speaks  of  the  tooth  as 
a  mass  composed  of  layers,  in  which, 
except  a  first  cartilaginous  stuff,  there 
is  nothing  which  can  be  compared  to 
the  osseous  tissue,  (Systeme  Dentaire 
des  Mammiferes  et  des  Oiseaux,  p.  23) ; 
but  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaii-e  takes  a  high 
range  in  the  philosophy  of  tliis  subject, 
when,  by  demonstrating  the  analogy 
which  exists  between  the  dental  system 
of  the  mammiferous  tribes  and  the  beaks 
of  birds,  he  cariies  on  the  approximation 
of  these  organic  arrangements  to  the 
epidermic  formations;  and  proceeds  to 
shew,  that  though  tlie  teeth  and  their 
analogous  parts  about  the  head,  may  be, 
at  a  later  period  of  life,  destined  to  im- 
portant functions  in  the  general  process 
of  nutrition,  yet  that,  when  the  dental 
fonnations  appear  in  the  fcetus,  they  are 
truly  foetal  organs,  useful  and  destined 
to  give  a  mode  of  termination  to  the  cir- 
culating system  of  the  advanced  parts 
of  the  head,  in  fixing  a  limit  to  a  certain 
number  of  vascular  trunks, —an  idea  the 
more  important  as  regarded  in  relation 
to  the  fifty-two  genns  of  teeth  existing- 
at  an  early  period  of  intra-uterine  life. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  substance 
which  is  found  in  the  interior  of  the 
tooth.  Each  root  or  fang-  has  a  hole  at 
its  extremity,  for  the  passage  of  nerves 
and  bloodvessels,  which  are  distributed 
to  the  pulp — a  soft  substance  that  occu- 
pies the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  without 
having  any  connexion  with  its  parietes. 
A  slight  exhalation  is  found  upon  its 
surface.  The  characters  of  this  sub- 
stance, according  to  Soies,  resemble 
those  of  the  nervous  ganglia  of  nutritive 
life,  (Serres,  p.  51.)  It  appears  to  pos- 
sess the  same  kind  of  sensibility.  This 
organ  exercises  a  very  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  tooth,  and  plays  a  part  in 
relation  to  the  general  system,  not  yet 
well  appreciated.  The  nerve  which 
forms   the  pulpy   part   of  the   internal 


cavity  of  the  tooth,  has  appeared  to 
Serres  (Essai,  p.  52,)  to  ap])roach,  in  its 
stnicture,  the  vidian  nerve,  the  commu- 
nicating branch  of  the  great  sympathe- 
tic. In  the  incisor  and  canine  teeth, 
the  nerve  and  vessels  which  penetrate 
the  root,  having  arrived  at  the  neck, 
swell  out.  A  single  tubercle  is  formed 
by  this  swelling,  the  pulpy  part  of  which 
is  sai<l  to  be  nervous  matter :  upon  this 
the  small  vessels  ramify.  They  are 
much  more  numerous  in  youth  than  in 
age.  In  the  former,  the  pulp  is  red ; 
in  the  latter,  it  is  a  decided  yellow.  In 
the  larger  molar  teeth,  each  nervous 
branch  expands  in  the  dental  cavity, 
and  abuts  against  its  neighbour,  so  that 
the  pulp  appears  to  be  formed  of  as 
many  parts  as  the  tooth  has  tubercles. 
The  base  of  each  tubercle  has  a  cavity  in 
it,  which  receives  the  summit  of  the 
pulpous  tubercle  that  belongs  to  it. 
Serres  says,  that  in  jjcnetrating  the  dental 
cavity,  the  nerve  seems  to  change  its 
characters :  it  softens,  changes  in  colour 
and  organization,  and  forms  a  pulpy 
nucleus,  which  lie  regards  as  a  true 
ganglion,  not  unlike  the  submaxillary 
ganglion  formed  by  the  chorda  tympani. 
I  have  examined  the  dental  pulp  with 
some  care,  but  I  do  not  feel  warranted 
in  affirming  the  notion  of  Serres,  opposed 
as  his  view  is  to  all  analogy.  This 
poipt  of  organization  yet  requires  iuves- 
tig-ation.  My  friend.  Professor  Macart- 
ney, of  the  University  of  Dublin,  has 
been  m  the  habit  of  classing-  the  teeth 
among  the  dermoid  structures,  and  he 
compares  the  dental  pulp  to  the  pulp  of 
a  quill.  From  the  views  which  he  en- 
tertains on  the  anatomy  of  the  skin,  and 
of  the  mode  in  which  nerves  tenninate  in 
the  dermoid  fonnations,  he  would  be  dis- 
posed to  deny  tliat  nerve  has  been  traced 
into  the  te.xture  of  pulps,  as  a  constitu- 
ent of  such  organisms.  According  to 
this  acute  observer,  the  villus  of  skin  is 
composed  of  cellular  substance,  blood- 
vessel, and  invisible  expansion  of  nerve, 
and  wherever  a  nerve  may  have  been 
traced  to  its  insertion  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  pulpous  substance  of  a  der- 
moid part,  as  in  the  whisker  of  a  seal 
or  the  great  quill  of  a  swan,  it  has,  ac- 
cording to  him,  eluded  all  further  search 
after  it  in  the  interior  of  the  substance 
itself.  Nerve,  then,  though  it  exist  in 
such  parts,  is  not,  by  our  present  forms 
of  mani2)ulation,  to  be  traced.  It  is  no 
longer  a  bundle  of  fibres,  but  becomes 
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altered  in  its  arrang-ements :  it  is  func- 
tional extremity  of  nerve,  and  like  the 
nervous  part  of  the  retina,  is  expanded, 
and  quite  invisible.  Under  this  idea, 
tlie  dental  pulp  is  cellular  membrane 
having-  bloodvessels,  and  the  functional 
extremity  of  nerves  associated  in  its 
structure. 

The  course  of  growth  of  the  enamel 
remains  to  be  examined.  Not  long- 
after  the  development  of  the  ivory  scales, 
or  even  while  they  are  forming-,  the 
secretion  of  enamel  begins.  The  inter- 
nal membrane  of  the  capsule  loosely 
surrounds  (Blake,  p.  16)  the  crown  of 
the  tooth.  Meckel  says  (toni.  iii.  ]).344), 
that  it  envelops  it  so  as  to  mould  itself 
perfectly  upon  its  juttings  and  depres- 
sions. From  the  internal  surface  of  it 
exhales  a  fluid,  the  duty  of  which  is  to 
place  on  the  ivory  of  the  crown  a  crys- 
talline substance,  at  first  so  soft  that  in 
the  full-grown  fatus  it  is  easily  se])ara- 
ble  from  its  ivory  basis.  As  the  growth 
of  the  ivory  proceeds,  this  substance  in- 
creases in  thickness.  It  is  of  a  pale 
white  wliile  it  remains  in  tl)e  interior  of 
the  nieniltrane,  and  does  not  acquire  a 
polisli  until  it  lias  been  exposed  to  the 
air.  Tills  is  the  cortex  striatus  of  Blake, 
— the  enamel.  It  does  not  extend  to 
the  roots  of"  the  teeth. 

The  enamel  may  be  seen  on  a  broken 
tooth,  composed  of  innumerable  fibres, 
"  attached,"  savs  dc  la  Hire,  "  to  the 
internal  jiart  of  the  tooth  by  their  roots, 
nearly  as  the  nails  and  horns  are  to  the 

I  tarts  with  which  they  are  connected;" 
»ut  not  so  intimately,  however,  as  to 
form  more  than  an  ailliesion  to  tlie  sur- 
fai-e  of  thi-  ivory.  Concentrated  nitric 
acid  (piirkly  disscdves  it,  and  leaves  the 
surface  of  the  ivory  smooth.  The  ena- 
mel is  thinner  on  the  milk  teeth  than  on 
those  of  the  achijt  sit.  It  is  thicker  on 
the  canine  te(  tli  than  on  the  incisors, 
and  is  de|)osiled  in  larger  sliare  on  the 
large  molar  teeth  ;  perhajts  because  these 
are  destined  to  sujtport  tlie  chief  wear  of 
niasticatitni. 

The  membrane  «hieh  secretes  the 
enamel  invests  the  crown  of  the  tooth, 
and  adheres  (irmly  to  its  neck.  As  os- 
sification ailvances  tlie  crown  of  the 
tooth  rises,  and  the  membrane  of  course 
accompanies  it.  On  tii<-  tubenles  and 
cutting  edges  of  liic  te<-lh  (lie  ervslal- 
li/atiiui  of  the  enamel  is  first  (ompleted, 
and  liie  process  continues  until  the  neck 
is  reached  :   the  nicmlMane  covering  it 


becoming-  gradually  thinner  and  less 
vascular,  is  at  last  quite  absorbed.  The 
absorj)ti>  e  process  goes  on  in  the  g-um 
covering-  the  tooth,  w  Inch  at  last  presses 
through,  and  is  said  to  have  cut  the 
gum. 

[To  be  continued.] 


OBSEKVATIONS 

ox  THE 

SYMPTOMS  AND  TREATiMENT  OF 
CONSUMPTION ; 

Being  the  Substance  of  a  Paper  read  bei'ore  the 

llarveian  Society, 

By  W.Maclure,Es«j.  Scrgeon. 

Case  of  Phthisis  Pit/monalis,  cured  ; 
uith  Remarks. 
John  Jones,  aged  about  twenty-five 
yeai*s,  is  of  slender  proportions,  fair 
coinjdexion,  and  gentle  dispositions ; 
and  has  been  enijiloyed  for  a  considera- 
ble time  as  a  footman.  About  two  years 
ago  he  had  a  jileurisy,  attended  by 
cough  and  the  usual  train  of  symptoms, 
which  he  says  was  brought  on  by  cold  ; 
and  for  which  he  was  bled  at  tlie  time, 
and  also  blistered.  By  these  means  he 
got  rid  of  the  pain,  and  his  cough  was 
considerably  mitigated,  but  was  not 
completely  removed.  His  general  health 
and  strength,  however,  were  restored,  so 
far  as  to  enable  him  to  continue  in  his 
situation,  and  to  take  another  after  he 
had  left  the  one  he  was  then  in.  About 
three  months  ago  he  canic  to  me  with 
the  following  letter  fnmi  my  friend  Mr. 
Hammond,  of  Whetstone. 

"  My  dear  sir, — The  bearer  of  this  is 
a  footman  of  Mr.  Be\an's,  «ho  has  had 
inHammati(Ui  of  the  pleura,  or  diseased 
lungs. 

"  The  part  of  the  house  which  he  in- 
habits at  Belmont  is  damp,  and  unfit  for 
him.  1  have  therefore  sent  hiiu  to  the 
Liuidon  bouse,  to  be  nnder  your  care. 

"  The  blood  taken  iVoui  his  arm  was 
highly    inflamed.       The    pain    he  eom- 

idains  of  is  in  (he  back  of  the  chest, 
lis  bowels  want  oin-ning  now  ;  and  a 
jdaisti-r  with  Spanisli-fly  ointment,  or  a 
I)lister,  perhaps  you  will  approve,  'i'ake 
him  in  hand  and  attend  him,  on  .Mr. 
Bevan's  account. 

"  I  first  gave  him  calomel  ami  Jauu->'s 
powder,   and    since    that    salines,    uiih 
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tincture  of  dig-italis.  I  fear  he  is  in  a 
consumption;  at  all  events  he  is  con- 
sumptiFe. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Wm.  Hammond,  jun. 

When  I  saw  him  he  complained  of  a 
fixed  pain  immediately  below  the  right 
scapula,  wljich  Mas  increased  on  his 
takujg-  a  long-  inspiration ;  his  pulse 
was  96 ;  his  cough  very  troublesome, 
especially  at  nig-ht  and  in  the  morning; 
and  his  expectoration  was  copious  and 
niuco-puruleut.  He  was  emaciated ; 
his  muscles  were  soft  and  flabby  ;  his 
streng-th  was  greatly  reduced  ;  and  his 
night  sweats  were  considerable. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  imme- 
diately ordered  a  blistering  plaister  to 
be  applied  over  the  situation  of  the  pain. 
I  regulated  his  bowels,  and  requested 
him  to  use  for  some  time  chiefly  farina- 
ceous diet.  A  mixture  of  a  demulcent 
nature  was  also  ordeied,  with  a  view  to 
relieve  his  cough.  But  as  the  unusual 
result  of  this  case  makes  it  of  some  im- 
portance, the  Society  will  perhaps  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  be  rather  particular  in  my 
detail  of  the  various  means  which 
seemed  to  contribute  to  the  apparent  re- 
covery of  the  patient. 

His  first  cough  mixture,  then,  was 
composed  of  five  ounces  and  a  half  of  a 
solution  of  the  gums  Arabic  and  Traga- 
canth,  in  water;  to  which  were  added 
half  a  drachm  of  ipecacuau  wine,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  the  syrup  of  tolu.  Of 
this  compound  he  was  desired  to  take  a 
fourth  part  four  times  a  day.  This  was 
continued  for  three  or  four" days,  till  his 
pulse  had  diminished  somewhat  in  fre- 
quency, and  the  other  hectic  symptoms 
were  mitigated ;  the  pain  having  been 
removed,  at  the  same  time,  by  one  appli- 
cation of  the  blister, 

I  then  added  half  an  ounce  of  the  sy- 
rup of  white  poppies  to  his  mixture,  with 
a  view  still  more  to  soothe  the  imtation 
of  his  bronchia;  and  soon  afterwards  I 
applied  a  blister  over  the  top  of  the  ster- 
num, as  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  seat 
of  the  irritation  was  in  that  neiglibour- 
hood.  His  cough  and  expectoration, 
however,  still  continuing  distressing, 
particularly  during  the  night,  I  ordered 
him  to  have  a  pill  every  evening  at  bed- 
time, composed  of  two  grains  of  the  ex- 
tract of  poppies,  and  three  of  the  ex- 
tract- of  conium.  These  various  means 
seemed  to  aftbrd  him  better  uio-hts,  but 
his  cough  came  on  again  in  the  morn- 


ing, and  continued  severe  until  he 
brought  up  the  muco-purulent  matter 
which  had  accumulated  during  sleep. 
The  bowels,  inclining  all  this  while  to 
be  constipated,  were  kept  soluble  by  a 
pill  composed  of  five  grains  of  the  com- 
pound extract  of  colocynth ;  and  his 
diet  still  consisted  chiefly  of  the  ftiri- 
nacea,  with  now  and  then  stewed  ap- 
ples, and  other  mild  and  easily  digested 
substances.  About  the  end  of  August — 
that  is,  a  fortnight  after  he  had  come 
under  my  care-^his  cough  had  become 
much  easier,  and  was  confined  princi- 
pally to  the  morning.  His  pulse  had 
fallen  also  to  72,  and  he  had  evidently 
begun  to  improve  in  appetite,  strength, 
and  appearance.  In  this  state  of  the 
pulse,  I  allowed  him  to  have  meat  once 
a-day,  and  a  glass  of  porter ;  and  at  the 
period  in  question  (more,  perhaps,  to 
vary  his  medicine  than  for  any  better 
reason)  I  changed  his  cough  mixture 
for  the  following-,  desiring'*him  to  take 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  it  at  any  time  his 
cough  might  give  him  trouble  :— 

R  Sulph.  PotassEB,  3iv.  ;  Oxymel. 
3vi.;  Syrup.  Papaveris  Alba.  5ij. ; 
Viui  Antimonii,  \\\-sl. ;  Aq.  Rosarum, 
^ij.;  Aq.  Pura?,  3iij.     M.  ft.  mistura. 

This  compound  Mas  continued  for  tlie 
greater  part  of  September  with  apjiarent 
benefit ;  his  cough  diminishing,  and  the 
expectoration  becoming  scanty.  About 
this  time,  beginning-  to  entertain  ho]>es 
that  the  tubercle,  which  no  doubt  had 
been  in  a  state  of  suppuration,  was 
about  to  heal,  its  original  softened  con- 
tents being  evacuated,  and  the  secretion 
of  new  pus  from  its  cyst  being-  ])robably 
about  to  be  arrested,  I  took  him  to  our 
associate  in  this  Society,  Dr.  M.  Hall, 
in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  opi- 
nion in  a  case  of  so  rare  occun-ence. 

Upon  our  applying  the  stethoscope  to 
the  left  side,  and  leading  the  patient  to 
speak,  no  sound  was  heard ;  but  when 
it  was  applied  to  the  right  side,  imme- 
diately below  the  clavicle,  distinct  pec- 
toriloquy M  as  audible. 

Founding  upon  this  phenomenon 
alone,  notwithstanding  the  2)ast  favour- 
able history  of  the  case,  the  Doctor  at 
once  pronounced  that  the  man  would 
certainly  die  in  a  very  short  time.  It 
was  in  vain  that  I  urged,  as  grounds  of 
a  more  favourable  prognosis,  the  great 
diminution  of  his  cough,  the  decrease  of 
his  expectoration,  liis  improvement  in 
general  health  and  strength,  and  above 
all,  the  now  natural  state  of  his  pulse, 
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(liaving',  as  I  said,  never  seen  a  case  of 
plnliisis  ivhich  in  its  end  was  fatal 
wlierc  tlie  pulse  at  any  time  during^  the 
progress  ol  the  disease  was  l)i'l()\\  90) — 
It  was  in  rain,  I  say,  that  I  uiijfd  all 
these  things  on  the  Doctor  ;  his  opi- 
nion remained  unaltered.  We  agreed, 
however,  at  this  meeting-,  tliat  an  issue 
should  be  established  over  the  spot 
which  a/forded  the  pectoriloquy — tnat 
an  evaporating-  lotion,  composed  of  an 
ounce  of  spirits  of  wine  to  s(\en  ounces 
of  water,  should  be  applied  over  the 
right  side  of  the  chest,  and  that  he 
shoulil  contiuuo  his  meat  and  porter  once 
a  day,  and  begin  also  to  eat  au  egg  to 
breakfast. 

His  pulse  did  not  rise  under  this  reg-i- 
luen,  nor  did  his  cough  or  ex])ectoration 
increase.  Ou  tlie  contrary,  the  first  re- 
mained unchang-ed,  and  the  other  two 
steadilv  diminished.  Having  continued 
the  lotion  for  about  a  week  or  ten  days, 
I  laid  it  aside  ;  because  I  considered  that 
the  expense  of  it  might  be  more  usefully 
cm^)loyed  in  giving  my  patient  some 
tonic  medicine,  in  order  to  maintain  his 
strength  under  the  weakening  effects  of 
tlic  issue,  and  to  hasten  his  ])rogress  to- 
wards recovery. 

Ishouldnothaveventuredonatonic,far 
less  such  atonic  as  the  quinine,  which 
was  the  one  I  fixed  upon,  had  there  been 
any  hectic  fever  in  the  system  ;  but  hap- 
pily tliere  was  now  nothing  of  tlic  kind  ; 
no  rigors,  no  sweats,  and  the  pulse, 
when  the  patient  was  sitting,  or  lying 
down,  remained  steadily  about  72. 

About  the  middle  of  Se])tember,  tliere- 
fore,  he  began  to  take  four  grains  of 
the  sulphate  of  quinine  daily,  lu  a  mix- 
ture or  w  atcr,  and  a  minute  portion  of 
<liliit<'  sulphuric  acid ;  and  he  continued 
so  to  do  till  the  19th  of  October,  when 
he  was  advised  to  drop  it. 

Under  the  use  of  tlic  generous  diet, 
the  quinine,  and  the  issue,  the  case 
went  on  prosperously  ;  the  patient's 
strength,  fiesh,  and  spirits,  having  lieen 
added  to  daily,  and  liis  cough  having 
disappeare<l  entirely,  except  for  a  very 
littlr  in  the  moniing,  attended  with  a 
trilling  sputum,  of  an  innocent  character. 

A  few  days  before  the  j)eriod  last 
alluded  to,  i  accompanied  the  patient 
again  ti>  Dr.  Hall,  that  he  might  see 
him  in  his  altcnd  and  inqtroved  condi- 
tion. .Again  th<'  stethoscope  was  con- 
sulted ;  ag-ain  it  uttered  the  same  se- 
pulchral responses ;  and,  according  to 
It,   the  ])oor  patient  ought   by  this  time 


to  have  been  moribinid — his  pulse,  good 
looks,  muscular  firmness,  appetite,  and 
high  spirits,  notwillistanding. 

I  need  hardly  add,  that  our  judicious 
friend  the  doctor  was  very  much  sur- 
prised, as  well  as  gratified,  to  witness  bis 
appearance. 

The  man  says  he  is  now  as  strong 
and  fat  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life,  and  is 
anxious  again  to  resume  his  duties. 
He  was  advised,  however,  to  l(»ok  out 
for  an  easy  situation,  where  he  should 
not  be  much  exposed  to  cidd  ordamimess 
during  the  ensuing  winter;  to  fortify 
himself  against  tlie  weather  by  the  help 
of  warm  clothing  ;  to  continue  his 
generous  diet ;  and  to  resume  the  use 
of  the  lotion,  omitting  all  other  me- 
dicines, except  such  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  proper  state  of  his 
bowels. 

Remarks. — This  case,  in  its  past  his- 
tory, ])resent  state,  and  possible  termina- 
tion, presents  some  points  of  considerable 
interest. 

Previously  to  the  application  of  the 
stcthosco])e,  it  might  readily  h.ave  been 
mistaken  for  one  of  chronic  bronchitis; 
indeed,  that  it  was  so,  was  once  my 
impression.  But  the  pectoriloquy  dis- 
covered by  that  useful  instrument  re- 
moved that  idea,  by  pointing  out  the 
existence  of  a  cavity,  the  recent  abode  of 
a  softened  tubercle. 

The  next  point  of  importance  about  it 
was  the  state  of  the  pulse.  Fallacissima 
res,  as  the  ])ulse  is  said  commonly  to  be, 
I  confess  that  I  have  been  led  to  place 
great  reliance  upon  it  in  diseases  of  the 
chest.  Whenever  I  find  the  pulse  at  or 
below  84  or  90,  whatever  other  symj)toms 
of  pectr>ral  disorder  may  be  present,  I 
never  desi)air  of  recovery,  but  pronounce 
boldly  a  fiivourable  prognosis,  provided 
judicious  treatment  be  then  adopted ; 
and  I  do  not  recollect  of  ever  having 
been  mistaken.  In  the  case  before  us 
it  was  princiiially  upon  the  pulse  that  I 
founded  my  favourable  o])inion  as  to  its 
termination  ;  and  the  event  has  shew  n 
that  it  is,  in  s(mie  cases  at  least,  a  safer 
ground  to  go  uj)on  than  the  stethoscope. 
The  sagacity  of  Our  associate.  Dr.  Hall, 
I  hold,  of  course,  in  considerable  re- 
spcct;  but  when  the  stetho.scope,  in  his 
hands,  has  been  proved  not  to  be  such  a 
sure  guide  in  prognosis  as  the  pulse  iti 
mine,  I  think  I  have  some  rea.son  to 
continue  my  confidenc«»  in  the  latter, 
and  to  rccouimcud  it  to  the  attention  of 
others. 
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I  am  not  sure  that  this  case  throws 
much,  or  any  light,  on  the  question  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  tubercles ;  whe- 
ther they  are,  in  all  cases,  the  product 
of  inflammatory  action,  as  Broussais, 
Alison,  and  others,  still  contend ;  or 
whether  a  cong-enital  predisposition  is, 
ill  all  cases,  necessary  to  their  develop- 
ment, as  Laenncc,  Andral,  and  Arm- 
strong-, with  more  probability,  affirm — 
inflammation  being-  often  altogether  ab- 
sent, or  at  least  not  capable  of  being 
traced,  and  when  present,  being  caused 
by  the  irritation  of  pre-existing  tuber- 
cles, or  frequently  having  no  etiological 
connexion  whatever  with  them. 

In  the  case  before  us  I  think  there 
was  some  such  connexion ;  I  believe 
there  exists  in  this  young  man  a  tuber- 
cular diathesis,  but  not  a  very  strong 
one ;  that  the  pleurisy  which  he  had 
about  two  years  ago  may  have  excited 
one  or  more  tubercles  into  activity,  and 
that  liis  last  attack  of  inflammation  im- 
parted an  additional  stimulus  to  them, 
giving  rise  to  complete  softening  and 
ultimate  evacuation  of  the  contents, 
with  all  the  other  phenomena  which 
were  noticed. 

So  much  for  the  past  history  of  this 
case.  AVith  regard  to  its  present  his- 
tory, I  suppose  it  to  be  this.  The  tu- 
bercle or  tubercles  which  were  lately  in 
action  have  been  spit  up,  leaving  a  ci- 
catrized hollow  in  the  lung,  which  emits 
pectoriloquy  when  the  stethoscope  is 
presented  to  it,  w  hile  all  the  other  tu- 
bercles which  may  exist  are  quiescent, 
and  ])robably,  in  respect  of  size,  in  their 
smallest  possible  state. 

And  if  I  may  hazard  a  conjecture  as 
to  the  future  state  of  this  young  man,  I 
should  say  that  with  great  care  he  may 
live  till  the  usual  tej-ra  of  human  life, 
and  die  of  some  other  disease  ;  or  pos- 
sibly, fresh  cold,  incident  to  the  una- 
voidable exposure  to  the  weather  of  his 
w  ay  of  life,  may  bring  on  fresh  inflam- 
mations, which  in  their  turn  may  again 
call  into  action  his  dormant  diathesis  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  enable  it  to  defeat 
the  best-appointed  measures  to  counter- 
act it,  and  consumption,  though  baffled 
now,  may  yet  rank  him  among  her  nu- 
merous victims. 

March  12,  1832.— Jones,  since  this 
paper  was  read,  has  got  another  situa- 
tion, the  duties  of  which  he  has  per- 
formed for  the  last  three  mouths.  He 
continues  quite  well :  his  flesh,  strength, 


appetite,  all  continue  as  good  as  ever 
they  were,  and  he  has  lost  his  cough 
and  all  traces  of  morbid  expectoration. 
His  pulse  this  moniing,  after  a  walk 
from  Westminster  to  Harley-street,  is 
just  72.  The  stethoscope  still  indicates 
pectoriloquy  when  a])plied  to  the  right 
side  of  his  thorax,  but  I  think  it  is  not 
of  so  distinct  and  decided  a  character  as 
formerly.  The  cavity,  I  take  it,  is 
contracting. 

Sept,  10,  1833. — Having  lost  sight  of 
Jones  for  more  than  a  year,  I  acciden- 
tally met  him  not  long  ago  in  Parlia- 
ment-street.   He  was  then  entirely  well. 

14,  Harley-street,  Oct.  1833. 


PRESENCE  OF  UREA  IN  THE 
BLOOD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Your  correspondents  on  the  subject  of 
urea  should  be  aware,  that  if  they  can- 
not prove  the  similarity  of  re-action  be- 
tween thatprinci])le  and  the  fatty  mat- 
ter of  the  blood,  when  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  that  even  were  these  sub- 
stances imitating  urea  in  every  other 
reaction,  still  the  test  above-mentioned 
must  be  considered  as  a  distinguishing 
characteristic.  These  gentlemen  insist, 
however,  that  the  fatty  matter  of  the 
blood  does  produce  the  crystallization  in 
question ;  which  I  denied  in  a  former 
communication,  and  I  certainly  must 
again  express  ray  conviction  to  the  same 
effect.  I  do  not,  however,  require  this 
concession,  in  order  to  prove  that  urea 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  blood, 
since  crystallization  produced  on  the 
addition  of  nitric  acid  to  an  aqueous  so- 
lution is  allowed  to  be  unequivocal  by 
these  gentlemen,  and  therefore  must  be 
a  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  urea ;  all  other  tests  being  used  as 
auxiliaries.  This  method  of  proof  (by 
aqueous  digestion)  has  been  adopted 
with  success,  and  I  do  not  suppose  it 
can  be  objected  to.  My  reasons  for  not 
noticing  certain  sources  of  fallacy  pro- 
posed by  your  authors,  were,  that  the 
tests  in  question  did  not  in  any  way  in- 
terfere with  the  plan  I  used  to  prove 
the  presence  of  urea.  It  has  been  ex- 
pressed as  the  opinion  of  these  gentle- 
men, that  certain  obvious  physiological 
facts  would  lead  them  to  reject  the  idea 
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of  urea  l)ciiig  present  in  the  blood: 
tiiis  is  hardly  consistent  witli  their  old 
assertion  (wliich  is  attain  brong-lit  for- 
ward in  their  lasteoniniunicu(ion) — viz. 
that  tljey  merely  deny  its  ]tresence  in 
tJie  majority  of  cases  of  anasarca  with 
coaj^nlable  nrinc.  I  am  accused  of  not 
confininir  myself  to  facts  :  I  am  con- 
tented, however,  to  leave  your  readers 
to  decide  w  hetlier  or  not  I  deserve  this 
or  any  other  accusation  of  the  kind. 
It  w  ill  be  ibiiud  on  reference,  that  my 
opinion  concerning^  the  proportion  of 
fatty  matter  in  the  blood,  has  not  been 
quoted  correctly  ;  and  as  tJiis  is  the  se- 
cond time  the  same  accident  has  hap- 
pened, and  the  discussion  likewise  as- 
suming a  very  unpleasant  character,  I 
must  close  my  communications  on  this 
subject 

liy   the   insertion   of  these   remarks, 
you  will  much  (d)lijre 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  O.  Rees. 

Guy's  Hospital,  Oct.  16,  1833. 


sition  of  callus  n)und  the  broken  ends 
of  the  bone,  csuecrully  in  the  former 
instance,  where  the  fracture  w  as  trans- 
verse. The  case  alluded  to  was  seen  by 
four  medical  men,  who  can  corroborate 
the  accuracy  of  my  account.  If  these 
statements  should  l)e  borne  out  by  future 
c.\])erience,  it  will  be  in  opposition  to 
that  part  of  Bichat's  work  wherein  he 
says,  (vide  page  100,  in  his  3d  volume  of 
General  Anatomy,)  "  The  regular  fonns 
of  the  sound  bone  arc  not  to  be  expected 
here,  because  the  parenchyma  of  nutri- 
tion arising  irregularly  over  the  surface 
of  the  organ,  the  exhalation  and  absorp- 
tion of  gelatine  cannot  be  performtnl  in  a 
precise  and  regular  manner." 

I  remain,  yours  most  respectfully, 
John  Gkantham. 

October  1,  13.13. 


POISONING  WITH  RED  PRE- 
CIPITATE. 


SUSPENSION  OF  FRACTURED 
LLMBS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sin, 
Since  my  report  of  the  favourable  ter- 
mination of  a  case  of  ajinpound  fracture 
of  tlie  tibia,  elucicbiting  tlie  advantages 
of  suspension,  1  have  been  sent  for  to 
another,  w  liich  has  proved  no  less  satis- 
factory. 

A  young  man,  19  j-cars  of  age,  in  the 
full  vigour  of  health  an<l  strength,  re- 
ceived a  simple  CDmniinuted  fracture  of 
the  lower  third  of  the  tibia,  in  consc- 
fjuence  of  a  heavy  draught  horse  falling 
on  him  in  such  a  maniur  that  tlic  injured 
leg  lay  under  tlie  collar,  l>y  which  the 
bone  was  crushed  into  at  least  si.x  jior- 
tions.  Aftir  ]iwtd]ig  the  limb  into  loose 
.H|)lints,  I  susptiMled  it  according  to  the 
|dan  described  by  me  in  tiie  last  volume 
of  the  Gazette,  (jtage  739.)  I  then  took 
a  pint  of  blood  I'roni  the  ann,  gave  an 
aperient,  and  treated  the  case  on  general 
principl.s,  under  which  management 
osvsifie  union  was  completed  on  the 
twenty-second  day. 

Tlu-  most  singular  feature  in  both 
csa^a,  however,  is  the  very  limited  flcpo- 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  SHALL  feel  obliged  by  your  g'iving  pub- 
licity to  the  following  case  of  poisoning- 
by  the  red  precii)itate,  or  nitric  oxide  of 
mercury,  treated  successfully  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  stomach-puni]),  and  tiie 
subsequent  adnHiiistration  of  Hour,  wa- 
ter, and  albumen. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  BUETT. 
Guy's,  Oct- 21,  1833. 

Ann  Thompson,  «t.  22,  was  admitted 
into  Guy's  Hospital  October  (>,  1K33, 
a))out  b:jf-pastone  a.m.,  with  the  follow- 
ing symptoms.  A  e(d«l  riaminy  condi- 
tion of  the  surfiiceof  the  bi>d\,  especially 
the  extremities,  with  a  marked  degree 
of  stupor,  approaching  to  narcotism;  the 
pu])ils,  altliough  somewhat  dilated,  were 
to  a  certain  extent  obedient  to  light; 
pulse  fre<pient,  small,  and  weak ;  there 
w;us  a  good  deal  of  eructation  and  frothy 
discharge  from  the  mouth,  witii  occa- 
sional vomiting.  Tlie  first  ])ortion  i>f 
fluid  voided  from  her  stomach  after  ad- 
mission, contained  a  red  powder,  which, 
after  a  few  minutes,  siilisidrd  to  tli<-  Imt- 
t(un  of  the  containing  \essel ;  thclinath 
did  not  possess  the  odour  of  spirits  or 
tipium  ;     no    indicati(ui    (d'    pain    was 
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evinced  when  firm  pressure  was  made 
over  the  epigastric  and  abdominal  ic- 
i>'iou  o-encrally ;  no  blood  was  voided 
with  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  The 
stomach-pump  was  introduced,  and  the 
stomach  well  washed  out  with  warm 
water,  by  which  means  a  small  jiortioii 
more  of  the  red  powder  was  removed. 
A  mixture  of  flour  and  water,  being  the 
readiest  tiling'  at  hand,  was  given  her  to 
drink ;  this  she  swallowed  with  great 
avidity.  White  of  egg,  niLved  with  wa- 
ter, was  administered  frequently. 

10  o'clock  A.M. — Symptoms  of  re- 
action have  come  on,  as  indicated  by  a 
hot  skin  and  flushed  countenance  ;  com- 
plains of  considerable  pain  on  pressure 
over  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  ab- 
domen generally ;  suffei-s  much  from 
cramps  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  has 
vomited  some  mucus,  but  no  more  red 
powder ;  thei-e  is  a  good  deal  of  dryness, 
soreness,  and  redness  of  the  fauces ;  com- 
plains of  some  pain  on  voiding  her  urine, 
whicli  is  not  deficient  in  quantity,  or 
mixed  with  blood ;  bowels  moved  seve- 
ral times,  without  pain  or  admixture 
with  blood  ;  tongue  dry,  but  not  much 
loaded,  or  preternaturally  red  ;  pupils 
still  slightly  dilated  ;  pulse  exceedingly 
small  and  thready.  Mr.  Callaway,  who 
saw  her  at  this  time,  recommended 

Hirudines  vj.  epigastrio,  posteaque  Ca- 
taplasma  Sinap.     Cont.  Albumen. 

Evening. — Much  the  same  ;  skin  hot ; 
countenance  flushed  ;  bowels  once  mov- 
ed ;  pain  in  the  epigastrium  and  abdo- 
men relieved. 

7th. — Tlie  fauces  and  internal  mouth 
red  and  ])aiiiful ;  complains  of  a  coppery 
taste  in  her  mouth ;  in  other  respects 
somewhat  improved.  Mr.  Morgan  or- 
dered Hirudines  vj.  epigastrio,  and  to 
continue  the  albumen.  As  she  com- 
plained of  a  good  deal  of  cramp  in  the 
legs,  and  the  bowels  had  not  been  mov- 
ed since  the  preceding*  evening,  she  took, 
about  six  o'clock  p.m.,  01.  Ricini,  Jss. ; 
Tne.  Opii,  gtt.  iv.  st. 

8th. — Ptyalism  is  induced;  increased 
tenderness  of  internal  mouth  ;  tongue 
and  lips  tumid,  parched,  and  painful; 
there  is  a  strong  mercurial  foetor. 

Sod.  Borat.  3j. ;  Mellis,  3J.;  Sol.  Sod« 
Chlorid.  3iv.;  Aq.  5vj.  ft.  Gargarism. 

From  this  time  up  to  the  16th  she  con- 
tinued to  improve  under  tlie  use  of  albu- 
men, the  above-mentioned  gargle,  and 


the  occasional  administration  of  castor 
oil  to  regulate  the  bowels,  but  left  the 
hospital  on  that  day,  whilst  still  under 
the  influence  of  mercury,  although  cau- 
tioned against  it. 

In  this  case  the  flour  was  administer- 
ed with  a  view  of  decomposing  any  so- 
luble per-salt  of  mercury  that  might 
have  been  present  in  the  stomach,  by 
reducing  it  to  the  condition  of  a  proto- 
salt,  which  forms  an  insoluble  compound 
with  the  gluten  of  tlie  flom*;  as  also,  for 
the  pui-pose  of  protecting  the  coats  of 
the  stomach  from  the  corroding  action 
of  the  poison,  the  albumen  was  given 
with  the  same  intent. 

I  will  now  detail  the  mode  in  which  I 
examined  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  I 
suspected  the  poison  to  be  the  nitric  oxide, 
because  a  red  powder,  enveloped  in  pa- 

Eer,  was  given  to  me  by  the  person  who 
rought  the  woman  to  the  hospital,  a 
portion  of  which  she  had  swallowed. 
This  red  powder,  from  mere  inspection, 
led  me  to  form  the  above  opinion. 

1.  When  a  portion  of  it  was  heated  on 

Elatinum  foil,   it   became  black  whilst 
ot,  acquiring  its  former  red  colour  upon 
cooling. 

2.  When  ignited  in  a  glass  tube,  it 
gave  off"  oxygen  gas,  metallic  globules 
of  running  mercury  being  sublimed. 
The  original  powder  weighed  12'5  grs. 

Examination  of  the  vomited  fluid. 

1.  The  clear  supernatant  mucus  was 
poured  off"  from  the  red  powder  which 
had  subsided ;  this  powder  was  diff'used 
through  a  mass  of  what  appeared  to  be 
unusually  firm  mucus,  so  much  so  as  to 
put  on  the  appearance  of  coagulated  al- 
bumen. That  it  was  not  this  substance 
will  be  presently  shemi,  but  simply  mu- 
cus secreted  by  the  stomach,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enveloping-  the  poison,  and  pre- 
venting its  coming  in  contact  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  that  organ. 

2.  This  firm  clot  was  washed  with 
distilled  water,  by  which  it  became 
Avhiter  and  more  opaque,  but  the  red 
powder  was  still  intimately  mixed  up 
with  it.  The  clear  filtered  solution  yield- 
ed precipitates  with  tine,  galls,  per-sul- 
phate  of  iron,  and  ammonia,  and  sulphate 
of  platina.  When  evaporated  to  an  in- 
considerable bulk,  it  gelatinized  upon 
cooling.  The  sub-acetate  of  lead  caused 
no  precipitation. 
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3.  Tlie  portiDH  insoluble  in  water  was 
Ijoiled  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potass  for 
a  c|uartcr  of  an  liour;  the  whole  was 
then  freely  diluted  with  distilled  water, 
and  placed  in  a  tall  g-lass  vessel,  in  order 
that  the  tjr^visli  pow der  which  was  dif- 
fused throug-li  it  niiufht  subside.  After 
some  time,  as  much  of  the  sujiernatant 
litiuor  was  j)oured  off  as  coulil  be  done 
without  disturbin<»- the  precij)itate  ;  this 
last  w  as  then  thrown  u]»on  a  filter,  wash- 
ed with  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potass, 
and  ultimately  witli  l)oilini'"  water,  the 
wasliinnfs  being'  added  to  tiic  first  alka- 
line solution.  This  alkaline  solution 
was  precij)itated  even  by  acetic  acid, 
whici)  albumen  under  similar  circum- 
stances is  not ;  also  by  the  sub-acetate 
of  lead  ;  but  not  by  a  solution  of  alum, 
w  hicii  alliumen  is.  The  mass  envelop- 
ing' the  poisonous  matter  may,  therefore, 
be  fairly  considered  to  be  mucus. 

4.  The  ])owder  remaining  ou  the  fil- 
ter, insoluble  in  caustic  potass,  was, 
when  dry,  a  mixture  of  black  and  red 
(the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  mer- 
cury.) It  was  treated  with  cold  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  by  w  hich  means  the  pro- 
toxide was  converted  into  proto  chloride, 
which  remained  undissolved;  whilst  the 
per-oxide,  being  converted  into  pcr- 
ehloridc,  remained  in  solution.  Tlie 
j)roto-chl(iride  was  separated  by  filtra- 
tion, dried,  and  found  to  weigh  4'5  gis., 
couitalent  to  415  grs.  of  the  per-oxide. 
Tlie  solution  of  tne  ])cr-chloride  was 
then  treated  w  ith  an  excess  of  proto. 
chloride  of  tin,  and  well  agitated,  until 
all  the  metallic  mercury  was  sej)aratcd  ; 
litis,  when  ])ropcrly  washed  and  dried, 
weiglied  2  grs.,  ccpiivalent  to  about 2' 16 
gTs.  of  per-oxide.  Tlie  quantity  of  per- 
oxidr  of  mercury,  therefore,  mixed  uj) 
with  tlic  mucus  previous  to  its  partial 
decomposition  by  cliullitioii  with  caustic 
potass,  may  be  estimated  at  about  (j'31 
grains. 

That  the  powder  in  question  was  a 
jireparatifui  of  mercury,  was  proved  by 
the  muriatic  solution  yielding  an  orange 
\ellow  colour  with  jtotass,  a  scarlet  co- 
lour with  iodide  of  jxitassiuni  and  run- 
ning nitrcurv,  boiii  as  shew n  by  tlie  ac- 
tion of  I'roto.nniriate  of  tin,  and  the 
subsciiuenl  sublimation  of  the  inert  ury 
from  the  ])recipitale  obtained  by  the  ad- 
dition of  caustic  potas.s  tu  the  niurialic 
M)lutiou. 


DR.  GRANT  AND  THE  COLLEGE 
OF  PHYSICIANS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I\  your  remarks  upon  Dr.  Grant's  In- 
troductory Address,  you  have  alluded  to 
the  taste  w  itii  w  Inch  tlie  College  of  Phy- 
sicians is  more  than  once  introduced 
into  the  oration.  It  is  not,  however,  "  a 
mere  matter  of  taste  ;"  it  is  re(|uired  by 
truth  and  justice  tliat  some  statemeiiU 
in  that  address,  relating  to  the  College 
of  Physicians,  should  be  retracted  : 
which,  I  doubt  not,  Dr.  Grant  would  be 
w  illing  to  do  if  he  were  aware  how  en- 
tirely they  inisrei)resent  the  case. 

The  first  statement  w  Inch  I  shall  no- 
tice is,  that  "  no  physician  can  demand 
ail  examination  for  a  Fellowship  in  vir- 
tue of  any  degree  but  that  of  the  im- 
perfect medical  schools  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge:"  but  the  truth  is,  that  no 
physician  can  ])refer  such  a  demand  in 
virtue  of  that  or  any  other  degree.  It 
is,  indeed,  true  that  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Graduates  are  made  admissible 
at  once  to  examination  for  the  Fellow- 
ship, on  account  of  the  necessity  which 
their  degTce  implies  of  their  haviug 
passed  through  an  extended  course  of 
education  :  but  any  Licentiate  of  seven 
years^  standing,  wheresoever  he  may 
nave  been  educated,  is  also  admissible 
to  an  examination  for  the  Fellow  ship  ; — 
and  when  it  is  c(Misidered  that  the  de- 
gree of  M.D.  cannot  be  obtained  at  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge  in  less  than  twelve, 
or  at  the  least  eleven  years,  w  hilst  all 
that  has  hitherto  iteen  re(piircd  of  Licen- 
tiates has  been  a  degree  w  hich  may  be 
obtained  in  two,  three,  or  at  the  most 
four  years,  the  Graduates  of  the  dif- 
ferent Universities  will  not  a]tj)ear  to  be 
unequally  treated  in  proi)ortion  to  their 
aca(iemical  standing. 

Dr.  Grant  has  no  right,  therefore,  to 
inflame  tlie  minds  of  liis  pu])ils  with  an 
as-icrtion  that  "  the  Koyal  C(dlege  of 
I'hysicians  of  l^KUidon  exercise  an  e.r<  In- 
sive  power  over  the  prolessiiui,  which 
is  injurious  to  its  interest  and  an  unjust 
oppression."' 

It  is  true  that  "  the  forty -nine  ]>hysi- 
cians  of  known  reputation,"  who  have 
"  pi  titioned  the  House  of  Commons  to 
in(|uirc  into  this  and  oth<  r  aliu>es  of'  tlie 

IirofeNsion,"  are   plea.setl  to  as>.erl,  that 
•y    the  cliarlcr  i>f  Henry  N  III.  "  the 
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Eerpetuity  of  the  College  was  to  be . 
ept  up  by  the  future  admission  of  all 
ineu  of  the  same  Faculty  into  the  Col- 
leg-e  :"  but  this  is  a  statement  which  has 
been  over-ruled  by  the  courts  of  law 
ag-ain  and  again ; — and  all  that  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  College,  with  respect 
to  its  pei-petuity,  is  to  provide  a  succes- 
sion of  persons  sufficient  in  number  to 
discharge  certain  duties  imposed  upon 
them  by  Royal  Charter,  confirmed  by 
Act  of  Parliament ;  and  of  course  they 
are  to  choose  such  persons  as  shall  ap- 
pear to  them  the  most  proper  to  dis- 
charge those  duties. 

whether  or  no  the  College  exercise  a 
sound  discretion  in  giving  a  certain  pre- 
ference to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Gra- 
duates, is  the  real  question  in  dispute. 
But  this  is  done,  not  "  in  virtue  of  the 
degree  of  imperfect  medical  schools," 
but  because  the  Graduates  of  those 
schools  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
best  general  education  which  this  coun- 
try affords,  under  a  professional  educa- 
tion acquired  in  almost  all  instances 
elsewhere.  And  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  encourage  medical  students 
to  submit  to  the  expense  of  time  and 
money  required  for  such  general  edu- 
cation ;  and  thus  to  secure  an  order  of 
piactitioners,  educated  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  in  the  same  classes  as  the  high- 
est rank  of  societ}-,  who,  by  their 
habits  and  connexions,  may  be  rendered 
not  merely  ornamental,  but  also  in  some 
respects  useful  to  the  profession. 

1  protest  against  being  called  upon  to 
enter  into  the  question  whether  the  Fel- 
lows who  have  thus  been  elected,  have 
ahvays  been  those  who  best  deserved 
such  distinction  ?  Examiners,  as  well 
as  other  men,  are  fallible  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  trusts  committed  to  them. 
I  contend  only  for  the  wholesomeness 
and  soundness  of  the  regulations  of  the 
College,  if  faithfully  carried  into  effect. 

But  what  is  it  that  the  Licentiates 
covet  .■*  Is  it  the  privilege  of  paying 
a  sum  of  money  annually  to  the  Co'- 
lege,  and  of  occasionally  undergoing 
the  labour,  for  a  very  inadequate  remu- 
neration, of  examining  candidates  for  a 
license  ?  They  desire,  it  seems,  the 
name  of  the  Fellowship  (which  may  be, 
and  I  trust  is,  held  in  esteem  by  some 
part  of  the  profession) ;  but  does  the 
public  at  large  know  any  thing,  or  care 
at  all  for  the  distinction  between  Fel- 
lows  and  Licentiates  ?     Did   the   Fel- 


lowship alone  ever  procure  a  physician 
practice?  I  believe,  never :  and  just  at 
present  it  may  even  operate  as  a  tempo- 
rary disadvantage  to  its  possessor,  on 
account  of  the  prejudice  which  Jias  hetn 
excited  in  the  minds  of  a  part  of  the 
profession  against  the  Fellows  of  tlie 
College;  although,  doubtless,  superior 
talent  and  information,  whether  deco- 
rated with  the  Fellowship  or  not,  will 
in  the  end  be  resorted  to. 

But  it  is  said  the  Fellows  of  the  Col- 
lege are  induced,  by  esprit  de  corps,  to 
assist  one  another  in  the  attainment  of 
appointments  at  hospitals,  and  to  the 
best  introductions  to  j^ractice.  A  state- 
ment of  this  kind  may  be  readily  ha- 
zarded, because,  whether  well-founded 
or  not,  it  does  not  admit  of  an  easy  refu- 
tation. Yet  I  believe  that  whatever 
advantag-es  of  this  kind  the  Fellows 
have  enjoyed  may  be  attributed  to  fa- 
mily connexions  and  to  those  made  at 
the  Universities,  more  than  to  College 
influence  :  and  certainly  those  who  have 
been  distinguished  amongst  the  Licen- 
tiates have  often  enjoyed  much  more  of 
such  advantages  than  many  of  the  Fel- 
lows. 

However,  the  Fellowship  is  accounted 
a  distinction  and  a  privilege ;  and  men 
complain  who  are  debarred  from  privi- 
leges and  honours.  But  no  Licentiate 
is,  in  truth,  excluded  from  the  Fellow- 
ship. Let  any  Licentiate  of  seven  years' 
standing,  who  is  really  entitled  to  a  dis- 
tinguished rank  in  the  profession,  ex- 
press a  serious  wish  to  be  examined  for 
the  Fellowship,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  would  be  readily  proposed 
to  the  College  for  examination.  Nor 
need  he  be  deterred  by  the  public  nature 
of  the  required  examinations ;  for  an 
examination  conducted  before  a  large 
body  of  men,  whose  various  characters 
and  attainments  would  render  them  a 
kind  of  check  upon  one  another,  would 
be  at  least  as  safe  to  a  well-prepared 
candidate  as  one  carried  on  by  a  small 
number  of  persons  in  a  private  room. 
The  same  arguments  which  some  persons 
use  against  a  restricted  admission  to  the 
Fellowship,  and  against  requiring  cer- 
tain qualifications  in  candidates,  may 
be  can'ied,  perhaps,  further  tlian  they 
intend.  Another  person  may  say,  "  I 
have  no  degree,  nor  have  ever  studied  at 
any  University;  but  I  know  as  much, 
or  more,  than  any  Graduate  :  admit  me 
to  the  Fellowship."     And  thus  the  Col- 
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lege  may  be  called  upon  to  admit  to 
exuiiiiiiatitiii  any  uneducated  Saii|j;^rad(i — 
any  uublusliiny,  though  ig'iioraut,  char- 
latan. 

In  another  j)art  of  his  Address,  Dr. 
Grant  exclaims  that  "  t])e  exclusive  and 
obnoxious  pouer,  ffradually  usurped  by 
tlie   College    <if  Physicians  of  Londim, 
is   contrary   to   reason,  justice,  expedi- 
ency, and   public    g-ood."     But,  in   the 
name  of  reason    and  of  common   sense, 
^vhat   J.s'  tlie  power  whidi  the  College 
hiis  usnri)ed  ?     It  may,  with  much  more 
trutii,  lie  alleged    against  the  College, 
tliat  it  has  sutlered  its  powers  to  decay 
for  want  of  use,  than  that  it  has  usurped 
new  ones.     By  its  supincness  in  givnig 
up  to  the  S«iciety   of  Apothecaries  the 
examination    and    contnd    of    general 
praciitioners  in  j)hysic,  it  has  lost  much 
of  its  former  influence  in  the  profession  ; 
and  the  existing   state  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  physic  and  surgery  renders  it 
quite  unaole  to  repress  "  the  temerity  of 
wicked   n)en,    and   the   practice  of  the 
ignorant."     Therefore,  if  these  objects, 
ior    wjiich    the  College    of  Physicians 
was  founded,  be  of  any  value  to  society, 
its  powers  should  be    extended    rather 
than  abridged.  The  College  requires  an 
extension  of  its  powers,  not  only  for  the 
purposes    just    mentioned,    but  also  to 
enable  it  to  regulate  eH'ectually  the  edu- 
cation of  the  great  body  of  physicians. 
But  assuredly   its  regulating  and  con- 
trolling powers  would   not  be  well  ad- 
ministered if  placed    in    the  hands  of 
unlimited   numbers — if  thrown  o])en  to 
all  who  should  claim   a  share  of  them, 
whatever  miglit  be  their  pretensions  ; — 
pretensions  of  wliieh  it  is  vain  to  say 
that  examinations    alone,    without    re- 
striction as  to  the  qualifications   of  can- 
di»lates,  could  e\er  be  made  a  sutHcient 
test. — Your  (d)edient  servant, 

A  Fellow  of  tiif.  College 

OK    PUVSICIANS. 
Oct.  10,  1833. 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  MEDICAL 
REFORM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mcdival  (Gazette. 

SlK, 

Those  who  Uike  an    interest   in  tin-   lio- 
niiiir  and  prosperity  of  the  medical  pro- 


fessiim  have  i-eason  to  rejoice  that  no 
hasty  legislative  measure  regarding  it 
was  adopted  during  the  late  session  of 
parliament ;  time  is  now  given  for  the 
opinion  of  the  ])rofession  to  be  formed, 
and  for  the  distinct  and  unequi\ocal  ex- 
pression of  that  opinion.  As  it  seems  to 
be  the  universal  leeling  that  things  can- 
not be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  present 
confused  and  uncertain  state,  those  who 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject are  encouraged  to  conic  forward 
with  their  suggestions. 

The  parliamentary  recess  is  not  likely 
to  be  ol  long  continuance,  and  no  time 
ought  to  be  lost  in  ascertaining  the  opi- 
nions of  all  branches  of  the  profession 
over  the  whole  united  kingdoms,  that 
we  may  not  be  taken  liysur|irise  during 
the  next  session.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  jealousy  between  Doctoi-s  and  Apo- 
thecaries, between  Edinburgh  (iradnatcs 
and  London  Licentiates,  will  interfere 
to  obstruct  a  refonn  upon  liberal  ])rinci- 
ples  and  a  general  plan,  such  as  will 
promote  the  public  good,  and  raise  tlie 
character  of  our  profession. 

With  the  view  of  exciting  discussion, 
I  beg  yctur  insertion  of  a  few  remarks 
on  the  state  of  opinion  on  these  subjects 
in  this  quarter. 

Two  opinions  arc  by  many  strongly 
expressed,  and  are,  I  believe,  pretty  ge- 
nerally entertained.  The  lii-st,  that  all 
monopoly  of  teaching  the  medical  sci- 
ences ought  to  be  put  an  end  to;  the 
second,  that  there  should  be  an  ecpiality 
and  reciprocity  of  dignities  and  ])ri\  i- 
legcs  in  all  departments  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
British  dominions. 

The  University  monop(dy  of  granting 
degrees  may  have  been  at  one  time  use- 
ful, as  making  ])rovision  for  tlie  jiernia- 
nent  teaching  of  medicine;  it  has  out- 
lived the  pui-jtoses  of  its  establishment, 
howe>er,  and  is  now  on  all  hands  consi- 
dered a  nuisance.  The  matter  stands 
thus:  the  crown  has  the  patronage  of 
the  medical  chairs,  and  thus  the  ap])oint- 
nients  rest  with  the  Home  Secretary. 
These  are  usually  made  the  subjects  of 
])ers(Hial  favouritism  hy  him,  or  by  those 
wild  intluenee  liiiu  ;  or  else  are  given 
away  at  the  solicitation  of  memb<Ts  of 
parliament  connected  with  this  part  of 
the  country,  whose  relatives  and  politi- 
cal supporters  arc  then  the  favoured  in- 
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dividuals.  It  thus  happens  that  our 
chairs  are  more  frequently  than  other- 
wise filled  hy  individuals  of"  mediocrity 
in  point  of  talent,  and  little  able  to  con- 
vey instruction.  Some  able  men  we 
have  still  in  oin-  northern  Universities, 
I  am  proud  to  say ;  and  their  lights 
serve  to  render  the  suiTounding  darkness 
more  visible.  I  do  not  suppose  that,  in 
the  memory  of  man,  such  a  thing  has 
occurred  as  the  slightest  attempt  on  the 
part  of  government  to  learn  the  public 
voice  as  to  the  fittest  successor  to  a  va- 
cant professorshi]) — not  even  by  consult- 
ing the  other  professors,  who,  cateris  pa- 
ribus, would  naturally  prefer  the  ablest 
man  for  their  colleague. 

The  same  system,  though  differing 
perhaps  in  point  of  form,  prevails  in  all 
the  Universities.  I  observed  in  the 
newspapei-s,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
lately  remarked  severely  on  the  Edin- 
burgh Town  Council  having,  seemingly 
through  political  feeling,  bestowed  an 
important  chair  on  an  obscure  person  in 
preference  to  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  day.  Was  his  Lordshijj 
aware  that,  at  the  very  time  he  spoke,  a 
similar  transaction  was  going  on  in  this 
Universitj^,  under  the  sanction  of  that 
very  government  of  w  hich  his  Lordship 
forms  so  distinguished  a  part  ? 

But  I  wish  not  to  allude  to  recent  ap- 
pointments, nor  to  attack  individuals; 
my  object  is  to  provide  for  the  future, 
by  directing  attention  to  the  system. 
Can  there  be  any  thing  more  absurd 
than  that  the  education  of  those  to  whom 
the  charge  of  the  public  health  is  to  be 
committed,  should  be  left  to  persons  ap- 
pointed as  I  have  described  ?  It  matters 
not  how  much  experienced  as  a  physi- 
cian, how  luminous  as  a  demonstrator, 
how  eloquent  as  a  lecturer,  the  private 
teacher  may  be  ;  the  candidate  for  gra- 
duation is  compelled  to  pay  his  money 
to  the  University  monopolists,  and  what 
is  even  worse,  is  compelled  to  waste  bis 
time  in  listening  to  their  careless  hum- 
drum. 

The  following  outlines  of  a  plan  I 
would  propose  as  applicable  to  Scotland, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  might  be  so 
moulded  as  to  include  the  English  Uni- 
versities and  medical  corporations  also. 

Let  the  endowments  of  the  medical 
professorshijjs  be  continued.  Human 
nature  is  so  ])rone  to  the  abuse  of  pa- 
tronage, that  it  is  hopeless  to  attemjjt 
any  im])rovemeut  in  the  mode  of  elec- 


tion. Even  the  Concours,  we  find, 
works  ill  in  Paris.  I^jt  the  crown  still 
appoint,  and  political  partizans  and 
members-of-parliament's  cousins  be  in- 
vested with  gowns,  as  heretofore;  but 
let  the  privilege  of  grantino-  degrees  be 
extended  to  the  Faculty  oi  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  Let  the  degrees  be  doc- 
tor in  medicine  and  doctor  in  surgery, 
as  in  France ;  and  let  a  high  standard 
of  education  be  fixed  upon,  to  be  the 
same  in  all  places,  and  for  both  degrees. 
The  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  in  Edinburgh,  might 
elect  each  a  certain  number  of  exa- 
miners, to  form  a  court  of  graduation. 

The  tickets  of  all  legally  qualified 
practitionere,  who  should  give  courses 
of  lectures  under  regulations  to  be  laid 
down  by  a  general  law,  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived both  by  Universities  and  other 
bodies  privileged  to  grant  degrees. 

In  London  one  or  more  courts  might 
be  formed  by  the  medical  corporations, 
leaving  untouched,  except  as  to  their 
exclusiveness,  the  rights  of  the  English 
Universities. 

The  really-talented  men  in  our  Uni- 
versities could  sufler  nothing  by  such  a 
change ;  they  would  ahvays  attract 
classes ;  and  it  is  hard  that  the  general 
good  should  gi^e  way  to  the  private  in- 
terests of  rash  men  who  have  obtruded 
themselves,  or  been  thrust  by  their 
friends,  into  situations  for  which  nature 
never  intended  them. 

To  prevent  improper  competition,  let 
no  fees  be  paid  to  examiners ;  let  them 
be  remunerated  by  a  fixed  salary  from 
the  stamp-duties  now  paid  on  degrees. 

After  mature  deliberation,  the  inimber 
of  years  study,  and  the  courses  of  lec- 
tures, ought  to  be  prescribed  by  a  posi- 
tive enactment,  from  which  no  deviation 
ought  to  be  pennitted  on  any  pretence. 

Those  receiving  degrees  in  this 
manner  should  be  deemed  qualified  to 
practise  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries ; 
and  ought  to  have  no  other  limitation 
than  what  they  may  choose  to  set  them- 
selves, in  turning  particular  attention  to 
any  one  branch  of  the  ]nofession.  The 
absurdity  of  one  set  of  qualifications  be- 
ing required  from  those  who  take  charge 
of  the  health  of  one  part  of  the  country, 
and  another  from  those  who  perform  the 
same  ofiice  in  another  part,  would  thus 
be  done  away  with,  and  an  end  put  to  all 
invidious  distiuclious. 
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stance  of  tlio  public  ])rosocutor 


ng  aiier  rcpi 
pox,  when  atlen'leil  with  inflammation,  or 


By  such  a  i)lan  «c  nii^rlit  hope  to  see  ^^y' eruptive  disorder,  or  when,  in  any 
the  profession  united  in  one  harmonious  ^^j^pj.  respect,  anomahms  in  character;  to 
whole.  A  few  years  a<i;'o  any  idea  of  the  preserve,  by  immediately  superintending 
kind  might  justly  have  been  deemed  t},e  practice  of  vaccination  in  London,  an 
visionary;  but  times  are  chanjjed,  and  authentic  form  of  the  vaccine  disease,  on  a 
I  am  joined  by  oiany  in  a  confident  scale  commensurate  to  the  demands  for 
hope  of  seeim--  some  reform  equally  ef-  Ivmph;  to  furnish  a  supply  of  lymph  in- 
fective, if  not'thc  same,  carried  into^exe-  stantly  on  application  ;  to  in<pure  into  the 
„,,,:„„  '  circumstances  under  which  lymph  has  been 


cution 


I  am,  sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Gl.ASGUENSIS. 
Glasgow,  Oct.  10,  1833. 


REPORT 

OF 

THE     SELECT    PARLIAMENTARY 
COMMITTEE, 

ylfjpoiuled  to  inquire  into  the  ixpediencxj  of  con- 
tinuing the  Vaccine  Board. 


obtained  in  cases  of  its  faiiinc:  to  produce 
the  cow-pox  ;  to  establish  among;  medical 
practitioners  an  approved  mode  of  vacci- 
nating, and  generally  to  discountenance 
the  practice  of  variolous  inoculation,  and 
to  encourage  the  practice  of  vaccination. 

The  following  has,  at  diflerent  ])eriods, 
been  the  constitution  of  the  Managing 
Board  of  the  National  Establishment : — 
From  1808  to  1826,  the  physicians  and 
surgeons,  who,  by  virtue  of  the  offices  they 
held  in  their  respective  Colleges,  were 
members  of  the  Board,  were  eight  in  num- 
ber, viz.  the  President  and  four  Cen.sors  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  and  the  Master 
and  two  Goveniors  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons. In  1  H'2(i,  in  consequence  of  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  tnc  number 
of  members  was  reduced  to  five,  who  from 
that  time  to  1832  were  the  President  and 
two  Senior  Censors  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  the  President  and  one  Vice- 
President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  In 
18;J2,  in  consequence  of  another  suggestion 
from  the  Home  Office,  this  number  was 
further  reduced  to  three,  and  at  i>resent 
consists  of  the  President  and  Senior  Cen- 


TuE  object  of  establishing  a  National 
Vaccine  Institution,  as  declared  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  1808,  by  those  who  jiromoted  its 
first  institution,  was,  to  forward  the  gene- 
ral ad(q)tion  of  vaccination  thntughout  the 
empire,  by  giving  to  the  practice  the  pub- 
lie  counteiumce  and  suj)port  of  Govern- 
ment. To  most  persons  of  intelligence, 
tlie  results  of  experience,  both  at  home  and  sor  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the 
abroad,  api)eared,  even   at  that  time,  de-      President   of    the    College    of    Surgeons. 


cisive  of  the  great  advantages  nf  vacci- 
nation ;  but  whether  or  no  it  were  infalli- 
ble as  a  preventive  of  small-pox,  was  a 
question  still  involved  in  uncertainty.  In 
order,  tliercforc,  to  ascertain  with  preci- 
sion the  facts  by  which  tliose  doubts  might 
be  dispelled,  to  conduct  such  investiga- 
tions under  tiie  eye  of  the  public,  anrl  to 
insure  accuracy  to  tlu-  pni)iication  of  the 
results  when  ascertained,  it  was  proposed 
that  all  cases  of  reputed  failure  should  be 
referred  to  the  IJoard.  'i'lie  Board  were 
also  to  organize  an<l  set  in  action  a  central 
institution  for  carrviiiu;  on  in  I.niidon,  un- 
der their  own  immediate  sui)erinteiulciiee, 
the  jtractice  of  vaccination,  and  for  dis- 
tributing vaccine  lymph  to  every  part  of 
tlie  empire. 

The  present  objects   of   the    Board,  a.s 
.staled  to  liie   Committee  by  the  luiucipul 


The  present  number  of  the  Board  cannot, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  President  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  be  further  reduced, 
without  lessening  its  efficiency.  Fnmi  the 
first  establishment  of  the  Board  until  the 
l)rcsent  time,  each  <u  officio  member  of  the 
|{oard  has  received  the  salary  of  100/.  a 
year. 

The  Registrar  and  the  executive  officers 
of  the  establislnnent  are  api)ointed  by  the 
]\Ianai;ing  Board,  wlm  determine  what 
siiail  be  llie  number,  the  duties,  and  sala- 
ries, of  the  offict  s  to  which  they  api>oint. 

'I'he  following  is  a  cnuiparativc  view  of 
the  whole  establishment  and  ixpenditure 
of  the  Hoard,  at  the  two  jtcriods  of  IH-il 
and  1K;}-2,  anangrd  under  the  heads  of 
slalf;  rent,  taxes,  ^e.  of  bouse  ;  stationary 
vaccinators,  and  mibtelluncous  expendi- 
ture. 
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1821  :  £.         £. 
President  and  four  Censors  of 

the  College  of  Physicians  500 
Master  and  two  Governors  of 

the  College  of  Surgeons. .  300 

Registrar  of  the  Board 300 

Director    200 

Secretary 30 

Messenger 32 

Housekeeper     40 

Total  Staflf £1,442 

Rent  of  Furnished  House    260 


Thirteen  Stationary  Vac- 
cinators, viz. 

One  at  1.50/ 150 

Five  at  100/ 500 

One  at  75/.  including  allow- 
ance for  rent    75 

Six  at  50/ 300 

1,025 

Miscellaneous  Expenditure 183 

Total,  1821    £2,910 

The  sum  actually  voted  in  supply 
by  Parliament,  in  support  of  the 
establishment,  was  from  1809  to 
1827,  inclusive     ....  £3000 

The  vote  was  reduced,  from  1828  to 

1831,  inclusive,  to      .         .         .       2500 


And  was  further  reduced  in  the  esti- 
mates of  1832  and  1833,  to 


2200 


The  meetings  of  the  Board  have  been 
held  on  the  average,  during  the  last  five 
years,  about  once  a  fortnight,  as  appears 
from  their  minute  book.  The  average 
number  of  members  attending  the  meetings 
during  that  period  has  been  three ;  and  the 
average  number  of  letters  or  communica- 
tions taken  into  consideration  by  the  Board 
at  each  meeting,  during  the  same  period, 
has  been  four. 

The  ordinary  business  of  the  Board  con- 
sists in  receiving  the  Registrar's  report  of 
tlie  letters  addressed  to  the  Board,  and  in 
directing  the  answers  to  be  written ;  in  re- 
ceiving the  inspector's  report  respecting 
the  stationary  vaccinators,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  lymph  ;  in  nominating  and  elect- 
ing the  vaccinators,  and  in  fixing  their 
stations,  duties,  and  salaries ;  in  appoint- 
ing persons  to  be  extraordinary  or  corre- 
sponding vaccinators ;  and  in  directing 
inquiry  to  be  made  by  the  Registrar  or  In- 
spector concerning  the  failure  of  lymph  to 
produce  cow-pox,  or  concerning  cases  of 


1832:  £.         £.      s.    d. 

President  and  two  Cen- 
sors of  the  College  of 
Physicians 300 

President  &  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  College 
of  Surgeons     200 

Registrar  of  the  Board     200 

Inspector  of  Vaccina- 
tion       200 

Secretary     50 

Treasurer     25 

Messenger  55 

Total  Staff 1,030    0    0 

Rent,  Taxes,  and  Repairs  of 

Unfurnished  House     204    9  11 

TwelveStationary  Vac- 
cinators, viz. 

Two  at  1.50/ 300 

Two  at  100/ 200 

Eight  at  50/ 400 

Allowance  of  Rent  to 
one  Vaccinator  ....        10 

910     0     0 

Miscellaneous  Expenditure         177     0     0 

Total,  1832,,..  £2,321     9  11 

cow-pox  anomalous  in  character,  or  of 
small-pox  after  vaccination.  These  mat- 
ters, Avith  the  consideration  of  the  report 
to  be  annually  laid  before  Parliament,  con- 
stitute the  mass  of  business  that  comes  be- 
fore the  Board. 

The  Registrar  and  the  Inspector  are  per- 
manent officers  appointed  by  the  Board, 
each  receiving  a  salary  of  200/.  a  year.  The 
Registrar  superintends  the  correspondence 
of  the  Board  on  all  matters  relating  to 
vaccination,  attends  all  their  meetings,  se- 
lects from  the  mass  of  the  correspondence 
such  letters  as  in  his  opinion  require  their 
consideration,  receives  their  instructions  as 
to  what  answers  he  shall  write,  and  records 
the  minutes  of  the  Board's  proceedings. 

The  Inspector,  besides  his  salary,  has, 
by  way  of  emolument,  the  house,  which  is 
the  central  station  of  the  Board,  to  live  in, 
and  allowance  of  coal  and  candles.  He 
superintends  the  stationary  vaccinators, 
occasionally  visits  their  stations,  and  exa- 
mines their  books.  He  receives  the  re- 
turns of  the  number  of  patients  they  vac- 
cinate, and  of  the  chai'ges  of  lymph  they 
distribute.  He  requires  and  receives  from 
the  vaccinators  supplies  of  lymph  adequate 
to  the  demand  made  upon  the  Board ;  in- 
closes the  charges  in  covers,  which  he 
sends  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  to 
be  from  thence  forwarded,  post-free,  to  the 
applicants.  He  incloses  in  every  packet 
of  lymph  the  printed  instructions  of  the 
Board,  in  which  the  applicant  is  directed 
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how  to  use  the  lynijjh,  is  requested  to  in- 
form thu  Board  with  what  success  he  has 
used  it,  and  is  earnestly  recommended  to 
endeavour  to  keep  up  his  own  supply  of 
Ivmph,  by  maintaining  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  patients  under  vaccination. 

The  stationary  vaccinators  of  the  Board 
are  twelve  in  number;  two  of  whom  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  \.'A)l.,  two  of  lOiU.,  and 
eight  of  oOl.  a  year.  The  two  who  receive 
the  highest  salary  are  Mr.  Carpue,  the  vac- 
cinator at  the  central  station,  who  attends 
to  vaccinate  one  hour  a  day,  six  times  a 
week,  and  Mr.  Gilham,  the  vaccinator  at 
Rowland  Hill's  Chapel,  who  attends  two 
hours  a  day,  three  times  a  %\eek,  and  is 
stated  to  l)e  the  most  active  and  persever- 
ing of  all  the  vaccinators  of  the  Board. 

Each  stationary  vaccinator  is  required, 
under  pain  of  dismissal  in  case  of  failure, 
to  keep  up  his  own  supply  of  lymph,  byprc- 
.serving  a  constant  succession  of  jjatients, 
and  to  furnish  the  board  with  lymph  on 
the  requisition  of  the  inspector. 

The  extra)rdinary  vaccinators  of  the 
Board  are  practitioners  appointed  by  the 
Board  to  vaccinate  in  London,  without 
salary.  The  stationary  vaccinators  are 
usually  selected  from  this  list. 

The  corresponding  vaccinators  of  the 
Board  are  practit.oiers  in  the  country,  who 
on  account  of  th^ir  zeal  in  promoting 
vaccination  have  the  honour  C(mferred 
upon  them  by  the  Board  of  being  placed  in 
this  list.  The  appointment  by  the  Board 
of  eorresiHinding  vaccinators  in  England 
and  Wales  is  almost  exclusively  restricted 
to  such  practitioners  as  are  members  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  of  London. 

Besides  the  National  Establishment 
there  are  two  private  institutions  in  Lon- 
don for  promoting  vaccination,  the  Small- 
pox Hospital,  at  King's  Cross,  St.  Pan- 
eras,  and  the  London  Vaccine  Institution 
or  Jennerian  Society. 

The  hospital  at  King's  Cross  was  ori- 
ginally founded  for  tlie  reception  of  pa- 
tients attacked  by  casual  small-pox,  and 
for  difliising  inoculation  among  the  poor 
of  London.  In  I7*t9  this  institution  began 
to  vaccinate  out-patients;  in  1 80M  it  cea.sed 
to  inoculate  out-jiatients,  and  vaccinated 
them  instead;  and  in  \X22  it  discontinued 
infK'ulation  ujion  in-patients  also.  The 
income  of  the  hospital  is  about  I,UM)/.  a 
year,  three-fourths  of  which  arise  from 
dividends  on  invested  cajiital,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  the  contributi<ms  of  indi- 
viduals and  other  casual  sources.  The 
principal  charge  cm  this  income  arises  from 
the  maintenance  of  tlie  smalI-]>ox  wards, 
to  wiiicli,  in  IftJi,  330  patients  were  ad- 
mitted. Diiriiii;  the  same  year,  at  the 
vaccine  stalitm  of  tlic  hospital  there  were 


vaccinated  3,701  persons,  and  lymph  was 
distributed  to  1,443  applicants.  The  hos- 
pital su]»plies  lymi>h  gratuitously  to  all 
applicants,  an(l  contemplates  establishing 
several  branch  vaccine  stations  in  London. 
The  London  Vaccine  Institution  was 
founded  in  ISCKj  by  certain  subscribers  to 
tlie  Royal  Jennerian  Society,  who,  owing 
to  dissensions  in  the  society,  (of  which 
some  account  is  given  in  the  evidence), 
seceded.  The  original  Royal  Jennerian 
Society  was  established  in  1803,  and  until 
1 80(i  was  well  supported ;  but  by  the  seces- 
sion of  many  of  its  subscribers  at  the  period 
above  referred  to,  it  was  brought  to  the 
verge  of  dissolution,  and  was  finally  dis- 
solved in  the  year  180f», almost  immediately 
on  the  founding  of  the  National  Establish- 
ment. .\nother  Society,  having  the  same 
name,  was  established  in  1813  by  certain 
life  governors  of  the  original  society,  who 
were  also  connected  with  the  London  Vac- 
cine Institution.  These  two  institutions, 
bearing  difl'erent  names,  appear  now  to 
subsist  under  one  common  management, 
though  separate  reports  relating  to  income 
and  expenditure  are  made  to  the  subscri- 
bers of  each  institution ;  but  this  practice, 
it  is  stated,  is  about  to  be  discontinued, 
and  hencefor^vard  a  consolidated  account 
is  to  be  presented  to  the  subscribers.  The 
joint  income  of  llie  two  institutions  was, 
in  ia32,  894/.  IGs.  6d.,  and  was  derived 
entirely  from  private  contributions.  The 
expenditure  for  the  same  year  was 
87 1  /.  I6s.  Of/.,  at  which  cost  three  stations  in 
London  were  maintained,  .■j,6^H  patients 
vaccinated,  and  43,000  charges  of  lymph 
distributed.  One  vaccinator  is  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  three  stations,  each  of 
which  is  open  for  nearly  an  hour  five  days 
in  every  week.  It  is  to  subscribers  only, 
or  by  order  of  subscribers,  that  vaccine 
lymph  is  supplied  free  of  charge,  but  the 
superintendent  is  not  hound  to  adhere 
strictly  to  this  regulation.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  subscribers  are  wholesale  dnig- 
gists  in  London,  or  medical  practitioners. 
Partly  owing  to  the  forcgoinir  regulation, 
and  i)artly  to  another  regulation  which  re- 
quires corresjioudents  to  pay  the  postage  of 
letters,  the  greater  nnmlxT  of  applications 
for  lymph  by  practitiimers  in  the  country 
are  made  through  the  medium  of  wh<)le. 
sale  druggists,  subscribers  to  the  institu- 
titm.  For  the  details  of  the  e\])cncliture 
of  this  institution  the  committee  refer  to 
the  appen<lix. 

'I'he  extent  to  which,  in  the  year  1832, 
vaceinati(m  was  practised  in  London  by 
the  National  Estal)lishment,  the  Hosj>ital 
at  King's  Cross,  and  the  London  Vaccine 
Institution,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table :— 
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Number  of  Per- 
sons Vaccinated. 

Number  of 

Charges  of  Lymph 

supplied. 

Number  of  Appli- 
cants supplied 

with  Lymph. 

By  the  National  Establishment    

By  the  Hospital  at  King's  Cross  .... 
By  the  London  Vaccine  Institution . . 

14,190 
3,701 
5,641 

100,513 

no  return 

43,164 

G,852 

1,413 

no  return 

Total 

23,532 

— 

To  the  total  number  vaccinated  at  these 
institutions,  viz.  23,-532,  must  be  added  a 
number  privately  vaccinated,  to  obtain  the 
total  vaccinated  in  London.  The  number 
of  registered  births  in  the  metropolitan 
parishes,  on  the  average  of  the  years  1830, 
1831,  and  18-32,  was  about  35,000.  If 
from  this  numljer  we  deduct  the  number  of 
infants  who  die  within  a  few  months  after 
birth,  the  remainder  will  probably  afford  a 
result  not  very  far  exceeding  the  sum  of 
those  who,  at  the  vaccine  institutions  and 
in  private,  undergo  vaccination. 


The  effect  of  vaccination, thus  extensively 
practised,  on  the  j)  re  valence  of  small- pox 
in  the  metropolis,  will  be  rendered  evident 
by  the  following  table,  A\hich  exhibits, 
during  successive  periods  of  ten  _years  pre- 
vious and  subsequent  to  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  vaccination,  in  the  parishes  lying 
within  the  bills  of  mortality,  the  average 
total  annual  mortality,  the  average  annual 
mortality  from  small-pox,  and  in  every 
1,000  deaths  the  proportionate  number  of 
deaths  from  small-pox : 


PERIOD. 


Average  of  ten  years,  from  1770? 

to  1780    S 

Ditto  from  1780  to  1790 

Ditto  from  1790  to  1800 

Ditto  from  1800  to  1810 

Ditto  from  1810  to  1820 

Ditto  from  1820  to  1830 

Average  of  three  years,  from  1830P 

to  1832    S 


TOTAL 

Mortality. 


Mortality 

from 
Small-pox. 


21,591 

19,517 
19,177 

18,891 
19,061 
20,680 

25,196 


2,204 

1,712 

1,768 

1,374 

833 

715 

654 


Proportion  of 

Deaths  from 

Small-pox  in 

every  1,000 

Deaths. 


Year 

of 

Census. 


102 

88 
92 
73 
43 
35 

26 


1801 
1811 
1821 

1831 


Population 
of  Parishes 
within  Bills 
of  Mortality. 


746,9.53 

855,626 

1,011,951 

1,180,075 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  pro- 
portionate mortality  from  small-pox,  which 
before  1800,  when  vaccination  began,  was 
about  one  in  every  ten  deaths,  is  now  re- 
duced to  about  three  in  every  100  deaths, 
and  is  therefore  only  between  one-third 
and  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  vaccination. 

The  eff"ect  of  vaccination  in  diminishing 
the  deaths  from  small-pox  in  a  mixed  po- 
pulation, composed  partly  of  persons  who 
have  been  vaccinated,  and  partly  of  per- 
sons who  have  not,  has  been  made  apparent 
in  the  foregoing  abstract  from  the  bills  of 
mortality.  With  regard  to  those  who  have 
undergone  vaccination,  the  committee  have 
not  been  able  to  learn  with  precision  in 
what  proportion  they  are  liable  to  small- 
pox, nor  in  what  proportion  cases  of  small- 
pox after  vaccination  are  fatal.  A  return 
has  been  made  by  the  National  Establish- 
ment, jjurporting  to  give,  as  the  result  of 
their  experience  during  the  last  seven 
years,  the  number  of  patients  vaccinated 
by  each  stationary  vaccinator,  and  out  of 
those   patients   the   number  who,  to  the 


knowledge  of  the  vaccinator,  were  subse- 
quently affiected  by  modified  small-pox. 
The  proportion,  as  stated  by  the  different 
vaccinators,  varies  from  seven  cases  in 
10,000  up  to  seventy ;  nor,  considering  how 
the  information  is  obtained  on  which  the 
return  is  founded,  is  this  wide  difference 
in  their  statements  to  be  wondered  at. 
Such  a  return,  to  justify  the  drawing  any 
certain  conclusion  from  it,  should  be 
founded  on  a  sedulous  inquiry,  tracing  out 
for  a  series  of  years  the  history  of  as  many 
of  the  vaccinated  patients  as  possible,  in  re- 
spect to  their  being  or  not  being  subject 
afterwards  to  smallpox.  The  return  in 
question  appears  to  rest  on  that  number  of 
medical  cases  only  which  have  fallen  casu- 
ally under  the  notice  of  the  vaccinators. 
The  labour  and  difficulty  that  would  at- 
tend such  an  inquiry  as  is  above  suggested, 
precludes  the  possibility  of  its  being  un- 
dertaken by  the  vaccinators  of  the  Board. 
Considering,  therefore,  how  many  cases  of 
small-pox  after  vaccination  must  escape 
the  notice  of  the  vaccinator,  it  is  probable 
that   the  real  proportion  of  such  cases  is 
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greater  than  the  greatest  proportion  stated 
in  anv  one  of  the  returns  in  ijuestion — that 
is,  than  seven  in  UHM). 

The  return  of  tile  National  Establishment 
states  also,  that  duriniif  the  last  seven 
years,  out  of  83,(>17  vaceinations  by  the 
stationary  vaceinators,  two  eases  only 
came  uniU-r  their  notice  in  which  small- 
pox afterwards  occurred,  attended  with  a 
fatal  result;  and  in  one  of  these  two  cases 
it  was  doubtful  whether  the  disease  was 
really  small- pox.  The  objections  that 
were  made  to  the  statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  small-pox  after  vaccination, 
as  being  inconclusive,  will  api>ly  also  to 
this  return.  More  information,  however, 
on  this  part  of  the  subject  has  been  ob- 
tained from  Dr.  Gregory,  ])hysician  to  the 
Smallpox  Hospital,  who  states,  that  out 
of  I7S.5  cases  of  small  pox  admitted  into 
the  hospital  in  the  last  seven  years,  619 
were  cases  occurring  after  rejiuted  vaccina- 
tiim;  of  the  llG(i  remaining  patients  who 
had  not  undergone  vaccination,  49 1  died — 
that  is,  42  per  cent.  Of  the  619  patients 
who  were  reputed  to  have  undergone  vac- 
cination, 40  died — that  is,  only  G  percent., 
which  is  one-seventh  only  of  the  mortality 
that  befel  the  non-vaccinated  patients.  The 
mortality  of  six  per  cent,  must  far  exceed 
tlie  average  mortality  in  small-pox  after 
vaccination,  since  it  is  only  in  the  worst 
cases  of  the  disease,  and  not  in  the  mild 
and  modified  form  in  which  it  usually  ap- 
pears after  vaccination,  that  the  jiatient 
would  be  thought  to  require  hospital  as- 
sistance. 

Were  it  assumed,  as  a  basis  on  which  to 
calculate,  that  out  of  every  100  perscms 
vaccinated  one  is  attacked  by  small-pox, 
and  that  out  of  every  100  such  cases  five 
were  fatal,  it  woufd  follow,  that  out  of 
every  10,0<M)  perrons  vaccinated,  five  only, 
or  out  of  every  2000  persons  vaccinated, 
one  only,  would  die  of  small-i)ox  ;  but  the 
real  i)roportiou  is  probably  much  less  tlian 
this. 

Admitting,  then,  the  efficacy  of  vaccina- 
tion in  diminishing  the  mortality  from 
small-pox,  and  in  preserving  the  vacci- 
nated, in  a  very  great  majority  of  cases, 
I'rom  being  attacked  by  that  disease,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  maintain  and  jiromote  the 
l)racticc  of  vaccination;  and  the  commit- 
tee have  considered  in  what  manner  this 
may  best  be  effected.  On  examination  of 
the  course  pursued  by  the  National  Ksta- 
Itlislimenf,  the  Sinall-pox  Hospital,  and 
the  London  Vaccine  Institution,  it  ajipears 
that  there  are  two  essential  jxiints  to 
which  the  attention  and  resources  of  a  so- 
ciety  for  i)romoting  vaccination  riMjuin*  to 
be  directed  ;  the  first  regards  the  providing 
a  supply  of  lymph,  and  the  sieond  the 
distribution  of  it. 


As  regards  the  providing  a  sui>])ly 
of  lymph,  it  is  necessary,  for  preserving 
the  vaccine  disease  itself,  to  keep  up  a 
constant  and  uninterrupted  succession  of 
j>atients  under  vaccination,  and  that  to  au 
extent  adeijuate  to  meet  the  demand  for 
lymph.  This  requires  to  be  done,  in  pur- 
suance of  some  organized  plan,  by  officers 
receiving  a  salary  for  the  regular  per- 
formance of  their  duty.  The  only  proper 
field  for  carrying  such  a  plan  into  execu- 
tion is  in  the  centre  of  tlie  greatest  and 
densest  mass  of  jiopulation.  When  the 
inhabitantsof  a  district  are  few  and  .scat- 
tered, the  disease  cannot  be  kept  alive, 
since  in  proportion  to  the  exertions  of  the 
vaccinator  to  promote  vaccination  in  Iiis 
neighbourhood,  docs  the  difficulty  increase 
of  finding  a  regular  succession  of  patients 
who  are  susceptible  of  taking  tlie  cow- 
pox.  From  this  cansc  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  in  the  larger  provincial  towns, 
in  Dublin,  and  even  at  some  of  the  London 
stations,  the  vaccinators  fail  in  main- 
taininga  succession  of  patients.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  keeping  up  the  supply  is  greatest 
in  the  winter  time ;  partly  because  the  con- 
tagion docs  not  then  take  so  well,  partly 
from  the  unwillingness  of  parents  to  carry 
tlieir  children  from  home  in  severe  wea- 
ther. The  apprehensions  expressed  by 
some  of  the  witnesses,  tliat  during  some 
winter  season  the  disease  may  be  lost,  ap- 
pear to  he  groundless;  since,  at  that  pe- 
riod of  the  year,  the  precaution  may  be 
taken  of  having  armed  points  in  store, 
which,  in  case  of  failure  in  the  succession 
of  patients,  may  be  had  recourse  to  for  re- 
newing the  disease.  In  this  essential 
point,  which  concerns  the  ])nividing  of 
lymph,  the  National  Establishment,  the 
Hospital  at  King's  Cross,  and  the  London 
Vaccine  Institution,  all  agree  in  jiractice; 
viz.  in  confining  the  stations  where,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  3Ianaging 
Board,  or  Governors,  vaccination  is  car- 
ried on  by  salaried  medical  oftieers,  to 
London  only,  and  in  limiting  their  efforts, 
so  far  as  the  country  is  concerned,  to  the 
distribution  of  lymi)h. 

For  the  same  reason  that  concentration 
of  means  in  tlie  largest  city  of  the  cmjure 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  a  suc- 
cession of  patients,  too  great  a  luiilliplica- 
tion  and  i)roximity  of  stations  in  the  .same 
city  is  to  be  avoided.  If  too  near,  they 
interfere  with  the  maintenance  by  eaeli 
vaccinator  of  the  succession  of  patients. 
At  the  two  stations  in  London  where  vac- 
cination is  carric<l  on  on  the  liirsiest  si-ale, 
the  station  of  the  Board  atUowlaiKl  Mill's 
Chapel,  and  that  of  the  Small  jiox  Hos. 
l)ital  at  King's  Cross,  about  :i7(M>  persons 
are  vaccinated  ill  the  year.  This  number 
is  drawn  to  the  latter  station  from  the  po- 
pulation  inhabiting  the  surnniuiling  area 
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to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  Concen- 
tration of  numbers  at  each  station  is  expe- 
dient for  another  reason.  For  the  supply 
of  charges  of  lymph  it  is  necessar}'  to  select 
healthy  children ;  from  the  children  of  the 
poor,  it  is  stated  that  it  is  seldom  possible 
to  vaccinate  :  the  children  of  tradespeople, 
of  the  least  opulent  of  the  middle  class  of 
society,  and  of  the  upper  class  of  workmen, 
are  depended  upon  for  this  jjurpose,  and  in 
fact  are  princii)ally  brought  to  the  vaccine 
stations. 

On  examining  the  numbers  vaccinated 
at  the  different  stations  of  the  National 
Establishment,  in  the  year  1832,  it  appears 
that  they  vary  from  3,761,  the  number  vac- 
cinated by  Mr.  Gilham,  down  to  346 ; 
which  great  disproportion  affords  reason 
for  believing  that  the  mana'^ement  of  the 
details  of  the  business  of  the  Establish- 
ment, in  respect'of  the  choice  of  stations  or 
of  the  vaccinators,  may  admit  of  considera- 
ble imi^rovement.  Dr.  Gregory  recom- 
mends the  consolidation  of  some  of  the 
minor  stations  into  two  principal  ones,  one 
situated  in  the  east,  and  the  other  in  the 
west  of  London.  As  vaccination  is  carried 
on  in  London  by  three  separate  institu- 
tions, it  is  highly  to  be  desired,  in  order  to 
give  the  greater  efficiency  to  their  exer- 
tions, that  they  should  so  far  act  on  the 
principle  of  cooperation  as  not  to  allow 
the  stations  of  one  institution  to  interfere 
with  the  stations  of  another. 

After  making  provision  for  the  supply  of 
lymi)h,  by  appointing  stations  for  vaccina- 
tion in  London,  to  be  attended  by  salaried 
medical  officers,  the  other  essential  point 
for  which  provision  is  required  to  be  made, 
is  the  distribution  of  lymph.  To  this  end 
the  vaccinators  are  to  prepare  charges  of 
lymph ;  those  charges  are  to  be  collected, 
and  are  to  be  numbered  or  registered,  that 
in  case  of  vaccination  not  taking,  or  anoma- 
lous disease  ensuing,  it  may  be  known  what 
vaccinator  supplied  the  lymph;  the  appli- 
cations made  for  lymph  are  to  be  complied 
with,  and  the  charges  are  to  be  distributed 
to  the  applicants  throughout  the  empire. 
It  depends  rather  on  the  government  of  the 
country,  than  on  the  vaccine  establish- 
ment or  institution,  whether  lymph  shall 
effectually  be  distributed.  The  privilege 
granted  to  the  National  Establishment  of 
receiving  letters  applying  for  lym])h,  and 
transmitting  packets  of  lymph  post-free,  is 
a  privilege,  it  appears  to  the  committee, 
which  ought  to  be  extended  to  every  vac- 
cine institution  in  London,  in  order  to 
promote  the  distribution  of  lymph  through- 
out every  part  of  the  empire. 

From  an  examination  of  the  minutes  of 
the  Managing  Board  of  the  National  Vac- 
cine Establishment,  it  appears  that  the 
business  of  the  Establishment  is  confined 
almost  eatircly  to  carrying  into  execution 


those  two  points,  which  the  committee 
have  stated  they  consider  essential ;  the 
securing  a  supply  of  lymph,  and  the  distri- 
buting of  it. 

Other  duties  than  seeing  to  the  obser- 
vance of  these  two  points  were  formerly 
devolved  on  the  Managing  Board.  The 
investigation  of  all  doubtful  cases  was  to 
be  referred  to  this  Board.  Two  doubts  had 
been  expressed  and  rendered  current  by 
the  objectors  to  the  new  practice.  Was 
vaccination  a  preventive  of  small-jjox  ? 
Did  not  vaccination  give  rise  to  a  new 
class  of  inflammatory  or  eruptive  dis- 
orders ?  Dr.  Jenner  had  given  undue  ad- 
vantage to  the  first  class  of  objectors,  by 
claiming  more  for  the  discovery  than  it  has 
since  been  found  entitled  to.  He  had 
announced  it,  not  as  an  almost  certain, 
but  as  an  infallible  preventive  of  small- 
pox. The  fate  of  the  new  practice  was 
thus  made  to  hang  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
single  case  of  small-pox  after  vaccination. 
Real  or  reputed  cases  of  the  kind  did  occur ; 
investigations  were  required  of  the  Board, 
reports  on  which  were  to  be  drawn  up  and 
laid  before  parliament.  Subsequent  ex- 
perience having  shown  that  the  occurrence 
of  small-pox,  in  a  modified  form,  after 
vaccination,  is  not  unfrequent,  the  preten- 
sion to  perfect  immunity  from  small-pox 
has  been  abandoned,  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
bability has  taken  the  jjlace  of  certainty, 
and  the  necessity  of  investigating  every 
case  of  the  kind  has  disappeared. 

The  other  class  of  objectors  are  no  longer 
heard  of.  Inflammation  rarely  follows 
the  puncture;  and  other  eruptive  disorders 
are  occasionally  contemporaneous  with 
small-pox.  It  may  be  well,  when  such 
cases  occur,  to  render  them  public,  as  a 
caution  to  the  vaccinator  who  provides  the 
lymph  ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  require 
any  special  investigation  by  the  Managing 
Board. 

The  practice  of  the  Managing  Board, 
during  the  last  five  years,  confirms  the  view 
taken  by  the  committee,  that  investigations 
by  the  Board  of  the  nature  adverted  to  are 
no  longer  necessary.  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
inspector,  states  that  very  few  anomalous 
cases  have  been  reported  to  him  by  the 
stationary  vaccinators  during  the  last  five 
years,  and  that  these  were  of  so  mild  a 
nature  that  he  did  not  formally  report  them 
to  the  Board.  On  the  minutes  of  the 
Board,  during  the  same  period,  only  two 
entries  appear  in  which  the  inspector  or 
registrar  were  directed  to  visit  or  inquire 
into  the  case  of  any  patient  labouring 
under  reputed  small-jjox  after  vaccination, 
or  suffering  from  any  eruptive  disorder 
while  undergoing  vaccination. 

Another  duty,  which  at  the  time  of  its 
establishment  it  was  proposed  to  devolve 
on  the  Board,  was  that  of  establishing  an 
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improved  metliofl  of  oporatinsr  in  raccir.a- 
tion.  Ik'sides  circulatinsr  printed  dircc-- 
tions  how  to  vaccinate  accordin)^  to  tiie 
plan  generally  in  use,  the  Board  make  no 
endeavour  to  establish  such  uniformity. 
The  vaccinators  of  the  Establishment  state 
they  are  not  specially  instructed  how  to 
vaccinate,  nor  indeed  do  such  instnictions 
appear  to  he  necessary,  since  all  the  modes 
of  operalinsj,  thouijh  difl'erine;  considerably 
in  the  detail,  ai)])ear  in  the  result  to  be 
almost  equally  successful. 

From  an  examination  of  the  minutes  of 
the  Hoard,  and  a  consideration  of  the  evi- 
dence, it  apiH.ars  therefore  to  tlie  com- 
mittee, that,  except  the  making  an  annual 
report  to  parliament,  no  other  duties  of 
importance  now  belong  to  the  Hoard  than 
t<i  superintend  the  ofticers  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Establishment  who  are 
emjiloyed  in  sup])lying  and  distributing 
lymjih.  Hut  since  the  labour  of  watching 
over  the  su])ply  of  lymjih,  and  its  distribu- 
tion, now  attaches  to  the  inspector,  and 
that  of  conducting  the  correspondence,  to 
the  registrar,  tlie  committee  consider  the 
»acritice  of  time  and  attention  rc(inircd  of 
the  members  of  thelManagine:  Hoard  in  su- 
perintending the  executive  department  of 
the  Establishment  to  be  so  slight,  that  the 
office  of  meml)cr  of  the  Board  may  be  con- 
sidered rather  honorary  than  burthensonie. 

(ireat  importance  is  attached  by  some  of 
the  witnesses  to  the  moral  influence,  and 
weight  and  authority,  which  it  is  suj)poscd 
a  Managing  Board,  composed  of  eminent 
medical  men,  will  have  in  removing  pre- 
judices from  the  mind  of  the  public  against 
vaccination,  and  in  rendering  medical 
practitioners  zealous  to  promote  the  ])rac- 
tice.  Other  witnesses  attach  no  import- 
ance to  tlie  supj>osed  influence  of  such  a 
Board,  and  think  that  whatever  confidence 
is  reposed  in  the  Board  depends  mainly  on 
it«  if)nnexion  with  goveniment.  Looking 
to  the  demand  whicli  tiiere  is  for  lymjdi,  anil 
to  the  suj>port,  arising  luit  of  that  demand, 
which  is  given  to  the  London  Vaccine  In- 
stitution, the  committee  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  jirejudices  against  vaccination  arc 
greatly  on  the  dccrea.se  throughout  the 
country,  and  that  the  authority  of  the 
Managing  Board  is  not  necessary  to  enable 
vaccination  to  withstan<l  tliese  i)rejuiliees  ; 
b  it  since,  according  to  the  plan  which  they 
intend  to  recommend,  a  Alaiiaging  Board 
will  not  l)c  attendeil  with  expense,  they  do 
not  i»rMpi»se  altogetlur  to  abolish  it. 

From  tlii'organi/.ati'in  and  system  which 
are  re<|uisite  to  provide  a  supjdy  of  lyni])h 
and  to  distribute  it,  it  is  manifest  thai,  in 
onler  to  maintain  tliv  praetic-e  of  vaccina- 
lion,  either  the  co-o)>eration  of  individuals 
fonncfl  into  a  society,  or  the  direct  sui)port 
of  government,  is  necessary.  From  the 
corresjR)ndencc  which  took  jdacc  between 
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the  Treasury  and  the  Managing  Board  of 
the  National  Establislnnent,  in  the  year 
1831,  it  appears  tliat  government  had  it 
at  that  time  in  contemplation  to  withdraw 
the  annual  grant  of  money  voted  by  jiarlia- 
mcnt,  and  to  leave  v.iecination  to  be  sus- 
tained by  societies,  deinnding  for  their 
suj)port  on  i)rivate  contributions.  The 
want  of  stability  in  sncli  institutions  is  the 
principal  reason  assigned  for  not  confiding 
the  guardianship  of  vaccination  to  such 
hands.  One  vaccine  society,  it  is  said,  has 
been  dissolved  for  want  of  funds ;  another, 
owing  M  dissensions  am(mg  the  subscri- 
bers; a  similar  fate  is  ])redictcd  to  all 
future  vaccine  institutiims  ;  the  pos.sessiou 
is  too  valuable  to  be  subjected  to  such  ri-k. 
To  these  arguments  it  is  replied,  that  for- 
mer vaccine  institutions  ceased  tc)  flourish, 
because  government  became  the  stay  on 
which  vaccination  re.sted  for  supjiort;  that 
in  spite  of  this  great  disadvantage,  vaccine 
institutions  are  still  sujijiorted  by  the  pub- 
lic ;  that  should  governnicnt  cease  to  main- 
tain the  National  Establishment,  medical 
men  and  the  public  would  immediately 
unite  to  preserve  the  vaccine  disease,  as  a 
possession  too  valualilc  to  be  lost ;  and  in 
that  case,  even  .should  the  public  not  lend 
its  a.ssistance,  (as,  from  charitable  motives 
it  probably  would,)  medical  men  would  in- 
cur the  cost  of  preserving  this  s])ecific,  as 
they  would  that  of  procuring  any  drug. 

Several  plans  for  maintaining  vaccina- 
ti(m  have  i)een  suggested  to  the  eummittee 
by  Dr.  (Jregory,  Dr.  Locoek,  Dr.  E))])s, 
and  Dr.  Webster  ;  and  amoui;  other  ])lans, 
the  comniiltie  beg  to  notice  that  submitted 
by  Mr.  Kiate  to  the  Home  OlKce  <ni  the 
jiart  of  the  College  of  Surgctuis,  who,  in 
the  event  of  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Vaccine  Board,  projio.sed  umlertakiiig  the 
superintendence  of  vaccination  gratui- 
to.isly,  if  government  would  continue  to 
pay  the  stationary  vaccinators. 

In  the  plan  which  the  eommittre  are 
prepared  to  recommend,  they  do  not  pro- 
j)o.se  at  once  to  break  uj)  the  wliole  of  the 
National  Establishnieiit,  wliiih  they  think 
might  be  attended  witii  injurious  eflecls. 
They  find  it  stated  in  evidence,  that  if  the 
privilege  were  accorded  to  the  liospital  at 
Kimj's  Cross  and  to  the  London  Vaccine 
Institution,  of  transmitting  lymjih  jiost- 
free,  that  Jiriv  ilege,  without  any  other  sup- 
port from  government,  woulil  be  adci|iiate 
to  give  jirospcrity  and  i>eriiianence  to  those 
institutions,  and  to  insure  tlie  niHintenauee 
of  the  vaccine  distase  in  London.  If  this 
l>rivileue  be  granleii,  und  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  those  favourable  result.s  wiiieh  are 
anticij)ate<l,  it  may  be  thought  jirudent  at 
some  future  jieriod  to  make  some  further 
reduction  in  the  Natioinil  KstablislimeiiL 

The  committee  beg  now  to  reconimcnd, 

That  the  Board  for  superintending  vac- 
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cination  should  consist  in  future  of  two 
physicians  and  one  surgeon  ;  that  all  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  should  be  eligible 
respectively  as  members  of  the  Board;  and 
that  the  members  should  be  ajipointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, to  hold  their  offices  during 
pleasure. 

That  considering  that  the  duties  of  this 
Board  are  likely  to  be  rather  honorary  than 
burthensome,  the  persons  to  be  appointed 
members  of  the  Board  should  before  ap- 
pointment be  requested  to  signify  their 
consent  to  perform  the  duties  grafuitously. 

That  some  of  the  regulations  of  the  pre- 
sent Board  should  undergo  revision  ;  and 
that  all  future  regulations  of  the  Board 
respecting  the  supply  of  lymiih  to  appli- 
cants, and  the  qualifications  required  of 
persons  to  be  elected  corresponding,  extra- 
ordinary, or  stationaiy  vaccinators,  should, 
before  final  adojjtion  by  the  Board,  be  sub- 
mitted for  approbation  to  the  said  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

That  the  Board  .^Inudd  have  power  to 
appoint  an  inspector,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  superintend  the  vaccinators,  and  to 
attend  to  the  distribution  of  lymph;  and 
a  registrar,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
conduct  the  correspondence,  and  in  case  of 
the  inspector's  illness  or  absence,  to  officiate 
in  his  place ;  that  such  appointments  by 
the  Board  should  be  subject  to  the  appro- 
bation of  the  said  Secretary  of  State;  and 
that  the  salary  of  each  of  the  said  officers 
of  the  Board  should  be  200/.  a  year. 

That  the  appointment  of  the  stationary 
vaccinators, the  fixingof  their  salaries, and 
of  the  number  and  locality  of  the  stations, 
should  rest  with  the  said  Board,  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  the  said  Secretary  of 
State. 

That  the  following  sums,  appearing  ade- 
quate, should  be  allowed  to  meet  the  charge 
of  the  remainder  of  the  proposed  Establish- 
ment :  viz. 

Rent  of  office £100 

Messenger o5 

Miscellaneous  expenditure       loO 

That,  looking  to  the  great  disproportion 
■which  has  for  a  long  time  prevailed  between 
the  numbers  vaccinated  at  the  different 
metropolitan  stations,  it  should  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Board  whether  the  number 
and  locality  of  the  stations  may  not  advan- 
tageously admit  of  some  alteration. ' 

That,  in  order  to  give  some  countenance 
to  the  other  metropolitan  institutions 
which  are  engaged  in  promoting  vaccina- 
tion, as  well  the  hospital  at  King's 
Cross  and  the  London  Vaccine  Institution, 
as  the  National  Establishment,  should  be 
allowed  the  privilege,  under  proper  regu- 
lations and  restrictions,  of  receiving  letters 
applying  for  lymph  and  of  transmitting 
lymph  post-free. 


The  expense  of  the  National  Establish- 
ment, according  to  the  plan  recommended 
by  the  committee,  will  be  as  follows : 

Inspector     £200 

Registrar     200 

Messenger   ^. . .       5.5 

Allowance  for  office  ....     100 
Incidental  expenses  ...     1.50 

705 

Stationary  vaccinators,^ 

but  which  will  pro-f  q^^ 

bably  admit  of  fur-f"    "" 

ther  reduction     . , , .  )  

£1,605 
28th  August,  1833. 


REMUNERATION  OF  GENERAL 
PRACTITIONERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazettt. 

Sir, 
As  your  valuable  journal  has  a  very 
extensive  cii'culation  among-st  the 
o-cneral  practitioners  of  medicine,  per- 
haps I  may  be  permitted,  throug-h  it, 
to  tlirow  out  a  suggestion  to  that  body  ; 
which,  if  acted  upon,  would,  I  lunnbly 
conceive,  be  producti*  e  of  considerable 
advantage  to  them  as  well  as  to  the 
(community  at  large. 

I  think,  sir,  it  must  be  universally 
admitted,  that  the  jiresent  system  of 
remunerating  the  general  practitioner  is 
bad  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  word  : 
it  is  attended  with  evil  consequences, 
generally  speaking,  to  both  patients 
and  practitioners  ;  and  this  is  so  obvious, 
that  I  may  be  spared  from  trouljling 
either  you  or  your  leaders  in  dwelling- 
more  particularly  upon  them.  This,  sir, 
being"  the  age  ot  reform,  and  the  legis- 
lature being  pledged  to  take  the  Aj)o- 
thecaries'  Act  into  consideration  in  the 
ensuing  session  of  parliament,  the 
general  practitioners,  both  in  town  and 
country,  who  are  anxious  to  have  tlieni- 
selves  put  upon  a  res])ectable  footing, 
should  lose  not  a  moment  in  coming 
foivvard  to  picpare  petitions  for  the 
removal  of  tlieir  grievances.  Their 
petitions  ouglit  to  be  presented  to  both 
Houses  on  the  meeting  of  parliament ; 
when  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  be- 
ing duly  attended  to. 

It  is  ardently  to  be  hoped  that  the 
leading  members  of  this  class  of  the 
profession  \\'\\\  rouse  themselves,  and 
call  niectii:gs  in  every  town  in  England 
and  Wales,  to  adopt  sudi  measures  as 
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seem  meet  for  ca  IT  vine  tlieir  views  into 
effect.     If  tliosepractisinirin  tlie  nietro- 

1)olis  were  to  set  the  example,  there  can 
)e  little  iloul)t  of  its  beiny  sei'^'-ilb' 
followed  ill  the*]iro\iiKVs.  It  a]»))eai-s 
to  me,  sir,  that  if  the  g^eneral  jiractition- 
ers  were  hv  law  eiitilled  to  make  a  fair 
char<fe  for  their  advice  to,  and  atten- 
dance on,  their  patients,  as  attorneys  do 
to  their  clients,  it  would  he  ecpially  ad- 
vantaffeous  to  both  parties.  In  the  hope 
that  you  will  devote  a  spare  corner  in 
your  pai^es  to  the  hint  I  have  ventured 
to  tliruw  out  to  my  professional  brethren, 
I  remain,  sir. 
Yours,  M  ith  all  due  respect, 

A  GrNTRAL   PUACTITIOXER. 


Itclieve,  will   abundantly  bear  him  out 
in  this  position. 

In  the  fii-st  plate  we  have  a  beautiful 
delineation  of  the  effects  of  alarg-e  dose 
of  arsenic  on  tho  sloniach  of  a  do^-;  in 
the  second,  a  similar  illustration  from 
the  human  stomach.  The  third  plate 
displays  the  havoc  made  in  a  dojf  by  a 
dose  of  strouij;'  nitric  acid  :  the  disorga- 
nization, with  perforation  of  the  coats 
of  the  stomach,  ispowerfully  represented. 
And  in  the  fourth  we  have  a  back  view 
of  the  tonyue  and  asojihairus  of  a  boy, 
who  died  from  accidentally  swallowingf 
a  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  The  work, 
we  think,  deserves  every  cucoura<;fement. 
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"  L'Auteur  se  tne  a  nllonRer  ce  que  le  Iccteur  se 
tue  a  abrdger." — D'Alkmbert. 


lUustratious  of  the  Effects  of  Poisons. 
By  (iEdiii.E  L.  RorpELL,  M.D.  The 
Plates  from  Orii/iiml  Drauiiiffs,  by 
AnoreW  M.  M'Whinme,  M.R.C.S. 
Part  I. 

Of  letter-jiress  descriptions  of  the  effects 
of  poisons,  there  has  been  no  lack  since 
Toxicidfijfy  fii-st  bej^-an  to  excite  any 
degree  of  attention  :  but  there  has  cer- 
tainly been  a  <^reat  dearth  of  diawin<fs 
and  jilates  illustrative  of  the  morbid  aju 
pcaranies.  I'rom  tin?  specimen  ]ne- 
Kenled  to  us  in  the  ])res(nt  fasciculus, 
we  are  induced  to  aUL;ur  most  favoura- 
bly of  the  results  to  be  expected  from 
the  united  labours  of  Dr.  lloujiell  and 
his  very  able  coadjutor.  There  are 
only  four  jilates  as  yet  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  it  is  intended  that  the  whole 
work  shall  be  conijirised  in  four  similar 
fa.Hciculi.  The  executi(m  of  the  plates 
is  in  the  bifrhest  style  of  art;  the  cha- 
racter of  the  oriy;iiial  drawinpfs  is  pre- 
served in  all  its  softiuss  and  trntli  of 
colouriiiff.  Several  of  the  sulijeels  are 
to  be  tiken  from  the  effects  observable 
In  animals,  and  Dr.  Koiipell  takes  care 
to  y-uard  a)r,iin>i  olijections  to  his  not 
confining  himself  to  man,  by  rpintin^' 
the  ojiinion  of  Drfila  as  to  tlie'siiiiilarity 
of  anpearanees  from  ]M)ison  in  dof^s  ami 
in  tlie  human  stomach.  The  e\|ieri- 
ciicc  of  every  toxicologicai  incjuirer,  we 
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"  Licet  omnibu'!,  licet  etinm  mihl,  dignitaten) 
Artis  Sfedica  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in 
liubllcum  sit,  dicendi  periculum  iion  recuso." 

Cicero. 


MEDICAL   EDUCATION  AND  PRO- 
FESSIONAL GRADES. 

Although  we  have  not  the  vanity  to 
imagine  that  the  statement  of  our  opi- 
nions will  have  any  direct  influence  in 
jirocuriug' their  adojition,  yet  wc  conceive 
the  present  no  unfit  period  at  which  to 
make  some  observations  on  the  all-im- 
portant sultject  of  medical  education; 
and  in  tloing  this,  as  wc  shall  show 
no  blind  deference  to  existin;;;'  in- 
stitutions, so  neither,  on  the  dtber  hand, 
shall  we  follow  the  example  «)f  our  eon- 
temporaries,  who  with  rival  eag-erncss 
strive,  at  this  particular  season,  to  pain 
the  favour  of  those  enterinjj  ujion  the 
profession,  by  represent  in "i-  their  teach- 
ers as  jilunderers,  and  tlu  ir  future  exa- 
miners as  swindlers  and  opjiressors. 
To  us  it  has  always  appear(*d,  that  the 
outset  of  a  journey  was  not  the  best 
moment  at  ^vhich  to  judge  of  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  surveyor  who  planned 
the  road  ;  and  we  have  therifore  eiidea- 
utured  to  make  our  journal  a  vehicle  of 
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instruction  to  our  joung"cr  bretliren,  as 
free  as  possible  from  those  appeals  to 
their  passions,  a  compliance  with  the 
sugfofestions  of  which  would  scarcely 
lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  ob- 
jects for  which  they  have  been  sent  to 
the  metropolis.  '  It  is  their  business  at 
present  to  comply  rigidly  with  existing 
regulations ;  it  is  the  business  of  their 
seniors  in  the  profession,  as  it  will  soon 
be  their  own  also,  to  effect  such  emenda- 
tions in  the  system  as  experience  and 
dispassionate  observation  may  shew  to 
be  required. 

Three  great  divisions,  or  grades,  of 
the  healing'  art,  have  now  for  a  long  pe- 
riod been  acknowledged  in  this  country 
— w  hether  w  iselj'  or  not,  it  suits  us  not 
at  present  to  inquire  ;  and  these  are  so 
firmly  established,  by  usage,  by  cour- 
tesy, by  chartered  rights,  and  all  the 
provisions*  of  law,  that  they  have 
become  interwoven  with  the  very  con- 
stitution of  society.  No  enactment,  even 
if  characterized  by  all  the  fervour  which 
accompanies  revolution,  could  annihi- 
late the  existence  and  practical  opera- 
tion of  tliese  divisions  in  our  profession, 
though  it  might  alter  the  designation 
given  to  them.  Physicians,  surgeons, 
and  general  practitioners,  whether  so 
called  or  not,  will  obviously  conti- 
nue in  all  those  districts  which  have 
a  population  sufficiently  opulent  to 
remunerate  their  services ;  and  the 
greater  the  demand  for  medical  advice, 
the  greater  still  will  be  the  number  of 
subdivisions,  till  we  have,  in  larger 
towns,  the  addition  of  the  exprofesso 
accoucheur,  the  oculist,  the  aurist,  the 
dentist,  and  a  long  list  of  others.  We 
have  heard  it  repeated  ad  natiseam^  that 
the  healing  art  is  "  one  and  indivisible." 
Granted  :  it  is  a  theoretical  truth,  and  a 
practical  l]allacy.  The  elementary  prin- 
ciples— the  ground-work  on  which  the 
superstructure  should  be  raised— may 
indeed  be  identical ;  and  the  student 
ought,  therefore,  whatever  heniay  intend 


to  pursue  hereafter,  to  begin  by  laying 
a  good  foundation.  But  this  is  trite  and 
common-place — in  fact  a  truism,  which 
we  are  compelled  to  adduce,  to  show  how- 
far  the  idea  of  being  "  one  and  indivi- 
sible" is  applicable  to  our  profession. 
All  proceeds  from  the  same  root,  but  the 
branches  are  very  different.  One  man, 
from  choice  or  accident,  has  his  atten- 
tion particularly  directed  to  external 
maladies,  and  derives  gratification  from 
the  obvious  controul,  whether  by  mecha- 
nical or  medical  agents,  which  he  exer- 
cises over  these  diseases ;  and  such  per- 
son will  of  necessity  become  a  surgeon. 
Another  may  carry  his  researches  far- 
ther— may  strive  to  intei"pret  the  mani- 
festations of  internal  and  hidden  affec- 
tions, and  thus,  becoming  more  familiar 
than  the  preceding  with  "  inward  com- 
plaints," will,  as  a  consequence,  be  con- 
sulted in  preference  to  tlie  other  in  the 
cases  called  medical ;  and  he  would  be, 
to  all  intents  and  puqioses,  a  physician, 
were  there  no  such  appellation  in  the 
language.  The  names  might  be  got  rid 
of;  the  realities  could  not. 

We  assume,  then,  that  physicians  and 
surgeons  will  continue  to  exist  —  no 
very  unwarrantable  assumption, —  and 
we  hold  further,  that  all  the  former 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  and  all  the  latter  be 
amenable  to  the  College  of  Surg-eons. 
Most  surgeons,  indeed,  are  members  of 
the  College :  they  become  surgeons  in 
virtue  of  their  diploma.  So  ought  it  to 
be  with  the  physicians  ;  they  also  ought 
to  have  a  college,  regulating  their  edu- 
cation—  estimating  their  qualifications 
—  conferring  on  them  their  designation 
— creating  physicians.  In  a  word,  the 
College  of  Physicians  ought  to  be  to 
physicians  what  the  College  of  Surgeons 
is,  or  is  intended  to  be,  to  surgeons. 

It  ought  to  lie  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  to  prescribe 
what  courses  are  to  be  attended  by  the 
aspirant  to  their  diploma,  and  to  recog- 
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iiisc  tlie  teachers.  The  education  pre-  made  a  necessary  one  (except  to  those 
scrihed  ouyht  to  be  of  the  most  enlarged  already  in  the  profession,  before  at- 
dcscrijition :  the  professional  jjart  of  it  taining  a  more  elevated  rank;  and  this 
based  on  the  general  attainments  re-  minimum  of  qualification  we  would 
«]uired  of  English  gentlemen ;  and  the  by  no  means  raise  above  that  at  present 
degree,  constituting  the  holder  a  physi-  required  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  : 
cian,  ought  not  to  be  granted  at  the  indeed  wc  should  be  disposed  to  reduce 
earliest  under  twenty-five ;  probably  it,  as  it  appears  to  us  that  the  expense 
thirty  would  be  a  still  more  fitting  age.  of  attaining  it  is  too  great  in  proportion 
Now  having  observed  that  the  root  to  the  remuneration  which  practitioners 
of  all  medical  science  is  the  same —  can,  in  some  districts,  obtain;  and 
that  a  j)reliminary  knowledge  of  certain  which  districts,  therefore,  incur  the 
facts  and  principles  must  be  acquired  by  hazard  of  being  left  to  those  who  have 
all,  whatever  branch  he  may  afterwards  had  no  medical  education  at  all. 
choose  to  cultivate  —  that  the  distinc-  But  probably  there  are  few  who 
tions  in  medical  science  consist  in  dif-  would  not  aspire  to  the  higher  tes- 
fcrences  of  degree  and  direction  rather  timonials,  and  for  them,  of  course, 
than  kind,  so  it  would  appear  a  rational  a  considerably  more  elevated  stan- 
aiid  salutary  arrangement  that  the  de-  dard  of  qualification  ought  to  be  re- 
nominations  admitted  among  those  who  quired ;  and  this  too  at  such  an  interval 
practise  it,  should  have  reference  to  the  as  to  afford  a  reasonable  period  for  the 
same  circumstances  —  that  a  fcrtain  faithful  accomplishment  of  the  proposed 
quantum  of  knowledge  should  be  re-  object.  The  road  to  elevated  rank  in 
quired  of  every  one  before  he  be  allowed  the  profcssicm  ought  to  be  naiTOwed  ; 
to  exercise  his  art  under  any  pretext  more  maturity  of  years,  and  more  ex- 
with  the  sanction  of  the  law,  and  tensive  clinical  experience,  ought  to  be 
that  all  should  have  proved  themselves  required;  and  the  previous  possession 
by  competent  trial  to  be  possessed  of  of  the  lower,  ought  to  facilitate  the  at- 
this  minimum  of  attainment  before — aye,  tainment  of  the  higher  grade, 
some  years  before,  they  are  even  admissi-  But  while  we  would  suffer  those 
ble  to  examination  for  the  higher  depart-  who  are  destined  to  practise  among  the 
meiit.  It  is  a  great  absurdity  that,  as  poor  to  obtain  their  license  to  do  so  at 
at  present,  a  man  \\  ho  has  entered  into  a  rate  more  ])roportionate  to  their  future 
practice  by  the  first  avenue  which  the  gains  than  we  conceive  they  can  at 
law  presents  to  him,  should  find  the  present,  we  would  by  no  means  render 
exercise  and  cultivation  of  his  art  not  the  access  to  our  jirofession  more  easy 
only  no  step  to  a  higher  grade,  but  a  than  it  is  at  jircsent,  as  respects  othei-s. 
positive  bar  to  his  advancement.  Nor  Various  circumstances  have  of  late 
is  it  less  re])ugnant  to  common  sense,  years  been  in  operation,  which  have 
tliat  a  lad  «li(i  has  olitaincd  bis  doctorate  tended  to  increase  the  supplv  of  medi- 
in  Kdinliiirgh,  should,  in  \'\rUic  of  such  cal  men,  till  it  begins  to  exceed  the  de- 
diploma,  at  once  lay  claim  to  the  highest  niand  :  it  is  a  popular  princi))le  to  advo- 
rank  in  his  profession.  We  would  ob-  cate  whatever  facilitates  the  diffusion  of 
viate  this  anomaly  by  enjoining,  that  all  knowledge;  but  the  diffusion  of  know- 
should,  in  the  firet  instance,  ])rove  them-  ledge  generally,  and  the  cultivation  of 
selves  possessed  of  such  general  know-  a  particular  jirofessi<ni,  an-  two  very 
ledgeof  the  healing  art.  that  they  might  diflerent  things;  and  it  certainly  ap- 
practise  it  with  safety  to  society;  while  it  pears  to  us  no  imaginary  ground  of 
should  not  only  be  open  to  them  to  appnhensiou,  that  if  tin-  facilities  to 
advance,   but  this  first  step   should   be  enterin-r   the  medical  profe>;sion  be  far- 
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tbcr  incieaseil,  they  w  ill  tciul  to  lower  its 
respectability — to  injure  those  who  have 
already  adopted  it,  and  ultimately  prove 
detrimental  to  the  public,  by  driving 
those  who  have  talent  and  the  means 
necessary  to  its  cultivation,  into  other 
less  crowded  paths  to  competence  or 
fame. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REPORT  ON 
VACCINATION. 

We  beg'  to  direct  attention  to  the  very 
important  document  relating  to  vaccina- 
tion which  will  be  found  in  our  present 
number.  It  has  been  expected  for  some 
time,  but  has  only  just  been  printed  ; 
and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  being 
the  first  to  lay  it  before  the  professional 
public.  We  shall  probably  take  a  fu- 
ture occasion  of  adverting  to  the  sub- 
ject more  at  length  ;  but  mean  time  we 
must  take  leave  to  protest,  in  limine, 
against  the  proposal,  "  that,  consider- 
ing that  the  duties  of  this  Board  are 
likely  to  be  rather  lionorary  than  bur- 
thensome,  the  persons  to  be  appointed 
membei-s  of  the  Board  should,  before  ap- 
pointment, be  requested  to  signify  their 
consent  to  perform  the  duties  gratui- 
tously." We  really  must  say,  that  me- 
dical men  do  quite  enough  for  the  public 
gratuitously,  without  any  fresh  calls 
upon  them.  If  the  services  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Board  be  of  importance 
to  the  country,  they  ought  to  be  paid 
for,  like  other  government  offices ;  if 
they  be  not,  then  no  Board  ought  to  be 
appointed.  At  all  events,  some  great 
necessity,  and  some  important  saving, 
can  alone  warrant  the  above  proposal ; 
but  v,e  find  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
Vaccine  Establishment,  according  to  the 
arrangements  already  made,  is  2,100/., 
and  tiie  expense  according  to  the  jjro- 
posed  plan  of  a  responsihle  but  gratui- 
tous  Board  is  1 ,605/. ;  so  that  the  entire 
saving  is  under  500/. !  Surely  the 
country  is  not  yet  so  near  a  bankruptcy 
as  to  require  such  a  miserable  gratuity 
as  this  at  the  hands  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 


ALDERSGATE-STREET 
PENSARY. 


DIS- 


Dr.  Gregory  is  this  evening  to  bring- 
forward  a  motion  in  the  Westminster 
Medical  Society,  that  the  thanks  of  the 


profession  be  given  to  the  late  medical 
officers  of  the  Alilersgatc-strect  Dispen- 
sary. 

It  may  be  worth  noticing  that,  in  ad-' 
dition  to  the  four  who  have  taken  office 
at  this  institution,  a  fifth  candidate  has 
announced  himself  within  this  day  or 
two. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  Dr.  Roberts  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

Sir, 
In  your  leading  article  of  last  Saturday, 
October  19,  you  have  the  following  pas- 
sage, in  allusion  to  the  resignation  of 
the  late  medical  officere  of  the  General 
Dispensary:  — "  Tliat  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  would  have  made  a  better 
figure  in  this  business,  had  they  shown 
less  dis])osition  to  resume  the  places 
they  had  resigned,  cannot,  we  think,  be 
denied."  As  late  junior  physician  ta 
that  charity,  I  ho])e  you  will  allow  me, 
for  myself  individually,  to  deny  that 
postulate, — as  I  never  would  have  re- 
accepted  my  appointment,  unless  I  could 
have  received  it  back  again  unshackled 
by  the  present,  and  uewl}'  adopted, 
noxious  law  of  elections,  and  untram- 
melled by  the  annoying  regulations  re- 
cently enacted  by  the  Committee  of  that 
Dispensary. — I  am,  sir, 

Yours  very  obediently, 

C.  J.  Roberts, M.D. 

31,  New  Bridge-street, 
Oct.  22,  1833. 


CLOT  BEY. 

This  indefatigable  surgeon  is  in  Egypt 
again.  In  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of 
one  of  the  French  medical  journals,  be 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings since  he  reached  Alexandria. 
The  Viceroy,  his  great  patron,  received 
him  with  fresh  marks  of  favour,  confer- 
ring on  him  the  place  of  President  of  the 
Council  of  Health,  which  had  fallen 
vacant  during  his  absence.  Clot  Bey 
found  the  influenza  raging  in  Egypt 
upon  his  arrival :  from  Constantinople, 
he  says,  it  has  been  traced  to  Smyrna ; 
thence  to  Syria,  Alexandria,  Cairo, 
Suez,  and  the  Heggiaz ;  and  he  con- 
jectures that  it  may  probably  extend 
from  Mecca  to  Hindostan.  Both  the 
influenza  and  the  cholera,  he  conceives, 
ought  to  be  reckoned  at  least  as  conta- 
gious as  tlie  plague.  This  terrible  ma- 
lady (the   plague),  he   informs  us,  has 
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iHit  appeared  in  Ej^'V])*  for  tlic  last 
•  i^lit  years,  and  it  is  donbtfnl  t<i  wliat 
its  Niiusnal  absence  is  to  be  attributed; 
the  Nile  has  been  as  various  and  as 
irrej^ular  in  its  inundations  as  ever ; 
nor  have  tlic  climate,  or  the  manners, 
habits,  and  customs  of  the  natives  under- 
gouc  any  perceptible  ehanfje.  Tlic  en- 
lightened Viceroy,  \vith  his  usual  atten- 
tion to  tlie  wants  «f  his  peojde,  has  or- 
dere<l  civil  liosjjitals  to  be  built  at 
Cairo,  and  in  the  meantime  bas  thrown 
open  the  new  military  ones  to  tlie  sick 
of  both  sexes.  In  a  postscript  to  his 
letter,  Clot  Be}-  fjivcs  an  account  of 
some  ca]>ital  operations  which  he  per- 
fonned  since  ins  return.  One  of  them 
was  the  e.xtiqiation  of  a  scrotal  tumor, 
which  was  conijdicated  with  a  double 
hydrocele,  and  he  was  enabled  to  save 
the  genital  organs.  The  cure,  he  says, 
is  complete. 

CHOLERA  IN  FRANCE  AND 
BELGIUM. 

The  cholera  continues  to  prevail  with 
considerable  intensity  at  Brussels,  and 
in  several  cities  of  Belgium.  At  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  in  Paris,  only  two  cholera 
patients  were  received  on  the  17th,  and 
none  on  the  18th,  so  that  it  is  su])j)oscd 
to  be  once  more  on  the  point  of  being 
extinguished  in  the  French  capital. 


WORKING  OF  THE  ANAT03IY 
ACT. 

The  fidlowing  letter  from  Dr.  Somcr- 
ville — addressed  to  Dr.  Hastings,  of 
Worctster,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  l)v 
the  Provincial  Medical  and  Siugical 
Association — is  so  satisfactory,  that  we 
have  much  ])leasure  in  laving  it  before 
our  readers.  We  only  hope  that  the 
aecount  of  the  second  season  of  the  ojie- 
ration  of  the  Bill  may  be  equally  grati- 
fying. 

.'>,  Saville  Row,  2(lJuly,  IKJ.?. 
My  dear  Sir, —  I  ha<l  anticipated,  wiili 
much  satisfaction,  tlie  pro^^pect  of"  being 
nrescnt  at  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the 
Medical  Association  at  P.ristol ;  not 
only  from  the  opporlnnily  thus  aHbnIed 
me  of  nici  liiigyiiu,  and  many  of  my  (tid 
friends,  but  also  in  the  exjM  itation  that 
the  Bill  «bicli  has  been  i-nlrusted  l)v 
Government  (o  my  care,  might  ha\e  re- 
ceived greater  sM|iport,  and  l»e  made 
more    general  ly  useful  to    my  prolcs- 


sional  brethren,  if  its  operation  hitherloj 
as  well  as  its  jtrovisions,  were  more  "e- 
uerally  ex|)lained. 

Disapjxiinted  in  the  expectation,  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  call  your  attention 
to  this  subject,  knowing  how  much  you 
have  at  all  times  at  heart  tlic  advance- 
ment of  your  j)rofession,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  those  who  are  about  to  enter 
ujton  it. 

The  Anatomy  Bill  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  been  in  operation  from  Oc- 
tober last,  for  having  been  recently 
passed,  before  tlie  connnenccment  of  the 
vunter  courses,  the  teachci-s,  as  well  as 
the  ])ublic,  had  to  enter  on  a  discussion, 
about  the  iu-o])riety  of  getting  a  supply 
from  the  sources  contemj)lated  by  the 
Bill;  yet  it  is  a  fact  equally  agreeable 
as  it  is  surj)rising,  that  notwithstanding 
the  natural  abboirence  of  the  public  at 
the  bare  thought  of  dissection,  a  Bill, 
essentially  depending  for  its  efticieney 
upon  jniblic  feeling,  should  have  met 
with  such  decided  success.  In  I/ondon 
alone,  uiiwards  of  5()0  bodies  have,  dur- 
ing the  last  season,  been  sup])lied  to  the 
anatomical  schools  from  parochial  insti- 
tutions. 

To  me  it  is  more  particularly  gratify- 
ing to  be  enabled  to  add,  that  no  unto- 
ward circumstance  has  yet  occurred  to 
give  a  moment's  uneasiness  to  me  ;  this 
is  the-  more  particularly  gratifying,  as  it 
serves  to  shew  that  the  system  of  ma- 
nagement, while  it  affords  the  utmost 
protection  to  the  publir,  has  nothing  in 
it  to  shock  the  feelings  of  the  jioor, 
while  it  at  the  same  lime  is  an  efl'ectual 
cheek  to  imjiroper  j)roceedings:  this 
success  I  am  leil  to  attribute  to  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances : — 

1st,  Carrying  with  us  the  feelings  of 
the  ovei-seers,  and  of  parish  auth:  rities, 
by  shewing  them  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting the  study  of  anatomy. 

2dly,  J'he  avoidance  of  every  circum- 
stance calculated  to  give  a  shock  to  the 
feelings  (d'tlie  poor,  and  for  this  reason 
tile  botlies  have  always  been  removed 
by  undertakers,  in  colHiis,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  id°  interment ;  and  on  the  burial 
of  the  remains,  the  utmost  precaution 
has  been  taken  as  to  the  observance  of 
the  usual  rites,  with  this  ditreienee  oiilv, 
that  the  apjiearances  are  made  more  re- 
spcetaide  than  those  of  paupers.  Many 
(d'  the  more  respectable  inmates  id"  \*  oik- 
b<»iises,  seeing  the  decency  oloeived  in 
these  traiisartioiis,  ha\e  \oliiii(arily 
giveu  ujt  their  bodies;  and  the  rclutivei> 
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of  others,  f^ratcful  to  their  parochial  sur- 
geous,  have  asked  to  liave  their  bodies 
sent  to  tl)e  scliools  for  partial  examina- 
tion, as  it  is  termed,  wlien  tlie  teacher  is 
requested  not  to  disfigure  the  features, 
and  to  return  the  body  within  fourteen 
days. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  conclude 
this  description  without  acknowledging', 
Mith  pride,  tlie  unremitting  zeal  and 
anxious  efiorts  of  the  Home  Secretary, 
to  promote,  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
the  operation  of  the  Bill,  so  as  to  make 
it  of  tlie  utmost  service  to  the  profession. 
As  to  the  provincial  schools,  there  are 
difliculties  which  make  me  anxiously  re- 
quest the  sense  of  the  meeting,  in  regard 
to  any  sug'gestions  which  may  appear 
to  them  calculated  to  remove  them. 

Tlie  obstacles  in  obtaining  a  supp^y 
in  small  towns  are  obvious ;  for  not  only 
are  the  guardians  of  the  poor  reluctant 
to  incur  the  odium  of  assisting  dissec- 
tion, but  the  actual  number  of  unclaimed 
bodies  is  necessarily  very  small.  To 
this  circumstance  T  am  bound  to  attri- 
bute the  want  of  success  wliicli  has  at- 
tended the  school  at  Exeter,  Avliich  I  the 
more  sincerely  regret,  because,  during 
the  many  years  I  was  attached  to  the 
school  oi' anatomy  in  Windmill-street,  I 
iiad  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the 
proficiency  of  the  pupils  from  that 
school. 

The  Act  is  so  framed  as  to  prevent 
the  removal  of  bodirs  from  one  town  to 
another;  indeed,  the  risks  which  attend 
such  removals  so  far  overbalance  any 
advantage,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  of  the  large  schools,  I 
believe  such  a  permission  to  be  highly 
inexpedient.  It  is  to  these  difficulties 
to  which  I  beg  more  particularly  to  call 
your  attention. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the 
Act  might  be  made  compulsory  ;  but  the 
ebjections  to  this  are  very  strong,  as  it 
would  not  only  very  materially  increase 
the  prejudice  against  dissection,  but  it 
would  be  assuming  a  power  quite  foreign 
to  every  liberal  feeling- ;  and  I  do  not 
know  oji  uhom  the  Goveniment  could 
rely  to  cany  such  an  Act  into  effect.  As 
to  almost  all  the  other  j)rovincial  schools, 
the  success  has  been  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  give  the  most  encouraging  hope  that, 
by  a  continuance  of  the  g-ood  under- 
standing between  the  teachers  and  local 
authorities,  this  most  essential  part  of 
medical  education  \»ill  no  longer  be 
made   to  depend  iij)ou  the  violation  of 


the  grave,  or  the  caprices  of  resurrection 
men. 

So  fully  has  the  Government  been  im- 
pressed with  the  belief,  that  anatomy 
could  not  be  prosecuted  with  safety  un- 
til the  practice  of  exhumation  was  put 
a  stop  to,  that  the  most  peremptory  or- 
ders have  been  given  for  this  purpose; 
and  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  se- 
veral individuals  engaged  in  this  traffic, 
we  owe  much  of  the  success  we  have 
attained. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  offer  my 
humble  efforts  in  rendering  useful  the 
enlightened  and  liberal  measure  of  Mr. 
Warburton,  who,  in  every  transaction  in 
w  hich  the  advancement  of  our  profession 
has  been  concerned,  has  ever  been  the 
foremost  to  give  his  utmost  assistance. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  with  great 
esteem,  yours  most  faithfully, 

James  C.  Somerville. 


CLINICAL   LECTURE 

ON 

DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTICLE, 

Delivered  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  Oct.  16,  1833, 
By  B.  C.  Brodie,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

HYDROCELE— co^TisvEv. 

Gentlemen, —  There  were  two  or  three 
circumstances  connected  with  hydrocele  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  which  I  had  not  time 
to  mention  in  the  last  lecture,  and  to 
^^•hich  I  must  therefore  call  your  attention 
on  the  present  occasion. 

I  said  nothing  respecting  the  treatment 
of  that  kind  of  congenital  hydrocele  which 
communicates  by  a  narrow  opening  with 
the  cavity  of  tlie  belly,  in  consequence  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  not 
being  as  j'et  obliterated.  In  these  cases  it 
is  impossible  to  say  where  the  fluid  is 
really  secreted.  If  it  were  secreted  by  the 
peritoncBum,  it  would  run  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis  in  the  erect  position  of  the  body; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  were  secreted  by  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  it  would,  in  the  horizon- 
tal posture,  run  back  into  the  belly.  You 
need  not  trouble  yourselves  much  to  find 
the  solution  of  this  question,  but  sini]>ly 
pursue  the  following  method  of  treatment. 
As  soon  as  the  infant  is  old  enough  to  wear 
a  proper  bandage  or  truss,  let  one  be 
applied,  and  let  him  continue  to  wear  it 
until  the  neck  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  be- 
come obliteratedi  You  are  not  to  expect 
that  wearing  a  truss  will  interfere  with 
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the  fk«ccnt  of  the  fluid  from  the  btlly  into 
the  tunica  iiiginalis.  It  will  produce  no 
such  cflcet  as  this;  but  it  will  prevent  a 
j)ieco  of  intestine  descending;  that  is,  it 
will  i)revcnt  a  case  of  congenital  liydrocele 
from  being  converted  into  one  of  congeni- 
tal liernia:  or  if  a  hernia  have  already 
taken  place,  it  will  keep  it  up,  and  favour 
the  natural  disj)osition  of  the  upper  part 
of  llic  tiinicii  vugiiialii  to  contract  and  be- 
come obliterated;  thus  converting  the  ease 
into  one  of  simple  hydrocele.  You  will 
recollect  that  I  mentioned  before,  that  the 
hydrocele  of  children  very  seldom  requires 
any  kind  of  operation.  If  the  child  do  not 
wear  a  truss,  a  piece  of  intestine  will  at 
some  time  or  other  pass  through  the  open- 
ing, and  then  there  will  be  a  congenital 
licmia,  which  may  jjcrhaps  annoy  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

You  will  lind  in  Dcsault's  works  an  ac- 
count of  the  method  which  he  pursued  in 
tiie  Hotel  Dieu,  at  Paris.  He  made  the 
tiiild  walk  about  till  as  mucli  fluid  as  pos- 
sible was  collected  in  the  tunica  vaginalis; 
then  an  assistant  made  ])rcssure  on  the 
groin,  while  he  drew  oft' the  fluid  by  means 
of  a  trocliar,  and  injected  the  hydrocele  with 
wine  and  water,  in  the  common  manner. 
']"he  object  of  the  pressure  on  the  groin 
was  to  prevent  the  fluid  passing  into  the 
belly;  but,  of  course,  if  the  assistant  were 
to  Ik;  in  the  least  degree  careless,  this  ac- 
cident might  happen,  and  peritona^al  in- 
flauiinatiim  would  be  the  consequence.  I 
need  make  very  few  comments  on  this 
m(  thod  of  treatment,  because,  after  what 
I  have  told  you,  both  in  the  last  lecture 
and  tile  present,  vou  will  jiereeive  that  it 
is  entirely  uncalled  for.  It  is  an  oi)era- 
lion  tliat  at  the  best  must  be  attended 
with  a  certain  degree  of  hazard,  and  on 
which  it  would  l)e  impossible  to  depend 
for  tlie  jiroduction  of  a  cure,  ina.smuch  as 
the  injection  fre<|uentiy  does  not  j)roduce 
adhesion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in  which 
case  tlicrc  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
fluid  srcretid  in  the  peritona'um  from 
coniinij  down  into  the  cavity  below. 

When  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
l)cgins  with  inflammation,  you  sliould  let 
the  inrtammati<m  sul)si<le  entirely  In-fore 
you  attem|)t  to  perform  the  <q)er.i1ion  by 
injection.  In  these  cjiscs  you  often  find 
afterwards  that  the  tunics  of  the  testicle 
are  considerably  thickened,  so  that  it  ap- 
pears as  if  there  was  hydroccli-  connected 
with  a  diseasi'd  testicle;  and  I  have  some- 
times known  a  surgeon  advise  the  opera- 
tion by  injc«-lion  not  to  be  resorted  to  <in 
account  of  there  U'ing  a  discitscd  testicle, 
while  in  ntility  there  wa.s  merely  this 
tliiekciiini;  of  the  tunics. 

You  m:iy,  ill  many  instances,  distingiiisli 
a  testicle  which  in  iiidurutvd,iu  cunsc<iueiict: 


of  a  thickening  of  the  tunics,  from  a  really 
diseased  testicle,  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  covering  the  epididy- 
mis being  very  much  thickened,  and  form- 
ing a  long  projecting  ridge;  whereas,  in  a 
case  of  diseased  testicle,  the  epididymis 
becomes  confounded  with  the  rest  of  the 
organ,  and  the  projecting  ridge,  which  it 
forms,  where  the  membranes  are  thickened 
over  it,  is  not  percei)tible.  The  mere 
thickening  of  the  tunics  of  the  testicle 
from  ])revious  inflammation,  is  no  sort  of 
objection  to  the  (q)erution  by  injection. 

Sometimes,  in  a  case  of  hydrocele,  you 
find  a  loose  cartilage  in  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  similar  to  those  loose  car- 
tilages which  are  met  with  in  the  articular 
cavities.  I  suppose  that  where  this  com- 
plication exists,  the  loose  cartilage  is  the 
original  disease;  and  it  is  tliis  which,  by 
moving  \ibout  in  the  cavity  of  the  lunica 
vi/giituiis,  keeps  up  the  secretion  of  fluid 
from  the  surface  of  that  membrane,  in  the 
same  manner  that  a  loose  cartilage  in  the 
knee  joint  maintains  an  increased  secretion 
of  synovia  from  the  synovial  membrane,  by 
which  the  joint  is  lined. 

Where  this  eoraplicaticm  exists,  having 
drawn  oft'  the  fluid,  if  you  feel  the  loose 
cartilage,  and  can  get  it  into  some  conve- 
nient situation,  you  may  cut  down  upon 
it  with  a  small  scalpel  or  the  jmint  of  a 
lancet,  and  take  it  out,  and  the  hydrocele 
which  it  produced  mav  probably  then  be 
cured ;  that  is  to  say,  t)ie  cause  of  irrita- 
tion being  taken  awr.y,  the  cft'ects  may 
cease.  If  it  sl)ould  be  otherwise,  when 
the  hydrocele  returns,  you  can  inject  it  in 
the  usual  manner.  Here  [presenting  it] 
is  a  preparation  in  which  there  is  a  large 
hydrocele  with  a  1(misc  cartilage  in  it. 
'i'his  was  taken  from  a  patient  whom  I 
saw  occasionally  for  some  few  years  Ixfore 
he  died,  and  it  was  remarkable  that  on 
drawing  otV  the  water,  tliere  was  alway.s 
excessive  pain  as  soon  as  tlic  oj)eration 
was  over.  He  used  to  lie  down  on  tlie 
floor,  and  groan  w  ith  agony  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  It  was  not  kiioxMi  till  after 
death  that  the  tunica  Viigiualis  contained 
this  loose  cartilage,  the  existence  of  which, 
in  all  probability,  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  extraordinary  pain  which 
always  foHowed  the  abstraction  of  the  fluid. 
I  shall  now  proceed  t«>  another  subject, 
that  of 

K^CYST^:D  uyduocklf.. 

This  dincasc  is  entirely  diftercnt  from 
that  of  hydrocele  f>f  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  membrane, 
and  may  exist  (|uite  independently  of  it. 
In  (act,  you  find  precisely  the  same  dis- 
ease in  oilier  jiarts  of  the  b<>d\.  'I'liere  is 
a  mcmbruuuus  cyst,  which  is  connected  by 
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vessels  to  the  sun'ounding;  i)arts,  and  gene- 
rally only  loosely  eonneetcd,  containing  a 
transparent  watery  fluid.  Such  a  cyst 
as  this  is  not  uufrequently  found  in  the 
liver,  and  in  some  other  situations.  I  have 
seen  it  imbedded  in  the  loose  cellular  mem- 
brane of  the  neck,  being,  in  the  cases  to 
which  I  allude,  apparently  a  congenital 
disease.  What  I  am  about  to  give  you  is 
no  tlieoretieal  historj'  of  the  disease,  for  I 
have  had  frequent  opi)ortunities  of  ascer- 
taining its  nature  by  dissection. 

The  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  spermatic 
cord  is  a  thin  membranous  cyst,  contain- 
ing a  watery  fluid.  When  the  tumor  is  of 
a  small  size,  it  is  moveable  to  a  certain  de- 
gree in  the  cellular  membrane,  but  it  ceases 
to  be  so  when  it  has  attained  a  large  size. 

Encysted  hydrocele  of  the  body  of  the 
testicle  occupies  a  verj'  remarkable  situa- 
tion, for  it  lies  between  the  inner  fold  of 
the  tiuiica  vaginalis,  and  the  fibrous  mem 
brane  of  the  tunica  alhuginea.  You  will  re- 
collect that  the  tunica  ailntginea  forms  the 
immediate  investment  of  the  glandular 
structure  of  the  testicle ;  that  there  lies 
over  it  the  inner  layer  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis;  and  these  membranes,  imder 
natural  circumstances,  adhere  closely  to 
one  another.  The  encysted  hydrocele, 
then,  lies  between  them.  '  At  first  you  see 
it  of  a  small  size,  like  a  grain  of  mustard ; 
then  it  gets  larger,  and  becomes  the  size  of 
a  pea ;  then  it  grows  larger  still,  and  so  it 
goes  on  extending  between  these  two 
membranes,  and,  as  it  were,  splitting  or 
separating  them  the  one  from  the  other. 

Encysted  hydrocele  of  the  epididymis  is 
situated  between  that  organ  and  the  inner 
layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  by  which  it 
is  invested.  You  will  remember  that  the 
epididymis  is  not  covered  by  the  tunica 
alhuginea;  andhence  it  is  that  the  encysted 
hydrocele,  in  this  ease,  lies  under  the  inner 
layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in  contact 
with  the  epididymis  itself. 

The  cyst  of  an  encysted  hydrocele  is  a 
thin  membrane,  something  like  a  serous 
membrane,  but  thinner ;  at  least  it  is  so  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  disease.  The  fluid 
of  an  encysted  hydrocele  is  difterent  from 
that  of  hydrocele'  of  the  tunica  vaginalis ; 
being  transparent  and  watery,  looking  al- 
most like  distilled  water ;  aiid  it  contains 
no  coagulable  matter.  If  you  hold  it  in  a 
spoon  over  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  does 
not  coagulate  like  the  serous  fluid  of  hy- 
drocele of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  but  nearly 
all  evaporates,  leaving  the  smallest  possi- 
ble residuum  of  animal  matter.  Such  is 
the  kind  of  fluid  contained  in  an  encysted 
hydrocele,  in  at  least  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 
I  have,  however,  once  or  twice  known  it 
to  consist  of  yellow  scrum,  like  that  of  a 
common  hydrocele. 


Encysted  hydrocele  of  the  spermatic 
cord,  as  I  have  told  you,  lies  imbedded  in 
the  cellular  membrane,  and  is  so  loosely 
connected  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  and 
so  moveable,  that,  when  it  is  of  a  small 
size,  it  may  be  pushed  up  towards  the 
groin  and  down  to  the  testicle,  and  may 
be  made  to  move  very  freely  between  these 
two  points.  When  the  external  abdominal 
ring  formed  by  the  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle,  is  of  a  large  size,  a  small 
encysted  hydrocele  may  be  pushed  through 
it ;  and  hence  it  has  frequently  been  mis- 
taken for  a  hernia.  I  dare  say  I  have 
known  not  less  than  half  a  dozen  cases  of 
encysted  hydrocele,  in  which  this  mistake 
was  made,  patients  wearing  a  truss  to  keep 
it  up,  and  being  much  perplexed  that  they 
could  not  accomplish  that  object. 

You«may  distinguish  a  small  encysted 
hydrocele  from  a  hernia  in  the  following 
manner.  You  may  push  the  hydrocele 
down  to  the  testicle,  and  then  feel  the  sper- 
matic cord  in  the  groin  quite  distinctly 
above  the  hydrocele.  You  may,  it  is  true, 
push  it  upwards  through  the  external  ring, 
so  that  it  may  be  lodged  behind  the  tendon 
of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  but  you 
cannot  push  it  back  altogether  into  the 
belly,  as  you  would  a  hernia.  You  find 
the  tumor  bulging  out  above,  visible  to 
the  eye,  and  sensible  to  the  touch  above 
the  groin,  and  behind  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscle.  Again,  when  the 
hydrocele  has  descended,  so  that  it  is  be- 
low the  groin,  and  the  patient  coughs,  you 
cannot  feel  any  impulse  communicated  to 
it  as  you  can  to  a  hernia. 

Even  when  an  encysted  hydrocele  of  the 
spermatic  cord  has  attained  a  large  size,  I 
have  known  it  to  be  mistaken  for  a  hernia. 
The  testicle  can  be  felt  below,  distinct  from 
the  tumor,  and  the  latter  extends  in  the 
groin  quite  up  to  the  abdominal  ring,  and 
so  far  it  is  very  like  a  hernia.  You  are 
to  form  your  diagnosis  thus :  put  your  fin- 
ger above  the  tumor,  and  press  it  a  little 
down,  and  you  feel  the  spermatic  cord  dis. 
tinctly  behind  it ;  and  then  lay  your  hand 
on  the  tumor  and  make  the  i)atient  cough, 
you  do  not  find  an  impulse  communicated 
to  the  finger,  as  would  be  the  case  if  there 
were  a  hernia.  When  there  is  a  hernia,  if 
the  patient  lies  on  his  back,  the  whole,  or 
at  any  rate  a  portion  of  it,  will  go  up  into 
the  belly,  but  a  large  encysted  hydrocele 
does  not  disappear  in  the  same  manner. 
If  ever  you  mistake  either  a  large  or  small 
encysted  hydrocele  for  a  hernia,  it  must 
be  from  carelessness  in  your  obsenation ; 
for  the  distinction  is  sufliciently  easy  to 
those  who  take  any  trouble  to  make  it. 

Encysted  hydrocele  of  the  testicle,  when 
it  has  attained  a  certain  size,  is  percepti- 
ble to  the  touch  through  the  scrotum,  and 
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the  testicle  aj)pears  as  if  it  were  lobiilated, 
as  if  it  were  a  double  testicle,  so  that  I 
have  known  a  person  to  eoine  to  me  sav- 
ing, "  I  believe  I  have  a  double  testicle;" 
and  I  have  heard  even  medical  men  sin-ak- 
ing  of  patients  whom  they  supposed  to 
have  a  double  or  lobulated  testicle.  These 
are  almost  all  cases  of  encysted  hydrocele. 

The  encysted  hydrocele  of  tlic  s])ermatic 
cord  gives  the  patient  little  or  no  pain; 
encysted  hydrocele  of  the  testicle  some- 
times gives  tile  patient  no  ])ain,  but  in 
other  eases  it  causes  a  great  deal  of  pain. 
I  suppose  that  where  there  is  pain,  it  is 
chiefly  in  that  variety  in  which  the  cyst 
lies  between  the  tunica  lagiiialii  and  tunica 
albiigiuea  :  thii.  hydrocele  being  closely 
bound  down  on  tlie  body  of  the  testicle, 
between  tiiese  two  membranes,  must  ne- 
cessarily kec]>  up  a  constant  jjressure  on 
the  organ.  Or  jierhaps  it  may  be,  that 
some  nerve  occa.sionally  lies  over  the  en- 
cysted hydrocele,  and  thus  produces  pain. 

You  may  know  at  once  the  existence  of 
an  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  testicle,  by 
taking  a  patient  into  a  dark  closet,  or 
by  darkening  the  room,  and  examining 
the  part  with  a  candle.  You  raise  up  the 
scr()tum  with  the  testicle  in  it,  and  hold 
the  candle  tt)  the  other  side;  and  where 
the  testicle  is,  there  the  light  does  not 
shine  thmugh,  but  where  the  encysted  hy- 
drocele is,  there  it  does.  You  cannot  so 
well  examine  an  encysted  hydrocele  of  the 
sj)ermatic  ct)rd  in  this  manner. 

If  the  encysted  hydrocele  be  of  small 
size,  I  would  advise  you  to  do  nothing 
for  it:  very  often  it  will  continue  un- 
altered all  tile  patient's  life,  never  giving 
him  any  inconvenience;  and  if  so,  why 
wliould  you  meddle  with  it  ?  It  may, 
however,  though  it  is  generally  very  small, 
gntw  to  a  large  size.  Here  [exhibiting  a 
prei)ardtionJ  is  an  encysted  hydrocele  of  tlie 
spermatic  cord,  which  grew  to  a  size  sufli- 
cient,  no  doubt,  to  Ik-  very  inconvenient  to 
the  patient.  I  have  known  an  encysted 
Iiydroeeie  of  the  testicle  to  be  even  larger 
than  this.  I  oi)erated  on  a  patient  who 
liad  a  very  large  hydrocele;  it  seemed  like 
ao  encysted  hydrocele,  for  the  testicle 
could  lie  felt  on  one  side,  wliile  the  hydro- 
cele made  a  t^nut  tumor  on  the  other;  but, 
nevertheless,  fioin  the  magnitude  which  it 
had  attained,  I  thought  it  must  lie  a  hy- 
<ln»celc  of  the  tunicu  m^iiialii,  and  that  tlie 
testicle  was  made  to  appear  thus  distinct 
from  the  hydrocele,  in  consetiuence  of  adhe- 
sions However,  1  intiodueeu  a  troehar  and 
drew  ofl"  the  water,  which  I  foun<l  lobe 
colourless:  itwiLssuchas  I  never  met  with 
in  the  ea»ity  of  the  lunicu  iiii;iiuilis,  tuid 
reseinbK<l  what  we  always  find  in  an  en- 
cvsted  hydrocele.  'I'lu  re  w»re  not  le>s 
ihan  t«o  jiints  of  fluid.     This,  it  ib  true, 


is  an  unusually  large  (|uantily  ;  but  I  have 
known  it  to  contain  six  or  light  ounces 
several  times.  In  the  majoiity  of  cases, 
however,  the  encysted  hydrocele  is  not 
larger  than  a  walnut.  I  attended  one  old 
gentleman  w  ho  had  had  an  encysted  hydro- 
cele of  this  size  for  forty  years  previous  to 
his  death,  and  it  never  gave  him  any  in- 
convenience. Then,  I  say,  that  if  the  hy- 
drocele be  of  a  small  size,  and  does  not 
occasion  any  material  inconvenience,  let 
it  alone;  it  comes  to  no  hann,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  patient  should  be  tor- 
mented w  ith  an  attempt  to  make  a  cure. 
But  if  the  encysted  hydrocele  be  large 
enough  to  give  the  patient  inconvenience 
from  its  bulk,  you  may,  if  you  please, 
draw  ofl'  the  water  with  a  trocar,  and  re- 
lieve him  in  this  manner. 

This  operation  for  the  simjjle  abstraction 
of  the  water,  is  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tion as  in  the  ease  of  hydrocele  of  the  tu- 
nica caginatis  —  xiz.  the  water  will  become 
secreted  again,  and  the  tumor  will  return. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  the  tumor  in  en- 
cysted hydrocele  is  slow  in  returning;  so 
that  the  patient  is  generally  relieved  for  a 
considerable  time:  so  that  a  twelvemonth 
may  elapse,  or  even  more,  before  the  hydro- 
cele regains  its  original  size.  If  the  pa- 
tient be  not  satisfied  with  this  occasional 
relief,  you  will  consider  how  you  should 
l)roceed  with  a  view  to  a  complete,  perma- 
nent, or  radical  cure.  In  children  you  may 
always  cure  the  disease  by  the  api)lication 
of  a  stimulating  lotion  ;  but  not  so  in  the 
adult.  In  the  adult,  then,  the  question 
w  ill  arise  w  hether  you  should  have  recourse 
to  the  operation  o(  injecti  ^n .'  I  have  j)er- 
formed  this  ojieration  for  encysted  hydro- 
cele, and  have  known  it  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  others,  hut  I  have  witnessed  no 
instance  of  its  success.  I  will  not  say  that  it 
never hassucecedcd,  but  1  havenever  known 
such  a  ciuse.  ^Vithin  the  last  two  or  three 
Years,  a  gentleman  came  to  mc  who  had  a 
Iiydroeeie  that  contained  about  eight  ounces 
of  fluid.  He  had  had  the  fluid  drawn  ofl" 
and  the  Iiydroeeie  injected  by  an  eminent 
surgeon,  eight  or  nine  years  before,  hut  no 
cure  had  been  efleeted  ;  theswellinghaving 
begun  to  return  as  soon  as  the  inflamma- 
tion produced  by  the  oi)eratioii  had  sub- 
sided, and  having  gone  on  gradually  in- 
creasing from  that  time  to  the  jieriod  of 
in\  being  consulted.  I  drew  ofl'  the  fluid 
and  found  it  was  colourless,  without  any 
eoagulahle  matter;  shewing  that  it  was 
a  ca.se  of  encysted  hydrocele.  I  injected 
the  hydrocele  ;  this  being  the  second  ope- 
ration by  injection.  'I'lie  cyst  became 
inflamed,  just  as  llic  tunica  \aginalis 
Would  be  inflamed,  but  there  was  no  cure. 
I  have  seen  the  patitnt  once  or  twice 
since,  and  the  hydrocele  is  gradually,  but 
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slowly,  regaining  its  former  size.  Not 
long  since,  I  saw  another  patient  with  en- 
cysted hydrocele;  and  a  surgeon  had  in- 
jected it,  but  there  was  no  cure.  I  in- 
jected the  hydrocele  in  the  case  which  I 
mentioned  just  now,  where  there  were  two 
pints  of  clear  watery  fluid ;  and  a  good  deal 
of  inflammation  followed.  I  have  not  seen 
the  patient  since  the  inflammation  entirely 
subsided;  however,  a  surgeon  who  is  his 
family  attendant  informs  me  that  a  collec- 
tion of  fluid  has  again  taken  place,  though 
not  so  much  as  before  the  operation — that 
is  to  say,  in  other  words,  the  disease  is 
not  cured,  for  the  swelling  is  gradually 
but  slowly  returning.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  mention  an  observation  which  I 
made  in  this  case.  Knowing  it  to  be  one  of 
encysted  hydrocele,  when  it  began  to  swell 
up  frojii  the  inflammation  produced  by 
the  operation,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  punc- 
ture the  cyst  and  draw  ofl"  some  of  the 
fluid  which  had  been  effused  into  its  ca- 
Tity.  The  fluid  now  was  quite  diff"erent 
from  that  which  had  been  secreted  pre- 
viously; it  was  an  opaque  yellow  se- 
rum, like  the  serum  produced  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  cellular  membrane,  or  the 
peritonaeum,  or  any  other  membranous  sur- 
face. It  is  not  the  ordinary  fluid  peculiar 
to  the  encysted  hydrocele  which  is  secreted 
under  the  influence  of  inflammation,  but 
the  same  kind  of  fluid  that  is  secreted  un- 
der the  influence  of  inflammation  in  other 
parts. 

There  are  two  methods,  which  I  have 
sometimes  practised,  for  the  cure  of  en- 
cysted hydmcelc,  one  of  which  is  this: 
I  have  laid  it  open  and  dressed  the  cavity 
with  lint :  under  these  circumstances  the 
cyst  inflames,  suppurates,  I  suppose  granu- 
lates, and  thijs  becomes  obliterated.  Ano- 
ther operation  which  I  have  performed  is 
this,  and  if  you  operate  at  all  it  is  the  one 
which  I  should  recommend  to  you.  Pass 
a  seton  through  the  encysted  hjdrocele. 
Have  a  curved  needle  carrying  a  few  threads 
of  silk,  the  silk  occupying  not  quite  so 
much  space  as  the  needle,  so  that  it  may 
pass  readily,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  draM' 
it  through  the  hydrocele.  Pass  the  needle 
through  the  centre  of  the  hydrocele,  having 
previously  examined  it  by  holding  a  candle 
behind  it,  so  that  you  may  avoid  any  vessels 
that  lie  in  the  way.  Leave  the  silk  in  for 
for  some  days— we  will  say  for  a  week. 
If  the  silk  be  larger  than  the  needle,  the 
fluid  will  not  escape  with  sufficient  readi- 
ness ;  but  if  it  occupy  a  smaller  space 
than  the  needle,  then  the  fluid,  although 
not  discharged  all  at  once,  flows  out  gra- 
dually. The  cyst  collapses  on  the  silk, 
which  being  an  extraneous  body,  excites 
inflammation  and  suppuration,  and  the 
pus  escapes  along  the  side  of  the  silk,  as 


the  water  contained  in  the  cyst  did  before. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  week  you  withdraw 
the  silk,  and  you  find  the  cyst  converted 
into  a  hard  knob,  or  tubercle,  about  as 
large  as  the  end  of  your  finger.  This  tu- 
bercle is  gradually  absorbed,  and  thus  the 
patient  is  cured.  But  a  good  deal  of  consti- 
tutional disturbance  may  follow  even  this 
simple  operation,  and  therefore  I  repeat  my 
former  observation — do  not  operate  for  en- 
cysted hydrocele  except  it  be  really  neces- 
sary. If  the  tumor  give  the  patient  incon- 
venience from  its  bulk,  or  if,  from  its  par- 
ticular situation  it  occasions  much  pain, 
as  it  sometimes  does,  there  is  no  reason 
wh^'  you  should  not  relieve  the  patient  by 
using  the  seton ;  but  if  it  really  give  the 
])atient  no  inconvenience,  it  will  be  better 
that  he  should  not  have  any  attempt  made 
for  his  cure. 


MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

The  following  cases  present  points  of  such 
peculiar  interest,  and  are  so  raiely  met 
with,  that  1  am  induced  to  send  them  for 
insertion  in  your  valuable  journal. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Middlesex  Hospital,  Oct.  6,  1833. 

Case  I. — Gangrene  of  the  Lung — Dilatation 
of  the  Bronchi  and  Fneumo-Thorax. 

Eliz.  Dunant,  jet.  35,  admitted  under 
Dr.  Wilson,  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
April  24,  1833. 

Countenance  with  a  florid  hectic  blush ; 
features  sharp ;  dyspnoea  and  cough ;  ex- 
pectoration of  a  rusty  mucus ;  respiration 
wholly  abdominal ;  lies  only  on  the  right 
side;  frequent  heats  and  chills;  skin  hot; 
pulse  120,  wiry;  tongue  dry.  On  examina- 
tion of  the  chest  by  the  stethoscope,  the 
following  note  was  made  in  the  case- 
book : — Percussion  dull  over  the  left  side 
of  the  chest;  no  respiration  in  any  part  in 
front,  feebly  heard  in  the  fossa  of  the  supra 
sjiinatus;  below  this,  a  loud  rush  of  air  at- 
tended each  inspiration,  as  if  it  entered  a 
large  cavity ;  over  this  part,  distinct  cego- 
phony  was  heard;  right  lung  free.  She 
stated  that  she  had  laboured  under  cough 
more  or  less  for  four  years,  and  was  under 
medical  treatment  for  pain  in  the  left 
side  a  year  ago.  A  fortnight  ago,  she 
was  again  attacked  with  pain  in  that  re- 
gion, which  only  obliged  her  to  seek  for 
medical  aid  two  days  before  her  admission 
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into  the  hospital.  She  had  not  been  bled, 
and  taken  but  little  medicine. 

The  above-named  sounds  altered  in  a 
few  days  in  eharaeter :  the  inspiratory 
rush  now  more  resembled  the  noise  made 
by  blowing  into  a  large  shell,  called  by 
Laenncc  bonrdonuemenl  amphor'uiue. 

The  following  diagnosis  was  made: — 
Solidification  of  the  lower  and  part  of  the 
upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung;  fistulous  ojien- 
ing  with  the  i)leura;  air  in  a  circumscribed 
cavity  posteriorly. 

The  patient  rapidly  sunk,  and  died  in 
two  weeks  from  her  admission  into  the 
hospital.  The  following  were  among  the 
most  ini))()rtant  changes  that  ensued  pre- 
vious to  her  dissfjlutioii:— During  the  last 
four  days,  the  bourdoniiement  amphoricjue 
became  inaudii)le,  and  there  was  a  total 
absence  of  resj)iration.  A.  loud  resonance 
of  the  voice  in  lieu  of  oegoi)hony. 

Inspection,  3t>  ho>if:<  after  death. — Percus- 
sion dull  over  tlie  left  side  of  the  chest. 
'I'he  aqueous  experiment  for  pneumo- 
thorax was  performed,  hut  no  air  escaped*, 
which  was  sufliciently  accounted  for  by 
the  general  and  firm  adhesion  in  front  of 
this  lung;  hut  from  the  angles  of  the  ribs 
to  the  sjiine,  the  lung  was  free  from  adhe- 
sion. A  most  offensive  odour  escajjcd  on 
o])ciiing  the  chest :  over  the  lower  j)orti(m 
of  the  pleura  there  was  a  large  dark  patch, 
like  dec(miposition,  and  shreds  of  lymph 
were  seen  hangina:  in  several  parts,  but 
one  laver  especially  over  the  lower  lobe, 
which  had  covered  (but  being  now  torn  oft", 
left  exj)osed)  two  holes,  the  size  of  peas, 
leading  directly  into  softened  masses  of 
pulmonary  tissue.  This  lung,  when  in- 
cisetl,  i)rcsented  a  dark  grey  colour,  was 
very  soft,  and  in  many  parts  nearly  fluid: 
if  contained  also  several  cavities,  varying 
in  size  from  a  ju-a  to  a  bean  :  in  them  was 
found  a  fietid  dirty  colnured  i)us.  These 
cavities  were  fonncd  by  tlie  bronchi;  for, 
on  tracing  them,  they  were  found  to  run 
for  an  inch,  and  then  abruptly  termiimte, 
their  edges  liaving  a  ragged  worm  eaten 
appeanmce,  as  if  destroyed  l)y  the  jjroeess 
going  on  in  their  vicinity :  in  other  parts, 
the  bronchi  could  scarcely  be  detected  but 
by  the  toudi,  and  some  had  become  tinged 
of  a  dark  i>uri>le  hue. 

The  upper  edge  of  the  left  lung  and 
wliolc  right  were  free  from  disea.se  or  tu- 
bercular depositions. 

It  would  seem  that  the  rapid  decom])o. 
sition  and  fcptid  odour  of  this  lun?  di'- 
pendcd  on  the  presence  of  air  in  the  pleura ; 

•  Thin  1«  dpiio  aflir  the  Fri-ncti  mi'lliod,  by  Iny- 
liiK  ban-  ihe  ■t.-rniim  bikI  ribs,  iiikI  coHeclinK  the 
inlcgiinirnlH  Into  a  |>nui-|i,  nnil  nililiK  thlH  with 
ivnfer,  bihI  Ihm  |i'iiirtnrlng  the  plrurn,  and  the 
air  rii-hcK  in  liiibbltrti  (hroiigh  (tir  fliiiil.  ThiH  Is 
mor.-  Himplc  iind  dlittlnrt  lh:iii  when  (tone  wllli  a 
landle  idairil  before  the  imncture d  pi  uru. 


but  that  it  was  partially  disorganized  be- 
fore this  occurrence  took  jilaee,  may  be  in- 
ferred  from  the  impermeable  state  of  the 
large  bronchi.  The  mere  dilatation  of 
these  tubes,  when  unconnected  with  pul- 
monary disease,  may  exist  many  years 
without  producing  any  serious  symj)t<uns, 
as  is  often  witnessed  in  aft'ections  of  the 
chest  following  hooping-cough;  but  if  pul- 
monary or  plcu  al  disease  does  arise,  the 
])rognosis  must  conseciuently  l)e  far  less 
favourable;  for  such  unequal  circulation 
of  air  in  the  lung  will  soon  prove  fatal, 
when  it  arises  from  the  above  causes. 

A  similar  case  is  related  by  Laenncc,  in 
the  1st  vol.  page  222.  M.  Bayle  calls  it 
partial  gangrene  of  tlie  lung. 

Case    II.  —  Dilatation  of  the  Bronchi  from 
Hooping-i'oii^h  —  Pnciimo-Thorux . 

Eliz.  Slock,  an.  19,  admitted  under  Dr. 
Wilson,  in  the  3Iiddlcsex  Hosj)ital,  Sept 
18,  18:33. 

Countenance  hectic ;  dyspna^a  and  or- 
thoj)na'a  occurring  in  paroxysms ;  cough  ; 
expectoration  of  a  slimy,  frothy  mucus; 
respiration  abdominal;  lies  wholly  on  thu 
back;  skin  hot;  pulse  12(t,  and  soft;  tongue 
furred,  dry;  refers  all  her  distress  and  pain 
to  the  left  side. 

The  respiration  was  clear  through  the 
whole  right  lung,  and  in  the  ujiper  lobe  o( 
the  left;  but  below  this  there  existed  a 
large  erepitous  rale  in  every  j»ar'..  She 
stated  that  her  breathing  had  been  more 
or  less  afl'ected  since  having  the  hooping- 
cough  when  a  child,  but  that  two  weeks 
ago  she  caught  cold,  and  a  fre.sh  attack  of 
cough  and  dysijunea  was  the  result. 

On  the  2t)th,  this  state  of  the  chest  had 
undergone  a  marked  change.  She  was  ly- 
ing on  the  left  side,  breathing  laboriously ; 
countenance  livid;  extremities  becoming 
mottled,  and  cold;  pulse  fluttering;  and 
expcctoratifin  less  copious.  There  wa-s 
now  heard  distinct  metallic  tinkling  over 
the  right  lung  behind;  or  the  sound  might 
be  compared  to  that  i)rodueed  by  sajid 
j)assiug  o\er  china  or  porcelain:  tfiis  was 
only  lieard  at  each  inspiration,  and  became 
inaudible  when  her  ]iositiou  was  altered. 
She  died  on  the  27tli. 

I mfiect ion  12  hours  j^>st -nutrtein.  —  The 
aipicous  cxi)eriment,  as  in  the  liLst  case, 
wjLs  ])erformed,  and  from  the  right  i)lcunil 
cavity  issued  copious  bubbles  of  air.  On 
remo\iug  the  sternum,  the  entire  lung  was 
found  eomj)r»'sscd  against  the  spine,  and 
the  pleura  dry.  The  lower  lobe  was  easily 
inflated;  but  no  air  could  be  l)lown  into 
the  two  upjier  lobes.  After  the  most  mi- 
nute inspection  of  the  ]iK  ura  pulnionalis, 
no  o])ening  could  be  detected  in  it,  neither 
was  there  any  structural  disea-e.  Left 
lung  was  (|uilc  healthy  in  its  ujipcr  lobe; 
but  on  cutting  injo  the  lower  one,  a  g»4a 
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tinous  fluid  oozed  out  from  a  series  of 
cavities  the  size  of  large  peas :  these  proved 
to  be,  and  were  formed  by  a  dilatation  of, 
the  bronchial  tubes.  Each  bronchus,  after 
running  about  half  an  inch  into  the  lung, 
gradually  enlarged,  and  terminated  ab- 
ruptly in  a  cul-de-sac,  constituting  one  of 
these  ca\ities :  some  few  were  large  enough 
to  contain  a  small  almond,  and  were  within 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  surface  of 
the  lung.  The  adjacent  pulmonaiy  tissue 
was  healthy.  In  their  course,  these  bron- 
chi gave  off  smaller  branches,  that  ran  for 
the  same  space,  and  terminated  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  metallic  tinkling,  in  the  above  case, 
could  not  jiossibly  have  been  heard  with- 
out fistulous  communication  of  the  bronchi 
and  pleura;  but  as  none  such  could  be  de- 
tected, it  is  diflicult  to  conceive  how  the 
air  found  its  way  into  the  cavity.  Neither 
Laennec  nor  Andral  ever  witnessed  a  case 
of  pneumothorax  that  did  not  rapidly 
produce  serious  symptoms,  and  ultimately 
death ;  and  these  eminent  physicians  give 
credence  to  the  opinion,  advanced  by  some, 
of  the  pleura  being  capable  of  secreting  air. 
The  fact  of  the  lower  lobe  being  still 
permeable  to  air,  though  suffering  from 
the  same  compression  as  the  upper  ones, 
does  seem  inexplicable,  for  the  whole  lung 
being  free  from  adhesion,  the  pressure  of 
the  gas  must  have  acted  generally  on  the 
pulmonary  tissue. 

On  the  subject  of  dilatation  of  the  bron- 
chi as  a  common  result  of  hooping-cough, 
the  cases  detailed  by  Laennec,  in  vol.  i. 
p.  214,  &c.  may  be  red  with  great  interest, 
and  much  practical  information  deduced 
from  them. 

Case  III.  —  Pneumo-Thoraa: 

Mary  A.  Ives,  £et.  16,  was  admitted  on 
the  1 6th  of  January,  under  the  cai'e  of  Dr. 
Watson,  with  symptoms  indicating  cere- 
bral disease.  She  died  the  next  day,  and 
the  left  corpus  striatum  was  found  to  be 
extremely  disorganized. 

The  chest  had  not  been  particularly 
examined  during  the  few  hours  that  this 
patient  was  in  the  hospital. 

No  symjitom  relating  to  that  part  had 
been  complained  of  or  noticed,  except  that 
she  seemed  to  prefer  lying  on  her  right 
side. 

Percussion  on  the  dead  body  produced  a 
remarkably  hollow  sound  on  the  left  side 
of  the  thorax ;  and  a  quantity  of  air 
escaped,  with  a  hissing  noise,  when  the 
pleura  was  punctured  through  one  of  the 
intercostal  spaces. 

The  left  lung  collapsed  by  the  side  of 
the  vertebral  column :  between  it  and  the 
ribs  was  a  large  space,  which  did  not  con- 
tain a  drop  of  fluid.  The  membrane,  both 
costal  and  pleural,  was  perfectly  dry,  and 


free  from  vascularity.  The  lung  adhered 
a  little  at  its  upper  part  to  the  contiguous 
walls  of  the  chest;  and  near  the  point  of 
adhesion  a  pin-hole  aperture  was  discover- 
ed, which  was  traced  to  a  flaccid  empty 
tubercular  cavity.  The  opening  was  so 
small,  that  it  was  not  detected  until  the 
lung  was  put  under  water,  and  air  was 
blown  through  the  bronchi.  The  collapsed 
lung  was  quite  flabby,  and  when  cut 
through  looked  like  muscle.  All  attempts 
to  inflate  it  were  ineffectual.  There  were 
several  tubercles  near  its  ai)ex. 

It  would  seem  from  this  and  similar 
cases,  that  the  mere  contact  of  atmospheric 
air  does  not  necessarily  occasion  inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  HUMERUS 
BACKWARDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  the  Medical  Gazette,  for  July  6,  1833, 
there  is  related  a  case  of  Dislocation  of  the 
Humerus  backwards.  The  object  of  the 
present  communication  is  to  lay  before 
your  readers  the  facts  of  a  parallel  case, 
which  occurred  also  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital. 

Catherine  Stacey,  a3t.  7-1,  thin  and  spare, 
was  brought  to  the  hospital,  Sunday  even- 
ing, Sept.  29th,  complaining  of  an  injury 
which  she  had  received  in  her  right  arm 
half  an  hour  previously,  from  a  fall  in  the 
street.  She  trod  ujjon  some  orange-peel, 
slipped,  and  fell  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
shoulder.  She  complained  of  no  pain  or 
uneasiness,  but  of  incapacity  to  move  the 
arm  in  any  direction.  The  neck  inclines 
to  the  injured  side;  and  for  ease,  this 
hand  is  supported  by  the  sound  one. 

Upon  viewing  the  shoulder-joint,  the 
nature  of  the  injury  Avas  quite  evident. 
The  head  of  the  humenis  was  seen  on  the 
dorsum,  under  the  spine  of  the  scaj)ula, 
and  might  be  readily  felt  and  rotated. 
There  was  a  marked  depression  or  hollow 
opposite  to  the  projection  in  the  front 
aspect  of  the  arm,  namely,  under  the  acro- 
mion. The  position  of  the  arm  being  the 
disputed  j^oint,  is  the  most  important 
symptom  to  note.  It  was  undoubtedly 
seen  to  hang  by  the  side,  and  was  neither 
inclined  forwards  nor  outwards. 

As  to  reduction,  this  was  easily  effected 
by  the  house-surgeon  and  one  nurse. 

E. 

Middlesex  Hospital,  Oct.  22. 
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Fuiigftui  disease  of  the  Tibia  —  Operation   nf 
scooping  nut  the  morbid  mass, 

Henry  Wilkinson,  aged  38,  of  a  pallid 
countenamc,  and  a  spare,  emaciated  eon- 
ditinn  of  bi>dy,  was  admitted  into  Henry 
ward,  August  7tb,  under  the  care  of  3Ir. 
Lawrence. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  left  leg,  at  about 
its  lower  third,  was  occupied  by  an  ele- 
vated mass  of  fungoid  disease,  extending 
nearly  half  round  the  circumference  of  the 
limb.  Its  surface  was  irregular,  present- 
ing a  kind  of  granulated,  or  cauliliower 
appearance,  red  and  vascular,  and  secret- 
ing a  thin  ichorous  sa'.iies.  It  was  unat- 
tended with  any  particular  degree  of  jiain  ; 
the  e  Iges  were  everted  upon  the  surrt)und- 
ing  sound  integuments  ;  and  it  moved 
freely  with  thcextensor  tendons  of  the  toes. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  man  received  a 
blow  on  tlie  shin,  which  caused  an  abra- 
siim  of  the  cutis;  a  troublesome  ulcer  fol- 
lowed, which  during  two  years  resisted 
all  attempts  made  to  heal  it.  From  that 
time  lie  remained  well,  until  within  nine 
months  ])revious  to  his  admission,  when  he 
again  received  a  blow  on  the  cicatrix  of 
the  sore ;  ulceration  recurred,  and  the 
growth  just  described  sprung  up. 

The  patient  being  indisposed  to  submit 
to  any  operation,  until  milder  measures 
Jiad  been  resorted  to,  the  li(|Uor  opii  scda- 
tivus,  and  subsetjuently  tincture  of  iodine, 
and  the  ungt.  potassa:^  hydriodatus,  were 
employed  as  local  a])])lications.  Baron 
Grafe,  on  the  occasion  of  !iis  visiting  the 
hospital  with  ."Mr.  Lawrence,  examined 
this  case,  and  recommended  theattem])t  to 
extirpate  the  disease  without  amputating 
the  limb.  Tlie  Baron  stated  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  removing  disease  of  a  similar 
character,  and  ]>reserving  the  leg  :  he  had 
taken  away  a  considerable  i)ortion  of  tiie 
tibia,  and,  the  tibula  serving  as  a  splint, 
the  vacuity  was  in  time  filled  up  w  ith  ear- 
tilaarinous  matter. 

The  disease  jjrogressivcly  increasing, 
3Ir.  Lawrence,  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
colleagues,  n-conimended  am|)utation  ;  l)ut 
this  pro|)osition  was  rejected  by  tlie  ))a- 
tienL,  who  demanded  tlie  i)erformanee  of 
some  o|ieratioii  which  would  not  dei)rive 
liim  of  bis  linil). 

On  IViday,  the  13th  ult.  Mr.  Lawrence 
gave  the  |)upiis  a  succinct  view  of  his  opi- 
iiions  of  tbeeasc.  His  ])rcvions  experience 
«if  several  examples  of  this  disease,  inclined 
him  to  judge  that  in  the  i)rescnt  ease  the 
growth  originated  from  the  periostiiim  and 
c«>ntiguous  soft  parts.  Such  was  the  case 
in  an  instance  wliieh  >  ceurred  in  the  hos- 
pital tile  ])ie(eding  winter,  wliere,  as  the 
prejnuation     in     ."Mr.    Stanley's    nuisi  um 


clearly  shews,  the  bone  was  not  involved 
in  the  disease. 

The  uncertainty  respecting  the  exact 
seat  and  extent  of  the  disease,  made  the 
possibility  of  its  entire  removal  a  matter  cf 
doubt;  and,  in  the  event  of  this  boing 
effected,  it  was  questionable  whether  the 
limb  so  preserved  would  not  be  a  useless 
enciinibrance.  These  considerations,  to- 
gether with  the  painful  and  tedious  nature 
of  such  an  ojieration,  and  tiie  probable 
danger  in  which  its  performance  would 
place  the  i)atient,  induced  Mr.  Lawrence 
to  propose  amputation  as  a  decidedly  i>re- 
ferable  measure.  The  patient  persisting 
in  his  detcnnination  not  to  lose  tlie  leg, 
Sir.  Lawrence  ajipointcd  the  following 
day  for  attempting  the  experiment  of  ex- 
tirpating the  diseiLse. 

On  Saturday,  at  half  past  twelve,  the 
patient  was  placed  on  the  table  in  the 
ojierating  theatre.  Mr.  Lawrence  com- 
menced the  operation  by  an  incision 
through  the  sound  integuments,  at  about 
four  lines  distance  from  the  edge  of  the 
diseased  growth,  extending  round  the 
outer  half  of  its  circumference.  The  dis- 
eased j)arts  were  then  dissected  ofl"  the 
tibialis  anticus,  and  extensor  longus  digi- 
torum  muscles,  which  were  left  exi)osed; 
a  second  incision  was  carried  round  the 
inner  half  of  the  growth,  wniting  tlie  ex- 
tremities of  the  first.  On  raising  the 
outer  jxirtion  of  the  diseased  mass,  it  was 
found  intimately  adherent  to  the  tibia:  its 
removal  was  therefore  eflecttd  by  dividing 
it  at  its  attachment  to  the  bone.  Tlie 
operator  then  proceeded  to  extirpate  the 
remainder  of  the  malignant  growth,  wliich 
was  found  to  originate  in  the  medullary 
cavity.  liy  using  a  large  and  strong 
knife,  the  diseased  structure,  which  was 
soft,  and  of  a  loose  iilirous  texture,  was 
removed:  the  medullary  cavity  was  laid 
open  l)y  this  proceeding  to  within  half  an- 
inch  of  the  ankle  joint — only  the  posterior 
shell  of  the  bone  remaining  in  that  part. 
Kvcry  vestige  of  disease  that  eo.dd  be 
come  at  was  carefully  sera])e(l  from  the 
interior  surlace  of  this  j>late,  and  the 
edges  of  tiie  tibia  were  removed  by  Liston's 
Ixme  forcei>s,  wherever  any  unhealthy 
appearance  was  ]>reseiited.  A  ]i<»rtion  lif 
the  disease  extended  in  tlie  interval  be- 
tween  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  extensor 
tendon  of  the  toes:  in  removing  tiiis,  a 
large  musenlar  branch  of  liic  anterior  tiltial 
artery  was  tlividid  and  tied.  The  oi>era- 
tioii  being  eom])leted,  dossils  of  lint  were 
introduced  within  the  cliasni  in  the  tiltia, 
chielly  with  a  view  of  arrestinu'  li:iMnorrliage 
of  the  mednllary  artery,  wliicii  l)led  \erv 
freely:  the  entirj-  wound  was  covend  with 
a  portion  of  simple  dressing  spreail  on  lint, 
and  the  patient,  much  exh:iusleil  by  iRe 
severe  sull'ering  he  hud  undergone,  was 
l>laeed  in  bed. 
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9  P.M. — Has  suffered  severe  and  constant 
pain  since  the  operation. 

R  Trffi.  Opii,  nil.  statim. 

15th. — Has  passed  a  comfortable  night, 
with  several  hours  sleep;  and  is  at  pre- 
sent free  from  pain.  The  wound  directed 
to  be  covered  with  simple  dressini^,  over 
which  a  linseed- meal  poultice  is  to  be  laid. 

8  P.M. — There  are  some  feverish  symp- 
toms, with  a  very  frequent  pulse. 

R  Mist.  Salinas,  .^iss.  4tis  horis. 
Olei  Ricini,  Jss.  eras  mane. 

16th.  —  Febrile  disturbance  subsided ; 
bowels  several  times  moved  by  the  castor 
oil:  in  the  evening  he  became  restless,  and 
complained  of  want  of  sleep, 

Tra?.  Opii,  n\^x.  statim,  et  repetat.  post 
lioi-as  tres. 

17th. — Quite  comfortable:  wound  look- 
ing well. 

"20th.  —  The  wound  presents  a  healthy, 
granulating  surface :  granulations  are  also 
arising  within  the  cavity  formed  in  the 
tibia,  and  secreting  a  healthy,  puriform 
discharge.  Upon  the  whole,  his  condition 
is  highly  favourable,  and  aflbrds  a  I'easona- 
ble  prospect  of  a  good  result. 

Up  to  the  1st  of  October  the  patient 
continued  comfortable  in  health  and  spi- 
rits, and  the  wound  presen'.ed  a  perfectly 
healthy  aspect.  On  this  day,  however,  it 
was  observed  that  the  granulations  arising 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  chasm  in  the 
tibia,  nearest  the  ankle-joint,  were  of  an 
unhealthy  appearance,  and  the  character 
they  have  since  assumed  lead  to  a  strong 
suspicion  of  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

3d. — There  is  a  slight  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation of  the  foot,  accompanied  with 
heat  of  skin,  thirst,  and  frequency  of  pulse. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 
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Abscess 

Age  Hnd  Debility 

Apoplexy       . 

Asthma 

Cancer 

Childbirth     . 

Cholera 

Consumption 

Convulsions 

Croup    . 

Dentition  or  Teetliic;!  3 

Dropsy  .         .        9 

Dropsy  on  the  Brain   14 

Dropsy  on  the  Chest    5 

Dysentery     .        .         1 

Fever     ...        4 

Fever,  Scarlet      .         6 

Gout      ...         1 

Heart,  diseased    .         3 

Hooping-Cough    .        4 


Inflammation  .  21 
BowelsSt  Stomach  5 
Brain  .         .         8 

Lungs  and  Pleura  10 


Insanity 
Liver,  diseased 
Mea^iles 
Mortiiic-ation 
Paralysis        . 
Small-Pox     . 
Sore    Throat 
Quinsey     . 
Spasms 
Thrush 

Tumor  .         . 

Venereal 
Unknown  Causes 


and 


Increase  of  Burials,  as  compared  with  > 
the  preceding  week        .        .        .J 
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Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  51°  37'  32"  N. 
Longitude  0°  3'  51"  \V.  nf  Greenwich. 

Oct.    1833  Tn  Kn.MIIME  PER.     RAUOMRTEn, 


Thursday  .  17 
Friday  .  .  18 
Saturday  .  19 
Sunday  .  .  20 
Monday.  .  21 
Tuesday  .  .  22 
Wednesday  23 


from  .'iS  to  5<i 

37  58 

38  .■)2 
27  49 
37  57 

39  57 
39  61 


29-48  to  29  S7 
29-fi6        2'.)-fi0 


29  43 
29  49 
2940 
29  5(5 
2945 


29-47 
29  4fi 
2«-38 
29  62 
29-57 


Prevailing  wind,  S.  \V. 

Except  the  19th   and  20lh,  generally    cloudy; 
with  frequent  rain. 

Bain  fallen,  1  inch  and  •023  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


LITERARY   INTELLIGENCE. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  is  preparing  for  the 
press  a  translation  of  Cruvelhier's  great 
work  on  Morbid  Anatomy. 


MORBID  CONDITION  OF  THE 
PLACENTA. 

M.  Serirrier,  of  Paris,  not  long  ago 
attended  a  lady  in  a  labour  whidi  was  se- 
vere, but  ended  favourably.  Happening 
to  examine  tlie  placenta,  which  he  ob- 
served was  rather  voluminous,  he  found  in 
its  centre  a  scirrhous  tumor,  about  the  size 
of  a  pigeon's  egg,  which,  upon  being 
opened,  displayed  a  quantity  of  a  purulent 
liquid.  About  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
the  tumor  an  infinity  of  little  granulations, 
of  an  equally  scirrhous  character,  were 
perceived,  and,  on  being  pressed,  gave  out 
an  oleo-purulent  fluid.  The  labour  had 
taken  place  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
month,  and  twins  were  born — a  boy  and 
a  girl — both  lively  and  well  formed.  But 
the  placenta  was  uiii(]ue.—Guz.  dei  Hop. 


NOTICES. 

The  letter  of  Civis  Mediccs  on  several 
important  points  of  medical  reform  has 
been  received,  and  shall  meet  with  our 
earliest  attention. 

An  Eye- Witness  gives  us  so  good  an 
account  of  the  ridiculous  proceedings  at 
the  Bolt-Court  Society,  that  we  only  re- 
gret his  letter  did  not  reach  us  sooner. 


Erratum.  —  In  our  leading  article  of 
last  week,  p.  88,  for  •'  It  is  true  that  the 
former  of  these  publications  {i.e.  the  Lancet) 
hastened  to  eat  up  his  words,"  &c.  read 
"  It  is  true  that  the  Editor  of  the  former  of 
these  publications  hastened  to  cat  up  his 
words." 

W.Wilson,  Printer,  57,Skinner-Stre!.t,  Loud.ui, 
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Delivered  at  (he  London  IJogjutal, 

Bv  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lecture  IN.— THE  PELVIS. 

PELVIMETERS,  Continued. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  lecture  vre  learned 
tliJit  our  Gallic  neishbours  had  displayed 
considerable  ingenuity  in  the  formation  of 
instruments  for  the  purpose  of  incasiirine; 
the  pelvic  brim  during  labour;  and  you 
might  have  gathered  fiom  my  obse^^ations, 
that  I  considered  these  means,  however  in- 
genious they  might  be,  practically  value- 
less. Pelvimeters,  then,  have  not  been  ge- 
nerally introduced  into  use  in  Ilritain  ;  and 
even  if  they  ever  were  partially  cniployt  d, 
they  are  now  totally  exploded.  English 
practitioners  are  jierfectly  sati-fnd  with 
the  pelvimeters  which  nature  has  herself 
aflorded  them :  our  fingers  and  our  hand 
are  all  the  instruments  which  we  retiuire 
for  this  purpose. 

larioiis  nimles  of  examining  the  dimemivns  of 
the  })ehii. —  I  cursorily  mentioned  that  there 
were  three  methods  by  which  we  had  been 
recommendtd  to  examine  the  size  of  the 
pelvis,  without  the  use  of  any  artificial  in- 
strimicnt.  One  mode  is  by  the  first  finger 
of  the  right  hand,  introduced  as  in  a  com- 
mon examination,  so  that  its  jjoint  may 
touch,  orapi)roximate  near  to,  the  ]>ronion- 
tory  of  the  sacrum,  while  the  root  of  the 
linger  is  applied  exactly  under  the  sym- 
physis pul)is,  at  the  upjier  ]>art  of  thearcii. 
Now  it  is  evident  from  the  p.lvis  before 
mo,  when  I  place  my  finger  within  it  in 
tliis  way,  that  a  man  must  pos.sess  one  of 
extniordiiiary  length  to  l)e  able  to  reach 
the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  provided 

3()'J.— XIII. 


the  pelvis  be  of  standard  dimensions.  I 
have  a  longer  finger,  I  believe,  than  l)e- 
longs  to  any  of  my  accjuaintances,  yet  you 
sec  what  an  interval  there  is  in  this,  a 
common-sized  pelvis,  between  the  tip  of  my 
linger  and  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 
Indeed,  there  are  very  few  j)ersons  whose 
first  finger  is  above  three  inches  long  on 
its  inner  edge,  from  its  junction  with  the 
seccmd  to  its  point,  whcre;is  we  have  de- 
scribed the  brim  of  the  pelvis  to  be  four 
inches  in  the  direct  antcro  posterior  diame- 
ter; and  of  course  an  oblique  line  drawn 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the  symphysis  pu- 
bis to  the  i)romontor}'  of  the  sacrum  would 
measure  somewhat  more.  If  the  jujlvis  be 
much  distorted,  the  sacral  promontory  can 


T^/<  cn);rMvliig   ri'iircgeiils  llio  fiimrr  Inlrodured 
into  u  itinall  |i«lvis,  la  Ibc  iiiuiui.r  dociibeJ. 
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certainly  be  easily  felt  by  tbe  finger  tbus 
introduced;  but  we  have  not  even  then  the 
dimension  of  tbe  direct  conjugate  diameter 
afforded  us;  we  have  an  oblique  line,  and 
we  must  make  a  calculation  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  length  of  the  oblique  and 
tbe  straight  line — which  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  arrive  at — before  we  can  obtain  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  diameter  in  a 
transverse  direction. 

Another  mode  has  been  recommended, 
Tiz.  the  introduction  of  the  whole  left  hand 
into  the  pelvis,  with  the  outside  of  the 
little  finger  touching  the  back  part  of  the 
symphysis  pubis,  and  tlie  first  finger  placed 
against   the  promontory    of  the   sacrum. 


very  easy  to  follow,  because  the  child's 
head  generally  occupies  some  portion  of 
the  pelvis,  even  when  the  brim  is  contract- 
ed ;  and  we  cannot  carry  the  hand  up  in 
this  way,  and  make  the  accurate  examina- 
tion which  we  require,  when  the  child's 
head  is  partially  protruded  through  the 
brim,  and  engaged  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
cavity.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  employed 
with  advantage,  provided  the  deformity  be 
excessive. 

The  third  mode  is  that  which  I  myself 
adopt,  and  which  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend to  you,  viz.  that  you  should  intro- 
duce two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  within  the 
vagina ;  that  you  should  place  the  fore  part 
of  the  first  finger  exactly  behind  the  sym- 
physis pubis,  and  carry  the  tip  of  the  se- 
cond against  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 


The  wliole  left  hand  introduced  across  thehrim  of 
a  common-sized  pelvis,  to  measure  its  dimen- 
sions. 

As  every  man  knows  what  his  hand  mea- 
sures across,  he  will  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  transverse  width.  Thus  if  I  find 
my  hand  only  just  fits  in  this  situation,  I 
shall  know  that  there  is  less  than  three 
inches,  because  my  hand  is  only  two  inches 
and  three-quarters  wide,  which  is  the  com- 
mon average.  Again,  if  I  find  I  can  only 
introduce  three  fingers  sideways,  instead  of 
four,  I  shall  know  that  the  pelvis  does  not 
measure  more  than  two  inches,  and  proba- 
bly not  so  much.  If  I  can  only  introduce 
two  fingers,  I  shall  know  that  there  is  not 
more  than  an  inch  and  three-eighths.  But 
if,  on  introducing  my  whole  hand,  I  should 
be  compelled  to  spread  my  fingers  widely 
before  I  can  touch  the  sacral  promontory, 
I  shall  then  know  that  the  pelvis  is  more 
than  three  inches,  proljably  four,  or  near  it. 
But  this  mode  of  inquiry  it  is  n.it  always 


The  two  6rst  fingers  of  the  left  hand  introduced 
into  a  common-sized  pelvis,  as  recommended. 

In  a  common-sized  pelvis  even,  there  is  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  reaching  the  promontory,  by 
stretching  the  fingers  in  this  way  ;  and  we 
are  enabled  to  ascertain  by  the  distance 
between  them  the  exact  dimensions  of  the 
pelvic  brim.  We  may  withdraw  our  fin- 
gers in  the  same  position,  and  measure  off 
the  space  between  their  extremities  on  the 
first  finger  of  the  right  baud,  as  with  the 
limbs  of  a  pair  of  compasses.  If  yon  please 
you  may  follow  out  the  practice  I  pursue 
still  farther.     I  always  carry  about  with 
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me  a  female  catheter,  which  no  obstetrical 
practitioner  sliniil<l  ever  Ijc  witiiout.  Vi\^(m 
this  catheter  I  have  marked,  in  very  I'aint 
lines,  inches  and  h;ill'  inches,  and  [  can 
measure  tlie  exact  diameter  of  the  pelvis  at 
the  brim,  by  applyini?  tliis  little  instrument 
to  my  fingers.  It  is  not  dilHcult  to  accom- 
plish this  mode  of  examination,  even  when 
the  head  is  jiartly  engaged  in  the  pelvis, 
because  the  protnidetl  jwrtion  is  situated 
l)etwecn  the  two  fingers,  and  we  have  no 
trouble  in  j)assing  one  before,  and  tlie 
other  rather  beliind  it;  it  is  by  far  the 
easiest  mf>de  of  the  three.  Whore  there  is 
a  small  i>elvi.s,  there  is  no  difliculty  wliat- 
cvcr;  and  where  tlie  pelvis  is  al)out  the 
common  size,  or  a  little  below  it,  there  is 
less  than  in  either  of  the  other  methods. 

ImjwitaHce  of'  dixrimiiiiitiiir;  the  proinoiiUmj 
pf'tlie  iacnim. —  Hut  you  must  be  capable  of 
discriminating  the  ])romontory  of  the  sa- 
crum when  you  feel  it;  this  is  a  matter, 
believe  me,  of  uo  small  imjwrtance.  You 
might  think  it  was  ver}-  easy  to  distin- 
gnisi),  and  so  indeed  it  is,  to  a  man  given 
to  reflection,  or  who  lias  seen  any  thing  of 
practice;  heat  once  knows  that  it  is  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum  that  he  feels 
and  touches;  but  I  assure  you  that,  over 
and  over  a'jrain,  it  has  been  mistaken  for 
the  hc>ad  of  the  child,  and  jterforating  in- 
struments have  actually  been  proj)osed 
under  that  idea;  nay,  I  once  met  with  a 
case  myself,  where  this  bony  projection 
was  mistaken  for  the  fa'tal  head. 

Eiami nation  of  the  ravity  of'  the  pelvis. — 
Well,  then,  although  it  is  at  the  brim  that 
we  usually  find  the  pelvis  dimini>hcd  in 
capacity,  when  one  ])art  of  it  only  suflers 
flistortion,  yet  sometimes  the  cavity,  and  at 
«ithers  the  outlet,  becomes  the  siibjcct  of 
contraction,  while  the  brim  is  well  shaped. 
After  having  made  an  examination,  then, 
<»f  the  brim,  in  the  «ay  I  havereconnnend- 
cd,  let  us  next  examine,  as  carefully,  the 
cavity.  I/Ct  us  r»m  our  finger,  not  rubbing 
it,  but  gently  along  the  sacrum,  to  ascer- 
tain that  it  possesses  its  due  curvature;  let 
ns  see  that  the  spines  of  the  ischia  do  not 
jut  too  much  inward  ;  and  afterwards,  if 
po.ssiblo,  let  us  determine  the  space  be- 
twj-en  the  fuhera  iicliionim,  and  then  we 
liave  gained  all  the  information  we  can 
pfissess  <tf  the  pelvic  eajjacity,  while  the 
woman  is  living. 

Clasyiticiitioii  iif' pelri's. —  Having  had  it  de- 
monstrated to  lis  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  that  there  are 
differences  in  the  si/.c  of  this  <irgan,  it  will 
next  naturally  follow,  that  we  should  en- 
deavour to  form  some  classification,  so  far 
as  is  usclul  in  jiractice.  1  have  therefore 
been  accustomed  to  divicK-  jielves  into  /our 
f^raitnliiiin  or  viti'ielie-s.  Hut  when  I  men- 
tion thee  grailatjons,  I  beg  you  will  under- 
stand that  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every 


pelvis  whieli  you  take  up  must  measure 
this  or  that  diameter,  l)ecan-'c  there  is  an 
infinite  variation  in  degree;  but  that  there 
are  these  four  varieties  worthy  of  being  re- 
tained in  the  mind  for  purj)oses  of  practi- 
cal utility. 

'V\\\i Jirsi  gradation,  then,  whicli  I  make, 
is  the  standard  pelvis,  or  any  thing  above 
it ;  and  we  will  take  the  brim  as  being 
that  i)art  an  attenti(m  to  which  is  of  the 
chief  importance.  In  this  gradation  the 
brim  is  five  inches  in  the  lateral,  and  four 
inches  in  the  conjugate  diameter,  or  more; 
and  through  such  a  pelvis  a  child  will  pass 
easily. 

The  second  gradation  is  any  pelvis  lower 
than  the  standard,  but  suflieiently  large 
to  permit  the  child's  passing  alive; 
either  being  jiropelled  by  the  action  of  the 
uterus,  and  the  powers  of  nature  alone, 
or  extracted  by  means  j)f  instruments 
which  are  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
preservation  of  its  life,  and  the  safety  and 
integrity  of  the  woman's  structures.  Now 
it  is  possible  for  a  child  to  be  thus  born 
alive,  if  the  pelvis  possess  three  inches  in 
the  lateral  by  three  inches  in  the  conjugate 
diameter.  .Some  ])ractiti<)ners,  indeed, 
among  whom  I  may  mention  Mr.  Barlow, 
have  thought  that  a  pelvis  measuring  only 
two  inches  and  three-quarters  in  its  c<m- 
jugate  diameter,  would  permit  the  head's 
passing  whole,  provided  there  was  suffi- 
cient room  laterally.  Bly  own  o]>ini(m, 
however,  decidedly'  is,  and  that  derived 
from  clinical  <ibsei'vation,  that  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  propel  the  head  of  a 
common-sized  fo'tus,  at  full  maturity  and 
well  ossified,  through  a  pelvis  containing 
less  than  three  inches  from  the  fore  to  the 
back  part,  even  although  it  might  measure 
five  or  six  inches  laterally.  3Iy  second 
gradation,  then,  is  limited  to  three  inches 
by  three  in  its  lowest  i>roporti<nis.  In 
looking  at  those  pelves  which  are  distorte«l 
antero-posteriorly,  we  shall  generally  fin<l 
that  the  lateral  diameter  measures  as  much, 
pretty  nearly,  if  not  more,  than  in  the 
standard  julvis;  but  there  is  a  correspond 
ing  diminution  of  space  in  the  conjugate 
diameter;  and  we  have  already  seen  that 
it  is  to  the  diminution  of  space  here  that 
the  di(h<nlty  is  generally  attributable. 

'I'hen  the  tliird  gradation  is  such  a  sized 
pelvis  aswould  admit  of  a  well  educateil  ob- 
stetrician extraclinga  (ictus  through  it  after 
craniotomy  has  been  iierformed  —  after  the 
skull  has  been  perioral*  d  and  the  brain  eva- 
cuated. Now  nnist  obstetricians  agreeprctty 
nearly  as  to  the  three  inches  in  the  second 
grailation,  but  this  third  has  given  rise  to 
•  onsiderable  ciuitroversy.  Smvc  sav  that 
a  child  can  be  brought,  "after  the  ojieration 
of  craniotomy,  through  a  |)elvis  <if  little 
nunc  than  an  inch ;  others  ilenying  that 
position,  and  contending  that   it  requires 
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a  much  greater  space.  Perhaps  this  dis- 
acfreement  may,  in  some  degree,  depend 
upon  the  tact  which  the  operator  possesses. 
A  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  using  obste- 
trical instruments,  will  be  able  to  extract 
a  child  through  a  smaller  pelvis  than  one 
trj'ing  for  the  first  time.  This  may  in 
some  measure  account  for  the  discrepancy 
in  opinion  among  practical  men.  I  will, 
then,  take  the  liberty  of  forming  a  third 
gradation  of  my  own,  according  to  my 
own  ideas ;  and  I  believe,  that  unless  the 
pelvis  possess  three  inches  in  the  lateral, 
by  and  inch  and  three-eighths  in  some  part 
of  the  conjugate  diameter,  clear,  it  is  im- 
possible to  bring  a  child  through  its  cavity 
even  after  the  performance  of  craniotomy. 
If  it  do  not  possess  a  space  of  more  than 
two  inches  and  a  half  laterally,  which  is 
very  seldom  the  case,  we  must  then  have 
at  least  an  inch  and  a  half  in  the  conju- 
gate diameter;  but  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  unless  it  contains  an  inch  and  three- 
eighths — perhaps  an  inch  and  a  quarter, 
but  I  would  rather  say  three-eighths 
— in  the  conjugate  diameter,  through  such 
a  pelvis,  a  child,  at  its  full  development, 
and  perfectly  ossified,  cannot  be  brought 
even  by  the  most  experienced  obstetrician. 
In  this  [presenting  it]  there  is  a  space  of 
nearly  two  inches  at  one  point,  although  it 
is  much  deformed  ;  andl  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  I  could  deliver  a 
woman  through  it,  unless  the  soft  parts 
were  very  tumid,  and  occupied  more 
room  than  usual.  But  here  [exhibiting 
it]  is  another  having  a  space  of  not  more 
than  an  inch  and  a  quarter  on  each  side, 
and  an  inch  at  the  promontory  of  the  sa- 
crum ;  and  through  this,  in  my  oijinion, 
no  child  could  be  drawn. 

The  last  gradation,  then,  of  the  pelvis 
is  any  thing  below  three  inches  laterally, 
by  an  inch  and  three-eighths  antero-pos- 
teriorly ;  through  which  space  a  child 
cannot  be  brought  by  the  most  experienced 
obstetrician,  even  after  the  head  has  been 
Oldened  and  the  brain  extracted ;  and  in 
which  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  almost  universally  fatal 
operation  of  the  Caesarean  section. 

Avery  large  pelvis  not  without  disadvantages. 
—From  the  observations  which  I  have  had 
the  honour  to  la}^  before  you,  gentlemen, 
it  cannot  but  forcibly  strike  you  that  no 
greater  evil  can  befal  a  woman  in  this 
life  than  the  infliction  of  a  small  pelvis ; 
and  you  might  probably  infer,  that  no 
greater  blessing  could  be  provided  for  her 
than  an  unusually  capacious  one.  But  in 
this  reasoning  you  will  be  sadly  mistaken : 
a  very  large  pelvis,  so  far  from  being  a 
great  blessing  to  a  child-bearing  woman, 
is  (though  not  so  great  a  curse  as  one  be- 
low the  standard  size)  not  without  its  dis- 


advantages— nay,  without  its  dangers — 
both  to  the  mother  and  to  her  fruit. 

One  of  the  most  common  accidents  to 
which  a  woman  with  a  large  pelvis  is  lia- 
ble, is  the  descent  of  the  gravid  womb. 
Now  we  know  (at  least  we  shall  hereafter 
learn)  that  the  uterus,  after  it  has  become 
impregnated,  remains  in  the  pelvis  for  a 
certain  time ;  it  then  rises  through  the 
brim  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it  occupies 
the  abdominal  cavity.  If,  however,  the  pel- 
vis be  sufficiently  capacious  to  give  it  lodg- 
ment for  a  longer  period  than  should  natu- 
rally be,  it  is  allowed,  by  its  own  weight, 
to  sink  lower  than  it  ought,  and  there  is 
consequently  so  much  more  pressure  on 
the  nerves  and  blood-vessels  within  the 
pelvic  cavity;  nay,  the  womb,  with  its 
contents,  has  even  been  known  to  prolapse 
through  the  extonal  parts,  hanging  like 
a  large  tumor  between  the  thighs,  invert- 
ing the  vagina,  dragging  down  the  blad- 
der, and  also  to  a  certain  degree  the  rec- 
tum. We  must  therefore  consider  that 
women  who  have  pelves  of  extraordinary 
size  are  subject  to  the  chance  of  an  un- 
due subsidence  of  the  uturus  during  ges- 
tation— to  prolapsus  and  procidentia. 

Another  inconvenience  is  almost  univer- 
sally recited  by  authors,  as  one  to  which 
women  with  very  large  pelves  are  more 
particularly  liable :  1  speak  of  retroversion 
of  the  gravid  womb;  when  the  fundus, 
instead  of  rising  into  the  abdomen  from 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  is  turned  back 
upon  the  promontory,  or  falls  down  into 
the  hollow  of  the  sacrum ;  an  accident 
which  always  produces  great  disturbance, 
and  was  mostly,  until  better  understood, 
attended  with  fatal  consequences.  A  wo- 
man, then,  who  owns  a  pelvis  of  un- 
usual size,  is  supposed  to  be  particularly 
obnoxious  to  retroversion  of  the  uterus. 
I  shall  hereafter  tell  you,  and  adduce 
some  circumstances  in  proof,  that  this  ge- 
nerally received  opinion,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience has  taught  me,  is  incorrect.  By 
far  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  this 
description  that  have  come  under  my  own 
notice,  hare  happened  to  patients  who 
possessed  pelves  rather  under  the  average 
width  in  the  conjugate  diameter  than 
above  it.  Certainly  that  woman  who  has 
a  good  standard  pelvis  is  less  liable  to  this 
misplacement  than  if  she  had  a  large  one ; 
but,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  majority  of 
instances  which  I  have  met  with  have  oc- 
curred to  persons  whose  pelves  have  been 
smaller  than  ordinary. 

But  a  third  inconvenience,  and  one  of 
no  trifling  moment,  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  a  child  will  sometimes  be  expelled 
through  a  pelvis  of  unnatural  capacity,  pro- 
vided other  things  favour  this  occurrence. 
If  the  soft  parts  are  relaxed,  the  os  uteri 
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ojicncd,  the  vagina  and  perineum  easily 
distensible,  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
bony  eanal  preternaturally  great,  it  is  ))os- 
sible  that  the  ehild  may  be  propelled  into 
the  world  so  rajiidly  that  no  assistanee  can 
be  rendered.  A  woman  has  been  known, 
I  might  almost  say,  to  drop  a  ehild,  while 
moving  aeross  the  drawing-room,  while 
riding  in  a  eoaeli,  while  walking  in  the 
street,  under  cireumstanees  in  whieh  her 
own  life  as  well  as  the  infant's  must  be 
brought  into  some  degree  of  liazard. 

Now  tlie  possibility  of  sueh  an  occur- 
renee  is  worth  being  borne  in  mind,  not 
only  that  we  may  guard  our  married  pa- 
tients, if  we  know  they  possess  a  large 
pelvis  (and  we  may  know  it  by  having  at- 
tended them  in  lal)our  i)reviously),  against 
theehanee  of  the  ehild  suddenly  emerging 
into  tlie  world,  but  in  a  judieial  point  of 
view  iiUo.  It  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
a  life,  that  might  have  been  unjustly  sacri- 
iieed,  if  we  refleet  how  rapidly  the  proeess 
of  labour  has  been  accomplished  in  some 
instances ;  and  that  what  has  once  occurred 
in  nature  may  jiossibly  occur  again.  We 
will  presume,  then,  that  a  young  unmar- 
rierl  woman  has  unfortunately  liecn  en- 
tangled by  the  snares  of  one  of  our  own 
sex,  and  that  she  6nds  herself  impreg- 
nated :  from  tlic  modesty  inherent  in 
the  female  character,  she  is  unwilling 
that  her  shame  should  be  divulged 
—  she  fully  intends  to  acknowledge  her 
misfortune  before  her  exj)ected  ac- 
couchement, but  puts  it  of]"  from  day  to 
day,  with  a  natural  aversion  to  make  a 
confession  which  must  drive  her  from 
the  society  of  her  friends.  Probably  she 
may  have  miscalculated  the  time  at  which 
she  exi)ects  to  be  delivered,  or  perhaps  she 
may  l>e  seized  with  ]>arturicnt  i>ains  rather 
l)reniaturcly.  She  feels  a  rumbling  in  her 
bowels  —  by  no  means  uncommon  at  the 
commencement  of  labour;  —  she  fancies 
she  has  an  inclination  to  evacuate  the  rec- 
tum ;  -r  she  retires  to  the  garden  for  that 
j)urpose  ;  —  she  finds  strong  pains  come 
on;  —  she  is  unable  to  have  the  seat  on 
which  she  has  jjlaced  lierself; — the  vagina 
and  the  external  j)arts  are  very  mudi  re- 
laxed;— the  uterus  acts  forcibly; — and  the 
child  and  placenta  are  ])ropelled  out  toge- 
ther into  the  mire  below.  .She  is  aware 
then  of  vs  hat  has  haiipcned; — she  hears  no 
scream; — she  has  l)ut  a  very  few  minutes 
in  which  to  take  a  final  determination  ; — . 
she  wishes  to  hide  the  occurrence; — she 
coinis  into  the  house  again  ; — returns  to  her 
friends; — makes  the  best  story  she  can  for 
the  appearance  of  her  linen; — and  for  a 
time  every  thing  is  imslud.  Hy  and  by, 
susjiicion  arises;  it  is  possible  the  |)lace 
may  lie  emptied,  and  the  ehild  is  found.  A 
cry  of  "murder!"  is  raised;  she  is  sus- 
jieetcd  first,  tJien  indicted,  dragged  into  a 


court  of  justice,  and  upon  medical  testi- 
mony will  often  depend  her  life. 

That  a  girl  inexperienced  in  the  feelings 
of  childbirth  may  be  unaware  of  the  ap- 
proach of  labour,  is  sufficiently  evident  to 
reiiuire  no  illustration;  but  I  cannot  help 
enforcing  the  position  by  relating  a  short 
anecdote  : — I  w  as  in  attendance  nn  a  lady 
who  had  borne  a  number  of  children,  and 
had  generally  suffered  protracted  labours. 
1  had  just  made  an  examination,  and 
found  the  os  uteri  but  little  dilated.  I 
was  standing  by  the  fire  in  her  chamber, 
in  c()nvcrsation  with  a  female  relative, 
who  was  anxiously  watching  over  her, 
when  I  was  requested  to  leave  the  room, 
in  e<msequence  of  an  inclination  my  pa- 
tient felt  to  evacuate  the  rectum.  I  had 
scarcely  retired  when  I  was  summoned 
back  again,  and  to  my  surprise  I  found 
her  sitting  on  the  night  table,  and  both 
child  and  placenta  lying  in  the  pan  be- 
neath. In  this  instance  the  infant  was 
saved:  had  the  same  accident  hai)pened 
in  a  closet,  it  would  most  probably  have 
lost  its  life.  This  ease  shews  both  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  jjarts  occasionally 
become  dilated,  and  also  how  mnch  the 
mother  herself  may  be  deceived  in  her 
sensations.  Nor  is  this  tlie  only  instance 
of  the  kind  that  I  have  witnessed;  hut  ano- 
ther very  similar  has  also  come  under  my 
own  immediate  notice. 

It  is  very  possible,  then,  that  sueh  an 
occurrence  may  take  jilace  as  I  have  at- 
tempted to  bring  before  you,  and  under 
snch  circumstances  let  us  always  lean  to 
the  side  of  mercy.  We  must  not,  and  we 
dare  not,  as  we  value  our  oath,  state  what 
we  know  to  be  untrue,  and  we  should  be 
equally  criminal  if  we  withheld  any  know- 
ledge that  we  possessed  bearing  on  the 
case :  \\e  are  bomxl  to  give  in  evidence 
that  such  rapid  labours  liave  occasionally 
hai)pcned,  and  it  is  for  the  judge  and 
jury  to  grant  the  i>oor  creature  the  benefit 
of  this  information.  Let  us  treasure  up 
these  facts  in  our  recollection;  we  may 
hereafter,  perha])s,  derive  much  consolation 
from  their  api)licalion. 

nisEASES    OF    THE    PELVIS    CAl  SINO 
DISTORTION. 

I  shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  mention 
some  of  the  diseases  to  wiiith  the  pelvis  is 
more  jiarticularly  lial)le  ;  and  first,  I  shall 
treat  of  those  aflections  by  wliirh  distortion 
of  the  organ  is  j)roducc(J.  These  diseases 
are  princiiially  two;  indeed,  I  may  say 
entirely  two; — for  I  like  to  si)eak  i>osi- 
tively  and  ]dainly  when  it  is  jtossible, 
without  reservation  or  ambiifuity.  ^Ve 
will  say  that,  inde]iendent  of  exostosis  and 
fracture,  there  are  two  diseases  by  whieh 
the   bony   i  elvib   becomes  dimiuished   in 
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tapaeity;  these  are  rickets  and  nwUities  os- 
sium — the  former  beins:  a  disease  of  child- 
hood, and  the  latter  a  disease  of  adult  age. 
They  both  consist  in  a  want  of  a  due  pro- 
portion of  osseous  matter.  There  being 
more  animal  than  earthy  matter  entering 
into  the  composition  of  the  bones,  and 
there  being  less  earthy  matter  than  there 
ought  to  be,  they  yield  like  softened  wax, 
the  symmetry  of  the  organ  is  destroyed, 
and  these  unfortunate  distortions  are  pro- 
duced. 

RICKETS. 

History.  —  First,  then,  a  few  words  on 
rickets.  Glisson  was  the  first  person  who 
describjd  this  affection,  which  he  did  in  a 
treatise  De  Eacliitide,  iniblished  in  1659; 
so  that  we  have  no  account  of  the  disease 
further  back  than  200  years.  It  is  not  at 
all  noticed  by  the  ancient*,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  they  were  ignorant  of  its  exist- 
ence. It  is  more  probable,  however,  that 
the  disease  has  sprang  up  \Aith  the  spread 
of  luxury  and  the  growth  of  the  mechani- 
cal arts,  else  it  could  not  have  escaped  the 
acuteness  of  the  physicians  of  olden  times. 
llickets,then,  must  have  been  a  very  uncom- 
mon affection  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
even  if  it  existed.  Most  ph^-siologists  are 
»)f  opinion  that  it  is  confined  to  the  hu- 
man s]jccies.  Barlow,  however,  in  his 
Essays  on  Midwifery,  tells  us,  that  qua- 
dru])eds  are  liable  to  it,  as  well  as  the 
human  subject;  that  he  has  known  many 
young  pointers  suffering  under  it,  from 
not  having  sufficient  nourishment.  This 
is  contrai'v  to  the  opinion  of  Osbom,  who 
said  that  so  far  as  his  observation  extend- 
ed, it  is  pecular  to  mankind. 

Prnximate  cause. — The  proximate  cause  of 
the  disease,  or  that  in  which  it  consists,  is  a 
want  of  the  due  secretion  of  the  phos- 
phate of  lime,  which  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal earthy  ingredient  in  the  formation 
of  bone.  Dr.  Davy,  the  very  ingenious 
brother  of  the  late  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  has  given  us  a  somewhat  new 
theory  of  rickets,  or  rather  of  the  soften- 
ing of  the  bones.  He  says  the  cause  is 
not  so  much  that  there  is  a  want  of  lime, 
as  that  there  is  an  exuberance  of  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  system.  Now,  as  he 
states,  truly  enough,  the  phosphate  of  lime 
is  an  insoluble  salt,  and  it  is  deposited  in 
proper  situations  in  the  bones  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  them  solidity;  but  if  we 
add  an  increased  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid,  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  converted 
into  a  superphosphate,  which  is  a  soluble 
salt,  is  taken  up  by  the  fluids,  and  circu- 
lated in  the  vessels  of  the  body;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  bones  are  deprived  of  their 
strength,  because  what  ought  to  be  insolu- 
ble has,  by  the  addition  of  an  increa  ed 


quantity  of  phosjiboric  acid,  become  a 
soluble  substance.  This  is  a  very  inge- 
nious view,  and  may  be  a  ti"ne  one. 

Remote  causes. — With  regarf  to  the  re- 
mote causes  of  the  disease,  many  have 
been  assigned  at  various  times.  At  one 
period  it  was  thought  that  rickets  was 
dependent  upon  syphilis.  This  opinion 
was  more  owing  to  the  period  at  which 
rickets  and  lues  venerea  were  first 
described,  than  to  any  decided  con- 
nexion between  the  two  diseases  having 
been  discovered  by  practical  men.  Lues 
venerea  was  first  treated  of  in  England  in 
1579,  by  "  G.  Baker,  Rlaister  of  Chirur- 
gerie."  Some  authors,  indeed,  on  the 
continent,  had  made  it  the  subject  of 
essays  previously  to  that  time.  Hence  it 
is  probable  that  it  was  not  till  40  or  50 
jears  after  it  had  been  noticed,  that  rickets 
began  to  attract  attention.  The  opinion, 
however,  is  evidently  founded  in  error,  and 
we  are  now  persuaded  that  rickets  has  no 
connexion  with  a  syphilitic  taint  in  either 
parent.  The  milk  of  a  rickety  nurse  has 
been  said  to  be  another  remote  cau«e. 
Even  to  this  day  it  is  a  common  prejudice 
for  a  mother,  who  requires  a  wet  nurse, 
not  to  engage  a  person  at  all  deformed.  I 
do  not  myself  believe  that  the  milk  of  a 
woman  who  has  been  the  subject  of  rickets 
in  early  life  will  necessarily  produce  the 
same  disease  in  the  child  she  suckles;  but, 
inasmuch  as  the  constitution  of  rickety 
females  is  seldom  strong,  even  during  the 
whole  continuance  of  life,  such  a  woman 
should  not  be  chosen.  Again,  it  has  been 
said  that  the  acid  contained  in  the  human 
milk  is  the  remote  cause  of  this  disease.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  by  chemical  analysis 
that  the  human  milk  contains  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  free  acid — the  lactic  acid,  than  that 
of  most  animals,  and  it  was  therefore  argued 
by  some  physiologists  that  this  acid  was 
the  cause  of  rickets.  This  is  certainly  not 
a  necessary  inference ;  and  if  we  follow 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Barlow,  that  other 
genera  besides  the  human  subject  are  lia- 
ble to  rickets,  we  must  discountenance  the 
idea.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dis- 
ease is  sometimes  hereditary,  and  persons 
who  have  a  scrofulous  habit  are  more  fre- 
quently attacked  by  it  than  those  who 
have  not.  We  know  that  scrofulous  pa- 
rents commonly  beget  scrofulous  children, 
and  we  may  suppose  therefore  that  scrofu- 
lous parents  will  produce  children  who  will 
become  rickety.  But  of  all  the  remoteeauses 
which  lead  to  this  disease,  the  most  frequent 
are,  feeding  infants,  who  ought  to  live  upon 
the  breast-milk,  with  improper  farinaceous 
food,  and  keeping  them,  when  children,  pent 
up  —  in  a  factory,  for  instance:  obliging 
them  to  remain  in  one  posture  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  day,  breathing  a  vitiated 
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atmos])here,  without  the  opportunity  of 
suitable  exercise,  and  in  many  instances,  I 
fear,  with  an  insuftieiency  olncxirisliment. 

Petird  at  which  it  occtirs. — This  disease 
scarcely  ever  appears  during  suckling. 
It  is  therefore  not  so  much  one  of  infancy 
as  of  early  childhood,  and  it  seldom  shews 
itself  after  a  certain  age:  perliaps  we  may 
say  that  five  or  six  years  is  the  extent.  It 
is  generally  first  discovered  from  a}  car  and 
a  half  to  two  or  three  years  old. 

Sumptoms. — The  symptoms  are  these: — 
we  almost  invariably  observe  a  peculiarly 
large  head,  a  very  prominent  forehead,  and 
the  fontanclles  (particularly  the  anteri<ir) 
arc  Ioniser  in  closing  than  is  usual  in  most 
children.  These  are  the  first  external 
marks  which  we  perceive.  The  health 
.soon  declines;  the  a))petite  is  gerienilly 
had  :  at  other  times,  however,  it  is  very 
voracious.  The  jiulse  is  (juick,  the  coun- 
tenance ]>ale,  the  stools  are  frequent  and 
loose,  and  considerable  emaciation  of  the 
h.  dy  takes  i)lace.  By  degrees  tlie  abdo- 
men beetimes  tumid;  sometimes  it  is  hard, 
and  has  a  solid  feel ;  in  other  cases  tense, 
like  a  drum.  The  wrists  and  ankles  be- 
come enlarged,  the  ribs  flattened,  the  ster- 
num extended  outwards,  the  s\nnc  crook- 
ed, and  then  distortion  of  the  legs  and  pel- 
vis sui)ervenes.  During  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  distention  is  mostly  slow.  All 
this  shews  a  want  of  i)owcr  in  the  system, 
an  inadequate  assimilation  of  the  nourish- 
ment alfordtd,  and  a  i)articularly  tardy 
deposit  of  bone  :  some  of  the  synii)toms, 
indeed,  indicate  mesenteric  obstruction, 
and  perhnj)s  glandular  enlargement. 

Tiettimnti. — The  remedies  are  such  as 
are  likely  to  improve  the  general  health, 
and  we  may  carry  forward  our  intlicatituis 
as  well  tlirough  the  stomach  as  l)y  means 
of  external  a]ii)lieations.  We  must  attend 
jiarticuhirly  to  the  jiriinrc  via — we  must 
take  care  that  the  bowels  act  regularly  and 
l)rop<'rly — not  only  daily,  but  satisi'acto- 
rily.  There >-lioul(l  not  be  merely  a  scanty 
.•■tool  ill  the  course  (»f  the  day,  but  the 
lower  bowels  should  cmptu  themselves  once 
in  the  twenty  four  hours;  wliicliisa  ])oint, 
j)artieularly  in  children,  not  sufficiently  at- 
tended to.  \\'liether  a  daily  cvaeuaticm 
occurs  or  not,  it  is  right  to  give  some 
gentle  i>iirgative  medicine — a  dose  or  two 
orcalomel  may  be  cxliil)ite<l  in  the  first  in- 
stance, aufl  afterwards  a  slight  course  of 
some  milder  ]>re])aration  of  mercury  may 
l)e  entered  upon  ;  not  to  j)roduee  ptyalism, 
bicause  that  would  increase  tin-  <lebility, 
i)ut  to  correct  the  sccr«'tions.  Then,  when 
we  have  got  the  secretions  into  a  more 
hialtby  eonditiiui,  we  may  liegin  with 
tonic  medicines,  and  first  try  the  i)itters. 
Hark  is  very  good,  and  particularly  that 
ilegant  lucpurutiun,  .vulplmtc  of  quinine. 


Perhaps  the  most  efficacious  medicine, 
however,  is  steel :  the  muiiated  tincture, 
or  the  vinum  ferri,  is  usually  given  ;  but  we 
can  seldom  get  ytnuig  children  to  take 
either  for  any  length  of  time,  on  account 
of- their  nauseous  taste.  A  much  less  dis- 
agreeable  form  is  now  a  good  deal  in  use, 
introduced  by  fllr.  R.  Phillips,  well  known 
by  his  Strictures  on  the  Pharmaeopceia; 
w ho  was  once  a  lecturer  on  chemistry  at 
this  hos])ital ; — I  allude  to  the  aqueous  so- 
lution of  the  tartrate  of  steel.  It  may  jiro- 
bably  be  obtained  at  every  druggist's,  but 
it  was  first  made  at  the  shop  of  3Ir.  Edin- 
borough,  of  the  Poultry.  It  may  be  given 
in  the  same  doses,  or  rather  larger,  than 
the  tinctura  ferri  muriatis,  and  is  much 
more  useful,  because  it  is  not  so  un])lea- 
sant.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  is  a 
watery  solution,  it  will  not  keep  for  any 
great  length  of  time;  if,  therefore,  you 
wish  to  have  it  in  your  own  laboratory, 
a  small  quantity  of  sjiirit  .should  be  added 
to  it.  The  carbonate  of  iron  is  also  a  good 
medicine,  and  we  have  little  difficulty  in 
administering  it  to  children,  mixed  with 
honey  or  treacle.  You  may  give  from  ten 
to  twenty  or  more  grains,  three  times  a  day. 
The  sulphate  of  iron,  I  think,  is  inadmis- 
sible ;  at  least  it  is  not  so  desirable  sis  the 
other  pre]iarations.  There  is  another  me- 
dicine wliieh  we  may  perhai)s  give  with 
advantage— lime.  \Miiehever  tlieory  we 
choose  to  adopt  as  to  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  disease — whether  the  want  of  phos- 
l)hate  of  lime  or  the  super-abundance  of 
phosphoric  acid,  so  that  a  super-phosjihate 
is  formed — this  medicine  would  seem  to  be 
indicated.  W'c  cannot  give  it  in  any  large 
(juantity,  but  lime-water  may  be  mixed 
with  milk  to  form  a  eomnnui  beverage. 
I  will  not  say  much  uj)on  diet;  but  let  the 
child  have  that  \\  liich  is  most  easily  assi- 
milated— jelly,  l)rotlis,  light  meat,  eggs  in 
any  form,  and  milk  ;  small  quantities  of 
wine,  or  good  malt  li(]uor,  may  also  be  al- 
lowed. At  the  same  time,  let  us  not  ne- 
glect external  nn  ans.  The  child  must 
breathe  a  ])urer  air  than  that  to  which  it 
has  been  aeeustonied.  If  it  be  in  a  town, 
send  it  to  the  countrv  ;  if  it  live  in  the 
country,  send  it  to  tlie  sea-side.  Let  it 
have  moderate  exercise  under  pleasurable 
eircumstan<es;  let  it  be  |)lunged  into  a 
cold-i)ath,  if  it  can  bear  it,  or  bathed  in 
the  sea.  \Vith  regard  to  exercise,  it  is  a 
matter  <)f  great  eonsiquence,  while  the 
bones  are  soft,  that  the  child  should  not  ho 
much  upon  its  legs.  This  is  highly  ira- 
])ortant  in  regard  to  a  male  child  even,  but 
how  nnuli  nmre  so  in  regard  to  a  female, 
\\lien,  by  pcrniittiiig  but  a  slight  diiuinu- 
tioii  ill  tbc  .si/.i'  of  the  |)elvis  to  take  jdaee, 
we  entail  such  misery  lor  life  '  Let  us  \ye 
l>uiticulur   in    not  uilo\>ing  the   child  to 
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stand  much,  nor  to  sit  in  the  nurse's  arms 
more  than  can  be  helped,  but  keep  it  lying 
as  constantly  as  we  can. 

MOLLITIES  OSSJUM. 

The  other  disease  to  wiiich  I  shall  call 
your  attention  is  mollities  ossium — an  af- 
fection more  rare  than  rickets,  but  still  one 
which  we  sometimes  meet  with  in  a  very 
aggravated  form. 

Proximate  cause. — This  is  a  disease  of  the 
adult,  and  it  consists  in  an  absorption  of 
the  earthy  matter  from  the  bones  of  the 
body.  After  deposition  has  taken  place, 
and  the  skeleton  has  become  fully  ossified, 
and  all  the  parts  are  as  finn  as  they  natu- 
rally should  be,  the  bones  begin  to  lose 
their  osseous  matter,  and  can  neither  sup- 
port their  own  weight,  nor  that  which  is 
super-incumbent  upon  them.  Here  also 
we  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  favour  Dr. 
Davy's  t  leory.  We  may  suppose  that, 
from  some  particular  circumstance  of  con- 
stitution, an  increased  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid  is  generated,  under  which  the 
super-phosphate  of  lime  is  formed,  so  that 
the  solidity  of  the  bones  is  destroyed. 
This  affection  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
confined  to  the  human  subject,  but  Denman 
relates  that  John  Hunter  informed  him 
tliat  one  of  the  old  lions  in  the  Tower  had 
died  of  softening  of  the  bones. 

One  of  the  best  published  cases  of  mol- 
lities ossium  that  I  have  ever  met  with,  is 
given  in  the  fiftli  volume  of  the  Medical 
Observations  and  Inquiries,  by  Mr.  Thom- 
son, who  was  surgeon  to  this  hospital;  and 
the  case  occurred  in  this  very  house.  A 
plate,  which  I  show  you,  accompanies  Mr. 
Thomson's  account,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  bones  were  contorted  in  almost  all 
possible  directions;  they  had  so  completely 
lost  their  firmness,  that  when  the  man 
died,  even  the  femur,  the  bones  of  the  skull 
and  pelvis,  could  be  cut  through  by  a  com- 
mon scalpel.  The  patient  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital  for  what  was  considered 
rheumatism ;  and  he  very  soon  became  un- 
able to  move  from  his  bed,  partly  because 
his  bones  would  not  bear  him  up,  and 
partly  on  account,  of  the  pain,  which  was 
very  severe.  He  was  bedridden  for  a 
length  of  time  before  his  death. 

Symptoms. —  The  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease are  of  this  kind :  we  shall  probably 
have,  in  the  first  instance,  considerable 
]>ain — pain  in  the  joints  —  pain  in  the 
bones — which  might  simulate  and  be  mis- 
taken for  rheumatic  pains.  We  shall  soon 
find  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  move, 
and  will  lie  on  a  couch  or  on  a  bed.  We 
shall  in  process  of  time  be  able  to  detect 
easily  the  softening  of  the  bones ;  and  if 
they  become  at  all  contorted,  we  can  then 
liave  no  hesitation  in  declaring  the  com- 
plaint under  which  the  patient  labours. 


Treatment. — How  then  shall  we  cure  this 
disease  ?  I  am  almost  afraid  that  when  it 
is  of  long  standing,  expecting  a  cure 
would  be  hopeless;  indeed,  I  believe  that 
in  every  instance  where  a  loss  of  their  so- 
lidity has  taken  place,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  bones  could  be  bent  by  the  hand, 
the  case  has  terminated  fatally ;  but  all 
cases  of  mollities  ossium  do  not  assume  such 
a  formidable  appearance ;  and  it  would  be 
right  to  attempt  to  produce  a  healthy  ac- 
tion in  the  body  generally,  by  purgatives, 
alteratives,  and  tonics — to  strengthen  the 
fibres  of  the  muscles — to  brace  the  system, 
by  cold  bathing  and  proper  diet.  In  this, 
then,  appears  to  consist  the  principal  part 
of  oar  practice — correcting  the  secretions, 
strengthening  the  constitution  by  proper 
medicines  and  diet,  perhaps  the  exhibi- 
tion of  lime,  and  keeping  the  patient  in  a 
recumbent  posture,  so  that,  if  recovery  take 
place,  there  should  be  as  little  deformity 
as  possible. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  those  cases 
which  I  have  called,  after  Dr.  Blundell, 
the  elliptical  contortions  of  the  pelvis,  are 
generally  produced  by  mollities  ossium, 
while  the  angular  are  caused  by  rickets. 
How  true  this  may  be  I  cannot  determine. 
In  rickets  certainly  the  child  is  walking 
about,  because  there  is  no  great  deal  of 
pain ;  and  when  the  bones  give,  the  aceta- 
bula  are  thrown  inwards,  towards  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum,  and  the  symphysis 
pubis  is  thrust  outwards ;  and  in  this  way 
this  peculiar  configuration  may  be  produced. 
But  under  mollities  ossium  the  patient  is 
unable  to  move,  in  consequence  of  the  pain 
which  is  experienced ;  she  lies  on  her  back, 
and  the  weight  of  the  symphysis  pubis, 
pressing  inwards,  is  sufficient  to  produce 
the  deformity  of  the  bones  ;  but,  as  I  said 
before,  I  cannot  answer  that  this  opinion 
is  correct. 

We  must  leave  the  diseases  of  the  Joints 
of  the  Pelvis  to  the  next  lecture,  and  shall 
afterwards  proceed  to  the  anatomy  of  the 
organs  of  generation. 

CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

DIFFUSE     PHLEGMON. 

By  Baron  Dupuytren. 

From  the  "  Lemons  Orales,"  published  periodi- 
cally, under  the  Baron's  inspection. 

Case  I.* — Lesion  of  the  Head  from  a  Fall- 
Diffuse  Erysipelatous  Phlegmon  of  the  Inte- 
guments— Death — Autopsy. 

Pklegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  integii- 
ments  of  the  head,  said  M.  Dupuytren,  is 

*  This  first  case,  which  is  of  late  occurrence, 
we  take  from  the  Gazette  des  Hepitaux. 
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one  of  the  most  important  aecidcnts  with 
which  we  can  he  aeiinainted,  hoth  on  ae- 
coiint  of  its  frequency,  its  severity,  and  the 
active  treatment  which  is  required  to  guard 
ai^ainst  its  terminating  fatally.  We  have 
liad  within  the  last  few  days  a  patient  in 
the  Salle  Ste.  !Marthe,  whose  ease  was  a 
fatal  one  of  this  kind  of  phlegmon. 

Jaeqnes  Miliaingrand,  aged  0.3,  of  a 
moderately  good  constitution,  but  worn 
down  wiih  labour,  came  into  the  Hotel 
Dieuon  the  18th  of  last  month  (Sept.  1833.) 
He  was  a  day-labourer,  working  hard,  and 
living  ill.  A  few  days  before  he  was  taken 
into  the  hospital  he  was  engaged  in  load- 
ing stones,  when  in  dismounting  from 
the  waggon  in  which  he  had  been,  he 
fell,  and  the  whole  weight  of  his  body 
came  chiefly  on  the  crown  of  his  headi. 
For  the  first  four  diiys  he  felt  nothing 
l»artieular  resulting  from  the  accident; 
bat  he  fell  sick  <m  the  fifth  day,  complain- 
ing of  headache,  troubled  sleej),  and  severe 
pain.  He  desired  to  be  carried  to  the 
Hotel  Dieu. 

On  his  arrival,  the  characters  of  the 
jdilegmon  were  the  following: — The  skin, 
attacked  with  tt-demalous  inflammation, 
wa.s  blanched,  pitted  under  the  fingers, 
and  resumed  its  level  but  slowly.  Merelv 
touching  the  hair  gave  the  patient  much 
torture.  He  was  sufl'ering  at  the  same 
time  from  fever,  accom])auied  with  deli- 
rium: he  said  he  was  quite  well,  and 
wanted  to  go  away.  Coma  presently  su- 
pcrvene<l,  and  shiverings  indicated  the  for- 
mation of  pus,  which  though  at  first  dif- 
fused pretty  generally  through  the  cellular 
tissue,  formed  at  last  a  large  reservoir  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  then  several 
abscesses,  first  on  the  right  temple,  then 
on  the  upper  margin  of  the  left  orbital 
arcade,  &.c. 

The  symptoms  had  now  become  intense: 
the  sun,'ei>n  opened  the  parts  by  free  inci- 
sion, and  a  large  (piantity  of  not  unhealthy- 
looking  pus  flowed  from  the  reservoir.  ]iy 
means  of  frequent  dressings  the  flow  of 
pus  was  encouraged,  and  it  was  thus  pre- 
vented from  clogging  the  wounds.  An 
emetic,  jiurgativcs,  and  slightly- irritating 
lavements,  were  administered. 

As  the  erysipelas  was  extending  to  the 
face,   vcsicatnries    were    applied  to  it  —  a 
mode  of  treatment  which  produced  a  bene- 
ficial  change  in   the  state  of  tlie  patient. 
Next  day  he  wanted  food  ;  and  ilesired  to 
be  allowed  to  go  home.      M.   Diipnytren 
was  not   wrong  in  his   sunnise,   that  the 
change  for  tiie  better  would  not  i)rove  very 
'  IH-rmancnt.     In  fact,  on  the  following  day 
all  the  svmptonis  were  aggravated:  drow- 
I  siness,  diliriuni, — the  man  got   up  in   the 
I  nit^ht,  an<l    wandereil    for   some    .seeon«ls 
about  the  Inds  of  his  neighbours:  he  was 
deaf  at  the  next  day's  visit,  could  give  uo 


answer  to  any  question,  and  was  labouring 
under  general  depression.  Pulse  frequent, 
full,  resisting:  the  heat,  which  was  not 
considerable  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
was  still  pretty  high  in  the  face:  the  teeth 
and  lips  dry.  On  the  following  day, 
profound  coma,  ecmstant  delirium,  lips 
parchedand  blackish;  tongue  dry  and  homy. 
Death  on  tlie  "iTth,  ten  days  after  lie 
came  in. 

The  chief  result  of  the  autopsy  was  the 
discovery  of  a  well-marked  infiltration  of 
the  meninges  and  lobes  of  the  brain;  a 
considerable  cfl'usion  of  serum  on  the  sur- 
face of  this  viscus  and  iu  the  occipital 
fossa?. 

It  may  be  added,  that  there  is  another 
man  in  the  very  same  ward  who  has  been 
more  fortunate  in  ihe  issue  of  a  complaint 
of  the  same  sort.  But  he  has  had  the 
whole  vault  of  tlie  cranium  necrosed. 
There  remains, however,at  present,  nothing 
more  than  a  fistulous  opening  on  the  fore- 
head :  the  man's  general  health  is  very 
satisfactory,  his  appetite  is  good,  and  all 
his  functions  are  performed  in  the  most 
promising  manner. 

I  have  frequently  spoken  in  my  clinical 
lectures,  said  31.  Dupuytren,  of  a  .species 
of  ])hlegmon  to  which  I  have  given  the 
name  of  diffuse  phlegmon*  —  a  designation 
which  has  since  been  generally  adojjted 
here.  This  disease,  though  very  frequent 
and  severe,  has  been  passed  over  in  silence 
by  most  authors,  while  it  has  been  con- 
founded by  others  with  jts  ct)mj)lications, 
and  described  under  the  names  of  phleg- 
monous erysipelas  —  erysipelatous  l>hlcg- 
mon  —  traumatic  erysij)elas,  &.c.  Many 
have  mistaken  it  for  phlebitis,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lymphatics,  &c. 

The  exi)ression  diffuse  phlegmon  ha.s 
been  adopte<l  to  distinguish  this  disease 
from  that  in  which  the  phlegmon  is  circum- 
scrilml,  and  the  following  exami)le  will 
.«^uflieiently  illustrate  the  characters  of  the 
disease. 

Case  U.— Diffuse  Phlegmon  of  the  Left  Leg. 
A  w  a.sherwoman,  aged  GH,  rather  fat, 
met  with  a  fall  by  which  she  bruised  lier 
leg  rather  severely,  but  without  j)ro<lucing 
any  wound.  'Ihe  pain  at  first  was  slight, 
and  accom]>anie(l  l)y  very  circumscribed 
redness:  these  synijitoms,  however,  went 
on  increasing;  the  limb  became  swollen  ; 
fever  supervened;  and  she  was  brought  to 
the  hospital,  but  not  for  twenty  days  after 
the  accident.  At  this  time  the  limb  was 
the  seat  of  very  active  inflannnation,  and 
the  epidermis  detached  at  various  points. 
At  the  inner  part,  between  the  middle  and 
lower  third  of  the  limb,  there  was  a  blaek- 

•  A  notice  or  one  of  lbo»c  Ivclurcs  will  be  found 
In  our  lirbt  vulumr. 
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is^^h  rounded  eschar,  about  two  inches  in 
extent.  Round  it,  and  at  other  points  in 
the  same  situation,  manifest  fluctuation 
was  i^resent.  The  eschar  was  divided, 
and  we  then  arrived  at  the  depot  from 
which  issued  a  considerable  quantity 
of  very  foetid,  sanious  pus.  A  counter 
opening  was  made  higher  up,  and  this 
also  gave  exit  to  fluid  of  the  same  charac- 
ter. When  the  soft  parts  were  pressed,  it 
did  not  appear  that  any  communication 
existed  between  these  two  collections. 
The  limb  was  then  dressed  and  placed  on 
pillows.  A  small  bleeding  was  practised, 
and  injections  administered,  in  -conse- 
quence of  the  bowels  having  been  confined 
for  some  days.  On  the  fourth  day  the 
eschar  became  detached,  and  left  a  large 
opening,  which  gave  vent  to  an  immense 
quantity  of  foetid  pus.  On  the  fifth  the 
disease  had  made  further  progress,  and 
soon  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
limb,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  appli- 
cation of  leeches. 

In  other  situations,  continued  M.  Du- 
puytren,  difi'use  erysipelatous  phlegmon 
frequently  terminates  in  resolution,  but  in 
the  lower  extremities  suppuration  alwa^'s 
takes  place.  The  cellular  tissue  of  these 
parts  passes  as  rapidly  into  suppuration 
as  that  about  the  eyelids.  This  ter- 
mination is  veiy  unfavourable  in  diffuse 
phlegmon,  and  brings  with  it  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cellular  membrane.  In  fact, 
the  jius  is  poured  out,  not  into  one  cell — 
not  into  a  general  cavity,  but  into  each 
little  individual  cell,  forming  a  numberless 
collection  of  distinct  depots.  Thus,  where 
suppuration  takes  place,  the  cellular  mem- 
brane is  destroyed  in  large  pieces: — I  have 
frequently  removed  portions  half  a  foot 
long.  The  skin  now  becomes  attenuated, 
and  being  de])rived  of  nourishment,  pe- 
rishes from  this  cause,  and  not  fiom  in- 
flammation. This  consecutive  gangrene 
of  the  skin  is  very  common  in  the  lower 
extremities,  particularly  the  leg,  where  the 
arteries  of  nutrition  (the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior tibial  and  the  peroneal)  are  deep- 
seated,  and  do  not  communicate  with  the 
skin,  except  by  very  minute  anastomoses, 
and  which  are  destroyed  by  the  death  of 
subjacent  cellular  membrane.  This  gan- 
grene, however,  is  extremely  rare  on  the 
head,  where,  nevertheless,  this  kind  of 
phlegmon  is  frequent.  The  distribution 
of  the  arteries,  however,  is  very  diflerent: 
situated  between  the  skin  and  theoccipito- 
frontalis  aponeurosis,  they  are  so  united 
with  the  skin  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
them  even  in  dissections. 

If  a  phlegmon  comes  on  in  this  situa- 
tion, its  seat  is  always  between  the  peri- 
cranium and  aponeurosis :  if  suppuration 
occurs  speedily, and  is  limited  to  thecellular 
numbrauCj  without  implicating  the  pericra- 


nium, the  disease  is  not  mortal ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  usually  is  so,  if  this  part  be  de- 
stroyed or  denuded.  But  the  skin  escapes 
destruction,  because  the  arteries  continue 
to  supply  it  with  sufficient  nourishment : 
even  if  the  whole  of  the  cellular  membrane 
of  the  cranium  wei'e  to  perish,  it  would 
not  cut  off  the  arterial  supply  to  the  skin. 
I  have  never  seen  but  one  case  where  the 
skin  itself  perished,  and  this  occun-ed  about 
two  years  ago. 

The  causes  of  diffuse  phlegmon  are  nu- 
merous. It  frequently  results  from  bleed- 
ing, even  when  properly  performed:  so, 
also,  the  ligature  of  a  vein  may  produce  it; 
and  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  the 
vein  itself  may  or  may  not  be  inflamed. 
The  inflammation,  in  these  instances,  may 
occuijy  the  whole  thickness  of  the  limb,  or 
only  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  then  it 
is  only  dijfuse  in  a  longitudinal  sense. 
Diffuse  phlegmon  is  the  most  frequent  dis- 
ease produced  by  morbid  poisons  applied 
to  the  skin  or  cellular  membrane,  as  in 
the  opening  of  bodies. 

Excessive  fatigue  during  forced  marches 
is  also  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
diffuse  phlegmon,  which  then  presents 
such  intensit}',  and  is  accompanied  by 
symptoms  so  severe,  as  almost  invariably 
to  prove  fatal.  This  malignity  is  owing 
to  two  causes — one  local,  the  other  gene- 
ral ;  namely,  the  fatigue  of  the  lower  limb, 
and  the  exhaustion  of  nervous  energy,  by 
the  prolonged  action  of  the  muscles. 

Persons  who  have  suffered  from  commi- 
nuted fracture,  particularly  if  produced  by 
fii'c-arms,  are  very  liable  to  a  consecutive 
inflammation  situated  in  parts  adjoining 
the  fractured  bone,  and  this  often  assumes 
the  character  of  diffuse  phlegmon.  It  is 
also  frequently  seen  after  capital  opera- 
tions, and  as  a  com])lication  of  various 
injuries,  especially  burns.  It  has  also  been 
known  to  follow  the  application  of  the 
linimentum  ammonias  to  leech  bites.  Nu- 
merous observations  also  shew  that  it  may 
arise  from  very  slight  punctures  and  wounds  I 
without  any  poisonous  inoculation,  or  from  I 
a  considerable  muscular  exertion,  or  even  I 
from  the  friction  of  rough  clothing.  Last- 
ly, diffuse  phlegmon  is  sometimes  deve- 
loped spontaneously;  at  least  without  any 
assignable  cause. 

I  shall  illustrate  these  statements  by 
some  examples. 

Case  III. — Rilensive  diffuse  Phlegmon  of  the 
left  upper  extremity  from  a  bite  on  the  little 
finger. 

Boyer,  aged  27,  a  mason,  ])rovoked 

one  of  his  companions,  who  bit  him  in  the 
left  little  finger.  The  pain  was  verv'  acute, 
and  the  part  bled  freely.  The  pain  con- 
tinued, and  next  day  it  was  followed  by 
tumefaction,  speedily  extending  to  the 
hand  and  fore  lu'm. 
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Ten  days  after,  tlie  time  at  wliieh  lie 
was  hrou-jht  to  the  Hutel  Ditu,  the  left 
ami  was  iiiore  than  double  its  natural  size; 
the  skin  ^\ as  hot,  very  tense,  and  painful; 
the  little  tiiiffer  exhibited  a  small  trans- 
verse wound  at  its  anterior  surfaee,  whieh 
imjilieated  the  skin,  eellular  membrane, 
tendinous  aponeurosis,  and  from  whieh 
issued  a  small  ijuantity  of  whitish  jius. 
Obseure  fluetuation  was  pereeivid  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  A  lonifitudinal  ineision 
was  made  there,  from  whieh  a  eonsiderable 
quantity  of  pus  Howcd.  The  limb  was 
plaeed  in  a  half  bent  position  on  a 
pillow,  and  eovered  with  emollient  cata- 
])lasms.  IJesides  these  loeal  symi)toms, 
there  was  violent  fever,  with  rapid  jiulse, 
hurried  breathincf,  hot  skin,  &e.  A  larp;e 
bleeding  was  j)raelised,and  soothinp;  drinks 
and  riijorous  diet  enjoined.  The  twelfth 
day  from  the  aeeident,  (the  second  of  his 
admission  into  the  hospital,)  the  patient 
was  much  better.  An  openinfi^  f)f  consi- 
derable  si/e  was  made  on  the  cubital  edge 
of  the  hand;  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
fore  arm  being  still  tense  and  painful, 
thirty  leeches  were  applied,  followed  by 
f(jinentations  and  eatapla.sms. 

On  the  IJth  day  there  was  very  marked 
fluctuatiiiii  near  the  head  of  the  radius:  a 
free  incision  was  made  in  that  situation, 
ill  which  musk  was  placed  after  the  exit 
of  the  pus.  The  fever  had  disappeared. 
On  the  2!>th  day  another  opening  had  to 
be  maile  at  the  front  of  the  forearm,  after 
which  the  health  was  speedily  re-esta- 
blished. 

Cask  IV. —  Diffuse  Phle^mim  of  right  arm 
jroin  a  thorn  in  the  middle  finger  —  Spoiita- 

tufiei-its  Phlegmon  of  the  lower  eitremity — 

Deuth. 

Rcnout,  a  female,  aged  -17,  pre- 

Bcnting  the  api)earanee  of  j)remature  de- 
crepitude, accidentally  introduced  a  thoni 
into  the  middle  finger.  She  could  not 
jfive  anv  jirccise  account  of  the  symptoms 
wliich  fidlowed,  liut  it  aiijieared  by  her  ac- 
count that  the  finger  swelled,  and  that 
this  soon  extended  to  the  hand,  forearm, 
and  ann ;  and  that  she  was  seized  with 
ga.stro-iiitestinal  disturliance.  At  the  time 
of  her  aflmission  into  the  lios]tital,  three 
weeks  after  the  accident,  the  hand  and  all 
the  u])])er  extremity  were  about  three 
times  their  natural  size.  The  pulse  was 
rapiti ;  the  skin  hot  and  dry;  the  tongue 
parched;  the  conjunctiva'  red;  the  abdo- 
men tender.  'i'he  house  surgeon  imme- 
diately l>led  her  in  the  arm,  and  had  the 
limb  coviTcd  w  ith  catajilasms.  Next  dav, 
forty  leeches  were  njjplied  to  the  liml), 
Itarlicularly  about  the  band.  '1  lie  cata- 
jdasms,  fomentations,  and  seiniflexerl  posi- 
tion, were  continued,  and  produced  great 
relief. 


On  the  fifth  day,  however,  the  patient 
comiilained  for  the  lirst  time  of  j)ain  iu 
the  knee.  On  examining  if,  considerable 
swelling  was  perceived,  with  fluctuation, 
without  any  discolouration  of  the  skin. 
Twenty  leeches,  fimientations,  and  semi- 
flexed position  of  the  limb,  were  ordered. 

On  the  seventh  day,  several  jjiirulent 
depots  were  opened  in  the  hand  and  along 
the  inferior  edge  of  the  wrist:  the  bones 
were  denuded.  The  state  of  the  patient 
now  excited  great  api)rehension.  The 
tumefaction  had  much  diminished  in  the 
upjier  extremity,  but  that  of  the  lower 
limb  had  augmented,  and  extended  itself 
to  the  thigh.  The  ga.stric  disturbance 
became  intense,  cerebral  symptoms  super- 
vened, and  the  patient  sunk  the  ninth  day 
after  her  arrival  in  the  hospital,  notwith- 
standing the  most  anxious  and  active 
attention  shewn  to  her  ease. 

The  facts  just  related,  continued  M. 
Dupuytren,  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
character  of  difl'u.se  jihlegmon ;  but  we 
must  enter  more  into  jiartieulars.  The 
debut  of  difluse  phlegmon,  and  especially 
of  that  which  is  sjiontaneous,  is  announced 
by  a  rigor  of  greater  or  less  severity :  this 
is  followed  by  heat  and  fever.  This  fever 
lieeomes  continued,  only  it  has  paroxysms 
and  remissions  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  these  have  often  led  to  such  erroneous 
views  as  to  occasitm  their  being  treated  by 
means  of  cinchona,  on  the  idea  of  their 
being  attacks  of  ague.  It  is  not  unimjior- 
tant  to  keep  in  mind  thedistinction  between 
svinjitomatic  and  intermittent  fever.  A 
slight  degree  of  pain  of  the  skin  frequently 
comes  on  '24  or  'Hi  hours  before  the  shiver- 
ing. More  than  once,  where  this  pain  has 
been  the  only  symptom,  I  have  been  able 
to  predict  the  disca.se.  The  skin  then  be- 
c<»mes  red,  the  tint  being  that  of  the  rose. 
'I'his  colour  is  not  uniform  ;  and  one  might 
as  readily  anticijiate  an  attack  of  simple 
erysipelas  a.s  of  erysipelatous  phlegmon,  if  a 
little  ecdema  did  not  show  itself  in  the  sub- 
jacent cellular  tissue,  accompanied  by  per- 
ccjitiblc  pitting  on  jircssure.  \\  hat  jtrac- 
titioner  not  familiar  with  the  aflcetion, 
could,  from  such  ai)j>earances,  foretel  tlie 
approach  of  s(»  terrible  a  disease' 

The  svmptoms  increiuse  —  the  fever 
runs  higher— the  finger  applied,  i)ressed 
strongly  upon  the  skin,  no  longer  receives 
anv  dc|)rissi(Mi,  but  encounters  a  marked 
resistance — the  eellular  memiirane  iiccomes 
hard— the  eilour  jmsscs  into  a  violet,  and 
l)hlyctena'  make  their  ajipearanee — the 
liowels  are  sluggish  — the  urine  is  dimi- 
nished or  su])i)rcssed  —  the  patient  is  de- 
prived of  sleep,  and  his  agitation  is  ex- 
treme. 

For  two,  three,  or  four  days,  the  disea.sc 
sccius  now  to   be  btutiouuix.      If  ut  this 
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time  an  incision  be  made  into  the  part,  a 
milky  serum  escapes:  it  is  abundant,  and 
with  but  little  pus.  A  few  days  later  the 
serosity  is  scanty,  while  the  pus  is  j'lf^nti- 
ful :  yet  a  few  days  more,  and  there  exudes 
a  discbarge  as  white  as  milk,  and  almost 
as  consistent  as  lard.  The  cellular  mem- 
brane is  now  struck  with  suppuration 
(Jrnjype  de  svppuralion,)  and  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  it  is  struck  with  death. 
Experience  alone  teaches  one  to  distrust 
this  deceitful  stage:  it  has  often  enabled 
me  to  declare  the  existence  of  suppuration, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  practitioners 
less  accustomed  to  the  disease. 

At  length,  in  a  day  or  two  more,  the 
skin  bursts,  the  phlyctenas  pierce  the  in- 
tegument, and  violet-coloured  serum  ex- 
udes. White  or  black  sloughs  are  per- 
ceived beneath,  which  rapidly  extend ;  the 
surgeon,  then,  only  becomes  aware  of  these 
ravages,  when  they  have  already  run  their 
course.  When  these  portions  of  cellular 
membrane  are  removed,  the  skin  is  seen 
to  be  detached  and  undermined,  so  that  it 
can  be  raised  by  blowing  under  it.  Hei'e 
and  there  little  projections  are  seen  —  the 
only  bond  of  union  which  remains,  and 
these  are  composed  of  vessels  and  nerves 
which  have  resisted  the  destructive  pro- 
cess. Great  care  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve them  unimpaired. 

The  local  ravages  are  now  arrived 
at  their  term  (when  the  skin  has  pe- 
rished, as  well  as  the  parts  beneath  it),  but 
not  so  the  danger  of  the  patient.  You  may 
be  satisfied  of  this  from  the  example  of  a 
man  in  the  hospital,  who  had  fallen  upon 
his  knee.  An  erysipelatous  phlegmon  su- 
pervened, and  extended  rapidly  over  the 
leg  and  thigh,  notwithstanding  the  most 
active  means.  The  aponeurosis  of  the 
thigh  was  exposed ;  the  tibia  and  patella 
were  bare  to  the  periosteum ;  the  entire 
limb  was  deprived  of  its  cellular  membrane 
and  skin.  W^hat  could  the  efforts  of  na- 
ture avail  against  such  extensive  mischief? 
Art  was  equally  powerless.  A  suppuration 
of  enormous  extent,  amounting  sometimes 
to  a  pound  and  a  half,  or  even  two  pounds, 
in  the  day,  rapidly  exhausted  the  strength ; 
and  this  young  man,  though  of  the  best 
possible  constitution,  unavoidably  sunk 
tinder  it.  If,  indeed,  the  suppuration  were 
the  only  bad  symptom,  something  might 
perhaps  have  been  hoped  for  from  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  nature  and  art ;  but  copious 
perspirations,  and  purging  to  the  extent  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  stools  daily,  were  con- 
joined with  the  preceding.  In  vain  were 
these  also  combatted,  for  yet  another  set  of 
symptoms  came  on;  almost  always,  in- 
deed, towards  the  latter  stage,  does  supjiu- 
ration  in  the  pleura,  lungs,  or  liver,  fill  up 
the  melaucholy  picture.  More  than  one- 
half  of  such  patients  sink  at  last  from  in 


ternal  inflammations,  especially  of  the 
liver  or  lungs.  Such  is  the  history  of  this 
affection,  which  proves  more  fatal  than 
any  other  of  the  phlegmasia?. 

Let  us  consider  the  chief  points  attend- 
ing it.  I  have  particularly  alluded  to  the 
fever  coming  on  in  paroxysms,  which  ap- 
pear two  or  three  times  a  day ;  it  is  often 
mistaken  for  intermittent,  but  it  is  never- 
theless a  continued  fever,  and  often  accom- 
panied by  adynamic  symptoms,  which  ne^ 
cessarily  produce  a  change  in  our  treat- 
ment. I  have  long  insisted  on  this  period 
of  a  deceitful  arrest  of  the  symptoms,  about 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  which  keeps  even  the 
most  experienced  practitioners  in  doubt; 
and  so  far  misleads  the  inexperienced,  as 
to  induce  them  to  think  resolution  at  hand, 
when  suppuration  is  already  declared.  I 
have  also  dwelt  upon  the  fact,  that  while 
in  circumscribed  jihlegipon  the  pus  is  con- 
tained in  one  or  two  cells,  here  it  tills  each 
particular  cellule  of  the  tissue,  and,  after 
the  manner  in  which  when  the  muscular 
structures  become  involved  in  the  disease, 
strangulation  takes  place,  which  is  speedily 
followed  by  gangrene,  unless  relieved  bj 
free  incisiim^.  These  attacks,  less  dange- 
rous in  children,  are  always  alanning  in 
adults — almost  constantly  fatal  in  elderly 
persons;  while,  if  the  patient  escapes,  the 
convalescence  is  of  the  most  lingering  kind, 
the  cicatrization  very  difficult  to  effect, 
and  the  cicatrix  always  very  ready  to  give 
way  again.  But  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant points  to  be  attended  to,  is  the  state 
of  the  digestive  organs  which  precedes, 
accompanies,  or  follows,  the  breaking 
out  of  this  disease.  Already,  before  it 
became  the  doctrine  of  our  schools,  had 
I  pointed  out  the  changes  which  are 
found  in  the  alimentary  canal  after  death  ; 
I  shall  therefore  pass  on  to  what  is  most 
important  in  reference  to  the  treatment. 

Treatment. — This  form  of  inflamma- 
tion may  depend  upon  a  cause  which  is 
either  external  or  internal ;  most  com- 
monly it  is  the  former,  but  complicated 
with  internal  symptoms.  If  a  contused 
or  lacerated  wound  be  made  in  a  person 
otherwi-,e  healthy,  and  who  has  no  afl'ec- 
tion  of  the  pima'  vitr,  it  is  very  uncom- 
mon to  see  diffused  phlegmon  produced, 
or,  at  all  events,  it  is  easily  combated ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  if  gastric  symptoms 
precede  or  follow  the  accident,  symptoms 
of  this  kind  of  phlegmon  come  on  too 
often  without  our  being  able  to  repress 
them.  If  a  wound  without  internal  com- 
plication give  rise  to  it,  though  it  be  con- 
tused or  lacei-ated,  it  must  have  been  irri- 
tated by  exposure,  by  violence,  or  by  the 
friction  of  the  clothes — in  short,  it  must 
have  been  envenomed  in  some  way  or  other. 
In  the  treatment,  then,  every  thing  calcu- 
lated to  cause  irritation  is  to  be  sedulously 
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avoi<lc<l.  If  tlio  wound  appears  to  be  be- 
fomiiif!:  infiaiiu'd — if  tliere  be  any  engorge- 
miiit  of  its  edges — any  tuiuefaetion  abuut 
it,  leeebes  must  be  applied  ;  and  if  tbe  pa- 
tient l)e  robust,  one  or  two  general  bleed- 
ings are  reijuired.  It  is  often  useful  to 
preeede  the  ajiplieation  of  leeches  by  gene- 
I  nil  bleeding;  if  the  order  be  reversed,  the 
'.  leeeiies,  in  plaee  of  iinloading  the  part, 
freijucntly  eause  an  increased  flow  of 
blood  to  it,  and  thus  augment  tlie  evil. 

lUeeding,  general  and  local,  in  diffuse 
phlegmon,  ought  to   be   accompanied  by 
general,  or  at  all  events  by  local  bathing. 
These  must  be  of  an  emollient  kind,  such 
i  as  i)oultices;   or  still  better,  cold,  demul- 
j  cent,  and  sedative  ap])lieations  to  the  part. 
If    the   cellular    inflammation    has   com- 
;  uieneed,  tbe  baths,  leeches,  cataplasms,  se- 
'  datives,  &,e.  must  be  again  had  recourse  to  ; 
j  and  this  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  that 
i  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  first  stage,  or 
j  onset  of  tlie  disease.     Hut  if  the  jiart  be 
tense  —if  the  inflammation  ai)pears  depen- 
I  dent  ujion  strangulation  of  the  parts,  sim- 
]»le  or  crucial  incisions  must  ])e  practised 
without  delay  ;  and  local  inflammation  is 
1  often  thus  arrested,  and  its  spreading  pre- 
I  vented.     Rigorous  diet   and  diluents   are 
I  also  indicateil.     There  is,  however,  a  third 
[  cx])e(lient  which   1  have  been  in  the  habit 
'  of  Using — namely,  a  large  blister  to  the 
wound  and  skin  adjoining  it.     The  irrita- 
tion which  it  jiroduces,  and  the  suppura- 
tion, sometimes  j)revent   the  development 
I  of  the  difluse  i>hlegmon. 
I      Hut  if,  before  or  after  its  appearance, 
there  be  gastricdisturbanee— if  the  tongue, 
without  being  reil  at  the  ])oiut  and  edges, 
i.s  covered  at   the  base  with  a   yellowish 
coating — if  there  be  loss  of  ajjpetite,  nau- 
sea, with  little  or  no  tenderness  at  th6  epi- 
)C<Lstriuni,  one,  or  even  two  emetics,  may 
be  advantageous;  and  gentle    jiurgativcs, 
if  tlie  intestinal  canal    is   itself  afl'ected, — 
by  \Niiich   the  course  of  the   phlegmon  is 
cither  sus])endcd,  or  rendered  less  trouble- 
S4»nu'.     It  is  a   truth,  .said   M.  I)ni)uytren, 
of  which   you  nniy  be  well   itssurcd,  that 
emetics  and  jiurgatives,  formerly  too  much 
eni]>loyed,  are  now   fallen  into  too  great 
neirlcct*. 

If  the  i)hligmon  be  fully  devcloj)ed— if, 
after  a  eoutusetl  or  lacerated  wound,  swell- 
ing of  the  parts  comes  on — if  the  cellular 
UU'Uilinine  adjoining  be  already  (edema- 
tous, one  or  two  small  bleedings  niay  still 
be  of  service:  I  say  small,  for  by  large  ab- 
Rtraetions  of  blood  we  run  the  risk  of  re- 
diicing  till-  jtatient  to  an  uu])leasaut  stale 
of  tlepres'-ion.  'I'he  remeilies  abovenieu- 
tioncd  arc  to  be  a.ssiduousIy  put  in  force; 


•  Thi«  rrmnrk  hoUl-i  Rood  in  En^lnnd  nUci,  with 
rmpfcl  to  I'inolii-s  ;  hut  not,  wv  tliliik,  with  rc- 
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the  parts  to  be  freed  by  incisions,  and 
maintained  in  an  elevated — rery  elevated — 
position,  to  obviate  the  congestion  as  much 
as  possible;  and  the  cold  sedatives  are  to 
be  .systematically  used.  As  to  the  cata- 
plasms, so  much  used  at  other  hos]>itals,  I 
regard  them  as  often  injurious,  by  keeping 
up  the  local  discharge.  If  the  symjitiuus 
continue,  or  increase,  I  cannot  venture  to 
recommend  blisters,  having  seen  results  .so 
different  from  them,  that  I  fear  to  aj^ply 
them.  Sometimes  they  produce  a  speedy 
resolution ;  but  at  others,  though  rarely 
it  is  true,  they  have  evidently  been  the 
cause  of  sloughing.  I  am  indeed  the  more 
anxious  to  insist  on  this  point,  because  in 
various  theses  and  other  works,  the  success 
I  have  obtained  has  been  much  exaggerat- 
ed. It  is  not  in  ])hlegmon  alone,  but  in 
almost  all  cases  of  erysipelas,  that  I  reccmr- 
mend  these  remedies,  and,  in  fact,  use 
them  with  great  advantage.  Hut  if  they 
be  sometimes  hurtful  in  difluse  phlegmon, 
still  more  frecpiently  they  exert  no  influ- 
ence of  any  kind  over  it.  About  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day  the  cellular  tissue  is  almost  al- 
ways struck  with  sujjpuration.  ()u<lit, 
then,  the  pus  to  be  left  in  these  little  cells, 
or  ought  we  to  hasten  to  set  it  free  by  in- 
cisions.' Such  incisions  sometimes  dimi- 
nish the  iiiHammation  and  suj)]uiration 
which  follows  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  also  often  increase  them.  It  is  neces- 
sary, then,  at  this  stage  also  of  the  malady, 
to  insist  upon  the  a])plication  of  leeches 
and  refrigerants.  Hut  if  the  suppuration 
be  definitively  established,  hesitate  no 
longer  ;  cut  freely  into  those  jiarts  whose 
dejiendent  situation  renders  them  liable  to 
become  receivers  of  the  pus ;  renew  the 
dressings  fre(|uently,  and  take  care  each 
time  that  you  do  so,  to  remove  all  the  pns 
with  your  s])onges. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  your  efl'orts,  the 
skin  i)erishes  for  want  of  nourishment,  it 
is  then  aliove  all  that  we  must  endeavour 
to  su]>|)ort  the  strength  of  our  ])atient,  for 
it  is  then  es])ecially  that  a«lynamic  symp- 
toms are  most  apt  to  appear.  If  you  can- 
not prevent  them,  nuet  the  first  .symi)toras 
with  uniiritating  tonics,  and  those  which 
follow  with  gentle  antispasmodics.  Spi- 
ritunus  ])reparations,  and  even  wines,  arc 
Iiurtful ;  substitute  for  them  an  ai|neous 
infusion  of  cineiioini,  anil  a]>ply  the  bark 
itself  externally  to  the  parts'.  It  is  at  this 
time  that  the  state  of  the  cellular  niem- 
l)nine  comes  on,  which  is  designated  i)y  the 
expression,  "  struck  with  su|)puration" 
(Jiappc  tie  iupiyuratiim.)     Sometimes  enor- 


•  \Vc  rcmnnbiT  to  have  seen  wounds  In  the 
»(nte  here  desiribvil,  in  Frenili  solillers  wounded 
at  Walcrlao,  dresHiMl  willi  )ioii1tli  ch  made  of  pow- 
dereil  l)ark  niul  water.  Altli"U({li  tried  extriislvc- 
ly,     no    very     con8|iit(iuUit     b  nclil    resulted. — 
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mous  portions  of  the  skin  are  detaclied ; 
assist  their  removal,  but  carefully  avoid 
any  forcible  pulling,  and  spare  the  attach- 
ments which  remain  between  the  skin  and 
the  subjacent  parts.  These  bands  consist, 
as  has  been  said,  of  vessels  and  nerves; 
and  their  laceration  gives  pain,  or  even 
causes  hasraorrhage,  neither  of  which  the 
patient  can  bear  without  injury.  A  new 
treatment  now  commences  ;  it  is  here  that 
the  art  of  dressing  becomes  of  importance. 
Wherever  the  pus  collects,  it  must  be  freed 
by  incisions,  and  evacuated  by  gentle  com- 
pression, while  the  vitality  of  the  skin 
must  be  stimulated  by  the  application  of 
cinchona,  or  spirituous  lotions.  By  the 
combined  efi'orts  of  nature  and  art,  the 
skin  in  successful  cases  is  seen  to  become, 
as  it  were,  glued  to  the  subjacent  parts 
again,  and  we  may  then  know  that  the 
danger  is  on  the  decline  ;  and  every  thing 
is  to  be  done  to  facilitate  the  cicatrization 
of  the  denuded  parts.  Sometimes  the  in- 
flammation runs  too  high  for  this  process, 
and  then  leeches  and  low  diet  must  be 
again  had  recourse  to.  The  exuberant 
granulations  are  to  be  kept  down  with  ni- 
trate of  silver ;  and  a  solution  of  this  is 
often  very  serviceable  at  this  time,  the 
strength  being  four,  five,  or  six  grains  to 
the  ounce. 

The  following  is  the  plan  of  dressing 
which  ought  to  be  adopted : — The  edges, 
and  a  very  small  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  wound,  are  to  be  covered  with  little 
slips  of  bandage  spread  with  cerate.  In 
this  way  the  laceration  of  the  incipient  por- 
tions of  cicatrix  is  prevented  when  the 
dressings  are  again  removed.  The  rest  of 
the  surface  of  the  wound  must  be  covered 
with  compresses  of  fine  soft  linen,  spread 
with  cerate,  and  pierced  with  a  number  of 
holes,  in  the  manner  I  have  been  long  ac- 
customed to  adopt  with  respect  to  bums. 
The  holes  allow  the  matter  to  escape,  which 
is  thus  prevented  from  remaining  in  con- 
tact with  the  wound;  besides  which,  the 
great  advantage  is  obtained  of  being  able 
to  remove  all  the  dressings  in  one  mass, 
and  with  the  greatest  ease. 

During  the  whole  period  of  treatment, 
the  greatest  attention  is  required  to  the 
diet  of  the  jiatient,  and  to  prevent  him 
from  the  least  exposure  to  cold  or  damp. 
I  have  opened  a  number  of  the  bodies 
(said  M.  Dupuytren)  of  those  who  have 
sunk  under  this  disease,  and  I  have  ob- 
served, that  of  those  who  died  towards  the 
end  of  this  affection  the  phlegmon  has 
seemed  less  the  cause  of  death  than  some 
internal  inflammation  resulting  from  some 
imprudence.  Pleurisj-,  pneumonia,  and 
hepatic  abscess,  were  the  most  common, 
and  these  followed  cxpo.'ure  of  the  face, 
chest,  or  limbs,  to  cold.  If  the  phlegmon 
be  situated  on  the  lower  extremities,  the 


patient  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  up  and 
walk  :  these  movements  give  rise  to  deter- 
minations of  blood,  and  this  may  prove 
the  immediate  cause  of  a  return  of  the 
phlegmon,  or  erysipelas,  scarcely  less  trou- 
blesome. Even  when  the  cicatrix  is  com- 
pletely formed,  the  degree  of  motion  per- 
mitted ought  to  be  very  limited.  Large 
cicatrices  are  apt  to  be  lacerated,  and  this 
occurs  in  a  singular  manner:  a  little 
phlyctena  filled  with  pus  opens  at  one 
point,  and  leaves  a  greyish  ulcer,  like  what 
we  see  in  syphilis  ;  the  ulceration  extends 
rapidly,  and  makes  such  progress  that  in 
twenty-four  hours,  more  or  less,  the  cica- 
trix is  entirely  destroyed.  It  is  true  that  it 
is  renewed  with  much  less  difficulty  than 
before,  and  this  accident  is  not  always  dis- 
advantageous to  the  patient,  for  the  jiri- 
mary  cicatrix  is  usually  very  weak,  and 
easily  torn  ;  but  this  weakness  and  pnnie- 
ness  to  laceration  diminish  every  time  it  is 
reproduced,  and  sometimes  it  only  ac- 
quires sufficient  solidity  after  undergoing 
this  process  three  or  four  times.  It  is  then 
only  that  the  ])atient  can  be  regarded  as 
completely  out  of  danger. 
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What  is  tlie   peiiod   of  life   at  wliicli 
tlie  first  teeth  are  cut  ? 

To  establish  tliis  epoch  so  surely  and 
correctly  as  that  any  deviation  from  it 
would  be  anormal,  would  be  a  very 
difHcult  matter.  The  works  of  anato- 
mists and  other  writers  may  be  consult- 
ed, and  the  time  which  they  state  will 
be  found  to  vary.  From  the  sixth  to 
the  eighth  month  of  life  is  the  vague 
definition  given  of  the  normal  period  of 
the  first  eruption  of  the  teeth  through 
the  gums.  (See  Bauraes,  Prem.  Dentit. 
p.  21 .)  Rarely  earlier,  often  later  it  may 
happen.  We  have  no  means,  as  society 
is  at  present  constituted,  of  arriving 
nearer  to  the  truth.  The  modiiying 
circumstances  that  suiTonnd  us  in  every 
direction,  tend  so  povveifuUy  to  iriegu- 
late  the  periods  of  organic  development, 
that  a  variation  is  found  to  take  place  in 
the  course  of  even  those  events  \\hich 
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appear  to  he  most  complctrly  under  the 
iiiriuciioc  of  fixed  laus.  The  period  of 
ffeslatioii  has  heen  found  to  oner  anor- 
inalitios.  Tlie  standard  i)eriod  has  cer- 
tainly not  heen  miiuitely  estahlislied, 
enoujjh  liavinij  heen  disco\cred  to  make 
us  aware  that  varieties  arc  often  pre- 
sented to  our  notice  (luite  inconipatihle 
M'ith  the  idea  that  tlie  law  has  no  excep- 
tions. Tlie  development  of  the  teeth 
offers,  in  respect  to  its  periods,  consi- 
derable irretjnlarities,  and  (he  al)erra- 
tions  from  the  normal  period  are  perhaps 
at  no  epoch  more  freriiient  than  at  that 
of  the  fii-st  cntlinj>' of  the  first  set.  The 
trains  of  g^rou  th  have  ofone  o7i  so  ra- 
pidly in  respect  to  a  few  of  tlic  first 
teeth,  that  examples  of  children  lieiny- 
born  with  two,  three,  or  foin-,  teeth  cut, 
arc  not  nnconinion.  Haller  quotes  nine- 
teen cases  of  precocious  appearance  of 
the  first  teeth,  and  instances  in  other 
authors  are  not  rare.  (See  Banmes,  p.  20.) 
Few  practitioners  of  extensive  experi- 
ence can  be  without  some  such  cases. 

No  events  exhibit  the  influence  of 
modif^vinp;'  circumstances  in  the  early 
historv  of  (bnelojiment  nn-rc  strikingly 
than  the  accelerated  "growths  of  particu- 
lar or'^^ans,  and  the  disordered  condi- 
tions of  others,  ])riiduced  upon  the  in- 
fant by  the  hal)it  i>f  the  nurse's  system. 
I  once  saw  a  case  of  precocious  ajtjiear- 
ancc  of  two  incisor  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw,  in  a  female  chili!  of  three  months 
old,  which  was  nursed  on  the  breast  of 
a  fine  stout  Irish  woman,  who  had  her- 
self had  two  children  cutting  teeth  at 
the  same  a<>e,  both  of  wliich  had  died 
from  tlie  rapid  jyrnirrcss  of"  dentition. 
The  snckliiiji-  was  a  (blicate  infant,  and 
liad  a  liimel  complaint,  which  in(lnct<d 
the  jiareiits  to  chan^^'e  the  uct-nurse; 
and  the  child  throve,  and  had  no  other 
teeth  for  five  months  afterwards. 
•  In  other  cases  the  development  is 
very  tardy.  I  have  seen  adiilu  twenty- 
two  months  old  beyfiimiii'^  to  cut  its  first 
tootli,  wliich  was  an  incisor,  in  the  uj). 

fier  jaw  :  it  was  a  \  fry  dilicate,  though 
ively  infant,  with  larye  head,  tumid 
abdomen,  and  jicculiarly  small-si/ed 
extremities.  Van  Swirlen  relates  a 
case  of  a  very  healthy  fmialr  infmt, 
which  ili<l  not  cut  a  toofli  till  it  was 
nineteen  montiiN  (dd.  Scrrcs  fjuotcs  cases 
of  ])ersons  cuttint;'  their  first  teeth,  from 
Ravmond,  Fauciiard,  Hrousct,  Vc.  who 
Iia«l  pas>fd  throiiirji  ^cvi-ral  years  of  life. 
(Essai,  Sec.  |>.  7.j;  uls4>  Bauiiics,  p.  22.) 


"  Parmi  les  observations  deLanzoni," 
savs  Serres,  "  on  en  trouvc  une  forte 
interessante,  dont  le  sujet  fut  le  tils  d'uii 
apothicaire.  Ses  premieres  dents  nc 
pousserent  qu'a  Ta^je  de  sept  ans,  et  il 
ne  commeiKja  a  parler  qu'a  eette  epoque." 

I  bad,  lonu:  before  the  Essay  of  Serres 
fell  into  my  hands,  observed  so  many 
cases  of  tardy  access  of  speccii,  and  of 
staTnmerin;r,  connected  with  erroneous 
development  of  the  teeth,  that  I  had 
noted  the  concomitance,  for  the  future 
treatment  of  the  fault. 

The  teeth  of  the  first  dentition  com- 
monly cut  in  couples ;  a  short  interval 
of  time  occurrin<r  between  the  ap])ear- 
ance  of  each  tooth,  connected  ))eriia|is 
witii  the  preponderant  enerjry  that  ob- 
tains on  one  side  of  the  body.  The  two 
anterior  incisors  of  thelowcr  jaw  should 
appear  first;  then,  after  a  shorter  or 
lonnfcr  ])erio(l,  perhaps  fnmi  fifteen  to 
twenty  days,  the  two  anterior  incisors  of 
the  uj)])er  jaw  come  through  :  to  these 
succeed  the  lateral  couple  of  incisors  in 
the  lower  jaw ;  then  come  those  of  the 
U])per  jaw.  After  these,  the  two  nndar 
teeth  nearest  to  the  lateral  incisors  of  the 
lower  jaw  ap])ear ;  then  the  first  molars 
of  the  upper  jaw.  Alt  r  wliich  come 
the  lower  two  canines;  tlieii  the  upper 
canine ;  then  the  two  second  molar  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  afterwards  the  cor- 
respondinu^  molars  of  the  u])per  jaw. 

As  far  as  my  experience  leads  me  to 
conclude,  the  ffreat  majority  of  children 
who  cut  teeth  with  any  reoularily  pro- 
ceed in  their  dentition  in  the  tram  I 
have  indicated,  and  the  jierir);!  occupied 
in  the  jirocess  is  about  two  years  fnmi 
the  apjiearance  of  the  first  tooth. 
Raumes,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  First 
Dentition  (p.  21),  says  that  it  is  not 
commoidy  completed  till  the  thirtieth 
month  of  the  child's  a<je.  He  adds, 
"  Chez  un  assez  f^rand  nombre,  la  den- 
tition est  terminee  a  deux  ans  rev(dns." 

The  teeth  cut  throuf^h  tlie  <jum<«,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  same  order  in 
which  they  ossifv.  It  is  curious  (o  ob- 
serve how  vajfue  lias  been  the  knowledf»'e 
of  the  best  anatomists  mi  this  suliject. 
They  have  copied  from  one  another 
without  mu<di  relleetion,  and  have,  fi»r 
the  most  part,  related  the  precedence  of 
apjiearanee  of  the  canine  leclh  to  the 
first  mcdares.  Banmes  and  Rosen  (see 
Rosen  on  Diseases  td"  Children,  trans, 
lated  by  Sparman,  art.  mi  Dentition), 
men  of  exjierience,  continue  the  error. 
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De  la  Barre  is  tlie  first  author,  in 
■whose  excellent  Thesis,  (Paris,  1806, 
p.  12,)  as  far  as  I  know,  appears  the 
correct  train.  Serres  takes  credit  to  him- 
self for  havinof  first  indicated  it,  and,  in 
a  nettled  spirit,  De  la  Bane  finds  fault 
with  Serres  for  having-  stated  "  une 
chose  que  I'experience  dement  positire- 
nient."  (See  De  la  Bari-e,  Seconde  Den- 
tition, p.  33.) 

The  approximation  to  a  normal  order 
of  eruption  of  the  first  dentition,  may 
be  thus  attempted  : — 


Periods. 

Teeth. 

Seventh  month  af 
ter  birth    .  .  .  . 

Eighth  month   .  . 

Ninth  month  .  .  . 

About  ninth  or 
tenth  month  .  . 

About  twelfth  to 
14th  montli    .  . 

16th,    17th,    18th. 
19th,     to     20th 
month 

•23d  to  30th  month 

Two  centi-al  lower  in- 
cisors. 
STwo    central    upper 
c  ireisors. 

3  Two  lateral  lower  in- 
(   cisors. 

Two  lateral  upper  in- 
cisors. 

j  Four  first  molar  teeth. 

f  Two    lower    canine 
3  teeth. 

J  Two    upper    canine 
(  teeth. 
Four  last  molar  teeth. 

There  is  no  circumstance  relating  to 
growth  more  strikiug^,  or  more  curious, 
than  the  division  of  life  into  epochs. 
The  climacteric  years  of  the  ancients 
were  multiples  of  seven ;  and  they  were 
pretty  accurate  observers  of  the  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  body  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  That  there  must  be  a 
rule  regulating  the  grand  epoclis  of  de- 
velopment in  a  pe)]fectly  healthy  indi- 
vidual, there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  the 
course  of  life,  man  appears,  in  the 
changes  to  which  his  frame  is  subjected, 
to  go  through  several  types  of  configu- 
ration :  the  same  individual  that  had 
once,  in  the  womb  of  his  parent,  the 
shape  of  a  w  orni,  and  that  suosequently 
rapidly  traversed  the  types  of  other  gra- 
dations of  the  lower  animals,  and  be- 
came an  infant  breathing  the  suiTound- 
ing  air,  is  by  no  means  to  be  recognized 
as  identical  with  the  vigorous  man  of 
thirty-five.      His    ])hysiognomy    alone 

})oints  out  the  changes  effected  upon 
lim,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  there 
must  be  some  gTOund  for  the  vulgar  ob- 
servation that  has  come  down  to  us,  of 
the  body  undergoingiemaikable  changes 


during  the  course  of  successive  climac- 
terics. His  ])rogress  through  his  varied 
types  of  configuration  is  dependen.t  on 
the  completion  of  each  stage  of  his 
course.  The  measurement  of  time  by 
chronometer — the  iiulications  of  a  com- 
pletion of  each  advance  of  jieriod — are 
illustrative  of  the  trains  through  vari- 
ous successive  t^'jjes  in  the  course  of  the 
development  of  a  ])erfectly  liealthy  per- 
son. The  circumstances  relating  to  den- 
tition are  but  an  isolated  set  of  pheno- 
mena -A.11  the  organs  of  the  body 
should  have  their  chronicles;  but  it  will 
be  found  that  they  are  the  wheels  and 
springs  of  the  time-piece.  The  chief 
index  is  remarked  in  the  organs  of  mas- 
tication, and  they  respond  to  epochs. 

When  the  first  dentition  is  complete, 
nature  appears  to  rest.  The  teeth,  in 
number  and  in  size,  being  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  child,  there  seems  for 
a  tune  to  be  no  further  effort  of  growth 
among  them.  The  principle  of  a  con- 
tinual progress  is,  however,  established 
in  the  system.  Though  there  is  an  ap- 
parent rest,  there  is,  in  fact,  a  real  march 
m  all  parts  of  the  body.  Tlie  clock 
does  not  incessantly  strike,  but  the 
hands  are  moving.  The  law  which  re-  \ 
g-ulates  the  trains  of  growth  throughout  ' 
the  Dody,  insists  upon  an  additional 
energy  being  communicated  at  certain 
periods  to  organs  whose  epochs  of  ad- 
vancement to  a  t^-pe  of  more  exalted 
perfection  had  arrived.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  because  the  first  set  of 
teeth  have  all  appeared,  there  is  no 
change  in  progress  in  the  jaws,  or  in 
the  germs  of  the  second  set  of  teeth. 
The  jaws  are  gradually  expanding,  and 
as  they  are  becoming  larger,  the  cap- 
sules of  the  teeth  of  the  second  den- 
tition are  preparing  the  organs  they 
have  to  build  for  assuming  their  stations. 

Let  us  consider  the  changes  undergone 
by  tiie  jaws  and  by  the  teeth  of  the  first 
dentition.  When  the  progress  of  gTOWth 
has  extended  so  far  as  to  render  the  fii-st 
set  of  twenty  teeth  insufficient  for  the 
pui-poses  of  complete  mastication,  they 
appear  to  become  loose  in  their  sockets : 
in  realit}-,  an  absorptive  process  is  esta- 
blished, and  their  roots  are  eaten  away. 
The  pulp  having  first  decayed,  the 
crown  crumbles  away  from  the  gums. 
Normally,  this  change  takes  place  in 
the  teeth  exactly  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  originally  formed,  and  in 
which  they  cut  through  the  gums.  The 
central  incisors    of  the  lower  jaw  fall 
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awav  first;  then  those  of  the  upper  jaw, 
between  which  the  growth  of  the  bone 
lias  created  a  very  remarkable  space  ; 
then  g-o  the  interior  lateral  incisors;  and 
so  on.  Before,  however,  any  of  the 
teeth  of  the  first  set  fall  out,  the  jaw 
lias  already  acquired  a  considerable 
growth,  and  four  molar  teeth  have  aji- 
peared  at  the  back  of  the  existing-  twenty 
teeth.  These  four  are  permanent  teeth  : 
they  occupy  a  large  space,  and  their  re- 
lations to  the  first  set  and  to  the  teeth 
which  are  afterwards  to  ajipear,  will  be 
more  advantag-eously  explained  after 
some  further  anatomical  inquiries ;  and 
these  must  relate  to  the  organs  concerned 
in  supplying-  the  first  and  second  set  of 
teeth  with  nourishment,  and  the  history 
of  the  chang-cs  they  underg-o,  in  order 
that  the  deciduous  teeth,  and  the  pro- 
ces.ses  of  bone  which  belong-  to  them,  may 
vanish,  and  allow  the  permanent  .set  to 
g-row  up  and  take  a  normal  alig-uement. 

How  arc  the  teeth  in  the  infant  nou- 
rished ?  Arc  there  any  remarkable  dif- 
ferences in  the  di.stribution  of  the 
arteries  bclong-ing-  to  the  first,  and  of 
those  belonging  to  the  second  set  of 
teeth  ? 

Serres,  whose  ingenuity  and  whose 
anatomical  labours  have  acquired  for 
him  some  reputation,  asserts,  that  the 
usual  description  of  the  arterial  distribu- 
tion in  these  parts  is  incorrect,  (Essai, 
]).  16);  while   De  la   Ban-e  is  at  some 

tiains  to  show  that  Serres  is  in  error,  and 
las  based  his  theory  of  dentition  (m  a 
very  small  number  of  facts,  (Seconde 
Dentition,  ]».  (3.3-) 

The  arteries  that  are  given  to  the  teeth 
come  no  doubt  from  the  brancitcs  sup- 
plied by  the  internal  maxillary  artery  ; 
Diit  the  question  is,  whether  the  dental 
artery  of  the  lower  jaw  has,  up  to  the 
period  of  the  shedding  of  the  first  teeth, 
two  branches,  running  in  two  separate 
bony  channels.  In  the  Descriptive 
Anatomy  of  Bichat,  (torn.  iv.  pit.  157-8,) 
where  the  best  account  of  the  dental  ar- 
tery is  given,  there  is  not  a  word  said 
of  the  branch  sujtplviiig  exclusively  the 
ffcrms  and  teeth  of  the  first  dentition. 
CoiLsidering  the  jaw  of  the  adult  alone, 
the  course  of  the  artery  is  stated  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy.  'fhe  disposition  dc- 
Bcribed  haHbecinstablishcd  in  the  course 
of  the  second  dentition  ;  but  Sern-s  would 
contend,  ihat  up  to  the  p<rii»d  wlien  a 
change  takes  pluce  bv  the  falling  out  of 
the  fii-st  Mt  and  ibe  dcvclopnient  of  tii<- 
second  .set  of  teelh,  the  jaw  is  so  much 

3(>9.— xiir. 


crowded  by  capsules,  that  there  would 
be  hardly  room  lor  the  main  dental  artery 
to  pass  to  the  dental  Inde,  and  lie  asserts 
that  in  the  fojtus  and  in  the  child  up  to 
si.x  or  seven  years,  there  are  two  canals 
and  two  dental  arteries. 

The  inferior  artery,  occupying  the  in- 
ferior canal,  he  says,  is  large  in  the 
fietus,  but  its  area  increases  up  to  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  the  chilli's  lil'e; 
then  it  becomes  smaller  gradually,  and 
about  the  eighth  or  ninth  year  it  is  en- 
tirely obliterated.  Sometimes,  h<iwever, 
it  lasts  longer,  and  it  has  been  found  in 
a  woman  thirty-six  years  of  age.  In 
the  child  and  in  the  foetus,  the  dental 
artery  is  said  by  Serres  to  divide  into 
tw  o  branches,  between  the  condyle  and 
coronoid  j)rocess  :  one  of  these  passes 
along  the  superior  dental  canal,  an  i  the 
other  proceeds  along  the  inferior.  The 
superior  artery  up  to  three  or  four  yeai-s 
does  not  require  to  be  large  in  its  area, 
its  duty  being  to  supply  priiici])ally  the 
gi-rms  of  the  teeth  of  the  .sccotuI  denti- 
tion and  the  alveolar  bands.  Tiie  lower 
branch  di])s  down  into  the  inferior  canal, 
proceeds  m  it  as  Air  as  the  first  molar  of 
the  first  dentition,  without  giving  off 
any  important  branch  :  it  gives  a  branch 
to  this  tooth,  then  it  sends  branches  to 
the  incisors  and  canines  of  the  first  den- 
tition. Afterwards,  it  forms  a  full  vas- 
cular network  around  the  symphysis, 
and  then  proceeds  through  a  hole  under 
the  canine  tooth,  » here  it  anastomoses 
\\  ith  the  superior  dental  arterv. — (Serres, 
p.  20.) 

In  the  upper  jaw,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  occasion  for  two  arterial  branches. 
The  germs  have  more  space,  and  the 
dental  liranches  of  tlie  superior  maxillary 
artery  are  distributed  to  the  two  sets  of 
teeth  in  free  pencils,  unshackled  in  their 
course  from  above  to  the  germs  by  a 
want  of  due  space. 

When  flat  denials  are  made  to  the 
statenient.s  of  anatomists  of  such  rej)uta- 
tion  as  Series,  it  must  be  confesseil  that 
the  subject  is  not  at  rest.  The  develop- 
mental anatomy  of  tiie  jaws  requires 
further  investigation.  The  veins  of  the 
teeth  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries, 
and  at  last  u-iite,  becoming  the  internal 
maxillary  vein.  The  bloodvessels  sup- 
plying the  teeth  are  by  no  means  of  .a 
proportionate  small  size ;  on  the  con- 
trary, (  oiisidering  the  organs  ibry  have 
to  nourish,  the  (piantity  of  blood  they 
convey  is  large. 

The  same  obscrvalion  as  (o  Mdume  is 
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applicable  when  the  size  of  each  nervous 
twig"  going"  to  a  tooth  is  considered,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  the  sympathies  pro- 
pagated to  various  parts  of  the  bodj 
generated  by  mischief  occurring  to  the 
nervous  parts  of  the  dental  matrices,  the 
teeth,  and  the  jaws,  are  very  numerous. 
Anatomists  have  laboured  well  to  make 
out  the  structure  and  distribution  of  the 
nerves  of  these  parts.  Derived  from 
the  fifth  pair,  they  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  Rau,  who  has  given  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  fifth  pair  w  ith  great  mi- 
nuteness.—  (Haller,  Disput.  Anat.  torn, 
iv.)  Vieusscns  followed  the  maxillary 
nerves  up  to  the  thread  which  is  given 
to  each  tooth,  and  the  elder  Monro 
shewed  that  these  threads  went  to  the 
pulps  of  the  teeth.  But  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  was  a  subject  of  intricacy  and 
confusion  until  the  genius  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell  unravelled  the  skein,  and  demon- 
strated the  two  distinct  portions  into 
which  the  nerve  is  separable ;  portions 
endowed  each  witli  a  distinct  property — 
the  one  sensitive,  the  other  motor.  The 
alliance  which  Sir  Charles  Bell  has  in- 
dicated between  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves 
and  the  spinal  nerves,  may  tend  to  dis- 
pel much  of  the  intricacy  which  at  pre- 
sent involves  the  connexion  between 
irritations  about  the  teeth  and  jaws,  and 
the  proneness  to  disease  inflicted  by  them 
upon  distant  parts. 

The  dental  nerves  are  branches  of 
the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary 
nerves,  which  travel  through  their  ca- 
nals in  the  jaws.  These  supply  the 
teeth  of  the  second  dentition.  Serres 
asserts  that  the  deciduous  teeth  are  sup- 
plied with  nerves  from  filaments  of  the 
maxillary  nerves,  which  are  lodged  in 
channels  hollowed  out  of  the  jaw-bone; 
and  he  has  given  the  name  of  dental 
plexus  to  an  interlacing  of  these  fila- 
ments at  the  base  of  the  incisors  of  the 
lower  jaw.  This  curious  configuration 
of  nervous  tendrils  is  said  to  waste  by 
degrees,  while  the  deciduous  teeth  are 
disappearing.  So  much  blood,  such  a 
mass  of  nerves  going  to  the  teeth,  do 
we  conclude  that  these  organs  are  want- 
ing in  vital  properties  ?  Mr.  Bell,  in 
Lis  work  on  the  Tei  tli,  has  set  this  ques- 
tion at  rest.  It  is  not  only  the  germs  or 
capsules  which  require  blood  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  formation  of 
the  ivory  and  enamel,  but  that  the  teeth 
require  a  pabulum  is  very  evident.  John 
Hunter  opposed  this  conclusion ;  and 
Serres,  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  and  others, 


have  advocated  his  views  on  the  inor- 
ganic nature  of  the  teeth.  Mr.  Bell 
very  justly  observes,  that  Mr.  Hunter's 
view  can  be  accounted  for  only  "  by  the 
extreme  caution  which  he  alwajs  ob- 
served in  deducing-  general  principles 
from  isolated  facts,  and  by  the  apparent 
incompatibility  of  different  phenomena 
which  were  presented  to  him,  arising 
from  his  having  neglected,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  to  follow  out  the  reason- 
ing to  which  they  naturally  gave  rise." 
(On  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Dis- 
eases of  the  Teeth,  p.  9.) 

It  is  said  that  no  vessels  have  been 
demonstrated  by  the  process  of  injec- 
tion. This  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  an 
argument  of  great  weight  against-  the 
existence  of  vessels  in  a  tooth.  The 
colouring  matter  of  injections  may  be 
too  coarse  to  permeate  the  delicate  or- 
g-anization  of  so  compact  and  resisting 
a  substance  as  ivory.  Mr.  Bell  states 
that  jaundice  affects  the  organic  part  of 
a  tooth,  rendering  it  yellow  ;  and  he  had 
observed  in  persons  who  had  died  by 
hanging-  or  drowning,  tlie  same  "  part 
coloured  with  a  dull  deep  red."  Teeth 
which  have  been  pulled  from  the  mouth 
and  immediateh"  reinstated,  have  some- 
tiuies  adhered  to  the  socket,  but  the  co- 
lour of  tiieiii  is  alwajs  difl'erent  from 
that  of  the  living  teeth  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Let  a  fresh-drawn  living-  tooth  be 
contrasted  with  one  that  has  been  ex- 
tracted a  considerable  time,  and  no 
doubt  will  remain  as  to  the  characters 
of  each  tooth.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bell  has, 
"  on  purposely  breaking  a  tooth  imme- 
diately after  extraction,  where  the  j)ain 
and  in fl animation  have  been  severe, 
found  distinct  red  patches  in  the  very 
substance  of  the  hone.'"  The  observa- 
tion of  a  case  which  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  the  same  scientific  dentist, 
is  conclusive  upon  the  existence,  not  only 
of  blood-vessels,  but  of  absorbents,  in 
the  ivory  part  of  teeth.  He  found  a 
cavity  formed  in  the  very  substance  of  a 
tooth  communicating  with  tlie  natural 
cavity,  and  filled  with  pus, — an  example 
of  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  ab- 
sorption. 

The  existence  of  pain  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  sufficient  evidence  of  vitality 
in  an  organ.  The  touching  of  an  ex- 
posed portion  of  the  ivory  of  a  tooth 
with  a  pointed  instrument,  usually  gives 
pain  to  the  individual.  A  fracture  of  a 
portion  of  a  tubercle  from  a  good  molar 
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tooth  ill  my  own  nioutli,  has  exposed 
some  ivory.  J'lie  aji])licatioii  to  it  of 
the  juice  ol"  a  fresh  currant,  of  vinog-ar, 
or  of  lcni(>7i-juice,  causes  g-reat  pain. 
There  can  he  no  douht  that  teeth  are  or- 
g-anized  bodies,  and  tliat  tlic  vessels  and 
nerves  with  wliich  tliey  are  supplied 
reach  thmi  particularly  ti)rouj,r]i  the  den- 
tal hole,  but  partly  through  the  dental 
membrane  surrounding  the  root,  where 
it  seems  to  he  a  medium  of  nourishment 
to  the  ivory.  (See  Serres,  Essai.  (Sec. 
p.  67.)  The  teeth  and  the  jaws  are  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  laws  rcj^ulating 
vitality:  but  the  phenomena  attendant 
upon  the  jjrofjress  of  each,  arc  liable  to 
deviate  from  the  norma  of  a  j)erfectly 
healthy  state.  The  definition  ol"  the 
conditions  of  the  rule  of  health  i.sby  no 
means  easy.  An  appntximation  td  the 
truth,  in  our  statements  of  the  events  in 
the  protfres-s  of  g-rowth,  is  all  that  can 
be  attempted;  and  the  influences  modi- 
fying' health  in  civilized  communities, 
as  our  vanity  teaches  us  to  call  the  pre- 
sent cong-regatioiis  of  iiidi\iduals  in  so- 
ciety, renders  our  eflTorts  more  difficult 
as  we  jiroceed.  The  difficulty  arises 
from  the  want  of  a  standard.  Where 
numbers  are  influenced  by  surrounding^ 
circumstances  to  err  in  the  jirogre.ss  of 
healthy  de\eloj)nient,  it  becomes  very 
puz/ling  to  establish  a  standard  of  nor- 
mal growth  as  to  ejiochs,  and  sometimes 
even  a.s  to  just  configuration. 

How  are  we  to  determine  the  stan- 
dard of  a  proper  size  and  sha])e  of  the 
jaws  ?  and  h()w  can  the  ratio  of  size  of 
the  teeth  to  the  jaws  be  fixed  but  by  re- 
peated observations  on  numbers  of  per- 
fectly healthy  in(li\iduals  ?  It  must  i>c 
confessed  that  large  cities  do  not  aflord 
the  re<)uisitf  data. 

The  growth  of  the  jaws  has  not  failed, 
liowe\er,  to  attract  the  attention  of  ana- 
tomists. John  Hunter,  who  saw  the  im- 
portance of  "  a  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  two  jaws  }^ow ,"  "  to 
the  understanding  the  shedding  of  the 
teeth,"  states  that  they  "  seem  to  difler 
in  their  manner  of  g^row  ing  froui  other 
hones,  and  also  varv  according  to  age." 
In  the  fd'tus,  the  jaw  bones  at  \arious 
periods  "  increase  in  all  directions,  but 
more  considerably  iKirktrnids.^^  "  Till 
twelve  months  after  lurtli  tlie  jaw  still 
increa-'>e>.  in  all  ]>oints,  when  the  bodies 
of  all  the  six  teeth  arc  pretty  well 
fonned  ;  but  it  ne\er  after  increases  in 
length  Ixtwteii  (he  sv  niphvsis  and  lh<- 
Kixth  tuotli  ;  and  from  this  time,  too,  the 


alveolar  process,  which  makes  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  arches  of  both  jaws, 
never  becomes  a  section  of  a  larg'cr  cir- 
cle; whence  the  lower  part  of  a  child's 
face  is  flatter,  or  not  so  projecting-  for- 
wards, as  in  the  adult." 

"  After  this  time,  the  jaws  leng-then 
only  at  their  posterior  ends." 

The  w  h(de  force  (tf  grow  th  is,  in  fact, 
directed  fiom  the  ]»oslerior  part  forw  ards; 
and  the  influence  of  this  law  is  very  re- 
markable in  determining  the  direction, 
perhaps  the  size,  of  the  teeth,  and  in 
modelling-,  perhaps,  the  shajie  of  the 
fac<>. 

As  the  individual  <jrows,  from  child- 
hood upw ards,  we  see  reniarkalde  alte- 
rations taking-  place  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  his  jaws.  At  birth  the  lower 
jaw  has  hardly  any  angle;  but  at  fifty 
or  si.xty  it  is  so  well  marked  that  its 
presence  is  not  doubted.  After  that 
time,  perhaps  another  change  may  be 
perceived.  If  at  eig-hty  the  teeth  are 
all  g-one,  the  lower  jaw^  has  lost  its  al- 
veolar jirocesses ;  and  in  shutting-  the 
mouth  the  chin  is  throw  n  uj),  projecting; 
much  beyond  the  upper  jaw,  and  com- 
ing into  a  line  with  the  articulation. 
The  angle  of  the  jaw  disap])eai-s,  evinc- 
ing a  type  of  configuration  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  at  the  middle  term  of 
existence.  The  same  changes,  though  in 
a  less  remarkable  degree,  are  observable 
in  the  maxillary  tuber  of  the  upper  jaw — 
a  jiart  w  hich  may  be  considered  as  cor- 
res})oiiding-  to  the  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

If  the  jaws,  then,  undergo  such  re- 
markable changes  in  the  progress  of 
life,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sujipose 
that  there  may  be  many  eircunistances 
attendant  on  their  growth  which  must 
influence  the  airangenient  as  well  as  the 
<-onfignration,  and  even  the  structure,  of 
the  teeth,  w  hich  are  organized  bodies, 
su])|>lied  with  large  blood-vessels  and 
nerves,  and  liable  to  diseases  peculiar  to 
their  tissui'.  On  the  other  hand,  the  de- 
veloj)ment  of  the  jaws  themselves  may, 
in  a  great  measure,  be  dependent  iijion 
the  relative  prog^fess  of  the  teeth  tlimugh 
all  the  phases  of  their  existence. 

I)e  la  Baire  has  remarked  (Sccondc 
])i  ntition,  ]i.  iMJ),  that  tin-  growth  of  thb 
jaws  is  dependent  upon  the  sue(-essive 
develo|)meiit  of  the  teeth  ;  a  truth  which 
is  but  half  stated,  since  normality  re- 
rpiires  a  mutual  influeiK-e,  not  suffi- 
ciently allowed  for  in  our  physiological 
reflections.     The  jaw  s  and  the  teclh  re- 
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blished  in  either.     Let  us  inquire  into  

the   changes  which  take  place   in  the  ^^^.^^^  f.^^^^^^ 

su-ucture  of  the  jaws,  as  connected  with     -*  "  """  -^  J 

the  appearance  and  marshalling  of  the  Sir, 

teeth  oi  the  second  dentition,  to  which  In  the  reijort  of  Dr.  Elliotson's  lectures, 
we  may  proceed  after  regarding  the  dif-  in  one  oiyour  late  numbers,  are  the  fol- 
ferences  in  the  characters  of  the  teeth  of  lowing  expressions.  The  Doctor  is  speak- 
both  dentitions  ;  these  present  consi-  jng  of  the  Ascaris  lumbricoides.  "  It 
derations  evincing  a  difference  in  the  is  far  more  common  in  children,  and 
types  of  configuration  in  the  infant  and  rarer  as  people  grow  old  ;  it  is  usually 
in  the  adult,  that  are  ver^  remarkable,  found  in  the  small  intestines,  occasion- 
The  teeth  of  the  first  dentition  have  con-  ally  in  the  large,  or  in  the  stomach ;  I 
sisted  of  twenty  ;  of  these,  for  each  jaw,  j,ave  known  a  person  vomit  one." 
four  were  incisors,  two  canine,  and  four  If  you  think  there  is  any  thing  worth 
molar  :  these  are  sometimes  called  milk  notice  in  the  following  case,  which  oc- 
teeth,  deciduous  teeth,  temporary  teeth,  curred  in  my  practice,  it  is  much  at 
They   differ   from    their   successors    in     your  service. 

number,  in  being  smaller,  partly  in  the  "  A.  young  woman  applied  to  me,  com- 
form  of  some,  and  in  the  want  of  com-  plaining  of  sickness,  sinking  at  the 
pleteness  of  gradation  in  tj'pe  which  the  stomach,  want  of  appetite,  and  rather 
presence  of  a  larger  number  can  afford.       violent  gastrodynia — not  constant,  but 

The  most  considerable  difference  be-  occurring  at  indefinite  periods, 
tween  the  teeth  of  the  two  dentitions  is  xhe  treatment  pursued  relieved,  but 
in  the  characters  of  the  double  teeth.  jiJ  not  remove,  those  symptoms ;  when 
In  the  first  set,  the  molares  have  crowns  one  day  she  was  attacked  with  a  regular 
stronger  in  proportion  to  the  roots,  and  and  fully-formed  paroxysm  of  inter- 
the  crowns  are  less  elevated  than  in  the  mittent  fever,  which  assumed,  to  the 
permanent  teeth.  best  of  my  recollection,  a  tertian  form. 

A  comparison  is  sometimes  instituted  Having  ascertained  that  there  was  no 
between  the  deciduous  molares  and  the  oro"anic  mischief  about  her,  I  gave  her 
teeth  which  are  to  replace  them  ;  and  it  Dr.  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic,  in 
is  said  that  the  teeth  of  the  first  denti-  combination  with  some  light  bitter  in- 
tion  are  here  larger  than  those  of  the  fusion.  About  two  days  after,  she  in- 
second.  The  comparison  is  not  fairly  formed  me  that,  immecJiately  after  tak- 
instituted,  for  the  small  molar,  or  bicus-  jno-  a  dose  of  her  medicine,  she  was 
pid  teeth,  have  none  analogous  to  them  attacked  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  sto- 
in  the  first  dentition;  they  constitute  mach,  with  a  sensation  as  of  something 
the  link  which  was  wanting  to  a  perfect  niovino- ;  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
gradation  of  character,  from  the  teeth  of  becoming  sick,  she  vomited  either  five 
simplest  configuration  to  those  of  more  or  seven  large  lumbricales  (the  largest 
complex  structure.  In  the  upper  jaw  of  which  must  have  been,  according  to 
they  have  more  room  generally,  and  the  her  description,  six  inches  long  at  least), 
root  bifurcates ;  in  the  lower  jaw  the  ^11  dead.  From  that  time  the  more  ob- 
bicuspid  more  resembles  a  single  tooth,  stinate  symptoms  of  the  gastric  disease 
The  teeth  of  the  first  dentition,  which  gave  way — the  intermittent  affection 
have  been  replaced  by  these,  had  four  or  only  remaining.  This  was  shortly 
five  tubercles  on  their  crowns,  two  fangs  cured,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  never 
in  the  lower,   and  three  in  the   upper    returned. 

jaw;  so  that  they  differ  from  bicuspid  ]>^ow  two  questions  appear  to  me  to 
teeth  in  several  important  characters,  present  themselves  here.  In  the  first 
The  second  molar  of  the  first  dentition  place,  was  the  death  of  the  worms  ow- 
is  in  every  respect  formed  on  the  decided  mg  to  the  action  of  the  mineral  sol u- 
type  of  the  double  teeth,  and  far  from  tjon?  and  in  the  second,  if  it  were, 
having  an  analogy  to  a  bicuspid,  is,  in  might  not  a  similar  treatment  be  used 
fact,  more  bulky  than  the  first  permanent  ^ith  propriety  (nothing  in  the  shape  of 
molar  tooth.  organic  affection  forbidding)  in  any  case 

where  the  presence  of  the  ascaris  L.,  or 
[To  lie  continued.]  ^^^^  ^^^  jjjg  tape-woiTii,  was  either  known 

or  strongly  suspected  ? 
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The  first  question,  I  confess,  I  am  in- 
clined to  answer  in  the  affirmative  ;  as 
I  can  hardly  consider  the  power  of  the 
infusion  used  to  he  equal  to  the  produc- 
tion of  such  results. 

As  to  the  second  question,  I  am  not 
so  wild  as  to  raise  a  theory  on  so  slight 
a  foundation  ;  but  as  the  means  made 
use  of  (h),  in  my  judg'ment,  a])pear  to 
have  had  a  >  cry  quick  and  most  decided 
effect  in  this  instance,  and  as,  with  pro- 
))er  care,  they  are  easily  adapted  to  all 
affcs,  mi<^ht  it  not  be  worth  while  to 
give  them  a  trial  in  a  species  of  disease 
which  is  often  both  troublesome  and 
dangerous,  and  not  easily  reached  by 
ordinary  means? 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  telHng  my  medi- 
cal brethren  what  tliey  knew  before ; 
but  in  a  profession  like  ours,  in  which 
tliere  is  so  wide  a  range  for  theor}-,  I 
conceive  that  iMit  only  he  who  communi- 
cates a  new  fact,  but  even  he  who  sets 
an  oI<I  one  in  a  new  light,  is  at  least 
worthy  of  some  attention. 
I  am,  sir. 
Yours  very  obediently, 

Lewis  Evans. 

Fiiisbury-Place,  October  24,  1833. 


REPLY  TO  A 

"  FELLOW  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 

PHYSICIANS," 

By  a  Petitioning  LiCENTrxTE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 


Sir, 
I  AM  delighted  to  find  that  the  College 
of  Physicians  have  at  length  brf)ken  the 
dignified  silence  in  which  they  appeared 
to  delight,  and  that  one  of  their  iiiimbt-r 
has  stejiped  forward  to  defend  their  cor- 

ftorate  luonojioly.  Permit  me  to  offer  a 
ew  cursory  reflections  on  the  letter  of 
your  correspondent,  "  A  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians." 

He  begins  by  observing,  "  that  the 
petitioning  Licentiates  are  pleased  to 
a.ssert,  that  by  the  charter  of  Henry 
VIII.  the  pcr])etuity  of  tlie  College  was 
to  be  kept  uj)  by  the  future  aduii.ssi(m 
of  all  men  of^  the  same  faculty  into  the 
College — a  statement  which  has  been 
overruled  by  the  courts  of  law  again 
and  again.'*  To  which  I  replv,  that 
Uie   siuipic  tircumstautc   of  its  having 


been  so  ruled  again  and  again,  shews 
that  parties  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
first  decision  of  the  judges,  and  that 
reasonable  grounds  existed  for  praying 
a  revision  of  such  decisicm.  The  dic- 
tum of  the  Judges,  in  this  case,  was 
founded  on  the  consideration  of  several 
clauses  in  the  charter,  but,  while  the 
following  Avords  stand  part  of  it,  the 
Licentiates  may  surely  be  permitted, 
without  a  sneer,  to  call  the  attention  of 
Parliament  to  the  predicament  in  which 
they  are  placed  :  — "  Memoratis  niedicis 
concessimus,  quod  ipsi,  omnesqiie  ho- 
mines ejusdem  facultatis  de  et  in  civi- 
tate  piiedicta,  sint,  in  re  ct  nomine, 
unum  corpus  et  communitas  perjietua, 
sive  Collegium  perpetuutn."  Until 
lawyei-s  can  rail  the  words  "  omnes 
et  perpctuum"  out  of  this  bond,  judges 
may  decide,  but  Licentiates  will  con- 
tinue to  be  dissatisfied. 

Your  correspondent  then  asks,  "What 
is  it  that  the  Licentiates  covet  ?  Is  it 
the  privilege  of  paying  an  annual  sub- 
scription, or  of  examining  candidates  at 
a  very  inadequate  salary,  or  the  mere 
name  of  Fellow  ?"  This  question,  sir, 
is  very  easily  answered.  The  Licen- 
tiates covet  all  that  the  Fellows  strive 
to  withhold  from  them.  Whatever  pri- 
vileges the  latter  wish  to  retain,  the 
former  desire  to  participate  in.  They 
covet  the  privilege  of  examining  as 
well  as  of  being  examined,  of  eligibility 
to  all  the  lionourable  offices  in  the  first 
medical  corporation  in  the  kingdom. 
They  are  actually  so  unreasonable  .as 
even  to  covet  an  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing President  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians!! They  have  that  strange  ol)li- 
ouity  of  perception,  as  to  imagine  that 
tne  elevation  of  such  a  man  as  Sir  Gil- 
bert Blune  to  the  President's  chair  for 
three  or  four  years,  would  have  added 
lustre  to  the  College.  Honour  is  to 
them  as  dear  as  it  is  to  the  Fellows. 
Many  of  them  covet  not  practice  for  the 
money  that  it  brings,  but  for  the  station 
in  society  which  it  gives.  These  are 
the  spulia  opima  which  the  Licentiates 
are  struggling  to  gain  a  share  of,  and 
for  the  possession  of  which  they  would 
joyfully  contribute  tlieir  five  guineas  a 
year; — and  can  the  Fellows  ol  the  C(d- 
lege — iheii  of  liberal  feelings,  educated 
(as  your  correspondent  justly  remarks) 
in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same 
classes  as  tiie  iiigliest  ranks  of  society- 
blame  tiiein  for  their  anxiety  to  erase 
the  mask  tif  infcrioril v  '     I  ^»ill  not  — 
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I  cannot — believe  it.  I  feel  assured, 
that  when  once  the  voice  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  nation  has  decreed  that  there 
shall  be  no  distinctions  among  physi- 
cians, except  such  as  arise  from  their 
age,  experience,  and  general  character 
in  the  profession,  the  Fellows  will  gladly 
abolish  the  obnoxious  bye-laws  (by- 
gone laws  w  oiild  be  a  more  appropriate 
term)  and  receive  into  their  body  every 
physician  whose  competence  to  practise 
Las  been  proved  by  an  adequate  exami- 
nation. The  Licentiates,  in  this  re- 
spect, ask  no  indulgence.  Let  tbera 
be  examined,  if  the  College  think  fit, 
in  Galen  and  Areta-ns ;  but  having  been 
examined,  and  pronounced  competent 
to  aspire  to  the  senior  physicianship  of 
Bartholomew's,  Guy's,  and  St.  George's, 
let  them  not  be  told  that  they  are  incom- 
petent for  the  offices  of  Censor,  Elect, 
or  President. 

But  here,  again,  sir,  I  remember  your 
correspondent,  who  escapes  out  of  this 
net  bj"  informing"  us  that  any  Licentiate, 
thirty-seven  years  of  age,  really  entitled 
to  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  profession, 
may,  after  practising  seven  yeai-s  in 
London,  stand  a  chance  of  getting  into 
the  College,  provided  he  will  submit  to 
a  second  examination,  conducted  before 
a  large  body  of  men  whose  various  cha- 
racters and  attainments  would  render 
them  a  kind  of  check  upon  one  another. 
Really,  sir,  I  know  not  bow  the  Licen- 
tiates can  sufficiently  express  their  gra- 
titude for  this  boon.  It  is  not  enough 
that  they  have  practised  seven  years  iu 
Loudon  \^  ith  credit — it  is  not  enough 
that  they  are  "  really  entitled  to  a  dis- 
tinguished rank  in  the  profession," — 
they  must  go  through  the  ordeal  of  an 
examination  before  the  whole  body  of 
Fellows  (at  the  comitia  majora  next 
after  tiie  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist), 
and  afterwards  be  balloted  for.  This, 
sir,  is  the  special  favour  extended  to 
those  Licentiates  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  eyes  of  their  profes- 
sional brethren,  by  tlieir  moral  conduct 
and  learning  {tarn  moribiis  qnam  doc- 
trina)  during  the  probationary  period  of 
seven  3ears ! 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  kw 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  liberal 
ofl'er.  Your  correspondent  remarks  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  such  a 
man  were  to  ex'press  a  serious  wish  to 
be  examined  in  tliis  fashion,  the  favour 
would  be  granted  him.  This  is  certainly 
an  advantage  gained,  if  it  be  true,  as 


I  have  always  been  given  to  understand, 
that  the  only  Licentiate  who  ever  asked 
that  favour  (the  late  learned  Dr.  Wells) 
was  refused. 

As  your  con'espondent  is  happily  in  a 
communicative  mood,  perhaps  he  would 
have  the  kindness  to  give  some  explana- 
tion of  the  apparent  harshness  in  re- 
fusing to  the  Licentiates  the  use  of  the 
College  Library,  except  under  the  same 
restrictions  as  apply  to  other  members 
of  the  profession.  I  would  especially 
direct  his  attention  to  the  correspondence 
which  took  place,  with  reference  to  this 
question,  in  1812,  between  Dr.  Harvey, 
Dr.  Bree,  and  Dr.  Henderson  ;  and  re- 
spectfully venture  to  inquire  whether 
the  lapse  of  twenty  years  has  made  any 
alteration  in  the  views  of  the  College 
on  the  subject  of  access  to  their  Library  ? 

When  your  correspondent  has  replied, 
with  the  candour  which  I  anticipate,  to 
this  question,  I  shall  hope  for  your  per- 
mission to  address  him  once  again,  for 
much  yet  remains  to  be  said. 

"  Manet  alta  mente  repostum 

Judicium  Paridis." 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

One  of  the  Forty-nine. 


THE  LATE  RICE-IBhE  PROCEED- 
INGS OF  THE  BOLT-COURT 
SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
If  the  shade  of  Fothergill  could  have 
been  present  at  the  exhibitions  which 
have  been  got  up  at  the  London  Medical 
Society  during  the  last  four  evenings  of 
its  meetings,  it  must  have  blushed  to 
witness  such  a  pei-version  of  those  pre- 
mises which  might  have  been  the  patri- 
mony of  some  part  of  his  family.  You 
are  probably  aware  that  the  Society  has 
had  a  series  of  entertainments,  by  Dr. 
Tytler,  in  which  he  has  shewn  them 
that  rice  has  been  the  principal  actor  on 
the  various  stages  of  the  world,  of  the 
great  drama  of  cholera.  The  Doctor 
proved  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
the  London  Medical  Society  to  be  sup- 
plied with  sound  reasoning,  fair  deduc- 
tions, and  logical  conclusions;  on  the 
contrary,  the  grossest  assumptions,  the 
most  barefaced  statements,  and  the  most 
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iHsunistiiig'corot  ism, were  sufficient  to  coin- 
Jiiaiiil  its  atteutiun  for  four  nights,  and  to 
obtain  for  hiiu  an  almost  unanimous  vote 
of  thanhx.  Tlic  Doctor  first  began  hv 
stating,  tliat  a  deteriorated  rice  grew  in 
the  East,  in  the  year  previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  cholera  at  Jessore ; 
that  the  eating  of  this  rice  produced 
cliolera  there;  tliat  its  exportation  into 
various  parts  propagated  the  disease; 
and  that  wherever  the  cholera  prevailed, 
he  had  found  this  diseased  rice  to  have 
been  carried.  It  was  in  vain  to  attemjtt 
to  stem  this  torrent  of  absurdity  by  asK- 
ing  how  this  diseased  rice  was  delayed 
reaching  our  shores  until  1H32,  when 
the  cholera  first  appeared  in  England  ? 
—  how  the  cholera  should  appear  in  the 
liighlands  of  Scotland,  v\here  the  inha- 
bitants live  on  oat  cakes,  and  do  not 
know,  and  never  saw,  rice. ^  or  how  it 
should  appear  in  the  huts  of  the 
Irish,  who  eat  potatoes,  and  cannot 
buy  rice  ?  —  how  an  infant  at  the 
breast,  who  never  ate  food  of  any 
kind,  should  be  attacked  with  cho- 
lera.^ or  how  the  English  could  be 
jiroved  to  have  eaten  this  red  rice,  spe- 
cimens of  which  the  Doctor  exhibited 
to  the  Society,  and  which  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  rice  in  common  use  in  this 
country,  that  iew  of  our  cooks  could  be 
persuaded  that  it  was  rice,  much  less  to 
have  nut  it  into  their  puddings.'  All 
tlicse  difficulties  were  got  over  by  the  fol- 
lowing a>suni])tions: — That  cholera  had 
l»revaiied  in  this  country  for  many  years 
unnoticed,  and  unknown  to  medical 
men  ;  that  he  had  seen  an  highlander 
who  had  lived  on  rice  from  his  infancy; 
that  a  cargo  of  rice  had  entered  the  port 
of  Li\er|iool,  which  must  have  been  in- 
tended lor  Ireland  ;  that  the  mothers  of 
infants  at  the  breast  ate  rice,  and  so 
conveyed  it  to  the  bodies  of  their  off- 
spring ;  that  the  red  rice  was  bought  at 
IJd.  per  ])ound,  submitted  to  the  expen- 
sive pntcess  of  bleaching ;  that  it  was 
tlxii  ground,  mixed  with  the  flour,  and 
made  into  i)read  ;  and  this  latter  was 
maintained  in  the  face  of  the  fact,  that 
thf  very  best  w  heat  flour  could  be  bought 
at  rjd.  per  pound,  ready  to  be  made  into 
bnad,  Nv  ithoMt  n-cpiiring  the  process  of 
bkacliiiig  or  grinding.  Leitirs  and 
doeumcnts  vxre  read,  pro%iiig  ihal  at 
}iilst(Ui  and  other  ])laces  where  clndera 
prevaih'd  most  extensively,  rice  was 
srarcily  or  not  at  all  used  as  an  article 
of  food.  "  No  nnilter,"  said  Dr.  Ty  tier; 
"  if  rice  was   used   at  all,  it  was  suffi- 


cient to  produce  cholera ;"  the  quantity- 
had  notliing  to  do  with  it.  One  gen- 
tleman stated  that  he  had  eaten  a  table- 
spoonful  of  this  dama2"edrice,asane.vpe- 
nment,withoutanyilleftects.  "  Oh,"said 
the  Doctor,  "  it  would  renuire  a  pound 
to  produce  cholera;"  thus  brow-beating 
the  Society  by  these  contrary  assertions. 
A  fact  was  mentioned  of  a  lady  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  fattening  fowls  on 
this  damaged  rice :  "  True,"  said  the 
Doctor;  "  a  diet  that  might  agree  with 
animals  might  be  poison  to  man ."  and 
this  was  said  in  the  face  of  statements 
which  he  had  previously  made,  of  its 
producing  cholera  in  goats,  and  mortifi- 
cation of  their  genitals,  and  sloughing 
of  the  beaks,  and  mortification  of  the 
heads  of  fowls.  Aiiother  fact  was  stated 
by  a  gentleman,  that  in  some  establish- 
ment where  the  cholera  had  ])revailed 
dreadfullv,  very  little  rice  had  beea 
used,  and  that  of  the  very  best  quality, 
attested  by  the  person  who  purchased 
it,  and  the  price  given  ;  in  answer  to 
which  the  Doctor  stated,  that  bad  rice 
was  not  known  by  its  price  or  by  its 
looks,  but  by  its  effects ;  it  was  sufficient 
for  him  to  know,  that  if  cholera  prevail- 
ed, bad  rice  must  have  been  eaten. 
Another  gentleman  mentioned  the  fact 
of  a  child  labouring  untler  the  choleric 
diarrhnt^a,  and  a  decoction  of  rice  havin^^ 
been  ordered  for  it  as  a  remedy,  and 
the  bowel  complaintrelieved.  TiieDoctor, 
who  misunderstood  the  matter,  said, 
"  to  be  sure,"  it  was  what  he  main- 
tained, that  rice  ])roduced  cludera;  but, 
upon  being  told  that  he  had  mistaken 
the  comnuinication,  for  tliat  it  stopped 
the  coniidaint,  "  to  be  sure,"  he  said, 
the  rice  having  been  all  carried  out  of 
the  body,  the  bowels  stoj)ped  just  as 
he  was  more  successful  than  others  iu 
this  disea.se,  !)y  giving  purgatives. 

One  gentleman  thought  the  subject 
worthy  of  deeper  consideration,  and 
that  we  ought  to  wait  for  a  few  years  of 
cholera  experience  before  we  decided 
this  matter.  Whether  for  the  benefit 
of  .succeeding  ages  lie  might  \\h\i  to  have 
a  few  thousands  more  of  the  present 
race  sacrificed,  to  enable  him  to  come 
to  his  loMg-dra\ui  conclusions,  I  do  in)t 
know  ;  but  I  think  if  he  re(|uires  so  much 
time  to  make  up  his  mind  to  a  plain  fact 
like  this,  it  is  a  pity  but  that  he  had  lived 
in  ibetimeof  theantediluvians  ;  he  might 
then,  in  the  course  of  some  few  centu- 
ries, have  arrived  at  somr  few  conclu- 
bious  in  mcdicul  knowledge. 
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I  think,  sir,  I  need  not  venture  fur- 
ther in  detailing-  thedifferent  Aets  of  the 
representation  of  this  mono-maniacal 
farce.  That  the  London  Medical  Society 
has  suffered  a  disg-race,  in  tacitly  ac- 
knowledging- the  value  of  such  commu- 
nications, I  think  is  evident  to  all.  As 
to  Dr.  Tytler,  he  is  to  be  pitied :  he  has 
evidently  been  labouring-  under  a  delu- 
sion for  years,  and  with  his  preposses- 
sions, who  can  wonder  at  the  zeal  which 
he  has  displayed  in  endeavouring-  to  pro- 
pag-ate  Ins  rice  doctrine?  With  the 
melancholy  impression  on  his  mind, 
that  rice  could  occasion  cholera  and 
yellow  fever,  which  he  stated  to  have 
been  produced  at  Cadiz  by  it,  and  all 
other  "  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to;"  com- 
bining- this  its  means  of  destroyiug  the 
liuman  race,  with  its  effects  as  detailed 
by  him  of  producing-  sloug-hing  of  the 
genitals,  thus  striking-  at  the  very  roots 
of  reproduction,  he  must  have  been 
horror  struck  with  the  notion,  that  if 
mankind  would  so  pertinaciously  adhere 
to  the  eating-  of  rice,  that  he  himself  was 
destined  to  realize  the  fiction,  and  be- 
come the  hero  of  the  poem  of  the  Last 
Man  .1 !  ! 

In  justice  to  the  President,  it  is  right 
to  meiition  that  he  endeavoured  to  bring- 
these  mischievous  proceedings  to  an 
earlier  conclusion,  but  the  sense  (?)  of  the 
Society  was  ag-ainst  him. 

By  giving-  the  above  insertion  in  the 
Medical  Gazette  I  shall  be  much 
obliged,  and  I  think  by  it  the  public 
may  judge  how  far  they  need,  or  need 
not,  be  afraid  of  eating  rice. 

I  am,  sir, 
An  Eve-Witness. 

Oct.  23,  1833. 
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'  L'Auteur  se  toe  a  allonger  ce  q-ae  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abrdger."— D'Alkmbert. 


Eno/clor/raphie  des  Sciences  Medicales; 

Reimpression  generale  des  Ouvrages 

periodicjues   sur  ces  Sciences  puhlies 

en   France,  savoir ;    f^c.  ^c.     Tomes 

I.— X.     Dulau. 

This  is  decidedly  the  most  remarkable 

of  the  Brussels  editions  that  we  have  yet 

gcen — remarkable  as  almost  all  of  them 

are  for  compactness  and  cheapness.  Who- 

eVcr  wishes  to  have  a  complete  medical 


library,  and  more  particularly  to  keep 
pace  with  French  periodical  literature, 
cannot  do  w  ithout  the  Encyclographie. 
Its  striking  and  chief  feature  is  its 
economy,  both  as  regards  its  price  and 
the  space  it  occupies.  A  single  tome, 
which  comes  out  monthly,  contains  a 
whole  month's  brochures  published  at 
Paris ;  and  its  capacity  is  enormous,  for 
it  swallows  lip  no  less  than  thirteen  dis- 
tinct periodicals  -such  as  the  Anuales 
d'Hygiene,  Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  and 
Journal  Hebdomadaire ;  together  with  a 
long  etcetera  of  Memoires,  Theses,  Bib- 
liographie,  and  Sucietes  savantes. 


A  New  Method  of  making  Anatomical 
Preparations,  particularly  those  re- 
lating to  the  Nervous  System.  By 
Joseph  Swan. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  this  useful 
and  very  ingenious  work  has  just  ap- 
peared in  a  third  edition.  It  cannot  fail 
to  be  productive  of  much  good,  now  that 
anatomy  may  be  studied  above-board, 
and  free  from  those  restrictions  which 
hitherto  rendered  it  a  clandestine  busi- 
ness. The  beautiful  productions  of  Mr. 
Swan  —  both  his  preparations  in  the  Col- 
lege Museum,  and  his  splendid  plates  of 
the  nerves — must  make  every  anatomist 
anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  experience 
of  such  a  guide;  and  the  information 
which  the  author  here  liberally  affords, 
will  shew  that  he  is  no  churl  about  it, 
nor  desirous  of  being  reputed  a  dealer  in 
secret  arts. 
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"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  milii,  dignitatcn 
Artis  MediciB  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  iu 
publicum  sit,  dieendi  periculum  non  recuso." 

Cicero. 


RESPONSIBILITY   OF   MEDICAL 
PRACTITIONERS. 

Our  continental  brethren  are  just  now 
engaged  in  a  discussion  in  which  they 
they  exhibit  more  esp7-it  de  corps  than 
we  had  ever  given  them  credit  for  :  they 
contend  boldlv  for  the  indefeasible  rights 
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of  the  ])rofession  ;  and  if  they  do  not  g'o  lower  and  inner  marg-in  of  tlio  superior 

RO   far  as   to  maintain  the  infallibility,  fragment. 

they  do  at  least  the  ])erfect  irresponsibi-         Up  to  this  moment  the  attendance  of 

lity,  of  all  medical  men  who  have  been  the  Doctor  g-ave  the  highest  satisfaction 

regularly  educated.  to  the  patient  and  his  friends  ;  when  all 

The  circumstances  out  of  which   this  of  a  sudden  he  was  assailed  with  a  heap 

discussion  has  arisen,  occurred  not  long  of  invective  :  he  was  accused  by  them 


since,  in  the  vicinity  of  Strasburg-.  A 
physician  of  Epfig  was  brought  before 
the  authorities,  on  a  charge  of  mala- 
praxis,  preferred  by  his  patient  and 
three  medical  men  : — but  we  had  better 
give  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  from 
the  lengthened  reports  before  us. 

Early  in  February,  this  year,  a  la- 
bouring man,  while  working  in  a  quarry, 
had  his  right  leg  broken  by  a  fall  of 
stonesand  cla3'  upon  it.  Both  bones  were 
fractured  obliquely;  there  was  an  ex- 
ternal  wound,  and  the  tibia  protruded. 


with  having  maltreated  the  case,  and 
he  was  told  that  other  medical  men 
would  be  called  in  to  try  and  repair  the 
injury. 

Three  medical  men  were  accordingly 
procured— a  physician,  and  two  officiers 
de  saute  (the  lowest  order  of  recognized 
practitioners) — who  proceeded  to  find 
fault  with  every  thing.  They  would 
not  hear  the  expostulations  of  M. 
Mistier,  who  offered  to  refer  the  matter 
to  a  physician  of  the  town  ;  they  cried 
out     against    the     Sauter   apparatus — 


M.  Mistier,  a   doctor  of  the  faculty  of  against  the  use  of  splints — against  the 

Strasburg,  was  called    in.      He    found  delay  that  had  occurred  in  the  consoli- 

the  leg    enormously    swollen;  the  toe  dation,  which   they    said  should  have 

pointed  outwards,  the  heel   turned   in.  been  effected  in  six  or  eight  weeks;  and, 

lie  presently  reduced  the  fracture,  ap-  in  fine,  thej- broke  the  callus,  treated  the 

))licd  Scultctus's  bandage,  with  splints  new    fracture   after  their  own   fiishion, 

furnished  in  the  usual  way,  and  finally  and   drew  up   a  proves  verbal  against 

placed  the  limb  in  the  suspensory  ap])a-  M.  Mistier,  which  was  sent  to  the  Pro- 

ratus  of  Sauter,  with  due  j)recautions  of  curcur  du  Roi,  at  Schelestatt. 
having  the  cloths  frequently  moistened         The  cause  came  on  in  due  time  before 


with  a  cold  fluid  application.  Some 
gangrenous  aj»pearanccs  were  perceived 
at  the  second  visit,  but  they  were 
treated  successfully  with  chlorurct  of 
lime  and  camphorated  spirit.  The 
wound,  howoer,  which  was  occasioned 
by  the  protrusion  of  the  bone,  continued 
to  suppurate,  and  threw  off  small  splin- 
ters, till  about  the  sixth  week,  when  it 
cicatrised.  About  the  eleventh  week, 
M.  Mistier  tried  to  make  his  ])atient 
walk,  but  the  callus  was  too  weak;  so 
he  re-arranged  the  limb,  and  recom- 
mended it  to  be  lefl  so  till  it  was  per- 
fectly con.solidated.  The  leg  was  at 
this  time  as  long  and  as  straight  as  its 
fellow;  there  was  only  observable  a 
slight  prominence  of  about  a  line  at  the 


the  tribunal  of  the  first  instance.  M. 
Mistier  demanded  to  have  the  matter 
referred  to  the  profession ;  his  o]>po- 
ncnts  strongly  objected  to  the  demand  ; 
and  what  was  most  ])rovoking,  M.  Kling, 
their  advocate,  set  no  bounds  to  his  abu- 
sive tirades  ;  he  denounced  M.  Mistier 
as  one  of  the  most  ignorant  of  men,  and 
said  that  he  ought  to  l)e  ex]>ellid  from 
the  Faculty.  The  judges,  however, 
thought  ]>roper  to  appoint  professional 
reporters  to  decide  on  tiie  condu<t  of  the 
parties ;  and  these  were  M.  Rene  Cal- 
liot,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Strasbourg, 
and  M.  F.  Lobstein,  Professor  of  the 
same  learned  body,  along  with  M.  Ser- 
rand,  a  physician  of  Schelestatt. 

We  pass  over  a  long  detail  of  facts 
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given  in  the  report;  but  the  conclusions 
at  which  the  respectable  referees  anived 
were  the  following-  :  —  1.  That  M. 
Mistler's  treatment  of  the  case  had  been 
methodical,  rational,  and  conformable  to 
the  principles  of  the  art;  that  consolida- 
tion of  a  complicated  fracture  might  be 
retarded  for  several  months,  without  any 
blame  being  attachable  to  the  surgeon  ; 
and  that  the  conduct  of  M.  Mistier  ap- 
peared to  be  fiee  from  all  imputation  of 
neglect.  2.  That  with  regard  to  the 
charges  of  the  opposite  party,  they  (the 
reporters)  could  not  sufficiently  under- 
stand on  what  grounds  they  were  made  ; 
nor  could  they  help  entertaining  doubts 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  statements  laid  be- 
fore them.  3.  With  regard  to  the  pa- 
tient, it  was  certain  that  he  would  still 
be  some  months  under  cure,  but  be 
would  not  be  crippled. 

This  report  was  not  only  signed  by 
the  referees  already  mentioned,  but  re- 
ceived the  full  concurrence  of  M.  Fodere, 
who  was  consulted  by  the  defendant ; 
and  in  conseipience,  the  following 
award  w  as  made  by  the  legal  tribunal : 
"  That  the  charges  brought  against  ]V^. 
Mistier  were  frivolous  and  vexatious ; 
that  no  imputation  rested  on  his  charac- 
ter; that  the. patient  had  no  claim  to 
compensation,  but,  on  the  conti'ary, 
should  pay  all  the  costs  ;  and  that  M. 
Mistier  might  insert  in  the  public  pa- 
pers, at  the  expense  of  the  patient,  a 
full  report  of  the  proceedings." 

Such  has  been  the  denouement  of  the 
afTaii- :  now  let  us  come  to  the  remarks 
of  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  Medicale 
upon  it.  This  spirited  writer  deplores  the 
circumstances  which  obliged  the  defen- 
dant to  waive  his  "  right  of  iiTesponsi- 
bility,"  and  to  submit  to  a  trial  of  his 
peers :  and  he  complains  bitterly  of  one 
part  of  the  conduct  of  the  referees. 
"  \Vhy  have  we  not  found,"  he  asks, 
"  both  in  the  defence  of  M.  Mistier,  and 
in  the  report  of  the  medical  jury,  a  clear 
and  strong  ])rotcst  in  favour  of  that  es- 


sential principle  of  all  medical  institu- 
tions —  irresponsibility  ?"  "  For,"  he 
goes  on  to  argue,  "  the  moment  a  pro- 
fessional jury  give  a  verdict,  whatever  it 
may  be,  on  the  conduct  of  one  of  their 
medical  brethren,  they  betray  their  duty 
and  their  rights.  Let  the  verdict  be 
favourable,  no  matter ;  for  if  they  have  a 
right  to  pronounce  their  approval,  they 
have  also  a  right  to  censure :  and  the 
right  of  censuring  being  once  vested  in 
medical  men  to  be  exercised  over  their 
brethren,  we  cannot  sufficiently  de- 
nounce the  mischievous  consequences  to 
which  the  principle  may  lead.  Physi- 
cians, we  repeat,  and  we  shall  never 
cease  to  maintain,  owe  it  to  their  profes- 
sion to  defend  their  imprescriptible  right 
to  iiTesponsibility.  The  regularly-edu- 
cated medical  man  has  given  to  society 
all  the  guarantees  that  can  well  be  de- 
manded of  him :  nor  can  medicine  be 
practised  on  any  less  condition.  We  do 
not  quarrel  with  the  liberality  or  the 
ability  of  the  learned  reporters :  tbey 
were  actuated,  no  doubt,  by  a  desire  to 
do  the  defendant  every  justice ;  but  we 
dread  to  think  what  might  have  been  the 
result  in  other  circumstances ;  and  above 
all  we  blame  them  for  having  neglected 
to  state  and  to  insist  upon  the  grand  and 
fundamental  principle  of — irresponsi- 
bility." 

We  confess  we  have  been  not  a  little 
amused  by  the  tone — the  almost  "  Er- 
cles'  vein" —  in  which  the  matter  is 
taken  up  by  our  foreign  contemporaries 
(for  other  periodicals  beside  the  one  just 
quoted  have  also  discussed  the  point) ; 
we  were  not  prepared  to  find  our  conti- 
nental neighbours,  with  their  existing 
anaugements  of  police  medicale^  at- 
tempting to  make  such  a  stand  for  the 
independence  and  dignity  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  and  it  naturally  occurred  to  us  to 
compare  the  state  of  things  of  which 
they  complain,  with  what  has  long  been 
customary  among  ourselves. 

^V  hat,  it  may  be  asked,  would  be  the 
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result  in  tliis  country  in  a  chargfc  of  mala-  may  suffer  liis  client  to  become  the  \  ictini 

praxis  like  that  just  now  detailed  ?   The  of  poverty  and  distress  ;  and  who  knows 

court  in  which  it  should  be  tried  would  not  how   the  "  cure  of  souls"  may   be 

depend  on  the  injury  done  to  the  pa-  abused — nay,  converted  into  their  "loss," 

tient ;  were  it  to  prove  fatal,  an  indict-  by   the   neglect,   misconduct,   thought- 

ment  for  manslaughter  would  doubtless  lessness — nay,  the  immorality,  of  a  revc- 

be  made  out;  and  in  a  less  serious  ter-  rend  incumbent?     Yet  who,  in  any  case 

minatiou,  an  action  for  damages  would  of  individual  and  even  unquestionable  in- 

lie.     But  at  all  events,  if  the  question  of  jury,  would  or  could  bring  any  of  those 

injury  were  mooted  at  all,  it  would  be  offending  parties  to  justice?    The  offence 

so  before  a  jury  of  twelve  unprofessional  is  generally  visited  only  by  the  censure 

men  ;  and  the  very  fact  of  jiroposing  to  of  those  who  have  immediately  suffered 

refer  it  to  a  medical  jury,  would  most  fromit,or  whose  minds  are  for  the  moment 

probably  tend  to    prejudice  the  defen-  directed  to  the  circumstances;   but  let 

dant's   cause.      In    a  well-known   trial  there  be  the  least  room  for  imputation  on 

which  took  place  a  few   years  ago.  Sir  the  skill  o£  a  medical  man,  and  he  is 

Astley    Cooper,    Mr.    Abernethy,     Sii*  treated  as  if  he  had  no  right  to  share  in 

Charles  Bell,  Mr.  Brodie,  Mr.  Travers,  the  human  infirmity  of  error.     It  may 

and  Mr.  Green,  appeared  as  witnesses  be  very  flattering  to  our  vanity,  in  one 

for  the  defendant,  and  were  unanimous  point  of  view,  to  know  that  so  muchper- 

as  to  the  perfect  propriety  of  the  surgi-  faction  is  supposed  to  be  attainable  in 

cal  treatment  he  had  employed  ;  but  the  our  art ;  but   when  we  find   the  same 

jealousy  of  the  jury  was  aroused  by  the  public  which  visits  so  unrelentingly  the 

very  UTianimity  of  so  strong  a  phalanx  errors  that,    in    tlie  ordinary  course  of 

of  authorities ;    they    were  told   that  it  events,  will  sometimes  happen,  treating 

was  an  attempt  to  tamper  w  ith  their  im-  w  ith   indulgence  and  even   encourage- 

portant  and  sacred  functions;  they  be-  ment  the  dangerous  practices  of  charla- 

lieved  it ;  and  the  very  thing  that  olight  tans — then  do  we  feel   that  we  haye  a 

to  have  got  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  right  to  complain ;  and   though  we  do 

proved,  ow  ing  to  the  circumstances,  the  not  go  the  lengths  of  our  professional 

canst*  of  his  defeat.  brethren  on  the  Continent,  in  claiming  to 

It  is  but  too  true,  that  medical  men  be  accounted  irresponsible,  we  certainly 

liavf    not  even    the   most  remote   legal  think  it  but  just  that  we  should  be  entitled 

claim  to  irresponsil)ility  in  this  country;  to  a  little  liberality.     Our  quacks  alone 

and  this  is  to  be  added  to  the  number  of  may  be  said  to  be  irresponsible  ;  for  un- 

disconraging  circumstances  un<ler  which  less  they  commit  some  gross  and  egre- 

niedicine  is  pursued  in   Great   Britain,  gious  crime,  which  in  any  circumstances 

In  almost  every  other  calling,  an  error  of  would    draw   down   on  them  the  heavy 

judgment  may  be  committed, without  en-  hand  of  the  law,  they  may  ])ursue  their 

tailing  serious  cimscquenees  on  the  party  ordinary  route  of  j>etty  poisoning,  liomi- 

whf»  has  erred.      The  legislator  may  be  cide,  and  swindling,  witliout  being  call- 

grievouslyniistakcnin  hisnotionsof  what  ed   to    an    account  for  it  by  any  one. 

is  for  the  ])ublic  goinl ;  and  the  financier  They  are  as  much  protected  by  tlie  law 

may  inilulge  in  blunders  of  ptditical  eco-  of  the  land  as  any  member  of  either  of 

nomy,  and  liyso  «loing  cause  the  ruin  of  the  Ccdieges  or  coqiorations;  and  wiiilc 

thousands;  the  barrister,   from  want  of  they  thus  enjoy  equal    immunity,  and 

industry  or  zeal,  or  from   ignorance  of  contrive  often  to  reap  more  jirolit  than 

the  law,  or  inability  to  conduct  the  case,  the  regularly  educated,  and  arc  besides 
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troubled,  with  no  qualms  of  conscience, 
•who  that  pretend  to  belong  to  the  pro- 
fession have  better  reason  to  be  con- 
sidered irresponsible  ? 

But  the  Editor  of  the  Gazette  Medi- 
cale  is  not  only  dissatisfied  that  medical 
men  are  held  to  be  answerable  for  mis- 
chances— he  thinks  it  a  hardship  that 
they  should  be  tried  by  their  peers.  He  is 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  professors  of 
Strasburg  for  consenting  to  be  umpires 
between  the  public  and  the  profession  ; 
and  though  in  this  instance  it  fell  to 
their  lot  to  have  nothing  but  what  was 
good  and  favourable  to  say  of  their  con- 
frere, yet  he  shudders  to  tlunk  that  it 
might  have  been  otherwise,  and  that  one 
more  ])recedent  might  thus  have  been  ad- 
ded to  the  dangerous  proceedings  of  pro- 
fessional arbitration,  and  the  possibility 
of  passing  a  verdict  of  censure  on  a  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  profession. 

To  us  this  seems  to  be  the  height  of 
fastidiousness.  How  deplorable  might 
have  been  the  result  if  the  Faculty  of 
Strasburg  had  declined  to  interfere,  and 
the  eloquence  of  M.  Kling — like  that  of 
Brother  Cross,  or  Brother  Taddy,  in  a 
similar  conjuncture— been  allowed  to 
operate  on  the  by-standers  and  the  pub- 
lic I  In  the  English  trial  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  it  is  well  known 
how  different  would  have  been  the  re- 
sult if  the  verdict  had  been  left  to  a 
medical  arbitration  instead  of  to  an  ig- 
norant jury,  who  knew  as  much  about 
the  difficulties  of  medicine  as  they  did 
about  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis :  and 
what,  we  would  ask,  might  not  hav  e  been 
the  issue  of  the  late  investigation  at 
Liverpool,  had  not  the  medical  officers 
of  the  Manchester  Infirmary  very  pro- 
perly and  laudably  accepted  the  re- 
ference which  was  made  to  them,  and 
maturely  weighed  the  circumstances,  and 
returned  their  verdict  with  all  becoming 
solemnity  ?  They  did  not,  indeed,  en- 
ter their  jirotest  against  the  fitness  of 


such  a  tribunal ;  nor  did  they  waste 
their  breath  in  preaching  up  the  doctrine 
of  medical  iixesponsibility :  it  would 
have  been  a  mere  mockery  if  they  had  ; 
for  the  law  of  the  land  is  explicit  on 
that  point.  So,  we  say,  let  Us  but  have, 
on  all  occasions,  a  fair  and  suitable  jury 
of  our  peers,  and  we  shall  be  content  in 
every  case  to  abide  the  issue. 


MORTALITY    OF  THE    LATE    AT- 
TACK OF  CHOLERA  IN  PARIS. 

It  appears  that  the  whole  number  of 
individuals  seized  up  to  the  21st  inst. 
v^as  328,  of  whom  188  were  men,  142 
women  ;  but  the  mortality  has  been  much 
greater  among-  the  latter.  Of  the  186 
men,  72  died  ;  while  73  women  out  of 
the  142  fell  victims  to  the  disorder ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  mortality  of  the  males  was 
38,  while  that  of  the  females  was  51, 
per  cent. 

ALDERSGATE-STREET  DIS- 
PENSARY. 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  a  very  nu- 
merous and  highly -respectable  meet- 
ing of  the  Westminster  Medical  So- 
ciety adopted  unanimously  a  series  of 
resolutions,  which  will  be  found  in 
another  page  :  and  addresses  to  the 
late  medical  officers  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  we  are  glad  to  perceive 
still  continue  to  be  forwarded.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  strong  senti- 
ments of  approbation  respecting  their 
conduct  which  are  entertained  in  all 
quarters.  We  have  given  insertion  to 
several  of  those  addresses,  and  in  our 
present  number  one  or  two  more  will  be 
found ;  but  we  think  it  needless  to  go 
on  printing  others  which  may  hereafter 
be  sent  us :  the  feeling  which  prevails  is 
general,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  it 
has  been  boldly  and  unequivocally  ex- 
pressed by  all  those  whose  good  opinion 
is  worth  having.  The  following  letter, 
which  we  must  say  has  nothing  to  re- 
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commend  it  to  our  notice,  except  the 
appeal  in  the  first  paragrapli,  may  amuse 
some  of  our  readers,  though  it  will  fail 
to  convince  any  : — 

To  the  Editor  oj  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
As  there  are  few  suhjects  upon  which  a 
(liHVrence  of  opinion  docs  not  exist,  I 
shall  hold  myself  excused  in  g'iving' 
puhlicity  (should  you  deem  this  commu- 
nication wortliy  of  insertion)  to  senti- 
ments at  variance  with  the  generally 
expressed  o])inion  relative  to  the  late 
transactions  at  the  Aldersgate-Strcet 
Dispensary.  I  shall  consider  the  sub- 
ject under  three  heads :  — 

1st,  As  regards  the  interests  of  the 
charity  itself; — 2dly,  The  conduct  of  the 
late  medical  officers; — and  3dly,  As  it 
aHect.s,  or  should  affect,  the  characters 
of  thej)resent  medical  officers. 

As  I  do  not  consider  that  the  existing 
law  of  election  either  increases  or  dimi- 
nishes, in  a  material  degree,  the  perma- 
nent pecuniary  interests  of  the  cnarity, 
the  cjuestion  rests  on  the  election  of 
competent  medical  men.  The  objections 
to  the  present  mode  of  election  appear 
tf)  be,  that  it  enables  a  man  to  purchase 
the  situation  ;  or,  as  it  is  contemptuously 
termed,  but/  hinmelf  in.  The  inference 
drawn  from  this  is,  that  merit  without 
money  is  excluded. 

I  regard  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by 
the  patients  as  the  paramount  considera- 
tion ;  and  could  I  view  the  contest  as  a 
question  of  merit,  should  necessarily  ad- 
vocate the  total  abolition  of  every  law 
involving  undue  influence.  But  if  we 
consider  ihc  motives  which  induce  men 
to  become  candidates,  and  the  unavoida- 
ble imj)urilies  of  the  modes  of  election 
(independently  of  the  law  in  question,)  we 
shall  find  that  merit  fonns  a  very  incon- 
siderable jtart  of  their  claims.  The  can- 
didates for  sudi  situations  are  generally 
young  men,  kno«  n  finly  to  their  imme- 
diate friends,  and  heard  of  prr)l)ablv  for 
the  first  time  by  the  great  hotly  of  go- 
vernors, througli  the  medium  of  their 
advertisements.  Their  motives  are  a 
laudable  v*ish  to  obtain  a  more  exten- 
sive field  of  (tbservation,  and  a  justifia- 
ble and)ltion  to  make  it  a  means  of 
rising  in  their  jintfession.  Men  of 
extensive  practice,  or  alread^-aeqiiircd 
celebrity,  seldom,  if  e*er,  enter  the 
arena.       It  is  hypocriiieal  cant  to  affirm. 


that  snch  situations  arc  sought  after 
from  the  pure  and  disinterested  mo- 
tives of  dispensing  benefits  to  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  the 
electors  at  large  can  know  more  of  their 
future  officers  than  tiiat  they  have  passed 
the  requisite  urdeals,  and  arc  all  in  con- 
sequence e((ually  meritorious.  Influ- 
ence, then,  of  one  kind  or  other,  must 
swav  the  electicm,  and  the  merits  of  a 
candidate  who  happens  to  possess  the 
more  ])owcrful  interest,  or  of  him  who 
has  the  heavier  purse,  stand  equally 
high.  It  is  to  me  an  enigma  how  the 
dignity  of  the  profession  suffers  less  in 
the  person  of  one  who  stoops  (for  if  it  be 
stooping  in  one  case,  it  must  be  so  in 
the  other,)  to  be  pufl'ed  off  by  his  friends 
among  the  governors,  than  of  another 
who  with  less  influential  interest  aids 
his  claims  by  the  assistance  of  his  pui-se. 
With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  late 
medical  officers,  they  were  justified  cer- 
tainly, when  left  in  a  minority,  but  by 
no  means  called  upon  to  resign.  In 
opposing  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of 
the  governors,  they  avowedly  acted  on  a 
public  principled  they  resigned  from 
private  motives.  I  call  them  private, 
because  they  had  by  no  means  pre- 
viously ascertained  the  feeling  of  the 
medical  public  on  the  question,  and  be- 
cause the  same  law  exists  in  many  other 
Dispensaries  in  this  metropolis,  which 
have,  and  I  trust  will  continue  to  have, 
the  benefit  of  talent  no  less  distinguish- 
ed. They  evinced,  moreover,  a  feeling 
on  the  subject  of  electing  successors 
which  can  be  considered  in  no  other 
light  than  discreditable. 

It  will  be  ))crceivcd  from  what  I  have 
said,  that  I  unconditionally  approve  of 
the  motives  which  induced  the  gentle- 
men now  in  office  to  come  forward. 
There  was  no  return  for  their  predeces- 
sors, without  glaring  dishonour,  whilst 
the  law  stood  as  it  is;  and  the  majority 
of  the  governors  insisting  that  It  should 
so  stand,  they  were  to  all  intents  and 
])urposes  excluded.  There  was  un- 
drmbtedly  a  feeling  in  favour  of  their 
views  expressed  by  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  profession;  but  the  Candidates 
had  good  reason,  fr(im  personal  know- 
ledge, to  l>e  assured  it  was  not  universal, 
and  the  medical  oflieei-s  of  other  Dis- 
pensarii's,  where  the  oiijcctiiuialile  law 
existed,  still  c«»ntinuing  to  ludil  their 
situations,  was  strongly  connborative  of 
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its  being'  but  partial.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  field  being-  open — the 
charity  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of 
the  means  of  relieving-  the  poor  —  I 
contend  that  no  other  feeling  than  that 
of  justifiable  ambition  was  necessary  to 
induce  candidates  to  come  forward,  and 
that  they  who  have  been  successful  are 
as  free  from  any  charge  of  having  cast 
a  stain  on  the  character  of  the  profession 
to  which  they  belong,  as  any  who  now 
do,  or  ever  have  held,  similar  situations. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  J. 
October  28,  1S33. 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL    SO- 
CIETY. 

RESOLrTIONS  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE 
LATE  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  GENE- 
RAL DISPENSARY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  So- 
ciety, held  at  the  Hunterian  Museum,  on 
Saturday,  October  26th,  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
President,  in  the  chair,  it  was  moved  by 
Dr.  Gregory,  seconded  by  Mr.  Griffith, 
and  resolved  unanimously  — 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  the 
interest  of  the  sick  poor,  and  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  medical  profession,  equallv 
require  that  the  appointments  to  public 
charities  should  be  free  from  the  suspicion 
of  being  open  to  purchase. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Chinnock,  seconded  by 
Dr.  Ryan,  and  resolved  unanimously — 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  .Society,  the 
regulations  lately  adopted  by  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  General  Dispensary,  Alders- 
gate-street,  permitting  any  person  to  at- 
tend, and  vote  personally,  who  should  be- 
come a  governor  seven  days  prior  to  the 
election,  amounts  virtually  to  the  sale  of 
the  professional  appointments. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Webster,  seconded  bj-  Mr. 
Millington,and  resolved  unanimously,  with 
the  exception  of  Dr.  Epps — 

That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Medical  School  are  due  and  are  hereby 
given  to  Drs.  Birkbeck,  Clutterbuck,  Lambe, 
and  Roberts,  and  to  Messrs.  Salmon  and 
Coulson,  for  their  noble  and  disinterested 
conduct  in  resigning  their  offices  rather 
than  tacitly  assent  to  the  introduction  of  a 
law  which  compromises  the  honour  and 
independence  of  the  medical  profession. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Copland,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Sigmond,  and  resolved  unanim  .nsly — 

That  the  most  respectful  thanks  of  this 
Society  be  tendered  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  for  his  liberal  and  en- 
lightened conduct  in  retiring  from  the  Pre- 
sidency of  the  General  Dispensary ;  thereby 


marking  the  sense  his  Royal  Highness 
entertains  of  the  conduct  of  the  medical 
officers  in  resisting  the  adoption  of  a  most 
obnoxious  and  pernicious  regulation. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Somerville,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Hunt,  and  resolved  unanimously — 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  any 
physician  or  surgeon  who  shall  avail  him- 
self of  such  a  law,  and  thus  virtually  pur- 
chase a  professional  appointment  in  any 
public  charity,  forfeits  thereby  his  claim  to 
the  respect  of  his  professional  brethren. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Somerville,  seconded  by 
Dr.  Sigmond,  and  resolved  unanimously — 

That  the  Society  pledges  itself  to  bring 
this,  amongst  other  grievances,  before  such 
committees  as  may  be  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the 
practice  and  regulations  of  the  medical 
profession. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Jewel,  seconded  by  Dr.  J, 
Wyat  Crane,  and  resolved  unanimously — ■ 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  justly 
due.  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  the  medi- 
cal  practitioners  of  Sheffield,  Cork,  Not- 
tingham, and  other  provincial  towns,  for 
their  readiness  to  stand  forward  in  support 
of  the  dignity  of  the  medical  profession. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Stodart,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Greenwood,  and  resolved  unanimously — 

That  these  resolutions  be  signed  by  the 
chairman,  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  and  that 
they  be  inserted  in  the  several  medical 
journals,  and  following  daily  papers  : — The 
Times,  Herald,  Chronicle,  Globe,  and 
Standard. 

T.  J.  Pettigrew,  Chairman. 
Edwd.  Stodart,  Secretary. 


ADDRESS  FROM  MACCLESFIELD. 

To   the  late  Physicians  and   Surgeons   of  the 
Aldersgate- street  Dispensary,  London. 

Gentlemen, 
As  the  time  is  now  arrived  when  it  is  im- 
possible for  observations  from  any  quarter 
to  prejudice  the  question  between  the 
Aldersgate-street  Dispensary  Committee 
and  the  late  medical  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution, we,  the  undersigned  medical  prac- 
titioners of  Macclesfield,  beg  to  express 
our  admiration  of,  and  thanks  for,  the 
high-spirited  stand  which  you  have  made 
against  a  system  calculated  to  introduce 
into  the  profession  a  mercenary  spirit, 
which  would  inevitably  destroy,  in  the  ap- 
IJointment  to  public  medical  offices,  com- 
petition based  upon  the  honourable  prin- 
ciple of  superiority  of  professional  attain, 
ments. 

Elected  yourselves,  to  your  late  stations, 
upon  worthy  qualifications,  Ave  consider 
that  you  have  shewn  an  elevated  sense  of 
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what  is  due  to  the  profession,  and  more 
esi>cLially  to  tlie  public,  in  preferrintf  to 
sacritiee  your  ajjpointments  rather  than  to 
consent  to  a  nii-asure  which  would  quench 
the  spirit  of  medical  emulation,  and  con- 
sign the  interest  of  the  indisrent  sick  to  the 
care  of  tlie  best  bidders  for  the  cliar^e — 
who,  of  course,  would  be  the  least  digni- 
fied members  of  thf  healinij  art 

At  a  period  when  the  public  has  decid- 
edly declared  i(sclf  aijainst  bribery  and 
corruption  in  all  the  sjreat  institutions  of 
Ihe  countrj',  we  feel  that  any  attempt  to 
pcdlute  the  medical  profession  with  such 
debasing  means  oujjht  to  be  treated  with 
public  obloijuy  ;  whilst  the  most  honour- 
able testimony  should  be  rendered  to  those 
men  who  have  stood  forward  to  ward  oft', 
at  all  personal  risks,  so  degrading  an  in- 
fliction. * 

To  you,  then,  gentlemen,  we  offer  our 
sincere  thanks  for  your  manly  resistance 
of  the  objectionable  measure  introduced 
by  the  Committee,  and  we  feel  confident 
that  the  profession  at  lari^e  will,  with  us, 
consider  your  retirement  as  an  hcmourable 
self-devotion  in  the  defence  of  principles 
which,  though  for  a  time  suspended,  must 
eventually  triumph  over  the  sordid  spirit 
of  pecuniary  influence,  applied  to  a  liberal 
science. — We  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servants, 

Thos.  Slacke,  31. D.;  Thomas  Roberts; 
James  Cockson ;  F.  F.  Lallemand; 
John  Fleet;  George  Bostock ;  John 
Braithwaite ;  Thos.  Swanwick, M.I).; 
W.  H.  Dickenson;  Edward  ^lilner; 
F.dward  Fndin;  John  Birchnall ; 
John  WaggstaQ'e;  Thomas  Ilordern. 

NORTHAMPTON  MEETING. 

TOTE  OF  THANKS  TO  THE  L*TE  MEDICAL 
OFFICERS  OF  Till:  A  LUERSG  ATE-STREET 
DISPENSARV. 


Northampton  In6rmarjr,  Oct.  5,  1933. 
At  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  medical  i)rofcssion  resident  in  thi.s 
and  the  neighbouring  counties,  held  at  the 
Infirmary  this  day,  the  fidlowjng  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  unanimously,  or  rather 
pa-ssed  by  acclamation  :  — 

"  That  this  mcetincr,  takinij  into  mature 
consideration  the  nature  and  hearinifs  of 
the  dis|>ute  betwixt  the  (Jovcmnrs  of  the 
Aldersgate. street  Dispensary  and  the  late 
Medical  Orticers  of  that  institutii>n,  are 
uneijuivocally  of  ojunion  that  the  -aiil  ofli- 
cers  have  vindicate*!  their  own  honour, 
and  the  honourand  di^cnity  of  the  medical 
profession,  in  the  noblest  manner,  by  resist- 
ing a  regulation  which  strikes  at  tie  root 


of  honourable  and  talented  competition  for 
medical  offices,  and  opens  the  door  to  ill. 
disguised  venality  and  intrigue. 

"  This  meeting  is  furtliennore  of  opinion, 
that  the  late  medical  otficers  of  the  Alders- 
gate-strect  Dispensary,  by  the  spirited  and 
independent  manner  in  which  they  have 
acted,  are  well  entitled  to  the  supjxtrt  and 
sympathy,  the  thanks  and  applause,  the 
approbation  and  admiration,  of  the  profes- 
siim  at  large. 

Signed  by  A.  Robertson,  M.D. 
Chairman, 

and  60  other  Medical  Practitioners. 

MEDICAL  GALVANISM. 

M.  Palabrat  has  been  engaged  for  some 
time  past  in  endeavours  to  discover  the 
most  convenient  method  of  introducing 
remedial  substances  into  any  ]>art  of  the 
body,  by  means  of  a  galvanic  current. 

That  this  can  be  etfectcd  is  easily  shewn 
by  employing  such  chemical  agents  as  ex- 
ert a  visible  and  easily  obvious  re-action 
upon  each  other;  thus,  if  we  lay  a  com- 
press well  wetted  with  the  hydriodate  of 
potass  upon  one  arm,  and  upon  the  other 
a  solution  of  starch,  a  fine  violet  coh)ur  is 
immediately  manifested  upon  establishing 
the  circuit;  if  iodine  be  usid,  instead  of 
the  hydriodate,  it  is  speedily  found  depo- 
sited upon  the  starch.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  substance  which  is  thus  invisibly 
transmitted  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another,  follows  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
and  is  not  conveyed  directly  through  the 
interjacent  textures,  which  are  the  moist 
conductors  and  firm  part  of  the  galvanic 
are.  M.  Palabrat  is  of  a  difl''erent  opinion, 
and  rests  it  on  some  experiments,  in  which 
he  not  only  well  dried  the  skin  of  the  arms, 
but  covered  a  part  of  it  with  a  ifuni  lac 
varnish;  and  yet  there  was  nr)t  any  inter- 
ruption to  the  galvanic  ])henoinena.  By 
proper  management,  the  medicinal  sub- 
stance which  we  wish  to  In?  transmitted, 
may  be  caused  either  to  remain  in  the 
body  of  the  patient  or  to  be  withdrawn 
from  it.  If  we  desire  the  former,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  employ  acupuncluration 
at  the  same  time. 

M.  Palabrat  a.ssures  us  that  he  has  met 
with  very  satisfactory  success  in  the  treat 
ment  of  stime  ca.ses  which  had  resisted  all 
ordinary  remedies:  lie  mentions  particu- 
larly a  ca.se  of  enormous  sareocele,  ami 
one  of  ol)stinate  quartan  fever.  In  the 
former,  iodine  was  passed  throui^h  the 
tumor;  in  tlie  latter,  quinine  was  intro- 
duced into  the  system. 

'Ihe  memoir  was  intrusted  to  MM.  Ma 
gendie,  Ikcqucrel,  and  Savarl,  who  are  to 
report  upon  il.—AJcd.-Chir.  Ucv. 
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POISONING    BY   THE    FUMES  OF 
ARSENIC. 

A  MAN,  who  was  a  manufacturer  of  the 
blue  pigment  used  in  painting  china,  and 
his  servant,  were  engaged  in  boiling  a 
mixture  of  nitric  acid,  of  cobalt,  and  of 
arsenic.  All  of  a  sudden  the  mattrass 
burst  with  an  explosion,  and  the  room  was 
filled  with  the  fumes.  The  servant  leaped 
out  at  the  window,  and  thus  saved  him- 
self; his  master  was  less  fortunate— he 
was  knocked  down,  and  found  himself  in- 
capable of  rising ;  he  lay  on  the  floor,  till 
his  servant  returned  by  the  door  to  drag 
him  out.  After  eight  days'  most  severe 
suffering,  he  died:  his  body  had  become 
enormously  swollen.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  servant  also,  but  in  a  less  degree  : 
in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours  the  ab- 
domen was  as  large  as  that  of  a  woman  at 
tlie  full  period  of  pregnancy.  He  was 
taken  into  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  derived 
much  relief  from  purgatives  and  baths. 
On  the  third  day  after  his  admission,  he 
passed  a  quantity  of  foetid  gas  from  the 
bowels,  and  experienced  immediate  com- 
fort. The  tympanites  was  gone,  and  he 
left  the  hospital  well. — Ibid. 

SPECULUM  URETHRA. 

M.  GriLLON  has  presented  to  the  Societe 
de  Medichie  Pratique  of  Paris  an  instrument 
by  which  he  can  see  the  ulcerations  to 
which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra 
is  subject  His  speculum  consists  of  a 
very  delicate  silver  tube,  highly  polished 
in  the  interior,  and  about  four  inches  and 
a  half  long.  Eleven-twelfths  of  its  length 
is  provided  with  an  opening  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  diameter;  its  borders,  of 
course,  rounded  and  turned  in,  to  provide 
against  accidents.  At  the  extremity  is  a 
small  telescopic  reflector,  suitably  in- 
clined. Another  reflector,  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  shaped  like  a  truncated 
cone,  is  then  so  adapted  as  that,  by  the 
agency  of  a  common  lamp,  light  may  be 
thrown  in  on  the  interior  of  the  passage; 
and  thus  the  aft'ections  of  the  anterior 
three-fourths  of  the  spongy  part  of  the 
canal  may  be  very  commodiously  discerned. 
—Gazette  des  Hopitaiu. 

BRISTOL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  find  that 
Bristol  is  no  longer  without  its  complete 
medical  school.  The  new  establishment 
was  opened  on  the  14th  of  October,  under 
the  auspices  of  Dr.  Carrick,  who  delivered 
a  very  interesting  address  on  the  occasion. 
Mr.  Hetling  also  made  an  inaugural  ora- 
tion on  the  subject,   in  commencing  his 


surgical  course  at  the  Infirmary.  We  have 
received  reports  of  both,  but  are  sorry  we 
cannot  find  room  for  any  extracts. 

Dr.  Ashburner  has  requested  us  to 
notice  an  inaccuracy  which  occurs  in  his 
article  on  Dentition,  at  p.  1()9,  col.  1, 1.  27, 
of  our  last  number.  For  the  sentence 
commencing  "  Serres  remarks,"  &c.  and 
ending  "  of  a  nature  sui  generis,"  he  wishes 
the  following  to  be  substituted: — 

"  Serres  remarks,  that  the  external 
membrane  has  a  decided  elasticity,  and 
compresses  the  fluid,  which,  with  Hunter, 
he  places  within  the  inner  membrane.  — 
(Essai,  p.  13.)  The  external  is,  according 
to  Meckel,  more  spongy,  lax,  and  soft,  and 
more  thick  than  the  internal  membrane, 
which  Serres  declares  to  be  very  thin, 
transparent,  and  of  a  nature  sui  generis." 

WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortality,  Oct.  29,  1833. 


Abscess  .  .  I 
Age  and  Debility  .  47 
Apoplexy  .  .  4 
Asthma  .        .      )ii 

Cancer  .         .         I 

Childbirth  .  .  I 
Cholera  .  .  2 
Consumption  .  71 
Constipation  of  the 

Bowels       .        .        1 
Convulsions  .      34 

Croup  ...  3 
Dentition  or  Teething  5 
Diabetes        .  1 

Dropsy  .         .       13 

Dropsy  on  the  Hrain  II 
Dropsy  on]tlie  Chest  3 
Dysentery  .  .  I 
Erysipelas  .  .  1 
Fever     ...        6 

Increase  of  Burials,  as 
the  preceding  week 


Fever,  Scarlet 

Fever,  Typhus 

Heart,  diseased    . 

Hoopin!<-Cough    . 

Indigestion   . 

InSammation 
Bowels  &  Stomach 
Brain  .        .        3 

Lungs  and  Pleura  10 


Liver,  diseased 

Measles         .         . 

Mortitication 

Paralysis 

Small-Pox     . 

Spasms 

Stone  aiidiGravel 

Thrush 

Tumor  .        . 

Stillborn 
compared  with  ) 


METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 


Oct.  1833. 
Thursday  .  24 
Friday  .  .  25 
Saturday  .  26 
Sunday  .  .  27 
Monday .  .  28 
Tuesday 


Ther.m<)mktbr. 
from  39  to  60 


Wednesday  30 


44 
41 
37 
37 
35 
39 


60 
58 
60 
59 
6-2 
61 


Barometer. 

29  63  to  29-.')5 
294:1       29-39 


2939 
29  61 
29  60 
29  70 
29-89 


29  60 
29  66 
29-70 
29-76 
29-97 


Prevailing  winds,  N.  E.  and  S.  E. 
Bain  in  the  night  of  the  27th,  otherwise  gene- 
rally clear. 

Rain  fallen,  "15  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 

ERRATA. 

In  Mr.  Maclure's  paper  in  our  last  No. 
page  116,  line  31st from  toj),for  "history," 
read  "  state  ;"  and  in  the  same  page,  line 
19th  from  bottom, /or  "  state,"  read  "  fate." 

W.  Wilson,  Printer,  57,Skinner-Strtet,  London. 
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Lectire  V. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  JO/ATS  OF  THE 
PELVIS. 

We  shall  commence  the  lecture  of  to-dav, 
petitlcmen,  by  the  consideration  of  some 
diseases  affectin;^  the  joints  of  the  pehis. 

ACITE   INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  SYMPHYSIS 
PUBIS. 

The  symphysis  pubis  is  liable  to  acute 
inflammatiim  nf  the  most  violent  kind, 
sometimes  sprinijini;  up  spontaneously,  but 
more  frequently  the  eonscijuence  of  injury, 
and  generally  observed  after  parturition,— 
especially  if  the  labour  has  l)icn  linp:ering 
— the  result,  in  all  i)robability,  of  pressure 
on  the  inner  lipameut  of  the  joint  durinp 
the  passaarc  of  the  child's  head 

Stimiiiows. —  It  is  usunlly  ushered  in  by 
shiverinijs,  and  attended  with  symptoms 
of  hiuh  inflammatory  fever.  We  observe, 
therefore,  a  cjuick  hard  juilsc,  jj^reat  heat 
and  dryness  of  skin,  furred  tonijue,  thirst, 
wakefulness,  and  all  the  other  siijns  of  in- 
fluinmation,  which  it  cannot  be  necessary 
for  me  to  particularize.  Hcsides  these  ije- 
nerul  symptoms,  there  is  intense  pain  in 
the  situation  of  the  symphysi-;,  very  mucli 
nwruvattd  by  j)rrss"ure,  or  l>y  the  least 
motion  of  the  body.  A  >,Meat  tendency 
towards  tlic  suppurative  actinn  exists.  It 
is  mon-  than  probable  that  in  a  few  hours, 
at  any  rate  in  two  or  three  days,  after  the 
inflamnia'o-y  symii'oms  appear,  ])us  b»'- 
oonus  educed  within  the  structure  of  the 
joint;  and  if  the  jatient  sur\ive,  it  mak<  s 

;H(!.— XIII. 


its  way  out  by  ulceration  ;  but  if  her  eon- 
stituticm  is  weak,  or  the  disease  very  vio- 
lent, she  may  perhaps  sink  before  this  pro- 
cess is  comj)leted.  The  formation  of  j)us 
is  attended  with  an  exaeerl)ation  of  the 
.symjjtoms;  occa-sional  shiverint^s  at  irre- 
prnlar  intervals  occur;  the  fever  increases 
to  a  certain  heiijht,  and  then  assumes  the 
typhoid  character;  and  painful  throbbings 
of  the  part  areexi)erienced.  The  presence 
of  pus  beinij  indicated  by  such  sifijus,  it 
may  be  jiositively  ascerlained  by  an  exa- 
mination of  the  articulation  itself.  In 
making  su^h  an  examination,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  thinness  of  the  liijainenLs 
within,  when  coni]>ared  to  the  external 
fibres,  ^^'e  must  jilaee  two  fini^ers,  intro- 
duced  into  the  vaijina,  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  joint ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  detect  a  very  minute  quantity  of 
matter,  by  the  sense  of  fluciuation  com- 
municated. 

^Ve  are  awarcof  the  great  constitutional 
disturbance  conse(|iient  on  matter  being 
confined  within  unyielding  structure*,  such 
as  bone  and  ligjiment ;  we  see  this  exem- 
plified most  particularly  in  the  finger, 
when  pus  is  cflTused  under  the  tendinous 
exjuvusion — tlie  theca ;  and  if  so  small  a 
(juantity  as  lan  collect  there  produce";  such 
violent  irritation,  how  much  more  likely 
is  the  ]»atient  to  suffer  wIk'u,  in  this  greater 
space,  a  iipqmrtionately  cojuous  secretion 
may  be  formed ;  indeed,  what  we  should 
li  priori  sujtpo.sc,  we  find  practically  to  be 
the  ca.se. 

Treatment. — The  ilisease  is  certainly  rare, 
but  it  is  of  a  highly  dangerous  eliaracter; 
it  is  very  rapid  in  its  cour  c,  and  recpiires 
to  l>e  comI)atted  by  decisive  measures.  In 
the  first  instance  then,  if  the  patient  bo 
l)lethoric.  blood  should  Ik-  taken  from  the 
arm  ;  but  if  she  be  of  a  more  wtakly  con- 
stitution, not  a  resident  of  the  com. try,  but 
of  a  crowdtd  city,  we  shintld  iierlmps 
scarcely  be  w  arranted  in  general  bleeding  ; 
we  must  in  that  ease,  as  far  as  depletion  is 
concerned,  be   satisfied  by  the  application 
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of  leeches.  On  these  means,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  low  diet,  keeping  the  patient  in 
a  state  of  perfect  rest,  using  fomentations, 
and  exhibiting  saline  purgatives,  diapho- 
retics, digitalis,  and  opiates,  if  required, 
we  must  most  particularly  rely  for  effect- 
ing the  resolution  of  the  inflammatory  ac- 
tion, and  mitigating  the  attendant  suffer- 
ing. We  may  probably  prevent  sujjpuration 
taking  place,  if  we  attack  the  disease  in 
its  early  stage ;  but  matter  having  been 
formed,"  let  us  not  wait  for  its  natural  evacu- 
ation, by  the  slow  process  of  absorption  and 
nleeration,  but  let  us  at  once  puncture  the 
ligament,  and  let  out  the  fluid  by  surgical 
means.  We  shall  be  naturally  led  to  make 
the  opening  where  the  matter  points. 
This  will  most  likely  be  interaally.  The 
operation  in  itself  is  trifling,  but  we  run 
great  risk  of  wounding  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  urethra,  placed  immediately 
behind  the  symphysis,  which  organs  we 
must  take  special  care  to  avoid. 

CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  SYM- 
PHYSIS PUBIS,  ATTENDED  WITH  DISOR- 
GANIZATION   OF    THE    JOINT. 

This  articulation  is  described  as  also 
subject  to  another  kind  of  inflammation, 
even  more  dangerous  than  that  I  have  just 
spoken  of,  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  of 
a  malignant  nature.  It  is  slovA'er  in  its 
course,  and  under  it,  disorganization  of 
the  joint  takes  place,  by  a  process  nearly 
similar  to  what  occurs  in  the  white  swell- 
ing of  the  knee  and  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

This  is  an  affection  that  I  have  never 
met  with;  we  are  however  told,  that  it 
usually  occurs  in  females  who  have  that 
soft,  smooth,  delicate,  transparent  skin, 
the  beauteous  characteristic  of  scrofula. 
Inasmuch  as  the  disease  is  not  of  an  acute 
kind,  it  runs  on  less  rapidly  than  the  last 
I  mentioned  towards  its  termination;  but 
if  not  arrested,  it  proceeds  always  in  a  sure 
and  destructive  course; — the  inflammation 
continues,  matter  is  formed,  ulceration  oc- 
curs, the  pus  escapes  externally,  and  is  of 
a  sanious,  foetid  character,  differing  in  ap- 
pearance materially  from  a  healthy  secre- 
tion. During  the  suppurative  process,  the 
patient  wastes  gradually  away,  till  at  last 
she  sinks  under  symptoms  of  hectic  fever. 

Syynptoms. — The  malignant  character  of 
the  disease  may  be  ascertained  by  its  not 
being  so  violent  at  its  commencement,  nor 
so  rapid  in  its  course,  as  the  acute  inflam- 
mation;— by  the  attendant  fever  bearing  a 
low  type  even  from  the  beginning; — by 
the  slowness  with  which  the  suppurative 
action  progresses,  and  by  the  aching  pain 
which  accompanies  it. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  prevent,  if  possi- 
ble, the  formation  of  pus :  so  long  as  we 


keep  the  inflammation  below  the  point  at 
which  matter  is  generated,  so  long  we 
keep  the  disease  at  bay,  and  the  patient  in 
a  degree  of  comparative  security.  This 
will  be  best  done,  not  by  the  violent  ab- 
straction of  blood  from  the  arm,  but  by 
applying  three  or  four  leeches  every  few 
days  over  the  seat  of  the  disease ; — by 
rest ; — by  mild  aperients,  and  moderately 
nourishing,  but  not  stimulating  diet, — 
su])porting  the  strength,  indeed,  at  a  cer- 
tain level,  but  shunning  any  thing  likely 
to  excite  increased  action  in  the  part  af- 
fected. It  has  been  suggested  by  a  great 
obstetrical  and  physiological  authority  in 
this  town,  that  a  chance  of  cure  might  be 
aB'orded  by  sawing  off  the  ends  of  the 
bones,  and  taking  away  the  entire  piece  of 
the  symphysis  pubis.  He  suggests  the 
possibility  of  resorting  to  this  method 
when  the  disorganization  of  the  joint  is 
complete,  and  when  there  is  no  hope  of 
saving  the  patient's  life;  but  does  not  go  J 
the  length  of  recommending  the  operation.  I 
In  the  present  state  of  our  surgical  know- 
ledge, I  think  that  man  must  be  a  bold 
practitioner  vvho  would  undertake  such  a 
hazardous  expedient.  I  should  be  sorry 
even  to  sanction  it ;  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  great  danger  there  must  necessarily 
be  of  wounding  the  bladder,  as  well  as 
injuring  the  other  pelvic  contents;  and 
partly  in  ccmsequence  of  the  slight  proba- 
bility we  should  have  of  producing  even 
ligamentous  union.  In  such  a  large  space 
as  would  be  unoccupied  by  bone,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  consolidation  by  os- 
seous matter  would  take  place :  we  might 
have  a  fibrocartilaginous  deposition,  but 
I  think  we  ought  not  to  look  even  for  that. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  danger  immediately 
attendant  on  such  an  operation,  I  should 
fear  inflammation  and  gangrene  of  the 
bladder ;  I  should  fear  that  inflammation 
spreading  to  the  peritoneum  and  the  ab- 
dominal viscera;  and  I  can  scarcely  sup- 
pose that  the  woman  would  survive  it 

RELAXATION    OF    THE    LIGAMENTS  OF    THE 
SYMPHYSIS    PUBIS. 

Another  disease  of  the  symphysis  pubis, 
one  which  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  this  malignant  disorganization,  is  a 
relaxation  of  the  ligaments  of  the  articula- 
tion, under  which  state  the  bones  are  ca- 
pable of  being  separated  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent; and  they  move  readily  one  upon  the 
other.  This  is  an  aft'ection  not  very  clearly 
understood,  either  as  to  its  origin,  or  per- 
haps exactly  as  to  its  progress.  It  some- 
times may  ai'ise  independent  of  pregnancy, 
but  it  is  more  frequently  met  with  during 
the  last  mouths  of  utero  gestation,  and 
after  labour. 

Symptoms.— The  patient  first  feels  a  little 
uneasiness  in  the  part ;  she  then  complains 
of  c(Hisidcrablc  weakness  :  this  by  and  by 
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amounts  to  actual  pain  :  she  finds  she 
caiuHit  walk  witliout  a  preat  deal  of suffer- 
iiiij,  and  without  makinp;  a  g^rcat  tflort; 
so  that  she  is  compelled  either  to  continue 
in  a  sitting  or  a  reeunihcnt  posture.  When 
slie  rises,  she  feels  as  if  the  pelvis  were 
dropping  to  ])ieces,  places  her  hands  on  her 
hii)s  in  order  to  supi)ort  herself,  and  if  an 
assistant  emhraccs  her  pelvis  firmly,  she  ac- 
quires a  degree  of  strength  wliieli  jjcrhaps 
enables  her  to  stand.  We  shall  find  that 
she  presently  ceases  to  walk,  takes  to  an 
easy  chair,  then  to  the  sofa,  and  at  last 
becomes  almost  bed-ridden.  She  is  sensi- 
ble of  a  grating  sensation  in  the  part  when 
motion  is  attempted,  and  the  same  feeling 
is  communicated  to  the  hand  of  a  person 
examining.  If,  however,  the  disease  ap- 
jiears  soon  after  labour,  the  patient  will 
probably  first  discover  it  on  turning  in 
l>ed;  she  will  be  suddenly  seized  with  an 
acute  j)ain,  followed  by  indications  of 
evident  relaxation. 

Treatment. — I  am  not  aware  that  ihere 
are  any  specjic  means  in  medicine  for  cur- 
ing tliis  disease;  it  has  been  known  to  last 
for  months,  and  even  years ;  but  still  we 
may  palliate  the  inconvenience  which  the 
patient  sullers,  and  we  may  perliajis  in 
time  eflect  a  cure.  That  plan  by  which 
we  shall  be  most  likely  to  succeed,  is  by 
endeavouring  to  brace  the  system  through 
remedies  most  usually  employed  for  that 
purpose.  Tonic  medicines  may  be  given, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  bowels  regular; 
seabathing  and  sea  air  are  serviceable ; 
and  so  also  (as  Dr.  Denman,  with  his  usual 
judgment  and  acutencss,  observes)  is 
]>luiiging  the  hips  into  cold  water  once  or 
twice  a  day,  or  even  more  fre(|uently. 
These  are  the  means  that  have  been  found 
of  the  greatest  .service.  To  ])alliate  the 
inconvenience,  and  as  a  source  of  comfort 
to  the  patient,  we  should  recommend  her 
to  use  a  strong  inelastic  belt,  made  of  jean, 
or  sonie  otiier  such  unyielding  material, 
tightly  drawn  around  the  julvis,  so  as  to 
g^vc  the  joint  a  degree  of  artificial  firm- 
ness. Hut  after  all,  I  am  afraid  that  sur- 
gery and  medicine  will  avail  us  little. 
Neverthfless,  it  would  not  be  right  to  ne- 
glect those  means  that  are  |)laeed  within 
our  power.  The  same  authority  whom  I 
have  just  alluded  to  has  suggested,  whe- 
ther it  might  not  be  jM)ssible,  in  desperate 
ca.scs  of  this  kind,  ti>i>roduce  ossific  union 
by  ])a.ssing  the  ]ioint  of  a  knife  between 
the  extremities  of  tiie  bones,  so  as  to  ex- 
cite inflammation  and  a  new  action  in  the 
part;  <m  a  principle  similar  to  that  which 
guides  us  in  the  treatment  of  ununited 
fractures.  I  can  see  no  reasonable  hoj)e, 
hi»wever,  that  such  a  proceeding  would 
Iea«l  to  tlie  deposit  of  b(Mie,  since  the  struc- 
ture of  (III'  part  into  wliicli  the  iuslruinent 
would  be  directed  i>  not  osseous,  but  of  a 


fibre  cartilaginous  nature  :  at  any  rate, 
before  we  had  recourse  to  suih  a\  iohut 
remedy,  we  should  attempt  to  induce  this 
desirable  action  by  setons,  issues,  and 
otl)er  similar  surgical  auxiliaries  which 
are  known  to  produce  occasionally  such 
powerful  eflects. 

INFL.4MMATION    OF    THE    SACRO-ILIAC 
SVMPHVSES. 

Inflammation  sometimes  attacks  the  sa- 
ero  iliac  symphysis.  \\  hether  this  increas- 
ed vascular  excitement  ])crvades  the  whole 
of  the  surface,  or  is  contined  to  one  or 
both  sets  of  the  connecting  ligaments,  is 
a  jioint  which  I  cannot  exactly  determine: 
]ierliaps  it  is  sometimes  confined  to  the 
ligaments,  and  at  others  allects  the  entire 
joint.  IIowever,even  if  it  should  run  through 
the  whole  of  the  articular  surface,  there  is 
not  the  same  disjxjsilion  hereto  the  (urnia- 
tion  of  matter  that  there  is  when  the  sym- 
physis pubis  is  inflamed. 

The  disease  usually  occurs  after  lying  in, 
and  the  patient  has  suflered  a  lingering  la- 
bour. Perhajjs  the  history  of  a  case  that 
occurred  to  me  not  long  ago  will  give  you 
a  better  idea  of  the  com])laint,  than  de- 
scribing it  in  the  ordinary  manner.  I  was 
called  one  morning  to  sec  a  woman,  about 
a  mile  from  my  own  house,  who  was  said 
to  have  had  a  number  of  children,  and  to 
have  been  in  labour  all  night,  suffering 
strimg  jiains.  I  obeyed  the  summons  im- 
mediately, and  on  arriv  ing  at  her  bedside, 
I  found  she  had  just  been  delivered  of  a  dead 
hydrocephalic  foetus  :  its  head  measured 
sixteen  inches  round,  and  contained  exactly 
one  pint  of  fluid;  it  had  passed  whole. 
'J'he  woman  had  a  caj^aeious  jielvis:  the 
head  descended  through  the  brim,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  cranial  bones  being  so 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  by  the 
water  contained  within  the  skull,  and  so 
mobile,  it  insinuated  itself  into  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  pelvic  canty,  and  continued 
firmly  imbedded  there  lur  a  numl)er  of 
hours,  making  pressure  upon  almost  evei  y 
part  within.  I'inding  the  jiatient  delivered, 
and  a]ii)arently  doing  well  for  the  time,  I 
merely  |)rescribed  some  opiate  ;  but  on 
visiting  lier  the  third  day  after  delivery,  I 
found  she  was  labouring  under  acute  fever, 
attended  with  excessive  pain  on  one  side, 
in  the  situation  of  the  sacro-iliac  symphy- 
.sis;  to  such  an  extent  indeed, that  .she  could 
not  move  even  her  leg  without  gnat  agony, 
nor  j>ennit  the  Ir ast  j)ressure  over  the  joint. 
Knowing  tlie  kind  of  labour  she  had  gone 
throuifh  — bearing  in  mind  that  the  j)elvis, 
formed  on  the  princi])Ie  of  a  donlile  arch, 
although  capable  (d'  resisting  great  force 
when  ajjidicd  externally,  must  sufler  most 
severely  under  any  straining  jiresvure 
from  within— and  having  no  dotd)t  that  tiie 
ligaments  connectiui;   the   bones   together 
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must  have  been  subject  to  extraordinary 
extension — I  had  no  hesitation  in  forming 
an  opinion  that  inflammation  of  the  joint 
itself,  or  of  the  ligamentous  tissue,  had 
supervened.  She  was  accordingly  treated 
by  bleeding, leeclies,  fomentations,  purging, 
low  diet,  and  saline  medicines ;  but  she  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  bed  for  nearly  two 
months.  This  length  of  time  elapsed  be- 
fore the  inflammatory  action  could  be  said 
to  have  entirely  subsided,  and  even  then, 
for  m.onths  afterward"^,  great  weakness 
continued  in  the  joint,  and  she  could  not 
move  without  considerable  difliculty  and 
inconvenience,  almost  amounting  to  pain. 
Eventually  she  got  well. 

RELAXATION    OF    THE    LIGAMENTS  OF    THE 
SACRO-ILIAC    SYMPHYSES. 

The  ligaments  connecting  the  sacro  iliac 
symphyses  may  become  relaxed,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  pregnancy,  and  sometimes 
after  parturition.  I  believe  this  state  has 
never  been  observed  independently  of  child- 
bearing.  Bly  esteemed  friend,  Sir  Charles 
M.  Clarke,  who  has  published  an  excellent 
work  on  some  female  diseases,  has  given 
the  history  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  perhaps 
the  best  we  have  on  record.  The  lady  was 
under  Sir  Charles's  care  for  months.  All 
the  means  were  tried  which  I  have  men- 
tioned to  you,  and  she  derived  the  greatest 
advantage  from  a  broad  belt  totally  em- 
bracing the  hips.  The  action  inducing 
this  morbid  state  is  similar  to  that,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  by  which  the  ligaments  of 
the  piibes  become  relaxed;  and  the  symp- 
toms, except  as  far  as  the  situation  of  the 
pain  is  concerned,  nearly  the  same.  The 
mode  of  treatment  would  not  materially 
diff"er.  I  should  think  we  have  a  better 
chance  of  curing  a  relaxation  of  the  pos- 
terior joint  of  the  pelvis  than  of  the  sym- 
physis pubis,  inasmuch  as  there  is  here 
a  larger  articular  surface,  and  altogether  a 
greater  quantity  of  ligamentous  fibre. 

FEMALE  ORGAXS  OF  GENERATION. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  organs  of  generation  in  the 
female,  which  are  divided  into  external 
and  internal ;  and  the  boundai-y  between 
them  is  considered  to  be  that  film  of  skin 
passing  across  the  entrance  of  the  vagina, 
called  the  hymen. 

EXTERNAL  ORGANS. 

The  external  organs  of  generation  are  the 
moiis  veneris ;  the  labia  externa,  or  labia  pu- 
dendi ;  the  perineum  ;  the  clitoris,  with  its 
prepuce;  the  niimphcf,  or  labia  interna;  the 
meatus  iirinarius ;  the  hymen;  and  the  carun- 
culte  myrtiformes. 

Mons  wnem.— Placed  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen,  lying  immediately  over 
the  symphysis  pubis,wehavc  a  soft  cushion- 


like eminence,  of  about  three  inches  in 
breadth,  and  two  in  depth,  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  mons  veneris.  It  is  formed 
of  a  large  quantity  of  loose  cellular  tissue, 
the  interstices  of  which  are  filled  with 
much  adipose  matter :  it  is  covered  by  the 
common  cuticle  of  the  body  ;  studded  with 
a  number  of  short  bristly  hairs,  and  among 
their  roots  we  observe  numerous  mucous 
follicle^,  which  secrete  a  fluid  of  a  peculiar 
odour. 

Labia  externa,  or  labia  pudendi. —  Running 
down  perpendicularly'  on  each  side,to  unite 
at  a  junction  below,  are  situated  two  pout- 
ing lips  —  the  labia  externa,  or  labia  pudendi. 
In  length  they  are  perhaps  three  inches, 
and  in  stiucture  they  exactly  resemble  the 
mons  veneris;  the  commissure  at  which 
they  join  is  called,  after  the  French,  fonr- 
cheite,  and  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  skin  at  the  roots  of  the  fingers. 
It  is  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  ijerineum. 

Perinmm. — The  perineum  is  that  part  of 
the  body  which  extends  from  the  lower 
union  of  the  labia  externa  back  towards 
the  anus :  in  structure  it  very  much  re- 
sembles the  parts  just  described.  It  is 
formed  of  a  large  quantity  of  loose  cellular 
substance,  not,  however,  containing  a  great 
quantity  of  fat,  and  but  scantily  studded 
with  hair.  In  length  it  is  about  an  inch, 
or  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  under  the  quies- 
cent state  of  the  parts  ;  but  when  the 
child's  head  is  pressing  externally  in 
labour,  it  i.i  capable  of  distention  to 
three,  four,  or  five  inches ;  and  in  the  same 
degree  that  it  is  extended  in  surface,  it  be- 
comes thinned  in  substance.  I  shall  here- 
after have  frequently  to  mention  the  peri- 
neum. It  is  to  this  part  of  the  body  that  in 
natural  labour  the  obstetrician  is  required 
to  direct  a  principal  portion  of  his  atten- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  preventing  lacera- 
tion and  injuiy.  By  some  anatomists  the 
space  lying  between  the  fourchette  and  anus 
is  denominated  the  anterior  perineum,  in 
contradistinction  to  that  situated  between 
the  anus  and  point  of  the  os  coccygis,which 
they  call  the  posterior  perineum;  but  I 
shall  follow  the  more  usual  description, 
and  consider  this  par  excellence,  "  the  peri- 
neum." These  parts  altogether  constitute 
the  pendulum  or  vulva ;  so  that  by  the 
vulva  we  mean  that  division  of  the  exter- 
nal organs  which  close  and  surround  the 
genital  fissure. 

Fossa.  —  On  separating  the  labia  externa, 
we  perceive  a  line  of  demarcation  distinctly 
evident  in  each,  where  the  skin  of  the  body 
terminates  and  mucous  membrane  com- 
mences. This  continuation  of  the  mucous 
into  the  cuticular  structure  is  exactly  simi- 
lar to  the  arrangement  observable  in  the 
openings  of  other  cavities — as  the  anus, 
nose,  and  male  urethra.  Carrying  our  in- 
vestigation beyond  the  external  surface,  we 
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observe  a  cavity  williin,  wliicli,  in  the  vir- 
gin, is  bounded  posteriorly  by  the  hymen. 
This  hollow  has  obtained  the  name  ufjossa 
navicnluris,  veslihute,  or  conchii,  and  it  eon- 
tains,  within  its  preeinets,  the  clitoris  with 
its  prepuce,  the  nymi)li.T,  and  the  meatus 
urinarius.  Here  [presenting  a  specimenj 
is  the  lossa,  with  a  perfect  hymen,  in  a 
prejiaration  taken  from  an  elderly  woman. 

Clitoris,  icitli  its  piejmce. — The  cliloris,  then, 
is  observed  to  be  placed  rather  above  and 
before  the  lower  edijc  of  the  symphysis 
pubis.  It  is  a  little  round  body,  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  shrinking'  and  scrceniiiur  it- 
self, as  it  were,  from  the  gaze  of  the  curious, 
by  a  small  hood  which  is  thrown  over  and 
around  it  at  the  sides.  When  I  call  this 
little  jirominence  tlie  clitoris,  you  must 
understand  that  it  is  only  a  part  of  the 
organ  which  we  discern,  for  the  princii)al 
portion  is  hidden  under  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  iissure.  The  clitoris,  in 
formation,  bears  a  great  analogy  to  tlie 
male  j)cnis  :  it  resembles  it,  indeed,  in  every 
respect  except  two— its  small  size,  and  its 
not  being  permeate<l  by  the  uretlira.  Like 
the  male  penis,  it  is  formed  of  two  crura, 
which  arise  within  the  rami  of  the  ischia 
and  j)ubes,  one  on  each  side,  run  up  to  the 
junction  of  the  bones  at  the  symphysis,  and 
there  form  the  corpora  cavernosa.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  corjxtra  cavernosa  is  placed 
the  glans,  which  is  the  only  part  we  can 
observe  by  the  eye,  the  others  being  im- 
bedded between  the  mucous  membrane  and 
the  bone.  Above  the  glans  projects  the 
duplicature  or  fold  of  the  membrane,  called 
tlje  preputium  clitoiirlii,  which  seems  designed 
to  sliade  this  little  bashful  body  and  protect 
it  from  external  injury.  The  clitoris  is  the 
most  nervous  part  of  the  external  organs, 
though  they  are  all  (|uitc  sensitive  enough. 
It  is  caj>al)lc  of  distention  in  the  same  way 
as  the  male  jienis  is.  It  is  liberally  suj)- 
plied  with  blood  from  the  pudic  artery,  an<l 
alsct  with  nerves  from  the  pudic  (iisciculi, 
—  branches  princijially  of  the  second  and 
third  sacral. 

A  (/;«/)/;«•. — Taking  tiieir  origin  from  the 
clitoris,  and  sometimes  ari^ng  from  the 
preputium  ditoridis,  we  have  two  other 
folds  of  mucous  membrane  distinctly  visi- 
ble, running  jiarallel  to  tlie  labia  externa, 
wliich  are  called  ii]imph(e,  or  luliia  iuti'tna. 
They  arc  ultimately  lost  at  their  termina- 
tion in  the  general  lining  of  the  i)arts. 
Now  the  nyinpha"  appear  to  l)e  nothing 
more  than  nieniltranous  ruga",  two  lavers 
joincil  togither  by  cellular  structure.  'Ihcy 
are  siijiposed  to  be  jdaecd  here  to  direct 
the  stream  of  urine  externally,  lest  it  should 
cxlravasate  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fossa. 
But  there  is  no  (h)ubt  that  these  folds,  to- 
gether with  the  j)rcpnce,  are  of  great  use 
in  i)ermitting  distention  of  the  parts  dur- 


ing  labour,  without  rupture.  M'e  all  know- 
that  mucous  membrane  is  not  so  elastic  as 
the  skin  of  the  body;  and  we  know  that 
in  organs  subject  to  the  variations  of 
relaxation  and  distention,  the  membrane 
is  always  collected  into  folds,  dill'cring  in 
number  and  arrangement  as  best  suits  the 
purpose  intended.  This  is  very  evident  in 
the  gall  and  urinary  bladders;  we  see  it 
also  exemiililied  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, audit  is  particularly  strongly  marked 
in  tlie  vagina  itself  These  tolds,  then, 
appear  to  be  purposely  placed  here,  in  or- 
der to  allow  the  distention  of  the  mem- 
brane during  the  ])assage  of  the  child's 
head  without  laceration  of  the  jiart.  lu 
some  of  the  African  tribes,  as  the  Hotten- 
tots, the  nym;  ha?  are  so  long  as  to  hang 
like  jicndulous  Haps  between  the  thighs, 
reaching  nearly  half  way  to  the  knees. 
Among  the  Egyptian  Arabs,  the  L'hris- 
tians  in  Abyssinia,  and  in  Asia  on  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulph,  girls  are 
commonly  circumeused.  According  to  Dr. 
Wiiiterl)uttom,  the  same  pnictice  is  occa- 
sionally resorted  to  at  Sierra  Leone.  The 
o]>erati<m  consists  in  removing  the  nympha? 
and  jirepnce ;  and  it  was  evidently  esta- 
blished to  prevent  the  stagnation  of  the 
secretions,  which  in  the  eastern  world  arc 
much  more  profuse  than  in  colder  cli- 
mates, and  might  irritate  either  by  con- 
creting or  becoming  jjutrid. 

Groove  between  the  niimphce. — Between  the 
two  nymphs',  running  from  the  glans  clito- 
ris downwards  and  inwar.ls,  towards  the 
lower  edge  of  the  symphysis  ])ubis,  we 
observe  a  smooth  groove,  of  great  conse- 
quence to  be  attended  to  by  the  surgeon 
and  obstetrician,  for  which,  singularly 
enough,  we  have  no  name  in  common  use. 
Although  anatomists  are  so  fond  of  multi- 
l)lying  terms,  and  giving  names  to  the  most 
trivial  jioints  of  structure,  the  generality 
of  them  have  deigned  no  designation  to 
this  groove  — certainly  as  highly  deserving 
of  s])ecial  notice  as  many  j)arts  for  which 
high-sounding  ajipellations  have  been  dc- 
visc<l.  It  might,  with  some  i)ri>i)ricty,  be 
styled,  the  ittir  ml  mealum  uriimrium  ;  or,  if 
a  slntrter  name  were  thought  advisable, 
the  uriiutrii arrade.  Hy  some  Writers,  indeed, 
it  is  called  the  ir.-'tihule ;  but  more  fre- 
quently, I  believe,  the  latter  term  isapplied 
to  the  general  cavity  anterior  to  the  hymen. 

Meatus  uriiiiiriiis. — At  the  further  extre- 
mity of  this  groove  is  situated  a  small 
aperture,  snflicient  to  aduiit  the  barrel  of 
a  goose  <|uill  —  the  metitos  uriiuirins,  the 
mouth  of  the  urethra — which  is  the  |>as- 
sage  into  the  bladder.  It  behoves  us  to 
learn  the  situation  of  this  ajicrtuiv  most 
parti(  ularly,  because  «if  the  frequent  ne- 
cessity there  exists  to  evacuate  the  bhuldcr 
by  artificial  means, as  well  under  labour  as 
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also  under  different  states  of  disease ;  and 
it  is  most  desirable  that  we  should  intro- 
duce the  catheter,  not  by  the  aid  of  the  eye, 
but  the  sensation  of  touch  alone.  Unless 
we  inform  ourselves  of  the  exact  position, 
shape,  and  dimensions  of  this  opening,  we 
may  be  foiled  in  our  object,  to  the  great 
distress  of  our  patient,  and  probable  loss 
of  our  own  professional  character. 

We  must  not  expect  to  meet  with  a 
wide,  gaping,  open-mouthed  canal,  into 
which  we  can  pass  the  finger  without  trou- 
ble; but  we  are  to  seek  for  a  slightly- 
projecting,  circular  rim,  having  an  aper- 
ture in  the  centre,  closed,  and  apparently 
scarcely  large  enough  to  admit  the  intro- 
duction of  a  small  wire.  We  shall  en- 
counter it  just  below  the  symphysis:  oc- 
casionally it  is  retracted  rather  within, 
and  sometimes  is  protruded  more  exter- 
nally. In  lingering  labour  we  are  espe- 
cially liable  to  be  perplexed  in  ourexplora- 
ti(m ;  partly  by  its  situation,  perhaps,  being 
somewhat  altered ;  and  partly  by  the  con- 
fusion of  the  organs  attendant  on  disten- 
tion, and  the  tumefaction  consequent  on 
pressure.  I  shall  take  another  opportunity 
of  speaking  more  fully  on  this  subject. 

liiimen. — The  next  of  the  external  or- 
gans which  I  have  to  mention  is  called  the 
hiimcn — a  very  delicate  membrane,  gene- 
rally of  a  semilunar  shape,  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  vagina,  and  forming  the 
posterior  boundary  of  the  external  parts. 
It  is  well  displayed  in  the  preparations  on 
the  table ;  but  you  will  perceive,  as  they 
jjass  round,  that  there  are  scarcely  any 
two  of  them  in  which  itp;)ssesses  the  same 
shape.  Its  general  figure  is  semilunar, 
with  the  opening  upwards.  Sometimes 
the  aperture  is  central,  and  serrated  on  its 
inner  edge;  at  others,  the  membrane  is 
stretched  entirely  across  the  parts,  possess- 
ing a  number  of  small  punctures;  it  is 
tlu-n  called  cribriform :  and  occasionally  it 
is  found  impervious,  when  it  is  considered 
a  malfonuation,  and  gives  rise  at  puberty 
to  a  train  of  morbid  symptoms,  which  we 
shall  hereafter  more  particularly  notice. 

The  name  of  hymen  was  given  to  it  after 
the  Greek  word  v/xtjj/,  a  membrane.  From 
i  ts  bearing  most  frequently  a  crescent  shape, 
this  membrane  has  been  fancifully  pic- 
tured as  the  origin  of  the  characteristic 
symbol  of  the  virgin  goddess,  Diana ;  as 
though  she  carried  on  her  brow  the  stamp 
of  her  purity.  It  is  a  pretty  poetical  idea, 
but  we  can  trace  her  typical  figure  to  a 
much  more  probable  source.  Diana,  in 
the  beautiful  poetry  of  the  heathen  my- 
thology, was  identified  with  Luna ;  and  it 
is  most  likely  she  derived  this  distinctive 
emblem  from  the  crescent  moon. 

The  hymen  is  merely  an  extension  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  part, and  is  in 


general  extremely  thin.  It  is  usually  rup- 
tured in  the  first  sexual  intercourse,  but  by 
no  means  universally  so.  Upon  its  destruc- 
tion, the  membrane  disappears,  and  has 
been  supposed  to  dwindle  into  a  number 
of  little  eminences,  which  have  been  called, 
from  their  fancied  resemblance  to  myrtle- 
berries,  the  carunculcB  mvrtiformes.  The 
idea,  however,  formerly  entertained,  that 
these  carunculsB  were  the  remains  of  the 
broken  hymen,  has  been  pretty  well  dis- 
proved by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton, of  Edinburgh,  and  my  friend.  Dr. 
Blundell.  These  physiologists  have  clearly 
shewn  that  both  may  exist  together  in 
the  same  subject ;  and  we  can  there- 
fore no  longer  consider  the  carunculffi  myr- 
tiformes  as  the  remains  of  the  ruptured 
hymen.  All  the  organs  within  the  genital 
fissure  are  profusely  supplied  Avith  blood 
from  the  internal  iliac  arteries,  and  with 
nervous  influence  from  the  pudic  branches. 
They  possess  also  numerous  absorbent  ves- . 
sels,  which  communicate  principally  with 
the  inguinal  glands. 

The  hymen  is  an  interesting  part  of  the 
female  body  in  many  respects,  and  it  has 
therefore  been  more  noticed  than  so  small 
a  fold  of  skin  would  seem  to  deserve. 
Many  naturalists  (among  whom  I  may 
mention  Ambrose  Pare,  Palfyn,  Pinfeus, 
Columbus,  Dionis,  and  Buflon,)  have  been 
led  to  question  the  existence  of  this  mem- 
brane altogether,  in  consequence  of  its  be- 
ing found  in  woman  alone ;  and  in  her 
only  during  the  virgin  state.  The  proof, 
however,  is  easy,  from  direct  demonstra- 
tion. It  is  surprising  that  such  a  close 
and  accurate  observer  of  nature  as  the 
Count  Buftbn  should  so  strongly  deny  its 
reality.  I  think  if  he  had  seen  the  prepa- 
rations on  the  table  he  would  no  longer 
have  remained  in  doubt  about  its  exist- 
ence. His  experience,  however,  must 
have  been  formed  from  what  he  had  ob- 
served in  French  women ;  and  he  lived 
not  in  the  most  moral  age  of  that  nation. 
These  specimens,  on  the  contrary,  were 
taken  from  females  of  our  own  country. 

The  presence  of  the  hymen  was,  in  for- 
mer times,  considered  a  sure  test  of  virgi- 
nity ;  in  consequence  of  the  supposition 
that  it  was  invariably  ruptured  dui'ing  the 
first  sexual  access.  The  prejudices  found- 
ed on  this  opinion  were  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  minds  of  the  ancient  Eastern  na- 
tions, particularly  the  Hebrews,  that 
it  was  the  custom  with  them  to  submit 
to  a  jury  of  matrons  the  linen  of  the  bride 
after  marriage ;  and  if  it  was  found  to  be 
stained  by  drops  of  blood,  such  as  would 
proceed  from  the  rupture  of  this  mem- 
brane, she  was  considered  of  spotless  cha- 
racter, and  honoured  accordingly  :  should 
such  an  appearance,  however,  not  present 
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itself,  she  was  declared  to  have  been  pre- 
viously di-rtowertd,  the  marria]c:c  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  degraded  bride  punished 
with  itrnominious  death.  Moses,  in  the 
22d  chajjler  of  Deuteronomy,  has  insti- 
tuted an  ex])ress  law  on  this  subject.  He 
ordains,  that  if  a  man,  having  taken  a  wo- 
man to  wife,  reports  that  he  found  her  not 
a  maid,  her  father  shall  collect  the  tokens 
of  his  daughter's  virginity,  and  "  shall 
lay  the  cloth  before  the  elders  of  the  city." 
If  the  statement  of  the  husband  prove 
false,  he  is  to  be  severely  fined;  but  if 
true — that  is,  if  no  spots  of  blood  were 
observed — the  woman  was  condemned  to 
be  stoned  to  death.  Such  was  the  preju- 
dice then  connected  with  this  membrane; 
and  the  opinions  founded  on  the  com- 
mands of  so  highly  venerated  a  personage, 
necessarily  obtained  great  weight,  and 
prevailed  universally  through  many  cen- 
turies. Even  now  we  sometimes  remark 
the  remnants  of  their  powerful  influence; 
but  the  more  civilized  countries  have 
ad<i))tcd  more  just,  humane,  and  honour- 
able sentiments.  They  do  not  consider 
the  absence  of  the  hymen  as  a  proof  of 
previous  defloration,  because  they  are 
aware  that  it  may  be  destroyed  by  many 
trifling  causes  ;  much  less  do  they  estimate 
the  moral  character  of  their  brides  by  the 
stained  appearance  of  their  linen.  They 
have  learned  also,  from  experience,  that 
sometimes  this  membrane  is  not  ruptured 
by  the  first,  nor  many  subsequent  con- 
nexions ;  so  that  its  presence  can  be  no 
test  of  purity,  nor  its  absence  of  immo- 
rality. 

Its  use  is  .somewhat  wrapped  in  mys- 
tery. If  it  be  true,  however,  that  of  all 
female  nature  woman  alone  possesses  it, 
the  most  immediate  and  apparently  natu- 
nil  conclusion  at  which  the  mind  would 
arrive,  must  be,  that  it  was  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  tile  vagina  for  a  moral  jiur- 
p«ise— tiiat  the  knowledge  of  the  posses- 
sion of  such  a  tell  tale  membrane  might 
deter  female  youth  from  the  commission 
of  crime  and  tVie  fear  of  subse<|uent  detec- 
tion. Mailer  was  an  advocate  fort  he  o]>inion 
that  it  owntd  a  moral  origin,  and  many 
philosophers  have  cml)raeed  tiie  same  idia. 
It  would  be  to  me,  indeed,  most  i)ainful 
to  believe,  that,  with  the  other  sex,  a 
sense  of  duty  and  j)ropriety  had  less  in- 
fluence in  the  j)reservation  of  their  chas- 
tity tiian  the  api>rehension  of  the  shame 
attendant  on  detection.  I  shall  leave  the 
sultjitt  without  giving  an  oi)iniou,  as  I 
consider  it  far  removed  from  a  medical 
question. 

At  tlie  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  inform 
you  that  nnuiy  writers,  among  wliom  the 
grvnx  naiiiralist  Cuvicr  is  included,  have 
ullirnied  that  .several  mammalia  ]>osscss  a 
perfect  h\men,  and  some  a  constriction  at 


the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  apparently  an 
imitation  of,  or  substitute  for,  the  hymen. 
Among  the  first  are  noticed  the  nortliern 
manati,  or  sea  cow,  the  elephant,  mare,  and 
ass;  among  the  latter, the  otter,  dog,cat, and 
many  ruminating  animals,  lilumenbaeh, 
on  the  contrary,  asserts  that  he  never  could 
find  a  hymen,  or  anv  trace  of  one,  in  mon- 
keys or  baboons,  antl  his  search  was  equally 
fruitless  in  the  female  elephant.  C'am))er, 
also,  relates  that  in  a  female  ourang-outang 
which  he  dissected,  although  the  subject 
had  not  arrived  at  puberty,  nothing  like  a 
hymen  was  apparent.  We  know  that  in 
many  i)oints  of  structure  this  species  of  the 
simia  aj)j>roaehes  more  nearly  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  human  being  than  any  other 
known  animal;  and  we  might,  without 
the  least  violence  to  reason,  presume  that 
the  hymen,  if  it  existed  in  any  of  the  infe- 
rior orders  of  the  mammalia,  would  be  jnet 
with  here.  The  late  Mr.  Joshua  Brookes 
possessed  a  dried  preparation  of  the  genital 
organs  of  a  young  filly,  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  demonstrate  a  hymen.  I  have 
most  carefully  surveyed  this  specimen  many 
times,  and  could  never  detect  any  appear- 
ance at  all  similar  to  the  human  mem- 
brane. 

If  you  examine  the  preparations  before 
you,  you  will  observe  the  great  difterence 
displayed  in  the  parts  where  the  hymen  is 
perfect,  and  where  it  has  been  ruptured. 
Now  it  may  be  a  matter  of  consequence  to 
be  able  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
hymen  is  present.  In  a  ea.se  of  alleged 
rape  we  may  be  called  on  judicially  for  an 
opinion  ;  and  if  the  hymen  were  discovered 
jierfect,  it  would  lead  us  to  doubt  very 
much  the  truth  of  the  charge,  although  it 
might  not  be  suflieiently  conclusive  to  war 
rant  us  in  declaring  ]U)sitively  that  the 
crime  had  not  been  committed.  Again,  a 
tougli  hymen,  or  partial  adhesion  of  the 
labia,  may  prevent  the  eonsummalion  of 
marriage,  by  impeding  sexual  intercourse. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  ])arties  may 
be  induced  to  ajqily  for  medical  advice, 
and  our  ]iraetiee  may  ])rol)al)ly  diller  a.s 
the  one  or  the  other  state  is  discovered  to 
he  the  cause  of  the  obstruction. 

It  occurred  to  me  once  to  he  consulted 
on  a  very  delicate  subject.  An  elderly  lady 
brought  an  exceedingly  interesting  young 
girl,  her  daughter,  tome,  who  was'about 
to  enter  on  the  marriage  state;  but  being 
induced  to  make  some  i>artieular  in»|uiries, 
and  finding  her  daughter  lormed  so  dif- 
ferently  from  what  she  snj)posed  herself  to 
be,  she  fancied  there  wa-s  a  barrier  which 
would  prevent  sexual  communion,  and 
tliatsome  surgical  operation  was  necessary 
before  the  marriage  rights  could  be  j)er- 
formed.  The  imjiediment  which  a|i|i(iired 
to  till'  mother  to  be  of  sui'h  a  M'ry  seri<uis 
antl  extraordinary  docrijition,— so  strong 
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and  insuperable, — was  nothing  more  than  a 
perfect  hymen.  I  gladdened  the  young  lady 
no  doubt  eijually  with  her  mother,  by  as- 
suring them  that  she  need  be  under  no  ap- 
Itrehensions  on  an  account  which  seemed 
to  have  produced  so  much  mental  distress. 
She  soon  became  a  wife,  and  has  since  that 
time  also  become  a  mother.  You  may 
readily  supjiose  that  the  question  referred 
to  me  was  one  not  only  of  extreme  deli- 
cacy but  of  great  interest  to  all  the  j)arties 
concerned;  and  if  a  wrong  opinion  had 
been  given, — if  tliis.  formidable  barrier  had 
been  considered  an  adhesion  of  the  pai'ts, 
and  the  knife  had  been  resorted  to — a  sur- 
gical operation,  highly  unnecessary  indeed, 
would  have  been  performed. 

Clitoris  found  more  J'requentlif  in  the  class 
riurmmalia  than  ami  other  external  organ.  —  Of 
all  the  external  sexual  organs  in  females 
of  the  class  mammalia,  the  clitoris  is  found 
most  universally  and  invariably.  It  bears 
in  some  animals  so  great  a  I'esemblance  to 
the  penis  of  the  male  belonging  to 
the  same  species,  that  in  the  racoon,  the 
lioness,  the  sea-otter,  and  many  others, 
it  contains  a  small  bone.  In  the  opossum 
also  it  possesses  a  bifid  gland,  like  the  pe- 
nis of  the  same  animal.     The  analogy  be- 


tween the  two  organs  is  even  carried  far- 
ther in  the  loris,  a  species  of  lemur,  where 
the  urethra,  according  to  Daubenton,  runs 
through  the  clitoris,  and  terminates  at  its 
anterior  extremity.  The  clitoris  is  large 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body  in  a 
foetus  of  four  or  five  months  intra-uterine 
age.  You  see  in  this  specimen  [present- 
ing it]  it  is  almost  as  large  as  the  penis  of 
the  male  at  the  same  period.  This  early 
development  of  the  clitoris  has  given  rise 
to  the  idea  that  women  more  frequently 
abort  with  a  male  than  with  a  female  foetus. 
In  this  other  preparation  we  have  an  in- 
stance of  an  excessive  natural  growth  of 
this  organ  in  a  child  born  at  the  full  time, 
which  lived  for  many  weeks,  and  might 
have  grown  to  maturity.  You  observe  the 
subject  is  a  female,  because  it  is  partly  sup- 
ported by  the  uterus ;  and  the  clitoris  is 
fully  as  large  as,  and  bears  an  exact  resem- 
blance to,  the  penis  of  a  male  at  the  same 
age,  except  that  the  j^repuce  does  not  com- 
pletely cover  the  glans ;  and  although 
there  is  a  sulcus  at  the  extremity,  it  termi- 
nates in  a  cul  de  sac,  and  is  not  the  entrance 
to  the  urethra.  This  is  one  species  of  mal- 
fonnation,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  no- 
tion of  hermaphrodism.     The  history  of 


A,  the  enlarged  clitoris.    B  B,  the  labia  externa.    C  C,  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus. 


this  preparation  is  rather  curious  :  the 
child  was  born  and  christened  for  a  boy 
many  years  ago,  in  a  place  where  they 
ought  at  least  to  have  known  the  distinc- 
tive mark  of  the  sexes, — Brownlow-street 
J,ying-in  Hospital.  It  was  not  till  on 
dissection  after  death  that  the  infant  was 
p<  sitivelv  found  to  be  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der. 

The   existence   of  true  hermaphrodilcs 


aniong  mankind  was  formerly  so  univer- 
sally credited,  that  it  will  be  worth  while 
making  a  short  digression  on  the  subject. 

Hermaphroditus  was  the  son  of  Mercury 
and  Venus,  'Ep^irjs  and  A(ppo5tT-n.  While 
quite  a  youth  refreshing  himself  by  bath- 
ing in  a  fountain  in  Caria,  its  presiding 
nymph,  Salamis,'  became  enamoured  of 
him ;  and  failing  to  gain  the  completion 
of  her  w  ishes  bv  entreaty,  she  had  recourse 
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to  violence,  closely  embraced  him,  and  be- 
songht  tlie  gods  to  convert  them  into  one 
body.  Her  prayers  were  heard,  and  from 
that  time  Hermaphroditus  assumed  the 
characteristics  ol'  both  sexes.  Such  is  the 
fable  sung  by  Ovid;  and  this  is  the  origin 
of  our  vernacular  term  ;  by  which  is  meant 
a  creature  possessing  the  organs,  and  capa- 
ble of  performing  the  functions,  of  both 
sexes. 

There  probably  exists  no  ■nell  authenti- 
cated history  of  a  true  hermajjhrodite 
among  the  nianunalia  ;  tlie  ancient^  how- 
ever, believed  in  such  beings.  'I'lic  Jewish 
and  eanon  laws  treat  of  hermajjhrodites ; 
and  Lord  Coke  writes,  "  every  heir  is 
male,  or  female,  or  hermaphrodite — i.  e. 
both  male  and  female." 

In  olden  times  hermaphrodites  were  re- 
garded as  ill  omens  ;  they  were  looked  upon 
as  monsters  unfit  to  enjoy  existence,  and 
were  jjersccuted  by  the  most  unjust  and 
cruel  laws.  Thus  Diodorus  mentions  that 
the  Athenians  and  Romans  formerly  burn- 
ed them ;  and  from  Cicero  we  learn  that 
they  were  drowned.  At  a  very  early  i)e- 
riod  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  enacted, 
that  every  monstrous  child  should  be  shut 
up  in  a  chest,  and  thrown  into  the  sea; 
and  \,\\y  gives  an  instance  where,  on  some 
doubt  arising  as  to  the  sex  of  a  newly-born 
infant,  its  birth  was  declaad  to  be  con- 
nected with  some  extraordinary  natural 
phenomena  reported  to  have  happened  in 
tlic  provinces,  and  it  wa.s  condemned  to  be 
east  into  the  sea,  tanquam  fadttm  ac  turpe 
prmligiiim. 

Sir  Kverard  Home  has  arranged  these 
irregular  ]>niductions  into  four  cLisscs:  — 
1st,  malformations  in  the  male;  "Jd,  mal- 
formations in  the  female ;  3d,  such  males 
as,  from  the  deficiency  of  their  organs, 
have  not  the  characters  and  properties  of 
the  male,  and  may  be  called  neuter ;  and 
4lh,such  as  possess  a  real  mixture  of  both 
organs;  in  such  an  imperfect  degree  of  de- 
velopment, however,  as  to  j)reventtlic  pos- 
sibility of  the  function  of  either  sex  being 
performed.  In  one  or  other  of  these  divi- 
sions may  be  included  every  case  tlrat  is 
recordid  ;  and  we  must  utterly  reject  the 
many  exnaoidinary  stories  related  by  the 
ancients  of  jarsons  capable  of  connect- 
ing themselves  w  ith  either  sex  ;  as  well 
as  those  instances  that  liave  <iecurr«d  in 
later  times,  which  have  gained  credence 
only  throuifli  d(cei)fion.  \\  c  now  coiisi- 
der  tiiat  the  majority  of  such  beings,  ir- 
stead  of  <omi)iiiiiig  the  j)owcrs  of  both 
male  and  fi male,  are  unable  to  exercise 
any  sexual  function  whatever. 

The  lower  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  na- 
ture, indeed,  the  more  fret|uent  iKcomethe 
exam])les  of  confn  ion  xif  the  genital  or- 
gans.     Thus    John    Hunter   bus  cUurlv 


shewn  that  among  black  cattle,  when 
twins  are  produced  of  difl'erent  se-xcs,  that 
offspring  which  appears  the  cow  is  really 
an  imperfect  herma])hrodite,  possessing  a 
mixture  of  incomplete  male  and  female 
parts,  incapable  of  breeding,  and  common- 
ly tenned  iijree-martin.  Sir  Everard  Home 
has  noticed  the  same  confusion  in  a  dog. 
Halkr  describes  a  very  similar  ca^e  in  the 
kid;  and  fish  have  often  been  found  to 
possess  a  melt  on  one  side,  and  ova  on  the 
other.  Some  reptiles  and  insects  are  na- 
turally hennaphrodite,  and  to  them  the 
power  of  generation  is  permitted ;  such 
are  the  echinus  marinus,  or  sea-urchin ; 
the  leech,  snails,  and  several  worms.  Lastly, 
all  the  Linna:'an  classes  of  vegetables, 
whose  sex  is  known,  are  hermaphrodite, 
except  the  dicecia,  and  in  part  polygamia. 

Atiin/Jia  not  J  oinid  except  in  uoiimn.  —  Xone, 
except  woman,  of  the  other  ludcrs  of 
mammalia  possi'ss  nymjdiap;  and  in  most 
of  them  there  is  merely  a  thin  border  of 
integuments  instead  of  the  pouting,  ]iromi- 
nent,  labia  ])udcndi  of  the  human  female. 

At  the  next  lecture  we  shall  consider  the 
internal  organs  of  generation. 


ON  DENTITION; 

WITH    AN 

ATTEMPT  TO  EXHIBIT  THE  OCCASIONAL 

PRESENCE  OF  CERTAIN  DISEASED 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  BODV, 

As  connected  with  its  Jiregulur  Slates. 

By  Dr.  Asiibirner. 

[Continued  from  page  164.] 


How  do  tlic  tcetli  of  the  .second  den- 
tition proceed  to  displace  those  of  the 
first  dentition!'  Much  absurdity  has 
been  ]tul)lishcd  on  tJiis  question.  They 
do  not  (iisjdace  tiie  tcetii  of  the  fii-st  den- 
tition. Tlie  jaws  ".^row  ;  tliey  cnlaro-e  : 
as  their  volume  increases,  the  o-crnis  of 
ti»e  ])ennanent  teeth  continue  to  deveh)p 
the  oro-aiis  they  have  to  form.  Tliese 
jjl'erms  are  enclosed  in  cells  in  the  bouv 
substance  of  the  jaws.  Ip  to  the  aye  of 
five,  six,  orsoeu  years,  the  jaws  of  a 
child  may  be  said  to  contain  two  sets  of 
sockets.  Hunter,  IMake,  De  la  Harre, 
and  Sencs,  use  this  exprcssicui,  th(>uj,'-|i 
it  is  not  (luite  correct ;  for  the  teeth  of 
the  second  dentition,  tIiou<rh  not  yet 
nerfect,  are  iodo-ed  in  <r//s  below,  and  a 
little  bihind,  the  alveolar  jiroeesses  of 
the  jaw  whicii  IkIoiio-  to  the  (ii-st  Jeelii. 
Tiie  cells  of  the  second  teeth  occuity  a 
cur\c  less  extensile  than  the  aluoli  of 
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the  first,  and  are  separated  from  these  by 
a  bony  laniiiia,  formiii}^  a  kind  of  parti- 
tion, which  keeps  the  two  sets  of  teeth 
quite  distinct  from  each  other. 

The  germs  of  the  second  set  of  teeth 
have  long  existed  in  the  jaws.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  germs  of  the 
first  dentition  are  attached  in  the  foetus 
immediately  to  the  membranous  folds 
which  at  this  period  constitute  the  g'erms ; 
and  tliat  tliose  of  the  second  dentition  are 
suspended  from  it  bj'^  means  of  a  small 
pedicle.  When  the  capsules  of  the  first 
dentition  were  advancing  towards  their 
development,  and  were  appi'oaching  the 
upper  part  of  the  gum,  those  of  the 
second  dentition  appeared  to  retreat  into 
the  depth  of  the  jaw,  and  hung  to  the 
gums  by  their  pedicles.  The  pedicle,  in 
the  progress  of  growth,  is  destined  to 
perfoi-m  an  important  part.  It  becomes 
a  fibrous  canal,  communicating  between 
the  alveolar  margin  and  the  cell  in  which 
the  capsule  is  lodged:  it  is  apparently 
periosteum;  but  whatever  may  be  its 
real  nature,  it  leads  to  the  tooth,  and 
becomes  continuous  with  the  external 
layer  of  the  dental  membrane.  The  first 
account  of  the  anatomy  of  this  organiza- 
tion appears  in  the  7ih  and  11th  pages 
of  a  thesis,  entitled  "  DisserUition  sur 
I'Histoire  des  Dents,  presentee  et  soute- 
iiue  a  I'Ecole  de  Medecine  de  Paris,  le 
31  Decembre,  1806,  par  C.  F.  De  la 
Barre,  de  Lisieux."  In  his  treatise  "  De 
la  Seconde  Dentition,"  the  author  calls 
the  bony  canal  of  this  passage  iter  dentis. 
Serres,  in  1817,  laid  claim  to  the  disco- 
very of  this  point  of  anatomy,  and  he 
gives  it  the  title  of  gubeniacnlum  deiitis 
— aflTording  an  instance  of  the  love  of 
snatching  and  of  appropriation  which 
some  men  of  science  share  with  monkeys. 
Blake  had  described  the  pedicle,  but  he 
had  not  clearly  seen  the  nature  of  it. 

De  la  Barre  tells  us,  that  during  the 
process  of  dentition,  (Seconde  Dentition, 
p  66,)  the  alveoli  of  the  replacing  te^th 
assume  the  shape  of  almond  shells,  and 
the  extremities  pointing  to  the  gums  ter- 
minate in  a  little  bony  canal  directed 
obliquely  forwards,  and  opening  by  an 
oval  orifice  behind  the  teeth  of  the  first 
dentition.  This  is  the  iter  dentis,  which 
serves  as  a  sheath  to  the  appendix  of  the 
dental  membrane. 

De  la  Barre  has  the  merit  of  pointing 
out  the  structure  of  the  tubal  appendix 
of  the  dental  sac  ;  but  when  he  gave  the 
uame  of  iter  dentis  to  the  bony  canal  of 


the  maxillary  cell  in  which  the  perma- 
nent tooth  is  contained,  he  should  have 
reflected  that  Albinus  had  written  on  the 
question,  "  Quot  dentes  mutet  puer,  et 
quosi"'  (Annot.  Academ.  t.  3,  c.  3,) ;  and 
that  he  had  given  a  \ery  minute  and 
accurate  account  of  the  bony  canal  ex- 
tending to  the  margin  of  the  jaw,  con- 
cerning the  discovery  of  which  De  la 
Barre  and  Serres  would  each  wish  to 
be  considered  as  the  claimant.  The  deve- 
loping teeth  of  the  second  dentition, 
lodged  in  their  separate  cells,  continue 
to  become  more  perfect;  the  cells  in 
which  they  are  contained  enlarge ;  the 
appendix  of  the  dental  membrane  be- 
comes infundibuliforra  ;  and  if  the  pro- 
gress of  the  tooth  be  norma],  it  continues 
Its  course  in  such  a  direction  as  to  reach 
its  place  through  the  channel  and  the 
aperture  formed  in  the  jaw-bone  by  the 
modelling  process  of  absorption  around 
the  course  of  the  appendix  of  the  dental 
membrane.  But  before  the  teeth  of  re- 
placement appear,  the  jaw  should  be 
prepared  for  them  by  a  due  enlargement, 
and  by  the  shedding  of  the  milk  or  tem- 
porary teeth.  Occasionally  the  jaw  has 
not  sufficiently  enlarged ;  the  teeth  of 
the  fii"st  set  have  not  fal'en  out.  This 
is  an  auormal  state,  and  the  two  sets  of 
teeth  are  in  the  mouth  at  the  same  time ; 
tlie  permanent  set  behind  the  others,  ac- 
cording to  the  type  of  configuration  in 
the  mouth  of  the  shark.  WTien  the 
norma  obtains,  the  question  is — what  is 
the  progress  of  chaiige  in  order  that  the 
jaw  shall  discard  its  first  teeth,  expand, 
and  proceed  to  allow  a  proper  ahgne- 
ment  of  the  second  set  ?  John  Hunter 
says,  that  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  "  tuber- 
cle is  no  more  than  a  succession  of 
sockets  for  the  teeth,  till  they  are  com- 
pletely formed."— (P.  103.)  'The  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  lower  jaw  at  its 
posterior  part,  may  allow  of  the  same 
expression  regarding  the  base  of  tiie 
coronoid  process.  The  first  manifest 
change  in  the  child's  mouth  is  here. 
This  part  elongates,  and  w  hen  its  size  is 
sufficient,  the  first  permanent  molaris 
makes  its  appearance,  and  takes  its  place 
behind  the  last  deciduous  double  tooth. 
The  child  had  tw  enty  teeth.  When  the 
first  four  permanent  molares  are  quite 
through  the  gums  it  has  twenty-four 
teeth,  and  has  not  yet  shed  one  tooth. 
At  what  age  do  the  first  four  permanent 
molares  cut?  From  my  own  observa- 
tions, I  should   state  the   epoch  to  be 
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about  six  ycirs.  SocniincriDg-  savs, 
scvfii  or  eight,  (De  Corj).  Hum.  Fabr. 
t.  i.  p.  11)3.)  De  la  Bane  says,  five  or 
six  ytai-s,  (Sec.  Dent.  p.  112.)  Bell 
f»ivcs  six  years  and  a  balf  as  the  time, 
(On  the  Teetli,  p.  79.)  I  have  seen  these 
teeth  thront;li  at  tlie  apfe  of  three  years 
and  a  half, — undonbtedly,  an  instance 
of  jirecocions  developnient.  I  have  seen 
the  first  four  incisors  gouc  before  they 
ap])eared,  —  another  anornial  condition 
as  t(t  e]>och  of  dcvcl(>]>ment. 

The  force  of  •growth  liavinq-  its  direc- 
tion j)rincipally  i'rom  tlie  posterior  parts 
forwards,  an  expansion  of  tlie  \\l)(de 
maxillary  arc  results.  The  curve  de- 
scribed by  tiie  cells  in  which  the  perma- 
nent teeth  are  lod^jed,  is  smaller  than 
tliat  of  the  deciduous  teeth.  The  curve 
of  the  alveolar  arc  of  the  permanent 
teetli  will  be  much  larjij'er:  as  tifrowtii 
proceeds,  spaces  between  the  deciduous 
teeth  become  remarkable;  the  I)one  for 
a  time  is  looser  in  its  texture  anteriorly. 
Tiie  space  in  the  upper  jaw,  between 
the  two  central  incisors,  is  very  strikin<c. 
About  six  years  and  a  half  or  up  to  seven 
years,  sonit-  of  the  first  teetli  beyin  to 
loosen.  Nonnally,  they  are  the  two 
lower  incisors.  The  pairs  of  teeth  that 
should  loosen  in  succession,  arc  those 
which  have  first  cut  throuffh  the  pfums. 
Three  or  four  weeks  after  the  first  pair 
beyiii  to  loosen,  they  tlroji  out.  If  the 
jiroeess  of  absonitimi  jjoes  on  healthily, 
there  is  nolliiu",'' left  of  the  tooth  but  the 
crown.  The  root  is  absorbed.  The 
means  by  wliieh  absorjilion  is  conducted, 
are  precisely  analo^^foiis  to  those  first 
described  by  my  friend,  Professor  Ma- 
cartney, as  occurring  in  the  removal  of 
the  scfpiestra  of  necrosis,  (see  Crowther 
on  the  White  Swellinjr,  p.  18:3.)  From 
the  membrane  lining;  the  alveolus,  a 
new  orijani/ation  s])rouls,  of  a  frranular 
nature  :  it  is  an  absorbinff  org-an,  and  is 
applied  to  (he  ntot  of  the  tooth  in  a 
longitudinal  din  ction.  (J mines  may  be 
seen  in  the  fiugs  of  deciduous  teeth 
drawn  alter  the  absorbing  ])roeess  has 
commenced,  evidently  the  result  of  ab- 
soi-jitive  action  upon  the  jiarl.  The 
Jlfs/if/  tiiherclr,  described  by  Bourdct, 
(Rreiicrches,  See.  ]>.  ;V2,)  and  the  //«/»// 
biilloti,  by  J,aforgue,  as  tin-  iiistiumciits 
for  the  destruction  of  the  roots  of  the 
det  iiluous  teetli,  are,  in  fact,  the  granu- 
lations I  have  noticed.  (See  liaforgue, 
I'Art  dii  D.nlislr,  p.  !)<).)  De  la  B.iir.'s 
account  of  thf  organization  and  itb  duties 
is,  however,  a  little  I'anciCtil. 


The  teeth,  before  they  are  submitted 
to  absorption,  are  dead  and  extraneous 
bodies.  How  does  it  happen  that  they 
die? 

The  arterial  twig-s  which  nourish  the 
teeth  of  the  first  (lentition  by  a  curious 
law  that  regulates  this  process,  oblite- 
rate first  under  the  incisor  teetli.  Their 
nourishment  is  g-one ;  they  die,  and  arc 
then  sequestra.  Successively  the  twig- 
of  artery  sent  to  each  deciduous  tooth 
g-ocs  in  turn,  until  the  process  is  com- 
plete. 

It  would  be  almost  idle  to  discuss  the 
(picstion  as  to  the  absorption  of  the  teeth, 
and  some  part  of  the  jaws,  during  the 
transition  state  between  the  two  den- 
titions, if  some  of  the  best  works  on 
anatomy  had  not  continued  to  adhere  to 
the  obsolete  views  ])roimilgated  up  to 
the  time  w  hen  John  Hunter  wrote.  Van 
Swieten  says  (Ciimmeiit.  t.  iv.  j).  744,) 
"  Fateor  quod  mihi  longe  prouabilior 
videatur  ojiinio,  (pi;e  statuit,  denies  lac- 
teos  carere  radicibus;"  and  thoug-li  this 
opinion  of  the  milk  teeth  being-  deficient 
in  roots,  had  not  attracted  many  advo- 
cates, there  are  not  wanting-  persons 
who  consider,  that  the  fii-st  set  of  teeth 
are  worn  by  the  attrition  of  the  second 
set,  and  so  in  time  droj)  out  (see  Meckel, 
Man.  d'Anat.  t.  iii.  p.  3^36.)  Van  Swie- 
ten observes,  "  Ab  attiitu  secundi  dentis 
assurg-entis  hoc  fieri  non  posse,  ex  dictis 
patuit  cvidentcr."  He  has  argued  well 
ag-ainstthis  position,  especially  when,  in 
ailduciiig  the  views  of  Bnnon,  he  says, 
"  prieterea  parva  distantia  observalur 
inter  dentcm  primum  et  secundum." 
The  teeth  are,  in  fact,  so  distinctly 
lodg-ed,  so  well  separated,  that  they  are 
at  no  time  in  contact.  The  one  set  aro 
not  jilaced  immediatelv  under  the  other. 
In  .some  cases,  when  llie  milk  teeth  fall 
out,  the  succeeding-  teeth  are  yet  some 
way  distant  from  the  jdace  wliieh  was 
occupied.  Perhaps  there  may  be  but  a 
small  part  of  the  space  occupied  left ;  for 
the  alisorplion   of  all   the   ftld    parts  de- 

I lends  upon  the  law  of  evolulion,  wliieh 
ins  from  the  interior  unfobb-d  those 
parts  of  the  jaw  which  now  exist.  It  is 
an  evolution  attended  bv  an  absorptive 
and  a  modelling  process  (sec  Ilunti-r  on 
tJie  Teeth,  pp.  'JH,  <)<>,  l(K>;)— an  ev<du- 
tion  deiiendent  upon  the  forces  of  grow  tli 
exerted  from  the  jiosterior  parts  of  the 
jaws  — forces  wliiili  act  with  an  energy, 
and,  when  the  trains  of  growth  arc 
anormal,  piodiicc  an  ainoiinl  (d'pressnru 
against  resisting  forco,  which  are  very 
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remarkable.  When  tlie  trains  of  growth 
are  normal,  the  cun-ent  of  nourishing- 
material  flows  forw  ard,  and  the  parts  in 
the  interior  of  the  jaws  are  evolved,  and 
each  takes  its  due  station,  the  jnessure 
from  behind  favouring-  the  turni  g  off 
of  the  deciduous  structures,  which  are 
absorbed  in  due  course.  A  question, 
that  has  been  the  source  of  some  confu- 
sion, lias  been  asked  about  the  replacing- 
teeth : — wliat  teeth  occupy  the  spaces  pre- 
viously held  by  the  twenty  teeth  of  the 
young- child?  Fourmolar  teeth  of  the  per- 
manent set  appear  behind  the  twenty, — 
one  behind  each  last  molar  tooth  of  the 
first  set.  This  one  is  placed  in  each  side 
of  each  jaw  behind  five  teeth,  counting- 
froni  the  median  line.  The  first  that 
drop  out  are  incisors;  next  to  them  is  a 
canme  tooth  :  these  are  replaced  in  their 
proper  turns  by  incisors,  and  by  a  ca- 
nine tooth.  Behind  these  are  two  deci- 
duous molar  teeth,  to  be  replaced  by  two 
bicuspid  teeth.  These  are  the  only  re- 
placing teeth.  Those  w  Inch  come  after- 
Avards  are  altogether  eight  in  number, 
two  on  each  side  in  each  jaw  —  molar 
teeth,  appearing-  later  in  life. 

Let  us  inquire  into  the  epochs  for  the 
appearance  of  all  these  teeth.  We  have 
seen  that  the  two  deciduous  central  in- 
cisors of  the  lower  jaw  belonging  to  the 
first  set,  fall  away  about  the  age  of  seven 
jears.  The  vacant  spaces  are  soon  to 
be  occupied  by  a  couple  of  incisor  teeth, 
which  cut  through  the  gums,  with  edges 
that  are  serrated — an  appearance  that 
time  takes  away.  When  these  teeth  are 
half-up,  the  two  superior  central  incisors 
fall  away,  and  are  succeeded  by  two 
much  larg'er  teeth.  In  consequence  of 
the  want  of  a  perfectly  normal  instance 
of  healthy  growth,  it  is  very  difficult  in 
London  to  fix  the  time  when  the  next 
two  incisors,  the  lateral  of  the  lower  jaw, 
should  fall  out.  Irregularities  in  this 
respect  are  ^  ery  numerous  ;  for  the  per- 
fect consent  betAveeu  the  growth  of  the 
teeth  and  that  of  the  jaws,  is  wanting. 
The  common  occun-ence  is,  that  of  a 
pressure  from  deficient  growth  of  the 
jaw  turning  the  newly-arrived  central 
incisors  out  of  their  line  for  a  time,  pro- 
ducing an  angle  at  the  median  line,  in- 
stead of  a  continuous  arc ;  and  their 
backs  appear  to  be  pressed  towards  each 
other.  In  most  cases  the  jaw^  increases 
in  time,  and  the  teeth  assume  their  pro- 
per stations.  About  a  year  is  occupied 
in   the  sheddinii-  of  the  four  central  in- 


cisors, and  another  year  in  that  of  the 
four  lateral  incisors.  The  anterior  bi- 
cuspid teeth  of  the  lower,  then  those  of 
the  ujjper  jaw,  are  next  to  be  shed; 
these  occupy  another  year.  The  poste- 
rior bicuspids  follow,  and  then  comes  the 
turn  of  tlie  cuspidati,  or  canine  teeth. 
Very  often  the  canine  take  the  prece- 
dence of  the  posterior  bicuspid.  The 
falling  out  of  the  posterior  deciduous 
molares  and  canine,  and  replacing  by 
these  teeth,  is  a  process  that  lasts  from 
about  nine  years  and  a  half  till  twelve. 
In  the  meantime  the  jaws  manifestly 
enlarge,  particularly  at  the  posterior 
part.  Spaces  are  found  behind  the  first 
permanent  molares,  whicli  ajjpeared  at 
six  years  of  age ;  and  before  thirteen 
years  and  a  half  are  comjilete,  four  new 
molares  are  cut. 

The  individual  has  now  completed 
the  development  of  twenty -eight  teeth, 
and  is  ready  to  encounter  the  further 
unfolding-  of  the  frame,  which  is  implied 
by  tlie  changes  attendant  on  puberty. 
Three  or  four  years  seem  to  be  required 
for  a  due  perfection  in  the  growth  of 
the  organs  of  reproduction  ;  and  during 
the  remainder  of  this  septenary  period, 
the  system  adds  accretion  to  the  body, 
while  four  new  molar  teeth  are  put  forth, 
completing-  the  full  number  of  thirty- 
two  teeth  in  the  mouth.  These  last 
four,  cut  between  seventeen  and  twenty-. 
one  years  of  age,  are  the  w  ise  teeth,  or 
chutes  sapientia. 

A  recapitulation  of  the  order  and  pe- 
riods of  these  changes  may  be  proper. 


Periods. 


Six  years    .  .  < 


Seven  years  to 
eight  years  .  \ 


Eight  years  to 
nine  years , 


Teeth. 


First  four  permanent 
molares  appear. 

Two  central  incisors  of 
the  lower  jaw  fall  out, 
and  are  replaced  by 
the  two  permanent 
central  incisors.  Two 
central  incisors  of  the 
upper  jaw  fall  out, 
and  are  succeeded  by 
the  large  permanent 
incisors. 

Shedding  of  the  lower 
lateral,  then  of  the 
upper  lateral  incisors, 
and  their  replacement 
by  permanent  teeth. 
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Periods. 

Teeth. 
Shedding  of    the  first 

r 

deciduous  molar  teeth 

of   the     lower    jaw ; 

their  replacement  by 

Nine  years  to: 
ten  years   .  .  >. 

the      first     bicuspid; 

then  of  the  first  deci- 

duous molar  teeth  of 

the    upper    jaw,   and 

their  replacement  by 

- 

first  bicuspid  teeth. 

" 

Sheddinpr  of  the  poste- 
rior molares  of  the 
lower  jaw,   or  of  the 

9  years  ami  a 

canine  teeth,  and  their 

h.alf    to    I:2<( 

replacement  ;       then 

years    .... 

those  of  theuj)per  jaw, 
the  molares  beina:  re- 
I)!aced     by     bicuspid 

L 

teeth. 

12  years  to  13  f 

Cutting  of  the  four  se- 

years and  a  < 

cond  i)crmanent  mo- 

lialf  I 

lares. 

17  years  to21  ^ 
years    ,  .  .  .  i 

Cutting  of  the  four 
third  permanent  mo- 
lares, or  wise  teeth. 

These  periods  arc  given,  but  not  with 
too  much  confidence,  as  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  normal  periods  for  the  ap- 
]»earancc  of  tlie  teeth  of  the  second  den- 
tition. ^Iv  own  observation  lias  led  to 
tliese  nsults ;  they  do  not  verv  mate- 
rially dirter  from  "Bell's  table  (Bell  on 
the  teeth,  p.  79),  althou-j^h  thev  do  in 
some  respects  fntm  the  periods  laid  down 
by  Serres  (Essai,  kc.  pp.  115,  et  se- 
qiientes.)  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  esta- 
blish the  normal  epochs  ;  if  it  were,  the 
obscr\ations  I  have  to  adduce  on  anor- 
nialitics  of  dentition,  and  coincident 
states  of  disease  in  other  organs  of  the 
bodv,  would  never  jterhajjs  have  been 
made.  Having  given  a  view  of  the 
physiology  of  normal  dentition,  I  j)ro. 
])ose  to  show  that  its  anormal  states  are 
often  coincident  with  disea.scd  conditions 
of  other  ])arfs  of  the  body. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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ON  INFLAMM.\TION 

OF  THK 

'\n;i)r[,LARY  mkmbkane  after 

A.MFITATION. 

Uy  ij.  riiiLLii's,  ivs(j. 

A    c  iH(  I  MsTANt  r.    with    wiiich  hospital 
surgeons  are    familiar    is,    that    anion<>- 


patients  who  have  b-^en  subjected  to 
nni])iitation,  jterfoniied  in  the  contintiity 
of  long  bones,  a  certain  number  of  cases 
terminate  unfavotirably. 

Of  this  number,  it  is  easy  occasionally 
to  explain  the  cause  of  death  ; — it  may 
have  occurred  in  consequence  of  disease 
not  directly  connected  with  the  ainpti- 
tated  mcnil)cr,  or  as  a  consequence  of 
phlebitis,  of  an  invasion  of  erysipelas, 
or  indeed  from  other  causes  easily  e.v- 
plicable.  There  are  still  a  certain  num- 
ber in  which  the  cause  of  death  is  less 
manifest;  and  it  is  with  the  hope  of  con- 
tributing in  some  measure  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  a  cause  which  is  yet  unknown, 
that  I  have  written  the  following  ])aper. 

I  am  aware  that  my  data  are  not 
sufficiently  complete  to  enable  me  to 
attem]it  to  enter  fully  into  the  considera- 
tion of  my  subject ;  but  if  I  am  able  to 
set  forth  clear!  y  a  sufficient  niiinl)er  of 
facts  to  induce  others  to  extend  the  in- 
quiry, no  long  time  will  elapse  before  we 
may  have  ample  information  upon  an 
obscure  point,  as  connected  w  ith  ampu- 
tation :  lor  every  day  bears  evidence,  tliat 
the  desire  to  cultivate  pathological  ana- 
tomy is  becoming  more  universal,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  investigations  will  be 
more  minutely  conducted,  and  our 
knowledge  will  in  jiroportion  become, 
at  the  same  time,  more  extensive  and 
more  accurate. 

It  is  certainly  a  singular  circum- 
stance, that  so  many  years  have  ])assed 
away  since  amj)le  opportunities  of  inves- 
tigating disease  have  been  aft'orded  to 
medical  men,  ami  yet  that  so  in)portant 
an  aflection  as  that  upon  «hich  I  am 
about  to  treat  is,  uj)  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, almost,  if  not  quite,  unknown. 
With. the  exception  td"  a  few  detached 
remarks  by  Revnaud,  mc  have  no  re- 
corded observatKUi  of  iuHamniation  of 
the  medullary  membrane,  either  idiopa- 
thic or  succeeding  to  amputation  ;  and 
the  subject  has  been  simply  alluded  to 
in  some  cas-s  of  fracture. 

At  this  circumstaiue  I  feel  the  more 
surjirise,  «lien  I  recollect  that  many 
surgeons  of  eminence  have  referred  those 
syjdiililic  jiains  which  so  fre(|uentlv 
afhct  long  bones  to  an  iiillannnaticui  df 
the  ni(  dullary  nninbraiu-  of  these  ixnics; 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  this  coiniction,  op- 

IHirtunilicsol  conlirming  its  justice  have 
•ecu  nei>Itcted. 

I  shall  in  the  ])roper  jdace  describe  a 
case,  which,  as  far  as  one  case  can  do 
.so,  |)ro\es  that   those  pains  which    arc 
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ex))crienced  by  persons  suffering-  from 
that  form  of  syphilis,  are  produced  by 
inflammation  affecting-  the  medullary 
apparatus  of  the  bone,  and  that  occa- 
sionally this  affection  may  give  birth  to 
necrosis. 

I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that 
one  of  the  most  serious,  and  not  the  least 
frequent,  accidents  which  can  occur  after 
amj)utation,  is  acute  inflammation  of 
the  medullary  membrane. 

The  affection  appears  to  proceed  in 
this  membrane  much  as  it  does  in  other 
tissues  ;  but  in  this  ])aper  Ihave  limited 
myself  to  a  description  of  certain  import- 
ant periods  of  its  course : — in  the  state 
of  congestion,  varying  of  course  in  in- 
tensity from  a  slight  blush  to  a  deep 
trowu — in  the  state  of  excitation,  whicn 
ij  accompanied  by  a  disposition  to  de- 
posit bone — in  that  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  ])urulent  secretion — and  in  the  state 
of  gangrene.  Each  of  these  stages  may 
be  observed  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
bone,  as  we  remove  farther  from  the 
focus  of  injury  or  disease. 

^VTien  inflammation  has  proceeded  to 
that  period  of  its  existence  which  is  ac- 
companied by  a  secretion  of  pus,  the 
connexion  of  the  membrane  with  the 
bone  becomes  interrupted,  and  necrosis 
is  the  usual  consequence.  The  bone 
then  acting  like  a  foreign  body  upon  the 
periosteum,  this  membrane  becomes  in- 
flamed by  contact  with  it  ;  there  is 
deposited  under  it  a  coagulable  lymph, 
a  species  of  reddish  gelatiniform  matter, 
which  at  first  we  can  easily  remove,  but 
which  soon  augments  in  thickness  and 
consistency,  becomes  cartilaginous,  pre- 
sents a  porous  or  cellulous  appearance  ; 
osseous  points  are  manifested.  They 
become  more  and  more  numerous,  and 
ultimately  occupy  all  the  cells  of  the 
deposited  matter,  and  the  necrosed  bone 
becomes  what  is  termed  a  sequestrum. 
The  irritation  thus  caused  in  the  perios- 
teum does  not  always  terminate  m  this 
way;  instead  of  a  secretion  of  bone,  we 
may  get,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  se- 
cretion of  pus,  and  the  situation  of  the 
patient  then  becomes  much  more  serious. 
The  two  earlier  stages  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  n.edullary  membrane  maybe 
obser^cd  in  all  c&ses  of  fracture  in  the 
human  subject,  or  in  any  animals  upon 
which  we  may  experiment.  Tlie  state 
in  which  suppuration  occurs  we  can 
easily  produce,  by  introducing  a  probe 
into  the  medullary  canal  in  any  animal. 
The  state  of  ffanyrene  does  not  often 


occur,  but  when  it  docs  it  may  be  easily 
accounted  for :  if  the  tumefiction  ])c  con- 
siderable, it  is  a  natural  and  necessary 
consequence,  for  the  unyielding  nature 
of  the  tube  in  which  it  is  produced 
causes  a  strangulation,  which  is  rapidly 
followed  by  gangrene.  Indeed,  this  is 
just  what  will  occur  in  any  tissue  in 
which  inflammation  is  developed,  if  that 
tissue  be  firmly  bouud  down  by  an  un- 
yielding aponeurosis. 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  medullary 
membrane  do  not  proceed  beyond  that 
point  w  here  a  deposition  of  osseous  mat- 
ter takes  place,  no  evil  consequences 
of  importance  ensue :  the  caliber  of 
the  canal  is  for  a  time  lessened,  but  as 
soon  as  the  irritation  ceases,  the  work  of 
reparation  usually  commences,  and  the 
canal  is  restored  to  its  original  state. 
The  irritation  is,  however,  very  com- 
monly propagated  to  the  periosteum  at 
the  same  time;  a  similar  state  is  pro- 
duced in  it,  and  a  similar  deposition 
occurs  between  it  and  the  bone ;  and  if 
we  examine  the  bone  at  this  time,  we 
shall  discover  a  great  increase  in  its 
thickness,  which  however  terminates  in- 
sensibly at  some  distance  from  the  point 
where  it  has  commenced — the  distance 
of  course  vaiying  with  the  case. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases  in 
which  amputation  has  been  perfonned, 
this  thickening  of  the  bone  occurs ;  but  to 
discover  it  we  must  get  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  stump  soon  after 
cicatrization  has  been  completed,  for 
after  a  few  months  the  superabundant 
matter  is  absorbed,  and  the  bone  restored 
to  its  natural  state. 

When  the  inflammation  in  the  interior 
of  the  canal  proceeds  no  farther  than 
this  point,  the  periosteum  is  not  con- 
stantly affected.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
gieater  number  of  cases  which  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  examining,  this  fact  is 
obsei'ved,  for  these  cases  are  usually  a 
consequence  of  amputation  or  of  fracture ; 
and  in  these  the  irritation  has  been  pro- 
duced simultaneously  in  both  mem- 
branes ;  but  we  may  by  experiment  pro- 
duce this  state  in  one  without  exciting-  a 
like  affection  in  the  other. 

I  must  now  endeavour  to  shew  why, 
when  inflammation,  accompanied  by  a 
purulent  secretion,  exists  in  the  medul- 
lary membrane,  the  periosteum  of  a  bone 
so  often  becomes  affected. 

When  we  carefully  examine  a  long 
bone,  after  a  successful  injection,  we  sec 
that  many  vessels  pass  from  the  interior 
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to  tlir  exterior,  and  that  others  take  the 
opposite  direction  ;  that  those  whicli  pass 
IVoni  the  interior  are  much  more  nume- 
rous than  those  whicli  pass  from  the 
exterior.  We  can  have  no  hetter  evi- 
dence of  this  fact  tlian  we  may  ohtain 
from  a  fractured  bone  :  if  we  examine  it 
ill  some  hours  after  the  injury  has  been 
inflicted,  we  shall  find  that  the  nearer  we 
approaeii  to  the  medullary  canal,  the 
redder  is  its  appearance.  It  is  true  that 
all  the  blood  which  q-etsto  the  medullary 
meiuljrane  arises  from  without,  but  it 
passes  principally  throun-h  those  several 
nutritive  foramina  which  are  so  conspi- 
cuous in  limjj  bones.  It  is  evident, 
thi  refore,  that  the  quantity  of  blood  fur- 
nished to  the  bone  by  the  periosteum  is 
very  much  smaller  than  tiiat  Mliich  it 
derives  from  the  medullary  membrane  ; 
and  that  the  bone,  in  the  absence  of  the 
sii])ply  of  blood  «  hich  it  has  usually  de- 
rived from  the  medullary  membrane,  be- 
comes necrosed.  Bichat,  David, and  Tro- 
ja,in  consequence  of  ha*  intra  conviction 
of  this  fact,  pertinaciously  maintained 
that  a  morbid  state  of  the  medullary  mem- 
brane constantly  produced  a  necrosis  of 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone;  and  as 
a  general  principle  they  were  ri^ht,  that 
is,  if  they  iutenaed  to  state  that  this  was 
the  case  when  purulent  matter  was  gene- 
rated. 

There  are,  however,  cases,  rare  thoufi-h 
they  be,  in  which  necrosis, succeeding  to 
disease  of  the  medullary  membrane,  does 
not  affect  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
bone. 

The  evidence  of  Brugnone  and  Pin- 
chienati,  published  in  1787,  goes  to  shew 
that  necrosis  may  be  limited  to  an  inter- 
nal lamina  alone;  and  their  evidence 
Las  been  confirmed  liy  Bordenave,  Calli- 
sen,  and  Tenon,  and  al.so  l>y  some  mo- 
dern surgcon.s;  but  this  variety  is  cer- 
tainly extremely  rare. 

A  destructi(ui  of  the  periosteum  cover- 
ing a  portion  of  bone  prfiduces  only  an 
cxfidialiou  of  the  external  lamina,  but  a 
similar  destruction  of  the  medullary 
membrane  occasions,  except  in  the  very 
rare  instances  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
a  necrosis  of  the  mtirc  thickness  of  the 
bone  ;  and  this  fact  has  been  verified  liy 
niMiKTous  exptriiiieiits.  No  «ioul)t  this 
would  be  an  <  Hretual  means  of  causing 
the  separation  i>f  a  portion  of  l)one  w  hich 
may  pnjject  after  an  amputation;  but  I 
liave  very  serious  doul»t  whitlur  it  would 
U-  a  judicious  method,  for  it  might  oc- 


casion accidents  which  it  would  be  be- 
yond our  power  to  control. 

Boyer  mentions  a  case  confirmative  of 
this  fact:  a  thigh  had  been  amputated, 
which  was  very  long  in  healing;  after 
some  time,  a  portion  of  bone,  three  inches 
in  length,  came  away.  On  inquiry,  it 
was  found  that  the  surgeon  who  dressed 
it,  daily  s<(unded  the  wound  with  a  probe, 
w  hich  penetrated  into  the  bony  canal,  to 
assure  liimself  of  the  extent  of  a  fistulous 
opening,  which  had  been  produced  liy 
his  own  imprudence.  The  lesion  had 
brought  about  the  destruction  of  the 
medullary  membrane,  and  consequently 
of  the  bone,  in  its  entire  thickness. 

It  is,  I  think,  clear  that  it  is  not 
through  any  direct  connexion  between 
the  medullary  membrane  and  the  peri- 
osteum, that  their  almost  simultaneous 
affection  is  produced,  but  because  the 
disease  of  the  medullary  membrane, 
when  it  has  terminated  in  a  secretion  of 
pus,  may  cause  complete  necrosis,  and 
because  the  bone  then  becomes  capable, 
like  a  foreign  body,  of  irritating  the 
periosteum. 

W.  C,  a  shoemaker,  aged  thirty -two, 
suffered  from  terrible  pains  in  the  lefl 
tibia,  some  months  after  having  been 
affected  with  primary  syphilis. 

So  excessive  were  the  pains,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  give  him  oniiim 
every  hour,  which, in  considerable  uose.s, 
was  almost  powerless.  An  incision  was 
made  along  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  which 
procured  him  a  little  relief  He  was 
attacked  by  erysipelas,  whieh  affected 
the  head  and  face,  from  the  effect  of 
which  he  died  in  thirty-nine  hours. 

The  tibia  in  which  the  })aiii  had  been 
seated  was  examined  :  there  w  as  no  dis- 
ease of  the  periosteum  except  a  little 
tumefaction  on  either  side  of  tne  incision 
wiiich  had  been  made,  and  a  very  little 

|)us  at  another  prtint.  Upon  making  a 
ongitudinal  section  of  the  bone,  it  was 
found  that  disease,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  existed  in  the  canal,  commencing 
about  an  inch  from  tlie  tuberosity,  and 
terminating  at  two  inches  from  its  in- 
ferior end. 

Ahuig  that  portion,  of  about  five 
inches,  there  was  eongestiiui  and  great 
tiiickening  of  the  mcml)rane,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  bone,  here  anil  then", 
lymph,  jiTHiiuIar  bodies,  osseous  nuclei, 
and  small  foci  of  jius;  and  wherever  the 
])us  was  found,  tlie  i>one  looked  earthy 
and  ol  a  dull  \ellowish  \*  bite  colour  :  the 
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medulla  had  acquired  a  pfreat  increase  of 
density.  Had  the  man's  life  been  spared 
for  another  week  or  ten  days,  the 
examination  would,  I  doubt  not,  have 
been  still  more  interesting-. 

As  it  is,  it  may  form  a  nucleus,  around 
which  may  be  rallied  materials  for  the 
ground-work  of  a  treatise  on  this  im- 
portant species  of  disease  of  bone. 

A  man  met  witli  an  accident,  which 

f)roduced   a   compound  fracture   of  the 
eg",  and  with  so  much  injury  to  the  soft 
parts,  as  to  I'ender  it  necessary  that  am- 

Eutation  should  be  performed  above  the 
nee.  At  the  expiration  of  two  days 
from  the  time  of  operation  he  died,  in 
consequence  of  other  injuries  which  he 
received  at  the  same  time.  On  exami  - 
nation  after  death,  the  medullary  mem- 
brane w  as  found  much  injected,  and  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour;  for  the  space  of 
three  inches  and  a  half  from  the  ampu- 
tated extremity  of  the  bone.  No  symp- 
tom occurred  during*  life  to  induce  a 
supposition  that  any  thing'  unusual 
existed  at  this  point. 

Here  the  medullary  membrane  pre- 
sented a  distinct  congestion,  but  without 
any  of  the  other  chai-acters  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

If  we  examine  the  stumps  of  persons 
who  have  died  of  some  disease,  uncon- 
nected with  the  affection  for  which  am- 
putation has  been  performed,  any  time 
tluring-  the  first  month,  we  shall  find  in 
some  portions  simple  congestions,  in 
others  depositions  of  albuminous  matter, 
between  the  medullary  membrane  and 
the  bone,  and  in  others  osseous  nuclei 
interspersed  through  these  depositions. 
We  shall  here  find  similar  de])ositions 
under  tlie  periosteum,  for  a  similar  in- 
jury has  been  inflicted  at  the  same  time 
on  each  membrane.  In  these  cases, 
which  are  frequent,  the  inflammation 
has  not  passed  the  limits  of  a  healthy 
action, — merely  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
excitation  being*  induced  to  cause  a  phy- 
siological ])henonienon  under  circum- 
stances whicli  render  the  deposition  a 
morbid  one.  And  I  know  no  symptom 
by  wliich  the  disease  at  this  stage  may 
be  5narked. 

A  woman  had  her  feg  removed  above 
the  knee.  For  five  or  six  days  nothing 
remarkable  occurred  ;  on  the  application 
of  the  second  dressing-,  it  was  noticed 
that  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  pus  ; 
on  the  eleventh  day  there  was  much 
tumefactioi,  and  she  would  scarcely 
allow  the  stump  to  be  touched,  so  very 


painful  was  it;  and  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  slight  pi-essure,  a  large  quantity 
of  pus  gushed  out  from  a  small  aperture. 
On  the  fifteenth  day  the  prostration  was 
great,  and  it  was  ordered  that  she  should 
take  porter  with  small  doses  of  opium 
and  quinine ;  they  produced  no  good 
effect.  Diarrhoea,  with  stools  every  hour, 
succeeded  on  the  sixteenth  day,  and  on 
the  nineteenth  she  died,  the  thigh  being 
oedamatous,  presenting-  a  yellowish  tint, 
pitting-  much  under  pressure,  the  pus 
from  the  eleventh  day  being  so  foetid 
that  the  room  was  almost  insupportable. 
Most  of  the  viscera  were  in  an  unhealthy 
state,  many  of  them  containing  tuber- 
cles :  there  were  purulent  collections  in 
the  lungs.  To  the  extent  of  nearly  three 
inches  the  medullary  membrane  was 
detached  from  tlie  bone  ;  the  periosteum 
to  a  nearly  si  nilar  extent;  the  medulla 
was  broken  down  and  infiltrated  with 
pus,  and  the  bone  evidently  dead.  Be- 
yond the  point  I  have  named,  the  medul- 
lary membrane  was  red,  and  the  medulla 
more  than  usually  firm;  still  higher, 
both  were  nearly  in  their  natural  state, 
though  the  cells  were  filled  with  an 
albuminous  fluid.  In  this  case  there 
was  a  more  advanced  stage  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  medullary  membrane  than 
in  the  fornter  case.  No  absoi-ption  of 
pus  apjjeared  to  have  taken  place,  but 
the  patient  died  from  the  irritation  at- 
tenclant  upon  this  stage  of  the  disease. 
There  were  here  three  well-marked  local 
symptoms — excessive  tenderness  and 
tumefaction  of  the  amputated  surface; 
profuse  and  foetid  purulent  secretion,  un- 
connected with  the  amputated  surface ; 
and  a  iiitting  upon  pressure  of  the  lower 
part  of"  the  thigh  ;  and  these  symptoms 
have  always  been  present  in  the  cases  I 
have  seen  at  this  stag'e  of  the  disease. 

A  scrofulous  lad,  of  seventeen,  had 
sufl'ered  from  a  disease  of  the  knee  joint, 
accompanied  by  ulceration  of  the  car- 
tilages, and  succeeded  by  anchylosis : 
the  leg  had  been  permitted  to  anchylose 
at  nearly  right  angles  with  the  thigh  ; 
the  limb  was  found  inconvenient,  and  he 
determined  to  have  it  removed. 

Amputation  was  performed  without 
the  occurrence  of  any  drawback.  On 
the  removal  of  the  first  dressings,  union 
had  taken  ])lace,  except  at  the  point 
where  the  ligatures  were  situated.  On 
the  eleventh  day  there  was  a  very  mani- 
fest tumefaction  of  the  stum]),  and  great 
sensibility  was  displayed  when  it  was 
dressed  ;  the  next  day  there  was  a  gene- 
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ral  yellowness  over  the  body,  and  when 
ihe  dressings  were  being-  renewed,  a 
little  pressure  caused  the  escape  of  a 
lariifc  quantity  of  foptid  pus,  which  had 
also  a  yellowish  tinge. 

To  these  symptoms  succeeded  hectic 
fever,  delirium,  diarrhopa,  and,  on  the 
twenty-second  day,  death. 

On  examination  it  was  found  that 
portions  of  the  medulla  and  medullary 
membrane  were  hang-ing  from  the  canal 
in  a  sphacelated  sUite  ;  higher  up  in  the 
canal  were  large  quantities  of  pus ;  the 
bone  necrosed  ;  the  periosteum  was  se- 
parated from  the  bone  by  j)urulent  mat- 
ter ;  the  whole  of  the  lower  ])art  of  the 
thigh  was  infiltrated ;  the  sajdiena  vein 
was  inflamed,  and  was  loaded  with  pus 
up  to  within  half  an  inch  of  its  junction 
with  the  femoral  ;  the  lungs  were  also 
infiltrated  with  the  same  substance  ;  and 
to  this  I  attribute  the  very  fa'tid  cha- 
racter of  the  breath  in  this  case. 

Were  this  the  place  for  doing  so,  I 
might  mention  a  great  number  of  cases 
in  which  operations  of  even  a  trivial 
character  have  been  perfonncd,  (for  the 
pur])ose  of  remedying  either  deformities 
or  inccmveniences)  which  have  terminated 
fatally.  Indeed,  we  should  be  backward 
in  yielding  to  the  importunities  with 
winch  we  are  a.ssailed  to  perform  opera- 
ti(»ns  under  such  circumstances,  unless 
some  important  good  can  be  obtained 
by  it. 

I  have  tlic  particulars  of  two  other 
cases  similar  in  their  character  and  in 
their  results  to  that  of  the  woman, which 
I  shall  not  mention  in  this  place,  for  fear 
of  giving  too  much  bulk  to  this  paper. 

Now  that  I  have  described  this  dis- 
ea.«e  at  some  length,  I  ought  to  point  out, 
as  briefly  as  p(»->,ible,  its  .sympt<»nis,  the 
manner  in  which  I  suppose  it  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  way  in  which  I  propose 
to  remedy  it. 

I  know  no  syni])tom  by  which  the 
existence  <if  this  dise;Lse  can  be  detect- 
ed before  it  has  terniiniited  in  suppura- 
tion ;  then  we  have  tumefaction,  and 
excessive  sensil)ility  oftljc  stump, usually 
occurring  about  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh 
day  ;  and  if  we  at  this  time  make  gentle 
pressure  u|ion  it,  a  consideral)le  quantity 
(and  quite  dispronortioned  to  the  extent 
of  the  aniputatid  surface),  of  purulent 
matter,  of  an  extrtinely  fo-tid  odour, 
gushes  out;  a  pitting  of  the  member 
upon  pres-inrc,  and  not  unfn'<|uently  an 
icteric  tint  ovt  r  ibr  limli,  and  vmu  over 
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the  surface  of  the  body  ;  great  epigas- 
tric tenderness,  febrile  excitement,  and 
diarrhoea,  occur. 

I  believe  the  affection  to  be  produced 
by  the  violence  oflcred  to  this  membrane 
by  the  saw.  Would  not  the  tearing 
action  of  the  saw  excite  inflammation 
in  any  membrane  ?  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant to  know  whether  there  be  any 
method  of  avoiding  this  formidable 
accident.  It  is  not  suffificiently  home 
in  mind,  that  the  membrane  is  ex- 
tremely sensible,  and  very  easily  in- 
flamed.  Bichat  believed  that  the  most 
acute  pain  which  is  experienced  in  am- 
putation is  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
saw  upon  it.  I  do  not  think  he  was 
correct  there.  In  amputation,  the  pain 
caused  by  the  incision  of  the  skin,  and 
of  the  soft  parts,  is  so  intense,  that  the 
less  considerable  ])ain  experienced  by  a 
lesion  of  the  medullary  membrane,  which 
succeeds  so  immediately  to  the  former, 
is  scarcely  felt.  But  if  we  suspend  an 
operation  after  the  section  of  the  soft 
parts,  to  proceed  with  it  when  this  first 
impression  is  to  a  certain  extent  dissi- 
pated, the  sensation  is  acutely  perceived, 
and  piercing  cries  are  uttered. 

A  very  praiseworthy  anxiety  is  felt  to 
prevent  such  an  action  of  the  saw  upon 
the  periosteum, and  tliis  is  right ;  but  the 
action  of  the  instrument  upnnthis  mem- 
brane would  not  bring  about  those  for- 
midable consequences  with  which  such 
injuries  to  the  medullary  membrane  are 
pregnant. 

I  confess  I  am  unable  at  present  to 
suggest  a  mode  of  avoiding  this  e\  ii  ; 
but  I  have  no  doul)t  that  those  pei*sons 
w  ho  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  amputatin<r 
will  soon  provide  one. 

I  have  yet  one  remark  to  make,  in 
treating  of  this  important  disease, though 
it  may  be  less  necessary  in  our  own  than 
in  other  countries. 

A  custom  exists  in  many  portions  of 
the  continent,  of  a])]»lying,  very  tightly, 
a  bandage  around  tlie  stump,  for  the  pur- 
})osc  of  preventing  tlie  retraction  of  the 
miiseh's,  and  a  consequent  exposure 
of  the  end  of  the  bone. 

This  system  exist-s  at  La  Charite,  in 
Paris  ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  tliat  the 
proportion  of  unfortunate  tcnninations, 
in  cases  <if  amputation,  is  in  tliat  hr>s])i- 
(al  very  great. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  me  to  connect 
those  two  cireumstances  in  a  relation  of 
cause  and  efl'ect,  until  a  lev*   (l:i\s  jh-m, 

() 
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when,  in  a  conversation  on  this  subject 
with  Dr.  Carsv.ell,  the  professor  of  patho- 
logical anatomy  in  tlie  University  of 
London,  lie  suggested  to  nie  the  jnoha- 
bility  of  those  bandag-es  producinoc  a 
congestion,  which  would  tend  to  excite 
the  develo]nneiit  of  the  disease  I  have 
attempted  to  describe. 

This  is  an  important  point  for  consi- 
ration  in  practice,  and  should  be  care- 
fully investigated. 

I  may  again  be  permitted  to  apologise 
for  the  incomjdete  character  of  this 
paper:  the  absence  of  all  assistance 
upon  the  subject  from  books,  and  even 
from  men,  will,  however,  sutficiently  ex- 
plain tliiscircunistance  ;  and  as  the  time 
may  be  long  before  a  single  individual, 
otherwise  occupied,  could  g'ather  suffi- 
cient matter  to  make  a  complete  treatise 
on  the  subject,  I  have  preferred  at  once 
bringing'  the  infonuation  I  possess  be- 
fore the  profession. 

17,  Wimpole-Street, 
Oct.  28,  1833. 


STRICTURES 

ON 

MR.  GUTHRIE'S  WORK  on  HERNIA. 

By  C.  Aston  Key, 
Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital,  &c.  &c. 

The  remarks  which  I  am  about  to  offer 
on  some  parts  of  ]Mr.  Guthrie's  work  on 
the  subject  of  Hernia,  are,  I  think,  call- 
ed for,  to  set  him  right  as  to  the  real 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  this  part  of 
surgery,  which  he  appears  very  much  to 
have  underrated.  It  is  evident  that  his 
error  has  arisen  from  his  having  pursued 
an  extraordinary,  and  in  an  author 
inexcusable,  course,  in  attempting-  to  as- 
certain the  opinions  of  the  authors  he 
has  had  occasion  to  quote. 

Mr.  Guthrie  has  announced,  that  he 
takes  the  descriptions  of  the  anatoiny  of 
the  parts  from  Mr.  Cooper's  Surgical 
Dictionary,  and  proceeds  to  criticize 
them  as'  if  he  were  in  full  possession  of 
the  several  authors'  sentiments  :  he  con- 
tents himself  witli  the  brief  descriptions 
given  in  the  same  work,  as  evidence  of 
the  exact  state  of  the  science  up  to  the 
period  at  which  he  commences  his  la- 
bours of  discovery.  Would  it  not  have 
been  a  wiser  course,  in  one  desirous  to 
promote  the  science  of  which  he  treats, 
to  ascertain  how  far  that  science  had 


previously  advanced  ?  would  it  not  have 
been  more  judicious  when  about  to  criti- 
cize the  opinions  of  another,  first  to 
consult  liis  works,  and  make  himself 
master  of  his  statements  and  ojunions, 
lest  haply  he  find  himself  combating 
with  a  shadow  of  his  own  creating? 

The  novelty  of  the  course  pursued  by 
Mr.  Guthrie  naturally  leads  one  to  sug- 
gest a  reason  which  might  have  been 
the  inducement  to  follow  it.  Investiga- 
tion to  an  indolent  man  would  imply  an 
exertion  he  had  rather  avoid ;  and  a 
man  of  superficial  acquirements  might 
feel  a  sort  of  consciousness,  that  a  refer- 
ence to  the  original  works  would  dis- 
close to  him,  that  his  discoveries  had 
been  anticipated,  and  fully  described. 
Or,  for  an  author,  who  does  not  scruple 
to  gild  his  reputation  at  the  expense  of 
his  contemporaries,  or  who  is  desirous 
of  gaining  a  character  for  original  dis- 
covery at  any  sacrifice,  it  might  also  be 
a  convenient  method.  But  as  no  motive 
of  such  a  nature  can  be  attributable  to 
Mr.  Guthrie,  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
the  reason  of  his  not  consulting  the 
original  works  to  which  he  somewhat 
distantly  alludes. 

The  report  made  to  me  by  two  sur- 
geons, teachers  of  anatomy,  who  attend- 
ed Mr.  Guthrie's  lectures  on  hernia  at 
the  College,  which  circumstances  un- 
fortunately prevented  me  from  hearing, 
leads  to  the  surmise,  that  he  has 
only  of  late  directed  his  attention  to 
the  more  minute  points  of  the  anatomy 
and  surgery  of  hernia,  and  that,  \Uiat 
for  years  has  been  familiar  to  others, 
may  be  regarded  by  him  as  new.  Such 
at  least  is  the  account  given  to  me  by 
competent  judg'es,  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  teacliing  the  same  sul)ject, 
and  who  were  surprised  at  hearing  the 
ordinary  anatomy  of  the  parts,  as  it  is 
taught  in  most  of  the  metropolitan 
schools,  brought  forward  as  a  novelty, 
and  with  something  like  an  air  of  dis- 
covery. I  am  also  led  to  understand, 
that  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Guthrie 
of  the  structure  of  the  parts  concerned  in 
hernia,  ratlier  betrayed  a  want  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  real  state  of  our 
know  ledge  of  the  subject,  than  any  great 
depth  of  investigation  on  bis  part; — that 
the  professor  w  as,  in  fact,  (if  I  may  pre- 
sume to  say  it)  rather  behind  than  in 
advance  of  the  actual  state  of  science. 
This  may  serve  to  account  for  the  state- 
ment in  his  commencing'  page,  and 
which  forms  the  groundwork  of  his  book, 
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that  "  ♦according'  to  the  prevailing-  opi- 
nion of  modem  surgeons,  tlic  parts 
through  which  an  inguinal  hernia  passes 
or  proceeds  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
witli  the  causes  of  strangulation." 

Such  a  statement  coming  from  the 
pen  of  an  English  surgeon  in  the  year 
1833,  cannot  hut  strike  every  person  as 
being-  at  variance  with  all  that  has  been 
written  or  taught  on  the  subject  of  the 
stricture  in  hernia.  In  IH04,  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  writes  as  follows,  in  reference  to 
the  structure  of  the  internal  ring,  where  a 
bemia  emerges  from  tlie  abdomen :  — 
"  t Hereby  [alluding  to  the  disposition 
of  the  muscles  at  t1ie  inner  ring]  may 
be  ex])lained  tlie  opinion  which  some 
surgeons  have  entertained  of  the  spas- 
moilic  nature  of  the  stricture, — a  state 
which  it  was  difficult  to  account  for, 
when  the  seat  of  strangulation  was  sup- 
posed to  be  confined  to  the  external 
ring,  as  this  tendinous  aperture  possesses 
no  muscular  action,  and  cannot  assume 
the  state  of  spasm."  Further  on,  when 
describing  the  means  for  reducing- 
strangTilatcd  femoral  hernia,  he  says:^, 
*'  These  means  [tobacco  and  o]»inm,  ^c] 
are  less  fre(|uently  effectual  here  than  in 
the  inguinal  hernia,  which  is  probably 
owing-  to  two  causes,  namely,  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  parts  through  which  thehcniia 
descends,  and  the  smallness  of  the  aper- 
ture forminiT  the  mouth  of  the  sac.  In 
the  inguinal  hernia,  the  j)arts  are  so 
connected  with  muscles  that  any  relaxa- 
tion brought  on  in  these,  affects  the 
aperture  through  which  the  heniia  de- 
scends; but  in  crural  btrnia,  the  seat  of 
the  stricture  is  in  parts  less  connected 
with  the  action  of  tlie  nniscles,  and  g-c- 
neral  relaxation  has  but  little  etfect  on 
them."  The  mode  in  wbicii  muscular 
contraction  effects  the  strangulation  at 
the  iinier  abdominal  ring-,  is  one  among 
the  many  useful  discoNcries  that  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  has  made  in  the  anatomy 
of  hernia.  A  reference  to  his  work  and 
to  several  of  the  ]>lates  ])lainly  siiews, 
that  the  curve  <»f  the  transversalis  ten- 
don around  the  iniu'r  vi\\x,v  of  the  aper- 
ture, w  lu-re  it  descends  and  spreads 
upon  the  fascia  transvirsalis,  w  ill  tend 
to  dimini^h  the  size  of  the  opening  w  hen 
that  muscle  is  in  a  state  of  contraction. 

Mr.  (luthrie  has  certainly  not  cleared 
up  the  oliMiirity  of  which  he  complains 
in  the  description  of  the  fascia  trans- 
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versalis;  indeed,  the  subject  is  rendered 
more  complicated,  and  I  question  whe- 
ther any  ))erson  can  understand  this 
structure  from  his  (lesrrij)tion.  He  at- 
tributes the  difficult V  of  which  he  com- 
plains, in  part,  to  the  minuteness  w  ith 
which  some  parts  are  described,  which 
scarcely  deserve  notice,  among  which 
he  classes  the  fascia  transversalis. 

This  fascia  happens  not  to  be  among 
the  parts  in  which  lie  directlv  lays  claim 
to  any  discovery,  and  therefore  <loes  not 
seem  to  hold  any  rank  of  importance  in 
his  mind.  But  it  is,  in  fact,  the  struc- 
ture on  which  the  whole  of  the  anatomy 
and  surgery  of  oblique,  and  direct,  and 
crural  hernia?  hinge.  It  is  by  means  of 
this  structure  that  the  abdomen  is  closed  ; 
it  is  by  means  of  this  fascia  that  the 
muscles  act,  to  strengthen  and  defend 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  is 
through  openings  in  this  fa.scia  that 
these  hernm;  descend.  It  is  by  this 
fascia  that  the  direct  and  the  femoral 
hernia  are  covered  after  quitting  the  ab- 
dominal cavity.  Its  importance,  there- 
fore, is  not  inconsiderable;  and  it  would 
have  been  as  well  if  he  had  studied  Sir 
Astley  Cooper's  description,  instead  of 
adding  to  the  difficulties  and  discrejian- 
cies  he  complains  of  His  description  is 
perfectly  easy  to  follow,  as  it  is  f<)unded 
on  numerous  and  accurate  dissections, 
and  presents  no  difficulties,  but  what 
must  arise  when  his  descriptions  are 
mystified,  and  his  terms  perverted.  \iy 
a  reference  to  his  work,  Mr.  Guthrie 
would  have  discovered  that  the  tenns 
inner  and  outer  ])ortions  are  always  used 
to  designate  the  t^vo  parts  of  the  fascia 
transversalis :  he  might  also  have  know  n 
that  his  descrij)tive  anatomx"  of  those 
two  portions  is  followed  and  taught  by 
most  of  the  anatomists  of  this  town; 
and  that  the  connexions  of  the  fascia  do 
not  constitute  so  difficult  a  problem  as 
Mr.  Guthrie  wduhl  have  us  i)elieve.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  might 
have  found  in  the  best  anatomical  class- 
books  (d'  the  day,  a  more  ch'ar,  a  more 
full,  and  a  more  correct  description  of 
ihf  fascia  trans\er<alis,  than  he  has  him- 
self gi»  en,  in  a  W(»rk  professing' to  elu- 
cidate the  subject.  Hut,  unfortunately, 
he  sees  in  every  pa^t-  but  his  own,  dis- 
crepancies an<(  (liHiiullies.  It  might 
not,  perhaps,  have  suited  his  views  of 
origijialily  to  Inne  borrowed  his  des(  rip- 
tious  of  it  even  from  the  discoverer  and 
first  describer  of  il.  Imperfectly  to 
quote,  and  incorrectly  to  conceive,  the 
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true  meaning-  of  an  author,  may  afford 
sco])e  for  the  exercise  of  ing-enuity,  and 
the  display  of  orig-inality  ;  but  Mr. 
Guthrie's  situation  in  the  profession,  and 
his  know  ledge  of  what  is  due  from  one 
surg-eon  to  another,  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  supposing-  that  such  could  have 
been  his  intention. 

"  It  may  appear,"  says  Mr.  Guthrie, 
"  that  I  am  laying-  claim  to  the  disco- 
very of  the  muscularity  of  the  supei-ior 
opening-  of  the  ing-uinal  canal,  after  such 
a  structure  had  been  previously  described 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper*."  'Whatever 
claim  Mr.  Guthrie  may  make  to  such 
a  discovery,  T  apprehend  that  few  will  be 
found  to  acquiesce  in  its  justice.  That 
the  action  of  the  transversalis  muscle  in 
narrow  ing-  the  upper  abdominal  aperture 
had  been  demonstrated  nearly  thirty 
years  ag-o,  is  acknowledged  and  under- 
stood by  all  who  had  the  benefit  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper's  instructions,  and  is  fa- 
miliar to  all  who  have  made  this  part  of 
surgical  anatomy  their  especial  study. 
The  extracts  I  have  made  from  Sir  Ast- 
ley's  work  above,  sufficiently  prove  this ; 
but  if  recent  evidence  be  required, 
more  complete  confirmation  of  this  point 
may  be  found  in  his  description  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  cremaster,  in  his  work  on 
the  Testis.  I  transcribe  the  following 
description,  not  for  the  information  of 
3our  readers,  but  for  that  of  Mr  Guthrie, 
who  seems  shy  of  consulting  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  works,  and  rather  trusts  to 
"  reports"  of  his  opinions.  In  Plate  v. 
fig.  l,is  a  view  of  the  muscular  structure 
in  the  inguinal  canal ;  and  the  explana- 
tion of  the  plate  says,  "  C.  C.  transver- 
salis muscle  arising  from  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, and  passing  around  the  spermatic 
cord  at  the  internal  ring,  so  that  the 
fibres  of  this  muscle  appear  behind  as 
well  as  before  the  spermatic  cord,  and 
thus  the  inguinal  canal  is  rendered  a 
muscular  canal."  And  he  appends  the 
folloM'ing  foot  note : — "  This  is  a  most 
important  provision  in  preventing  her- 
nia, and  wjien  hernia  exists,  it  is  often 
the  cause  and  seat  of  stricture."  In  ex- 
planation of  Plate  vi.  fig.  1,  he  has  also 
the  following  foot  note:  —  "  Muscular 
fibres  are  always  found  proceeding  from 
the  transversalis  muscle  upon  that  part 
of  the  fascia  transversalis  which  forms 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  inguinal  ca- 
nal." In  the  text,  page  36,  he  says,  "It 
(the  lower  edge  of  the  transversalis  mus- 
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cle)  begins  to  be  fixed  in  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, almost  immediately  below  the 
commencement  of  the  internal  ring,  and 
it  continues  to  be  inserted  behind  the 
spermatic  cord  into  Poupart's  ligament, 
as  far  as  the  attachment  of  the  testis. 
Thus  the  inguinal  canal  is  endowed  with 
muscular  contraction,  which,  under  the 
action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  serves 
to  close  it,  to  lessen  the  pro])ensity  to 
hernia.  Sometimes  a  portion  of  muscle 
descends  from  the  tendon  of  the  trans- 
versalis, in  the  course  of  the  linea  semi- 
lunaris, to  be  inserted  into  the  fascia 
transversalis,  behind  the  cord,  and  into 
Poupart's  ligament.  It  is  this  circular 
insertion  of  the  transversalis  which  is 
the  cause  of  stricture  in  inguinal  hernia, 
in  the  course  of  the  canal  and  nearly  at 
the  upper  ring." 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  Mr.  Guthrie 
says,  "  the  opinion  that  this  opening  is 
in  many  instances  a  muscular  one,  was, 
I  believe,  first  advanced  by  myself; 
having  always  maintained  that  point 
since  the  year  1816,  although  I  had  not 
been  able  to  give  a  demonstrative  proof 
of  it  until  the  delivery  of  my  lecture  in 
the  theatre  of  the  College  of  Surgeons." 
Which  being  interpreted,  means,  that 
from  the  year  1816  he  had  entertained 
the  opinion  promulgated,  or  rather  de- 
monstrated, by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in 
1804 — that  muscular  action  exerted  an 
influence  on  the  inner  abdominal  ai)er- 
ture  ;  but  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
demonstrate  the  nature  of  the  muscular 
apparatus  until  the  year  1831,  being  the 
year  following  the  appearance  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper's  work  on  the  Testicle, 
in  which  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  ca- 
nal have  been  delineated  and  described. 

Not,  however,  to  disparage  the  la- 
bours of  Mr.  Guthrie,  but  to  give  him 
full  credit  for  his  discovery,  let  us  see 
what  real  addition  he  has  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  this  canal, 
and  in  wnat  he  differs  from  Sir  Astley 
Cooper.  After  a  careful  perusal,  I  be- 
lieve I  discover  that  in  nis  dissection 
he  makes  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
transversalis  pass  in  a  more  circular 
foi-m  under  the  spermatic  cord,  and 
around  the  lower  margin  of  the  upper 
abdominal  opening.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
describes  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
transversalis  as  having  a  circular  dispo- 
sition on  the  fascia  transversalis.  Sir 
A.  C.  describes  the  fibres  as  forming 
arches  and  passing  into  Poupart's  liga- 
ment ;  so  also  docs  Mr.  Guthrie.     The 
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one  describes  them  as  passi'iifif  uihUt 
the  cord,  so  does  the  other.  Sir  Astley 
especially  insists  on  their  effect  in  shut- 
ting the  canal,  and  in  causing- the  stricture 
in  oblique  injjuinal  hernia.  Mr.  Guthrie 
attributes  the  same  effect  to  them.  In 
«iiat  practical  or  important  points  they 
differ,  I  profess  myself  wholly  unable 
to  discover.  Mr.  Guthrie  makes  use  of 
the  term  "  split,"  as  if  the  transversalis 
rmscle  split  to  allow  the  cord  to  pass. 
I  take  this  not  to  be  a  correct  mode  of 
describing  it,  since  so  narrow  an  open- 
ing as  that  implied  by  the  above  term 
would  produce  a  compression  of  the 
cord  by  the  muscular  fibres,  and  vari- 
cocele would  be  the  result.  The  sweep 
which  the  muscular  fibres  make  round 
tlie  cord,  as  described  by  Sir  Astley,  is 
the  more  correct  view.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Guthrie  may  have  found  the  fibres  more 
completely  circular  in  his  dissection  for 
the  College  lecture,  than  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  may  have  described  them ;  but 
Mr.  Guthrie  observes,  that  in  the  gene- 
rality of  instances,  such  a  disposition 
of  the  muscular  fibres  is  not  to  be 
found,  but  that  they  end  iu  a  tendinous 
exjjansion  inserted  into  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. Of  such  extremely  nice  points 
of  distinction  I  am  but  an  incompetent 
judge  :  Mr.  Guthrie  has  made  the  most 
of  it. 

"  From  the  misapprehension  (says 
Mr.  G.)  which  has  taken  place,  with 
reference  to  the  inferier  portion  of  the 
transversalis  muscle,  the  coverings  which 
a  heniiaof  direct  descent  receives  at  this 
part,  has  been  a  matter  of  doubt."  No 
"  version  of  the  anatomy"  can  possible- 
decide  the  (juestion  as  to  what  coverings 
a  direct  hcniia  receives.  It  is  by  dis- 
section alone — by  numerous  dissections 
of  these  henii;i',  I  ought  to  say — that 
tlie  nature  of  the  coverings  can  be  as- 
certained. Mr.  Guthrie  seems  to  consi- 
der the  varieties  of  description  given  by 
different  authors,  as  leaving  the  que-^- 
tion  iu  a  state  of  doubt :  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  matter.  It  is  (rue  that 
the  accounts  given  by  authors  vary  ;  but 
this  arises  from  tiie  great  variety  found 
in  the  coverings  of  a  direct  hernia. 
"  The  statement  said  to  be  made  by  Sir 
Astl«-y  Cooper,"  (wliy  not  refer  lo  iiis 
work,  in  the  Library  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  instead  of  trusting  to  report 
or  liearsay  :')  "  can  only  be  correct  when 
there  is  no  inferior  portion  of  muscular 
iibre,  or  of  aponeurosis,  to  the  truusvcr- 


salis  muscle."  A  few  dissections  of  this 
kind  of  hernia,  or  a  reference  to  Sir  A. 
C.'swork,  would  prove  to  Mr.  Guthrie, 
that,  ill  some  cases,  the  transversalis 
tendon  and  fascia  are  blended  aiul  form 
a  covering  to  the  sac  ;  in  others,  the  in  • 
ferior  margin  of  the  intern-al  oblique  is 
protruded  on  the  fore  part,  and  gives  it 
a  partial  covering ; — in  some  cases,  the 
transversalis  tendon  and  fascia  are  rup- 
tured, and  allow  the  hernia  to  j)ass 
through  the  slit.  "  A  direct  hernia  does 
not,"  says  Mr.  Guthrie,  "  receive  a  co- 
vering from  the  cremaster  muscle." 
This  is  not  correct.  A  direct  hernia  of 
slow  growth,  often  receives  a  covering 
from  the  cremaster  on  its  ontcr  side :  of 
this  we  have  more  than  one  dissection  in 
the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital.  The 
only  importance  that  attaches  to  the  pos- 
terior layer  of  the  fascia  transversalis 
(as  Cloquet  calls  it,  but  which  is  merely  • 
a  dense  layer  of  fatty  membrane  inter- 
vening between  the  true  fascia  transver- 
salis and  the  peritoneum)  is  in  reference 
to  this  kind  of  hernia ;  but  this  view 
of  it  has  been  altogether  omitted  bv 
Mr.  Guthrie  :  his  description  of  it 
is  laboured— unnecessarily  so — as  it 
has  little  to  do  with  oblique  inguinal 
hernia,  and  he  makes  no  mention  of  it 
in  reference  to  direct  hernia.  But  in 
the  operation  on  the  latter,  the  covering* 
which  it  receives  from  this  layer  of  fat 
very  often  serves  to  distinguisli  a  direct 
and  an  oblique  hernia ;  the  latter  hav- 
ing no  adipose  structure  between  the 
cremaster  and  the  sac. 

The  correctness  of  his  description  of 
the  inguinal  canal*,  few,  I  apprehend, 
will  be  disposed  to  doubt.  It  is  pre- 
cisely that  discovered  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooner  in  1 804,  and  as  since  improved 
by  Lis  subsequent  labours:  it  is  that 
which  is  now  laught  in  most  of  the 
.scho(ds  in  London.  lie  subsequently 
adds,  in  his  description  of  the  «ltsceiitof 
an  oblicjue  hernia,  that,  "f  if  tlw  under 
edge  of  the  opening  be  muscular,  it  will 
of  course  yield  in  a  similar  munntr,  and 
musculiu-  fibres  will  then  be  seen,  which 
are  not,  I  believe,  observable  m  itN  nor- 
mal state."  Tliis  is  iu)t  clear;  nor  is  the 
statement  quite  cotrect,  that  old  hernia 
are  beycuiu  the  ctuitml  of  mu>cular  ac- 
tion, for  the  band  of  tendon  wliieh  passes 
round  the  fore  and  inner  part  of  an  (dd 
and  obli(jue  hernia  from  the  transversalis 
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rmiscle,  imist  enable  that  muscle,  -when 
iu  a  state  of  contraction,  to  gird  the 
neck  of  the  sac  very  tightly. 

In  his  allusions  to  femoral  hernia,  the 
author,  on  referring  to  Mr.  S.  Cooper's 
Surgical  Dictionary,  finds  the  accounts 
given  by  Hesselbacb,  Langenbeck,  &c., 
so  minute  and  prolix,  as  to  be  almost  un- 
intelligible to  a  pei-son  not  already  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject.  Caii  he  be 
ignorant,  that  an  English  surgeon  was 
the  fii-st  to  describe  the  true  anatomy  of 
the  parts  concerned  in  femoral  hernia  ? 
Does  l)c  not  know  that  it  was  a  work  on 
this  subject  which  first  gave  lustre  to  the 
character  of  the  English  surgeon,  to 
whom  I  have  had  occasion  so  often  to 
allude?  Finding  these  foreign  authors 
so  obscure, mighthe  not  with  advantage 
have  turned  to  the  pages  of  that  English 
author  from  whom  the  foreign  descrip- 
tions are  partly  taken?  Mr.  Guthrie 
says,  he  shall  only  notice  the  descrip- 
tions most  commonly  received.  Whence 
received  ? 

In  order  to  raise  up  a  superstructure 
of  his  own  on  the  subject  of  femoral 
hernia,  he  takes  as  little  notice  as  he  can 
well  do  of  the  anatomical  descriptions  of 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  objects  to  the 
accounts  of  the  French,  as  he  does  to  the 
unintelligible  and  minute  descri])tious  of 
the  German  anatomists.  None  of  them 
are  fortunate  enough  to  find  favour  in 
his  eyes.  It  appears,  however,  that  his 
own  concc])tion  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
])arts  is  incomplete,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  expected  to  coincide  with  the  received 
descriptions  of  the  day.  In  the  first 
place,  he  says  *  that  the  femoral  vessels 
are  enclosed  in  a  sheath  formed  by  the 
two  layers  of  the  fascia  transversalis. 
By  no  possibility  can  Mr.  Guthrie  make 
the  outer  portion  form  the  sheath  of  the 
vessels ;  it  terminates  abruptly  at  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  and  does  not  therefore 
descend  so  low  as  the  vessels.  It  is  the 
inner  portion  alone  that  descends  to  form 
the  sheath  ;  that  portion  which  receives 
the  attachment  of  the  transversalis  ten- 
don. Mr.  Guthrie's  views  of  what  has 
been  done  in  this  part  of  the  anatomy  of 
crural  hernia  are  so  limited,  and  the  part 
is  so  essential  to  a  ti-ue  understanding  of 
the  matter,  that  I  will  concisely  give  Sir 
Astley  Cooper's  view  of  it,  as  far  as  the 
fascia  transversalis  is  concerned. 

The  inner  portion  of  the  transversalis 
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fascia  having  received  the  expanded  ten- 
don of  the  transversalis  muscle,  passes 
down  under  Poupart's  ligament,  and  in- 
wards  to  the  pubes,  to  which  it  is  firmly 
attached,  by  a  strong  narrow  insertion, 
which  appears  as  an  inner  layer  of  Gim- 
bernat's  ligament,  but  from  which  it  may 
be  separated  by  a  little  dissection,  or  iu 
some  subjects  by  the  handle  of  the  knife. 
From    this    narrow    inseition  into   the 

fiubes,  it  may  be  traced  under  Poupart's 
igament,  to  which  it  adheres,  and  de- 
scends uiion  the  thigh  to  form  the  ante- 
rior and  inner  part  of  tlie  femoral  sheath. 
When  it  passes  from  the  pubes  on  the 
outer  edge  of  Gimbunat's  ligament,  it 
necessarily  assumes  a  funnel-shape,  and 
it  is  at  this  funnel-shaped  part  in  which 
the  absorbents  are  found,  and  into  which 
a  femoral  hernia  descends.  The  conti- 
nuity of  the  transversalis  tendon  with  the 
transversalis  fascia,  and  with  the  sheath 
of  the  femoral  vessels,  especially  that 
part  including  the  absorbents,  is  a  most 
important  structure  in  preventing  a 
femoral  descent.  The  aperture  which 
allows  a  femoral  hernia  to  descend  is 
thus  acted  upon  by  the  contraction  of  the 
lower  fibres  of  the  transvei-salis  muscle, 
and  thus  this  muscle  not  only  serves  to 
shut  the  upper  inguinal  aperture  by  its 
attachment  to  the  transversalis  fascia, 
but  also,  by  means  of  the  same  structure, 
tends  to  narrow  the  entrance  of  the 
sheath  by  which  a  femoral  hernia  first 
escapes.  Unless  these  parts  be  all  dis- 
sected in  connexion,  a  very  imperfect 
idea  must  be  formed  of  the  mode  in 
which  nature  endeavours  to  prevent 
hernia  ;  and  that  shoidd  be  the  principal 
object  in  dissection.  How  she  allows  a 
heniia  to  descend  at  this  part  of  the  ab- 
domen, can  only  be  clearly  understood 
by  exposing  the  parts  in  this  way.  I 
will  endeavour  briefly  to  explain  this. 

If  the  fascia  transversalis,  the  trans- 
versalis tendon,  and  the  sheath,  be  ex- 
posed, and  Pou])art's  ligament  (with 
Gimbernat's,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
it),  be  dissected  away,  and  if  the  finger 
be  thrust  down  from  the  abdomen,  carry- 
ing with  it  the  peritoneum,  it  will  be 
found  to  enter  the  femoral  sheath,  and  to 
push  before  it  a  dense  cellular  structure  at 
the  orifice  of  the  sheath.  This  structure 
is  membranous  and  fatty,  and  assists  in 
filling-  u])  the  aperture  by  which  the  ab- 
sorbents enter  tlie  abdomen.  A  hernia, 
therefore,  besides  its  jieritoneal  coat, 
receives  a  double  covering,  (varying  oi* 
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course  in  density),  viz.,  one  from  the 
CL-llular  <  lonjration  just  ulluiltd  to,  and 
another  from  the  slieath  itself;  between 
these  a  hiyer  of  fat  often  intervenes, 
which  h)uks  like  unientuni,  and  some- 
times deceives  tiie  surg-eon  in  the  opera- 
tion. It  is  to  this  united  structure,  in 
which  a  doul)le  layer  can  often  he  traced, 
that  .SirAsthy  Cooper  has  given  the  name 
of  fascia  proj)ria. 

The  author  docs  not,  it  appears,  admit 
that  a  I'emoral  hernia  enters  the  femoral 
sheath:  "*A  scptum,"he  says,  "separates 
the  artery  from  the  vein,  wiiilst  another 
septum  con  Hues  the  vein  on  its  inside, 
and  seiarates  it  from  the  absorbents 
generally,  and  from  every  thing  there 
may  be  in  that  situation,  consti:utingall 
that  I  consider  to  l)c  tlie  true  sheath  of 
the  vessels."  If  the  sheath  ends  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  vein,  1  would  ask,  what 
that  structure  is  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  septum  of  the  vein  and  Gim- 
bcniat's  ligament?  If  it  be  nottlic  sheath 
for  tl]e  absorbent  vessels,  what  is  it.'' 
It  is  continuous  with  the  fore-part  of  the 
fascia  that  envelops  the  artery  and  vein, 
it  is  also  a  continuation  of  the  fascia 
transversalis ;  and  by  no  dissection  can 
they  be  separated.  The  continuity'  of 
this  part  of  the  shealli  with  the  fascia 
transversalis,  and  the  peculiar  funnel 
8ha|)e  of  thi!  latter,  do  not  seem  to  be 
known  to  Mr.  Guthrie ;  and  he  seems 
not  to  be  aware  of  the  description  which 
Sir  A.  C  has  gi\  en  of  the  insertion  of  the 
fascia  transversalis  into  the  pubes,  where 
it  begins  to  descend  to  form  the  fore  part 
of  the  sheath. 

"  It  i>,".says  Mr.  Guthrie,  "into  this 
concave  septum,  oval  from  side  to  side, 
(his  mode  of  describing  tiie  ))art  where 
femoral  heniia<lescends),  that  the  hernial 
Rac  hrst  passes  ;  and  it  is  tiiis  fact  has 
made  Sir  A>ll(y  Cooper  say,  that  a  iu  r- 
nia  lias  j)rotrtided  into  the  sliealii  of  the 
vessels."  A  soniew  hat  compendious  way 
of  setting  aside  Sir  A.stley  s  description. 
Air.  (iuthrie  may  be  assured,  that  it  is 
nj»on  net  such  fact  that  Sir  A.stley  Cooper's 
opinion  or  statt^ment  is  founded,  lie  is 
not  one  of  tliose  anatomists  v^jio  found  a 
general  view  of  a  sulijcet  u)ion  a  single 
lact.  .Numerous  liave  been  the  dissec- 
tions i)f  the  natural  structure,  and  of  the 
femoral  iirriiia,  in  all  its  varieties,  that 
have  led  him  to  the  jut>l  conclusion,  that 
a   feuuiral   hcniia  cau   «(iily   make    it» 


escape  from  the  abdomen  by  enterin'>" 
the  sheath.  Nor  does  such  a  statement 
at  all  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  Mr. 
Guthrie  says  it  does.  "  *  This  manner 
of  expressing  it  leads  to  the  same  mis- 
apj)rehcnsioii,  in  my  opinion,  as  the 
Ireneh  mode  of  describing  it,  as  pro- 
truding into  the  superior  o])eniug  ol"  the 
crural  canal."  They  both  imply  or  ad- 
mit of  it  being  sujjposcd  that  the  hernial 
or  peritoneal  sac  pcT,sscs  down  by  the 
side  of  and  in  direct  contact  with  the 
femoral  vein,  w  hich  is  demonst  ably  an 
error  in  those  who  so  understand  it.  A 
very  little  attention  to  Sir  Astley's  de- 
sciiption  will  enable  any  one  to  nnder- 
stand,  that  the  dense  membrane,  pro- 
truded by  the  hernial  sac  into  the  slieath, 
must  lorni  an  additional  septum  l)etw  een 
the  sac  and  the  vein  ;  and  m  his  work  he 
expressly  states  that  the  vein  and  sac  are 
not  in  contact. 

There  are  some  minor  points  that  may 
suri)rise  anatomists  of  the  jiresent  day, 
and  that  only  require  to  be  mentioned  to 
shew  their  nicorrcctness ;  such  as  the 
statement,  f  that  a  femoral  sac  has  be- 
hind it  the  fascia  lata;  J  that  a  femoral 
hernia  is  prevented  from  descending 
upon  the  thigh  like  a  psoas  abscess,  by 
the  vessels  passing  from  the  femoral 
artery  to  the  superficial  fascia  ;  that  the 
§  stricture  in  femoral  hernials  formed  by 
the  fascia  lata.  These  are  opinions  pe- 
culiar to  the  author;  at  least  they  are 
at  \anance  with  my  o\vu  observatiuiis 
and  experience. 

In  oiferiug  these  remarks  to  Mr.  Guth- 
rie, I  have  no  motive  but  that  of  correct- 
ing his  ideas  as  to  the  actual  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  hernia. 
An  author  may  either  w  ilfully  claim  the 
credit  of  that  which  is  due  to  another,  or 
he  may  in  ignorance  suppose  that  what 
is  new  to  him  must  be  new  to  otlui-s. 
Ill  common  wit  hot  111  r  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  his 
talents,  and  his  capability  of  improving 
the  science.  Hut  lit  hiin  render  credit 
to  whom  credit  is  due.  Had  he  consult- 
ed Sir  Astle^  Cooper's  pagt  s,  he  woulil 
have  discovered,  that  he  had  j)ub|i>lRd 
his  large  work,  in  which,  fur  the  tirst 
time,  the  anatomy  of  inguinal  and 
femoral  hernia  is  descriij< d,  long  before 
the  (itrman,  Italian,  or  I'rench  authors, 
vtliom  he  quotes,  wrote  uptui  the  .subject. 
It  is  a  »vork  of  v*hich  I'^nglish  surgery 
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may  justly  be  proud,  and  would  have 
fully  repaid  Mr.  Guthrie's  perusal,  and 
perhaps  have  led  him  less  to  undervalue 
the  labours  of  one  who  has  done  so  much 
for  tlie  surg^ical  anatomy  of  hernia. 


18,  St.  Helen's  Place, 
Oct.  30,  la33. 


OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OF  DYSENTERY. 

To  the  Editor  of^ the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
If  you  should  judge  the  accompa- 
nying- communication  worthy  of  a 
place  in  3'our  Gazette,  I  shall  be  oblig-ed 
by  the  insertion  of  it  at  your  earliest 
convenience;  and  should  it  meet  your 
approbation,  T  intend  to  forward  to  you 
some  remarks  on  the  comparative  value 
of  quinine,  bark,  and  arsenic,  as  reme- 
dies in  intermittent  fever. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Al.  Paterson, 
Surgeon  in  H.  C.  Cd.  Ship,  Barrosa. 
Aberdeen,  Oct.  26,  1833. 


The  opinions  which  have  at  different 
times  prevailed  regarding-  the  immediate 
cause  of  dysentery,  have,  of  late  years, 
been  very  generally  given  up;  most  pa- 
thologists being  agreed  that  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
essentially  constitutes  this  disease.  I  am, 
nevertheless,  induced  to  believe  that  in- 
flammation is  the  effect,  not  the  cause, 
of  disease ;  and  that  dysentery  prima- 
rily consists  in  irritation  of  the  intesti- 
nal nerves.  In  proof  of  this  I  adduce 
liie  following  reasons,  and  refer  to  the 
success  of  the  treatment  based  on  them. 

1st.  In  interitis,  under  every  circum- 
stance, the  intestinal  mucous  surface  is 
the  part  most  frequently  affected  with  in- 
flammation ;  and  yet  the  phenomena 
exhibited  by  this  disease  are  altogether 
different  from  those  which  characterize 
dysentery. 

2dly.  The  dysenteric  attack  is  often 
so  sudden  and  severe  as  to  show  that  in- 
flammation could  not,  in  so  short  a  time, 
have  taken  place  to  an  extent  sufficient 
to  produce  the  violent  results.  Thus  I 
have  seen  a  man,  while  he  was  in  the 
act  of  covering  tlic  dinner-table,  and 
a})])arciitly  in  good  health,  iuslantaue- 


ously  seized  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
dysentery,  in  its  most  aggravated  form. 
Could  inflammation  have  here  taken 
place  in  a  manner  so  sudden,  and  yet  to 
an  extent  sufficient  to  produce  the  phe- 
nomena ? — or  could  it  have  been  insidi- 
ously  going  on  for  some  time  previous, 
without  having  alarmed  the  feelings  of 
the  patient .-'  [  believe  that  a  negative 
must  be  the  answer  to  both  questions. 

3dly.  The  dull  gnawing  nature  of 
the  pain  attendant  on  this  disease — the 
sudden  severity  with  w  hich  its  fits  come 
on — the  quickness  with  which  they  go 
off,  and  the  ease  which  pressure  affords— 
point  its  origin  to  nervous,  not  vascu- 
lar derangement. 

4thly.  The  remote  causes  which  pro- 
duce dysentery,  are,  in  many  cases,  the 
same  as  those  which  give  rise  to  inter- 
mittent fever,  which  is  a  disease  of  the 
nervous  system.  This  is  not  all,  for  the 
two  diseases  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  vi- 
carious; the  one  substituting  itself  for 
the  other,  according  to  particular  acci- 
dents or  particular  states  of  the  consti- 
tution ;  and  it  is  observable  that  those 
who  are  seized  with  the  one  disease,  es- 
cape the  other;  or  if  any  man  have 
both,  it  is  alternatel}^ ;  so  that  when  the 
dysentery  begins  the  fever  ceases,  and 
when  the  fever  is  stopped  the  other  re- 
turns: hence  it  appears,  that  although 
the  two  distempers  are  of  a  different 
form,  yet  they  proceed  from  like  causes, 
and  are  intimately  related  to  each  other. 

5thly.  The  similarity  of  the  pheno- 
mena produced  by  dysentery  and  by  ca- 
thartics, shews  that  the  nervous  tissue  is 
in  both  cases  the  part  primarily  affected. 
In  the  one  case,  the  purgative  irritates 
the  intestinal  nerves — that  irritation  is 
conveyed  by  them  to  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  intestines,  and  increases  their 
peristaltic  motion,  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  purging,  &c. ;  in  the  other,  a  dif- 
ferent irritant  takes  the  place  of  the 
purgative,  and  occasions  the  same  effects 
by  like  means,  w  ith  this  difference— that 
the  action  of  the  one  is  more  temporary 
and  less  violent  than  that  of  the  other. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  dejections  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  irritant.  If  it 
is  powerful,  scybala  will  be  found  in  the 
stools ;  because  the  faeces  have  been  so 
suddenly  expelled  that  the  action  of  the 
muscular  coat  had  not  time  to  reduce 
them  to  a  more  fluid  state :  blood  will 
likewise  appear;  because  the  nervous 
irritation  has  so  excited  the  sanguiferous 
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vessels  of  the  intestines,  as,  from  the 
increased  force  of  the  circulation,  to 
render  them  liahle  to  dihitation,  or  even 
rujiture.  Inflammation  will  also  be  pro- 
duced hy  the  same  cause,  if  its  action 
is  continued  for  any  length  of  time; 
and  the  part  aH'ected  hy  it  will  de])end 
u])on  wliat  nerves  have  more  innnedi- 
ately  sutl'ered.  If  those  of  the  liver, 
hepatitis  will  be  the  consequence;  if 
those  of  the  larg'e  intestines,  inflamma- 
tion of  their  mucous  tunic,  and  so  on : 
but  ])ost-()l)it  examinations  have  proved, 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  larg'e 
intestines  are  the  visct  ra  ni'  st  diseased  ; 
and  this  simply  arises  from  their  being- 
exposed,  not  only  to  tiie  irritation  pro- 
duced by  their  own  morbid  secretions, 
but  also  to  the  accumulated  effects  of 
those  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  stomach, 
atul  small  intestines  ;  as  well  as  to  the 
injurious  eflect  more  immediately  pro- 
duced upon  them  by  tiie  straining  and 
tenesmus,  which,  in  many  cases,  con- 
tribute mainly  to  keep  up  the  irrita- 
tion. It  hence  follows  that  dysentery 
]»rimarily  and  essentially  consists  in  ir- 
ritiilion  of  the  intestinal  nerves,  and 
that  inflammation  is  the  effect,  not  the 
cause,  of  disease. 

Agreeably  to  this  theory,  our  first  care 
in  the  treatment  of  dysentery  must  be  to 
allay  nervous  excitement ;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  most  efficient  remedy  is 
o])ium,  given  to  an  extent  commensu- 
rate to  the  state  of  excitement  under 
which  the  patient  is  labouring.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  the  tinc- 
ture, on  account  of  its  diffusibility  and 
celerity  of  action,  is  the  preparation 
wliich  should  be  preferred  :  the  dose  may 
vary  from  3iss.  to  3ij.  In  six  or  eight 
hours  after  the  administration  of  this 
medicine,  six  grs.  of  powdered  opium, 
united  with  grs.  iij.  of  calomel,  and  gr.  ss. 
«>f  tartrate  of  antimony,  are  to  be  ex- 
hibited, and  to  be  repeated  everv  eight 
hours,  as  long  as  there  remains  tne  least 
j)ropensity  to  evacuate.  The  calomel  is 
given  with  a  view  to  correct  thederange- 
nnnt  which  the  nervous  irritation  must 
have  occasifuied  in  the  secretions  of  tlie 
liver,  pancreas,  and  intestines  ;  the  anti- 
mony to  restore  perspiration, and  excite  a 
nauseous  state  of  the  system  —  the  most 
unfa\oural)le  to  inflammatory  action.  In 
no  disease  is  rest  and  strict  abstinence 
more  calculated  to  fonvard  the  salutary 
efTects  of  medicine  than  in  dysentery  ; 
since  the  least  motion  of  the  body,  or  the 
reception  of  the  smallest  (piaiitily  of  ali- 


ment into  the  sttmiach,  is  often  sufficient 
to  excite  irritation,  and  to  recal  the  pro- 
pensity to  stool,  w  ith  all  its  accompany- 
ing symptoms.  Spirits  ought  also  to  be 
most  strictly  forbidden;  and  even  in  those 
cases  w  here  the  coldness  of  the  extremi- 
ties might  seem  to  w  arrant  their  use,  it 
is  better  to  be  content  w  itli  the  aiiplica- 
tion  of  hot  bricks,  and  friction  with  warm 
flannel,  th;ni  run  the  risk  of  exciting, by 
the  use  of  stimulants,  irritation,  and  per- 
haps even  inflammation.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  seamen,  it  is  particularly  neces- 
sary to  attend  to  this,  and  to  take  every 
precaution  to  prevent  them  getting  grog, 
or  else  our  best- directed  efforts  will  be 
fnistrated  by  the  clandestine  use  of  this 
pernicious  poisim.  Health  to  them  seems 
to  be  an  object  of  little  consequence  or 
consideration  compared  to  a  draught  of 
their  favourite  beverage — the  prolific 
cause  ()f  their  degradation,  wretched- 
ness, disease,  and  death. 

By  this  simple  plan,  and  with  no  ad- 
dition except  what  the  urgency  of  any 
particular  symptom  demanded,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  cure  every  case  of 
dysentery  that  has  come  under  my  care 
in  a  much  shorter  period,  and  with 
greater  ease  to  the  patient,  than  could 
have  possibly  been  the  ease  if  either  the 
mercurial  or  the  cathartic  mode  of  treat- 
ment had  been  followed.  Of  eleven 
cases  of  dysentery  which  occurred  on 
board  the  Barrosa,  and  in  which  the 
abo>  e  treatment  was  pursued,  the  great- 
est quantity  of  medicine  used  in  any  one 
of  these  was  five  doses,  and  the  longest 
period  before  convalescence  was  esta- 
blished, two  days.  And  I  feel  assured 
that  a  like  favourable  result  w  ill  be  ob- 
tained in  every  case,  where,  from  the 
commencement,  opium  is  freely  had  re- 
ccmrse  to,  and  where  its  healing  in- 
fluence is  not  counteracted  by  the  inju- 
rious use  of  purgatives,  See.  If  we 
look  at  the  structure  of  the  parts  con- 
cenied  in  dysentery,  we  shall  see  that 
they  are  admirably  calculated  to  allow 
the  o])ium  to  act  with  the  greatest  eflect, 
for  the  innumerable  lacteals  and  al)sor- 
bents  which  tenninate  in  the  intestines, 
and  which  are  closely  interwoven  with 
their  nerves,  take  it  up,  and,  as  it  were, 
api>ly  it  to  the  irritated  nerves, — so  that, 
in  this  disea.se,  opium,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, acts  as  a  local  its  well  as  consti- 
tutional remedy.  Some  have  objected 
to  the  use  of  opium  in  dysentery  from  a 
belief  that  it  has  a  lendeucx  to  increase 
iiidaniiuatory   action;    but    1    am    con- 
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vinced  that  whatever  can,  in  this  disease, 
allay  irritation,  and  procure  respite  from 
aorony,  is  powerfully  calculated  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  inHamniation  ;  and  I  can 
positively  assert,  that  the  only  disagree- 
able eflects  which  I  have  ever  seen  large 
doses  of  oj)ium  jiroduce,  are  slight  mental 
aberration,,  cutaneous  rashes,  and  reten- 
tion, or  rather  suppression,  (  f  urine — 
effects  of  very  temporary  duration,  de- 
manding little  attention,  and  in  nowise 
to  be  compared  with  the  sad  consequen- 
ces of  a  mercurial  or  even  cathartic  treat- 
ment. 


MAYOR'S  METHOD  OF  TREATING 
FRACTURES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

Having  read  in  one  of  your  late  num- 
bers the  description  of  a  plan  pursued 
bv  Mr.  Grantham  for  treating  fractures 
of  the  lower  exti-eniities  bv;  suspension, 
the  invention  of  which  that  gentleman 
attributes  to  "  Mr.  Moyer,  a  Gennan 
surgeon,"  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  is 
mistaken  in  the  name,  and  that  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  alludes  is  Dr.  3Iai/or, 
of  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  who  has 
made  so  many  imijrovements  on  the  plan 
of  Dr.  Sauter,  of  Constance,  by  whom 
fractures  were  first  treated  by  suspen- 
sion, that  he  is  entitled  to  as  much  praise 
as  the  inventor  himself.  As  I  have  had 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  Dr.  Mayor 
treat  fractures  at  the  Lausanne  Hospital 
according  to  the  plan  which  he  tenns,  in 
the  work  he  has  lately  published  on  the 
subject,  "  /ii/ponartheci/"  perhaps,  sir, 
3'ou  will  allow  me  a  small  space  in  your 
valuable  journal,  to  give  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  ap]iaratus  he  employs. 

Hyponarthecy,  as  the  term  implies, 
consists  of  a  s])iiut  placed  under  the 
limb.  This  splint  is,  in  fact,  a  board 
covered  with  a  cushion,  on  which  the 
fractured  limb  is  laid.  At  each  corner 
of  this  board  is  an  aperture,  through 
wliich  passes  a  cord  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  two  loops,  which  meeting  in  the 
centre,  and  about  a  foot  above  the  board, 
are  attached  to  a  cord  fixed  to  the  ceiling 
or  top  of  the  bed.  If  extension  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  surfaces  of  the  fracture 
in  apposition,  a  handkerchief  folded  like 
a  cravat  is  passed  round  the  ankle, 
crossed  on  the  instep,  and  tied  to  a  foot- 


board placed  at  the  lower  end  :  another 
handkerchief  is  passed  round  the  leg* 
below  the  knee  in  the  same  manner,  and 
fixed  to  two  rings  at  the  sides  of  the 
board.  If  the  fracture  be  not  oblique,  it 
is  easily  kept  in  place  by  means  of  a 
wide  handkerchief,  which  passing  over 
the  fractured  part,  and  under  the  board,  is 
tied  at  the  side.  Should  a  portion  of 
bone  protrude  upwards,  a  handkerchief 
folded  less  wide  must  be  made  to  press 
on  the  protruding  part,  and  embracing 
the  board,  be  tied  beneath  it.      If  the 

f)rotrusion  is  towards  either  side,  one 
lalf  of  the  handkerchief  should  be 
slipped  under  the  limb,  the  other  passed 
over  it,  and  the  ends  tied  to  a  ring  placed 
on  the  side  where  the  proti'usion  does 
not  occur:  thus  by  pressing  on  the  pro- 
truded bone,  it  is  readily  kept  in  place. 
When  the  fracture  occurs  in  the  thigh, 
the  same  board  is  used,  but  with  the 
addition  of  a  second,  which  is  fastened 
to  the  first  by  means  of  a  hinge — thus 
enabling"  the  degree  of  flexion  of  the 
leg  on  the  thigh  to  be  varied .  The  thigh 
board  is  fixed  to  the  pelvis  by  a  long 
handkerchief,  one  end  of  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  outer  corner  of  the  board, 
passes  over  the  groin  round  the  loins, 
and  crossing-  the  groin  in  the  opposite 
direction,  is  tied  to  the  inner  corner  of 
the  thigh-board.  The  fractured  thigh  is 
kept  in  its  position  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  leg,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is 
thus  so  firmly  joined  to  the  body,  that 
the  patient  may  move  about  in  the  bed 
with  perfect  safety,  or  be  removed  to 
another  whilst  his  own  is  being  made, 
and  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  he  is  al- 
lowed to  sit  up  in  an  arm-chair. 

The  fracture -board,  by  means  of 
sliding  pieces,  may  be  lengthened  or 
shortened,  so  as  to  suit  a  child  or  the 
tallest  man. 

In  this  sim])le  way,  without  the  use 
of  splints,  I  have  seen  Dr.  M.  treat  the 
most  seiious  fr-actures,  both  simple  and 
compound,  and  even  fractures  of  the 
ncirk  of  the  femur.  The  result  has  proved 
that,  at  least  in  his  experienced  hands, 
splints  are  quite  unnecessary.  But  sus- 
pension forms  no  obstacle  to  the  use  of 
splints  :  they  may  be  continued,  and  the 
patient  will  feel  truly  grateful  for  the 
liberty  he  may  enjoy  of  changing-  his 
position,  instead  of  remaining  six  weeks 
iu  a  motionless  state. 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  of  Dr.  M. 
in  favour  of  his  method  is,  that  the  limb 
being-  exposed  to  view,  tlic  surgeon  can 
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see  bow  the  cure  proceeds,  and  can  im- 
mediately" rcnie(Jy  any  displacement,  or 
make  such  applications  to  the  injured 
parts  as  the  case  may  retjuiro. 

Suspension  miyht  whh  yreat  benefit 
be  a]>plicd  to  many  painlui  atteetions 
of  the  lower  extremities,  such  as  sjont, 
Hieumatisra,  \;c.  It  is  true,  there  is 
some  little  ditHculty  in  keeping-  the 
limb  warm;  but  this  may  be  accom- 
plisjied  l»y  separate  coverings  of  flannel, 
anauycd  so  as  to  inclose  tiic  limb  in  a 
little  bed  ajKirt.  With  many  excuses 
lor  thus  tresjiassiny  on  your  liberality,  I 
liave  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Harris  Dunsfoko,  M.  D. 

M.H.  c.s.  &c. 
21,  Gloucester-street,  Queen-square, 
October  30th,  1833. 


ACCOUNT  OF  A  REMARKABLE  CASE 
or 

MALFORMATION  OF  THE  FEMALE 
GENITAL  ORGANS. 

ByM.  RiCORD, 

^  urgeon  to  the  H6pital  des  Veuericns,  Paris. 

I  WAS  consulted,  about  a  fortiiig-ht  since, 
by  a  lady  '22  years  of  ag-e,  who  wished 
nie  to  examine  her,  because  the  trentle- 
nian  witii  wiiom  she  lived  accused  her 
<»f  tfivin^  him  g-onorrhoa,  which  she 
said  could  not  i)e  the  case,  for  slie  had 
iiad  nolliing-  wliatever  to  do  with  anv 
other  pt  rson.  She  added,  that  she  was 
?iol  marie  like  other  women,  and  there- 
fore desired  that  I  would  examine  her 
the  more  attentively. 

As  I  amin  the  habitofbcini,'- consulted 
by  females  relative  to  certain  supposed 
deformities,  which  ;,''tiierally  turn  out  to 
be  ni.tiiiniLC  niorc  tiian  one  of  the  nym- 
phu-,  or  till-  canincMliemyrtiformesI)ein>;- 
KouHwiiat  lar;,'cr  than  ii>uai,  I  did  not 
at  (ir>t  attach  much  importance  to  what 
she  said.  Tin-  external  oryfans  pre- 
senliny  nothing-  remarkable,  I  applied 
the  speculum.  The  instrument  j»a-sed 
in  very  easily,  but  I  cnuld  detect  no- 
thing morbid  or  anornial  vvith  it;  the 
de].lb,  however, which  it  n  ach.  tl  without 
touciiinj^  the  neck  of  the  uterus  was  be- 
{^'innini,--  to  suqirise  me,  when  I  discct- 
vcr»d  a  lump  of  fueal  matter,  which  felt 
like  the  OS  uteri,  with  some  grape  stones, 
which  1  at  liist  miblouk  for  vegelulions. 


I  now  recollected  \\  hat  my  patient 
said  concerning-  her  unusual  structure  ; 
I    immediately    examined    the    sexual 

{(arts  w  ith  the  greatest  care,  and  the  fol- 
owing  is  «  hat  I  made  out.  The  exter- 
nal laLia,  the  nymjdue,  and  the  clitoris 
with  its  prej)uee,  were  of  the  common 
size,  and  very  well  formed.  The  ori- 
fice of  the  urethra  was  in  the  usual  place, 
and  presented  no  irregularity.  The 
po.stenor  commissure  and  the  founhctte 
were  also  normal ;  but  betw  ecu  the  ])os- 
terior  commissure  of  the  labia  and  the 
extremity  of  the  coccyx,  no  anus  was  to 
be  found ;  where  that  orifice  usually  is, 
there  was  a  brownish  s])ot  about  the  size 
of  a  franc-piece,  irregularly  radiated, 
with  no  hair,  while  tlie  moiis  veneris 
and  the  pudenda  were  coi)iously  sup- 
plied with  it.  The  orifice  of  tiie  \  agina, 
which  was   at  the  ordinary  deptli,  and 

1)resented  no  caruncuhe  myrtitbnnes, 
jad  a  number  of  eccentric  wrinkles  of 
the  mucous  memlirane  ;  the  part  had  a 
certain  jtower  of  contraction,  much  less 
than  that  of  thesj)hincter  ani,but  greater 
considerably  than  w  hat  the  entrance  of 
the  vagina  ordinarily  has.  Beyond  this 
place  the  finger  could  be  introduced 
without  pain  into  a  canal  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  position  and  its  functions,  I 
may  call  a  recto-vaginal  one. 

With  the  speculum,  ^^hich  gave  the 
patient  not  the  least  trouble,  1  further 
discovered  a  mucous  membrane  without 
any  ruga; ;  and  as  I  advanced  tiie  in- 
strument still  further  and  further,  to  a 
great  de])tii,  \\itht)ut  finding-  a  change 
of  tissue,  I  was  at  length  stopjied  by 
fu'cal  matter.  Introducing  tlie  finger 
into  this  passage,  while  a  female  sountl 
was  put  into  the  liladder,  nothing-  coiiltl 
be  felt  between  them  except  tiie  \es "co- 
vaginal  membranes.  The  touch  em- 
])loyed  in  every  possible  way,  and  the 
speculum  introduced  as  far  as  it  would 
go,  diti  not  indicate  a  vestige  of  a 
womb. 

AN'hen  I  questioned  the  lady  relative 
to  hir  varicuis  functions,  she  told  nie 
that  slie  always  passed  iier  fieccs  by  the 
jiudenda  ;  and  she  bad  jierfect  command 
o\er  them:  fiatus,  llowe^er,  sometimes 
escaped  involuntarily.  It  apj)ears  that 
when  the  fn-cal  matter  rcacned  the  ori- 
fice of  the  vagina,  the  jiatient  had  a  de- 
sire  to  go  to  stool;  but  having  doue  so, 
if  the  finger  were  introduced  as  far  an 
possiiile,  it  met  no  resistance.  Slie  al- 
ways took  care  to  u.si-  an  injection  after 
stool,  and    to  wash   Jierself, — by  which 
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means  sbe  was  enabled  to  keep  herself 
perfectly  cleanly'.  She  never  had  her 
courses  in  any  form  ;  nor  was  there  ever 
an  appearance  of  blood  either  in  her 
urine  or  her  stools.  The  g-entleman 
with  whom  she  had  been  living'  for  the 
last  three  years  never  once  detected  her 
malformation.  Her  first  connexion  was 
attended  with  no  pain  ;  there  was  no 
hymen  to  rupture,  nor  any  considerable 
resistance  at  the  opening  of  the  vag-iua 
to  overcome.  Slie  has  sexual  desires; 
but  she  says  that,  judging-  from  what 
other  women  are  said  to  feel,  she  thinks 
her  passions  are  less  strong,  and  more 
easily  satisfied,  than  those  of  other  fe- 
males. She  is  of  a  good  size,  and  well- 
formed  ;  and  her  look  is  decidedly  femi- 
nine. The  breasts  are  well  developed, 
and  have  never  been  subject  to  any 
changes  of  volume  since  puberty.  Her 
voice  is  gentle  and  «  omanish. 

I  may  add,  as  I  close  this  short  paper 
— the  practical  and  moral  inferences 
from  which  are  sufficiently  obvious — 
that  f)nly  three  days  ago  I  had  another 
visit  fi-om  the  lady ;  she  had  not  been 
ill  since,  but  she  was  now  affected  with 
a  decided  blennorrhagia  of  the  urethra. 
There  was  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
vulva  or  the  recto- vaginal  canal*. 

Oct.  22,  1833. 


ON 

THE  VESICULAR  ENTOZOA,  AND 
PARTICULARLY  HYDATIDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
On  looking  into  a  supplement  of  the 
Lancet,  published  in  August  last,  and 
containing  Lectures  on  Veterinary  Me- 
dicine by  Mr.  Youatt,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  how  imperfectly  that  gentleman  was 
acquainted  with  the  natural  history  and 
anatomy  of  the  vesicular  entozoa  infest- 
ing ruminants  ;  for,  after  having  given 
a  very  good  description  of  the  symptoms 
indicating  the  presence  of  hydatids  in 
the  brain  of  sheep  (lecture  44),  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  description  of  the  hydatid 
itself,  and  says,  they  are  hydatids  of  the 
cysticercus  ten uicollis  species  (the  Hydra 
hydatula  of  Linnaeus.)    Had  Mr.  Youatt 

*  Gazette  des  Hdpitaux. 


consulted  Lamark's  *  or  Rudolphi'sf 
works  before  he  commenced  his  avoca- 
tions of  a  lecturer,  he  could  not  have 
fallen  into  the  eiTor  of  informing  his 
class,  that  the  hydatid  which  produces 
the  sturdy  in  the  sheep,  (in  this  country 
termed  the  giddy,  or  the  affected  animal 
dizzy  or  vertiginous),  is  "  of  the  cysticer- 
cus species ;"  he  would  from  either  of 
those  works  have  learnt,  that  the  hydatid 
is  not  only  not  of  that  species,  but  really 
a  diflferent  genus ;  it  is,  in  short,  the 
CcETmrus  cerehralis  of  those  authors. 
The  Cysticercus  tenuicollis  is  never  met 
with  but  in  the  layers  of  the  peritoneum, 
or  pleura ;  even  if  found  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  li\  er,  it  does  not  penetrate 
into  the  parenchymatous  structure,  but  is 
confineci  to  the  peritoneal  coat. 

The  entozoa,  and  particularly  the 
vesicular  worms,  have  not  attracted  much 
of  the  a'tention  of  the  zootomists  of  this 
country  ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
lecture  above  referred  to,  and  also  from  a 
discussion  that  took  place  on  the  subject 
of  h3'datids,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  last  February,  this 
branch  of  natural  history  has  been  much 
neglected  bj'  the  anatomists  and  patho- 
logists of  the  metropolis.  With  your 
leave,  then,  I  will  enter  somewhat  far- 
ther into  the  subject. 

Hydatids  are  vesicular  bodies,  having-, 
for  the  most  part,  one  or  more  vemiicuii 
attached,  furnished  with  a  head,  armed 
M'ith  a  crowii  of  hooks,  and  possessing 
oscula,  by  which  they  absorb  tneir  nutri- 
ment, or  when  acephalous,  receiving 
their  food  by  absorption  at  their  surface  ; 
they  are  unattached  parasites,  having 
independent  vitality,  and  are  gemmipa- 
rous.  Lamark  divides  the  order  of  vesi- 
cular worms  into  five  genera, — viz. 
bicome,  hydatide,  hydatigere,  cenare, 
and  echinocoque. 

BICORNES. 

"  Corpus  ovatum,  compressum,  tunica 
hyalina  vestitum  ;  parte  anteriore  corni- 
bus  duobus  longis  filisque  asjjeris  in- 
structa." 

This  genus  has  but  one  species,  the 
bristled  bicome  of  Lamark ;  Diceras  rude, 
of  Rudolphi  ;  Ditrachyceras  rudis,  of 
Sultzer.  It  inhabits  the  intestines  of 
man,  and  has  been  but  rarely  seen. 

*  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Animaux  sans  Verte- 
bres,  vol.  iii. 

■)■  Eiitozoorum  sive  Vennium  lutestinalium 
Historia  Naturalis,  vol.  ii.  part  2, 
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HVDATIS. 

"  Vesica  externa,  kistosa,  fere  semper 
vennem  solitariiim  fovens." 

"  Corpus  vesiculosum  anipullaceumv 
aqua  refertiim,  in  collum  gfracile  an- 
ticc  attenuatum ;  apice  osculis  4  suc- 
tciriis,  et  corona  tenninali  uncinosa." 

This  jrenus  contains  two  species. 

1.  Uydatis  ploboxa  ;  Cvsticcrcus  tenu- 
icoUis,  of  Riiohilplii.  Inhabits  the  peri- 
toneum ant!  pleura  only. 

It  has  a  subtctratronal  head,  a  short 
cylindrical  neck,  terminating'  in  a  pyri- 
fomi  caudal  bladder;  at  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  head  is  a  truncated  pro- 
boscis, armed  with  a  double  row  of  re- 
curved hooks  ;  the  head  is  also  furnished 
with  four  suckers  or  mouths,  one  placed 
at  each  ang'le  ;  from  each  mouth  passes 
an  <Ksophag-us :  they  are  short,  and  ter- 
minate in  one  common  canal,  which  soon 
ajrain  divides  into  two  portions,  one 
turning^  towards  the  interior  of  the  nar- 
now  portion  of  the  vesicle,  and  adhering' 
to  it,  the  other  continuing'  its  course 
towards  the  centre  of  the  vesicle,  sub- 
•lividing  too  minutely  to  be  traced,  and 
is  lost  in  the  tluid  ;  the  first  portion  is 
probably  the  origin  of  the  minute  vessels 
that  nourish  the  coats  of  the  hydatid  ; 
the  last,  that  of  the  vessels  depositing  the 
fluid  in  the  vesicle.  The  caudal  bladder 
appears  to  be  formed  of  two  or  more 
layers.  The  microscope  discovers  a 
fii»rous  texture;  it  is  highly  contractile, 
for  upon  placing  an  hydatid  in  warm 
water  immediately  after  its  removal 
from  the  animal,  an  undulatorv  motion 
commences,  and  continues  for  some 
length  of  time.  I  hav  e  examined  great 
numbers  of  this  species,  but  have  never 
yet  seen  any  ova  or  buds. 

I  should  advise  those  who  are  desirous 
of  studying  the  anatimiy  of  hydatids  to 
make  choice  of  this  species  for  dissec- 
ti(m,  as  it  offers  the  largest  head  for 
examination  ;  but  if  they  expect  that, 
"  when  they  are  i>erfeetly  dissected  out, 
the  neck  is  reatlily  perceived,  and  the 
tentacula  or  barljs  projecting  fnmi  tlie 
ap])aront  opening  or  mouth  which  fiirm>< 
the  extremity  of  it,"  as  Mr.  ^Ouatt  ob- 
ser\t's,  they  will  1)«'  ninch  disnppointi'd  ; 
for,  in  tlic  first  place,  the  biirbs  do  not 
proji'ct  fnim  the  nioutli  (or  mouths, 
of  which  there  are  fftur,)  but  are  placed 
around    the   prolwiscis;  and    in  the  next 

I  dace,  it  eommonly  requires  the  head  to 
le  pressed  out  of  its  neck  with  a  iirojter 
instrument     (an     exceedingly    ditfieull 


manipulation,)  before  the  barbs  are  ren- 
dered visible. 

2.  Hi/datis  pisiformis ;  Cvsticcrcus 
pisiformis  of  Rudolphi. — This  hydatid 
"  inhabits  the  liver  of  the  hare,  the  rab- 
bit, and  sometimes  the  mouse."  I  have 
at  present  examined  it  from  the  rabbit 
only  :  it  was  seated  in  the  layers  of  the 
omentum.  The  head  has  a  similar  struc- 
ture to  that  of  the  H.  globosa,  but  the 
vesicle  is  much  smaller,  varying  in  size 
from  a  large  pin's  head  to  a  filbert,  rarely 
acquiring  the  magnitude  of  the  latter, 
more  usually  found  the  bigness  of  a  pea. 
When  its  head  is  protruded,  the  hydatid 
is  ovifonu ;  and  when  the  heacl  and 
body  are  retracted,  it  is  obcordate. 

HVDATIGERA. 

"  Vesica  externa,  kistosa,  fere  semper 
vermem  solitarium  fovens." 

"  Corpus  elongatum,  depressum,trans- 
versini  rugosum,  in  vesicam  caudalem, 
aqua  refertam  et  corpore  breviorem,  pos- 
tice  terminatum ;  apice  osculis  4  sucto- 
riis,  coronaque  tenninali  unciuosu  ar- 
mato." 

This  genus  contains  three  species. 

1.  Hydatiyera  fasciolaris  ;  Cysticer- 
cus  fasciolaris  of  Rudolphi. —  "Inha- 
bits the  liver  of  the  rat,  mouse,  and 
other  glires.  It  is  white,  and  some- 
times seven  inches  long." 

2.  Hydatiyrra  fistitlari.i ;  Cysticerciis 
fistulans  of  Rudolphi. — "  Iidiabits  the 
peritoneum  of  the  horse." 

3.  Hydatiyera  vellulosa  ;  Cysticercus 
cellulosus  of  Rud(dphi.  —  Inhabits  the 
muscular  structure  in  man,  the  ape,  do- 
mestic hog,  \-c.  Scarcely  any  texture 
in  the  animal  body  is  exempt  from  the 
invasion  of  this  parasite.  An  individual 
of  this  species  has  been  twice  met  with 
in  the  human  eye*. 

CENURtS. 

"  Vesica  externa,  tenuis,  kistosa,  aqua 
referta,  vermiculos  plurimos  acervatos  et 
adhierenfes  fovens." 

"  Corpus  elongatum,  depressiusculum, 
sid>rugosuni,  apice  nodiilo  suctoriis  4  et 
corona  uncinosa  instructo  t<'nniiiatuni." 

This  genus  contains  but  one  s|»ecies, 
according  to  I, aniark  anil  Rii(l(il|iiii. 

CfniKiiis  rerciira/is,  l,;Miiark  and  Ru- 
doljilii.  —  Inhabits  the  brain  of  sheep, 
and  other  ruminants,  'i'his  hydatid  I 
have  met  with  as  large  as  a  goose's  cgjf. 

•  Sii-  MidUul  (Im.tto,  vol.  xil.  p.  1 1". 
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Unlike  the  cysticercus  tenuicollls,  which 
is  called  a  solitary  worm,  from  existing' 
with  one  worm  terminating  in  one  caudal 
bladder,  the  ctenurus  has  many  worms 
terminating-  in  one  common  vesicle,  and 
is  tlierefore  called  a  social  worm.  The 
worms,  when  protruded,  are  not  more 
than  t\vo  lines  m  length  ;  hut  they  are 
invariably  found  retracted,  and  then 
appear  on  the  outer  coat  of  the  vesicle 
like  oval  tubercles,  with  a  depression 
parallel  to  their  long  diameters,  resem- 
bling a  mouth  with  two  labia :  no  part 
of  their  head  is  visible  in  this  retracted 
state,  but  m  hen  unfolded,  it  discovers 
the  same  parts,  and  of  a  similar  fomi,  as 
the  head  of  the  cysticercus.  The  num- 
ber of  worms  is  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  vesicle,  the  larger  ones  possessing 
more  than  a  hundred,  and  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  dusters.  These  parasites  are 
located  in  every  part  of  the  cerebral 
mass,  and  are  always  enclosed  in  a  cyst, 
except  when  deposited  in  either  of  the 
ventricles.  The  cyst  is  constructed  of  con- 
densed cellular  membrane,  or  some  other 
appropriate  tissue  fomied  by  surround- 
ing blood-vessels:  it  is  organized,  and 
that  portion  of  it  immediatehj  opposed 
to  the  part  of  the  vesicle  on  which  the 
clusters  of  worms  are  situated,  is  re- 
marhabh/  vascular,  and  lined  with  a 
dingy,  yellowish,  sebaceous  matter.  Mr. 
Youatt  speaks  of  "  certain  irregularities, 
little  points,  or  granulated  projections" 
"  upon  the  outer  coat  of  the  hydatid," 
"  hy  means  of  which  the  hydatid  seems 
to  be  united  to  the  cerebral  substance :" 
these  granulated  projections  can  be  no 
others  than  the  retracted  woims  which 
I  have  described;  for  these  animals  pos- 
sessing indep^ident  vitality,  need  no 
bond  of  direct  union  :  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  they  are  ever  really  attached  to 
their  envelopes  by  their  crown  of  hooks, 
the  member  best  fitted  for  that  purpose, 
for  were  those  hooks  inserted  into  the 
surrounding  cyst,  surely  we  should 
sometimes  find  them  attached,  or  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cyst  wounded  by 
them;  neitlier  of  Mhich  circumstances 
have  I  ever  observed.  The  particular 
vascularity  of  that  part  of  the  cyst  in 
contact  witl)  the  vermicular  portion  of 
the  hydatid  indicates  tlie  presence  of 
irritation  at  that  sjiot,  wliich  leads  me 
to  believe  that  the  economy  of  the  armed 
proboscis  is,  by  its  erection,  to  excite 
the  vessels  of  the  cyst  to  pour  forth  a 
secretion  or  exhalation  to  serve  as  food 
for  the  parasite,  and  which  is  absorbed 


by  their  four  little  mouths.  It  appears 
probable  that  the  mouths  of  the  hydatid 
possess  a  power  of  election  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  separate  the  finer 
from  the  grosser  particles  of  the  food, 
absorbing  the  former  and  rejecting  the 
latter ;  and  thus  I  would  account  for  the 
pi'eseuce  of  sebaceous  matter  invariably 
found  in  the  cysts  of  the  caenuri,  and 
always  lining  the  vascular  portion  only. 
When  hydatids  are  seated  in  the  ven- 
tricles, we  do  not  meet  with  this  refuse ; 
but  the  effects  of  irritation  are  visible  iu 
a  g-orged  state  of  the  ])lexus  choroides — 
increase  of  the  fluid  of  the  ventricles, 
and  an  eff"usion  of  fibrin.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  specimens  of  morbid 
anatomy  I  ever  beheld,  was  a  hydatid 
floating  in  the  fluid  of  one  of  the  lateral 
ventricles,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  fibrin. 
In  regard  to  the  muscularity  of  eitlicr  of 
the  coats  of  the  caudal  bladder,  I  think 
it  very  problematical :  what  need  can 
there  be  for  a  muscular  structure  in  that 
portion  of  the  hydatid  ?  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  possess  or  require  locomotion ; 
if  it  did,  the  vermiculi  would  be  irritat- 
ing every  part  of  the  interior  of  the  cyst 
in  its  tmn,  and  we  should  find  its  whole 
interior  vascular,  instead  of  one  small 
portion  only. 

Many  successful  operations  have  been 
performed  on  oxen  and  sheep,  for  tlie 
removal  of  the  hydatid  from  the  brain  ; 
but  it  is  the  wisest  plan,  for  obvious 
reasons,  to  slaughter  tlie  animal  as  soon 
as  it  is  ascertained  that  the  disease  is 
present. 

This  is  the  only  species  of  caenurus 
noticed  by  authors,  but  I  have  met  with 
another:  it  infests  the  rabbit,  and  I 
found  it  situated  between  the  musclts  of 
the  loins.  It  is  also  met  with  in  tlie 
neck  and  back.  This  hydatid  grows 
rapidly,  and  multiplies  prodigiously; 
and  being  seated  near  the  surface,  it  soon 
projects,  and  sometimes  forms  a  tumor 
of  considerable  magnitude.  When  the 
warrener  meets  witli  a  rabbit  thus  af- 
fected, he  punctures  the  tumor,  squeezes 
out  the  fluid,  and  sends  the  animal  to 
market  with  its  brethren.  I  possess  a 
specimen  of  this  species  in  a  pregnant 
state  :  the  earliest  visible  state  of  ges- 
tation is  a  minute  spot,  more  transjia- 
rent  than  the  surrounding  coats  of  the 
parent;  this  enlarges  till  it  jirojects 
from  the  parietes  of  the  maternal  vesi- 
cle ;  it  continues  to  enlarge  until  it  be- 
comes a  perfect  hydatid,  attached  by  a 
slender    peduncle    only :    even    whilst 
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small,  otlicr  young'  are  seen  sprouting' 
from  it ;  and  so  on  in  a  series  of  tliree  or 
four.  My  specimen  exhibits  tluin  in 
every  stajjc  of  p'n)"  tli— from  a  minute 
point  to  a  vesicle  tlie  size  of  a  lien's 
*'IXV^-  As  I  can  sec  no  <liflerenee  in 
-structure  bet\ve»Mi  this  hyilatiil  and  the 
last-meutioneil,  I  am  innvilliufj-  to  con- 
sider it  a  dirt'erent  species  ;  for  surely  a 
varyin«^  locality  oug^ht  not  to  constitute 
a  sj)ecific  character. 

ECHINOCOCCUS. 

'*  Vesica    externa,   kistosa,    aqua  re- 

1)leta, continens  vermes  minimos,  arcnu- 
accos,  superficiei  interme  adlnvrentes." 

"  Coq)us,  sulig^lohosum,  aut  turl)!na- 
tum,  lopve,  aj)ice  suctoriis  4,  et  corona 
uncinosa  instructo." 

This  genus  contains  tliree  species. 
They  are  social  worms,  as  the  eteniirus. 
1.  Echiiiocovcux  Homiiiis,  Linnieus 
and  Ku(h)lphi.  Is  said,  hy  Lamark,  to 
inhabit  the  brain  of  man.  Riidolphi 
says  lliere  is  no  good  autliority  for  lie- 
lieviuif  that  it  has  e^er  been  found  in 
the  brain,  and  continues,  "  abdominales 
ct  quideui  liej)aticas  potins  crediderim*." 
I  am  now  in  attendance  uj»on  a  very  iu- 
terestinuf  case  of  abscess  in  the  liver, 
dischar^-ing-  echinococci  throug'h  an 
openino-  in  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 
'Ihe  iiydatid  ajfrees  in  every  respect 
witli  tiieechinococcus  hominis  described 
by  Rudoljilii,  and  I  can  add  notliin<f  of 
value  to  what  he  has  written  respectingc 
them. 

2.  Ecliinocorcu.i  Siiiiice,  Linnocusand 
Rudolphi.  Inhal)itaiit  of  the  lungs, 
liver,  and  omentum,  of  apes  and  baboons. 
I  question  its  having  bfcn  found  in  the 
omentum;  as  far- as  my  iiupiiries  ha^e 
ext(Mi(h-d,  I  have  only  seen  the  echino- 
cocci in  the  parenchymatous  substance 
of  the  viscera. 

3.  Erltiiiovucvux  Vetcriiiontm,  Lin- 
nieus anil  Rudolphi.  "  Inhal)iLs  tlie 
viscera  of  sheej),  calves,  dromedary, 
pig,"  Sec. 

I  ha\  e  examined  many  hydatids  from 
die  11*  er  and  lungs  of  sheep,  and  am  not 
8atisfi<'d  (hat  I  lia\c  seen  the  lermiculi 
that  llie  echinococcus  exhiliits;  and  it 
appears  that  Rudolphi  has  not  .seen 
them,  for  he  siiys,  "  In  bo\  iim  et  vilulo- 
rum  |iuhuonibus  su-pissiiue  iiydatides 
inanimalas,  nunquam  vero  echiuococcum 
reperif." 


*  Rudolph),  o|t.  cK.  vul.  ii. 
'  t  Ibid.  i>.2i2.  Ob».  :'. 
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Bv  inanimate  hydatids  he  means  the 
aceplialocysts  of  Laennec;  which  the 
latter  considei-s  true  hydatids,  but  tlie 
Ibrmer  docs  not,  without  (in  my  fipiuiiin) 
gi*ing  good  reasons  for  so  tliinkiiig. 
He  writes.  "  HydaticUs  sacco  inclnsas 
quales  ipse  in  bydropici  liene  summo- 
j)ere  auct(»,  nuniero  fere  millenario  rc- 
perit,  intus  Tcsiculisf;Tanuh)sis  asjieisas, 
neque  aninialculis(echinococcis)  obsitas, 
cl.  Laennec  prtecimte,  aeephalocystides, 
et  has  quidcin  humanas  vocat,  (piod 
forsan  aumitteres ;  si  autcm  hydalides 
ipsas  pro  animalibus  haberes,  a  vcro 
aberrares,  organis  enim  quibuscunque, 
proj)rio(]ue  motu,  adeoque  vita  destitu- 
uiitur,  ut  (piiP  in  iisdein  observetur  mo- 
tus  sjiecics  nonnisi  a  caloris  additi  mu- 
tatioue  quadam  oboriatur*:"  l»ecause 
they  possess  no  vermiculi,  or,  as  he 
expresses  himself,  "  organis  enim 
quibuscunque,"  and  have  no  peculiar 
motion,  he  pronounces  them  destitute  of 
life.  He  admits  tliey  exliiliit  some  mo- 
tion v^lien  immersed  in  hot  water,  but 
attributes  that  to  change  of  temperature 
only.  Why,  in  this  case,  lie  will  not 
a]lo\v  it  to  be  the  stimulus  of  heat  acting 
upon  a  vital  contractile  function,  as  in 
the  instances  of  the  ccliiiiococci  and 
caenuii,  I  cannot  imagine  :  for  my  part, 
I  believe  tliem  to  be  true  hydatids,  pos- 
sessing independent  life,  as  in  other 
vesicular  \vornis.  They  are  found  asso- 
ciated with  the  echinococci  (as  Rudolphi 
has  also  observed  f),  contained  in  cysts; 
unattached  to  those  cysts  are  pellucid 
membranous  vesicles,  like  other  hy- 
datids; in  short,  wanting  the  veiniiculi 
only.  If  they  be  not  living  bodies,  by 
what  means  do  they  increase  in  bulk  ? 
A  few  years  since,  I  was  in  attendance 
ujion  a  ease  where  humlreds  of  these 
acephalocysts  were  expectorated  from 
the  lungs.  Tlicy  v  aried  in  size  :  some 
were  as  large  as  a  goose's  vf:^\x.,  others 
not  liigger  than  a  filbert,  and  pndiably 
many  smaller  ones  escaped  iinnotici^d. 
This  iiatieiit  has  perfectly  recovered  her 
heah/i.  ^ 

Among  the  echinococci  that   I  have 

Iireserved  from  tin-  patient  *\  ith  diseased 
ivcr,  I  (d)ser>e  two  acejdiahicNsIs,  prov- 
ing, as  above  stateil,  that  tbi-y  do  <ie. 
cur  together:  fnun  this  circumstance,  it 
may  be  argued  iiy  some  that  acephalo- 
cysts   are    hut    imjicrfectly    devehqud 


•  Riiflolplil,    op.   cll.   vol.  II.    Pnrl.  II.  uddlta- 
tDi'iita,  p.  .'tt'ill,  n.  ^W. 
t  Ibl'l.  p.  ;«!;. 
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echinococci ;  and  Rudolphi  must  have 
bad  some  such  idea  (although  he  would 
not  allow  them  independent  life),  for  he 
writes  thus:  "  Acephalocystidem  suil- 
1am,  quam  auctor  (Ludersen,  page  76) 
habet,  ad  echinococcum  referrem,  hyda- 
tidis  enim  fabrica  cum  hac  prorsus  con- 
gruit,  et  si  granulorum  structuram  or- 
ganicam  non  vidit,  hoc  ab  eorundem 
lorsan  statu  minus  perfecto  pependit, 
aut  inter  grauula  non  viva  echinococci 
veri  passim  dispersi  fuere  *."  But  surely 
if  thej  were  but  imperfect  echinococci, 
they  would  be  found  of  small  size  only, 
as  the  young  of  them  ;  but  I  have  them 
preserved  as  large  as  the  adult  echiuo- 
coccus. 

Had  the  acephalocysts  been  described 
as  by  Laennec,  when  Zeder  wrote,  he 
probably  would  have  given  a  new  ar- 
rangement to  the  vesicular  worms  ;  he 
having  placed  the  csenuri  and  echino- 
cocci together  aspolycephali.  It  would 
have  been  but  a  step  farther  to  have  dis- 
tributed them  all  among  three  naturally 
characterized  genera,  denominated  ace- 
phalocysts, monocephalocysts,  and  poly- 
cephalocysts :  the  first  comprising  the 
acephalocysts  of  Laennec,  the  second 
including  the  genera  hydatis  and  hyda- 
tigera  of  Lamark,  and  the  last  the  caenu- 
rus  and  echinococcus  of  various  authors. 

On  the  "  mode  of  production"  of  hy- 
datids, Mr.  Youatt  very  j  ustly  observes, 
"  their  mode  of  production  is  altogether 
unknown ;"  and  inquires  if,  "  under 
certain  conditions  of  the  brain,  are  these 
entozoa  produced  spontaneously  ?  and 
if  so,  what  are  the  laws  and  conditions 
of  their  production?  Has  a  state  of  de- 
bility any  influence  on  the  production  of 
these  parasites  ?—  and  why  should  their 
appearance  be  confined  to  the  very  youth 
of  the  animal  ?"  Rudolphi  was  an  ad- 
vocate for  what  is  called  "  equivocal  ge- 
neration ;"  words  expressive  only  of  our 
igniorance.  That  a  state  of  debility,  or 
rather  of  cache.xy,  has  an  "  influence 
on  the  production  of  these  parasites," 
there  is  no  doubt ;  for  an  impoverished 
condition  from  unwholesome  food,  is 
ever  a  predisposing,  if  not  an  exciting 
cause,  of  their  appearing.  Indeed  the 
celebrated  Jenner  produced  them  in  rab- 
bits, by  feeding  the  animals  on  food  of 
bad  quality.  I  have  repeated  his  expe- 
riment with  a  similar  result.  It  is  said 
that  the  hydatigera  cellulosa  does  not 
infest  tlie  wild  hog ;  which  circumstance, 

*  Ibid.  [)  :«;. 


if  a  fact,  presents  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  influence  of  domestication  on 
their  production ;  for  the  domestic  hog 
occasionally  abounds  with  them  to  such 
a  degree  that  every  organ,  nay,  every 
tisue,  is  penetrated  by  them  :  the  pork 
is  then  called  measly.  But  an  unhealthy 
or  impoverished  state  of  the  animal  is 
not  aosolutely  necessary  to  the  appear- 
ance of  these  parasites,  for  the  hydatis 
globosa  is  frequently  observed  in  the 
abdomen  of  sheep  in  the  best  condition, 
and  consequently  aflTarding  wholesome 
mutton.  It  would  be  extending  this 
communication  to  an  inconvenient  length 
if  I  were  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of 
their  relation  to  morbid  structure  and 
growths ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  stating, 
that,  as  far  as  my  observations  have  pro- 
ceeded, I  cannot  confirm  those  of  Dr. 
Baron  and  Mr.  Fosbrooke,  whose  judg- 
ment, in  my  opinion,  has  been  strange- 
ly warped  during  their  inquiries.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  surgeons,  when 
operating  upon  hydatiform  tumoi-s,should 
place  the  vesicle  in  hot  water  as  early  as 
possible  after  their  removal,  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  true  hydatids  or 
merely  hydropic  cysts, 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  B.  Rose. 

S  waff  ham,  Norfolk,  Oct.  25,  1833. 


PREPARATION  OF  HYDROCYANIC 
ACID. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  observed,  in  some  of  the  late 
pages  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  an  ac- 
count of  a  new  process  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  author  of  this  process,  if  I  mistake 
not,  there  states  that  he  has  been  indue- 
ed  to  offer  it  to  the  public  from  a  belief 
that  all  the  methods  hitherto  known  are 
exceedingly  imperfect,  and  wholly  unfit 
to  be  relied  upon  for  obtahiing  hydrocy- 
anic acid  in  an  uniform  state. 

With  a  view  to  lessen,  in  some  degree, 
that  prejudice  which  the  author  of  this 
novel  process  evidently  seeks  to  esta- 
blish against  every  description  of  hydro- 
cyanic  acid  now  iii  use,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  cautioning  the  medical  pub- 
lic against  being-  taken  by  surprise  by 
the  very  specious  manner  in  wliicji  this 
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new  remedy  is  introduced  to  their  no- 
tice, and  thereby  probably  led  hastily  to 
abandon  the  use  of  a  well-known  and  an 
approved  preparation  for  the  adoption 
of  a  new  ana  an  untried  one,  I  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  nie  to  trouble  you  with 
a  verv  few  words  on  the  subject. 

With  reg-ard  to  the  assertion  of  the 
author,  that  none  of  the  i)rocesses  hither- 
to employed  are  capable  of  affording- 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  a  uniform  state, 
I  would  take  leave  to  say,  from  an  ex- 
perience of  fourteen  years,  during- which 
period  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
paring- this  acid  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties for  medical  use,  that  I  never  have 
experienced  the  smallest  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining it  of  uniform  strength,  and  in  a 
degree  of  purity  fully  adequate  to  all  the 
piirj)oses  of  the  medical  practitioner. 

The  acid  which  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  furnish  is  a  transparent  colour- 
less liquid,  not  at  all  liable  to  decom- 
jtose  or  change  by  long-  keeping  :  it  con- 
sists simply  of  a  solution  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  vapour  in  distilled  water,  and  has  a 
mean  sp.  gfr.  of  922;  this  coiTgsponds  to 
throe  per  cent.,  ^ery  nearly,  of  true  acid 
.—  I.  e.  three  grains  of  ])ure  anhydrous 
acid  are  contained  in  every  100  g-rains 
of  tlie  liquid.  Two  minims  of  this  acid 
form  the  ordinary  dose. 

The  preparation  by  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  supersede  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
now  i.i  use  must  consist,  accoi-ding-  to 
the  author's  statement,  of  a  mixture  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  with  a  notable  pro- 
portion of  alcohol,  and  I  think  also 
plus,  a  certain  quantity  of  l)itartrate 
of  potash  ;  its  medium  dose  is  said  to  be 
fiu-  minims,  and  also  that  it  is  more 
economic  in  use  than  the  ordinary  acid: 
a  simple  arithmetical  calculation  will,  I 
bclievc,shew  that  it  must  be  considerably 
less  so. 

Wiiat  I  am  partinilarlv  anxious  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  medical 
man  is  this — tiiut  if  pure  diluted  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  free  from  the  admixture  of 
foreign  sulistances,  be  the  medicinal 
agent  sought  for,  most  assuredly  this 
pre]);iration  docs  not  afford  it. — I  have 
the  honour  to  n-main,  sir. 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

A.  Garden. 

Xn,  Oxford  tlreet, 
4(hNoT.  18J3. 
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PROGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
PHTHISIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  FEEL  it  incumbent  upon  me  briefly  to 
notice  a  letter  in  your  last  nundx-r  but 
one,  from  ^Ir.  Madure,  in  which  that 
gentleman  has  taken  what  I  deem  a 
most  nnvvaiTantable  liberty  with  my 
name. 

If,  sir,  my  house  were  open  to  Mr. 
Maclure  and  his  pauper  patients,  the 
least  return  allien,  in  my  opinion, 
Mr.  Maclure  should  ha\  e  made  for  my 
kindness,  was  to  treat  my  free  communi- 
cations with  the  confidence  in  which 
they  were  made  to  him,  and  \\\i\\  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman,  and  member  of 
a  liberal  j)rofession. 

And  if  I  proposed,  and  Mr.  Maclure, 
in  consultatu>n,  agreed  to  the  use  of  a 
particular  remedy,  I  deem  it  but  justice 
to  me,  and  a  due  deference  to  our  joint 
deliberations,  that  that  remedy  should 
have  had  a  full  and  fair  trial, and  not  be 
changed,  without  reason,  before  its  value 
and  efficacy  had  been  determined,  on  the 
mere  ground  of  a  trifling  expense. 

These  are,  indeed,  minor  points  ;  and 
I  should  not  have  noticed  Mr.  Madure's 
letter,  had  it  merely  detailed  a  breach  of 
j)rof"essional  confidence  and  etiquette. 
But  that  letter  contains  a  mis-statement 
of  my  opinion  respecting  the  jiatient's 
case,  which  I  consider  it  just  and  right 
to  expose. 

Mr.  Maclure  states  that  I  declared 
that  his  patient  must  shorll\  die.  Now, 
sir,  I  declared  no  such  thing  :  I  declared, 
on  the  contrary,  that  which  the  author 
of  a  paper  published  in  the  fifth  \olume 
of  your  journal,  page  78(>,  was  likely  to 
declare;  my.,  that  I  had  seen  the  al- 
coholic lotion  of  extraordinary  efficacy 
in  checking  the  course  of  phthisis.* 
It  apj)ears  by  Mr.  Madure's  own  ac- 
count, that  T  prescribed  that  lotion  in 
his  patient's  case.  Could  I  possibly  do 
so  without  a  reference, t;ieit  or  explicit,  to 
my  j)auer,  to  my  experience,  relative  to 
its  utility  ?  I  declared  chat  which  a 
physician  intimatt-ly acquainted  \\\\.\\  the 
recent  works  of  Laennec  and  M.  An- 
dral  would  declare — viz.  tliat  thecure  in 
phtiiisis,  however  rare,  was  not  an  im- 

•  See  parliru'arit)  the  case  of  Mr.  SmUh,  p.  787  ; 
•  ca«e  not  unlike  that  of  Mr.  Macltuc'*  pntli-nt. 
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possible  event.  But  I  doubtless  also 
added  that  which  any  physician  who 
had  detected  well-maiKed  jiectorilo- 
quism,  with  the  other  symptoms  of 
phthisis,  must  add — viz.  that  the  case 
Avas  one  of  ulcerated,  tuberculous  cavity, 
and  therefore  a  fearful  one — a  most  fear- 
ful one. 

Did  Mr.  Maclure  never  see  the  works 
of  the  celebrated  physicians  to  whose 
writings  I  have  referred  ?  Did  he  never 
read  as  far  as  the  title  of  a  chapter  which 
runs  thus  :  "  La  guerison  de  la  ])htbisie, 
est  elle  possible  ?"  f  or  thus  :  "  Cicatri- 
sation des  excavations  tuberculeuses  des 
poumons.'"'!  Or,  if  Mr.  Maclure  be  ac- 
quainted A^  ith  these  works,  can  he  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  his  vague  account 
of  a  patient  only  not  yet  dead,  can  add 
one  jot  or  tittle  to  the  full  and  accurate 
evidence  upon  the  question  before  us, 
contained  in  the  chapters  to  which  I 
have  alluded  ?  There  are  two  paru- 
graplis  in  the  work  on  Auscultation,  to 
which  I  beg  particularly  to  draw  Mr. 
!Machire's  attention.  They  occur  at  pp. 
165  and  170  of  the  second  volume  of 
that  extraordinary  work  ;  and,  if  duly 
studied  by  Mr.  Maclure,  they  will  check 
his  ardour  in  the  publication  of  cases  of 
phthisis  as  cured,  which  are  only  sus- 
pended, for  a  time,  in  their  course. 
They  are  as  follow  : — 

"  Asscz  souvent,  au  moment  ou  les 
signes  stethoscopiques  annoncentqu'une 
excavation  tuberculeuse  se  vide  com- 
pletcment,  le  malade  ejnouve  une  ame- 
lioration notable,  I'expectoration  dinii- 
nue,  la  fievre  tombe,  ct  pour  pcu  que  ce 
mieux  se  prolonge,  I'amaigrissement 
diminue  memequcfquefois.  Qettc  fausse 
convalescence  n'estordinairement  que  de 
quelques  jours  ou  quelques  semaines; 
niais  elle  peut  durer  quelques  mois, 
et  devenir  en  apparencc  parfaite.  Nous 
avons  cite  ])lus  haut  uu  cxemple  re- 
marquable  de  ce  genre  (ol)s.  xxiv.) 
Nous  vcrrons  tout-a-l'heure  qu'elle  se 
prolonge  quelquefois  pendant  des  annees 
dans  les  phthisics  chroniques,  et  eufin, 
conune  nous  Tavons  prouve  dans  I'un 
des  articles  precedens,  elle  peut,  dans 
quelques  cas  rares,  devenir  parfaite, 
et  sans  aucun  rctour  de  la  maladie  (obs. 
XXV.  etxxvii.) 

"  On  peut  appcler  ainsi  les  phthisies 
qui,  sans  cesser  d'etre  plus  ou  raoinsma- 

t  De  I'Auscultation  ;  ed.  3,  tome  II.  p.  58. 
t  Cliiiique  IH6dicale;  ed.  2,  tome  II.  p.  381. 


nifestes,  durent  quelquefois  cinq  ou  six 
ans,  et  meme  beaucoup  plus,  avcc  des 
recrudescences  dans  Icsquclles  la  fievre 
hectique  reparait,  et  ramaigrissement 
fait  des  progres  rapides,  et  des  remis- 
sions plus  ou  moins  longues,  et  quelque- 
fois tellement  parfaites,  que  la  fievre,  la 
toux,etl'expectoration,cessenttout  a-fait, 
et  I'embonpoint  raeme  renait.  II  resulte 
de  tous  les  faits  que  nous  avons  exposes 
ci-dessus,  que  cette  marche  de  la  maladie 
est  due  a  des  eruptions  successives,  et 
ordinairement  peu  abondantes,  de  tuber- 
cles. Cest  surtout  chez  ces  sujets  que 
Ton  trouve  frequerament  des  cicatrices 
et  des  fistules  pulmouaires.  Ce  sont 
sans  doute  des  cas  de  cette  nature  qui 
out  fait  dire  a  Bayle  que  la  phthisic 
pouvait  quelquefois  durer  quarante  ans. 
J'ai  counu  moi-meme  un  homme  qui, 
a])res  avoir  echappe  d'une  nianiere  in- 
esperee  a  une  maladie  dont  il  fut  atteint 
a  rile  de  France  en  1786,  et  qui  pre- 
senta  au  plus  haut  degre  tous  les  symp- 
tonies  de  la  phthisic  pulmonaire,  eprouva 
ensuite  tous  les  trois  ou  quatre  ans  des 
rctoui-s  de.  la  meme  afiection,  mais  a  un 
moiudre  degre." 

I  had  good  reason  then,  on  a  former 
occasion  (for  this  is  not  the  first  time 
tliat  Mr.  Maclure  has  attempted  to  be 
wise  and  witt}"  at  my  expense),  to  beg 
Mr.  Maclure  to  wait  and  watch  the  case. 
I  would  still  urge  the  same  precaution- 
ary measure  —  still  suggest  that  (his  may 
be  but  one  of  "  fausse  convalescence," 
so  frequent  in  this  disease. 

There  is  a  point  highly  worthy  of  re- 
mark. It  seeuis  I  prescribed  a  seton  for 
Mr.  Maclur>^'s  patient.  Could  I  do 
this  out  of  mere  wanton  cruelty  ?  No, 
sir  ;  but  full  of  feare  for  the  issue  of  this 
poor  man's  case,  I  still  wished  to  give 
him  the  full  advantage  of  a  last  hope, 
and  of  an  important  remedy. 

In  regard  to  the  want  of  frequency  in 
the  pulse,  which  Mr.  Maclure  puts  into 
competition  with  the  actual  existence  of 
pectoriloquism,  as  a  prognostic,  and 
which  Mr.  Maclure  says  he  never  knew 
to  accompany  phthisis  proceeding  to  a 
fatal  termination,  I  can  only  say,  that 
Mr.  ilaclure's  experience  does  not  agree 
with  mine,  or  with  that  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  profession. 
I  have,  and  others  have,  often  felt  the 
hope  whicl)  a  pulse  of  natural  frequency 
would  seem  calculated  to  inspire,  in  the 
midst  of  terrific  symptoms,  and  found 
that  hope  gradually  vanish  as  I  have 
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watched  the  case.  Siicli  an  instance 
occurred  in  Moniing'ton  Crescent  very 
recently:  too  favonraldc  a  ])ri»^nosis, 
founded  unnn  tliis  very  syninlmii,  was 
given,  wliicb  the  event  falsihod.  This 
caution  I  «five  to  any  who  niiiilit  he  led 
to  ])1hcc  ijn])licit  reliance  on  this  j^round 
of  Mr.  Maclure's  prog-nosis.  "  Falacis- 
siiua  res"  will  the  jiulse,  in  this  point  of 
view,  assuredly  he,  and  bitter  the  reflec- 
tion, that  expectations  have  been  raised 
which  were  not  realized. 

But  I  nowj)a.ss  on  to  a  more  pleasing' 
occupation — viz.  to  tiiat  of  detailin<^  the 
advant!i;,'es  of  a  remedy  in  phthisis. 
This  remedy  is  that  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready alluded — the  alcoh(dic  lotion. 
One  part  of  alcojiol  is  mixed  with  five 
of  Mater,  and  ajiplied  by  means  of  six 
folds  of  linen,  three  inches  in  l>readtl), 
stretehe<l  tii^htly  acros.x  the  upper  j)art 
of  the  thorax;  the  jiatient's  sUni  being- 
ffuarded  all  over  with  one  fold  of  flan- 
nel. I  have  this  day  received  the  most 
gratifving  tidings  of  an  interesting  pa- 
tient whom  ,  I  some  time  ago  visited, 
with  Mr.  Gardner,  at  Marlborough. 
Hu'mo])tysisaud  nurifonn  expectfuation, 
with  every  fearful  symj)toni,  have  sub- 
sided. In  /Ma/(y  other  cases  of  undoubt- 
ed phthisis  the  symptoms  have  been 
cheeked — the  comfort,  the  strength,  and 
even  the  flesh  restfired — by  this  means. 
One  patient  called  this  lotion  his 
"  breast-plate."  Srmie  have  worn  it  for 
years:  a  ])roof  at  once  of  their  opinion 
of  its  efficacy,  and  of  the  tendency  in 
this  treachenuis  disease  to  return.  In- 
deed, altliough  I  by  no  means  wish  to 
insinuate  that  the  alc<di(die  lotion  can 
cure  a  dis<>ase  generally  incurable  (and 
I  would  iu)t  be  again  misunderstood — 
misrepresented),  yi-t  I  can  truly  say 
that  this  remedy  has,  in  very  manv  in- 
Btances,  conferr  <l  a  benefit  for  « lii'eh  I 
scarcely  dared  to  hope — cheeking  the 
cours«'  of  the  disease,  and  Jnodifyintr,  at 
least,  the  nnmediate  prot/tiosis. 

It  is  but  riglil  to  state  that  this  re- 
medy has  been  conjoined  with  a  mild 
animal  diet,  regulated  lx)Wels,  early 
hours,  flannel  over  the  surface,  sponging 
with  salt  and  water,  and  free  exposure 
to  the  ojiin  air,  when  the  «iiul  has  not 
i  been  north"  riy  or  easterly;  and  that 
to  lhe-M>  lia\e  been  added,  if  jtossible, 
constant  journeying,  or  sailing,  and 
change  of  air. 

I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Mahsiiall  IJall,  MD. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  one  of  your  late  numbers  there  is  an 
article  on  the  subject  of  the  lati-  struggle 
at  the  Geueral  Dispensary,  written  with 
your  usual  vigour,  in  which  you  lav  the 
whole  Idame  of  the  defeat  of  the  medical 
officers  at  the  door  of  the  Lancet.  The 
incessant  railing  of  that  periodical 
against  medical  officials  and  authorities 
has  sunk  the  profession  in  public  opi- 
nion, you  conceive,  and  dinunished  the 
confidence  and  resjiect  formerlv  enter- 
tained by  governors  of  charities  for  their 
professional  officers  to  such  an  extent  as, 
amongst  other  effects,  to  have  indirectly 
occasioned  the  recent  double  injury  in- 
flicted on  the  medical  body,  by  the  com- 
])elled  retirement  of  the  former  officers 
of  the  General  Dispensary,  and  4he  ad- 
hesion of  the  new.  Now  it  appears  to 
me,  with  great  respect  for  your  judg-- 
nient,  that  you  attribute  considerablv 
too  large  a  share  of  the  disesfeem  and 
degradation  wliieli  the  profession  la- 
bours tinder  in  England,  to  the  agency 
of  Mr.  Wakley.  O'CruineH's  speeches 
may  have  occasioned  this  or  that  out- 
burst of  vi(deuce  in  Ireland ;  Cobbett 
may,  by  his  writings,  have  incited  to  the 
crime  of  rick-burning,  .s(mie  one  or  more 
poor  and  desperate  ])easant.s  ;  but  prn»- 
dial  destitution,  ignorance,  and  consc- 
<|uently  ferocity,  have  been  the  over- 
fii>wing  fountains  of  such  lawless  crimi- 
nality of  the  agricultural  ]iopuIation. 
O'Connell  and  Cobbett  are  less  causes 
than  creatures  of  rusti';  discontent  and 
disorder;  and  it  ap])ears  to  me  that  the 
conventional  innnoralilies,  at  least  of  the 
Lancet,  have  been,  in  like  manner,  bss 
the  causes  of  the  ])resent  low  estate  of 
the  medical  body,  than  indicia,  and  ef- 
fects of  its  disorganized  and  degraded 
condition  Like  every  other  ])eriodieal, 
whether  political  <u-  not,  the  Lancet  is 
written  for  some  one  section  of  society 
more  ])artieularlv,  of  which  section  it 
advocates  the  ojuuions,  and  re])re>ients, 
on  the  uli(de,  the  iuten  >fs  and  feeling-s, 
ami  (d" « liieh  it  maybe  considen-d,  in 
short,  the  org:in.  ^'erv  scion  after  start- 
ing", the  Lancet  ma<le  its  eiioiee  betwren 
the  e.xtrentes,  and  ti\<d  on  what,  in  one 
scuse,  may  be  called  the  popular  sitic — 
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that  of  the  many  against  the  few — of 
the  poor  against  the  j  rosperous — the 
mean  against  the  eminent ;  and  has  ac- 
cordingly waged  a  perpetual  partizau 
warfare  against  the  officials  of  our  medi- 
cal colleges,  charities,  and  schools.  On 
more  or  fewer  occasions  the  accusations 
and  vituperation  of  the  Lancet  may 
have  been  really  the  expression  of  pri- 
vate malice  on  tlie  part  of  the  Editor ; 
but  in  general  I  am  convinced  that  he 
has  been  virtually  but  a  mouth-piece 
for,  and  interpreter  of,  the  discontents 
and  insurgent  humours  of  the  mass  of 
the  profession.  I  have  several  reasons 
for  thinking  so,  of  which  let  me  state 
shortly  the  principal  one.  The  profes- 
sion is  politically  debilitated,  and  mo- 
rally degraded,  by  intestine  discord ; 
and  tliis  from  three  great  sources,  or  ra- 
ther in  three  different  ways.  1.  Each 
of  the  three  great  divisions  is  subdivided 
into  a  goveiTiing  body  and  commonalty. 
Now  the  former  being  in  practical  ef- 
fect self-elective  and  irresponsible  (Will- 
cock,  p.  40,  et  seq.),  the  latter  are  natu- 
rally distrustful  and  discontented ;  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  governors  and 
governed  have  habitually  regarded  each 
other  with  suspicion  and  dislike — have 
each  disparaged,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, and  vituperated  the  other  (vide 
Harveian  Orations,  &c.) — and  have  co- 
operated in  one  only  action,  viz.  the  de- 
gradation of  their  common  profession. 

Another,  or  second  way  in  which  dis- 
union has  sprung  up  within,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  profession,  is  this  :  the 
natural  division  of  the  medical  body, 
speaking  only  of  masses,  is  into  physi- 
cians, surgeons,  and  pharmaceutists,  or, 
in  tlie  phraseology  of  James's  charter, 
"  pharmacopolites."  Such  is  the  orga- 
nization in  every  civilized  country,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the 
southern  portion  of  this  island,  or  Eng- 
land, alone  excepted.  Here  a  different 
arrangement  prevails,  and  we  ha\  e,  in 
addition  to  the  three  classes  of  persons 
veisant  in  medical  affairs  above  men- 
tioned, a  fourth  class,  totally  unlike  the 
officiers  de  sante,  or  sages  fenimes,  of 
France,  and  who  combine  all  the  three 
functions  above  mentioned,  and  consti- 
tute the  bulk  of  the  profession  in  active 
service.  Now  the  institution  of  this 
class  of  persons  has  completely  deranged 
the  natural  order  of  things,  and  thepro- 
])er  economy  of  the  profession,  and  given 
rise  to  jealousies  and  heartburnings  not 
likely  soon  to  cease,  and  highly  inju- 


rious to  the  moral,  and  I  think  also  to 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  more  e>pecially  to  those  of  the 
highest  branch,  viz.  that  of  the  physi- 
cians. The  elevation  of  the  old  order  of 
apothecaries,  pharmaciens,  or  "  phar- 
macopolites," into  medical  practitioners, 
has  had  the  effect  of  expelling  from  the 
field  of  practice  the  mass  of  the  physi- 
cians ;  this  is  notorious.  I  scarcely 
know  a  physician  of  e^  en  ten  or  a  dozen 
years'  standing*  whose  professional  prac- 
tice is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live 
like  a  gentleman,  independently  of  his 
private  fortune.  And  by  whom  have  the 
physicians  been  superseded  ?  By  gen- 
tlemen whose  opportunities  of  acquiring 
firofessional  and  general  learning,  to 
ook  no  farther  back  than  1815,  have 
been  a  five  years'  service  as  apprentices, 
and  two  years  of  subsequent  study  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  in- 
cluding surgery  and  midwifery.  Now 
praise  or  censure  'of  any  set  of  men  is  no 
part  of  my  object;  I  wish  merely  to 
show  as  a  fact,  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
physician  from  private  practice,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  apothecary  in  his 
place,  have  diminished  the  respectability 
of  the  profession.  1.  The  confidential 
intercourse  of  non-professional  persons 
with  the  medical  profession,  is  for  the 
most  part  carried  on  with  the  least 
learned  and  accomplished  portion  of 
that  profession.  The  vast  majority  of 
respectable  families,  from  prudential 
reasons,  deny  themselves  the  aid  of  the 
physician,  except  in  alaniiing  cases.  No 
candid  man  will  refuse  to  allow  that  this 
is  a  disadvantage  to  the  profession. 
2.  Out  of  this  must  arise,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  on  the  physician's  side,  envy 
and  aversion  to  his  more  successful 
rival ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  apothe- 
cary, contempt  for  the  physician  whom 
he  has  supplanted ;  and  on  each  side, 
therefore,  a  disposition  to  depreciate  the 
other,and  tberelbre  a  tendency  to  degrade 
their  common  calling.  3.  From  the  state 
of  comparative  idleness  to  which  the 
physician  is  thus  for  the  first  half-dozen 
or  halt-score  years  of  his  career  reduced, 
has,  I  believe,  arisen  the  almost  univer- 
sal practice  of  undertaking  the  laborious 
duties  of  the  higher  medical  offices  in 
charities  of  all  kinds,  and  without  sti- 
pulation as  to  salary  or  other  remunera- 
tion. Now  this  practice  cannot  but  de- 
grade the  profession  in  the  eyes  of  a 
mercantile  public.  The  dignities  of  the 
throne — of  the  peerage — of  the  bench, 
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juditial  and  episcopal — of  all  the  liigli- 
cst  offices,  in  fact,  are  admitted  to  re- 
quire for  their  support  and  maintenance, 
in  pciptilar  opinion,  ia'jfe  pecuniary  sup- 
plies. Tlie  res]iect4l)ilitj  of  a  merchant 
IS,  at  bottom,  a  quantity  ])lus  or  minns 
in  the  ratio  of  his  suj)posed  wealth.  Is 
there  any  large  class  of  laborious  offices 
which  barristers  or  di\iiies  arc  ex]>ected 
t4>  fill  witlioiit  remuneration? 

To  the  jtrccedinff  causes  of  degrada- 
tion may  he  ailded,  the  jealousies  and 
antipathies  springing  up  between  the 
different  legally  recognized  sections  of 
the  body  medical,  each  of  w  hicli  is  alter- 
nately encroache<l  u])on  and  an  en- 
croacher,  a  victim  and  a  spoiler.  The 
jdiysicians,  indeed,  are  rather  sinned 
against  than  sinning;  but  not  so  the 
surgeons,  ajiothecaries,or  cliemists.  The 
surgeons  practise  i)hvsic  principally, 
and  indeed  unavoidably ;  tliey  sliould 
else  abjure  the  profession,  for  surgical 
diseases  arc  the  i'tw,  and  medical  the 
many,  and  surgeons  are  in  this  country 
several  times  more  numerous  than  jdiy- 
sicians. There  were,  for  example  (1 83'2), 
nearly  KXK)  licentiates  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  resident  in  and  about 
I^ondon  ;  w  hereas  the  metropolitan  Li- 
centiates and  Fellow  s  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  together,  fall  short  of 
3(K).  The  chemists  likewise  have  their 
cniniter  j)ractice,  medical  and  surgical ; 
the  former  principally.  And  the  a])o- 
thecary,  the  buccaneer  of  medicine,  le- 
vies contributions  on  all  comers  alike; 
phannacy,  surgerv,  and  medicine,  yield- 
ing each  its  ample  returns  to  his  e.vche- 
qner.  Now  success  begets  inevitably 
pride  and  arrogance;  and  the  surgeon 
or  apothecary  who,  after  having  been  at 
comparatively  little  exi)ense,  wliether  of" 
labour  or  money,  in  acfjuiring  purely 
medical  knowh dgc,  finds  hiinsell  not- 
withstanding cuabied  to  establish  a  lu- 
crative medical  ))ractice,  is  little  likely 
to  set  a  just  \alue  on  the  distinctive  and 
peculiar  skill  and  learning  of  the  less 
fortunate  jibysician  ;  nor  is  he  found,  in 
fact,  to  do  so.  Witlniut  referring  to  the 
experience  of  jirofessional  society,  to  the 
hosnital  reports  (d'  the  Lancet,  cScc.  I 
shall  content  niysilf  with  referring  for 

Iiroof  to  the  regulations  of  the  Royal 
Jolicge  of  Surgeons,  the  only  l>ody  au- 
thori/t'd  to  qualify  for  the  nn-dical  ser- 
vice of  the  army  and  navy.  On  consult- 
ing that  document,  we  find  that  the 
studies  enjoined  on  the  future  sole  medi- 
cal attendants  on  the  sick  of  each  ser- 
vice, whose  diseases,  be   it  renienibere*!, 


even  in  tlic  heat  of  war  are  ])rincipally 
medical,  are  mainly  surgical;  wliile  the 
examinations  at  Surgeons'  Hall  are,  I 
have  abundant  reason  to  believe,  almost 
exclusively  so.  How  could  such  sub- 
version of  order,  and  disregard  irf  quali- 
f>cation  in  the  distribution  cd' professional 
enijdoynient,  be  unattended  with  irrita- 
tion and  discord  ?  Nor  is  it — w  itness 
certain  recent  jealousies,  of  whose  exis- 
tence there  can  I  believe  be  no  doubt, 
between  the  two  Colleges  about  the 
Cholera  Board,  the  Vaccnie  Board,  and 
other  matters ;  but  no  man  acquainted 
with  tin-  influence  of  circumstances  on 
feeling  and  conduct  will  require  e.xperi- 
mental  jtroof  of  the  ])osition,  that  such 
oj)position  of  interests  must  beget  alien- 
ation and  even  hostility;  and  of  all 
these  jealousies  and  bickerings,  the 
common  calling  of  medicine  is  the  vic- 
tim, and  the  noble  art  of  healing  is  de- 
graded and  disgraced  by  the  viciousness 
of  its  public  tnstitittionit,  and  the  private 
brawls,  intrigues,  and  follies,  of  its  pro- 
fessors. Medicine  then  is  degraded,  and 
the  profession  is  demoralized,  and  there 
is  no  voice  heard  but  that  of  party;- 
and  it  wtmld  Ik*,  I  conceive,  impossible 
in  the  present  state  of  medical  ])olitics, 
for  any  medical  journal  to  be  impartial. 
Thus  the  Lancet  is  the  first  fiddle  of  the 
radical  party,  which  has  for  its  second 
the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ; 
\*hile  your  own  able  and  gentlemanly 
journal  is,  if  yon  will  allow  me,  more 
than  suspected  of  j)arty  feeling,  though 
of  an  anti  radical  and  conservative  com- 
jilexion  —  w  itness  the  protective  zeal 
with  wliich,  last  sessiim,  you  threw 
yourself  between  the  aflrightcd  apothe- 
caries and  the  threatening  (Jael ;  and 
the  energy  as  well  as  ability  with  which 
yon  have  of  late  so  often  jdeaded  in  the 
cause — "  Hos])ital  Schools  of  Medicine 
versux  London  I'niversity,  and  (I  be- 
lieve I  may  add)  King's  Ctdlege." 

Now  these,!  tliink,  are  the  great  causes 
of  the  small  esti-em  we  enjoy  as  a  body. 
The  pn>fession  is  in  a  state  of  moral  dis- 
organization; each  ix'ttv  segment  is  at 
war  with  its  neighbour;  tlie  goveni- 
ment  of  each  l«gal  di>  ision  is  at  war 
with  it.s  respective  subject  ma.ss.  There 
is  no  tniion,  no  jiublic  spirit,  and  conse- 
quently no  ])ow(r  in  the  mass,  or  pro- 
tection for,  or  controul  o\er,  individuals. 
OHieial  promotion,  therefore,  is  » tfected 
mostly  by  private  iuHuences,  and  j)n>- 
fessional  merit  is  but  one  of  many,  and 
often  one  of  the  least  ert'e<  tive,  sjirings 
of  professional    ad>ancenuut;    and    no 
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medical  office  can  fall  vacant,  however 
laborious  the  duties  or  deg-rading  the 
couditious,  that  some  "  cheap  and  nasty" 
fellow  will  not  step  forward  to  occupy 
it.  The  Lancet  tlieu,  I  think  it  may 
he  said,  has  caused  more  disquie- 
tude than  mischief,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  intentions ;  it  found  the  profes- 
sion disunited, debilitated,  and  degraded, 
and,  like  other  literary  adventurers,  suit- 
ed its  wares  to  its  intended  customers. 

Now  the  evils  above  referred  to   are 
heavy  and  lu-gent,  and  demand  parlia- 
mentary iuterlereuce  ;  and  I  trust  that 
the  next  session  will  not  pass  over,  with- 
out either  an  extensive   general  reform, 
or  at  least  such   inquiries  and  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  needed  preparatorily^ 
to  such.     Towards  elevating  the  profes- 
sion   tlie   legislature    can  eftect   much, 
especially  by  removing  hones  of  conten- 
tion.    A,  It  can  reconcile  the  governing 
bodies  and  commonalties,  by  emancipat- 
ing the  latter.      B,  It  can  bring  into 
harmony  the  different  branches  recog- 
nized by  law,    1.  By  prescribing  for  the 
surgeon  an  education  as  liberal  as  that 
of  tbe  }ihysician.     2.  By  transferring  to 
the  College  of  Physicians,  or  better,  to  a 
joint  hoard  of  phj'sicians  and  surgeons, 
the  duty  of  licensing  general  practition- 
ers ;  (the  decrepitude  and  imbecility  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  is  by  nothing 
more  fully  proved,  than  its  blindness  in 
consenting  to  the  erection  of  a  second 
college  of  physic  in  Blackfriars.)     3.  By- 
admitting  to   general  jn-actice  in  Eng- 
land the    physicians    and    surgeons   of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  of  course  of 
England,  and  thus  forcing-  the  apothc- 
caiies,  in  self-defence,  to  bring  into  the 
market  a  better  commodity  ;  to  give  up 
pill-rolling  and  menial  service,  as  your 
correspondent  Mr.  Solly  calls  it,  for  lite- 
rature and  science,  and  the  art  of  heal- 
ing.    C,  By  subjecting  the  whole  pro- 
fession, pharmacy  included,  to  the  Lon- 
don Colleges   and    Hall.      D,    By  the 
erection  of  a  Court  of  Examiners  of  can- 
didates for  licenses,  whether  in  pure  me- 
dicine or  surgery,  or  for  mixed  or  gene- 
ral  practice ;    the    Court   to  consist  of 
Fellows  of  each  of  the  Colleges,  and  the 
examination  to  embrace  in  all  cases,  in 
addition  to  pure  medicine  and  surgery, 
forensic  medicine  and  midwifery.     Li- 
berality of  education,  and  community  of 
studies  and  of  acquirements,  would  gene- 
rate harmony  of  feeling,  and  union  and 
public  spirit  would    result.      I   do  not 
contend  that  the  legislature  can  do  all, 
or  that  the  profession  has  nothing  iu  its 


own  power ;  but  I  am  convinced  that 
our  coqiorations.  Sec.  will  not  reform 
themselves,  and  that  so  long  as  the  great 
abuses  continue,  so  long  will  our  disu- 
nion and  prostration.  Without  the 
emancipation  of  dissenters,  would  par- 
liamentary reform  have  been  possible  ? 
Without  the  latter  as  a  preliminary, 
would  subsequent  extensive  reforms,  ec- 
clesiastical, municipal,  colonial,  legal, 
financial,  commercial,  however  just  and 
expedient,  have  been  practicable? 

Medical  reform,  sir,  has  been  for  some 
time  a  subject  of  great  interest  forme.  If 
communications  on  the  subject  would 
suit  your  views,  as  Editor  of  the  GazettCy 
perhaps  you  vtill  not  object  to  hearing 
from  me  again. 

Your  very  obedient, 

Civis  Medicus. 

October  23,  18.33. 

[It  will  afford  us  much  ])leasure  to 
hear  further  from  our  intellig-ent  coiTe- 
spondent  on  this  subject. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

Notice. — We  are  compelled  this  week  to  give 
an  extra  sheet,  in  order  to  avoid  disappouiting 
our  Correspondents  by  undue  delay.  It  wilt 
be  perceived,  that  of  forty -eight  pages  con  ■ 
tabled  in  the  present  I^'umber,  not  fewer  than 
forty -sij:  consist  of  original  matte)-,  exclu- 
sively contributed  to  this  journal. 

MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  November  9,  1833. 

"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dignitatem 
Artis  MediciB  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  iifc 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  periculum  noii  recuso." 

Cicsao. 

THOUGHTS  ON  MEDICAL 
REFORM.* 

The  writer  of  a  pamphlet,  recently  pub- 
lished, with  this  title,  is  evidently  a 
Scotchman,  probably  a  member  of  the 
Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
apparently  not  very  conversant  with 
the  practical  details  of  the  subject  of 
which  he  treats.  He  is  a  covert 
partizan'of  the  late  Scotch  Apothe- 
caries' Bill,  and  his  main  object,  plainly 
enough,  is  to  smooth  the  way  for  a  new 
attempt  to  bring  that  measure  for«  aid. 

*  Thoughts  on  Medical  Reform.  By  a  Retired 
Practitioner.    London :  Fellowes.    l!^. 
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As  a  rcfonntTjheisof  ibcroot  and  branch  lie   authority,    it    is   fiis   oun   concern. 

kind;  hut  one  of  the  coolest  of  his  class.  Let  him  have  full  lil)ertv  to  select  his 

He  is  strongly  bent  on  pulling- down  all  medical  adviser,  as  he  is  at  liber. y  to 

existing  medical  establishments— to  level  select  his  .<y>ir<7(a//  guide."     Xo»v,  \Nitli 

them,  for  the  mere  sake  of  clearing  the  submi.ssion  to  the  liberal  author,  it  has 

ground  on  which  to  rear  a  shadowy  su-  always  appeared  to   us,   that   a   })rime 

perstructure  of  his  own.    He  talks  of  re-  object  to  be  attained  in  any  medical  re- 

fonn  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  simplest  form,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  country, 

matters  in  the  world: — we  have  nothing  is  the  restrainingof  ignorant  and  incom- 

on   earth  to  do  but  to    abolish    certain  petent   persons    from  endangering    the 

absurd  and  useless  privileges  belonging  lives  of  the  people,  by  undertaking   to 

to    certain    corporate  bodies,   and   that  treatthemmedieally;  and  thatifa  protec- 

donc,  to  set  irp  three  classes  of  medical  tion  of  this  sort  were  not  to  be  extended 

persons,  who  shall  be  educated  after  a  to  the  community,  and  to  the  profession, 

jKirticular    fa^ihion,    and   competent   to  there  would  not  be  much  worth  contend- 

ser^e  the  purjjoses  of  the  rational  part  ing  for  in  the  matter.     True  it  is,  that 

of  the  public — for  the  irrational  are  to  little    good    has    resulted    from  all    the 

be  allowed  to  run  their  own  course  head-  attempts  hitlierto  made  to  repress  irre- 

long.  gular  practitioners  by  law  ;   but  are  wc 

Will  it  be  believed  that  the  very  first  on  that  account  to  abandon  all  future 
provision  of  our  reformer  for  setting  attempts  to  effect  a  purpose,  which  the 
medicine  on  a  solid  and  sure  foundation  very  attempts  themselves  to  accom])lish 
is  the  discountenancing  all  measures  for  shew  to  be  so  desirable  ?  Will  any  one 
the  restraint  of  quacker}'  ?  and  that  venture  to  tell  us  that  the  infatuation 
the  fii-st  step  proposed  to  be  taken  res|)ecting  St.  John  Long  did  not  suH'er 
for  o])ening  a  free  passage  into  Eng-  a  salutary  shock  by  the  exposure  which 
land  for  those  of  his  countrymen  who  attended  his  prosecutions;' Than  the  prin- 
are  desirous  to  jjractise  here  as  ge-  ciple  which  our  rcfonner  broaches,  we 
neral  practitioners,  is  to  permit  every  can  conceive  k\v  more  fraught  with  mis- 
one  whom  it  so  jdeases  to  kill  or  cure  chief,  if  pushed  to  the  extent  to  which 
his  Majesty's  lieges.'*  ".4s  every  one  many  interested  persons  in  society  would 
is  ulluwed  to  preach  the  yospel  who  no  doid)t  like  to  sec  it  carried.  Because, 
can  procure  hearers,  so  every  one  should  it  seems,  whoever  chooses  may  preach 
have  liberty  to  practise  physic  who  can  the  gospel,  if  he  only  get  hearers,  (the 
olitain  patients."  This,  it  must  be  con  trutli  of  which  a.s.serli(m  we  shall  not 
fessed,  is  a  pretty  considerably  broad  stop  fo  gainsay),  therefore  every  one  who 
]»rinci)de — a  postulate,  which  if  once  can  get  patients  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
adjuittrd,  will  render  the  tpiestion  of  me-  ])ractise  physic.  By  the  same  reason- 
dical  reform  one  of  very  easy  discussion  ;  ing,  precisely,  we  may  argue,  that  cury 
a  proposition  which,  if  once  sanctioned,  one  wiio  ean  find  fiats  and  dupes,  should 
will,  without  further  trouble,  throw  open  have  liberty  to  pick  their  jxtekets;  and 
tiic  road  to  all  a.spirants.  that   wc  have  no  right  to   maintain  a 

But  this  is  a   favourite  as   well    as  police  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  thieves» 

a  fundamental  princi]ile  of  the  writer:  because  if  people  choose  to  lake  care  «if 

even    in    his   fourth    page    lie    tell.s   us  theiusehes,  and  fall  in  «illi  dangerous 

— "   If  an    indiviflual   chooses  to   con-  characters,  it  is   their  own  affair:    "if 

fi<le    hi-*   health  to  an   ignorant  quack,  they  err,  tiicy  will   be  thenistlves    the 

iiistoad    of  employing  a  well-informed  sufferers;"    and   to  interf<re   with  their 

]ihysiciau,     after     the     ditlcrencc     has  choice,    would    he  "  an  inj'rinycmrnl  iij 

been    puiuted     out    to    him    by    pub-  indiviiltutl  liberty."     Quacks  being  thus 
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put  on  tbe  same  footing  as  preachersof  the 
gospel,  and  the  same  license  given  in 
temporal  concerns  as  in  spiritual,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  where  we  must  begin  to 
pull  in  the  reins:  we  cannot  well  refuse  to 
give  a  certain  scope  to  political  quacks, 
as  they  deal  in  mere  matters  of  specu- 
lation, and  to  religious  quacks,  for  much 
the  same  reason ;  and  then  for  the 
hejday  of  the  Carliles,  the  Taylors, 
the  Unionists,  and  the  Repealers,  as  well 
as  for  the  St.  John  Longs  and  the  Mori- 
sons.  Nor  can  we,  on  the  same  principle, 
withhold  some  portion  of  our  liberality 
from  other  commonly-reputed  nuisances, 
such  as  gamblers,  fortune-tellers,  and 
guides  to  all  immorality  and  vice.  One 
would  have  thought  that  a  purer  ema- 
nation of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
might  have  issued  from  the  atmosphere 
of  Holland  House;  but  these  are  not 
the  only  sing-ular  notions  entertained  by 
the  "  retired  practitioner." 

His  next  suggestion  in  the  cause  of 
reform — after  having  proved  to  his  own 
satisfaction  the  proprietj^  of  granting  the 
most  unrestrained  toleration  to  quacks — 
is,  to  portion  out  the  medical  part  of  the 
community  into  three  classes :  the  first 
of  these,  and  the  least  numerous  (on 
account  of  the  high  qualifications  re- 
quisite to  entitle  to  admission  to  it), 
should  consist  of  those  "who  had 
studied  with  minuteness  and  care  all  that 
was  known  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  body  in  health  and  disease, 
and  who  possessed,  in  addition  to  that 
knowledge,  an  exten.sive  acquaintance 
with  every  branch  of  science  that  could 
throw  light  upon  their  own.  Such  men 
would  be  equally  qualified  with  the 
others — (meaning  the  second  class,  or 
the  general  practitioners,  whom  he  had 
just  described  as  "  having  sufficient 
knowledge  of  medicine  and  surgery  to 
manage  ordinary  complaints  on  ordinary 
occasions") — equnUy  qualified  for  the 
ordinary  exercise  of  their  piofession  ; 
and  lliev  would  be  enabled,  besides,  by 


their  superior  attainments  and  habits  of 
reflection,  to  detect  the  origin  of  obscure, 
and  direct  the  management  of  dangerous 
diseases,  which  had  baffled  the  skill  and 
embarrassed  the  judgment  of  common 
practitioners."  On  this  class,  too,  he 
would  impose  the  duty  of  supplying 
proper  professional  teachers. 

The  third  class  of  practitioners  con- 
templated by  our  reformer  is  that  of 
"  approved  druggists,"  who  shall  have 
leceived  an  education,  and  obtained  cre- 
dentials, entitling  them  to  compound 
and  prepare  medicines,  and  sell  them 
by  retail.  It  is  in  introducing  to  our 
notice  the  expediency  of  providing  for 
such  a  class  as  this,  that  the  author 
comments  with  some  justice,  but  more 
asperity,  on  certain  clauses  in  the  Act 
of  1815.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  in- 
form us,  that  "  the  public  was  sacri- 
ficed" by  the  enactment.  "  It  was,  in 
short,"  says  he,  "  an  act  to  serve  the 
apothecaries  and  save  the  chemists, 
without  any  advantage  to  the  public,  and 
with  injurious  consequences  to  everjr 
surg-eon  and  physician"  (ambitious,  be 
should  have  added,  of  becoming  a  gene- 
ral practitioner  in  England)  "  who  does 
not  submit  to  be  examined  by  the  mem- 
bei-s  of  an  inferior  branch  of  his  own 
profession." 

Now  there  are  certain  limits  to  which 
the  patience  of  readers  may  carry  them, 
without  any  infringement  on  their  gra- 
vity; but  we  defy  the  gravest  reader  of 
the  "  Thoughts  on  Refonn"  to  keep  his 
countenance  when  he  comes  to  passages 
like  these, composed  of  little  burstsof  tem- 
per, which  canowe  theirorigin  to  no  other 
assignable  cause  than  a  peevish  intole- 
rance of  English  a])othecaries — a  most 
curious  feeling,  by  the  way,  in  the  mind 
of  one  who  is  so  tolerant  even  of  ig- 
norant quacks.  We  ourselves  could  be 
highly  amused  with  these  displaj-s,  were 
it  not  that  we  have  met  with  so  many 
passages  in  the  pamphlet  containing 
things  to  he  proved — assertions  for  which 
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iiot  a  shadow  of  a  reason  is  assii^-iud, — 
as,  just  now,  where,  par  pareitt/iese,  it 
is  assumed  tliat  the  Act  of  1815  was  oue 
i  I  which  the  public  g-ood  was  conipro- 
miscd — that  it  was  framed  "  without 
any  advantag-c  to  the  iniblic," — a  posi- 
tion  whirl),  we  Wg  leave  to  inform  the 
retired  ])ractitioiier,  has  by  no  means 
yet  been  demonstrated.  If  he,  in  his 
retirement,  is  not  aware  of  the  discus- 
sions jrro  and  con  which  were  maintain- 
ed in  tlie  world  on  that  point  during' 
the  coui-sc  of  tlie  last  spring-,  we  take 
the  libert}'  of  referring  him  to  one  or 
two  of  the  preceding  \olumes  of  our 
journal.  At  all  events,  he  should  not 
imagine  that  any  assumj)tions  which  he 
chooses  to  throw  out  in  the  course  of  his 
"  thoughts,"  add  any  weight  to  bis  ar- 
guments. 

The  three  classes  of  medical  persons 
arc,  as  we  have  observed,  to  be  primarily 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
educatirtn  which  they  receive  ;  and  the 
distinction  between  the  first  two,  it  is 
c«mceived,  will  necessarily  be  so  gfreat, 
as  to  make  it  expedient  to  designate  the 
first  class  by  a  title  still  more  lofty  than 
Doctor.  Tiie  estimate  with  which  the 
author  presents  us  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, when  speaking  of  the  swarms  of 
gradiiates  that  continue  to  pour  from 
the  Scottish  hives,  and  whose  highest 
ambition  it  is  to  become  general  practi- 
tioners in  England,  is  not  less  just  than 
severe. 

"  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  thc^Scotch 
I'liiversitics  have  inundated  the  island 
Milli  doctors  of  jdiysic,  which  has  been 
hitherto  the  highest  dtsignalioii  in  the 
medieal  jtrofession.  Many  graduates 
from  Scotland  have  been  eminently  (|na- 
lifird  to  sustain  the  rank  they  had  ac- 
(juireil ;  hut  others,  and  it  is  fearetl  a 
great  majority  of  thcie  gentlemen,  are 
inferior  to  the  graduates  from  O.xford 
and  Cambridge,  not  |)erbajis  in  medieal 
knowledge,  but  oTlainly  in  literary  at- 
tainm(-nt.s,  general  education,  and  ac- 
quaintance vtitli  the  collateral  branches 


of  science.  As  a  natural  consequence  of 
this  dis])arity,  the  whole  body  is  lowered 
in  public  estimation.  The  coinage  from 
the  Scotch  mint,  though  it  contains 
many  s])ecimens  of  sterling  value,  is 
de])reciated  by  the  admixture  of  inferior 
])ieecs  ^^itll  tlie  same  stamj),  from  the 
same  authority  affixed  to  each.  Indi- 
viduals of  superior  talents  and  attain- 
ments sunnount  this  difficulty ;  but  a 
large  proportion,  throwing  aside  the  di- 
plomas they  have  earned,  are  content  to 
take  at  once  the  station,  and  silently  as- 
sume the  jnore  lnind)le  ])lace,  of  general 
practitioners.  Tiiis  evil  requires  a  reme- 
dy ;  and  as  it  would  be  harsh  and  un- 
just to  take  from  an}'  one  a  title  he  had 
legally  aicjuirecl,  there  seems  no  alter- 
native hut  to  in\ent  some  other  designa- 
tion than  that  of  doctor  of  physic  for 
the  highest  rank  in  the  medical  ])rofes- 
sion." 

"  Some  new  nomenclature,"  he  says, 
in  a  subsequent  page,  "  must  be  invent- 
ed. The  highest  appellation  in  medi- 
cine has  been  of  late  bestowed  with  so 
lavish  a  hand  by  the  Scotch  Universities, 
that  some  change  is  unavoidable."  What 
that  change  is  to  be,  he  leaves  for  the  in- 
genuity of  future  refonners. 

We  shall  not  follow  our  author 
through  his  schemes  of  education,  for 
they  contain  nothing  new,  though  oc- 
casionally they  provoke  a  smile  at  tlie 
awkwardness  with  which  the  retired  re- 
fomier  proceeds  to  meddle  with  details. 
He  evidently  labours  hard  to  sketch  out 
such  a  course,  even  for  his  highest  class, 
as  may  enable  them  to  dispense  with 
English  Universities,  and  degrees  in 
arts. 

Of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  at 
Kdinburgh  the  author  entertains  the  very 
highest  opinion.  The  scale  of  education 
adopted  by  that  body  is,  bethinks,  what 
ought  to  be  made  the  standard  in  other 
medical  schools  for  ascc-taining  the  (|ua- 
lincations  for  jiractitiontrs  of  tiie  second 
class.  But  the  jiower  of  conferring  de- 
grees he  would,  if  we  understand  him 
aright,  have  transferred  from  most  of 
the  corporations  \*  hich   at  jircsent  ]ws- 
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scss  it;  and  he  would  Lave  ceitaiii 
boards,  or  other  public  bodies,  esta- 
blished for  the  purpose,  Avhicli  should  be 
competeut  to  discharge  the  office  of  exa- 
miners, and  be  "  composed  of  persons 
as  far  removed  as  j)ossible  from  the  in- 
flnence  of  local  prejudice,  or  iirivate 
interest."  This,  we  think,  is  highly 
proper;  it  is,  in  fiict,  the  very  point  for 
which  we  have  been  long-  conteading-, 
in  our  discussion  of  projected  educa- 
tional aiTangements ;  but  we  cannot 
help  having  our  misgivings  of  the  au- 
thor, when  we  find  him  in  a  subsequent 
page  stating  it  as  his  serious  opinion, 
that  "  It  might  be  expedient  perhaps  to 
institute  a  board  of  examiners  in  every 
city  of  the  United  Kingdom,  where  all 
the  branches  of  medicine  are  adequately 
taught.  The  capacity  of  every  student 
would  be  tried  in  the  place  where  he  had 
been  educated,  without  unnecessary 
trouble  and  expense,  and  without  the 
aj)prehcnsion  of  being  exposed  to  a  ha- 
rassing examination,  and  unjust  rejec- 
tion, by  the  rival  teachers  of  a  different 
school.  Regard  to  their  own  reputa- 
tion, and  a  desire  to  maintain  the  cha- 
racter of  the  school  to  which  they  be- 
longed{?), would  prevent  any  board  of  ex- 
aminers from  granting  undue  facilities 
to  the  ignorant  and  idle."  Any  thing 
more  inconsistent,  or  more  strongly  at 
variance  with  the  opinion  previously 
given,  and  set  forth  with  much  jiarade 
in  the  outset  of  the  pamphlet,  we  cannot 
well  fancy  ;  but  this  it  is  to  undertake 
the  advocacy  of  a  system  where  there 
are  local  biases,  and  perhaps  the  sugges- 
tions of  interested  visitors,  to  mar  the 
judgment  in  the  performance.  There 
are,  we  freely  admit,  many  things 
in  this  little  production  worthy  of  our 
better  opinion;  but  the  retired  practi- 
tioner must  meditate  further,  and  keep 
himself  more  aloof  from  local  influences 
and  prejudices,  before  he  can  become  a 
thoroughly  useful  reformer. 


CLINICAL   LECTURE 

ON 

DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTICLE, 

Delivered  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  Oct.  16,  1833, 

By  B.  C.  Bkodie,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  TESTICLE. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  present  lecture  I 
propose  to  speak  to  yon  concerning  the  in- 
flammatory diseases  to  which  the  testicle 
itself  is  liable. 

Acute  infiammatwn.  —  Acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  glandular  structure  of  the 
testicle  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  con- 
sequence of  a  blow,  or  other  mechanical 
injury.  It  takes  place  also  fi-om  exposure 
to  cold;  and  not  unfrequently  it  is  con- 
nected with  gonorrhoea.  When  the  dis- 
ease accompanies  gonorrhoea,  it  has  been 
called  a  hernia  humoralis  —  a  very  absurd 
term,  but  I  give  it  to  you  as  it  is  in  com- 
mon use.  When  the  disease  is  an  atten- 
dant on  gonorrhoea,  you  generally  find  that 
the  gonorrhoea!  discharge  stops  first,  the  tes- 
ticle becoming  inflamed  afterwards;  so  that 
it  appears  as  if  there  were  a  translation  of 
the  inflammation  from  the  urethra  to  the 
testicle.  Some  have  supposed  that  it  oc- 
curs more  frequently  where  injections,  or 
cubebs,  have  been  employed,  or  where 
some  other  means  have  been  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  artificially  stopping  the 
discharge,  than  in  other  cases ;  but  I  am 
much  inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
this  opinion.  Indeed  I  am  satisfied  that 
I  have  seen  it  quite  as  often  where  no  re- 
medies of  this  kind  were  used,  as  where 
they  had  been  had  recourse  to.  The  dis- 
ease generally  occurs  not  at  the  early,  but 
at  the  latter  period  of  gonorrhoea;  some- 
times without  any  evident  cause ;  at  other 
times  manifestly  induced  by  the  patient 
taking  violent  exercise,  or  by  his  living 
too  freely  in  other  respects. 

In  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  however,  inflam- 
mation of  the  testicle  seems  to  be  some- 
times independent  of  the  translation  of  the 
inflammation,  or  of  the  suppression  of  the 
discharge  from  the  urethra ;  and  it  must 
then  be  attributed  to  the  extension  of  the 
inflammation  along  the  urethra  and  vasa 
deferentia  to  the  testicle.  The  late  Mr. 
Rose,  who  paid  a  gi'eat  deal  of  attention  to 
this  subject,  believed  that  even  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  testicle  became  aff"ected 
in  this  manner;  but  I  must  acknowledge, 
that  my  own  experience  would  lead  me  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  this  opinion. 

Sijmptom.i. — From  whatever  cause  acute 
inflammation  of  the  testicle  arises,  the 
symptoms  are  the  same ;  and  the  disease  is 
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so  common,  and  its  cflVcts  correspond  so 
much  with  those  of  other  inflammatory 
diseases — allnwinj  fur  the  difference  of  of- 
ganizaticm  of  the  t  art  — that  I  need  not  oc- 
cupy your  time  by  giving  you  any  lengtli- 
ened  history  of  it.  Thejialient  complains 
of  pain  in  tlie  testicle.  For  a  day  or  two 
the  pain  is  not  considerable,  so  that  he  is 
able  to  walk  about  as  usual,  though 
with  some  dillieulty.  -Afterwards  it  be- 
comes more  severe,  and  he  is  compelled  to 
be  laid  uj>.  The  testicle  is  tender  to  the 
touch,  and  hard  and  swidlcn.  The  swell- 
ing has  the  shape  of  the  testicle ;  that  is  to 
say.  it  is  oval.  It  generally  begins  in  the 
epididymis,  and  then  extends  to  the  rest 
of  the  organ.  As  it  increases,  the  patient 
complains  of  more  and  more  inconve- 
nience ;  and  in  many  cases  of  a  very  severe 
sickening  jKiin.  I  supi)«se  the  pain  to  be 
of  this  peculiar  kind,  because  the  glandular 
structure  of  the  testicle  is  contained  in  the 
cavity  of  the  fibnms  unyielding  membrane 
of  the  tunica  albuginea,  which  does  not 
readily  stretch  as  the  inflamed  parts  swell 
within— operating  just  as  the  fascia  of 
the  finger  operates  when  inflammaticm 
takes  jiiace  in  the  parts  which  are  situated 
beneath  it. 

In  slight  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
testicle,  the  constitution  is  scarcely  at  all 
disturbed;  butin  other casesyou  find  a  good 
deal  of  inflammatory  fever,  a  white  furred 
tongue,  freipient  pulse,    and    a  hot  skin. 
There,  are  some  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
prcat  deal  of  constitutional  disturbance  in- 
deed, a  very  ra])id  pulse,  the  tongue  furred, 
and  of  a  brown  colour.     The  constitution 
[  is,  of  course,  variously  affected,  accordingly 
as  there  is  more  orless  inflammation  of 
tlie    testicle  it.self,    and  according  to    tlie 
state  of  the  patient's  health  previously. 
I     In  some  instances,  when  the  inflammation 
1  has  suksided,    the   testicle   is  at   once  re- 
1  stored  to  its  natural  condition;  in  others 
i  it  is  more  or   less   indurated  afterwards. 
1  This    induration    arises    from    cotigulatcd 
Ii,  effused   in   conse(|uence  of  the  in- 
lation,  which   in   the  course  of  time 
:iRs  absorbed.    The  lvmi>h  is  generally 
leflused  into  the  interstices  of  the  uiauilulaV 
I  structure,  and  docs   not  injure  the  func- 
tions of  the  testicle,  so  that   the  patient 
'  need  give  himself  no  anxictv  about  it.    Let 
■him   wait  six  or  twelvemonths,  and  the 
inirdness    disajipcars.       There   are   a    few 
■cas^s,  however,  in  vjiieli  the  inflaraiiuition 
is  so  seven-  as  actually  to  injure  some  por- 
tion   of   the   glandular  structure   of   the 
le.       I     cxiunined    the    bodv    of    a 
man  who  hml  had  inflammation  i>f 
stiele  from  a  uonorrlnea  Iwentv  years 
The   Icsticle   whieli  had  bt"en  in- 
•  I   wiLs  from  that   time  smaller  than 
-^'.i^  other,  aud  a  part  of  it  remuiucd  consi- 


derably indurated.  I  knew  these  facts  pre- 
viously, and  I  was  curious  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  testicle  by  dissection.  On 
makina:  a  section  of  it,  "l  found  that  about 
two. thirds  of  the  tuhnli  ttAiis  remained  in 
their  natural  condition,  while  the  remainder 
had  become  converted  into  a  white  sub- 
stance, having  the  consistence,  but  not  the 
fibrous  structure  of  ligament. 

It  rarely  hapjjens  that  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  testicle  ends  in  sup])ui-ation. 
I  imagine  that  such  a  tiling  never  ha])pens, 
exeei)t  where  the  disease  has  been  much 
neglected  in  the  beginning.  Acute  in- 
flanmiation  of  the  testicle  has  less  disposi- 
tion than  most  other  inflammations  to  ter- 
minate in  this  manner. 

Treatyneni.  — The   treatment    is    simple 
enough.   The  patient  should  wear  a  suspen- 
sory bandage.    He  should  also  be  laid  uj)  in 
the  horizontal  posture,  for  the  force  of  gra- 
vity then  takes  the  blood  out  of  the  testi- 
cle; whereas,  if  he  sit  up.  the  force  of  gra- 
vity keeps  the  blood  in  it.    Leeches  sh.mld 
be  applied  to  the  testicle;  and  in  some 
cases,  where  the  local  and  constitutional 
symptoms  are  more  severe  than  usual,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  take  blood  from  the 
arm,  or  from  the  loins,  by  cupping.   Some- 
times, as  local  applications,  odd  lotions 
are   best,  and  sometimes  warm  fomenta- 
tions.    Cold  hitions  may  be  applied  to  the 
testicle  when  there  is  but  little  pain  ;  but 
when  there  is  severe  pain,  warm  fomenta- 
tions and  poultices  are  preferable  ;  and,  in 
lact,  under  the«e  last-mentioned  circum- 
stances, cold  lotions  will  do  harm  rather 
than  good.     Why  should  warm  fomenta- 
tions  relieve  the  pain  when  it  is  severe,  and 
cold   lotions  aggravate  it?     because   the 
severe  pain,  as  I  have  told  you,  arises  from 
the  unyielding  membrane  of  the  tunica  ul- 
b^i^inea  squeezing   the  inflamed  parts  con- 
tained within  it,  and  a  cold  lotion  i)nvents 
this  membrane   becoming  readily  dilated  ; 
whereas  warm  fomentations,  as  they  relax 
the  skin,  so  they  relax  the  (/(;i/Va  tiMi/i-ima 
also,  and  cause  it  to  make  less  pressure  on 
the  inflamed  parU  v\  ithin.     You  use  warm 
fomentations  hcrr  just  on  the  same  princi- 
pie  as  you  would  employ  them  for  deep- 
seated  inflammation  of  the  eye,  or  for  in- 
flammiitir)n  under  the  fa.scia  of  the  finger. 
In  addition  to  the-e  remedies,  the  bowels 
.should  be  kept  open  by  saline  purgatives; 
some  saline  nudicine  with  antimony  should 
be  exiiibiti'd  ;   Dover's  powders,   or  opium 
in   some   other  form,  should   be  adminis. 
tcre<l  also  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  a 
great  deal  of  nervous  irritation  attends  on 
the  loeal'disca.se. 

When  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  if 
there  be  any  hardness  left,  surge«»ns  are 
much  in  the  habit  of  applying  nureuriol 
ointment  and  camjdior  to  tljc  jiart,  on  the 
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supposition  that  this  will  promote  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  eftused  lymph.  I  cannot 
say  whether  it  has  this  effect  or  not ;  on 
the  whole,  I  doubt  it.  I  know  tha^  lymph 
effused  from  inflammation  here,  like  that 
effused  from  inflammation  in  any  other 
parts,  becomes  absorbed  spontaneously, 
and  therefore  the  mercurial  ointment,  or 
any  other  treatment  that  is  employed,  is 
likely  to  obtain  credit  which  it  does  not  m 
reality  deserve.  If  there  be  a  hard  cica- 
trix after  a  cut,  you  know  that  the  hard- 
ness s^radually  disappears ;  and  this  in  no 
■way  Sifters  from  what  happens  with  re- 
spect to  the  testicle,  after  the  inflamma- 
tion has  subsided. 

Chronic  or  ttibercular  inflammation  of  the 
fM(ic/e.— There  is  another  set  of  cases  in 
which  the  testicle  is  inflamed,  but  in  which 
the  symptoms  are  less  severe,  and  at  the 
same"  time  of  longer  duration;  in  other 
words,  the  testicle  i"s  liable  to  a  chronic  in- 
flammation. I  used  formerly  to  give  the 
name  of  tubercular  inflammation  to  this  chro- 
nic inflammation,  because  it  ends  in  the 
formation  of  a  yellow  tubercle  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  testicle. 

The  chronic  or  tubercular  inflammation 
of  the  testicle  occurs  sometimes  in  conse- 
quence of  a  local  injury,  but  much  more 
frequently  it  is  to  be  traced  to  something 
in  the  state  of  the  constitution.  Persons 
who  labour  under  rheumatism  are  liable  to 
this  disease ;  it  is,  in  fact,  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  cases  a  rheumatic  inflammation. 
Persons  who  labour  under  syphilis  are  lia- 
ble to  this  inflammation  also.  We  ob- 
serve it  in  persons  who  sufl'er  from  a 
cachectic  state  of  the  system,  from  what- 
ever cause  it  may  arise. 

Now  under  whatever  circumstances  the 
disease  takes  place,  the  symptoms  are  pre- 
cisely the  same,  and  it  requires  exactly  the 
same  treatment. 

Symptoms.— At  first  the  patient  suffers 
but'little  inconvenience.  He  observes  one 
testicle  to  be  a  little  tender,  and  after- 
wards a  little  larger  than  the  other,  and 
harder  in  certain  places.  It  appears  to 
be  somewhat  knobbed  and  irregular ; 
and  if  vou  see  the  patient  quite  in 
the  beginning  of  the  disease,  you  find  that 
the  induration  generally  commences  in  the 
epididymis— not  always.  The  pain  gradu- 
ally increases,  yet  it  is  never  sufliciently 
severe  to  lay  the  patient  up ;  he  can  go 
about  his  usual  occupations,  suffering  some, 
but  not  a  very  great  degree  of  inconve- 
nience. The  testicle  goes  on  increasing  in 
size,  and  becoming  harder.  The  diflerent 
knobs,  or  tubercles,  that  were  perceptible 
in  the  beginning,  seem  to  run  into  one  ano- 
ther; and  at  last  you  find  the  testicle  con- 
verted into  one  large,  hard,  uniform  oval 
swelling. 


Sometimes  in  this  stage  of  the  disease 
there  is  no  fluid  whatever  in  the  cavity  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis ;  at  other  times  there 
is  a  thin  layer  of  fluid  every  where,  lying 
over  the  indurated  testicle.  In  some  in- 
stances you  find  the  fluid  collected  in  one 
part,  and  not  in  another. 

Formerly  such  an  enlarged  and  indurat- 
ed testicle  "as  I  have  now  endeavoured  to 
describe,  was  confounded  with  other  affec- 
tions quite  of  a  different  nature,  under  the 
general  appellation  of  sarcocele.  When 
there  was  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  the 
case  was  called  one  of  hiidro-iurcocete.  I 
mention  these  appellations,  not  because 
they  are  good  ones,  not  because  I  use  them 
myself,  or  recommend  you  to  use  them, 
but  merely  because  they  have  been  a  good 
deal  employed  by  surgeons;  and  I  wish 
you  to  understand  what  such  expressions 
mean  when  you  meet  with  them  in  surgi- 
cal books. 

Appearances  presented  on  dissection. — Before 
I  proceed  farther  with  the  history  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  I  will  explain 
vihat  may  be  observed  in  this  stage  of  it  on 
dissection.  First,  you  will  find  in  the 
glandular  structure  of  the  testicle  a  quan- 
tity of  yellow  unorganized  matter,  collect- 
ed in  small  masses.  You  will  see  what  I 
mean  represented  in  this  drawing  [pre- 
senting it.]  In  a  more  advanced  stage, 
you  find  this  yellow  matter  collected  in 
larger  masses  in  certain  parts  of  the  testi- 
cle, as  represented  in  this  drawing  [pre- 
senting a  second ;]  while  in  other  parts  the 
glandular  structure  retains  its  natural  ap- 
pearances. Here  it  is  still  of  a  soft  con- 
sistence. In  a  still  more  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease,  the  yellow  deposit  has  as- 
sumed a  different  appearance,  as  here 
shown  [exhibiting  a  third  drawing.]  It 
is  now  of  a  firm  structure,  collected  in 
distinct  hard  ma^^ses.  On  a  careful  exa- 
mination you  find  it  to  be  unorganized, 
and  generally  more  or  less  laminated  ;  in 
this  stage  of  "the  disease  it  has  been  called 
the  yellow  tubercle  of  the  testicle.  There  are 
preparations  on  the  table  which  exhibit  all 
the  appearances  which  I  have  mentioned. 

It  becomes  a  curious  question  by  which 
particular  structure  this  yellow  substance 
is  secreted :  whether  it  be  by  the  tunica 
albuginea,  by  the  fibres  that  go  across 
from  one  side  of  that  tunic  to  the  other,  or 
by  the  outer  or  inner  surface  of  the  tubuli 
testis.  I  believe  it  to  have  this  last-men- 
tioned origin.  The  tubuli  testis  are  on  so 
small  a  scale,  however,  that  we  can  have  no 
decisive  demonstration  of  the  fact  as  it  re- 
gards them.  But  the  epididymis  is  on  a 
larger  scale ;  and  if  in  one  of  these  cases, 
where  there  is  this  deposition  of  yellow 
unorganized  substance  in  the  body  of  the 
testicle,  you  slit  open  the  canal  of  the  epi- 
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didyinis,  you  will  find  some  of  this  same 
ytllow-  substance  adhering  to  its  inner 
surface,  having  been  manifestly  secreted  by 
the  lining  membrane ;  and  as  the  epididy- 
mis, after  all,  is  only  the  termination  of 
the  tulmli  testis,  we  may  conclude  that  in 
the  tubuli  testis  the  yellow  substance  has  the 
same  origin. 

Protrusion  of  a  fungus.  —  Let  US  now 
suppose  that  the  disease  goes  on  far- 
ther. The  testicle  become  adherent  to 
the  skin  at  one  part,  and  here  the  skin 
inflames  and  ulcerates ;  and  then  there 
pushes  out,  through  the  ulcerated  opening, 
a  fungus  of  small  si/e  at  first,  but  gradu- 
ally becoming  larger  afterwards,  and  on 
the  surface  of  this  fungus  you  find  some 
of  the  same  yellow  substance  which  you 
find  in  the  interior  of  the  testicle.  Here 
[exhibiting  u  drawing]  is  the  ai)j)earance 
of  the  fungus,  and  there  are  also  prepara- 
tions on  the  table  shewing  it  in  different 
stages  of  its  formation. 

This,  which  we  call  a  fungus,  is  not, 
however,  a  fungus  in  reality  :  it  is  the 
glandular  structure  of  the  testicle  itself 
It  is  formed  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  what  is  called  a  hernia  cerebri ;  which,  as 
you  may  recollect,  arises  from  the  dura 
mater  ulcerating,  and  the  brain  protruding 
through  the  opening  which  is  thus  formed 
in  its  iuvesting  membrane. 

If  you  dissect  the  parts  in  this  stage 
of  the  di.sea.se,  you  will  find  not  only  that 
the  skin  has  ulcerated,  but  that  the  tunica 
tvgiiiulif  and  the  tunica  athuf^ineu  have  ulce- 
rated alio;  and  that  the  glandular  struc- 
ture of  the  testicle  projects  through  all 
these  openings.  You  may  ascertain  the 
same  thing  in  the  living  person  ;  for  when 
the  fungus  is  large,  no  portion  of  the  testi- 
cle remains  within  the  scrotum,  and  you 
may  distinctly  trace  the  spermatic  cord 
into  the  centre  of  the  fungus. 

There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  an  ab- 
.sce.ss  forms  in  the  substance  of  the  tes- 
ticle, and  bursts  externally,  without  the 
I  rolrusion  of  a  fungus  :  but  these  are 
tomj)aratively  rare.  The  inner  surface 
of  such  an  abscess  secretes  the  yellow  sub- 
stance which  I  have  described,  and  you 
will  find  large  mas.ses  of  it,  with  a  lami- 
nated structure,  coming  out  of  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abscess.  You  pull  out  a 
quantity  one  day,  and  then  another  day 
you  find  as  much  of  it  as  before;  you  draw 
that  out  also,  but  the  fonnation  of  it  con- 
tinues, just  in  the  same  manner  as  chalky 
matter  goes  on,  being  .secreted  from  the 
inner  surface  of  a  gouty  absce;is  of  llie  foot. 

The  disea.se,  if  it  be  arrested  in  the  early 
stage,  leaves  the  testielr,  with  the  glandu- 
lar structure  not  at  all  impaired:  if  it 
be  arrested  after  it  has  advance!  some 
way,    the    glandular    structure     is     par- 


tially dstroyed ;  but  if  it  be  allowed  to 
run  its  course,  the  whole  of  the  glandular 
structure  disappears;  and  you  find,  in  lieu 
of  it,  a  new  formed  white  organized  sub- 
stance, such  as  I  before  described  as  oc- 
curring after  a  severe  acute  inliammation 
of  the  testicle — having  the  consistence  of 
ligament,  but  without  its  tibnms  character. 

Supposing  that  the  glandular  structure 
of  the  testicle  is  completely  destroyed  by 
this  disease,  what  happens  then  .'  The 
parts  become  gradually  absorbed ;  the 
indurated  testicle  becomes  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  at  last  there  is  nothing 
but  the  slender  remains  of  the  sperma- 
tic cord  leading  down  into  a  tubercle 
which  was  the  testicle,  but  is  now  a 
testicle  no  longer,  and  perhaps  no  larger 
than  the  end  of  your  little  finger.  Here  is 
a  testicle  [presenting  a  preparation] 
where  the  process  of  absorption  is  going 
on;  it  is  much  reduced  in  size,  but  I  have 
Been  the  testicle  much  smaller  than  this  in 
many  cases.  In  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease  the  testicle  is  enlarged  to  many 
times  its  natural  size;  then,  when  the  dis- 
ease has  run  its  course,  the  large  testicle 
disappears,  and  you  find  nothing  but  a  knob 
or  kernel  in  its  place. 

I  remember  the  time  when,  in  the  early 
stage  of  this  disease,  it  used  to  be  eon- 
founded,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
with  others,  quite  of  a  different  na- 
ture, under  the  general  appellation  of 
iurc'tcele.  Very  often  it  was  called  scir- 
rlious  tenticle ;  and  when  a  fungus  had  pro- 
truded, it  was  even  said  that  the  patient 
had  cancer  of  the  testicle.  Over  and  over 
again,  when  I  first  entered  the  profession, 
I  have  seen  testicles  atTeeted  in  this  man- 
ner removed  by  operation.  Castration  was 
then  a  common  operation  :  it  is  compara- 
tively rare  at  present.  The  difference  is 
to  be  referred  chiefly  to  the  improved  me- 
thod of  treating  the  disease  which  is  at 
present  under  our  eonsideraticm. 

Treatment. — 'I'his  disease  Is  not  to  be 
combatted  by  the  usual  remedies  for  in- 
flammation— that  is  to  say,  by  leeches, 
fomentations,  and  purgatives.  I  will  not 
say  that  they  are  of  no  use,  for  leeches  will 
sometimes  )>elp  vou  lui  a  little,  but  they 
will  not  cuie  the  di.sease.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  remedy  which  uill  cure  it, 
namely,  mercury.  This  disease  occurs 
just  under  the  same  circumstances  with 
inUammation  of  the  iris,  for  which  mer- 
cury is  almost  a  specific ;  and  so  it 
is  for  this  di.sea.se  of  the  testicle.  You 
must  give  the  patient  mercury,  make 
his  gums  sore,  and  a.s  soon  as  the 
system  is  affected  by  the  remc<ly  the  i)ain 
an<l  tenderness  subside,  and  the  swelling 
begins  to  be  diminished.  If  you  employ 
mercury  when  the  disca.se  has  not  been  go- 
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ing  on  more  than  two  or  three  months, 
you  will  generally  be  able  to  restore  the 
testicle  to  a  healthy  condition  ;  but  if  you 
are  consultetl  at  a  later  f>erioil,  so  much 
cannot  be  accomplished.  The  mercury 
will  only  stop  the  inflammation  that  exists ; 
it  will  not  restore  parts  which  have  had 
their  structure  already  destroyed  to  their 
original  state.  Mercury,  then,  employed  at 
this  later  period,  will  relieve  the  pain  and 
tenderness,  and  diminish  the  swelling ;  but 
some  induration,  some  enlargement  of  the 
testicle,  will  remain,  over  which  the  mer- 
cury will  have  no  dominion.  I  generally 
give  two  grains  of  calomel  and  half  a  grain 
of  opium  twice  a  day  to  adult  persons; 
and  then,  when  the  gums  become  affected, 
I  lessen  the  quantity,  or  give  blue  pill  or 
some  other  milder  preparation  instead :  or, 
in  cases  in  which  mercury  disagrees  with 
the  stomach,  or  for  other  reasons,  the  patient 
cannot  ta.l<e  it  internally,  you  may  make 
him  rub  in  mercurial  ointment  on  the 
thigh.  Sometimes  we  make  the  patient 
apply  the  ointment  to  the  scrotum,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  local  application 
of  it  to  the  scrotum  does  more  good  than 
rubbing  it  into  the  arm  or  thigh,  or  any 
where  else ;  or  rather  it  does  less  good,  on 
account  of  there  being  a  smaller  absorb- 
ing surface.  It  does  not  act  locally 
through  the  scrotum,  but  by  passing  through 
the  scrotum  into  the  general  system. 
Sometimes  you  will  find  it  best  to  give  the 
mercury  in  one  way  and  sometimes  in  ano- 
ther. If  the  disease  exist  in  combination 
with  other  symptoms — if  the  patient  have 
an  eruption  on  the  skin,  have  ulcers  on  the 
skin,  or  any  other  symptom  connected 
with  the  disease  of  the  testicle — you  will 
somotimes  find  it  of  advantage  to  give  the 
mercury  in  the  form  of  oxymuriate,  com- 
bined with  sarsaparilla;  but  in  most  cases 
the  mercury  is  alone  sufficient,  and  the 
exhibition  of  sarsaparilla  is  unnecessary. 

The  time  during  which  the  patient  is  to 
take  mercury  mu^t  vary  in  different  cases  : 
sometimes  he  will  have  to  take  it  for  a 
month,  sometimes  six  or  eight  weeks,  and 
sometimes  only  three  weeks ;  according  to 
circumstances. 

What  is  to  be  done  in  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  protrusion  of  a  fungus  ? 
This  fungus  has,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
very  foul  surface,  and  a  very  unhealthy 
appearance,  and  yet  the  parts  are  easily 
restored  to  a  healthy  state.  I  have  heard 
it  recommended  that  you  should  take  a 
broad  scalpel  and  slice  off  the  fungiis ;  but 
if  you  do  so,  and  then  examine  it,  you 
find  the  tnbuli  testis  in  it,  so  that  you  have, 
in  fact,  sliced  off  a  portion  of  the  testicle. 
Such  an  operation  is  to  be  avoided,  and  it 
is,  indeed,  always  unnecessary.  You  may 
always  cure  the  patient,  where  there  is  this 


fungus,  in  the  following  manner:— Let 
him  be  kept  in  bed,  in  the  horizontal  pos- 
ture ;  give  him  mercury  internally ;  sprin- 
kle the  surface  of  the  fungus  every  day 
with  very  finely  powdered  and  levigated 
nitric  oxyde  of  mercuy,and  over  this  apply 
some  simple  dressing.  What  with  the  ap- 
plication of  the  nitric-oxyde  of  mercury  to 
the  part,  and  what  with  the  mercury  admi- 
nistered interaally  or  by  inunction,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  you  find  the  surface 
of  the  fungus  become  covered  with  red 
healthy  granulations.  This  drawing  re- 
presents these  appearances  very  accurately. 
It  was  taken  from  a  patient  who  had  been 
treated  in  this  manner.  As  soon  as  the 
surface  is  covered  with  granulations,  you 
may  leave  off  the  application  of  the  nitric- 
oxyde  of  mercury,  and  use,  as  a  dressing,  a 
weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  m 
camphor  mixture.  A  grain  of  the  former 
may  be  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  the  latter, 
and  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  it  may  be 
laid  on  the  fungus  and  changed  night  and 
morning ;  a  little  simple  dressing  being 
applied  over  the  whole,  merely  to  keep  the 
parts  moist.  Under  this  treatment  you 
will  find  the  skin  gradually  drawn  over  the 
surface  of  the  fungus,  while  the  latter  gra- 
dually recedes  within  the  scrotum,  until  at 
last  the  fungus,  or  rather  the  testicle  (for 
testicle  it  is),  becomes  entirely  covered  by 
the  scrotum,  and  the  external  sore  is  cica- 
trized. 

I  have  told  you,  that  in  some  cases  this 
species  of  disease  is  complicated  with  an 
effusion  of  fluid  into  the  tunica  vuginalis. 
Under  the  influence  of  mercury  it  gene- 
rally happens  that  the  fluid  becomes  ab- 
sorbed ;  so  that  the  same  remedies  which 
cure  the  disease  of  the  testicle  cure  the  hy- 
drocele which  accompanies  it.  There  are 
cases,  however,  in  which  the  hydrocele  at- 
tains a  large  size,  and  in  which  the  remedies 
that  care  the  testicle  are  not  equal  to  the 
cure  of  this  secondary  disease.  Under  these 
circumstances  you  should  treat  the  disease 
of  the  testicle  first  by  the  exhibition  of 
mercury  ;  and  after  a  mercurial  course,  but 
not  till  then,  you  may  inject  the  hydro- 
cele. What  would  happen  if  you  were  to 
make  an  error  in  the  diagnosis — if  you 
were  to  mistake  a  hydrocele  of  this  kind 
•  for  a  common  hydrocele,  and  inject  it  be- 
fore you  had  cured  the  primary  disease .'  I 
did,  in  one  instance,inake  this  mistake, and 
I  will  tell  you  the  result.  A  gentleman  (a 
West  Indian),  many  years  ago,  consulted 
me  about  a  hydrocele.  There  was  a  consi- 
derable collection  of  fluid — perhaps  about 
eight  ounces.  I  found  the  testicle  some- 
what indurated,  which  I  thought  was 
merely  from  a  thickening  of  the  tunicu  va. 
ginalis.  I  did  not  therefore  hesitate  to 
inject  the  hydrocele.     After  the  operation 
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there  followed  no  violent  inflammation, 
but  it  did  not  subside  as  usual,  and 
a  small  abscess  formed  in  one  ]>art  of 
the  testicle,  which  I  opened.  After 
this  several  abscesses  formetl  in  succcs- 
si<m  in  the  testicle,  which  all  the  while 
went  on  growing  larger  and  larger.  Now 
I  began  to  see  the  error  of  which  I  had 
been  guilty,  and  to  sus])ect  tl)at  the  patient 
lalK»ured  under  a  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  testicle,  the  hydrocele  being  merely  a 
secondary  aflVction.  I  put  the  patient  un- 
der the  influence  of  mcrcuri',  and  on  the  mo- 
ment that  it  acted  on  the  gums  the  abscesses 
ceased  to  form,  the  testicle  rapidly  be- 
came reduced,  and  in  about  another  month 
there  was  an  end  bith  of  the  disease  in  the 
testicle  and  of  the  hydrocele;  so  that,  in 
fact,  crer)'  thing  turned  out  as  well  as  if 
I  had  adopted  the  proi>er  mode  of  treat- 
ment in  the  first  instance. 

I  mav  mention  as  a  mere  matter  of  his- 
tory, that,  in  former  times,  it  used  to  be 
supposed  that  mercurial  ointment  would 
cure  some  kinds  of  sarcocele.  It  was  also 
known  tliat  there  were  venereal  affections 
of  the  testicle,  which  mercury  would  cure, 
lint  in  the  great  majority  of  such  cases  as 
I  am  now  describing,  mercury  was  not  ex- 
hibited, and  the  surgeon's  knife  was  re- 
garded as  the  only  remedy.  About  the  year 
IK(»<),  the  jiaticnt  from  whom  this  prepara- 
tion [presenting  itj  was  taken,  came  into 
the  hospital  for  an  enlarged  testicle.  It 
did  not  yield  to  the  remedies  employed, 
and  by  and  by  this  fungus  protruded. 
There  was  then  a  consultation  on  the  case, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  I  ami>u- 
tated  the  testicle.  Soon  afterwards  the 
man  was  re  admitted,  with  the  other  testi- 
cle afTected  just,  as  this  had  been  in  the 
first  instance.  I  thought  it  hard  that  the 
man  should  lose  both  his  testicles,  and  I 
cousidcretl  what  could  be  done  to  prevent 
it.  I  put  the  patient  under  the  influence 
of  mercury,  and  he  immediately  got  well. 
Since  tli.it  time  wc  have  always  used  mer- 
cury in  this  hos]>ital  in  these  ca.ses,  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  used  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  other  ho  pitals  of  this  metropolis.  I 
do  not  say  that  other  surgeons  adoi>ted  it 
from  us,  \>iii  within  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years  wc  have  all  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  remedial  cfftrts  of  mer- 
cury than  wc  were  before;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  when  we  began  to  use  it  here, 
otlier  snrgeon.s,  without  any  communica- 
tion with  us,  might  have  begun  to  employ  it 
in  oilier  places.  In  fact,  tlie  course  of 
events  wa-<  leading  us  t<)  the  employment 
of  mercury  in  a  number  of  cases,  in  which 
it  wa.s  never  employed  formerly. 
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RESOMTIONS  IN  FAVOVR  OF  THE  LATE 
MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  GENERAL 
DISPE.VSARY. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society, 
held  on  Monday,  the  4th  of  November 
instant,  William  Kingdon,  Esq,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Chair,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  adopted  : — 

1st.  IMoved  by  Dr.  Waller,  and  seconded 
by  Dr.  Williams — 

'  That,  in  the  oi)inion  of  this  Society,  the 
regulations  recently  recommended  by  the 
cinnniittee  and  adopted  by  the  subscribers 
(if  the  General  Dispensary,  Aldersgatc- 
Street,  by  which  the  medical  appoint- 
ments are  offered  to  the  competition  of  the 
richest  instead  of  the  most  talented  candi- 
date, is  injurious  to  the  interc  ts  of  the 
jwor,  the  respectability  of  the  profession, 
and  utterly  subvci-sive  of  the  object  for 
which  such  institutions  were  foimded. 

2d.  Moved  by  Dr.  Uwias,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Dendy — 

That  Dfs.  Birkbeek,  Clutterbuek, 
Lambe,  and  Roberb;,  and  Messrs.  Salmon 
and  Coulson,  are  highly  deserving  the 
thanks  of  this  Siiciety,"for  the  spirited 
and  praiseworthy  manner  in  whieh  they 
have  ste]>ped  forward  to  oppose  the  mak- 
ing public  medical  appointments  matters 
of  bargain  and  sale,  and  for  resigning 
their  oifii-es  when  they  could  no  longer 
hold  them  without  compromising  their 
professional  honour  and  indeiiendence. 

3d.  Moved  by  Dr.  Shearman,  and  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Drysdale — 

That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  Society 
be  given  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
for  the  zeal  he  has  on  all  occasions  mani- 
fested, in  patronizing  mca.'iures  calculated 
to  advance  the  interests  of  science  and  to 
alleviate  the  siiflerings  of  the  distressed ; 
and  particularly  for  the  eountenanec  and 
supjiort  he  .so  jjromjjtly  afforded  to  the  late 
medical  officers  of  the  A lilergate- street 
Dis])cnsary,  in  their  endeavours  to  uphold 
the  dignity  of  the  profession  and  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  tlie  sick  poor. 

4th.  Movcil  by  Dr.  Ryan,  and  seconded 
by  Dr.  James  Johnson — 

"  That  the  Fellows  of  this  .Society  exceed- 
ingly regret  that  any  of  their  me<lical  bre- 
thren  sliould  have  so  far  forgotten  the 
dignity  of  the  i)rofession  to  which  Uiey 
belong,  an<l  their  own  self  respect,  as  to 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  nominated 
and  aj)pointcd  to  the  \aiant  offices,  tram- 
melled as  they  now  are  by  such  an  ob- 
noxious regulati«ui. 

.jtli.  Moved  by  Mr.  Proctor,  and  seconded 
by  :\Ir.  C(.x  — 

"That  the  foregoing  resolution;  be  pub- 
Ii>)iid    ill    the  Times,  "\I.iriiiui:  Chronicle, 
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and  Globe  newspapers,  in  the  Lancet, 
Medical  Gazette,  and  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal;  that  copies  of  the  Votes  of 
Thanks,  signed  by  the  President  on  be- 
half of  the  Society,  be  transmitted  to 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  to  each 
of  the  late  medical  officers  of  Adersgate- 
street  Dispensary. 

Edw.  Headxand,?  o      ,     • 

h.  p.  robarts,    s 


WIGAN  ADDRESS. 

to  the  late  medical  officers  of  the 
general  dispensarr,  aldersgate- 
street,  london. 
Gentlemen, 
We,  the  undersigned  medical  practition- 
ers, of  Wigan,  in  the  county  of  Lancas- 
ter, present  our  congratulations  to  you  on 
the  admiration  already  expressed  from 
several  quarters,  for  the  conduct  you  have 
pursued  in  resigning  your  offices,  as  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  to  the  General  Dispen- 
sary, in  Aldei-sgate-street ;  and  tee  now 
respectfully  tender  our  meed  of  praise  for 
the  determination  you  have  evinced  (an 
example  worthy  of  imitation)  to  uphold 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  pro- 
fession— to  obtain  for  merit  fair  opportu- 
nities of  distinction  and  reward — and  to 
resist  the  undue  influence  of  money  in  the 
election  of  medical  officers  to  public  cha- 
rities. 

Whilst  we  deeply  deplore  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  so  valuable  an  institution  as  the 
General  Dispensary  should  be  impaired  by 
any  collision  between  the  subscribers  and 
the  medical  officers,  we  would  decidedly 
deprecate  the  introduction  of  such  a  rule 
(so  unjust  in  principle  and  pernicious  in 
tendency)  into  the  government  of  any 
public  charity,  as  that  which  has  induced 
you  to  resign:  and  we  much  regret  that 
four  individuals  should  have  been  found  in 
the  medical  profession  so  destitute  of 
honour,  and  so  regardless  of  the  opinion  of 
its  members,  as  to  accept  the  degraded 
offices  you  have  so  nobly  abandoned. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 
with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servants, 
James  Stvart,  M.D., 
And  fourteen  others. 
Wigan,  Nov.  1,  1S33. 

***  Any  future  addresses  or  resolutions 
on  this  subject  must  be  transmitted  to  our 
publishers,  for  the  wrapper. — Ed.  Gaz. 

THE  LATE  DR.  LATTA. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Latta,  of  Leith,  which  took  place 
on  the  19th  ult.  Dr.  Latta  was  favourably 
known  to  the  profession  by  the  boldness 
and  resolution  with  which  he  introduced 
and  practised  the  injection  of  saline  solu- 
tions into  the  veins  in  malignant  cholera. 


In  the  populous  town  where  he  resided, 
his  acquirements  and  skill  had  enabled 
him,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  to  secure  a 
large  share  of  public  favour,  the  fruits  of 
which  he  was  just  beginning  to  enjor, 
when  he  was  cut  off  by  pulmonary  disease, 
induced,  to  all  appearance,  by  his  laborious 
exertions  in  professional  duty.  Dr.  Latta 
was  gifted  with  a  very  active  intellect,  and, 
added  to  extensive  medical  attainments,  an 
acquaintance  with  various  departments  of 
science,  and  considerable  practical  pro- 
ficiency in  the  fine  arts.  Animated  by  true 
Christian  principle,  he  seemed  to  think  no 
fatigue  too  great  for  him  to  submit  to,  no 
exertion  too  severe,  in  his  endeavours  to 
alleviate  human  suffering.  It  may  be  truly 
said,  that  he  tasked  his  powers  to  the  ut- 
most, in  his  labours  for  the  benefit  of  the 
victims  of  cholera.  His  death  is  deeply 
lamented  by  all  classes  of  the  communitj', 
of  which  he  was  so  bright  an  ornament; 
and  by  none  more  than  by  his  professional 
brethren,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by  his 
kindness,  candour,  and  amenity  of  manners, 
and  by  whom  he  was  honoured  on  account 
of  his  intelligence,  ingenuity,  and  zeal. 
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Abscess 

2 

Heart,  diseased    .        3 

Age  and  Debility  . 

33 

Hernia            .         .         1 

Apoplexy 

6 

Hooping-Cough    .        5 

Asthma 

12 

Inflanimatiou        .      21 

Cancer 

2 

Bowels  v**:  Stomach    3 

Cholera          .         . 

i 

Lungs  and  Pleura     i> 

Consumption 

56 

Jaundice        .        .         1 

Convulsions 

14 

Liver,  diseased     .        5 

Croup    . 

2 

Measles         .         .       12 

Dentition  or  Teething  5 

Mortitication         .         6 

Diarrhcea 

2 

Paralysis        •        .        3 

Dropsy 

5 

Small- Pox     .        ,        6 

Dropsy  on  the  Brain 

8 

Sore    Throat     and 

Dropsy  on  the  Chest 

I 

Quinsey     .         .        2 

Fever 

4 

Thrush           .         .        4 

Fever,  Scarlet 

7 

Unknown  Causes        10 

Fever,  Typhus      . 

4 

Gout      . 

I 

Htemorrhage 

3 

Stillborn      .         .       17 

Decrease  of  Burials,  a 

s  compared  with  >     gj 

the  preceding 
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Thkr.mombteb.    Barometer 


Oct.  1833. 

Thursday  .  31 

November. 


Friday  . 
Saturday 
Sunihiy  . 
Monday  . 
Tuesday . 


Wednesday   6 


from  37  to  54 


42 
39 
37 
27 
27 
39 


61 
55 
49 
49 
54 
55 


29  93  to  29-91 


29-72 
2993 
29  81 
3C-02 
30-21 
29-93 


29-89 
29-80 
29  93 
30-14 
3005 
29  94 

with 

half- 


Prevailing  wind,  S.W. 

Except  the  3d  and  4lh,  generally  cloudy, 
rain  at  times  ;  ice  on  the  ponds  thick  as  a 
crown,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th. 

Rain  fallen,  '125  of  an  inch. 

Erratvm. — In  Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham's 
lecture,  in  our  present  No.  p.  180,ybc  "  pen- 
dulum," vend  "  pu  lendum." 

W.WiLso.v,  Printer,  57,  Skinner-Street,  London. 
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LECTURES 

ON   THE 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY;     . 

Delhered  at  the  London  Hospital, 

By  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lectire  VI. 
FEMALE  ORGANS  OF  GENERATIOX. 

INTERNAL  ORGANS. 

The  internal  ore:ans  of  generation  consist 
of  the  vaf^ina,  the  utenif,  and  the  uterine 
appendage!:,  —  which  latter  are  two  broad 
ligametit'',  two  round  ligaments,  two  ova- 
ries, and  two  fallopian  tithes. 

Vagina. — The  vagina  is  a  musculo-mem- 
branous  canal,  mniiiniy  Tip  the  centre  of 
the  pelvis,  leading;  from  the  external  jiarts 
to  the  OS  uteri,  in  its  procuress  descrihinp  a 
cune  even  ijreater  than  that  of  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx,  having  the  neck  of  the  hlad- 
der,  the  urethra,  and  the  symphysis  pubis 
anteriorly,  and  the  rectum  behind.  In 
lentfth  it  is  about  four  or  five  inches ;  in 
circumference  about  three.  It  varies  much, 
however,  in  diflTerent  subjects,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  extension  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
ffTee.  In  married  women,  and  those  who 
have  had  a  family,  it  is  considerably  more 
capacious  than  in  virfipns ;  it  is  also  ob- 
served to  Ik;  wider  in  the  mid<lle  than  at 
either  extremity,  and  longeron  its  posterior 
surface  than  anteriorly.  It  is  composed  of 
threecoals — an  external, cellular;  a  middle, 
muscular;  and  an  internal,  mucous.  The 
external  coat  is  merely  a  collection  of  con- 
densed cellular  structure,  by  which  it  is 
attached  to  the  parts  surrounding  it.  The 
middle  coat  is  muscular,  and  the  Kbres  fol- 
low different  directions;  someare  lonifitu- 
dinal,  some  transverse,  and  some  oblii|ue. 
It   is  observed  that   these   muscular  fibres 
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are  much  more  numerous  at  tlie  commence- 
ment of  the  vacrina  than  at  any  other  part. 
Here  they  seem  arranjjed  in  concentric 
circles,  taking  their  origin  from  the  sphinc- 
ter ani,  to  which  formation  anatomists  have 
given  the  name— iinproj)erly,  in  my  opi- 
nion— of  sjihincler  vaginn .  The  internal 
coat  is  mucous,  and  is  a  continuation  of 
the  membrane  which  lines  the  external 
parts;  it  is  collected  into  transverse,  or  ra- 
ther oblique  rugae;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance it  has  also  obtained  the  name  of  the 
rugous  coat  of  the  vagina. 

These  folds  are  much  more  apparent  in 
the  virgin,  than  in  women  who  have  borne 
children;  and,  like  the  muscular  fibres, 
they  are  found  in  the  greatest  number  at 
the  lower  end,  near  the  commencement. 
Here  [i)resenting  them]  are  two  prepara- 
tions, one  the  vagina  of  a  virgin,  the  other 
of  a  woman  who  has  had  a  family.  You 
will  observe  the  ruga?  distinctly  marked  in 
the  former,  while  in  the  latter  this  pecu- 
liar a])peamnce  is  (|uite  obliterated.  In 
the  interstices  of  these  Adds  are  j)laeed 
a  number  of  foliicle<!,  which,  indejiendent- 
ly  of  the  mucus  jioured  out  by  the  vessels 
jiroper  to  the  membrane  itself,  secrete  a 
fluid  of  a  peculiar  character.  The  mem- 
brane is  j)uckered  thus  jjrincipally  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  distention  of  the 
vagina  during  the  passage  of  the  child's 
head. 

This  organ  is  very  plentifully  supplied 
with  blood-vessels,  with  nervous  fila- 
ments, and  absorbents.  It  obtains  its 
blood  thron;;h  branches  of  the  two  uterine 
arteries,  which  are  given  ofl'  from  the 
intvnial  iliacs  or  hypogastrics.  The  com- 
mon ilincs  divide  into  two  channels, 
the  «xternal  and  internal ;  the  internal 
descends  into  the  jielvis,  over  the  sacro- 
iliac syncoiulroses.  I'roin  them  arise 
the  uterine  arteries,  which  nin  up  one  on 
each  side  of  the  vagina,  and  in  their  course 
give  off  four  or  five  transverse  branches, 
which  supply  the  vnt^ina  itself.  Its  nerves 
are   principally   deri\ed    from   the    sacrai 
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plexus;  its  veins  accompany  the  arteries; 
and  the  absorbents  pass  in  two  directions, 
one  division  to  the  glands  in  the  sacrum, 
and  the  other  to  those  in  the  groin.  The 
vagina  is  connected  then  below  with  the 
external  parts  by  a  continuation  of  struc- 
ture; anteriorly,  with  the  symphysis  pu- 
bis, the  urethra,  and  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, by  cellular  membrane ;  above,  with 
the  cervix  uteri;  and  behind  it  is  attached 
to  the  rectum.  The  commissure  connect- 
ing the  two  organs  is  called  by  anatomists 
the  recto-vtiginal  septum.  It  runs  down  in 
connexion  with  the  rectum  through  a  great 
part  of  its  extent ;  and  you  might  suppose 
that  the  orifices  of  these  two  canals  would 
be  close  together,  almost  touching  each 
other ;  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  for  the  va- 
gina, at  its  lower  end,  turns  at  an  angle 
forwards,  while  the  rectum,  just  before  ter- 
minating in  the  anus,  is  directed  somewhat 
backwards,  a  space  of  about  an  inch  in 
extent  being  left  between  them,  which  you 
will  recollect  is  called  the  perineum. 

The  secretion  of  the  vaginal  membrane, 
in  the  ordinary  healthy  state  of  the  parts, 
is  pretty  exactly  balanced  by  the  natural 
absorption,  so  that  there  is  little  or  no  ex- 
udation externally;  but  under  peculiar 
states  of  excitement,  under  some  diseases 
also,  as  well  as  under  labour,  the  secretion 
much  exceeds  the  absorption,  and  a  dis- 
charge api^ears  outwardly. 

Uterus. — At  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina, 
hanging  in  the  centre  of  the  pelvis,  behind 
the  bladder  and  before  the  rectum,  with 
its  superior  edge  somewhat  peeping  up 
above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  ;  supported  in 
this  situation  bj'  two  ligaments  which  run 
from  its  sides  to  the  ilea,  and  by  the  va- 
gina which  is  below,  we  observe  the  uterus, 
matrii,  or  u-omh,  the  organ  destined  to  re- 
ceive, to  aflbrd  lodgment  and  nourishment 
to,  and  eventually  to  expel  the  ovum.  The 
uterus  is  derived  from  the  Greek  vtrrega. 

In  shape  the  uterus  is  somewhat  trian- 
gular, or  rather  like  a  flattened  pear ;  audit 
is  observed  to  be  rounder  on  its  posterior 
face  than  anteriorly,  from  which  circum- 
stance, in  the  unimpregnated  state,  we  can 
alwa^'s  distinguish  the  right  from  the  left 
side.  In  length  it  is  about  three  inches ; 
in  width,  at  the  widest  part,  it  is  about 
two  inches ;  and  in  thickness  pretty 
nearly  an  inch.  It  varies,  however,  in 
different  subjects,  being  in  some  degree 
larger  in  women  who  have  borne  many  chil- 
dren, and  smaller  in  virgins.  Anatomists, 
for  the  facility  of  teaching,  describe  it  as 
though  it  consisted  of  four  parts ;  to  the 
upper  third  they  give  the  name  of  fuudus, 
to  the  middle  the  name  of  hndi/,  and  to  the 
lower  third  that  of  neck ;  while  its  opening 
into  the  vagina  they  designate  the  os  nteri, 
or  mouth  of  the  uomb.  Now  the  three  first 
of  these  divisions  are  perfectly  arbitrary ; 


there  is  no  septum  in  the  uterus,  no  line  of 
demarcation  either  externally  or  within, 
by  which  we  can  point  out  their  limits ; 
not  so,  however,  with  regard  to  the  os  ute- 
ri, which  is  the  means  of  its  communica- 
tion with  the  vagina — a  natural  aperture. 


Longitudinal  section  of  the  uterus,  about  three- 
fourths  the  natural  size. — a,  the  fundus  uteri; 
i,  its  body  ;  e,  the  cervix  ;  d,  the  os  uteri  ;  e, 
a  small  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina. 
The  central  line  shews  the  direction  of  the 
cavity. 

The  uterus  is  covered  externally  by  the 
peritoneum  ;  it  has  a  cavity  which  is  lined 
by  mucous  membrane,  and  a  ])eculiar  pa- 
renchymatous structure  between  the  two. 
The  peritoneum,  after  having  lined  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  rises  over  the  bladder, 
giving  a  covering  to  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  that  viscus  ;  it  then  passes  from 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  directly  backwards 
to  the  cervix  uteri ;  it  mounts  over  the  ute- 
rus, and  descends  on  the  back  part  some- 
what lo\A  er  than  in  front,  dipping  even  a 
little  beneath  the  os  uteri,  and  aflTords  an 
external  coat  to  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  vagina,  separating  the  uterus  entirely 
from  the  rectum  ;  it  is  then  continued  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  to  the  lower 
gut,  and  ascends  to  embrace  the  bowels. 
From  the  sides  of  the  uterus  processes  are 
sent  off,  which  constitute  the  broad  liga- 
ments. 

The  parenchymatous  structure  of  this 
organ  is  of  a  very  dense  character,  in  ap- 
pearance much  resembling  a  half-tanned 
hide.  On  making  a  section  of  it,  we  ob- 
serve a  great  number  of  very  minute  tortu- 
ous vessels  running  throughout  its  whole 
substance,  in  the  unimpregnated  state 
scarcely  capacious  enough  to  receive  the 
finest  injection ;  but  they  take  upon  them- 
selves a  process  of  growth  as  soon  as  con- 
ception has  occurred ;  and  towards  the  end 
of  pregnancy  are  sufficiently  large  in  cali- 
bre to  admit  the  introduction  of  a  goose- 
quill— at  least  many  of  them  are. 
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The  parenchyma  of  the  uterus  is  gene- 
rally described    by  anatomists   as    hnn^ 
muscular;  but  there  is  even  now  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  whetlicr  it  is  mus- 
cular  or  not     My  father  strongly  insists 
upon  the  non-muscularity  of  this  organ  ; 
and    in    this    respect  he  foUows  two  verv 
grcat    physiological    authorities,     Bichat 
and  Bhimenbach  :    the  latter  was  of  opi- 
nion   that    the    uterus  possesses   a    struc- 
ture perfectly  sui  generis,  unlike   that    of 
any  other  organ  in  the  body.     He  says,  "  I 
have  never  yet  discovered  "a  true  muscular 
fibre  in  any  human  uterus  which   I  have 
dissected,  whether  impregnated  or  unim- 
pregnated,  recent  or  prepared  ;"  and  again, 
"  I  am  daily  more  ccmvinced  that  the  ute- 
rus has  no  true  irritability,  but  a  vita  pro- 
pria, provided  such  may  be  allowed  to  any 
part  of  tlie  body.     This  oi^an  ajipeared  to 
possess  i)roperties  so  peculiar  to  the  ancient 
physicians  and  philosophers,  that  it  was 
by  them  denominated  an  animal  within  an 
animal."     This  last  idea,  indeed,  originat- 
ed with  Plato,  who  described  it  as  one  ani- 
mal living  within   another,  controlling  all 
the  actions  of  the  vital  system,  burning  to 
sate  itself  with   the  fluid  most  congenial 
to  its  wants,  and  to  digest  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  another  being.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  present  day  anatomists  regard 
it  as  merely  a  part  of  the  whole  economy, 
and  most  of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  dc- 
Rcribing  it  as  muscular.     Some  indeed  tell 
us  they  can  easily  point  out  its  muscular 
fibres.     Wsalius  described   three  strata  of 
muscles,    transverse,    perpendicular,    and 
«bli(|ue ;  Malpic^hi   speaks  of  them  as  ar- 
ranifed    in    a  kind  of  net  work;  Ruyseh 
maintains  that  thiy  appear  at  the  fundus, 
fonning  an    orbicular  muscle;  while  Dr. 
Hunter  delineates  them   as  transverse  in 
the  body  of  the  uterus,  but  at  the  fundus 
«wee])ing  in  concentric  circles  round  each 
of  the  fallopian  tul>es.     Sir  t'harles  Bell  is 
the  last  anatomist  who  has  given    us  any 
particular  <lissections  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  uterus,  and  he   professes  to  demon- 
strate them  as  easily  as  in  any  other  organ. 
He  says,  "  the  substance  of  the  gravid  ute- 
rus is   powerfully  and  distinctly  muscular. 
Towards  the  fundus  the  circular  fibres  pre- 
vail; towards   the  orifice  the  longitudinal 
fibres   are    most    aj»parent ;    and,    ou    the 
whole,  the  most  general  course  of  the  fibres 
is  from  the  funrhis  towards  the  orifice.   This 
prevalence  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  is  un- 
doubtedly a  j)rovision  for  diniiiiishing  the 
length  of  the  uterus,  and  for  drawinir  (1,^ 
fundus  towards  the  orifice.     At  the  same 
time  these   longitudinal  fibres  must  dilate 
the  orifice,  and  draw  the  low.r  part  of  the 
woml>  over  the  head  of  the  child." 

I  .shall  not  myself  enter  into  the  con- 
troversy whether  tlic  uterus  is   muscular 


or  not,  ])artly  because  my  mind  is  not  de- 
finitively made  up  on  the  subject,  and 
partly  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  my 
father.  I  can  only  say,  that  if  it  be  a  mus- 
cular organ,  the  muscles,  for  their  size, 
possess  a  much  greater  jjower  than  any 
other  in  the  body ;  that  they  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  to  most  muscular  fibres, 
for  instead  of  being  red,  fleshy,  and  bulky, 
they  arc  thin,  spare,  and  j)ale ;  and  as  it  is 
an  established  doctrine,  that  in  general  the 
stronger  the  muscle  the  more  florid  its  ap- 
pearance, we  ought  at  least  to  expect  that 
these  minute  fibres  in  the  uterus,  which 
possess  such  extraordinary  powers  of  con- 
traction, would  be  of  a  transeendently  deep 
colour.  However,  I  shall  leave  youto  de- 
termine the  question  for  yourselves ;  and 
I  would  recommend  you,  as  most  anato- 
mists agree  in  this  respect,  to  call  it  a  mus- 
cular organ. 

This  viscus,  then,  contains  a  cavity 
which  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  be- 
ing a  continuation  of  that  lining  the  va- 
gina. The  membrane  is  puckered  into 
longitudinal  or  arborescent  striie  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  womb,  more  evident  in 
the  virgin  than  in  women  who  have  had 
children.  This  formation  is  denominated 
the  arbor  tit(F.  In  the  infant,  the  whole 
inner   membrane    is    corrugated.      Here 


Infantile  uterus  laid  open  to  shew  the  rugae  of  iu 
inner  coat.  —  a,  tlie  Inner  membrane  of  the 
uterus  J  6,  the  og  uteri;  c,  the  upper  part  of 
the  vagina. 

[exhibiting  it]  is  a  preparati(m  taken  from 
a  young  subject,  in  which  these  ruga^  arc 
very  evident  The  cavity  is  somewhat  si- 
milar in  shape  to  the  external  form  of  the 
uterus— that  is  to  say,  it  is  rather  triangu- 
lar, and  large  enough  to  contain  a  split 
almond.  In  the  cavity  there  are  three 
apertures,  two  at  the  angles  of  the  fundus, 
the  uterine  apertures  of  the  fallopian  tubes, 
and  one  below,  conimunieating  with  tlic 
vagina,  the  mouth  of  the  womb.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  uterine  aper- 
tures of  till'  fallopian  tubis  oi»en  into  the 
cavity  not  direetiy  in  a  straiijlit  line  opj>o- 
site  to  each  other,  but  somewhat  ob- 
liquely ;  from  which  arrangement  two 
bristles  ])as.siMl  ah)n(;  the  fallop'an  tubes 
would  cross  each   other  at  a  considerable 
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angle    when    received    into    the    uterine 
cavitv. 


The  uterine  cavity  laid  open.— a,  the  os  uteri. 
6,  the  cervix  uteri  :  the  longitudinal  lines  shew 
the  appearance  called  arbor  vitaa.  c,  a  portion 
of  the  l)road  ligament,  d,  the  uterine  extremi- 
ties of  the  fallopian  tubes,  with  a  bristle  instrted 
into  each. 

The  opening  into  the  vagina  is  called  the 
■f'S  uteri,  OS  tinea',  os  internum,  or  the  mouth  of' 
the  uomh,  and  by  it  a  free  communication 
is  permitted  between  the  cavities  of  the 
Tagina  and  the  uterus.  (The  phrase  ns  tincce 
has  been  applied,  from  its  fancied  resem- 
blance to  the  mouth  of  a  tench  fish.)  But  we 
.arenottosupposethattheuterusisconnected 
■with  the  vagina  by  a  direct  continuation  of 
their  separate  structures ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  vaginal  coats  run  up  a  few  lines  above 
the  orifice,  to  tenninate  at  the  cervix  uteri ; 
and  the  mucous  membrane  is  reflected  over 
its  mouth,  to  line  it  within;  so  that  the  os 
uteri  pouts  and  projects  somewhat  into 
the  vagina,  at  an  angle,  looking  considera- 
bly backwards,  towards  the  centre  of  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum.  In  the  adult  sub 
ject,  the  OS  uteri  is  of  an  oval  shape,  the 
slit  being  lateral,  so  that  it  is  divided  into 
an  anterior  and  posterior  lip.  Thickly 
studding  the  os  uteri,  as  also  the  cervix,  we 
observe  a  number  of  glands — follicles,  if 
you  please — which  are  scarcely  percepticle 
in  the  healthy  uterus  of  the  virgin ;  but  they 
enlarge  very  much  in  some  diseases,  and 
particularly  under  pregnancy,  during  which 
state  they  become  very  evident,  as  you  may 
see  here  [presenting  a  specimen.]  With 
this  increase  of  size  a  new  office  is  afforded 
them,  and  they  pour  out  a  thick,  tough, 
pellucid,  gelatinous  mucus  in  considerable 
quantities,  which  blocks  up  the  entrance  to 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  breaks  off  the 
communcation  between  it  and  the  vagina ; 
and  as  long  as  this  mucus  remains  in  siftt,  no 
fluid  can  be  injected  into  the  uterus.  Here 
[presenting  it]  is  the  cervix  uteri  of  a  cow, 
in  which  the  mucus  is  very  plainly  shewn. 

The  uterus  is  very  liberally  supplied 
with  blood-vessels,  with  nerves  and  absor- 
bents. The  arteries  are  from  two  sources  ; 


one  set,  the  sjyermatic,  descend,  as  we  shall 
see  delineated  in  Tiedemann's  plates,  from 
the  aorta,  below  the  renal  arteries,  some- 
times by  one  trunk  from  the  anterior  part 
of  that  vessel,  and  sometimes  by  two  trunks, 
one  on  each  side ;  at  others,  they  have  been 
known  to  take  their  origin  from  the  renal 
arteries.  They  descend  with  the  same  tor- 
tuous inflections  as  the  spermatic  vessels  in 
the  male  do,  forming  the  appearance  called 
the  pampiniform  flexus,  supply  the  ovaries, 
and  afterwards  run  along  the  broad  liga- 
ments, to  expend  themselves  in  the  ute- 
rus ;  —  the  other  the  uterine,  which  are 
given  off  from  the  internal  iliacs,  and 
anastomose  very  freely  with  the  uterine 
branches  of  the  spermatic.  By  these 
two  sets  of  vessels,  then,  a  very  copious 
supply  of  blood  is  allowed, — one  originat- 
ing high  up  in  the  loins,  and  the  other  low 
do*vn  in  the  pelvis.  The  veins  follow  the 
course  of  their  respective  arteries.  The 
spermatic  have  the  same  termination  as 
the  spermatic  veins  in  the  male — the  right 
in  tlie  inferior  cava,  the  left  in  the  renal 
vein.  The  uterine  veins  empty  themselves 
into  the  internal  iliacs.  The  nerves  also  are 
from  two  sources :  one  supply  is  derived 
from  the  lumbar  ganglia,<he  other  from  the 
great  sympathetic ;  and  it  is  through  the 
filaments  of  the  latter  nerve  that  most  of 
the  vital  organs  of  the  body,  especially  the 
stomach,  sympathize  so  completely  with 
the  uterus,  as  well  under  disease  as  under 
pregnancy.  The  absorbents  also  run  in 
two  directions,  one  into  the  lumbar  and 
sacral  glands,  and  the  other  through  the 
round  ligament  into  the  glands  of  the 
groin.  I  suspect,  in  the  healthy  unim- 
pregnated  state,  the  uterus  itself  is  not 
particularly  sensitive.  The  connexions, 
then,  of  this  organ  are  with  the  sides  of 
the  pelvis,  by  the  broad  ligaments  which 
principally  support  it ;  with  the  vagina  in- 
teriorly ;  with  the  neck  of  the  bladder  an- 
teriorly, by  cellular  substance ;  and  with 
the  groin,  by  means  of  the  round  ligament. 
It  cannot  be  said  to  be  connected  with  the 
rectum,  because  the  peritoneum  dips  down 
sufficiently  low  to  separate  it  perfectly  from 
that  gut,  giving  an  outward  tunic  to  a 
small  portion  even  of  the  vagina.  In  this 
respect  the  posterior  diflers  materially  from 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  uterus,  because 
we  have  demonstrated  a  direct  connexion 
between  the  cervix  uteri  and  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  by  cellular  tissue. 

In  most  of  the  mammalia, theuterus  is  di- 
vided into  two  convoluted  chambers,  one  on 
the  right,  the  other  on  the  left  side,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  but  communicating 
with  the  same  vaginal  orifice ;  so  that  it  as- 
sumes a  double  cornuated  appearance — 
each  cornu  answering  to  the  fallopian  tube 
in  the  human  subject.     In  monkeys  it  par- 
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takes  more  of  the  human  shape ;  having, 
however,  a  slight  depression  at  the  sum- 
mil  of  the  fundus,  exactly  in  the  centre. 
Not  only  in  external  figure,  therefore,  but 
in  the  shape  of  this  as  well  as  other  vis- 
cera, this  order  of  beings  seems  to  form  a 
connecting  link  in  the  chain  of  nature  be- 
tween man  and  the  lower  animals. 

liroad  ligumeyits.  —  'rae  next  organs  that  I 
.shall  describe  are  two  of  the  appendages  of 
the  uterus,  and  are  called  the  broad  liga- 
ments. They  are  extensions  of  the  perito- 
neum, running,  as  you  see  in  this  accurate 
cast  made  by  the  late  3Ir.  Joshua  Brookes, 
from  the  angle  of  the  fundus  of  the  uterus, 
horizontally  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and 
are  merely  duplicatures  of  the  peritoneum, 
containing  within,  on  their  upper  ridge, 
the  fallopian  tubes  ;  at  their  low  er  part  the 
ovaria  ;  and  also  blood- vcs.sels,  nerves,  and 
absorbents.  These  ligaments  have  been 
called,  in  consequenceoftheirshape, -spread- 
ing out  from  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  as  it 
were,  like  the  wings  of  a  bat,  the  ala:  tes- 
]}eriitionis.  There  is  also  another  extension 
of  this  ligament  on  each  side,  w  hich  is  not 
usually  described,  but  well  shewn  in  the 
cast,  consisting  of  two  processes  that  run 
to  the  sacrum  and  lower  lumbar  vertebnr  j 
they,  in  conjunction  with  the  lateral  liga- 
ments, are  for  the  purjjose  of  supporting 
the  uterus  in  its  situation,  while  hanging 
in  the  centre  of  the  pelvis,  and  of  guiding 
it  in  its  a.scent  to  the  abdomen  during  the 
middle  months  of  pregnancy. 

Ovaria.  —  Between  the  folds  of  each 
broad  ligament,  dangling  as  it  were  at  the 
lowest  part,  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
inches  from  the  uterus,  we  have  a  round 
glandular  b<idy,  abf)ut  the  size  of  a  small 
flattened  nutmeg,  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  ovuiium,  and  which  was  called, 
previously  to  the  time  of  Stetonis,  who 
first  a.sserted  that  these  glands  were 
analogous  to  a  triie  ovarium,  the  female 
testii.  Enclosed  within  this  duplieature, 
it  obtains  its  external  covering  from  the 
peritoneum  ;  its  surface  in  conseijuence 
is  smooth  and  shining.  When  a  section  is 
made,  a  number  of  small  cavities  are  ob- 
served, varying  in  size,  from  the  minutest 
shot  to  that  of  a  small  pea,  the  lesser  being 
within,  the  larger  more  towards  the  sur- 
face. Tiie  fluid  which  these  cavities  con- 
tain is  pellucid  and  coagulable  by  alcohol, 
heat,  an<l  the  stnmg  acids  ;  composed, 
tliercfore,  princi|ially  of  albumen.  In 
number  tliey  vary  from  \'>  to  "id  in  each 
ovarium.  They  are  called,  after  the  name 
of  their  first  describer,  veticultr  Granjiamr. 
We  may  n-mark  them  sometimes  actually 
ratlH'r  eniiueiit  upon  the  surface.  In  the 
course  of  niy  <lisseetions,  I  have,  in  one 
subject,  seen  tw<»  or  three  projecting  under 
the  peritoneum,  studding  the  external  sur- 


face of  the  gland  like  beautiful  little  pearls, 
and  on  pricking  them  the  fluid  has  exuded. 
We  do  not  see  these  vesicles  at  all  pre- 
viously to  puberty  before  the  ovary  is  de- 
veloped ;  they  disappear  towards  the  close 
of  life,  when  the  gland  is  shrivelled  by  age ; 
and  are  found  in  the  greatest  number,  and 
mo-t  apparent,  in  the  adult  virgin.  In  the 
married  woman  we  observe,  besides  these 
vesicles,  other  bodies,  to  be  presently  men- 
tioned. The  vesiculas  Graafian^  have  been 
supposed  to  be  real  ova,  and  from  thence 
the  term  ovarium  has  been  derived.  This 
idea  is  now  exploded;  but  we  are  perfectly 
satisfied  that  they  contain  whatever  the 
female  supplies  towards  the  formation  of 
the  embryon — their  contents  passing  into 
the  fallopian  tube,  to  amalgamate  with  the 
male  semen,  and, in  conjunction  with  it, to 
call  a  new  being  into  existence. 

Corpus  luteutn. — In  the  ovary  of  a  woman, 
then,  who  has  had  a  family,  we  observe,  be- 
sides these  vesicles,  which  are  not  so  nume- 
rous as  in  a  mature  virgin,  some  little  solid 
bodies,  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  of  a  yellow 
or  light  brown  colour,  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  corpora  tutea,  and  which  are  sup- 
jiosed  to  be  cicatrices,  left  by  the  escape  of 
a  corresponding  number  of  vesicula?  Graa- 
fiana».  When  the  minute  sac  containing 
the  fluid  bursts,  it  is  believed  that  the  rup- 
ture of  a  vessel  is  occasioned.  This  vessel 
sheds  a  drop  of  blood  into  the  cavity  which 
before  contained  the  fluid  ;  the  thinner 
parts  become  absorbed,  while  the  more  solid 
become  organized ;  and  this  is  supposed  to 
be  the  origin  of  the  corpora  lutea.  You 
may  observe  a  sj)lendid  example  in  this 
prei)aration  [exhibiting  it]. 

The  corpora  lutea,  till  lately,  were  con- 
sidered true  tests  of  impregnation  hav- 
ing taken  i)lace ;  nay,  many  j)hysiolo- 
gists  of  considerable  rejiutation,  among 
w  hom  I  may  mention  my  resj)ected  friend, 
Dr.  Thatcher,  of  Edinburgh,  (to  whose 
instructions  I  owe  much  of  my  obste- 
trical information),  regard  them  still  as 
sure  signs  of  a  woman  having  conceived. 
I  am  led  to  hold  a  contrary  opinion, 
from  the  experiments  of  Haighton  and 
Blundell,  which  I  think  have  set  the  (jues- 
tion  i)erfcctly  at  rest.  A  buck  and  a  doe 
rabbit  were  allowed  to  be  suHiciently  close 
to  observe  each  other,  but  were  not  per- 
mitted to  come  together.  After  the  heat 
had  [la'-sed  away,  the  doc  was  killed,  and 
although  she  wiis  a  \irgin,  and  had  never 
had  C(uninunication  with  the  male,  corpora 
lutea  were  distinctly  observed  in  her  ova- 
ries. This  experiin.mt  has  been  repeated 
over  and  over  again, and  generally  with  the 
same  results. 

I  have  'aid  that  the  ovarium  sujiplies 
whatever  tlu'  female  jirovides  toward^  the 
formation  of  the  new  being.  This  is  proved 
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to  demonstration  by  spaying  animals,  an 
operation  which  consists  in  taking  away 
the  ovaries.  When  both  these  bodies  are  re- 
moved, the  subject  has  no  longer  any  desire 
for  copulation,  loses  the  characteristics 
of  her  sex,  and  assumes  more  or  less  those 
of  the  male.  This  is  remarked  in  all  ani- 
mals, but  is  particularly  observable  in  the 
feathered  tribes.  If  the  ovaries  be  removed 
from  a  common  domestic  hen,  she  soon  be- 
comes decked  with  somewhat  of  the  cock's 
plumage,  her  voice  becomes  changed,  and 
instead  of  her  usual  cackle,  she  utters  an 
imperfect  crow.  In  the  female  of  the 
human  subject  long  straggling  hairs 
grow  upon  the  chin,  the  breasts  become 
flabby,  being  deprived  of  part  both  of  their 
fat  and  glandular  structure,  the  skin  loses 
its  soft  smoothness,  the  voice  becomes 
harsh  and  discordant,  and  the  individual 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  male.  Nor 
are  the  moral  less  influenced  than  the  phy- 
sical properties :  sexual  feelings  are  de- 
stroyed, and  the  delicacy  of  the  female 
character  disappears.  This  change  was 
strictly  exemplified  in  Mr.  Pott's  celebrated 
case,  where  both  ovaries  were  removed  in 
an  operation  for  hernia.  Similar  results, 
indeed,  take  place,  as  are  observed  after 
castration  of  the  male  :  so  that  to  the  pre- 
sence of  these  little  bodies,  the  testes  in 
the  male,  and  ovaria  in  the  female,  are  to 
be  attributed  the  distinctive  physical  marks 
and  moral  attributes  of  the  two  sexes. 

The  ovarium,  then,  is  the  most  essential 
part  of  the  female  organs,  and  is  univer- 
sally found  in  the  sexual  genera  of 
animals.  They  are  very  liberally  supplied 
with  blood  from  the  sjiermatic  arteries. 

In  birds,  the  ovarium  resembles  a  bunch 
of  grapes ;  in  snakes,  a  string  of  yellow 
beads. 

In  young  hens,  the  ovarium  is  said  to 
contain  about  400  yolks,  from  the  size  of  a 
pin's  hea,d  to  their  largest  magnitude.  The 
ovarium  in  fishes  encloses  an  almost  incre- 
dible number  of  ova.  In  a  perch,  of  one 
pound  two  ounces,  there  were  found 
69'216 ;  in  a  mackerel,  of  one  pound  three 
ounces,  there  were  129200  ;  in  a  carp,  of 
eighteen  inches  in  length.  Petit  found 
342,144;  and  in  asturgeon,  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds,  there  were  1,467,500. 

Fallopian  Tubes, — Running  along  the  up- 
per edge  of  each  broad  ligament  there  is  a 
pervious  canal,  having  two  open  extremi- 
ties— one  end  communicating  with  the 
uterine,  the  other  with  the  peritoneal  ca- 
vities :  to  these  we  give  the  name,  after 
their  first  describer,  of  Fallopian  tubes. 
They  are  about  four  inches  in  length ;  they 
are  covered  externally  by  the  peritoneum  ; 
possess  a  middle  coat  of  muscular  fibres, 
which  run  longitudinally,  transversely,  and 
obliquely,  and   an  internal  mucous  coat, 


a  continuation  of  the  raucous  membrane 
lining  the  uterus.  At  the  abdominal  extre- 
mity they  are  fringed,  as  we  may  see  in 
the  specimens  on  the  table,  and  float  loose 
and  unconnected; — to  this  part  of  the 
tube  the  name  of  Jimhriated  extremity  is 
given ;  from  its  oflice  it  has  been  called 
the  norsus  diaboli — the  devil's  bite.  The 
mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  tube  is 
continued  to  the  Jimbride,  and  it  is  the  only 
instance  in  the  body  where  a  mucous  and 
a  serous  membrane  join  by  continuation 
of  structure — the  only  example,  then,  of  a 
mucous  membrane  terminating  in  a  shut 
cavity. 

It  is  through  this  tube  that  the 
ovum,  after  impregnation,  passes  into  the 
iiterine  cavity ;  and  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  effected  is  supposed  to  be  the  following. 
By  its  own  inherent  muscular  power,  the 
fallopian  tube  imder  the  oestrum  venereale, 
erects  itself  somewhat  like  a  snake  raising 
its  crest.  By  the  same  inherent  muscular 
power  it  directs  itself  to  the  ovarium,  it 
widely  spreads  its  fimbrije,  expands  itself 
upon  the  external  surface  of  the  gland, 
closely  embraces  it,  and  squeezes  from  it 
the  contents  of  one  or  more  of  the  vesicles 
of  De  Graafe.  Freighted  with  their  pre- 
cious cargo,  the  fimbriaj  approximate  each 
other,  close  the  orifice,  before  wide  spread- 
ing and  patulous,  and  a  motion  somewhat 
like  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestinal 
canal  is  then  set  up  in  the  tube,  by  which 
means  the  ovum,  now  impregnated,  tra- 
verses the  length  of  the  canal  until  it  drops 
into  the  uterine  cavity.  We  have  both 
negative  and  positive  proof  of  the  strongest 
kind,  that  the  ovum  passes  through  the 
fallopian  tube  before  it  ai'rives  at  the 
uterus — negative,  because  there  is  no  other 
canal  through  which  it  can  be  conveyed, 
there  being  no  direct  communication  be- 
tween  the  ovarium  and  the  uterus  ;  nega- 
tive also,  becaus^e,  if  we  follow  the  experi- 
ments of  Blundell,  and  cut  away  a  por- 
tion of  the  fallopian  tube  from  each  side, 
so  as  to  destroy  the  continuitj'  of  the  canal, 
we  prevent  conception,  although  we  do  not 
take  away  the  desire  for  copulation ; — but 
further,  we  have  positive  proof,  because  an 
impregnated  ovum  has  been  frequently 
found  within  the  tube;  it  has  been  arrest- 
ed in  its  transit,  formed  a  bed  for  itself 
within  the  dilated  canal,  and  there  grown ; 
constituting  a  species  of  that  disease 
termed  extra-uterine  conception.  Thus  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  ovum 
travels  along  the  fallopian  tube  to  gain  the 
uterine  cavity.  The  sensation  commuicat- 
ed  to  the  finger  by  squeezing  the  tube,  is 
very  much  like  that  of  the  spermatic  cord. 
It  is  hard,  firm,  and  wiry.  In  its  oflice  it 
is  analogous  to  the  vas  deferens  of  the 
male. 
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hound  tigameiitf.—Wc  h&ye  next  to  de-  gcriesofvesselswhich, arising  from  tliesides 
scribe  the  round  ligaments  of  the  uterus —  of  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  anterior  to  and 
two  small  circular  cords,  made  up  of  a  con-     rather  below  the  fallopian  tubes,  run  along 


The  (feiieratlve  orprans ;  the  back  surface  of  the  vagina  split  up. — a,  the  vagina  :  the  rugae  and  raucous 
follicles  well  displayed,  b.  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  c,  its  body,  ft,  its  neck,  e,  the  os  uteri. 
/,/,  the  broad  ligaments,  g,  g,  the  ovaries.  A,  A,  the  fallopian  tubes,  j,  >',  their  fimbriated  extre- 
niilies.  k,  k,  the  lound  ligaments  dissected  out.  t,  the  muns  veneris,  m,  m,  the  labia  externa, 
n.  n,  the  nympliic.  o,  the  glans  clitoridis,  covered  by  its  prepuce,  p,  the  meatus  urinarius,  into 
which  the  barrel  of  a  quill  is  inserted. 


the  broad  ligaments  until  they  arrive  at  the 
sides  of  the  pelvis.  They  then  leave  the 
broad  litcamcnts,  and,  turning  forwards, 
take  their  course  round  just  below  tlie 
brim,  cventuiilly  l>a.ss  out  at  the  ring  of 
till'  external  (i)>li<|iie  muscle,  and  are  lost 
in  tJie  groin  and  parts  adjacent.  They 
ctm'-ist  of  a  congeries  of  blood-vessels, 
nerves,  and  alisorbents ;  and  by  them  a  di- 
rect communication  is  kci)t  up  between 
the  uterus  within  the  pelvis,  and  the  groin 
on  the  outside.  It  is  through  this  direct 
communicatirm  that,  in  some  of  the  ma- 
lignant disca.ses  of  the  uterus,  the  ^(lands 
in  the  groin  take  ui>on  themselves  un- 
healthy action,  and  become  enlarged,  in- 
durated, and  occasionally  ulcerated. 

Aiialogii  heturrv  the  genital  organs  in 
the  tun  ffief. —  .Xristotle,  (ialen,  and  their 
wordy  commentators,  have  fancied  a  great 
analogy  l)ctwecn  the  organs  of  genera 
tiou  in  the  two  sexes,  and  tell  us 
that   they  only  difler  in   position — being 


external  in  man,  and  internal  in  wo- 
man. Sir  E.  Home  seems,  in  some 
respect,  to  follow  the  same  idea  in  the 
singular  hypothesis  he  framed.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  sex  is  not  determined  at  the 
first  formation  of  the  individual,  but  that 
Uie  parts  of  generation  arc  originally  so 
situated,  and  of  sucli  a  structure,  that 
they  are  capal)lc  of  being  ])erfected  into 
either  male  or  female  organs  when  the  sex 
is  subseijuently  stamped.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  considerable  resem- 
l)laiiee  between  tlie  ovaries  and  testes— the 
falloi»ian   tulx-s   and   va.sa  dcferentia — the 

Iienis  and  clitoris; — but  surely  the  specu- 
ation  is  too  finely  spun. 

DEMONSTKATION    OF   THE   RECENT  PELVIS. 

I  shall  now  demonstrate  to  >'""  the  re- 
cent jtclvis,  and  in  the  first  i>hire  rc(|uire 
your  attention  to  the  preparation  l)efore 
me.  Here  are  the  rami  of  tlu-  i>ic]iium 
and   pubis   sawu    through;    the    bladder. 
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the  urethra,  the  vagina,  the  uterus,  the 
rectum,  the  ovaries,  the  hroad  and  round 
ligaments.  We  observe  the  vagina  tra- 
versing the  centre,  and  the  uterus  hanging 
between  the  rectum  and  bladder,  support- 
ed by  the  broad  ligaments;  we  see  the 
round  ligament  running  horizontally  by 


the  side  of  the  bladder,  out  of  the  pelvis 
to  the  groin.  The  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the 
cervix  uteri  may  be  observed  in  this  other 
preparation.  Mr.  Brookes's  cast  also,  and 
a  German  model  on  the  table,  shew  the 
contents  of  the  pelvis  very  plainly. 


Sectidn  of  the  female  pelvis. — a,  the  vertebrae. 
b,  rectum,  c,  left  iliac  fossa,  d,  the  edge  of  the 
rectus  femoris  springing  from  e,  the  symphysis 
pubis.  /,  mons  veneris,  g,  clitoris.  A,  left 
nympha.  i,  left  labium  externum,  k,  fundus 
uteri.  I,  I.  ovaries,  m,  right  broad  ligament. 
n,  right  fallopian  tube,     o,  o,  fimbriated  extre- 


mities of  the  fallopian  tubes,  p,  right  round 
ligament:  the  dotted  line  crosses  the  fundus  of 
the  bladder,  q,  os  uteri,  r,  point  of  coccyx, 
s,  sphincter  ani.  i,  sphincter  vesicse.  u,  vagina. 
r,  urethra:  the  dotted  line  crosses  the  peri- 
neum,    w,  meatus  urinarius. 


Now  the  linings  of  the  pelvis  are  worthy 
of  consideration.  On  removing  the  peri- 
toneum, we  observe  a  broad  fan-like,  or 
rather  funnel-shaped  muscle,  rising  from 
the  bones  below  the  brim,  perforated  by 
the  urethra  and  vagina,  and  inserted  into 
the  sphincter  ani :  it  is  called  the  levator 
ani.  On  dissecting  away  these  fibres,  we 
observe  the  obturator  internus,  another  mus- 
cle taking  its  origin  from  a  part  of  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  obturator  ligament, 
running  round  the  ischium  like  a  pulley, 
through  the  small  sacro-sciatic  foramen, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  trochan- 
ter major.  We  observe  the  pyriformis, 
which  rises  from  the  side  of  the  sacrum 


and  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the 
large  sacro-sciatic  foramen  to  be  inserted 
also  at  the  root  of  the  trochanter  major, 
near  to  the  obturator.  These  muscles 
rotate  the  thigh  outwards,  they  are  pressed 
on  during  labour,  and  they  are  sometimes 
the  seat  of  the  pain  which  is  felt  in  moving 
the  thighs  after  parturition.  We  are  not 
to  believe  that  every  pain  which  a  woman 
feels  when  she  moves  her  legs  is  the  conse- 
quence of  inflammation;  for  it  may  be 
produced  merely  by  the  jjressure  these 
muscles  have  suffered  during  the  passage 
of  the  child.  There  is  another  muscle 
rising  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  is- 
chium, and  passing  backwards  to  support 
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the  coccyx — the  coiygeus.  This  is  some- 
times strained  when  the  child's  head 
presses  outwards,  and  it  p;ives  i)ain  occa- 
sionally in  evacuating  the  rectum  after  de- 
livery. We  see  the  psoas  and  itiacus  in- 
terniis  running  outside  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis  over  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the 
pubis,  to  be  inserted  into  the  trochanter 
minor. 

The  arteries  and  nerves  are  also  worthy 
of  our  attention.  The  external  iliac  ar- 
tery runs  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  by 
the  side  of  the  i)soas  muscle,  so  that  it  is 
not  liable  to  pressure  under  labour.  The 
internal  iliac  runs  along  the  inner  edge  of 
the  sacro  iliac  .symphysis,  and  this  may 
probably  be  compressed  in  some  degree 
during  the  birth  ;  not,  however,  to  such  an 
extent  as  materially  to  impede  the  circula- 
tion, because  it  lies  deeply  imbedded  and 
cushioned  in  the  surrounding  structures. 
The  same  remark  applies  also  to  the  inter- 
nal iliac  veins. 

The  nerves  run  in  four  divisions.  There 
are  four  or  five  branches  of  cutaneous 
nerves,  which  rise  from  the  last  dorsal  and 
two  or  three  first  lumbar,  traverse  the  iliac 
and  psoas  muscles,  and  are  expended  on 
the  integuments  of  the  pelvis  and  of  the 
fore  and  outer  part  of  the  thigh.  These 
nerves  are  too  hi^h  to  suffer  under  labour, 
but  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  pregnancy 
they  are  liable  to  pressure,  which  produces 
numbness  in  the  seat  of  their  distribution. 
The  anterior  crural  nerve,  one  of  great 
magnitude,  takes  its  origin  from  the  se- 
cond, third,  and  fourth  lumbar,  passes  over 
the  pelvic  brim  outside  the  femoral  artery 
to  be  distributed  jjrincijjally  to  the  rectus 
femoris  and  other  extensors  of  the  leg. 
It  also  is  out  of  the  way  of  pressure  under 
labour,  but,  like  the  cutaneous  branches, 
may  sufler  towards  the  close  of  utero  ges- 
tation, to  such  an  extent  as  to  j)ro(iucc 
cramps  on  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  the 
thigh.  Thirdly,  we  have  the  obturator 
nerve,  which  also  rises  from  the  second, 
tliird,  and  fourth  lumbar,  runs  round  be- 
low the  brim  of  tlic  peUis,  and  j>asses  out 
at  theujii>cr  j)artof  tlie  obturator  foramen. 
This  is  distributed  to  the  adductor  niii •ides 
of  the  thigh,  and  sometimes  jiroduces 
cramps  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh  at  the 
commencement  of  labour,  w  liile  the  child's 
head  is  entering  the  brim.  Fourthly,  we 
have  tile  great  sciatic  nerve,  rising  from 
the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar,  and  frnm  the 
first,  second,  and  third  sacral  nerves.  It  is 
the  largest  nerve  in  the  body.  It  lies  over 
the  sacni  iliac  symphysis,  passes  out  by 
the  side  of  the  pyriform  muscle,  throtiifii 
the  large  sacro  sciatic  foramen,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  posterior  part  of  the  thii<h, 
and  to  snpi)lv  the  leg  and  foot.  This 
nerve,  situated  at  the  hack  part  of  the 
pelvic  ca\ity  and  jnissing entirely  through, 


is  particularly  exposed  to  pressure  during 
child-birth,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
much  inconvenience  should  result.  No- 
thing is  more  common,  especially  under 
lingering  labour,  than  for  a  woman,  when 
the  head  is  fully  occupying  the  pelvis,  to 
complain  of  violent  cramps  at  the  back 
of  the  thigh,  and  especially  the  calf  and 
plantar  sole,  adding  much  to  the  agony 
she  endures.  The  fourth  sacral  nerve  is 
entirely  distributed  to  the  parts  w  ithin  the 
pelvis  and  about  the  anus.  The  fifth  is 
sometimes  wanting,  and  always  \  cry  small. 

Thus,  when  first  the  uterus  subsides, 
preparatory  to  its  taking  on  expulsive  ac- 
tion, the  cutaneous  and  crural  nerves  suf- 
fer, producing  numbness  and  pain  at  the 
fore  part  of  the  thigh ;  when  the  head  is 
passing  through  the  brim,  the  obturator 
may  suffer,  producing  cramps  on  the  inside 
of  the  thigh.  When  the  labour  is  well  ad- 
vanced, the  sciatic  nerve  may  be  pressed  on, 
and  violent  cramps  at  the  back  part  of  the 
thigh,  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  are  the  conseqtience ;  occasion- 
ally, indeed,  lameness  or  partial  j)aralysis 
continues  for  some  time  afterwards.  The 
varicose  state  of  the  veins,  and  anasarcous 
swelling  of  the  hiwer  extremities,  so  com- 
mon under  pregnancy,  also  originate  from 
pressure,  and  mostly  disappear,  or  are 
much  relieved,  after  the  termination  of  the 
labour. 

[The  Doctor  concluded  by  demonstrat- 
ing Tiedemann's  folio  plates  of  the  uterine 
arteries  and  nerves ;  in  which,  he  stated, 
they  were  better  marked  than  in  any  other 
which  he  knew .] 
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(Communicated  by  Sir  James  Macgrigor.) 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope.  July  23,  1833. 


In  the  befjinninpf  of  May  of  this  year, 
L.  C.  V.  iFtatis  40,  apj)eared  to  all  his 
numerous  friends  and  acquaintances  a.s 
likely  to  enjoy  a  lonp;-  continuance  of 
g-ooj  licaith  as  any  ncrson  in  tlie  {jarri- 
.sou :  he  was  naturally  endowed  with  a 
stnmg^  constitution,  and  lie  was  of  very 
active  and  teniper.ite  habits.  Many 
years  ayo  he  liad  siitfcred  from  remittent 
fever,  while  .ser^ill«»•  on  the  iiisaliiiirious 
west  coast  of  Africa;  and  lie  had  then, 
also,  disease  of  the  liver,  uiiitji  li<- staled 
to  have  lieen  accompanied  witii  unc(mi- 
nionly  severe  sjiasms  of  the  tliaphra^^m, 
from  whjcli,  however,  he  quite  recovered 
liy  ',io'm<^  to  Knjrland. 
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On  the  19tli  of  May  last  he  was 
seized  with  rigors,  pain  and  tenderness 
in  the  right  side,  just  below  the  ribs,  and 
sense  of  great  weariness  over  the  body. 
He  stated  that  during  the  preceding 
eighteen  months  he  had  frequently  felt 
pain  in  the  side,  shooting  towards  the 
back  and  loins,  which  was  particularly 
apt  to  be  excited,  or  sensibly  increased, 
if  at  any  time  he  happened  to  slip  his 
foot,  or'  knock  it  against  any  hard  sub- 
stance, and  which  he  considered  as 
warning  him  that  his  liver  was  unsound ; 
but  he  took  no  other  medicines  for  it 
than  an  occasional  dose  of  calomel,  with 
some  other  purgative  medicine. 

For  several  months  he  had  also,  at 
times,  felt  a  tenderness,  and  observed  a 
redness  in  the  ball  of  the  right  gi-eat 
toe  ;  and  he  had  suffered  from  heartburn, 
which  made  him  suspect  that  he  was  be- 
coming gouty,  as  his  father  was  afflicted 
w  ith  that  disease ;  but  his  general  ap- 
pearance was  most  healthy. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  May  I 
was  called  to  see  him  along  with  his 
surgeon,  and  found  him  labouring  under 
symptoms  of  acute  inflammation  of  the 
liver.  He  felt  uneasiness  all  along  the 
outer  marg'in  of  the  organ ;  but  at  the 
part  where  the  cartilages  of  the  false 
ribs  turn  upwards,  it  was  more  particu- 
larly sensitive  and  painful  to  the  touch 
than  at  any  other.  After  a  few  days, 
and  while  he  was  apparently  going  on 
very  favourably  towards  recovery,  he  got 
a  strain  in  sitting  down  awkwardly  upon 
a  bed-pan,  which  made  him  scream  out 
from  the  pain  it  occasioned  in  the  right 
hjpogastrium,  and  which  continued  to 
give  him  great  uneasiness  for  many  days 
afterwards.  I  thought  at  the  time  that 
the  pain  was  more  severe  than  would  have 
been  caused  in  a  healthy  person  by  the 
strain,  which  from  description  appeared 
slight ;  and  I  therefore  consideied  it  as 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  disease 
of  the  liver.  Additional  antiphlogistic 
measures  were  had  recourse  to,  both 
local  and  general,  to  subdue  the  pain  in 
the  hypogastrium,  and  the  hepatic  symp- 
toms ;  and  in  six  or  eight  days  he  was 
able  to  sit  up,  and  seemed  convalescing 
so  favourably  that  I  began  to  leave  off 
visiting  him  regularly  every  day. 

About  the  12th  of  June  Icalled,  when 
he  was  sitting  up  at  dinner,  and  was 
very  much  struck  with  his  pale  and 
haggard  appearance.  He  was  com- 
])laining  of  pain  in  the  back  and  right 
thigh,  extending   as    far  as  the  knee, 


with  a  degree  of  w  eakness  and  lameness 
of  that  extremity,  which  he  was  attri- 
buting to  the  probable  effect  of  cold, 
and  considering  as  rheumatism ;  but  it 
was  too  evidentlj'  of  a  different  and 
more  serious  nature,  and  on  examination 
along  with  his  other  medical  attendants, 
it  was  found  that  he  did  not  stand  up 
straight,  or  that  when  he  attempted  to 
do  so,  he  raised  his  right  knee  towards 
his  body  ;  that  he  had  pain  in  the  right 
hypogastric  region,  and  in  the  right  side 
or  the  loins,  about  the  origin  of  the 
nerves  of  the  thigh ;  and  that  pressure 
upon  these  caused  the  most  violent  in- 
crease of  pain  in  the  former  parts,  al- 
though no  redness  or  swelling  was  per- 
ceptible in  any  of  them. 

Cupping,  fomentations,  blisters,  and 
poultices,  were  repeatedly  applied,  ante- 
riorly and  posteriorly,  over  the  site  of  the 
right  psoae  muscles,  and  the  origin  of  the 
obturator  and  crural  nerves,  which  evi- 
dently appeared  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
evil,  and,  after  the  application  of  these 
means,  the  pain  in  the  thigh  and  knee 
subsided,  but  it  could  still  be  readily  re- 
excited  by  pressure  on  the  loins.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  bear  his  thigh  to  be 
straightened  from  the  time  of  the  strain, 
and  constantly  kept  it  in  a  half-bent 
posture. 

He  himself  considered  his  complaint 
to  be  of  a  trivial  natui-e,  and  thoug"iit  we 
were  making  a  great  deal  too  much  of 
the  pain  in  his  loins,  and  used  to  say 
that  he  w  as  sure  that  both  that  and  his 
thigh  would  soon  get  well  if  he  were 
allowed  to  take  exercise,  and  was  rather 
annoyed  at  our  examining  the  parts  so 
often  and  so  minutely,  and  at  our  en- 
joining- perfect  rest  in  bed. 

It  was  now  observed  that  vesperal 
fever  was  beginning  to  set  in  :  it  w  as 
unattended  with  rigors,  but  he  had  a 
good  deal  of  perspiration  towards  morn- 
ing, and  we  saw  that  he  was  becoming 
hectical. 

We  continued  to  examine  the  loins 
and  iliac  region  most  minutely,  jet  no 
sensible  enlargement  could  ever  be  dis- 
tinctly discovered  about  the  parts,  either 
by  the  sight  or  touch,  nor  could  any 
fluctuation  be  distinguished  even  to  the 
last.  It  was  very  seldom  that  he  com- 
plained of  any  pain  in  the  loins  or  hy- 
pogastrium, except  when  these  parts 
were  pressed,  or  that  he  had  occasion  to 
move.  Still  the  disease  insidiously 
gained  upon  his  constitution;  be  was 
gradually    emaciated  5    his   pulse    rose 
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imicli  in  frequency  towards  evening; 
his  nigrhts  were  restless;  his  streng-th 
dedimd  daily ;  and  we  soon  felt  tnat 
wc  were  struggling-  against  a  mortal 
disease.  It  was  e*  ident,  from  the  gene- 
ral symptoms,  that  su])purative  indam- 
matiun  was  going  on,  althoiigh  the  for- 
mation of  matter  was  not  announced  by 
rigors ;  and  the  local  symj)toms  pointed 
out  that  its  seat  was  in  or  about  the 
right  psone  muscles,  and  that  it  was  most 
probably  confined  there  by  tlie  strong 
aponeurotic  fascia  al)out  them  and  the 
other  muscles  of  the  loins. 

A\  hen  medical  men  encounter  diseases 
of  a  dangerous  character  in  any  one, 
more  particularly  in  one  of  their  friends, 
their  attention  is  arrested  in  the  most 
forcible  manner;  they  anxiously  watch 
the  progress,  and  weigh  the  danger,  of 
the  rising  symptoms,  and  exert  their 
utmost  skill  in  the  application  of  reme- 
dial means.  Such  w  as  the  case  in  the 
f (resent  instance :  the  patient  had  now 
bur  intimate  friends  attending  him, 
who,  aware  of  the  increasing  danger, 
considered  that  the  only  chance  of  effect- 
ing a  cure  was  by  getting  directly  to 
the  indicated  seat  of  the  disease,  in  or- 
der to  allow  an  exit  to  confined  matter ; 
and  therefore  decided  on  making  an  in- 
cision through  the  tendinous  aj)oneu- 
rosis  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  down 
to  tlie  proper  muscles  of  the  loins ; 
which  \>  as  done  accordingly. 

The  incision  was carrictl,  first,  through 
the  integuments  ;  secondly,  through  the 
tendinous  cvjiansion  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi ;  and,  thirdly,  along  the  outer 
edge  of  the  longissimus  dorsi,  through 
the  sacro-liunbalis,  down  to  the  cpiadra- 
tus  lumboruni.  The  latter  muscle  was 
exposed  to  tlie  extent  of  an  inch  and  a 
half,  but  foniing  to  no  pux,  anl  being 
still  unable  to  distingui>!i  any  tliictua- 
tion,  it  was  tbouufbl  ;l(l^  isablr  ti>  carry 
tlie  incision  (lie|)er  ;  allhnutjlt  it  trill  ap- 
pfiir  aj'teruardx  that  we  should  have youc 
thninyh  the  qiiadratus  lumbontm  alxo, 
to  have  attained  the  end  in  view.  We 
hopt  d  that  if  any  Ibnnation  of  matter 
was  more  deeply  lodged,  it  would  make 
way  outwards  in  this  direction,  as  the 
chief  ini]iediiiieiits  to  its  coming  to  the 
Mirhu-c  were  now  removed  ;  and  the 
wound  was  dressed  with  lint  to  the 
biitloiii,  to  krej)  it  ojien,  and  poultices 
Were  a](piird,  to  bring  on  a  discharge 
and  establi>li  a  drain  from  it. 

\\  e    had     satisfied     ourselves   before 


hand  tliat  the  operation  would  do  no 
harm,  if  it  did  no  good  ;  and  bethought 
at  first  that  he  was  relieved  by  it ;  but 
our  hopes  were  disappointed,  and  it 
proved  of  no  real  seryiee. 

All  the  symptoms  of  hectic  fever  con- 
tinued gradually  to  increase  ;  the  liver 
had  become  again  tender  and  painful, 
and  seemed  tense  and  enlarged  just  over 
the  site  of  the  gall-bladder,  so  that  we 
suspected  suppuration  had  formed  in  the 
liver.  The  bowels,  which  had  frequently 
been  irritable  and  irregular  during  his 
illness,  were  now  with  difficulty  kept 
under  restraint  and  in  due  order.  The 
right  knee  and  leg  were  often  quite 
cold.  The  foot  and  leg  became  oederaa- 
tous,  and  he  complained  of  sharp  prick- 
ing pain  in  a  small  circumscribecl  spot 
of  the  knee,  as  if  a  pin  had  been  prick- 
ing him  there. 

Three  days  before  his  death,  he  was 
seized  with  violent  and  repeated  shi- 
verings,  which  had  an  extraordinarily 
great  eflV'ct  in  reducing  his  strength  ; 
and  from  this  time  he  rajiidly  sunk. 
Severe  bilious  vomiting,  and  a  spasmo- 
dic affection  resembling  hiccup  came 
on,  which  distressed  him  so  much  that 
he  prayed  for  death  in  order  to  obtain 
relief.  He  succumbed  on  the  19th  July, 
at  one  o'clock,  p.m.  retaining  his  intel- 
lect perfectly  clear  to  the  last. 

The  body  was  examined  the  follow- 
ing dar,  at  noon,  when  it  was  found 
that   his  death  had   been  occasioned  by 

Csoas  abscess  and  disease  about  the  gall- 
ladder. 

The  lower  part  of  the  omentum,  where 
it  dipped  into  the  nelvis,  w  as  thickened, 
and  of" a  red  granulated  apjiearance. 

The  gall-bladder  had  formed  adhe- 
sions to  the  stoniach  and  arch  of  the 
cidon,  and  it  also  adhered  firmly  to  the 
liver  in  all  its  iipi)er  surface.  These 
adhesions  apix  arecf  of  long  standing, 
))arti(  ubnly  the  latter;  but  acute  in- 
Hamniation  had  iieen  recently  going  ou 
in  all  these  iiarLs. 

Ou  carefidly  separating  the  colon 
from  the  gall-bladder,  it  was  found  that 
a  corresjioiiding  ulceration  bad  com- 
menced in  their  peritoneal  coatx,  at  the 
part  where  they  were  united;  v\liieh, 
had  he  li^ed  a  short  time  longer,  would 
have  opened  a  direct  ccuiiniunicatiou 
between  fliem. 

The  gall-bladder  contained  a  niinil>er 
of  gall-slinies,  of  an  irregular  r<Miii<iisii 
form  and  black  colour,  and  of  diti'crcut 
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sizes,  froru  that  of  a  small  grape  to  that 
of  a  millet-seed  ;  and  its  inner  coat  was 
inflamed  and  eroded  in  several  places 
by  small  ulcers,  which  had  probably 
been  occasioned  by  the  irritating-  pre- 
sence of  the  gall-stones. 

The  great  body  of  the  liver  Avas  rather 
of  a  pale  colour,  but  quite  sound,  ex- 
cepting in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
gall-bladder,  where  it  was  inflamed  and 
indurated  to  some  extent. 

In  the  coecum,  superficial  inflamma- 
tion had  been  going  on,  and,  besides 
being  bound  down  by  the  several  re- 
flections of  the  peritoneum,  preternatu- 
ral adhesions  were  formed  between  it 
and  the  peritoneum  lining  the  iliac  ca- 
vity and  loins ;  and  on  raising  it  up,  to 
examine  the  anterior  part  of  the  lumbar 
region,  its  coat  gave  way  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  above  the  valve,  having  been 
previously  nearly  perforated  by  ulcera- 
tion, in  a  similar  w  ay  to  that  before  no- 
ticed in  the  arch  of  the  colon,  shewing 
that  a  communication  w  ould  soon  have 
been  effected  between  the  canal  of  this 
intestine  and  the  sac  of  the  abscess  be- 
hind it. 

A  purulent  cavity  occupied  the  place 
of  the  right  psose  muscles  throughout 
their  extent,  from  their  origin  to  their 
insertion ;  and  small  remnants  only  of 
their  muscular  structure  were  to  be  ob- 
served, which  were  quite  in  a  putrid  and 
very  foetid  state.  The  quadratus  lumbo- 
rum  muscle  formed  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  abscess,  and  was  but  little  aflTected. 

The  transverse  processes  of  the  two 
lower  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  a  portion  of 
the  body  of  the  lowest  one,  were  denuded 
and  rough,  and  of  a  black  colour;  and 
from  the  appearance  of  these  ])arts  alto- 
gether, it  was  conjectured  that  they  had 
most  probably  been  in  a  diseased  state 
for  many  months. 

On  examining  the  site  of  the  incision 
in  the  loins,  it  was  found  to  be  in  the 
best  direction  towards  the  cavity  of  the 
abscess,  and  to  have  very  nearly  reached 
it  :  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle 
only  intervened  between  them  ;  and  it 
is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  stating  this 
circumstance,  and  of  recommending  the 
incision  to  be  carried  through  this  muscle 
in  any  future  similar  case,  that  I  have 
brought  the  present  one  to  the  notice  of 
the  profession. 

It  is  generally  advised  to  allow  psoas 
abscesses  to  point  somewhere  before  any 
attempt  be  made  to  let  out  the  matter ; 


but,  by  so  doing,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in-ecoverable  local  mischief  is  often 
allowed  to  take  place,  and  that  the  con- 
stitution is  apt  to  become  undetermined 
by  the  irritati^  e  fever  which  generally 
attends  them. 

The  fatal  nature  of  this  disease,  after 
it  has  made  such  progress,  is  so  well 
known,  that  it  evidently  becomes  our 
bounden  duty  to  use  our  utmost  endea- 
vours to  check  the  progress  of  destruc- 
tion in  the  parts,  as  soon  as  we  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  inflammation 
will  not  admit  of  a  cure  by  resolution, 
and  that  suppui-ation  has  commenced ; 
and  as  the  operation  here  recommended 
is  simple,  easy,  and  free  from  danger, — 
and  certainly  seems  to  hold  out  hopes  of 
success,  if  had  recourse  to  before  the 
muscular  structure  becomes  destroyed, 
and  the  vertebr*  diseased, — I  would 
earnestly  advise  that  it  should  not  be 
delayed  an  hour  after  the  existence  of 
the  matter  has  been  ascertained.  It  will 
be  observed,  that  the  opening  in  the  ab- 
scess, as  here  proposed,  will  be  in  the 
most  depending  part  of  it,  when  the 
patient  is  placed  upon  his  back,  with  the 
hips  a  little  raised  ;  and,  in  order  to  ac- 
celerate the  healing  process  in  the  parts, 
injections  might  be  used,  and  a  degree 
of  pressure  made  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  psoac  region. 

Had  we  succeeded,  however,  in  reach- 
ing the  cavity  of  the  abscess  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  at  the  time  we  made  the 
incision,  I  do  not  think  we  should  have 
had  any  chance  of  saving  the  life  of  our 
patient  by  it,  as  it  appeared,  on  dissec- 
tion, that  the  disease  had  already  ad- 
vanced too  far  to  admit  of  its  being  of 
much  avail ;  but  it  certainly  would  have 
been  a  satisfactory  circumstance  to  us  at 
the  time  to  have  got  at  the  matter. 

How  long-  the  disease  had  existed  in 
L.  C.  V.  is  doubtful :  some  of  his  friends 
now  state,  that  for  many  months  pre- 
viously to  his  being-  taken  so  ill,  he  used 
often  to  complain  of  pain  in  the  right  side 
of  his  loins  after  exercise,  exactly  in  the 
situation  of  the  abscess,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  only  indicative  of  disease  of 
his  liver ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
psoas  inflammation,  of  the  chronic  spe- 
cies, had  begun  long  before  the  strain  he 
got  in  the  end  of  May ;  and  that  that 
accident  only  brought  this  (often)  insidi- 
ous affection  into  notice. 

In  regard  to  the  admission  of  air  into 
the  cavity  of  deep-seated  abscesses, — an 
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event  wliich  is  so  mneh  dreaded  hy  most 
surg'eons,  from  its  beinpf  considered  as 
the  cause  ol"  inHammation  in  the  sac,  or 
parts  lining-  the  abscess,  and  in  hectic 
fever, —  I  do  not  know  that  the  truth  of 
this  position  is  satisfactorily  established. 
Its  eHect  does  not  appear  to  be  of  a  dele- 
terious tendency  in  superficial  abscesses  : 
the  InHanmiation  whuii  succeeds  to  the 
opeuiuff  of  them  is  of  an  adhesive  and 
curati\e  nature  ;  and  v\e  know  that  fatal 
hectic  fever  forms  (as  it  did  in  this  case), 
independently  of  the  access  of  air  to  the 
cavity  of  an  existing- abscess.  It  seems 
a  good  plan,  however,  to  appl}'  an  ex- 
hausted cu])ping-glass  over  tne  orifice  of 
some  of  tlie  deep-seated  abscesses  when 
opened,  for  the  pur])ose  of  em])tying^ 
them  more  completely,  and  ])reventin2" 
the  lodg-ment  of  irritating  matter,  and 
for  bringing  their  sides  into  contiict. 
Vour  very  obedient  servant, 

Jno.  Murray,  M.D. 


ORDER  OF  THE  ERUPTION  OF 
THE  FIRST  TEETH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  (Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  SEE  that  Dr.  Ashbnrner,  in  his  excel- 
lent article  upon  Dentition,  published  in 
vour  journal,  has,  in  accordance  with  the 
best  written  autliorities,  g-iven  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  normal  order  of  eru2)tion 
of  the  first  teeth  — 

Two  central  lower  incisors. 
Two  central  ui)per  incisors. 
Two  lateral  lower  incisors. 
Two  lateral  upper  incisors. 
Four  first  molar  teeth. 
Two  lower  canine  teeth. 
Two  upi)er  canine  teeth. 
Four  last  molar  teeth. 

Now,  sir,  my  attention  was  called  to  thw 
subject  a  (cw  ycAv^  back,  bj-  a  copy  of 
the  following-  table,  given  to  a  patient 
by  the  late  Sir  Richard  Croft : — 


Molars. 

Canine. 

Incisors. 

Canine. 

Molars. 

9 

5 

7 

3 

2 

2 

3 

7 

.5 

9 

Upper 
Jaw. 

10 

6 

8 

4 

1 

1 

4 

8 

G 

10 

Under 
Jaw. 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  differs  from 
the  usually-described  normal  order,  in- 
nsnuich  as  that  after  the  ap])earance  of 
the  central  imisors,  the  teeth  of  the 
ui)pcr  jaw  always  precede  the  corres- 
])ouding  teetli  of  the  lower  jaw.  As 
this  is  a  matter  which  may  easily  be 
proved  l)y  observation  of  the  fact  (to 
v»liich,  if  it  be  fact,  all  authority  nnist 
yield),  I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  have 
carefully  watched  the  order  of  succession 
in  at  Irast  fifty  children,  and  fnuu  the 
very  few  exc(-j»tions  I  have  met  with, 
believe  Dr.  C'rofl's  to  be  the  real  normal 
order  of  eruption. 

Your  tibedient  servant, 

A  General  Practitioner. 

Nov.  8,  1833. 

THE  HYDROSTATIC  TEST. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  (iazette. 

Sir, 
The  fidlowing  case,  which  proves  that 
lungs   wlii(-h  have  never  resjiired    ma\- 
yet  float  fir>ni  putrefaction,  and  that  su<-h 


an  occurrence  fonns  no  valid  objection  to 
the  hydrostatic  test,  may  ])erhaps  be 
deemed  by  you  of"  sufHcient  interest  to 
entitle  it  to  a  place  in  your  valuable 
journal. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Egerton  a.  Jennings,  F.L.S. 

Surgeon  to  the  Leamington  C.B.  Instit. 
Leamington  Spa,   Nov.  4,  1833. 

Floating   of  the  Imiujx  of  a  still-born 
Child,  from  Put  refaction. 

On  tlie  '2()lli  of  October  last,  a  person 
walking  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Leaiii,  ob- 
served a  bag  floating  in  the  river :  on 
taking-  it  out  of  the  water  and  opening- 
it,  a  new-born  female  child  was  found 
therein.  'Jhe  body  was  in  a  putrid  state  ; 
the  abdomen  of"  a  dark-green  odour, 
and  ili>tende<l  with  gas  ;  the  upper  and 
ba(-k  |tart  of  the  head  was  dark  (-oloured 
and  eiiiphyseuialDiis.  Ironi  the  (ireuni- 
staiK  (s  under  w  liiili  the  eliild  was  found, 
strong  susi(i(-ioiis  were  entertained  of 
its  ha\  ing  been  mnrdered.  Tluse  sus- 
|iici<iiis  were  strengthened  liy  the  iia\«-l- 
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string'  having'  evidently  been  torn  asun- 
der and  never  tied ;  by  the  face  being 
flattened,  and  by  the  existence  of  pal- 
pable marks  of  a  cord  having  been  tied 
tig'htly  across  the  mouth,  and  also  be- 
neath the  chin.  To  confirm  or  confute 
these  suspicions  became  the  duty  of 
the  medical  inquirer;  for  in  the  event  of 
his  inability  to  solve  the  problem,  pub- 
lic conjecture  must  have  been  left  to 
explain  the  mystery  as  it  best  might. 

I  was  desired,  by  Mr.  Williams,  the 
parish  surgeon,  to  assist  him  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  case,  and  the  follow- 
ing were  the  observations  we  made  upon 
the  body. 

1.  The  body  was  in  a  putrid  state; 
the  parts  most  affected  with  putrefaction 
were  the  head  and  abdomen — the  latter 
was  distended,  the  former  was  dark 
coloured,  and  beneath  the  scalp  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  air  could  be  felt. 
The  cuticle  in  some  parts  was  detached, 
and  in  all  separable  by  the  slightest 
fi-iction. 

2.  The  body  weighed  61b.  1  oz.  It 
measured  20  inches  in  length.  The 
centre  of  the  body  was  scarcely  an  inch 
above  the  umbilicus.  The  head  was 
well  covered  with  hair. 

3.  The  cord,  eight  inches  of  which 
was  left  attached  to  the  body,  terminated 
irregularly,  the  umbilical  vessels  not 
being  at  their  termination  of  the  same 
length.  No  ligature  had  been  placed 
upon  it. 

4.  There  was  a  deep  groove,  appa- 
rently produced  by  the  pressure  of  a 
cord,  extending  across  the  mouth  and 
right  ear  to  the  back  of  the  head ;  a 
similar  groove  extended  in  front  of  the 
right  ear,  across  the  ang-le  of  tlie  jaw 
and  beneath  the  chin.  The  grooves 
could  not  be  traced  all  round  the  head, 
so  as  to  prove  their  continuity.  There 
was  no  extravasation  of  blood  in  the 
cellular  tissue  beneath  these  grooves. 
The  face  was  flattened  and  the  nose  com- 
pressed. 

5.  In  the  abdomen  nothing  remark- 
able was  observed,  except  traces  of  pu- 
trefaction. The  umbilical  vein  was  dis- 
tended with  air.  The  liver  was  putrid, 
and  crepitated  when  pressed  between  the 
fingers,  or  cut.  It  floated  in  water, 
even  after  several  cuts  had  been  made 
into  it,  but  bj'^  slight  pressure  after  these 
incisions  had  been  made,  the  air  was 
expelled  and  it  sunk  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel. 

6.    The    cavitv    of    tlic    chest    was 


small,  and  the  diaphragm  much  arched. 
The  lungs  were  of  a  dark  chocolate 
colour;  they  occupied  only  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  chest,  and  did  not 
cover  the  sides  of  the  pericardium ; 
they  crepitated  when  pressed.  Air  was 
observed  beneath  the  pleura,  but  instead 
of  the  air-cells  being  minute  they  were 
large  ;  several  of  them  not  smaller  than 
a  pea.  The  air  from  several  adjacent 
cells  could  be  driven  before  the  finger  to 
one  spot,  so  as  to  form  one  large  blister. 
The  lungs  floated  wheu  placed  in  water 
with  the  head  and  large  vessels  attached. 
When  separated,  each  lung  floated ; 
when  cut  into  slices,  each  slice  floated. 
The  pieces  of  lung  were  placed  in  a 
strong- cloth,  and  twisted  with  consider- 
able force  ;  after  this  ])ressure,  which 
was  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the  texture 
of  the  organ,  the  lungs  sunk. 

7.  The  ductus  arteriosus  was  con- 
siderably larger  than  either  of  the  pul- 
monary arteries,  of  the  same  size 
throughout,  and  terminated  by  a  large 
opening  in  the  aorta.  The  foramen 
ovale  was  open. 

From  the  observations  (2)  it  was 
evident  that  the  child  was  mature,  and 
might  have  been  born  alive.  That  no 
regular  midwife  assisted  at  the  birth, 
may  be  assumed  from  (3).  Tliat  the 
child  was  not  bora  alive,  though  the 
lungs  floated  in  water,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  proved  by  the  small  size  and 
chocolate  colour  of  the  lungs  (6) ;  by  the 
cells  containing  the  air  difl'ering  in  size 
and  character  from  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs  (6) ;  by  the  lungs  ceasing  to  float 
after  exposure  to  pressure  (6) ;  and 
by  the  proportion  between  the  pulmo- 
nary arteries  and  arterial  duct  being 
that  of  foetal  life  (7.)  The  extremely 
putrid  state  of  the  body  (I  and  5) 
was  the  evident  source  from  w  hence  the 
air  occasioning-  the  buoyancy  of  the 
lungs  w  as  derived. 

There  was  yet  another  point  to  be  ex- 
plained :  what  had  occasioned  the  ap- 
pearance of  violence  about  the  face  ? 
That  evidently  was  produced  by  some 
cause  subsequently  to  the  death  of  the 
child.  There  being  no  extravasation  of 
blood  beneath  the  gTooves  (4),  proved 
that  those  injuries  could  not  have  been 
inflicted  during  life.  The  cord  with 
which  the  bag  was  secured  was  most 
likely  to  have  produced  them,  it  pro- 
bably having  passed  round  the  child's 
head. 

This  case,  though  shewing  that  float- 
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ing'  of  the  lungs  cannot  alone  be  de- 
pended on  as  proving  respiration,  yet 
shews,  that  witii  due  caution  and  ob- 
servation, the  floating  of  the  lungs  from 
putrefaction  may  readily  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  floating  of  the  same  when 
occasioned  by  respiration. 


TREATMENT  of  COMPOUND  FRAC- 
TURE OF  THE  LEG. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  following  case  of  compound  frac- 
ture of  the  leg  may  not  be  devoid  of  in- 
terest, as  serving  to  illustrate  tlic  bene- 
ficial effects  likely  to  result  from  a  me- 
thod of  treating  accidents  of  that  de- 
scription, wliich  may  perhaps  fairly  lay 
claim  to  some  degree  of  novelty. 

James  Porter,  tet.  18,  was  admitted 
into  the  Newcastle  Infirmary  on  the  9th 
of  May,  18.33,  with  a  severe  compound 
fracture  of  the  right  leg,  in  consequence 
of  a  wheel  having  passed  over  it.  Tlie 
leg  was  crushed  nearlv  flat,  and  exhi- 
bited a  ver^'  extensive  lacerated  wound, 
reaching  nearly  from  the  knee  to  the 
inner  ankle.  Tlic  tibia  was  exposed  for 
several  inches,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  was  denuded  of  periosteum  ;  a 
triangular  j)icce  was  so  loose  as  to  be 
reuKtvcd  from  the  limb  without  effort. 
It  became  a  serious  (juestion  to  deter- 
mine whether,  with  so  severe  and  ex- 
tensive an  injury,  an  attem])t  could  with 
1»ropri<'ty  lie  made  to  save  the  lind) ;  but 
laving  just  at  tlic  time  coinjilfled  an 
apjiaralns  Mhicli  I  Ix  lii\cd  to  (ifler  pe- 
culiar adv.Milagcs  for  llic  treatment  of 
such  an  accident,  I  resolved  to  give  it 
a  trial.  Those  advantages  consist  in 
the  leg  being  sliin<r  in  an  easy  horizon- 
tal position,  and  the  capability  of  dress- 
ing and  cleaning  it  thorouglily  and  fre- 
quently, without  any  inoveineiit  or  dis- 
turbance whatever. 

I  accordingly  placed  the  injured  leg 
on  the  apparatus  referreil  to,  which  ad- 
mits of  the  knee  and  fodl  b  iiig  rendered 
fixed  piiinis,  wliile,  l»y  the  action  of  a 
screw,  the  necessary  degree  of  extension 
to  reduce  the  fracture  is  ex<ited  and 
maintained.  The  widely-separatid  lips 
of  the  wound  were  tlieii  ilrawii  to^^ethcr 
with  adhesive  straps,  and   oilier  nect  s- 


sary  dressings,  and  a  many-tailed  ban- 
dage was  applied. 

The  lad  had  received  some  bruises  on 
the  abdomen,  of  which  he  complained 
much  ;  a  few  leeches  were  ap])lied,  from 
which  he  derived  relief;  and  a  cooling 
jilan  of  treatment  was  jmrsued.  After 
the  dressing  he  made  scarcely  any  com- 
plaint of  the  leg.  In  three  days  the 
dressings  were  removed  and  replaced 
without  disturbance,  wliich  was  aiter- 
wards  done  regularly  every  second  day. 
Very  little  swelling  took  place  ;  but  from 
so  extensive  and  lacerated  n  w  ound  the 
discharge  was  necessarily  very  great ; 
nevertheless,  the  greatest  cleanliness 
was  easily  observed,  in  consciuence  of 
the  ease  with  whidi  it  was  dressed.  In 
a  few  davs  all  constitutional  disturbance 
sulisided ;  the  wound  began  to  contract, 
and  was  only  ])revented  from  finally 
healing  by  a  large  portion  of  bone, 
which  liad  died  in  consequence  of  being 
denuded  of  jieriosteuni. 

The  process  of  exfoliation  was  neces- 
sarily .slow,  and  required  four  months 
for  its  completion.  At  length  a  mass  of 
bone  was  thrown  ofl',  measuring  in 
length  nearly  tw  o  inches,  and  with  what 
was  originally  removcd,foiir inciies, and 
in  one  ]>art  conij)rising  almost  the  entire 
circumference  of  the  tibia,  but  gradually 
.sjielving  ofl"  to  the  surface  towards  the 
lower  end.  The  cavity  which  remain- 
ed gradually  filled  up,  and  at  the  end  of 
si.x  weeks  the  wound  has  entirely  healed. 
The  leg  is  without  deformity,  though  the 
bone  is  somewhat  broader  in  its  reno- 
vated diameter,  and  the  length  is  exactly 
jircscrved.  The  most  reinarkabl<>  feature 
in  its  appearance  is  the  very  extensive 
cicatrix  left  liy  tlie  wound. 

Witliont  d(iiil)l  I  must  look  njion  the 
tenninalion  of  the  case  as  highly  satis- 
factory, when  considered  as  a  test  of  the 
new  description  of  apjiaratus  employed. 
Without  the  advantage  of  perfect  ipiie- 
tude,  secured  by  the  sling,  and  the  hori- 
zontal attitude  of  the  li-g,  and  the  iiii- 
nsual  facilities  afforded  fiir  cleaiiiiii,'-  and 
dressing,  I  scarcely  think  it  possiide  that 
so  serious  an  injury  could  have  been  con- 
ducted to  a  safe  eoiKlusioii.  .V  drtaii<'d 
descriiitioii  of  the  apparatus  emidoyed 
would  take  up  loo  large  a  s])ace  in  your 
A  alualde  journal  ;  l)Mt  as  it  is  my  anxious 
desire  that  it  siioiihi  be  insjicdid  and 
tried  in  jiractice  by  my  professional 
brethren,  I  may  be  jiermitted  to  imntion 
that    it    mav   lie    examined    at    .Messix, 
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Weiss's,  in  the  Strand ;  and  that  a  short 
explanatory  description  of  it,  illustrated 
with  plates,  has  been  lately  published  by 
Mr.  Hig'hley,  in  Fleet- street. 

On  inspection  of  the  apparatus,  it  will 
be  found,  in  addition  to  the  peculiar 
facilities  for  dressing-  compound  iractures 
of  the  leg-,  and  for  suspending-  it  in  an 
easy  sling-,  to  possess  an  arrangement 
for  fractured  femur,  which  I  liave  used 
successfully,  and  uhicli  may  not  be  un- 
worthy of  attention,  more  especially  in 
its  applicability  to  fractures  in  the  upper 
third,  or  in  the  neck  of  the  bone. — I  re- 
main, sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  M.  Greenhow. 

Newcastle,  Nov.  2,  IS33. 


FINANCIAL  MANAGME NT  of  SELF- 
SUPPORTING  DISPENSARIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  been  applied  to  frequently  by 
gentlemen  and  secretaries  of  self-sup- 
porting', charitable,  and  parochial  Dis- 
pensaries, for  information  on  the  best 
manner  of  keeping-  their  accounts,  as 
well  as  of  combining  and  condensing 
their  annual  statements. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enoug-h  to 
allow  the  following-  formula  for  the  lat- 
ter purpose  to  appear  in  an  early  num- 
ber, as  it  will  afford  surgeons  an  oppor- 
tunity of  supplying  secretaries  with 
very  useful  information,  and  will  assist 
the  former  in  any  preliminary  calcula- 
tions they  may  wish  to  make  for  their 
own  districts. 

Every  person  who  is  actuated  by  a 
fatherly  regard  for  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  the  labouring  people,  by  en- 
-abling  them  to  redeem  tliemselves  pro- 
gressively, peaceably,  and  unostenta- 
tiously, from  parish  bondage,  and  who 
is  patriotically  desirous  of  assisting  go- 
veniment  in  strengthening  the  founda- 
tion of  society,  and  constitutionally  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  all  classes;  and 
every  surgeon  who  is  the  friend  of  order 
and  system  (the  want  of  vvhich,  by  the 
by,  amongst  themselves  it  is  that  para- 
lyses their  power,  weakens  their  influ- 


ence, and  lessens  their  hard-earned  pro- 
fits), cannot  fail  to  observe,  on  atten- 
tively reading  this  outline  of  a  yearly 
account  of  a  Self  supporting  Dispen- 
sary, that  the  foregoing  advantages 
viay  he  obtained,  and  that  such  a  Dis- 
pensary may  and  w  ill,  in  the  progress 
of  time,  be  the  nucleus  of  most  impor- 
tant statistical  as  well  as  medical  tables. 
These  tables  have  hitherto  been  made 
from  inadequate  sources  of  information  : 
some  have  been  too  conjectural,  or  have 
been  made  at  such  an  unreasonable  sa- 
crifice of  time  and  money  that  very  few 
have  been  able  to  undertake  their  con- 
struction. Some  amongst  us,  even  in  the 
quiet  retreat  of  a  country  town  or  manu- 
facturing village,  where  such  a  Dispen- 
sary is  established,  may  be  enabled  to  ve- 
rify and  perfect  the  admirable  and  useful 
line  of  observation  commenced  by  Mr. 
Thackrah,  on  the  effect  of  manufactures, 
trades,  &c.  on  life  and  health  ;  others, 
again,  on  bastardy,  the  time  of  mar- 
riage, wages,  agricultural  and  maiuir 
facturing  employments,  as  they  affect 
population ;  and  laudably  pass  their 
leisure  hours  in  instituting  comparisons 
with  other  districts  of  the  country  and 
denser  populations,  on  the  effect  that 
education,  climate,  soil,  modes  of  liv- 
ing, pauperism,  and  crime,  have  on  the 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  each 
separate  portion  of  the  community. 

Medical  men  have  it  in  their  power, 
in  co-operation  w  ith  the  abused  and  vili- 
fied clergy,  and  other  practically  wise 
and  good  men  with  which  the  country 
abounds,  to  "  win  the  affections"  of  the 
comparatively  industrious  among  the 
common  people,  and  neutralize  the  ten- 
dency to  sedition  and  anarchy  which  is 
too  general  among  the  idle  and  vicious- 
idle  and  vicious  because  improvident; — 
improvident,  because  "  beggary  is  made 
a  better  trade  than  the  spade  or  the 
workshop." 

These  considerations,  however  impor- 
tant, are  secondary  to  the  formation  of 
an  institution  that  shall  embrace,  n^  Me/r 
own  homes,  or  at  the  Dispensary,  as  the 
case  may  be,  all  the  sick  poor  of  a  dis- 
trict :  and  I  further  entertain  the  hope, 
that  in  a  iew  years  every  county  in  the 
kingdom,  commensurate  with  its  popu- 
lation, will  be  supplied  with  District 
or  Self-supporting  Dispensaries  (for 
the  name  is  inditferent),  on  the  com- 
bined principle  of  the  industrious  poor 
paying  for  themselves — the  patronized 
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and  yenterl  poor  being  paid  for  by  ho- 
norary subscnbtTS,  and  the  pariah  poor 
by  overseers  of  parishes.  As  the  former 
are  encouraged,  the  two  latter  classes 
will  decrease.  There  will  be  a  District 
Dispensary  required  for  every  locality 
liaving  8()00  inliahitants  in  a  circle  of 
tw  enn  -fine  miles ;  and  every  large 
town  with  ()(»,(KX)  inhabitants  should 
have  two  Dispensaries,  and  so  on  in  pro- 
portion. Many  counties  will  require 
twenty  Dispensaries,  and  some  even 
thirty  or  forty. 

Then    EVEKV   JUNIOR    MEMBER    of  the 

Hall,  or  of  the  College,  will  find  a 
clear  stage — he  mav  fairli/  commence 
his  career,  and  exercise  his  dear-l)ought 
skill,  without  the  sale  of  his  patrimony, 
or  the  resorting  to  the  mean  and  selfish 
arts  which  men  have  frequently  been 
compelled  to  a(ioj)t  on  beginning  prac- 
tice. If  aml)iti()us  of  distinguishino- 
himself  as  an  operating  surgeon,  and 
really  deserving  the  higjjcst  honours  in 
the  profession,  in  the  proo-ress  of  light 
and  liberality  there  possibly  may  be  a 


rule  made  at  our  county  hospital:-  that 
the  surgeons  to  those  institutions  sliall 
be  elected  by  the  surgeons  of  the  Dis- 
pensaries in  each  countv,  and  who  must 
be  better  judges  than  tlie  Hall,  the  Col- 
lege, or  the  pul)Iic,  of  the  qualifications 
of  any  man  to  fill  that  high  station.  It 
is  by  these  means  ouly,  w  liich  will  make 
the  juofession  more  useful,  and  there- 
fore more  jxijiular,  that  the  crisis  al- 
luded to  by  tlie  Presidentat  the  Sheffield 
Meeting  can  be  made  a  salutary  one, 
and  by  w  hich  the  character  and  respec- 
tability of  our  profession  can  be  raised  ; 
and  not  by  abusing  gentlemen  and  go- 
vernors for  patnniizing  (as  they  are 
atrociously  and  falsely  called  in  the 
Lancet)  "  human  slauyhter-houses" 
and  whose  statutes  and  regulations, 
after  all,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  have 
been  recommended  to  them  by  the  pro- 
.sjicctuses  of  medical  men. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Vour  hiuuble  servant,  &c. 

H.  L.  Smith. 

Southam,  Oct.  30,  Xh^Z. 


Th 


he  General  Yearly  Statement  of  the  Income  and  Evpenditure  of  the  Self- 

supporting.  Charitable,  and  Parochial  Dispensary,  for  the  District  of '-, 

in ,  for  1H;^3. 


INCOME. 

EXPENDITIRE. 

The  oTcrscers  of  the  parish "\ 

f 

of  (say  .A[fricola),on  bthalf/ 

£. 

To  druffs,  leeches,  &e 

SO 

of  their  paupers,  the  total  > 

2000 

40 

Paid    the  medical   officers,  for  at- 

population beinjj  (at  2/. perl 

tendance   at  the  Dispensarv  and 

100) J 

jouruics,  accordinc;  to  weekly  ac 

Owifex,  ditto        

1400 

28 

count,  as  follows  : — 

.Vf  achinator,  ditto      .... 

1600 

32 

M.  SaJns     .     .     .  £18  10     0) 

Familicus,  ditto        .... 

200 

4 

R.  Populi     .     .     .150     0     o( 
(".  Suprcma     .     .170     0     Of 

()I)esus,  ditto 

2000 

•10 

129 

(  amivorus,  ditto 

500 

10 

S.  I,cx     ....     60  10     0) 

Ilerhivorus,  ditto 

300 

10 

Dihpoticus,  ditto 

100 

2 

509 

DemiH-ratieus,  ditto.      .     .     . 

POO 

18 

Serviis,  ditto 

1600 

32 

Frigi'Ius,  ditto      ... 

3000 

60 

Examined  and  passed  by 

Visitors     T' Virtus 
C         in 
and 

The   dubseriptions    of    free) 

members*  fur  the  current^ 
year,   from     the     parishesT 

— 

300 

alH)ve  mentioned      .     .     .) 

Auditors    \  A^''""!^,  „ 
c  consislit." 

Total  Population    .     .     . 

12,900 

576 

•  Th»  proportion  of  free  membcni  In  each  p«- 
rl»h,  a*  wrll  ■«  tlir  n\iml)rr  of  honorary  sulxrri- 
b»ni.  will,  in  Homc  future  nt-itemrnt,  brromc  mat- 

311.— Mil. 


ter    for   fiirihrr    observationi  :    lliey   ore   better 
fitted  for  n  poltlcal  tlian  a  in  dical  journal. 
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To  annual  subscriptions  and  do- 
nations      

To  proceeds  of  sermons  at  the 
different  parishes 

Profits  on  a  ball  and  Bazaar 


£. 
100 

40 
90 


230 


To  one  year's  rent  of  Dispensary 
To  stationery,  printina:,  &c.     .     . 
To   Secretary's  and    Dispenser's  j 

salaries \ 

To  Collector's  and  Matron's  saJa-" 

ries _ 

To  wine,  brandy,  broth,  linen  .     , 
To  letters,  sundries,  &.c.    ... 
Coals  and  candles 
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MR.  GUTHRIE'S  REPLY 

TO 

MR.  KEY'S  STRICTURES   ON   HIS 
PAPER, 

"  ON  SOME  POINTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  ANATOMY  AND  SURGERY  OF  IN- 
GUINAL AND  FEMORAL  HEKNIiE." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  3Iedical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  AM  so  hardened  by  the  attacks  of  va- 
rious kinds  which  some  o-entlemen  from 
time  to  time  have  been  pleased  to  make, 
that  I  desire  the  journals  iu  which  such 
things  are  contained  may  not  be  brought 
tome,  and  I  rarely, therefore, read  these 
articles  unless  by  accident;  they  are 
thus  depri\  ed  of  their  sting,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  as  I  cannot  possibly  be 
displeased  at  that  uliich  I  do  not  know. 
If  I  submit  to  the  various  imputations 
thus  cast  upon  me,  it  is  only  because  I 
will  not  give  myself  the  trouble  and  un- 
easiness of  thinking  about,  or  of  an- 
swering them. 

The  "  Strictures"  in  your  journal  of 
the  9th  instant,  on  my  paper  on  Hernia, 
would  have  passed  unnoticed,  if  Mr.  Key 
had  not  attached  his  name  to  them.  His 
general  respectability,  and  more  parti- 
cularly his  connexion  with  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
induces  me  to  break  through  a  resolu- 
tion I  have  now  some  years  formed,  of 
never  entering  into  a  medical  contro- 
versy, and  particularly  an  angry  one; 
and  to  request  a  place  in  your  journal 
for  my  reply.  The  prenx  chevaliers  of 
the  bygone  days  were  often  in  the  habit 
before  they^  entered  into  mortal  combat, 
to  salute  each  other,  in  order  to  shew 
that  although  their  strife  was  deadly,  it 
was  dependent  upon  a  point  of  honour, 


and  not  upon  personal  feeling  and 
hatred. 

Mr.  Key,  for  the  simple  circumstance 
of  my  having  differed  in  opinion  with 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  the  most  unassum- 
ing manner  possible,  as  I  shall  shew  in 
the  sequel,  has  thought  it  right  to  treat 
me  generally  with  great  incivility;  to 
call  me  an  indolent  superficial  person, 
desirous  of  gilding  his  own  reputation 
at  the  expense  of  his  contemporaries;  ig- 
norant withal;  and  by  implication  not  to 
be  misunderstood  ;  little  better  than  a  li- 
terary thief  Well  indeed  may  the  bet- 
ter classes  of  society  say,  we  cannot  put 
our  sons  into  the  profession  of  surgery ; 
it  is  not  one  a  gentleman  can  enter. 
When  you  have  a  difference,  however 
trifling,  your  first  letters  are  written  in  all 
those  terms  of  violent  abuse  with  which 
those  of  all  other  persons  end.  When 
will  you  surgeons  become  civilized  i)e- 
ings,  and  learn  that  even  a  strong  argu- 
ment gains  no  sup])ort  from  personalities 
or  abusive  language  ?  Let  me  hope  that 
Mr.  Key  w  ill  pardon  the  liberty  I  take, 
in  offering  him  my  forgiveness  for  his 
incivility,  and  that  he  will  join  me  in 
showing  to  the  world,  that  the  President 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  a 
future  aspirant  for  that  honour,  can 
break  a  lance  on  a  difficult  point  iu 
anatomy  or  surgery-,  with  all  the  cour- 
tesy of  gentlemen  of  the  olden  time. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  my 
paper  were  printed,  and  of  these,  thirty- 
four  only  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  bookseller  for  sale ;  the  rest  I 
have  given  away,  or  reserved  for  a  fu- 
ture purpose.  In  the  introduction,  dated 
22d  August,  1833,  I  have  stated  it  had 
been  written  nearly  two  years,  and  that 
the  press  had  been  standing  many 
months,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  form 
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part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Collcf^e  of  Sur«j-eons. 
It  must  therefore  he  considered  as  the 
lecture  delivered  in  Fehniary  1831.  My 
wish  was,  that  it  and  all  other  papers 
should  be  read  ])uhlicly  in  tlic  theatre, 
before  the  Council  and  nicnihers,  assem- 
bled in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  lectures,  and  that  the  Coun- 
cil should  afttrwarils  determine  upon 
their  merits.  l)isa])pointed  in  this  ho])e, 
for  reasons  I  cannot  now  enter  into,  I 
desired  that  the  paj)er  mijj-ht  be  printed  ; 
but  before  I  did  so  I  sent  it  to  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  requestiufT  he  would  have  the 
goodness  to  read  it,  and  to  mark  any 
passapces  he  thoujrht  erroneous  a.s  re- 
jfardcd  iiim-elf,  or  did  not  apjtrove  of,  in 
order  that  they  mij^ht  be  altered  to  his 
satisfaction.  He  kej)t  the  jjroof  sheet 
three  weeks,  and  returned  it  with  an  oli- 
jection,  written  in  his  own  hand  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  first  j)a;ife,  to  one  pas- 
sage only,  vi/.  that  at  page  20,  in  which 
I  .say  that  bleeding  in  strangulated  her- 
nia "  has  Iteen  recommended  by  Sharp, 
Pott,  B.  Bell,  Sal)atier,  Richtcr,  C(.llc- 
sen,  Scarjia,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooi)cr, 
names  wliich  can  never  l)e  surpassed  in 
resiiectabilitv,  whilst  Wilnier,  Alanscm, 
ana  others,  have  puljlished  against  the 
practice."  In  the  proof.  Sir  A.  Cooper's 
name  did  not  stand  w  ith  the  first  party, 
but  with  Wilnur  and  Alanson,  and  to 
this  he  objected.  I  immediately  altered 
it ;  but  he  wished  that  we  should  read 
over  that  jiart  of  his  f<dio  work  together, 
in  wliich  he  con>i(lcred  hisojiinion  to  be 
given  tlif  oilier  way,  which  \»e  did;  and 
I  tobl  him  that  I  harl  copied  tliis  passage 

i»r«cisely  a.s  it  stood,  from  Mr.  S.  Cooj»er\s 
dictionary,  for  reasons  I  shall  presently 
a.vsign.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  other 
objeetioii  ;  he  said  he  had  not,  and  I 
of  course  had  no  farther  alterations  to 
make.  Living  on  tenns  of  friendship 
^*illl  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  sitting  at  the 
same  table  fifty  niglils  a  year  with  the 
utmost  liarmctny,  and  going  home  with 
him,  Mr.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Keate,  in 
his  carriage  the  same  evenini.rs,  I  fell  it 
wiLs  due  to  him  to  snl)mit  to  his  pi  nisal, 
previously  to  its  being  ]iiiblislied,  a  paper 
on  a  subjeet  which  bad  been,  and  was 
still,  peculiar  to  him  ;  I  Celt  it  was  oniv 
a  j)roper  eomplinieiit  to  ask  his  correc- 
lions  and  olijections.  I  leave  it  to  the 
decision  of  the  profession,  whether  it  was 

]>o<isible  to  jiay  a  greater  mark  of  friend- 
y,  nay,  of  respectful  atteiitiuu,  to  any 


If  I  did  shew  myself  ignorant  of  the 
then  e.visting  state  of  surgery  on  the  sub- 
ject in  question, in  my  lectures, asMr. Key 
states,  it  was  not  for  want  of  good  teach- 
ing,, inasmuch  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  had 
done  me  the  favour  to  instruct  me,  in  the 
course  of  his  examinations  of  some  of  the 
candidates  for  the  dij)Ioma,  atid  l)y 
sketching  the  parts  on  paper,  according 
to  his  views  of  them,  and  lastly  by  dis- 
secting them  with  me.  It  was  either 
through  wilfulness,  or  that  obstinacy 
which  induces  a  man  to  adhere  to  his 
own  opinion  when  he  thinks  it  right, 
in  ])rererence  to  follow  ing,  like  a  para- 
site, the  opinion  of  another  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  less  correct,  that  I  chose  to 
deviate  from  it.  When  I  found  I  could 
not  quite  accord  with  the  opinions  I 
hearcl  Sir  Astley  Cooper  deliver,  nor 
with  the  pen-and-ink  sketches  with 
which  he  sup])orted  them,  I  asked  him 
to  come  and  look  at  the  jiarts  I  had  pre- 
pared ;  and  I  had  five  male  j)el\cs  on 
the  talde  for  demonstration,  at  a  period, 
in  February  1831,  when  e\en  one  was 
scarcely  obtainable  in  London  without 
great  difficulty  and  expense.  He  ap- 
pointed the  hour,  two  o'clock,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Clift,  senior  and 
junior,  Mr.  Owen,  and  myself,  he 
worked  until  near  four  upon  the  opposite 
side  fif  the  same  suliject,  engraved  plate 
1.  The  dissection  thus  made  was  drawn 
bv  Mr.  Clift,  senior,  anfl  is  engraved  in 
plate  2,  lieing  the  first  figure.  I  did  not 
then  admit  that  it  sup])orted  the  state- 
ments luade  by  Sir  Astley  Coojier  in  his 
work  on  the  Testis,  in  wliich  this  subject 
is  introduced,  and  I  would  not  say  it  in 
the  theatre.  I  do  not  admit  it  now; 
and  if  gentlemen  choose  to  accuse  me  of 
ignorance  because  I  w  ill  not  teach  what 
they  believe,  but  which  I  do  not,  thev 
arc  at  liberty  to  do  it,  but  I  do  not  think 
with  justice  ;  they  ought  rather  to  accuse 
me  of  an  obstinate  adherence  to  what 
they  think  cmuieous  ojiinions.  Lest, 
however,  I  should  apjiear  to  have  taken 
an  undue  athantage  of"  an  net  of  kind- 
ness, I  thought  it  right  to  have  Sir  A. 
Coojier's  own  lilhoi,^ra]di  figure,  con- 
tained in  bis  o\»n  work  on  the  Testis, 
cojtied,  and  it  is  given  as  figure  3,  plate 
second,  and  with  the  letter-pn-ss  expla- 
nation. B'lf  I  do  mon — I  give  the 
ultolr  pff:snffe  in  tlir  Imrlif  of  Sir  A. 
Cno/ter^s  hook,  tritltoitt  tlir  omisxioii  of  a 
siiiifle  irord :  it  occujties  luarlv  all 
pages  eight  and  nine;  so  that  if  t  had 
iiit(  nded    to   misrepresent,    or    roli    Sir 
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Astley  of  his  just  claims,  I  have  done  it 
in  so  very  extraordinary  a  manner,  that 
there  is  not  a  dog-  that  runs  the  streets 
that  would  not  be  able  to  perceive  it, 
provided  he  could  read. 

I  must  beg  the  reader  to  pause,  and 
ask  himself,  what  man  can  do  more  to 
another,  than  to  <rive  every  word  he  has 
said  0)1  the  subject  in  question  ?  I  ask 
again,  can  any  man  wish  for  more  in  an 
inquiry,  than  to  have  all  he  has  written 
distinctly  laid  before  the  judges  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  a  man  who  acts  in  this 
way  can  be  accused  of  not  having  re- 
fen-ed  to  the  original  work  of  the  author? 
I  should  have  thought  not,  but  Mr.  Key, 
through  inadvertence,  has  done  it.  I 
feel  assured  he  will  lose  no  time  in  re- 
tracting, in  tlie  strongest  manner,  the  in- 
sulting- expressions  he  has  made  use  of 
towards  me,  particularly  in  the  second 
column  of  the  first  page  of  his  critique. 

He  has,  in  the  first  column,  the  follow- 
ing passage ; — "  Air.  Guthrie  has  an- 
nounced that  he  takes  the  descriptions  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  parts  from  Mr. 
Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  criticise  them  as  if  he  were  in 
full  possession  of  the  several  authoi-s' 
sentiments.  He  contents  himself  with 
the  brief  description  given  in  the  same 
work,  as  evidence  of  the  exact  state  of 
science  up  to  the  period  at  which  he 
commences  his  labours  of  discovery," 
&c.  To  this  passage  I  have  »ne  serious 
objection;  it  is  simply — that  I  have 
never  made  such  announcement,  that  I 
have  never  said  the  thing,  nor  done  it. 
I  have  said,  "  That  it  may  not  be  con- 
sidered I  am  combating  a  shadow,  I 
shall  first  shew  Avhat  are  the  opinions  of 
some  of  the  ablest  anatomists  who  have 
written  on  these  points,  and  then  to  de- 
velop my  own."  "  Mr  S.  Cooper, 
whose  Surgical  Dictionary  may  be  justly 
consulted  as  a  summary  of  the  opinions 
of  the  principal  surgeons  of  Europe,  has 
given,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  work  of 
1830,  page  653,  the  following  account, 
compiled  with  especial  reference  to  the 
works  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Messrs.  Law- 
rence, Scarpa,  Wesselback,  Cloquet,  and 
Langenbeck."  I  then  proceed  to  give 
this  summary,  being  Mr.  Cooper's  own 
opinion,  containing  Mr.  Lawrence's,  but 
which  I  did  not  adopt  until  I  had  twice 
read  the  latter  gentleman's  statement  in 
his  own  work  ;  and  this  summary  is  fol- 
lowed (the  reader  will  be  surprised  to 
hear),  by  translations  made  by  myself 


from  the  works  of  Cloquet  and  Blandin, 
with  allusion  to  similar  passages  in  par- 
ticular pages  of  Velpeau,  occupying 
three  pages;  which  translations  are  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  book  in  exist- 
ence but  my  own.  And  this  is  followed 
by  the  whole  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  ori- 
ginal statement,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
making  in  all  five  pag-es  of  anatomical 
description,  one-eighth  of  the  whole  of 
my  paper,  not  one  line  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Cooper's  Dictionary ;  and 
yet  Mr.  Key  says  that  I  have  taken  these 
descriptions  from  it.  I  will  not  charge 
Mr.  Key  with  any  thing  more  than  a 
too  vivid  imagination,  which  has  made 
him  neglect  the  facts  as  they  stand,  in 
the  ardour  of  his  desire  to  punish  me. 

Having  given  the  words  of  Cloquet, 
Blandin,  and  Sir  A.  Cooper,  from  their 
own  works,  I  proceed  to  express  my  sur- 
prise at  the  great  difference  which  exists 
between  their  diflferent  versions  of  the 
same  thing;  and  then  endeavour  to  con- 
vey my  own  views  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Key  seems  to  make  small  account  of 
Jules  Cloquet,  but  I  will  venture  to 
assure  the  readers  of  this  paper  that  his 
work  on  the  Anatomy  of  Hernia  is  by 
far  the  most  laborious  work  we  have  ou 
the  subject.  He  gives  an  account  of  the 
appearances  of  several  hundred  dissec- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  this 
subject;  he  describes  the  appearances 
observable  in  different  varieties  of  struc- 
ture ;  and  it  is  to  him  we  owe  the  first 
correct  description  in  print  of  the  cre- 
master  muscle.  In  this  part  of  my  paper 
I  have  quoted  his  words,  and  with  refe- 
rence to  the  page  in  his  book  in  which 
they  are  to  be  found.  I  have  done  the 
same  by  Breschet;  and  yet  it  is  said  I 
have  copied  this  from  Mr.  Cooper,  who 
does  not  say  one  word  on  the  subject. 
The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  whole 
of  this  misrepresentation  is,  that  he  says 
I  am  shy  (page  196  of  your  journal)  of 
consulting  Sir  A.  Cooper's  works,  and 
rather  trust  to  "  reports"  of  his  opinions; 
he  therefore,  for  my  information,  and  not 
of  your  readers,  as  he  distinctly  says, 
does  me  the  favour  of  transcribing  part 
of  a  description,  the  whole  of  which  I 
have  given  at  full  length  in  the  very 
words  of  Sir  Astley,  and  not  only  the 
words,  but  the  plate  to  boot.  Surely 
Mr.  Key  could  not  have  been  in  his 
right  mind  when  he  made  this  state- 
ment, or  was  careless  of  the  result,  pro- 
vided he  had  the  opportunity  of  offering 
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mc  an  insult,  whkli  lie  must  have  known 
would  be  rc|)ellt'il,  in  a  short  week  or 
two,  to  his  own  inevitable  discomfiture. 

I  have  not  criticized  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  work  in  mv  ]iai)er;  my  warm 
reg^ard  for  him  j)n'ventea  my  even  w  ish- 
injr  to  do  so,  and  this  letter  proves  it. 
I  stated  his  opinions  verbatim,  and 
without  reserve,  and  then  placed  my 
own  in  succession.  The  reader  may 
collect  from  them  that  there  is  a  diffe- 
rence of  o])inion,  l)ut  it  is  not  so  stated  ; 
there  is  just  hint  sufficient  to  an  ana- 
tomist to  set  him  to  work. 

Mr.Key  isexceedin^jly  displeased  with 
me  because  I  have  said  that  in  18^31  it 
was  the  prevailin<r  opinion  of  modern 
surg^cons,  that  the  parts  througli  ^^hich 
an  intriiinal  hernia  passes  or  proceeds 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
causes  of  strangulation.  I  am  soiry  he 
should  be  displeased,  but  I  cannot  help 
it :  I  am  of  tiie  same  opinion  still,  and 
may  be  a  very  obstinate  person ;  but  if 
my  readers  will  consult  the  recollections 
they  entertained  on  this  subject  in  Febru- 
ary 1H31,  when  the  lecture  was  deliver- 
ed, (and  my  ])aper  alludes  to  nothing 
written  since  that  period),  I  suspect  many 
— nay,  most  of  them,  will  agree  that 
they  did  hold  such  o])iiiions. 

Mr.  Key  (page  196,  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  second  column)  says,  "  Not,  however, 
to  disparage  the  labours  of  Mr.  Guthrie, 
but  to  give  him  full  credit  for  his  disco- 
very, let  us  see  what  addition  be  has 
made  to  our  know  ledge  of  the  anatomy 
of  this  canal,  and  in  what  he  differs  from 
Sir  .\stb'y  ('(loprr.  .\fltr  a  careful  pe- 
rusal, I  lniii\c  I  discover  that  in  his 
disM'ction  he  makes  the  nniseular  fil)res 
of  the  transversali'<  pass  in  a  more  cir- 
cular fonn  under  the  spennatic  cord,  and 
around  the  lower  margin  of  the  ujiper 
abdominal  opening;"  and  further  on  lie 
says,  "  Perliaps  Mr.  (Jutbrie  may  have 
found  the  fibres  more  coiupletely  circu- 
lar in  his  dissection  for  the  College  lec- 
ture than  Sir  Astley  Cooper  may  have 
•iescribed  them."  I  am  sorry"  to  be 
obliged  again  to  differ  w  ith  Mr.  Key  (ui 
tlie  point  of  what  I  have  really  said  in 
print;  but  I  believe  I  have"  written 
i  exactly  the  reverse  — that  the  libns 
alluded  to  w  ere  not  circi//n/-  but  xtruiyfil. 
In  page  lt)7,  Mr.  Key  proceeds  to 
misquote  what  I  have  written,  |»age  19 
of  my  paj)cr,  and  then  calndy  savs,  "  it 
is  not  (|nite  clear,"— a  fact  which  I  ad- 
mit, but  it  is  because  the  scolcnce  is  his 


—  not  mine.  lie  has  inadvertently 
changed  the  word  circllar  into  mus- 
cular, and  made  nonsense  of  it. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  works  on  the  subject  are  in 
every  library,  and  as  my  paper  cannot 
by  any  pos.sibility  be  there  also,  I  shall 
copy  my  statement : — 

"  Sir  Astley  Cooper  first  gave  to  the 
fascia  the  name  oi  faxcia  transrersalis, 
and  drew  attention  to  it  in  so  marked  a 
manner  as  to  attract  that  of  other  ana- 
tomists. Jules  Clofjuet  made  it  an  object 
of  particular  study,  and  Blandin  and 
Vel])cau  consider  it  to  have  beeu  more 
accurately  investigated  by  him,  on  which 
account  1  have  transcribed  his  account  of 
it,  page  5.  Cloquct  says,  that  he  had  not 
seen  Sir  Astley  Cttoper's  work,  but  had 
formed  his  ideas  of  it  from  that  of  Mr. 
Law  rence ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  he, 
Blandin,  and  Vrlpeau,  have  fallen  into  a 
misapprehension  on  the  subject,  common 
to  many  of  our  own  countrymen,  who 
ha\c  dcscril)ed  thatto  be  fascia  transver- 
salis  alone,  w  hich  is  in  reality  the  tendon 
or  aponeurosis  (tf  the  transversalis  mus- 
cle implanted  upon  it ;  for  without  such 
misapprehension  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  tne  spermatic  cord  always  lies  on 
the  fascia  transversalis  in  any  part  of  its 
course  after  it  has  passed  the  superior 
oj)ening  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  has 
emerged  from  under  tlie  fleshy  fibres  of 
the  transversalis  muscle :  nevertheless, 
this  is  said  to  l»e  the  case.  The  state- 
ment made  by  Cloquet,  Blandin,  and 
Velpeau,  that  the  fascia  transversalis 
arises  from  the  inner  edge  of  Poiipart's 
ligament  by  a  reflection  upwanls  on  that 
part,  whilst  Sir  Astley  Cooper  describes 
It  as  passing  l)eiieatb,  to  form  the  sheath 
of  the  femoral  vessels,  is  another  cause, 
I  suspect,  of  the  misunderstanding  which 
has  taken  place.  Ciocpiet,  who  wrote 
from  very  laborious  observation,  .says,  in 
a  note  at  ji;ige  '2(5  of  bis  work,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  th^  observations  1  ba\e(|Uoted, 
page  (i,  '  that  very  often  the  fascia  tniiis- 
Tcrsalis  is  evidently  formed  of"  two  apo- 
neurotic layers,  which  are  united  on  a 
level  with  tlie  top  of  the  crural  arch.  Of 
these  tlie  anterior  conies  from  the  arch 
itself  (Poiiparts  ligament),  the  posterior 
being  only  a  continuation  of  the  fiuscia 
iliaca,  wiiich  (juits  the  iliac  muscle  to 
ascend  upon  the  anterior  ^\all  oftbe  ab- 
domen. These  two  layers  thus  reunited 
proceed  back  to- back  between  the  tninx- 
versalismu-sck-  and  the  peritoneum.     It 
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is  easy  to  separate  them  on  the  outside 
of  the  superior  opeuing-  of  the  inguinal 
canal,  but  on  the  inside  and  around  it 
the  J  are  intimately  united.  When  this 
formation  is  met  with,  the  posterior  layer 
passes  usually-  behind  the  rectus  muscle 
in  its  way  to  the  linea  alba,  whilst  the 
anterior  one  is  continuous  with  the  edg-e 
of  the  tendon  of  the  rectus.  The  epig^as- 
tric  artery  is  sometimes  posterior,  some- 
times anterior,  and  sometimes  even  be- 
tween these  two  layers.'  This  descrip- 
tion, which  Cloquet  gives  as  of  an  acci- 
dental occun-ence,  is,  in  my  opinion,  that 
w  hich  most  frequently  takes  place ;  and 
if  the  fascia  ti-ansversalis  be  said  to  be 
composed  of  two  layers,  the  anterior  be- 
ing- fibrous,  the  posterior  cellular,  much 
confusion  will  be  avoided. 

"  The  division  which  is  made  of  the 
fascia  transvei-salis  into  two  parts,  where 
it  lines  the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  one  be- 
ing- called  external,  the  other  internal, 
or  anterior  and  posterior  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  (but  which  are  not  the  anterior 
and  posterior  layers  of  Cloquet,)  the 
spermatic  cord  passing  between  them 
through  an  opening  which  is  named 
the  superior  opening  of  the  inguinal 
canal,  is  also  a  fertile  source  of  inconve- 
nience to  the  student,  who  will  seek  in 
vain  for  any  such  opening.  If  he  is 
taught  to  consider  the  fascia  transversa- 
lis  as  a  sheet  of  condensed  cellular 
membrane  divisible  in  some  parts  into 
two  layers,  passing  upwards  from  Pou- 
part's  "ligament  to  fortify  the  peritoneum, 
he  will  readily  understand  it ;  and  if  he 
is  shewn  that  at  a  certain  spot  it  be- 
comes much  thinner,  and  allows  the 
spermatic  cord  to  pass  through,  he  can- 
not fall  into  any  misapprehension.  This 
part  is  not,  however,  an  opening ;  it  is 
merely  the  thin  portion  of  the  fascia, 
which,  as  the  testis  escaped  from  the 
abdomen,  \yas  earned  forward  by  that 
gland,  and  is  now  seen  attaching  itself 
to  the  spemiatic  cord.  If  this  cord  be 
drawn  down,  and  an  incision  be  made 
around  it,  close  to  where  it  is  attached 
to  the  peritoneum,  a  sort  of  ring  is 
formed,  and  if  the  finger  be  introduced, 
the  thin  part  can  be  stretched  or  torn, 
until  the  firm  internal  edge  of  the  denser 
anterior  layer  of  fascia  transversalis  can 
be  distinctly  seen,  having  the  epigastric 
artery  a  little  to  its  iniier  side.  The 
outer  side  of  the  ring  is  not  so  well 
marked,  and  the  liole  thus  made  by  the 
finger  is  usually  so  large,  and  its  "outer 


edge  so  weak,  as  to  occasion  little  fear 
of  any  great  constriction  being  made  by 
it  on  any  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen  which  may  be  protruded 
through  it.  It  is,  therefore,  not  the 
part  which  constitutes  the  stricture  at 
what  is  called  the  inner  ring. 

"  ^Vhen  the  peritoneum  is  carefully 
removed  from  the  inside  of  the  wall  of 
the  abdomen,  by  tearing-  through  the 
cellular  membrane  which  attaches  the 
one  to  the  other,  the  fibrous  or  anterior 
layer  of  fascia  transversalis  is  not  the 
part  next  brought  into  view,  but  a  dis- 
tinct layer  of  cellular  structure  resem- 
bling fascia,  although  oftentimes  loaded 
with  fat,  which  can  be  readily  dissected 
off  in  a  complete  sheet,  can-ying  with  it 
the  epigastric  vessels  which  adhere  rather 
to  it  than  to  the  fibrous  texture  in  front. 
This  cellular  layer  I  take  to  be  the  same 
thing  as  the  posterior  layer  of  Cloquet ; 
but  whetlier  it  is  or  not,  it  passes  behind 
the  rectus  to  meet  its  fellow  from  the 
opposite  side,  covers  the  iliac  vessels  be- 
low, and  passes  under  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, forming-  their  cellular  and  adipose 
sheath  and  the  septum  which  passes  be- 
tween them.  When  this  cellular  layer 
is  turned  down,  (as  in  Plate  III.  fig.  1,) 
the  fibrous  fascia  transversalis  is  brought 
into  view.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to 
turn  the  latter  down  from  the  transver- 
salis muscle,  two  inches  above  Poupart's 
ligament,  it  is  often  found  to  adhere 
very  firmly  to  it  and  to  its  aponeurosis. 
When  muscular  at  this  part,  many  of 
the  fibres  seem  to  be  implanted  on  it, 
although  both  muscle  and  aponeurosis 
are  sometimes  wanting,  in  which  case 
only  can  the  spermatic  cord  lie  upon  the 
fascia  transvei-salis.  ^Mien  the  tendon* 
of  the  internal  oblique  and  transvei-salis 
muscles  are  complete  and  well  marked, 
and  they  and  the  fascia  transversalis  are 
traced  inwards  to  the  rectus  muscle,  the 
two  tendons  aie  seen  to  pass  in  front  of 
it  very  distinctly;  the  fibrous  layer  of 
the  fascia  transversalis,  on  the  contrary, 
divides,  the  anterior  and  thickest  part  is 
attached  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  rec- 
tus ;  the  other,  which  is  verjtlnn,  passes 
behind  the  rectus  to  meet  its  fellow  from 
the  opposite  side ;  but  at  the  lower  part, 
close  to  the  pubes,  a  portion  of  the  fascia 
transversalis  becomes  very  strong,  and 
resembles,  more  than  any  thing  else,  a 
round  white  tendon  going  to  be  inserted 
into  the  pubes  near  its  symphysis,  and 
behind  the  rectus.  The  interspace  formed 
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by  the  reccdencc  of  the  two  insertions  is 
very  distinct,  the  rectus  filling  it  up*. 
The  fascia  transversalis  passing  exter- 
nally from  this  sort  of  tendinous  inser- 
tion, is  attached  to  the  inside  of  Giniher- 
nat's  liiranient,  of  which  it  forms  the 
internal  layer,  and  is  then  continuous 
with  the  ])elvic  fascia.  Passing  from 
the  up])er  edge  of  Giniheniat's  ligament, 
or  the  tliird  insertion  of  tlie  external  ob- 
lique muscle,  to  the  inner  edge  of  Pou- 
])art's  ligament,  or  the  second  iusertiou 
of  the  same  muscle,  the  fascia  transversa- 
lis seems  to  adhere  so  strongly  as  to  ap- 
pear to  be  a  reflection  upwards  from  it, 
which  is  the  view  taken  of  it  by  the 
French  anatomists;  but  if  care  be  taken 
in  making  the  dissection,  it  can  with 
some  difficulty  be  se])arated  from  it,  and 
be  xhown  to  ]»ass  under  the  ligament  to 
form  the  se])tum  crurale,  and  the  anterior 
part  of  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels. 
Exterior  to  the  femoral  arterv,  the  fascia 
transversalis  is  firmly  attaclicd  to  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  and  is  continuous  with 
the  iliac  fascia. 

"  The  transversalis  muscle  lies  imme- 
diately u])on  the  fascia  transversalis.  Its 
inferior  edge  is  said  to  jtass  over  the 
spermatic  cord  at  the  inner  or  superior 
o|MMiin<»-  of  the  ring,  in  order  to  form, 
with  the  internal  oblique,  the  sheath  of 
thi'  rectus.  This  I  believe  to  be  in  many 
instances  an  incorrect  description.  In 
the  demonstration  rif  these  parts  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
g'eoiis,  I  had  tin-  op])ortunitv  of  showing 
(see  Plate  I.)  the  transversalis  muscle 
advancintj-  fleshy  or  muscular  until  it 
reached  the  spcnnatic  cord  ;  a  portion 
of  it  then  took  the  usual  ccuirse  above 
and  i)\  <T  it,  whilst  another  portion  ]iassed 
below  it,  the  terminating  muscular  fibres 
of  which  were  inserted  along  the  inner 
edge  of  I'ouparl's  iiy^anieiit  up  to  the 
pubex.  The  nnix  iilarity  of"  this  inser- 
tion wasadmittefi  by  the  » arious  teaclnrs 
of  anatomy  and  other  competent  judges 
who  were  present.  The  lower  ])art  of 
the  abibimen  was  thus  shown  to  be  de- 
fended bv  a  laviT  of  muscular  and  ten- 
dinous (iLres,  lyiny  upon  the  fii)rous 
laver  of  the  fascia  transversalis;  and 
the  spennatie  cord  pasM-d,  not,  as  it  is 
usually  staled,  under  the  inferior  edge 
of  the  transversalis  nius<le,  but  throu<;h 
a  split  in   it,  originally  formed  for  the 


purpose  of  giving  passage  to  the  testis. 
This  split  or  opening  was  rounded  on 
its  under  part,  where  the  spermatic  cord 
rested  upon  it,  and  formed  a  small  open- 
ing essentially  muscular  in  e^ery  direc- 
ti<m,  and  much  less  in  size  than  that 
which  is  described  as  the  opening  of  the 
fascia  transversalis,  which  adheres  to 
the  internal  surface  of  the  muscle*. 

"  It  is  this  part,  therefore,  and  not  the 
fascia  trans\ ersalis  alone,  which  consti- 
tutes the  inner  or  superior  opening  of 
the  inguinal  canal  for  all  surgical  pur- 
poses. The  transversalis  muscle  does 
not,  however,  in  the  generality  of  in- 
stances, send  its  inferior  portion  fbr«  ards, 
and  b, Death  the  spcnnatic  cord,  in  so 
marked  a  manner.  Tiiis  part  of  the 
muscle  more  frequently  becomes  ten- 
dinous and  aponeurotic;  but  its  fibres, 
although  tendinous,  are  distinctly  mark- 
ed, nnining  transversely  in  continuity 
with  the  flesh  v  fibres  of  the  muscle,  and 
are  inseparably  united  to  Pou])art's  liga  - 
mentt-  In  some  instances  the  muscular 
fibres  of  tlie  transversalis  do  not  take  so 
oblique  a  direction  from  withcuit  inwards 
and  downwards,  but  crossing  more 
horizontally,  send  down  a  narrow  ten- 
don, on  forming  with  the  internal  oh- 
lique  the  sheatii  of  the  rectus,  w  hich  de- 
scends almost  perpendicularly  for  some 
distance,  to  be  inserted  into  the  tuberosity 
or  spine  of  the  os  pubis+.  The  inferior 
or  aponeiMotic  part  of  the  transversalis 
may  be  ecjually  present,  forming  the 
inferior  edge  of  the  inner  o])ening  of  the 
inguinal  canal;  but  this  formation  can- 
not take  place  if  the  spermatic  cord 
pas.ses  immediately  over  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, in  which  case  this  ligament  fonns 
the  under  part  of  the  inner  opening  of 
the  inguinal  canal,  the  lower  euge  of  the 
transvjrsalis  muscle  the  upper,  and  the 
fascia  transversalis  the  sides.  The  epi- 
gastric artery  runs  w  ithin  a  few  lines  of 
distance  from  the  internal  edge  of  this 
jtart  or  iq>ening;  and  between  this  ves- 
sel, on  the  outside,  the  edge  of  the  rectus 
on  the  oth(  r,  and  Poupart's  ligament 
below,  as  tiie  base,  the  triangular  space 
of  lles.selbaeh  is  lornied,  tlirough  wliicli 
that  sort  ol  lieniia  takes  jda<  <•,  \»  hich  Ls 
called  iiitrriml  by  him,  but  tlirect  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  more  coinuion  <uie,  which,  pass- 
in;;  through  the  inner  (u-  superior  open- 


•  It  is  ill  the  face  of  thi*  that  Mr.  Key,  p..  199, 
fir>l  roliiniii,  rhar«rH  me  u-itli  being  ignorant  01' 
Ibc  unc  iiMcrlhiii,  whilst  I  Iibtc  <thc\vn  two. 
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ing  of  the  ring',  is  called  external  by 
Hesselbach,  and  oblique  inguinal  hernia 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 

"  When  the  transversalis  muscle  is  in- 
serted broadly  into  Poupart's  ligament 
by  its  superior  fibres  onh',  the  anterior 
ones  pass  on  to  form  the  sheath  of  the 
rectus,  and  to  be  inserted  into  the  tube- 
rosity of  the  OS  pubis ;  but  a  layer  of 
fibres  internal  to  these  (the  folded  fibres 
of  Sir  Astley  Cooper*)  are  implanted 
on  the  fibrous  external  layer  of  the  fas- 
cia ti-ansversalis,  and  cmve  downwards 
to  be  inserted  into  Poupart's  ligament, 
or  proceed,  according  to  Breschet,  tc 
form  what  he  calls  the  pretended  lig'a- 
ment  of  Gimbeniat,  and  wjiich  he  will 
not  admit  to  be  a  third  insertion  of  the 
external  oblique  muscle.  These  fibres 
are  de])icted  by  Cloquet  (Plate  I.  fig.  3.) 
as  belonging  to  the  fascia  transversalis, 
and  by  Breschet  (Plate  III.  fig.  I.),  in 
his  Considerations  et  Observations  Ana- 
tomiques  et  Pathologiques  sur  la  Hernie 
Femorale,  Paris  1819,  as  essentially  go- 
ing to  form  the  internal  la^er of  Gim- 
bernat's  ligament,  of  which  the  fascia 
lata  of  the  thigh  supplies  the  outer. 
They  are  very  distinctly  shewn  in  Plate 
II  I.fig.I., and  certain  other  fibres  running 
in  a  less  curved  and  more  vertical  direc- 
tion, belonging  to  the  anterior  or  fibrous 
layer  of  tlie  fascia  transversalis,  are 
equally  well  marked.  These  fortify 
this  part  in  an  especial  manner,  and 
something"  like  the  way  in  which  the 
outer  angle  of  the  external  ring  is 
strengthened  b}'  fibres  crossing  in  a  si- 
milar manner. 

"  It  may  apjiear  that  I  am  laying 
claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  muscularity 
of  the  superior  opening-  of  the  ingui- 
nal canal,  after  such  a  structure  had 
Vicen  previously  described  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper.  I  had  not,  however,  seen  his 
work  at  the  time  ;  and  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  my  mentioning  my  ideas  to 
him,  that  he  made  the  dissection  with 
Ml'.  Owen  and  myself,  engraved  in 
Plate  II.  fig-.  1.,  to  shew  us  his  view  of 
the  sul)ject.  The  opinion,  that  this 
o])eningis  in  many  instances  a  muscular 
one,  was,  I  believe,  first  advanced  by 
myself,  having  always  maintained  that 
point  since  the  jear  1816,  although  I 
had  not  been  able  to  give  a  demonstra- 
tive proof  of  it  until  the  delivery  of  my 
lecture  on  the  subject  in  the  theatre  of 
the  College    of  Surgeons.     There    is, 

♦  Fourth  variety. 


however,  a  difference  between  us,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  muscularity  is 
eftected.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  considers 
it  to  be  accomplished  by  what  he  calls 
the  folded  fibres  of  the  transversalis, 
that  is,  the  internal  layer  of  the  fibres 
of  the  muscle  which  turn  down  inside 
the  ring-  to  be  inserted  into  Poupart's 
ligament,  according  to  Breschet  as  ten- 
don of  the  transversalis  going  on  to 
form  the  internal  layer  of  Gimbemat's 
ligament,  or  accoi'ding  to  Cloquet  being 
inserted  into  his  anterior  layer  of  the 
fascia  transversalis,  as  a  part  of  which 
he  has  depicted  them.  According  to 
my  view  of  the  matter,  the  ring,  open- 
ing, or  slit,  cannot  be  rendered  a  com- 
plete muscular  circle,  by  any  muscular 
fibres  which  merely  pass  over  and  curve 
round  to  one  side  for  insertion ;  one  half, 
or  at  most  two-thirds  only,  of  a  circle  can 
be  effected  by  such  disposition  of  fibres  ; 
but  if  an  inferior  portion  of  transversalis 
muscle  be  admitted,  and  in  the  manner 
I  have  demonstrated  it,  then  the  circle 
is  completed,  and  its  muscularity  is  es- 
tablished, in  all  cases  in  which  such  a 
disposition  of  fibres  exists.  If  I  might 
venture  to  try  to  reconcile  these  views, 
I  would  do  it  by  saying  that  the  circu- 
lar structure  can  only  take  place  when 
the  opening-  or  ring  is  formed  by  a  split 
in  the  muscle,  or  in  it  and  its  aponeu- 
rosis, andean  only  be  shewn  advantage- 
ously as  a  circle  when  the  part  has  suf- 
fered a  certain  degree  of  distention, 
which  brings  it  to  that  form;  but  even 
in  that  case  there  are  no  perfectly  circu- 
lar fibres,  each  apparently  circular  one 
being  of  necessity  formed  of  two  parts, 
one  from  the  upper,  and  one  from  the 
under  edge  of  the  transversalis." 

"  If  the  hernia  is  of  long  standing, 
two  great  changes  take  place  in  tlie  si- 
tuation and  even  in  the  structure  of  the 
parts.  The  opening  in  the  trans\  ersalis 
muscle  becomes  dilated  and  rounded. 
This  change  takes  place  principally  in 
the  superior  fibres  of  the  uuisclc,  which 
instead  of  running  obliquely  downwards 
andiuwards,becomemorecurved,thecon- 
vexity  being-  upwards  and  inwards,  and 
are  of  course  brought  so  much  nearer  to 
the  median  line  of  the  body,  and  to  the 
pubes,  which  gives  to  the  insertion  of 
the  muscle  itself  a  peculiar  curvature  ; 
which  is  rather  the  eflFect  of  derange- 
ment than  the  natural  appearance  of 
the  part.  If  the  under  edge  of  the 
opening  be  muscular,  it  will  of  course 
yield  in  a  similar  manner;  and  circular 
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fibres  will  then  be  seen,  which  are  not,  I 
believe,  observable  in  the  part  in  its  nor- 
mal slate.  The  fibres  of  the  transversa- 
lis  vvhich  come  from  abo*e  and  below, 
and  meet  a  little  beyond  the  lower  part 
of  the  opening,  which  is  itself  rounded, 
to  allow  the  spermatic  cord  to  lie  unin- 
jured upon  it  even  under  nressure,  re- 
present rather  the  truncated  apex  of  a 
triangle  or  sj)lit  than  a  ring.  As  this 
opening  is  more  used,  and  increases  in 
size,  it  becomes  rounder,  approaches 
nearer  to  the  pubes,  and  the  second 
change  takes  place,  viz.  the  edges  lose 
their  sharpness,  become  less  defined, 
harder  and  more  tendinous  ;  so  that  in 
very  old  herniie  the  muscle  loses  all 
iK)\*erover  them,  and  the  ring  or  open- 
ing remains  unaffected  by  its  contrac- 
tion." 

The  second  and  third  varieties  are 
those  adopted  by  the  French  anatomists. 
I  have  given  a  figure,  copied  from  Mr. 
Blandin.  It  is  fig.  2.  Plate  II. ;  and 
the  remarkable  circumstance  in  it  is, 
that  he  says — what  Cloqnet  had  said  be- 
fore him,  in  1826,  and  Velpeau  after 
him — that  the  fleshy  fibres  ol  the  trans- 
versalis  muscles  run  across  to  their  in- 
sertion into  the  edge  of  the  rectus, 
leaving  all  that  j)art  below — viz.  be- 
tween its  lower  edge  and  Poujiart's 
ligament — to  \>c  filled  up  by  tlie  fascia 
transversalis.  Tlie  engraving  siiew.s 
tbi»  in  an  indispntal)le  manner.  The 
difference  between  Mr.  Key  and  the 
whole  body  of  French  anatomists  is 
this :  the  French  anatomists  (and  Clo- 
qnet, with  his  usual  labour,  lias  given 
many  varieties)  declare  this  to  be  the 
most  eoiiinion,  and  tlnrefore  give  it  as 
the  normal  state,  considering  all  devia- 
tions from  it  as  varieties.  Mr.  Key,  on 
the  wlher  hand,  .seems  to  consider  the 
normal  state  to  be  that,  and  that  onlv, 
wiiiili  Sir  \.  Cooper  has  dcMribed  in 
1S3(( — \iz.  the  fourtb  variety.  Now  the 
French  anatoniisi.s  are  either  houest  and 
able  men,  or  tlu-y  are  not.  They  have 
describe<l  wbat  "tliev  have  seen  and  be- 
lieve to  be  true,  or  tfiey  have  not.  I  be- 
lieve tln-v  are  both  hoiie>t  and  able  men  ; 
ami  if  this  is  conceded  (as  I  am  sure  it 
v»ill  be  by  every  surgeon  in  Kngland, 
not  excepting  Mr  Key),  it  must  he  ad- 
mitted either  tbat  tlie  Freiuh  descrij)- 
tion  of  the  course  of  the  fibres  of  the 
traiisveisalis  muscle  is,  at  least,  very 
often  correct,  or  that  Itodies  of  Freneli- 
meii  are  not  fornie<l  like  those  of  Lng- 
lishmtn.      Being    persuaded    that    the 


latter  opinion  will  not  be  entertained,  it 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
description  Mr.  Kev  maintains  to  be  the 
correct  one,  and  the  correct  one  only, 
can  after  all  be  so  but  in  an  eoual  pro- 
portion with  the  other,  inasmucn  as  the 
t«o  nations  are  at  least  in  equal  num- 
bers. The  difference  between  the 
French  anatomists  and  myself  is,  that 
admitting  and  bfdieving  the  transversa- 
lis to  take  the  course  thev  describe,  in  as 
many  instances  as  it  cloes  the  course 
which  Mr.  Key  declares  to  be  the  cor- 
rect one,  I  venture  to  difl'er  from  them 
(I  acknowledge  w  ith  great  deference, 
and  some  hesitation)  as  to  the  fact  whe- 
ther the  fascia  transversalis  alone  occu- 
])ies  all  the  remaining  space  they  de- 
clare it  to  do  in  their  descriptions  and 
engravings.  My  dissections  have  led 
me  to  believe  that  there  is  a  layer  of 
ajioneurotic  structure  passing  from  with- 
out inwards,  descencfing  also  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  transversalis  as  a  part 
of  its  formation,  and  inserted  into 
Poupart's  ligament ;  which  aponeurotic 
layer  can  be  readilv  se))aratea,  in  many 
instances  (although,  from  the  tenuity  of 
both  parts,  not  in  all),  from  the  fascia 
transversalis;  from  v^hich  it  is  dis- 
tinguishable, in  stnuigly-marked  sub- 
jects, by  the  direction  of  its  fibres, 
and  by  the  fact  of  its  being  dis- 
tinctly inserted  into  the  os  pubis  in  front 
of  the  rectus  muscle,  whilst  the  fa.scia 
transvei-salis  se])arates  from  it,  to  be  in- 
serted behind  it.  This  is  the  tendinous 
cv])ansioii  of  which  Mr.  Key  says,  page 
197,  he  is  on  so  nice  a  p<iint  but  an  in- 
comjieteiit  judge.  I  regret  that  be  thinLs 
so,  because  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is 
no  man,  from  his  ability,  his  knowledge, 
and  his  situation,  better  (jualified  to  de- 
cide upon  so  important  a  jxiint.  If  the 
fact  he  as  I  have  stated  it,  the  descriji- 
tion  of  the  inguinal  canal  given  by  Sir 
A.  Cooper  is  still  a  correct  (Uie,  although 
not  according  to  his  own  view  of  the 
matter. 

Admitting  the  descri|)tion  given  by 
Sir  A.  Cooper  to  be  critically  cturect, 
there  is  still  a  (loint  on  which  Mr.  Key 
and  I  are  at  issue.  Sir  Astley  says 
tliat  the  transversalis  muscle  "  forms  an 
arch  over  the  spermatic  cord,  and  is  in- 
serted with  the  tendon  of  the  intenial 
oblique  muscle  into  the  tendinous  c<t- 
vering  of  the  rectus,  but  tin-  lower  edge 
of  the  transversalis  has  a  very  peculiar 
insertion;  whieli  I  have  hinted  at  in  my 
work  on  ilcrnia,  (IH04.)     "  It  begins  lo 
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be  fixed  in  Poupart's  ligament,  almost 
immediately  below  the  commencement 
of  the  internal  ring,  and  it  continues  to 
be  inserted  behind  the  spermatic  cord 
into  Poupart's  ligament,  as  far  as  the 
attachment  of  the  rectus.  Thus  the  in- 
guinal canal  is  endowed  with  muscular 
contraction,  which,  under  the  action  of 
the  abdominal  muscles,  serves  to  close 
it — to  lessen  the  propensity  to  hernia. 
Sometimes  a  portion  of  muscle  descends 
from  the  tendon  of  tlie  transversalis,  in 
the  course  of  tl)e  linea  semilunaris,  to 
be  inserted  into  the  fascia  transversalis, 
behind  the  cord,  and  into  Poupart's  li- 
gament. It  is  this  circular  insertion  of 
the  transversalis  which  is  the  cause  of 
stricture  in  inguinal  hernia,  in  the  course 
of  the  caual,  and  nearly  at  the  upper 
ring." 

Li  the  lettei-press  accompanying  the 
plate,  he  says — "  Transversalis  muscle, 
arising  from  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
passing  around  the  spennatic  cord  at 
the  intenial  ring,  so  that  the  fibres  of 
this  muscle  appear  behind  as  well  as 
before  the  spermatic  cord  ;  and  thus  the 
inguinal  canal  is  rendered  a  complete 
canal.  Tliis  is  a  most  important  provi- 
sion in  preventing  hernia ;  and  when 
hernia  exists,  it  is  often  the  cause  and 
the  seat  of  stricture."  T  have  already 
shewn  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opi 
nion  on  this  point ;  for  I  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  believe  that  the  circular  fibres 
thus  specified  do  not  exist  in  their  na- 
tural state  in  the  way  they  are  described. 
This  may  be,  in  Mr.  Key's  opinion,  the 
most  consmnmate  imjjudence  possible, 
but  his  thinking  or  saying  so  will  not 
settle  the  question  to  the  satisfaction  of 
even  his  best  friends ;  he  must,  in  order 
to  convince,  prove  that  it  is  so,  by  shew- 
ing the  parts  in  their  freshly  dissected 
state,  without  any  stretching  or  prepa- 
ration, and  in  a  body  free  from  any 
herniary  derangement.  I  doubt  his 
being  able  to  do  so,  and  until  he  does, 
I  hope  he  will  allow  me  and  others  to 
doubt  without  being  insulted  : — it  is  but 
a  small  privilege  for  a  British  subject  to 
enjoy.  From  having  seen  similar  cir- 
cular fibres  in  the  same  situation,  which 
a  careful  investigation  convinced  me 
were  merely  condensed  and  reddened 
cellular  membrane,  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  if  they  are  ever  muscular  they  are 
induced  to  take  that  form  by  distention 
from  disease,  which  gives  them  a  dispo- 
sition they  do  not  naturally  possess. 

The  existence  of  the  first  variety  is 


proved  by  my  preparation  in  the  museum 
of  the  College,  of  which  I  have  given 
an  engraving;  and  it  is  in  the  power  of 
those  anatomists  who  are  desii'ous  of 
satisfying  themselves  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  description,  to  examine  and  compare 
it  with  tlie  original.  They  will  find 
that  the  transversalis  muscle  in  this 
variety,  more  efl'ectivel}^  forms  the  wall 
of  the  abdomen,  and  closes  it,  than  the 
fascia  transversalis  ;  and  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Key,  page  195— that  "  it 
is  by  means  of  ihis  structure  (the  fascia 
transversalis)  that  the  abdomen  is  closed" 
— is  an  eiTor  with  reference  to  every 
instance  in  which  the  structure  I  have 
described  exists. 

I  now  proceed  to  femoral  hernia, 
which  occupies  about  four  pages  out  of 
the  thirty- seven  of  which  my  paper  is 
composed;  and  Mr.  Key  is  not  more 
fortunate  on  this  subject  than  the  other. 
He  is  displeased  with  me,  in  ingTiinal 
hernia,  because  I  have  taken  Mr.  S. 
Cooper's  summary,  and  in  femoral  her- 
nia, because  I  found  one  elsewhere.  I 
will  now  state  why  I  have  in  two  in- 
stances taken  Mr.  S.  Cooper's  summary, 
and  why  I  did  not  do  it  in  the  third. 

When  I  determined  to  take  the  sub- 
ject of  heniia  for  one  of  the  four  seasons 
I  had  the  honour  of  being  professor  of 
anatomy  and  surg-ery  to  the  College,  I 
knew  it  was  dangerous  ground  to  tread 
upon  ;  I  knew  it  was  like  the  heath  of 
Roderick  Dhu,  every  bush  of  which 
concealed  a  spear  ready  to  bristle  at  a 
moment's  notice.  I  therefore,  like  an 
old  soldier,  surveyed  it  closeh',  and  pre- 
pared alike  for  attack  and  defence.  I 
knew  full  well  (and  Mr.  Key  has  proved 
the  correctness  of  ray  foresight)  that  if 
I  gave  a  summary,  of  my  own  WTiting, 
of  the  anatomical  opinions  commonly 
received  in  inguinal  hernia,  some  of 
these  dormant  but  impetuous  spears 
would  rise  to  the  attack.  I  therefore 
selected  the  statement  of  a  third  party — 
of  a  gentleman,  an  old  anny  friend,  not 
particularly  engaged  in  the  subject,  but 
whom  I  did  believe  to  be  well  qualified 
to  give  a  sound  opinion.  I  thought 
they  would  not  venture  to  charge  the 
learned  professor  of  surgery  in  the 
London  University  with  ignorance,  in- 
capability, or  misrepresentation,  and  I 
relied  upon  it  that  if  they  did,  he  would 
g-ird  up  his  loins,  and  come  forth  to 
battle  by  my  side.  The  result  has  jus- 
tified my  prudence ;  I  hav  c  only  been 
charged,  not  with  having  borrowed  what 
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was  bad,  but  witli  having'  borrowed  too 
iiiurh.  His  statement  of  femoral  hernia 
being'  very  long,  although  very  good, 
I  venturecl,  unhap])iiy  for  me,  to  give 
one  of  niv  own,  in  seventeen  lines,  as  a 
text.  I  thdiiglit  tliis  all  that  was  ne- 
cessary, as  I  had  notliing  to  object  to 
but  a  slight  inaccuracy  of  language, 
ni>t  of  fact,  in  the  description  gi\cn  by 
Sir  Astlcy  Cooper  of  the  descent  of  a  fe- 
moral hernia  into  thesiieath  of  the  femo- 
ral vessels;  an  inaccuracv  about  which  he 
and  I  had  freipiently  conversed,  but 
which  he  would  not  admit :  and  to  ano- 
ther inaccuracy  on  the  part  of  the  French 
anatomists  of  18"2(i,  whidi  I  also  tried 
tit  rectify.  I  may  have  failed  in  both  ; 
but  of  that  the  reader  must  judge.  I 
endeavoured  to  do  it  in  the  most  delicate 
niaiuHT  possible,  and  I  can  only  regret 
that  it  is  considered  otherwise  by  any 
one. 

I  beg  leave  to  give  the  passages  which 
have  incurred  Mr.  Key's  displeasure. 

"  Pou])art's  ligament,  from  its  origin 
at  the  superior  sjiinous  pntcess  of  the 
ilium  to  its  in.sertion  at  the  pubes,  is  ex- 
tended over  a  sjiace  more  or  less  filled 
up ;  and  constitutes  what  is  called  the 
crural  arch.  Irom  the  ilium  to  the  out- 
side nf  the  femoral  artery,  it  is  admitted 
that  tlitre  is  no  ]iossibility  of  a  jtrotru- 
siriii  taking  place.  Fnun  this  i)art  the 
arch  bfyins  to  spring,  and  tenninatos  at 
the  insertion  of  llic  ligament  into  the 
pulirs.  Tilt"  outt  r  ])ortion  of  the  arch  is 
occupied  by  llic  femoral  artery  and  vein 
whiih  pass  underneath  it  inclosed  in  a 
!theath  fonned  by  the  two  layers  *  of 
fascia  transversalis  descriljcd  at  page  l:}. 
A  s«'ptuni  s«parates  the  artery  from  the 
vein,  v^hilst  another  septem  eoutines  the 
vein  «u  its  inside,  and  sejtarates  it  from 
the  absorbents  generally,  and  from  any 
thing  there  may  be  in  that  situation, 
ciuistituting  all  that  I  consider  to  lie  the 
tnie  sheath  of  the  vessels.  There  is 
howe\era  space  excee<ling  an  iinli,  ex- 
tending from  the  se])tuni  on  the  inside 
of  I'le  \ein  to  thi>  jtiibes  where  Poupart's 
ligament  is  iusirted  bv  its  lower  pillar, 
and  by  what  is  called  its  third  insertion, 
or  (iimiieniat's  li<ranient.  This  is  occu- 
pied by  n  contiiuiatir>n  of  the  fa.scia, 
forming  a  barrier  nearly  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  septinn  or  sheath  on  the 
jn-ide  of  the  vein,  and  is  perfoi-au>d,  for 


■    The  ccHulnr  and  Obroiut  layer*,  one  luiierim- 
iwktci  uii  tlicuthcr* 


the  passage  of  the  absorbents  *.  This  is 
called  by  Cloquet  septum  crurale,  being 
the  barrier  between  the  abdomen  and 
the  thigh,  and  \\  hen  weakened  and 
forced  t(»  descend  before  a  hernia,  it  is 
called  fascia  pro]iria  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper.  This  same  part  is  also  called 
the  inner  and  superior  opening  of  the 
crural  canal  by  the  Gennan  atul  French 
anatomists ;  the  opening  through  the 
fascia  lata  of  the  thigh  which  gives  pas- 
sage to  the  vena  saphena  to  join  the 
femoral  vein,  being  called  the  inferior 
and  exterior  opening  of  the  same  canal. 

The  French  anat  imistsdo  not  describe 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  sheath  of  the 
vessels  as  formed  by  the  fibrous  layer  f 
of  fascia  transversafis  which  jiasscs  un- 
der Poupart's  ligament,  the  crural  arch, 
or  arcade  crurale,  for  this  purpose,  but 
consider  this  sheath  to  arise  from  the 
ligament  or  arch,  at  its  lower  edge,  and 
not  in  the  manner  I  have  noticed  it ;  and 
although  they  describe  very  accurately 
the  barrier  which  exists  between  the  in- 
side of  the  femoral  vein  and  the  pubes, 
they  do  not  look  ujion  it  as  a  part  of  the 
sheath  of  the  vessels. 

The  septum  crurale,  as  Cloquet  calls 
it,  and  which  I  think  the  best  name  for 
tliis  banier,  is  not  a  straight  ])artition, 
but  a  curved  ()ne,  being  concave  up- 
wards or  inwards  towards  the  abdomen, 
and  convex  towards  the  thigh,  so  that 
by  a  little  manag'ement  in  dissection  it 
may  be  made  to  assume  a  funnel-like 
shape  on  the  thigh,  and  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  any  thing  jiassing  into 
it  from  within  must  follow  the  inclina- 
tion which  such  a  formation  natiirallv 
gives,  and  of  course  be  projected  against 
the  vein,  by  the  side  of  which  it  would 
pa.ss  out  at  the  lower  opening  of  what 
the  French  anatomists  call  the  crural 
canal;  this  does  not  how  ever  occur  when 
a  femoral  hernia  takes  jilace.  The  iii- 
sirle  of  the  septum  crurale,  or  that  part 
which  is  next  the  abdomen,  is  concave, 
and  the  oval  hollow  formed  by  it  is  partly 


•  Mr.  Kry  :|mge  l!»l»)  nskii,  "  If  it  be  not  the 
shfRlh  for  the  nb«orbent  veHnels,  whnt  Is  \t}" 
Sly  answer  In,  when  a  InHcia,  iitrrlrhed  horl- 
7.unlBlly.  or  nearly  so,  ac  O'h  a  part,  is  plrrrrd  by 
a  !tel  of  veKscN  perpendiculnrly,  that  it  is  an  in- 
aciiiraiy  of  Innviiiifre,  iilmoAt  amounting  to  a  per- 
versity,  to  rnll  it  a  xlieath. 

t  It  ii  in  the  fncc  of  this  that  .Air.  Key  charges 
me  with  iKnorantc  of  the  slrncture  of  the  sheath 
of  the  »e««cl«.  He  first  mlKHtutes,  then  repre- 
hends, l>ecausc  by  ini-statiiiK  he  misiiiulerHtandis 
me,  and  rnncludcs  by  stating  the  same  thing  that 
I  have  done. 
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filled  up  by  an  absorbent  g-laud,  which 
is  separated  from  the  peritoneum  by  the 
cellular  layer  of  fascia  transversalis  ex- 
tended across  from  the  edg-es  of  the 
hollow.  It  is  in  this  concave  septum, 
oval  from  side  to  side,  that  the  hernial 
sac  first  passes ;  and  it  is  this  fact  has 
made  Sir  Astley  Cooper  say,  that  a  her- 
nia is  protruded  into  the  sheath  of  the 
femoral  vessels  ;  but  this  manner  of  ex- 

tjressing'  it  leads  to  the  same  misappre- 
lension,  in  my  opinion,  as  the  French 
mode  of  describing-  it  as  protruding  into 
the  superior  opening  of  the  crural  canal. 
They  both  imply  or  admit  of  its  beino- 
supposed  that  the  hernial  or  peritoneal 
sac  passes  down  by  the  side  of,  and  in 
direct  contact  with,  the  femoral  vein, 
which  is  demonstrably  an  error  iu  those 
who  so  understand  it. 

In  all  the  dissections  of  femoral  her- 
nise  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing, the  septum  crurale  of  Cloquet,  or 
the  fascia  propria  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
formed  a  distinct  sac,  separated  from  the 
septum  on  the  Inside  of  the  femoral  vein 
by  a  mass  of  condensed  cellular  struc- 
ture, sometimes  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  thickness  ;  the  septum  had  been  elon- 
gated into  an  outer  sac  for  the  hernia, 
and  had  grown  down  by  the  side  of  the 
sheath  of  the  vein.  The  hernial  sac,  or 
peritoneum,  is  not  then  projected  into  the 
sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  but  into  a 
sej)arate  sac,  which  it  forms  for  itself  by 
the  side  of  them.  When  the  French 
anatomists  say  that  the  hernial  sac  is 
protruded  into  the  superior  opening  of 
the  crural  canal,  takes  the  course  of  that 
canal,  and  reappears  at  its  lower  open- 
ing, or  where  the  vena  saphena  joins  the 
femoral  vein,  it  is  only  intelligible  by 
understanding  that  the  hernial  sac  lies  in 
contact  with  the  femoral  vein,  wJiereas 
it  pa.sses  by  the  side  of  it,  separated  from 
it  by  two  portions  of  sheath,  viz.  one 
formed  by  the  septum  on  the  inside  of 
the  vein,  the  other  by  the  elongated  part 
of  the  septum  crurale,  or  fascia  propria, 
which  forms  the  outer  sac.  This  lies  on 
the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  of  the 
thigli,  and  if  it  descends  far  enough,  is 
found  outside  the  opening  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  vena  saphena,  but  does  not 
come  through  it  from  the  inside. 

"  The  hernial  sac  having  descended 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  carries  before 
it  the  septum,  or  fascia  propria,  and  now 
has  above  it  Poupart's  ligament,  behind 
it  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  ; 


to  the  pubic  or  inside,  Gimbemat's  liga- 
ment, to  the  outside  the  sheath  of  the 
femoral  vein.  Breschet  considers  Gim- 
bemat's ligament  to  be  erroneously  de- 
scribed as  a  third  insertion  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle,  or  as  a  part  of  Poupart's 
ligament ;  and  supposes  it  to  be  formed 
behind  by  the  transversalis  tendon,  and 
before  by  the  fascia  lata.  The  manner 
in  which  the  transversalis  sends  down 
its  fibres  to  fonn  the  posterior  part,  is 
shown  in  Plate  III.  fig.  1 ;  but  the  part 
which  the  fascia  lata  has  in  forming  the 
anterior  part,  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  sufficiently  appreciated.  The 
falciform  process  which  lies  over  the  fe- 
moral artery,  and  passes  inwards  to  at- 
tach itself  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and  to 
form  the  anterior  part  of  Gimbemat's  li- 
gament, does  more  than  this ;  it  passes 
on,  and  is  inserted  also  into  the  pubes, 
on  a  plane  lower  than  the  insertion  of 
the  inferior  pillar  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
so  that,  in  fact,  it  forms  an  arch  exterior 
to  the  septum  crurale,  which,  when  it  is 
forced  to  descend,  is  compelled  to  pass 
under  it ;  and  it  is  this,  and  not  Pou- 
part's lig-ament,  which  causes  the  great- 
est compression  on  the  hernia,  and  is 
the  seat  of  external  stricture.  This  por- 
tion of  the  fascia  lata  forms  an  arch  in 
reality  when  a  heniia  is  protruded  un- 
derneath it ;  bnt  in  its  natural  state  it  is 
not  the  case  ;  the  absorbent  vessels  pass 
underneath  it,  and  through  the  septum 
near  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vein  ;  but 
as  the  falciform  process  of  the  iliac  fascia 
lata  passes  on  to  its  insertion  in  the 
pubes,  it  rests  on,  and  is  attached  to,  the 
pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata.  This 
attachment,  although  not  a  very  inti- 
mate one,  is  sufficient  to  confine  the  part ; 
but  sometimes  it  is  so  strong  just  at  the 
jmbes,  and  forms  so  firm  and  complete  a 
union,  that  drawing  on  one  part  evident- 
ly influences  the  other,  and  renders  the 
arch  a  circle,  through  which  the  hernia 
is  protruded.  The  anterior  part,  or  the 
iliac  ])ortion  of  the  fascia  lata  attached 
to  Poupart's  ligament,  being  tendinous, 
and  firmly  stretched  across  from  point 
to  point,  can  yield  but  little  ;  the  inside, 
or  Gimbemat's  ligament,  can  hardly 
yield  at  all ;  indeed  it  appears  to  retain 
its  sharpness  unimpaired.  The  sheath 
of  the  femoral  vessels  is  scarcely  dis- 
placed, and  the  under  part,  or  the  pubic 
portion  of  the  fascia  lata  covering  the 
pectinalis  muscle,  seems  to  be  the  only 
part  which  can  easily  make  room  for 
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the  hernia  to  he  protruded.  This  it  does 
hy  the  separation  of  the  attachment  he- 
tween  it  and  the  falciform  process  of  the 
iliac  fascia  lata,  and  by  the  muscle  be- 
neath yeilding-  to  the  pressure. 

"  The  structure  thus  described  is  of 
great  importance  in  •fiving'  rise  to  stric- 
ture when  any  additional  matter  is 
forced  into  the  heniial  sac,  and  is  much 
more  frequently  the  cause  of  strangula- 
tion than  has,  I  think,  been  hitherto 
supposed." 

Mr.  Key  declares  that  the  la.st  anato- 
mical description  I  have  g'iven  will  sur- 
prise the  anatomists  of  tlie  present  day. 
1  will,  out  of  civility  to  him,  admit  that 
it  may  sunmse  some ;  but  I  cannot  sup- 

1)ose  it  will  surprise  many;  and  as  I 
lavc  lonjj  demonstrated  the  structure  in 
my  usual  winter  course  of  lectures,  I 
entertain  a  hope  that  if  Mr.  Key  will 
take  the  trouble  to  e.xamine  the  parts 
with  my  paper  before  him,  he  may  be 
able,  in  some  instances  at  least,  to 
njake  himself  acquainted  with  it. 

I  thus  place  my  opinions  before  the 
public,  on  all  occasions  our  jud<Tes; 
and  in  dismissing- this  subject,  with  the 
greatest  respect  for  Mr.  Key's  talents 
and  acknowledged  ability,  t  can  only 
say,  that  if  there  is  any  thing  in  my 
paper  which  has  caused  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  one  unpleasant  feeling,  T  regret 
I  ha^e  written  it.  I  have  for  him  the 
most  unfeigned  regard  ;  there  is  no  man 
in  Kngiand  values  his  talents  as  an  ana- 
t(»mist  and  a  surgeon  at  a  higher  rate 
than  I  do.  He  has  jdaced  himself,  by 
his  ability  and  his  industry,  on  the  high- 
est pinnacle  of  professional  reputation. 
They  have  obtained  for  him,  by  univer- 
sal consent,  the  highest  honours.— With 
many  thanks,   I  am,  sir, 

Vour  obedient  sen  ant, 

G.  J.  Gltukie. 

Bcrkrly-ttrevt,  Nor.  12,  IH8.1. 
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••  L'Autrur  te  loe  i  allonRf  r  ce  qup  le  lecteur  re 
tur  k  •br*ger."— U'ALkiiBKKT. 


Bridfiruatrr  Treatise  :  The  1 1  (mil ;  it>i 
Merluiuifm  and  Vital  F.iiilint  mi-nts, 
fl»  eriiicing  iJesitjn.  By  Sir  Chaki.Ks 
Beli..  K.(i.  H.F.R.S.L.  k  E.  Second 
Edition. 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  the  cir- 
eunivtances  ubich  led  to  ihe  piiblieation 


of  the  series  of  Bridgewatcr  Treatises; 
our  readers  have  doubtless  bectmie  ac- 
quainted with  them  from  other  sources  ; 
nor  do  we  feel  disj)osed   to  discuss  the 
question,  whicli   has  been    agitated  by 
some  of  our  cotemporarics,  whether  the 
subjects  allotted  to  tlie  diHerent  authors 
are  the  best  that  could  have  i)cen  select- 
ed   by    the    distinguished    individuals 
whose  duty  it  was  to  execute  the  will  of 
tbc  reverend  and  noble  testator.     These 
things  we  gladly  leave,  in  order  to  have 
more  room  to  s])eak  of  the  delightful 
work  before  us.     The  argument  which 
it  is  the  object  of  all  the  treatises  to 
maintain,  as  stated  in  a  note  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  volume,  is  "  The  power, 
the  wisdom,  and  the   goodness  oi  God, 
as    manifested    in    the   creation ;"   and 
amongst  the  few  topics  which  were  sug- 
gested in  the  w  ill,  the  "  construction  of 
the  hand  of  man"  is  particularly  men- 
tioned.     It    is    this    circumstance,    we 
make  no  doubt,  v.  hich  has  led  to   the 
choice  of  the  subject  of  the  present  trea- 
tise ;  and  after  ])erusing  the  volume,  and 
seeing  the  fruitfulncss  of  the  source,  we 
can  find  no  reason  to  regret  that  the  au- 
thor's talents  have  been  directed  to  it — 
nay,  we  conceive  that,  in  reference  to  the 
important  object  for  which  the  treatises 
have  been  com])osed,  the   selection  has 
been  a  hn])])y  one.     It  tends  to  establish 
strikini^ly,  tiiat  whatever  part  of  the  ani- 
mal body  we  fix  upon,  however  confined 
as  a  subject  of  investigation  it  may  at 
first  appear  to  be,  discloses  upon  inquiry 
oi)jects  of  the  highest  interest,  and  bear- 
ing a  relatitni  to  the  sublimest  views  of 
nature.     It  proves  that  the  closest  in- 
sjection  of  a  minute  portion  of  the  ani- 
mal frame  raises  the  same  scntimenLs  of 
admiration    for  the    "  power,    wisdom, 
and  goodness  of  the  Creator."  as  are  e.v- 
ciled  by  taking  an   extended  survey  of 
his  works. 

Wbat  strikes  us  principally  in  reading- 
the  wlnde  of  this  \  (dome,  is  the  ha])pv 
tone  in  whicli  the  author  discusses  the 
subjects  c<intaiiied  in  it,  and  the  talent 
he  possesses  of  imparting  the  same  plea- 
sant feeling  and  interest  to  the  niiiids  of 
his  readers.  This  may,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, be  traced  to  the  (liversilied  nature 
of  the  illustrations  whidi  the  plan  of  bis 
wiirk  has  enabled  him  to  present.  The 
title  of  the  tn-atise  it.self  sets  forth 
that  it  embraces  the  meehanism  of 
the  hiiiiian  hand,  as  well  as  its  vital 
endowments;  and  these  afford  e\ei-llent 
ojipoituiiilies  for  an  invrciiioiis  writer  to 
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bringf  forward  a  very  striking-  variety  of 
topics.  But  although  there  is  great  in- 
genuity and  taste  displayed  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  illustrations,  as  adapted  to 
general  readers,  there  is  also,  it  must  be 
remarked,  in  the  style  of  composition, 
much  that  contributes  to  the  attractive 
character  of  the  work. 

The  peculiarity  of  style  to  which  we 
allude  is  derived,  if  we  mistake  not, 
from  the  habit  of  lecturing'  to  which  the 
author  has  so  long-  devoted  himself. 
Those  wlio  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing-  Sir  Charles  Bell  delivering-  his 
lectures  on  anatomy,  must  have  admired 
the  power  which  he  had  of  iuvesting- 
even  the  driest  subjects  of  anatomical 
detail  with  a  seducing-  interest.  His 
lectures  upon  the  bones  of  the  skeleton, 
for  example — a  subject  which  is  pretty 
generally  allowed  to  be  the  least  invit- 
ing in  the  whole  course  of  anatomy  — 
were  always  remarkable  for  tlieir  inte- 
rest to  the  student.  Now,  if  we  be  per- 
mitted to  s])eculate  upon  what  gave  this 
character  to  his  mode  of  lecturing,  we 
should  say  that  it  proceeded  from  the 
powerful  conviction  vhich  always  ap- 
peared uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  was 
often  expressed,  that  in  every  part  of 
the  animal  frame — in  the  coarsest  and 
strongest,  as  well  as  the  most  delicate 
structure — there  is  design  and  wisdom; 
and  that  these  qualities  will  be  the  more 
abundantly  manifested  to  every  inquirer 
according  to  the  pains  taken  to  ascer- 
tain all  the  uses  to  which  the  parts  are 
applied.  This  mode  of  regarding  his 
subject,  and  this  habit  of  closely  sur- 
veying- the  human  frame,  and  the  suc- 
cess which  the  author  has  had  in  disco- 
vering- the  functions  of  some  of  the 
most  obscure  jiarts  of  the  body,  given 
up  despairingly  by  others  from  their 
difficulty,  has  naturally  jjroduced  a  con- 
fidence in  the  princij)le  which  he  has  as- 
sumed, and  we  may  even  add,  seems  to 
have  fixed  in  his  mind  a  new  and  firm 
foundation  for  the  investigation  of  ana- 
tomy. No  author,  we  may  affirm,  has 
done  more  than  Sir  Charles  Bell,  to  ex- 
hibit what  great  results  may  be  obtained 
by  taking  the  facts  of  anatomy  as  the 
ground-work  of  physiological  reasoning ; 
relying  firmly  on  every  minute  part, 
whether  it  be  a  twig  of  nerve,  an  ob- 
lique direction  of  a  muscular  fibre,  a  tor- 
tuosity in  the  form  of  an  artery,  or  an 
addition  of  a  spine  of  bone,  being 
adapted  to  some  wise  purpose  in  the 
economy.     It  is   owing  to  his  having 


carried  this  principle  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  investigations  in  the  ner- 
vous  system,  that  we  would  ascribe  his 
success,  more  than  to  his  ex])eriments 
performed  upon  living  animals ;  al- 
though in  some  works  we  see  him  de- 
signated by  the  supposed  pn  ud  title  of 
"  experimentalist."  His  ex])eriments 
have  been  few,  and  only  confirmatory 
of  deductions  previously  drawn  from 
studying  the  course  of  nerves  and  the 
separate  functions  of  those  parts  to 
which  they  tended;  a  proceeding  which, 
we  may  observe,  comes  as  strictly  under 
Bacon's  definition  of  induction,  or  "  ex- 
perience," as  the  most  multiplied  course 
of  experiments  can  be  said  to  do,  al- 
thougli  the  adherents  of  the  opposite 
opinion  should  even  urge  that  philoso- 
jihers  advise  that  we  should  "  torture 
nature,"  to  make  her  disclose  her  secrets. 
The  practice  of  combining  the  demon- 
stration of  the  structure  of  the  body 
with  arguments  of  a  physiological  kind 
derived  from  it,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  uses 
of  tlie  part  in  the  economy,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  structure  is  shewn,  consti- 
tutes the  great  art  of  making  a  lecture 
attractive.  It  not  only  serves  to  impress 
the  minute  points  of  demonstration  firm- 
ly on  the  mind  of  the  student,  and  to 
produce  a  continued  exercise  of  the 
judg-ment  as  well  as  of  the  memory,  but 
it  is  of  the  highest  benefit,  on  account  of 
the  solidity  which  it  gives  to  the  \ lews 
of  the  lecturer.  The  hearer  listens  with 
increased  interest,  notwith.standing  there 
be  none  of  the  arts  of  oratory — none  of 
tlie  tricks  which  belong  to  what  is  usu- 
ally called  eloquence. 

We  happened  once,  on  leaving  the  lec- 
ture-room of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  to 
hear  an  eminent  scholar  and  divine,  who 
had  attended  the  lectures  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  remark  to  his  friend, — "  It  is  cu- 
rious, that  he  appeais  while  speaking, 
as  if  he  were  thinking  aloud."  This 
nearly  expresses  what  we  consider  to  be 
the  peculiarity  of  the  author's  style. 
Instead  of  assuming  the  part  of  an  ad- 
vocate, who  uses  all  his  art  in  pleading 
his  cause,  throws  all  his  mind  into  the 
endeavour  to  influence  his  hearers,  ad- 
dressing- himself  as  much  to  the  ima- 
gination as  to  the  judgment,  we  find, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he  rather  puts 
himself  before  us  as  the  philosoplier, 
disclosing  in  simple  language  the  suc- 
cessive steps  by  which  his  conclusion 
has  been  reached.  Not  being  indifferent, 
but  engaging  with  obvious  pleasure  in 
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the  pursuit,  he  relies  on  the  investig-ation 
iK-iu'i'  alikeiiitorostiiipfto  his  hearers  as  to 
himself,  and  this  verv  eonfidence  serves 
to  make  others  partieijtate  in  ])is  feeling-s 
of  ardour.  Putting  a  liberal  trust,  also, 
in  the  iutellig'ence  of  his  auditors,  as 
well  as  in  his  own  powers  of  clear  and 
easy  diction,  he  applies  himself,  witii 
out  unnatural  straining  after  effect,  to 
the  main  object  of  his  discourse.  But 
to  preserve  the  tnie,  faithful  record,  of 
what  has  occurred  to  the  mind,  in  a  pro- 
cess of  iuvestii;ation,  to  e.\])ress  briefly, 
clearly,  and  perfectly— as  it  were  di- 
rectly from  tlie  sug-o-estions  of  the  mind 
itseli',— the  thoujrjits  as  thev  arise,  and 
to  omit  nothing  and  add  notliiu"-,  .so  as 
to  present  tlie  whole  in  a  genuine  form, 
is  the  difficult  jiart  of  the  task.  When 
accompli^he(l,  then  even  the  least  intel- 
ligent of  tlio.se  who  hear  will  perceive 
that  the  links  in  the  cliain  are  entire, 
and  they  will  receive  di>liglit. 

We  are  led  ti)  make  these  remarks  from 
recognizing,  in  thestyleofthetreatisc  be- 
fore us,a  strong- resemblance  to  the  manner 
oftheauthor'slecturing.  There  is  thesame 
close  and  rigorous  metliod  of  examining- 
the  facts  of  anatomy,  and  deducing  from 
them  striking  conclusions  as  to  the  de- 
sign and  adajitation  of  the  jiarticular 
structures.  Sufficient  attention  is  al- 
ways paid  to  making  these  results  ob- 
vious to  the  understiinding  of  his  read- 
ers; but  a  wise  forbearance  is  siiewn  in 
the  manner  of  applying  them.  He  avoids 
to  press  his  conclusions  as  far  as  they 
might  easily  be  cairied,  preferring, 
when  the  argument  has  Ixen  conducted 
to  a  ct'rtain  length,  to  leave  scuuething 
for  the  reader's  <twn  mind  to  fill  up, 
rather  than  .stating  it,  as  it  were  offi- 
cious'y  and  nerdUssly.  This  tact  or 
reserve  is,  wc  think,  especially  called 
for  when  a  layman  is  re(|uin<l,  by  the 
nature  of  his  subject,  as  in  the  present 
treatise,  Ut  make  fre(pient  reference  to 
BubjecLs  purely  religimis.  It  his,  how- 
ever, a  tenihncy  to  produce  an  abrupt- 
ness in  the  method  of  dismissing  one 
subject  in  order  to  p.'iss  on  to  another — 
an  awkwardness  of  wbicli  this  work 
presents  several  examj)les,  wbich  we 
klnmld  like  to  .see  removed  by  a  little 
more  care  iu  the  composition. 

There  is  anotiier  eir<  iinistance  which 
we  lia\e  nniarkt  d,  and  may  lie  allowed 
torelerto  brietlN .  It  is  oli\  ions,  that  w  hen 
a  writer  has  the  urt  of  combining-  anv 
topic  ill  a  train  of  general  reasoning, 
no  that  it  becomes  an  argument  in  con- 


firmation of  what  he  attem])ts  to  prove, 
he  invests  this  new  subject  with  an  ad- 
ditional interest,  derived  in  part  from 
the  (|uestion  that  has  to  be  soh  ed.  In 
this  manner,  sul)jects  that  appear  .scat- 
tered, may  be  indued  with  a  common 
interest,  and  the  author  may  descant 
freelv  ujion  the  several  topics  without 
departing  from  his  j)roj)er  object  of 
pursuit.  We  can  observe  a  freipient  re- 
course to  this  mode  of  giving  variety 
and  interest  to  the  subjects.  Now,  al- 
though there  is  much  danger  of  its 
leading  to  a  too  discursive  style  of 
writing,  we  think  that  it  has  been  very 
legitimately  used  in  this  instance.  Topics 
which  would,  doubtless,  if  they  stood 
alone,  be  considered  of  tritling  interest, 
obtain  readily,  when  engrafted  U])r)n 
the  discussion  of  important  principles, 
an  adventitious  consequence,  by  contri- 
buting to  the  general  result.  We  may 
offer  an  example  of  w hat  we  mean  : — A 
considerable  jiart  of  the  treatise  is  occu- 
pied with  illustrations  of  the  correspon- 
dence which  exists  between  the  struc- 
ture of  the  arm  and  hand  in  man,  and 
the  analogous  mgans  for  niotioii  and 
prehension  in  other  animals.  Distinct 
notices  are  accordingly  gi\en  of  the  an- 
terior extremities  of  the  monkey,  bear, 
sloth,  mole,  bird,  bat,  horse,  camel, 
elejdiant,  lion,  \c.  \'c.:  these  have  as- 
suredly a  certain  interest  individually, 
(til  their  own  account,  but  they  acquire 
their  princi|ial  importance  from  afford- 
ing such  multiplied  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  the  leading  nrinciple — that  one  sys- 
tem of  bones  aiicl  muscles  can  be  adajited 
to  the  different  iustincts  and  different 
states  of  existence  of  clas.scs  of  animals 
so  numerous  and  so  \  arious.  Sir  Charles 
Bell  remarks: — "The  wonder  still  is, 
that  whether  we  examine  this  system  in 
man.  or  in  any  of  the  inferior  species  of 
animals,  nothing  can  be  more  curiously 
adjusted  orajipropriated  ;  and  we  should 
be  inclined  to  say,  whatexer  instance 
occunied  our  thoughts  for  the  time,  that 
to  this  particular  object  the  systiiu  had 
been  framed." 

'J'he  pursuit  of  the  principle  just  stated, 
naturally  leads  to  critical  obser\ations 
(Ml  the  views  of  some  /(udogists,  who 
carry  it  to  an  extravagant  length,  (ouiid- 
ing  the  theory  of  "  elementary"  ]tar(s 
upon  it,  and  aekno\*ledging  no  exeep- 
lions  to  the  rule.  Tliis,  by  itself,  foniis 
another  highly  interesting  obji-ci  of  in- 
<|iiiry  ;  (or  it  can  be  proved,  by  nl<  rriiig 
to  .some  of  the  examples,  and   shewing 
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erfectly  new  forms  introduced,  that  the 
aw  is  modified  by  a  more  g-eneral  one, 
of  preserving-  a  relation  between  the 
structure  and  the  pecularities  in  the 
condition  of  the  animal's  existence. 
Combined,  ag-ain,  with  this  train  of 
reflection,  and  sugg-ested  by  the  in- 
stances casually  presented,  we  have 
other  questions  lor  discussion  .started  and 
pursued  ;  such  as  that  interestino-  prin- 
ciple, so  beautifully  developed  by  Cu  vier, 
that  the  individual  parts  of  the  body  are 
fonnedin  a  just  correspondence  with  the 
whole  structure,  and  may  denote  even  by 
the  minute  peculiarities  of  their  forms, 
the  pfeneral  character  of  the  animal. 
It  is  this  principle,  when  applied  to  the 
explanation  of  fossil  bones  belonging-  to 
extinct  species  of  animals,  which  gives 
a  spirit  and  interest  to  what  would  other- 
wise be  repulsive  to  general  readers — 
the  minute  details  of  the  structure  of 
the  bones.  It  is  shewn  that  not  only  do 
all  the  bones  composing  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity, from  the  shoulder  to  the  finger, 
bear  a  reciprocal  relation  to  each  other, 
but  that  there  is  not  even  a  roughness 
or  spine  for  the  attachment  of  a  muscle, 
or  a  groove  for  the  lodgment  of  a  tendon, 
or  a  smooth  surface  for  the  articulation 
of  a  joint,  which  does  not  indicate,  if 
scanned  aright,  the  most  curious  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  habits  of  the  animal,  and 
the  scene  in  which  it  had  its  existence. 
"  The  mind  of  the  inquirer  is  carried 
back  not  merely  to  the  contemplation  of 
animal  structure,  but  by  inference,  from 
the  system  of  animal  organization  to  the 
structure  of  the  globe  itself"  In  ano- 
ther part  the  author  thus  refers  to  these 
fossil  bones : — 

"  The  bones  thus  exposed  become  natu- 
i"ally  a  subject  of  intense  interest,  and  are 
unexpectedly  connected  with  the  inquiry 
in  which  we  are  engaged.  Among  other 
important  conclusions,  they  lead  to  this — 
that  there  is  not  only  a  scheme  or  system 
of  animal  structure  pervading  all  the  classes 
of  animals  which  inhabit  the  earth,  but 
that  the  principle  of  this  great  plan  of  crea- 
tion was  in  operation,  and  governed  the 
formation  of  those  animals  which  existed 
previous  to  the  revolutions  which  the  earth 
has  undergone  ;  that  the  excellence  of  form 
now  seen  in  the  skeleton  of  man  was  in  the 
scheme  of  animal  existence  long  previous 
to  the  formation  of  man,  and  before  the 
surface  of  the  earth  was  prepared  for  him, 
or  suited  to  his  constitution,  structure,  or 
capacities." 

"  In  examining  these  bones  of  the  ancient 


world,  so  regularly  are  they  formed  on  the 
same  principle  which  is  evident  in  the  ani- 
mals now  inhabiting  the  earth,  that  on  ob- 
serving their  shape  and  the  processes  by 
which  their  muscles  were  attached,  we  can 
reduce  the  animals  to  which  they  belonged 
to  their  orders,  genera,  and  species,  with 
as  much  precision  as  if  the  recent  bodies 
had  been  submitted  to  the  eye  of  the  ana- 
tomist. Not  only  can  we  demonstrate  that 
their  feet  were  adapted  to  the  solid  ground, 
or  to  the  oozy  bed  of  rivers,  for  speed,  or 
for  grasping  and  teaiing;  but,  judging  by 
these  indications,  of  the  habits  of  the  ani- 
mals, we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  earth  during  their  period  of 
existence — that  it  was  suited,  at  one  time, 
to  the  scaly  tribe  of  the  lacertfe,  with  lan- 
guid motion ;  at  another,  to  animals  of 
higher  organization,  with  more  varied  and 
lively  habits ;  and  iinally,  we  learn  that  at 
any  period  previous  to  man's  creation,  the 
surface  of  the  earth  would  have  been  un- 
suitable to  him." 

We  are  tempted  to  give  a  further  ex- 
tract, to  shew  how  this  subject  may  be 
pursued,  so  as  to  explain  the  phenome- 
non of  distinct  races  of  these  animals  be- 
ing- discovered  in  ])articular  strata  only 
— a  circumstance  which,  taken  together 
with  some  of  the  recently  promulgated 
views  concerning-  the  development  of 
animal  life,  has  given  rise  to  some  curi- 
ous theories.  The  subject  is  introduced 
by  ingenious  criticisms  of  the  opinions  of 
Buftbn  and  of  Cuvier,  who  profess,  in 
their  writings,  to  entertain  sentiments  of 
pity  tow  ards  certain  animals  now  living, 
which  they  consider  to  be  miserably 
provided  for  existence,  and  whose  con- 
geners they  would  have  us  to  look  for, 
so  much  have  they  misunderstood  the 
modes  of  life  of  these  creatures,  "  in  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  world,  among  those 
animals  which  have  been  efl^aced,  as 
failures,  from  the  list  of  living  beings." 

"  We  have  already  hinted,  that  geolo- 
gists have  discovered,  that  in  the  stratified 
rocks  there  is  proof  of  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  formations  in  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
and  that  animals  of  verj'  different  structure 
have  been  imbedded  and  are  preserved  in 
them.  In  the  earlier  formed  strata,  ani- 
mals are  found  which  are  low,  as  we  choose 
to  express  it,  in  the  chain  of  existence;  in 
higher  strata,  oviparous  animals  of  great 
bulk,  and  of  more  complex  structure,  are 
discovered ;  above  the  strata  containing 
these  oviparous  reptiles,  there  are  found 
mammalia;  and  in  the  looser  and  more 
superficial  stratum  are  the  bones  of  the 
mastodou,  megatherium,  rhinoceros,  ele- 
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phant,  &c.  We  must  add,  that  zoologists 
asjree  that  man  has  been  crcattd  last  of  all. 
l'j)on  these  facts  a  theorv  is  raised,  that 
there  has  been  a  succession  of  animals 
pradually  increiusinj;^  in  the  jjerfcction  of 
their  structure  ;  that  the  first  impulse  of 
nature  was  not  sufficient  to  the  produetitm 
of  the  hiijhest  and  most  i)erfect ;  and  that 
it  was  only  in  her  mature  efforts  that  mam- 
malia were  produced.  We  are  led  to  this 
reflection  :  that  the  creation  of  a  living 
animal,  the  bestowing  of  life  on  aeorporeaJ 
fninie,  however  simple  the  structure  of  tliat 
body,  is  of  itself  an  act  of  creative  power, 
so  inconceivably  great,  that  we  have  no 
title  to  presume  that  any  change  in  the  or- 
ganization, such  as  the  provision  of  bones 
and  muscles,  or  the  pr.duetion  of  new 
organs  of  sense,  is  a  higher  effort  of  that 
power.  We  have  abetter  guide  in  explor- 
ing the  varieties  of  animattd  nature,  when 
we  acknowledge  the  manifest  design  with 
which  all  is  accomplished:  the  adaptation 
of  the  animals,  their  size,  their  ec(momv, 
their  organs,  and  instruments  to  their  con- 
dition. Whether  we  make  the  most  super- 
ficial or  most  profound  examination  of  ani- 
mals, iu  their  natural  state,  we  shall  find 
that  the  varieties  are  so  balanced  as  to  en- 
sure the  existence  of  all.  This,  we  think, 
goes  far  to  explain,  first,  why  the  remains 
of  cerUiin  animals  are  fouiid  in  certain 
strata,  which  imply  a  peculiar  condition 
of  tlie  earth's  surface;  and,  secondly,  why 
these  animals  are  found  gnmpcd  together: 
for,  as  we  may  express  it,  if  there  had  l)een 
an  error  in  the  grouping,  there  must  have 
been  a  destruction  of  the  whole,  the  balance 
necessary  to  their  existence  havin?  been 
destroyed.  We  know  very  well  that  so 
minute  a  thing  as  a  fly  will  produce  mil- 
lions, which,  if  not  cheeked,  will  ere  long 
darken  the  air,  and  n"n<ler  whole  regions 
desolate:  yn  that  if  the  breeze  does  not 
carry  them  in  due  time  into  the  desert,  or 
into  the  ocean,  the  destruction  will  be 
most  fearful.  As  in  tlie  present  day  everv 
freatnrc  has  its  natural  enemy,  or  is 
checked  in  production,  .sometimes  by  a 
limited  sni>ply  of  food,  .sometimes  by  "dis. 
ciLse,  or  by  the  influence  of  season.*,  and  as 
in  tlie  whole  a  balance  is  jireserved,  we 
may  reaMuiabiy  apply  the  same  prineiidc 
in  cxplanatiiMi  of  the  condition  of  things 
as  they  existed  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
worlfl's  progress.  Certainly  this  view  is 
borne  out  by  what  we  have  as  yet  dis- 
covered  in  the  grouping  of  animals  in  the 
different  stratifications  or  dipo  itsof  the 
earth.  If  the  naturalist  or  geologist,  ex- 
ploring the  rocks  of  Mcondarv  fonnation, 
should  find  animals  of  the  cla.ss  mollusca 
enclosed  witliin  them,  it  agrees  with  the 
preconceived  notions,  that  (miy  animals  of 
their  simjile  structure  were  in'existence  at 
tlic  time  of  the  subsidence  of  that  matter 
of  w  hicli  the  rock  consists  j  but  if  tlie  spine 
311. — XIII. 


of  a  fish,  or  a  jaw-bone,  or  a  tootli,  be  dis- 
covered, he  is  much  disturbed,  because  here 
is  the  indication  of  an  animal  having  been 
at  that  time  formed  on  a  different  type — 
on  that  ])lan  which  belongs  to  animals  of 
a  superior  class.  Whereas,  on  the  supjio- 
sition  that  animals  are  created  with  that 
relation  to  circumstances  which  we  have 
just  alluded  to,  it  would  only  imply  that 
certain  animals,  which  had  hitherto  in- 
creased undistuibed,  had  arrived  at  a  jierind 
when  their  numbers  were  to  be  limited;  or 
that  the  condition  of  the  elements  and  the 
abundance  of  food  were  now  suited  to  the 
existence  of  a  species  of  vertebrata.  The 
principle,  then,  in  the  application  of  which 
we  shall  l)e  borne  out,  is,  that  there  is  an 
adaptation— an  established  and  universal 
relatitm — between  the  instincts,  organiza- 
tion, and  instruments  of  animals,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  elements  in  which  they 
are  to  live,  the  j)osition  which  they  are  to 
hold,and  the  meansof  obtainingfood,on  the 
other;  and  this  holds  good  with  respect  to 
the  animals  which  have  existed,  as  well  as 
those  which  now  exist." 

It  i.s  by  thus  comiecting-  liis  subject 
with  various  questions  ofa  o-cncral  bear- 
ing-, and  identifyino-  it  with  them,  tliat 
the  author  contrives  to  preserve  so  lively 
an  interest  ibr  the  illustrations  which  lie 
gives. 

We  regret  that  the  lencfth  of  tliese 
extracts,  and  our  own  remarks,  j)reclndcs 
the  no.s.sibility  of  our  gi\iiig-  a  ju.st  view 
of  the  contents  of  the  last  half  of  the 
treatise.  This  part  is  devoted  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  eoiisideralioii  of  the  vital 
endowments  of  the  hand  ;  and  the  ajjpli- 
calion  of  the  c(uiciusions  drawn  from 
tiicsc  to  the  principal  arg-unicnt— of 
shew  ing^  design— is  even  of  a  more  in- 
teresting- nature  than  the  illustrations 
contained  in  the  former  part.  Contem- 
jilating-  the  hand  as  an  organ  of  the 
senses,  g-jves  the  author  an  opnorlu- 
nity  to  enter  upon  several  novel  and 
important  views  relating  to  the  general 
sensibilities  of  ih«"  body.  We  must  not 
omit  to  reccMumend  to  tlie  attention  of 
our  readers  the  di.scjiiisition  iijirui  the. 
sense  of  muscular  acli(ui,  as  connected 
witli  the  organ  of  t(jucli;  and  also  the 
eomjiarison  which  is  instiltittd,  in  illus- 
traticui  of  the  same  siiliject,  hctween  the 
hand  and  the  organ  of  vision,  including 
the  muscles  of  tlie  eye  and  the  various 
nerves  of  the  orbit.  It  is  in  this  latter  jtart 
of  the  uiliime  that  there  is  the  greatest 
originality  ;  and  tlie  to|>ies,  some  of 
whii  h  are  of  theprofoiindesi  nature,  eni- 
i)i-acing  eiiticisms  (d'tlie  opinions  of  our 
most  eelehiated  philosophers,  on  points 
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strictly  philosophical,  but  opposing- 
themselves  to  his  views,  are  always 
treated  in  an  agreeable  manner,  and  in 
language  w  hich  is  easily  understood. 

We  cannot  conclude  the  notice  of  this 
work,  ia  a\  bich  we  have  bad  so  many  op- 
portunitiesofobservingtbeelevated  views 
and  philosophical  spirit  witli  whicb  ana- 
tomical subjects  are  treated,  and  of  being' 
reminded  of  the  animated  and  impressive 
manner  of  the  author,  in  lecturing,  with- 
out expressing  our  deep  regret  that 
the  present  race  of  medical  students  are 
deprived  of  his  services  as  a  lecturer. 
Seeing  one,  possessed,  as  he  is,  of  the 
highest  qualifications  for  improWng  his 
favourite  study,  and  extending  the 
knowledge  of  important  principles,  with- 
drawn from  a  pursuit  which  he  has  culti- 
vated during  so  many  years  of  zealous 
and  devoted  labour, and  when  he  has  at- 
tained an  acknowledged  eminence  in  it, 
we  arenaturallyled  to  reflect  on  the  causes 
which  induced  him  to  retire  from  the 
teaching-  of  anatomy.  We  do  not  think 
that  a  more  important  question  could  be 
agitated  by  the  profession  than  the  effects 
which  are  likely  to  result  from  the  sys- 
tem of  teaching  medicine,  which  has 
recently  come  into  operation  in  London. 
W"e  see  large  public  institutions  rising 
up,  supported  by  subscriptions,  and 
capable,  by  combination,  of  bolstering- 
up  their  teachers,  instead  of  their  being 
made,  as  in  private  schools,  to  depend 
for  their  success  on  tlie  celebrity  of  the 
lecturers !  and  one  obvious  result  is, 
to  deprive  us  of  the  services  of  such  men 
as  Sii-  Charles  Bell. 

***  We  have  this  week  been  compelled  to  give 
half  a  sheet  extra  lijiites,  /or  which, 
however,  no  addition  is  made  to  the  price 
of'  the  Journal, 

MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  November  16,  1833. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etlam  mihi,  dignifaten 
Artis  Medicee  tueri ;  potestas  modo  venlendi  iu 
publicuip  sit,  dicendi  periculum  non  recuse." 

Cicero. 


THOUGHTS  ON  MEDICAL 
REFORM. 

ROYAL    COMMISSION     versilS    PARLIAMEN- 
TARY COMMITTEE. 

In   our  notice   of  the   pamphlet    of    a 
"  retired  practitioner"  last  week,  after 


having  pointed  out  some  of  the  opinions 
it  advocated,  in  which  we  did  not  alto- 
gether agTee,  we  remarked  that  it  con- 
tained some  views  and  suggestions  which 
claimed  every  attention ;  and  a  delibe- 
rate reperusal  of  the  brochure  has  in- 
duced us  to  complete  the  account  of  it, 
which  our  confined  space  then  prevented. 
But  first  we  would  advert  to  the  obser- 
vation of  a  highly-intelligent  correspon- 
dent, who,  in  a  letter  in  our  last  num- 
ber, (which  we  recommend  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  those  interested  in  medical 
reform),  remarks,  that  while  the  other 
journals  are  distinctly  conducted  on 
radical  principles,  we  are  "  more  than 
suspected  of  party  feeling-,  though  of  an 
anti-radical  or  conservative  complexion." 
Now  we  shall  not  venture  to  say  that 
we  are  entirely  free  from  party  bias ;  nor 
that,  iu  our  efforts  to  oppose  opinions 
which  we  regard  as  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests or  respectability  of  the  profes- 
sion, we  may  not  occasionally  strain  the 
argument  to  its  fullest  bearing.  It 
Avould  probably  be  very  difficult  to  avoid 
this,  without  becoming  lukewarm  in  the 
cause,  and  tame  iu  its  discussion.  To 
the  term  "  anti-radical"  we  make  no  ob- 
jection, because  we  look  upon  radicals, 
iu  medical  as  in  general  politics,  to  be 
svnonymous  with  destructives  ;  and  the 
parties  to  be  made  up,  in  both  alike,  of 
men  broken  in  character  and  bankiupt 
iu  foitune,  who  are  actuated  hy  the  con- 
sideration that  they  may  possibly  gain 
in  the  melee,  if  they  can  succeed  in 
bringing  matters  to  such  an  issue;  while, 
for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  they  can  lose 
nothing,  and  therefore  are  reckless  of 
the  consequences.  But  whether  we  ac- 
cept the  appellation  of  "  conservative" 
must  depend  much  on  the  meaning 
which  is  attached  to  that  expression. 
If  it  be  implied  that  we  would  be  "con- 
servative" of  any  abuse,  we  must  strong- 
ly deny  tlie  imputation ;  or  even  if  it  be 
meant  that  we  should  wish  to  see  our 
medical  institutions  perpetuated  on  their 
present  footing,  then  also  must  we  de- 
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(line  the  tcnn.  We  re<;ard  our  three  the  Society  of  Apothecaries;  and  unless 
p-icat  professional  institutions  of  physi-  it  be  renovated  by  some  vig-orous  and 
cians,  surg^eons,  and  apothecaries,  as  wholesome  measure,  the  race  of  phvsi- 
defectivc,  inefficient,  or  corrupt;  and  cians,  such  as  it  has  fonncrly  been,  will 
few,  we  apprehend,  would  desire  that  ffo  out,  and  we  shall  have  in  their  place 
the  present  excitement  should  subside  Edinburj^h  and  other  medical  g-raduates 
without  great,  and,  if  we  may  venture  to  practising  as  apothecaries.  We  suspect 
use  the  expression,  radical  changes  be-  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  appointinor  a  com- 
ing effected.  The  observ  ation  of  "  a  niittce  to  revise  the  by-laws — at  least,  if 
retired  practitioner"  is  but  too  true: — "  It  they  take  as  much  lime  to  do  so  as  they 
is  a  just  though  trite  observ  ation,  that  have  spent  upon  the  yet  unaccomplished 
])ersons  invested  with  privileges  for  the  object  of  making  a  new  Pharmacopoeia, 
public  good  are  apt  to  forget  the  condi-  they  might  as  well  leave  it  alone.  A 
tions  on  v*hich  they  were  granted,  and  better  plan  would  probably  be,  failing- 
to  act  as  if  the  prerogatives  they  enjoy  this,  to  repeal  them  altogether,  or  to  send 
were  g^iven  to  them  for  their  own  plea-  their  charter  to  the  govennnent,  with 
sure  and  advantage,  and  not  for  the  use  an  intimation  that  it  is  wholly  unsuit- 
or  benefit  of  the  community.  Govern-  ed  to  the  present  times;  and  that,  be- 
nient*  are  too  much  disposed  to  regard  sides  having  lapsed  into  a  mere  Uni- 
the  delegated  authority  they  hold  as  vei-sity  club,  it  was  no  longer  of  any 
their  inherent  right,  and  where  their  in-  service  to  themselves  or  to  the  public, 
terests  or  prejudices  are  at  variance  with  Of  the  College  of  Surgeons  we  had 
those  of  their  subjects,  to  employ  the  ho])ed  much  better  things  than  we  seem 
power  they  possess  as  an  instrument  of  likely  to  receive  from  them.  It  is  now 
tyranny,  instead  of  being  a  shield  of  niany  months  since  we  published  an  ab- 
protection  to  the  g-overned."  Herein  is  stract  of  a  report  presented  to  the  Couu- 
the  root  of  much,  if  not  of  all  the  evil;  cil  by  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
and  the  observations  made  in  the  gene-  into  what  improvements  might  be  made. 
raJ,  are  lamentably  applicable  to  our  That  document  comprised  suggestions 
profes.sion  in  particular.  which,  if  acted  upon,  would  have  given 

We  have  three  diHerent  governing  a  fresh  imjjctus  to  British  surgery — 
bodies,  each  jealous  of  the  other — each  would  have  elevated  the  science,  Jiud 
striving  to  jireserve  or  extend  its  own  raised  the  general  character  of  its  fol- 
]iarticular  privileges — each  having  lowers.  What  has  become  of  that  re- 
boards  for  examining  aspirants  and  port?  We  hear  nothing  of  it,  or  rather 
granling  licenses,  the  menil)crs  of  which  wc  hear  that  nothing  is  to  come  of  it. 
but  too  obviously  htok  upon  the  situa-  VV  as  it  too  disinterested  in  principle — too 
tion  as  one  of  emolument,  and  are  there-  enlarged  for  the  grasp  of  the  Council? 
fore  anxious  to  secure  (honestly, no  doubt,  If  .so,  it  is  time  that  a  stronger  arm 
if  possible)  the  greatest  share  of  patro-  should  interpose,  and  those  amendments 
nage,  or  rather  of  custom,  to  themselves,  be  made  for  them,  which  they  lack  intel- 

With  regard  to  the  College  of  Physi-  ligence   or    public    s|»irit   to    make  for 

cians,  we  have  so  often  expressed  our  themselves. 

opiniiMi — that  it  was  of  the  three  cor-  The    Soeiety   of  Apothecaries   is  the 

porations  the  most  inetfieient— that  it  can  lca.st  sinning  of  the  three  :  they  "  have 

scarcely  be  necessary  for  us  to  reiterate  had  greatness  thrust  upon  them ;"  but, 

our   opinions.      The  College    has  been  like  Malvolio's,  it  sits  upon  them  s<mie- 

declining  ever  since  licensing  general  what   awkwardly.      Tiicir   regulations, 

practitioners  \«  as  placed  in  tlic  hands  of  loo,    like   his    "cross    gartering,"    are 
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somewhat  overdone — somewhat  too  tig-ht 
laced :  they  have  aimed  at  too  much  ; 
and  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
powers  so  extensive  as  they — we  might 
almost  say  accidentally  —  obtained, 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  without 
important  modification.  The  double 
examination,  for  instance,  at  present  re- 
quired of  pupils,  at  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons and  Apothecaries'  Hall,  consti- 
tutes an  incongruity,  and  is  felt  to  be  a 
grievance.  The  general  practitioner — 
that  is,  one  who  is  to  practise  medicine 
and  surgery — ought  to  be  licensed  by  a 
general  Board,  and  the  two  ordeals 
blended  into  one  ;  and  which,  we  may 
add,  ought  to  be  conducted  by  persons 
holding  tlie  highest  rank  in  their  several 
departments. 

Constituted  as  our  public  institutions 
at  present  are,  and  each  having  separate 
interests  of  its  own  to  maintain,  we  can 
scarcely  look  for  such  unity  and  dis- 
interestedness of  pui-pose  as  our  sugges- 
tions would  imply ;  and  we  do  not  now 
expect  that  any  thing  satisfactory  to  the 
profession  at  large  will  be  accomplished, 
without  the  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment. Now  this  confession  of  faith  is 
consistent  with  being  "anti-radical,"  but 
whether  it  come  uuder  the  description 
of  "  conservative,"  we  leave  it  for 
others  to  decide.  Our  object  is,  not  to 
preserve  existing  institutions  as  they 
at  present  are,  but  to  keep  all  power 
from  the  hands  of  demagogues,  whose 
only  object  is  to  destroy,  that  they  may 
establish  themselves  iu  the  place  of 
others:  as  Wakley,  for  instance,  tried 
to  establish  a  college  of  his  own — God 
save  the  mark  ! — upon  the  ruins  of  that 
in  Lincoln's-inn  Fields.  Faulty  as  our 
institutions  are,  they  are  not  so  utterly 
despicable  as  they  would  become  were 
such  persons  left  "  to  lord  it  uncon- 
trolled above  their  betters." 

How  the  governnientmightbest  inter- 
fere, is  matter  of  question.  The  "retired 
practitioner"  owns  that  "  whether  this 


be  effected  by  the  House  of  Commons 
or  by  a  Royal  Commission,  much  pre- 
vious discussion  is  wanting,  before  those 
invested  with  authority  to  reform  can 
have  sufficient  means  of  information  to 
direct  them,  safely  and  wisely,  in 
that  difficult  and  important  work." 
We  regret,  however,  that  he  has  not 
given  an  opinion  regarding  what  mode 
ought  to  be  preferred,  for  that  is  the 
first  point  to  be  determined.  The  bulk 
of  the  profession  (so  far  as  we  have  the 
means  of  ascertaining  their  opinions) 
are  in  favour  of  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. On  this  point  we  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  at  issue  with  them,  and 
should  prefer  a  Royal  Commission,  for 
various  reasons,  which  we  shall  detail. 
And  first  we  would  endeavour  to  remove 
what  we  conceive  to  be  an  unfounded 
prejudice  against  this  kind  of  investi- 
gation—  namely,  that  it  is  obnoxious  to 
jobbing,  and  liable  to  be  composed  of 
persons  favourable  to  the  abuses  they 
are  called  upon  to  correct.  This  cer- 
tainly is  not  borne  out  by  the  result  of 
the  commission  in  which  our  profession 
was  indirectly  concerned,  appointed  a 
few  years  ago  to  investigate  the  state  of 
the  Scotch  Universities.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  could  be  more  strictly  impar- 
tial, or  more  rigidly  attentive  to  the 
public  interests  ;  and  the  report  consti- 
tutes such  a  model  as  we  should  like 
to  see  taken  for  imitation  by  any 
body  of  men  delegated  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  medicine. 

The  members  of  a  Royal  Commission, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  are  much  less  likely  to 
be  influenced  by  party  feelings  them- 
selves, or  deceived  by  partial  witnesses ; 
because  they  would,  by  visiting  dif- 
ferent institutions,  have  an  opportunity 
of  judging  for  themselves  by  personal 
investigation  ;  and  they  are  thus  much 
more  likely  to  come  to  correct  conclu- 
sions than  those  who  must  necessarily 
be  guided  by  evidence  at  second  hand, 
and  coming  often  from  interested  par- 
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lies.  There  a  re  proportionally  so  few  Avifliwhichparliainent  would  legislate  on 
men  of  science  among  them,  that  it  such  subjects  ;  at  the  same  time  it  must 
would  unquestionably  be  very  difficult  be  acknowledged  that  the  suggestion,  in 
to  find,  in  the  House  of  Parliament,  a  this  particular  instance,  prohably  arose 
sufHcient  number  of  persons  who  were  from  the  offer  stated  by  the  reporter 
both  qualified  and  willing  to  undertake  to  have  been  made  from  another  quar- 
the  investigation ;  whereas  the  more  ter,  to  have  the  duties  performed 
extended  field  from  w  hich  a  Commission  gratuitously;  —  a  striking  illustration, 
might  be  chosen  w  ould  easily  aflord  an  by  the  way,  of  that  jealousy  among  the 
adequate  number  of  individuals,  so  un-  higher  powers  in  medicine,  which  tends 
connected  w  ith  any  partv',  and  so  w  ell  so  much  to  break  our  moral  strength, 
known  for  their  general  attainments,  We  are,  in  fact, at  present,  like  the  bun- 
as would  command  the  confidence  of  all ;  die  of  dissevered  rods,  and  devoutly  do 
nor,  from  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  we  wish  that  some  strong  and  skilful 
would  their  means  of  conducting  the  hand  would  bind  us  together,  and  confer 
investigation  be  less  remarkable  for  its  that  power  by  union  which  we  can  never 
superiority.  It  is  tnie  that,  as  a  body,  hope  for  in  our  present  state.  Buttore- 
we  derived  great  benefit  from  the  result  turn:  It isimjiossiblenottobcstruckwith 
of  the  Anatomical  Committee  ;  but  that  the  entire  ignorance  of  the  intenial  polity 
was  less  a  party  question,  as  regarded  our  of  ourprofession  displayed  by  honourable 
profession — for  all  agreed  in  anxiously  members,  when  by  accident  a  question 
desiring  that  something  might  be  done,  invoh  ing  any  thing  connected  with  us 
and  in  representing  the  necessity  for  le-  comes  before  them.  There  maybe  a  few 
gislative  interference  as  of  the  most  im-  exceptions  to  this,  but  they  are  very  few; 
perative  descrijition.  But  w  ith  respect  and  it  is  farther  to  be  lamented  that 
to  the  questions  which  now  agitate  the  those  who  do  seem  at  all  acquainted  with 
medical  body,  the  circumstances  are  very  the  subject  belong  chiefly  to  the  radical 
different :  there  are  radical  and  conser-  party,  and  have  imbibed  their  opinions 
vative  parties  struggling  against  each  from  polluted  sources.  Again,  several 
other;  nor  can  it  reasonably  be  e\-pected,  of  those  who  have  sat,  and  probably 
considering  how  high  party  feeling  at  would  again  sit,  on  any  committee  rclat- 
present  runs  in  jxditics,  that  members  of  ing  to  medicine,  are  proprietoi-s  of  an 
parliament  should  entirely  divest  them-  institution,  in  the  interests  of  which 
selves,  on  this  particular  question,  of  mo-  they  have  a  direct  and  overwhelming 
tives,w  hich  are  so  strongly  manifested  on  concern — resulting,  both  from  their  feel- 
others.  It  is  very  easy,  on  reading  over  ings  being  engaged  in  the  support  of 
the  Minutes  <»f  the  late  Vaccine  Com-  a  jmjtege,  and  from  still  more  objec- 
miltee,  to  perceive  that  the  extremes  of  tionable  considerations  of  a  pecuniary 
political  feeling  had  each  their  represcn-  nature.  It  is  needless  to  do  more,  in 
tative,  and  that  tlie  questions  put  to  the  illustration  of  the  influence  of  this  prin- 
witnesses  were  in  some  instances  in-  cijde,  than  refer  to  the  unblushing  man- 
tended  to  elicit  an  answ  er  favourable  to  ner  in  w  hich  money  subscribed  for  a 
some  particular  new, rather  than  to  elu-  totally  diflVrent  puq)osc  was  recently 
ei«Iate  the  general  sul))ect.  Neither,  we  appropriated  to  tlie  London  Uiiiversity, 
confess,  lb)  we  think  tliat  the  reconi-  witliout  consulting  those  from  whose 
mcndation  that  a  Vaccine  Board  should  pockets  it  was  extracted.  Undoubtedly 
be  appointed,  retaining  the  rcsponsi-  the  professional  public  would  n<it  be 
bility,  but  deprived  of  all  emolument,  satisfied  with  an  investigation  conducted 
U  very  encouraging,  as  to  the  feelings  by  men,  any  one  (tf  whom  was  a  pmpric- 
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tor  of  any  institution  whose  interests 
were  involved  in  the  result.  Yet  we 
ask,  if  a  parliamentary  committee  be  ap- 
pointed, will  not  such  be  the  case  ?  One 
of  the  great  objects  of  the  "retired 
practitioner"  is  to  contend  ag'ainst  "  the 
spirit  of  monopoly."  This  is  indeed  a 
spirit  so  subtile,  that  it  finds  its  way  into 
the  bosoms  of  all  whose  interests  become 
involved  in  its  maintenance ;  and  we 
protest,  that  in  none  of  the  most  coiTupt 
of  our  old  institutions  does  the  grasping 
desire  to  produce  an  imposing-  effect  by 
grandiloquent  pretensions,  or  to  secure 
what  they  can  thus  obtain  by  the  strong 
bond  of  chartered  and  exclusive  privi- 
lege, shine  forth  more  conspicuously 
than  in  certain  of  the  new  establishments 
and  their  politico-mercantile  supporters. 
The  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us, 
though  he  would  apply  his  remedies 
with  no  sparing  hand  as  regards  the 
present  system,  is  yet  far  from  joining 
in  the  cry  for  equality,  which  constitutes 
the  radical  cant  of  the  day,  and  which 
we  shewed  in  a  former  article  (Oct.  26) 
to  be  theoretically  absurd,  and  practi- 
cally impossible. 

"  If,"  says  the  Retired  Practitioner, 
*'  the  same  education  and  attainments 
were  required  from  all  persons  who  ap- 
plied for  medical  diplomas,  one  of  two 
consequences  must  follow.  If  a  long 
and  exj)ensive  education  \^ere  necessary 
for  every  medical  degree,  the  number  of 
graduates  would  be  small,  and  tlie  bulk 
of  mankind  would  be  compelled,  in  sick- 
ness and  in  suffering,  to  confide  the  care 
of  their  health  to  persons  who  had  no 
certificate  to  produce  of  their  fitness  to 
practise  physic,  in  which  case,  as  far  as 
the  public  is  concerned,  there  might  as 
well  be  no  degrees  at  all.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  standard  of  qualification 
were  made  so  low  as  to  admit  a  sufficient 
number  of  graduates  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  society  for  medical  assistance, 
few  physicians  would  be  f  ^und  tho- 
roughly  instructed  in  all  the  branches  of 
knowledge  necessary  f<n-  the  advance- 
ment of  their  jnofession  ;  —  medicine, 
whether  considered  as  a  liberal  science, 
or  as  a  ])ractical  art  for  the  relief  and 


cm-e   of   human   sufferings,  would  im- 
prove slowly,  if  at  all." 

In  the  above  we  fully  concur,  and 
have  only  to  add,  that  while  we  think 
the  education  required  for  the  lower 
qualification  is  quite  as  high  as  it  ought 
to  be,  that  for  the  physician  and  surgeon 
is  not  high  enough. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  our 
author  advocates  the  propriety  of  a  pre- 
liminary education,  and  this,  we  think, 
ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of: — but  our 
limits  prevent  us  from  entering  into  de- 
tails on  this  point,  as  we  wish  to  advert 
to  another  suggestion,  which  daily 
observation  proves  to  be  well  founded, 
and  to  refer  to  an  evil  which  strongly 
calls  for  redress  : — 

"  There  is  still  room  for  a  third  class 
of  medical  practitioners.  No  one  will 
deny  that  those  who  prepare  medical 
prescriptions  ought  to  be  versed  in 
])harmacy;  and  that  those  who  vend 
medicines  in  retail  ought  to  know  the 
proper  doses  and  usual  eflects  of  the 
preparations  they  dispense.  But,  if 
this  be  admitted,  it  is  clear  that  persons 
w  ho  undertake  that  branch  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  ought  to  have  so7ne  defi- 
nite course  of  education  prescribed  for 
them,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  them 
of  proving,  by  examination  before  a 
competent  tribunal,  that  they  are  duly 
qualified  to  exercise  the  art  which  they 
profess.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that 
the  persons  who  prepare  and  vend  medi- 
cines in  retail  are  not  bound  at  present  to 
follow  any  course  of  study  whatever,  or 
to  produce  any  test,  however  small,  of 
their  sufficiency  ;  and  that  the  public 
has,  of  course,  no  means  of  distinguish- 
ing those  who  understand  their  business 
from  those  who  understand  it  not." 

Now,  suppose  the  divisions  of  the 
profession  to  be  agreed  upon,  there  still 
would  remain  to  determine  by  what 
body  diplomas  or  licenses  should  be 
granted.  We  agree  with  the  "  Retired 
Practitioner,"  that  "  it  should  be  com- 
posed of  persons  removed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  influence  of  local  prejudice 
or  private  interest;"  but  we  cannot  con- 
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cur  in  tliinking-  that  this  would  be  ac- 
coniplislied  bv  entrusting'  teachers  with 
theexaminationof  their  own  pupils,  nor 
that  "  rcg-ard  to  their  own  reputation, 
and  a  desire  to  maintain  the  charaeter  of 
the  school  to  which  they  belon<ied, 
would  prevent  any  Board  of  Examiners 
from  granting'  undue  facilities."  We 
think  on  the  contrary  that  the  expe- 
rience of  Edinl)urgh  with  respect  to 
graduates  in  pliysic,  has  demonstrated 
just  the  reverse  of  this  position:  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say  how  it  might  best 
be  managed,  but  we  arc  quite  decided 
in  our  opinion  as  to  how  it  ought  not  to 
be  done.  Perhaps  a  (not  the)  College  of 
Phjsicians  nuglit  to  lie  entrusted  with 
the  Medical  department,  a  College  of 
Surgeons  with  the  Surgical,  and  a  joint 
B(iard  when  the  examination  involved 
botli  branches  of  the  art;  or  we  might 
have  an  entirely  independent  Board, 
unconnected  with  eitlier  institution; — 
in  short,  whatever  was  most  effectually 
removed  "  from  the  influence  of  local 
prejudice  or  private  interest,"  would  be 
the  best. 

There  is  much,  very  much  room,  for 
discussion  on  these  subjects,  and  it  is 
consolatory  to  find,  that  neither  the  dis- 
tractions of  politics,  nor  tlie  pursuits  of 
liU-'raturc,  have  been  able  to  abate  tiic 
interest  which  "  the  Retired  Practitioner" 
still  takes  in  the  concerns  of  the  profes- 
sion to  whieli  he  once  belonged ;  and 
although  we  do  not  go  along  with  him 
in  all  his  ojiinions,  yet  wr  have  no  hesi- 
tation iu  adding,  that  in  giving  (he  pre- 
;ferenec  ti>  a  Royal  Commission  over  a 
pParliameutary  Committee,  one  advan- 
tage which  we  contemplate  is  the  possi- 
bility of  such  persons  as  the  accom- 
plished author  con->ti(uting  one  of  its 
members. 

COMJMiE   OF   PHYSICIANS. 

kVE   understand   that  a   committee   has 
M*en    aupoiuled    to  nvise    the   l»y-laws, 
-ixcially  tliost:  wliicli  relate  to  adniis- 
into  the  fellowship. 


ASSOCIATED  LICENTI.\TES. 

A  DEPUTATION  from  this  body  had  lately 
an  interview  with  Lord  Melbourne,  to 
protest  against  any  additional  power 
being  granted  to  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians until  they  amended  their  by- 
laws. His  Lordshi])  informed  them 
that  no  changes  w  ould  be  made  invoh  - 
ing  medical  concerns  till  after  an  official 
incjuiry.  Some  of  the  deputation  then 
expressed  tlieir  hope  that  tlie  investiga- 
tion miglit  be  carried  on  by  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  with  Mr.  Warbiir- 
ton  as  cliairman,  but  could  not  extort 
any  indicntion  of  ac<iuiesience  from  the 
noble  Secretary ;  and  their  impression 
was,  that  he  did  not  concur  w  itli  their 
opinion. 

COLLEGE     OF     SURGEONS  — EN- 
LARGEMENT OF  THE  BUILDING. 

The  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
about  a  year  ago  purchased  the  liouse 
adjoining  their  building,  and  measures 
are  now  in  progress  for  making  exten- 
sive alterations  and  improvements  in  the 
Museum  and  Library.  For  this  ])Ui-pose 
several  architects  have  been  invited  to 
send  in  plans ;  and  we  most  earnestly 
ho])e  that  all  jol)bing — the  vice  of  public 
bodies  on  sudi  occasions — may  be  avoid- 
ed. By  the  way,  the  College  has  no 
time  to  lose  in  "  setting  their  house  in 
order:"  might  they  not  contrive  to  do 
so  iu  the  figurative  as  well  as  in  tlie 
literal  acceptation  of  the  words:' 


ADDRESSES 

TO    THE    L\TK   MEDIC  AI.  OFFICERS  OF  THE 
A  LUERSG  ATE -STREET    DISPENSAHV. 

Froni  IJiKMiNniiAM. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  nudical  professi(m 
in  Mirmini;ham,  on  the  I'Jih  inst.  resolu- 
tions Wire  passed,  and  an  address  agreed 
to,  as  follows: — 

We,  the  undersi^Tied  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  tlie  town  of  Birininghani,  beg 
you  to  receive  the  lioniage  of  our  ri'sj)cet 
and  svinpathy,  in  acblressing  you  on  your 
s)iirited  and  indcpi-ndciit  cDiiiiuct  in  re- 
signing your  oHitts  in  tlie  Dispensary,  ra- 
ther than  submit  to  regulations  wliieh 
you  (le<'nu'(l  inouisisti-nt  with  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  nifdical  jirofcssion. 

We  lonliully  agree  with  you  in  tlie  prin- 
ciple that  siieh  uppointuieiiLs  to  public 
charities  sJiould  be  free  even  from  the  sus- 
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picion  of  being  bought  or  sold ;  and  we 
trust  that  your  virtuous  example  will  be 
emulated  by  your  professional  brethren,  in 
every  town  and  county  of  the  empire. 

Accept,  then,  the  expression  of  our 
warmest  admiration,  entitled, as  we  believe 
you  are,  to  the  thanks  and  approbation  of 
the  profession  at  large. 

Signed  by  Dr.  John  Johnstone,  F.R.S. 
Chairman  of  the  meeting;  Dr.  John- 
stone ;  and  above  80  others,  including 
all  the  most  distinguished  medical 
practitioners  and  lecturers  in  Bir- 
mingham. 

From  Colchester. 
We  can  only  find  room  to  mention  that 
an  address,  to  the  same  effect  as  those  al- 
ready published,  has  been  forwarded  to  us 
by  the  Colchester  Medical  Society.  It  is 
signed  by  Mr.  Tomkin,  the  chairman  of 
the  meeting,  and  fourteen  other  medical 
gentlemen. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS 
IN  LONDON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  3Iedical  Gazette. 

8th  November,  1833. 
Sir, 
By  desire  of  the  President,  I  transmit  to 
j'ou  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  Circular  to  the 
Lecturers  recognized  by  this  College. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 
Edm.  Belfour,  Secretary. 


Sir, 


31st  October,  1833. 


I  AM  directed  by  the  Court  of  Examiners 
to  acquaint  you,  that  certificates  of  atten- 
dance on  lectures  have  been  ofl'ered  to  the 
Court,  in  order  to  entitle  the  candidates 
to  examination  for  the  diphima  of  this 
College,  which  certificates  the  Court  are 
fully  satisfied  were  obtained  under  false 
pretences. 

I  am  further  directed  to  request  you  will 
inform  the  students  composing  your  class 
of  the  extreme  dissatisfaction  and  regret 
with  which  the  Court  have  made  this  dis- 
covery, and  that  you  will  assure  them  the 
Court  will  in  future  punish,  with  the  ut- 
most severity  the  law  permits,  all  persons 
"who  may  be  implicated  in  a  similar  of- 
fence.— I  am,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Edm.  Balfour,  Secretary. 

HYDROCYANIC  ACID. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Be  pleased  to  correct  an  eri'or  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  committed  in  ray  note 


on  hydrocyanic  acid  inserted  in  the  Medi 
cal  Gazette  of  last  week.  At  page  209  the 
sjjecific  gj-avity  is  stated  as  being  922,  in- 
stead of  992,  which  is  the  actual  specific 
gravity  of  the  acid  referred  to. 
I  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  Garden, 
Oxford-street,  Nov.  11,  1833. 

WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortality,  Nov.  12,  1833. 


Abscess 

1 

Hooping-Cough    . 

7 

Age  and  Debil 

ty. 

22 

Indigestion    . 

1 

Apoplexy 

8 

Inflammation 

20 

Asthma 

1 

Bowels iV  Stomach 

12 

Cancer 

1 

Brain 

3 

Childbirth     . 

5 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

II 

Consumptiou 

51 

Insanity 

4 

Convulsions 

27 

Livtr,  diseased     . 

^ 

Croup    . 

2 

Measles 

6 

Dentition  or  Teethin 

J  6 

Paralysis 

3 

DiarrhoDa 

1 

Scrofula 

1 

Dropsy 

17 

Small- Pox     . 

6 

Dropsy  on  the 

Brain 

10 

Sore    Throat     and 

Dropsy  on  the 

Chest 

2 

Quinsey    . 

1 

Erysipelas     . 

1 

Spasms 

1 

Fever     . 

8 

Stricture       .         • 

1 

Fever,  Scarlet 

12 

Thrush 

2 

Fever,  Typhus 

3 

Tumor 

I 

Fistula 

1 

Unknown  Causes 

A 

Gout      . 

1 

Hiemorrhage 

2 

Hernia 

1 

Stillborn 

16 

Increase  of  Buria 

Is,  a 

s  compared  with  )      ,n 

the  preceding 
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Kov.  1833.        Thermometer.!  Baromkter. 


Thursday  .    7 

from  36  to  47 

29-82  to  29-68 

Friday    .  .    8 

29 

43 

29  64       29'.-0 

Saturday  .    9 

31 

49 

2987       29-99 

Sunday  .  . 10 

41 

52 

29-96       29-93 

Monday  ..11 

43 

54 

30-00       30-07 

Tuesday.  .  12 

31! 

49 

3011       30  i6 

\Vednesday  13 

39 

49 

30-17       Stat. 

Prevailing  wind,  S.W. 

Except  the  8th  and  9th,  cloudy  ;   rain  at  times 
on  the  7th  and  1 1th  ;  a  dense  fog  daring  the  12th. 
Rain  fallen,  "S/S  of  an  inch. 


NOTICES. 

"  A  Constant  Reader,"  were  he  consis- 
tent with  his  assumed  title,  should  have 
known  that  we  have  repeatedly  explained 
the  point  about  which  he  inquires.  We 
refer  him,  for  his  immediate  satisfaction, 
to  our  last  volume,  p.  844 ;  also  to  vol.  ix. 
p.  981,  and  vol.  x.  p.  654. 

Addresses. — It  having  been  suggested 
to  us,  that  our  declining  to  publish  any 
more  of  these  documents  in  the  body  of 
our  journal,  would  create  disappointment 
in  parts  of  the  country  where  our  inten- 
tion was  not  known  at  the  time  of  their 
being  forwarded  to  us,  we  have  departed, 
in  some  measure,  from  our  purpose  this 
week  ;  but  shall  in  future  be  obliged  to  do 
as  we  have  announced. 

W.WlLSO.v,  Printer,  57,  Skinner-btrtet,  Loodnit. 
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LECTURES 

OV  THE 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE    OF 

MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  ut  the  London  Hospital, 

By  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lectire  VII. 
MENSTRUATION. 

Definition. — Every  healthy  woman,  when 
not  jireRTiant  or  suckling,  is  the  subject  of 
a  jKculiar  discharge  from  the  uterus,  re- 
turning at  stated  intervals,  and  continuing 
to  flow  periodically,  from  the  time  of  pu- 
berty until  old  age  approaches. 

F.tymology. — In  consequence  of  this  ap- 
pearance being  about  every  28  days,  nearly 
agreeing  in  this  respect  with  the  time  oc- 
cupied by  the  revolution  of  the  moon,  the 
term  memtmation  was  adopted.  In  every 
country  and  every  age  the  name  by  which 
this  singular  phenomenon  has  been  de- 
scribed, bears  some  reference  to  the  period 
of  its  recurrence.  In  France,  they  desig- 
nate it  let  memtrucs ;  and  moii  de  J'emmes,  in 
reference  to  the  month;  also /« rtV/«j from 
the  general  regularity  of  its  return.  The 
Romans  called  it  menses :  and  the  Greeks 
icarafjii}vta.  In  England,  we  have  pre- 
served the  Latin  name,  and  call  the  flowing 
of  tlic  menses  "  the  act  of  menstruation." 
Other  tenns  have  been  used,  and  are  still 
retained  among  the  lower  cla.sses.  In  most 
of  the  old  hooks,  v<)u  will  find  it  described 
as  they/«u*rs  or  the  conrsfs  of  the  woman ; 
these  expressions,  however,  are  now  not 
tolerated  in  scientific  and  p<ilite  language. 

Exceptions  to  the  dejiiiitiou.  —  There  are 
some  exceptions  to  the  definition  I  have 
given:  it  is  said  that  some  women  never 
meiistniate.  ])r.  Deninan  mentions  hav- 
ing known  two  instances  of  this  fa<t,  in 
both  of  which  cases  tlie  subjects  inurried, 
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and  were  barren.  Some  women,  again, 
menstruate  while  suckling,  more  frequent- 
ly, I  believe,  %vith  a  first  child  than  after- 
wards. Married  women,  also,  may  pass 
over  many  years  of  their  life  free  from 
this  discharge,  although  in  the  enjoyment 
of  perfect  health,  in  consequence  of  its 
suspension  during  pregnancy  and  suckling. 
If,  for  instance,  a  woman  fall  with  child 
immediately  after  she  has  weaned  a  former 
infant,  and  just  before  her  menstrual  pe- 
riod ought  to  have  arrived,  she  will,  ac- 
cording to  nature's  law,  not  menstruate 
again  until  after  her  lying-in,  and  the  ter- 
mination of  her  time  of  suckling :  she  may 
a  second  time  be  impregnated  before  men- 
struating, and  in  this  way  bring  forth  a 
number  of  children,  without  the  discharge 
again  appearing.  3Iany  cases  of  this  kind 
are  upon  record,  and  a  few  in  which  con- 
ception occurred  before  the  menses  ever 
flowed.  Thus  Sir  Everard  Home  has  re- 
corded the  case  of  a  girl  who  had  three 
children  before  she  menstruated  once; 
Morgagni  mentions  a  mother  and  daugh- 
ter who  were  both  j)arents  before  menstru- 
ating. La  Motte  speaks  of  similar  cases, 
and  Fodi  re  knew  a  woman  «ho  had  men- 
struated but  once,  and  that  in  her  17th 
year,  although  enjoying  good  hciillh,  the 
motiier  of  several  children,  and  3o  years 
old. 

Alleged  national  exemption  from  the  menses. 
— The  women  of  Brazil,  and  other  native 
Americans,  have  been  said  by  some  tra- 
vellers to  be  exen)i»t  from  menstruation; 
but  this  is  certainly  not  the  fact,  and  the 
remark  originated  in  the  circumstance  of 
the  wonun,  though  almost  entirely  naked, 
never  having  Ixen  observed  menstruating. 
The  truth  is,  that  during  the  continuance 
of  their  nu'iistnial  juTiod,  they  are  consi- 
dered uncKan,  are  not  assoiinted  with, 
and  never  allow  a  male  even  of  their  own 
nation,  niurh  less  an  Eurojiean,  to  come 
within  their  sight.  IJoerliaave  was  cer- 
tainly led    into  error  when  he  assures  us, 
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that  there  are  whole  nations  whose  women 
are  destitute  of  the  catamenia. 

Supposed  llahilhii  (tf  other  species  to  metistm- 
atinn. — The  females  of  other  species  have 
been  described  by  diflerent  naturalists  as 
being  subject  to  regular  menstruation. 
Buft'on  certainly  entertained  this  idea, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Pliny,  who  con- 
sidered woman  as  the  only  menstruating 
animal.  Modem  physiologists  are  unani- 
mous in  adopting  the  opinion  of  Pliny. 
Blumenbach  in  some  degree  explains  tlie 
cause  of  this  contradiction,  when  he  says — 
"  I  know,  indeed,  that  the  same  discharge 
has  been  ascribed  to  other  animals,  pai'ti- 
cularly  those  of  the  order  Quadrumana. 
I  have  carefully  inquired  concerning  all 
the  female  monkeys  which  I  have  seen  ex- 
hibited for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  have 
found  some  of  them  liable  to  uterine  he- 
morrhage, which  observed  no  period,  and 
was  regarded  by  the  more  intelligent 
keepers  as  a  circumstraice  arising  from 
disease ;  although  they  acknowledged  that 
in  order  to  excite  the  admiration  of  their 
visitors  they  often  represented  it  as  true 
menstruation." 

Injiuence  on  the  genei'al  health. — Women 
watch  most  anxiously  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  this  function,  supposing  that  it 
powerfully  influences  the  health  of  the 
individual,  and  erroneously  attribute  al- 
most all  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
peculiai-ly  subject,  to  an  irregularity  in  its 
appearance,  considering  that  as  the  cause 
which  indeed  is  only  an  effect.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  regular  appearance  of 
the  menses  may  be  considered  a  mark  of 
general  as  well  as  iiterine  health,  and  any 
great  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  a 
symptom  of  disease,  either  general  or  local. 

Keeping  this  circumstance  in  mind,  it 
is  advisable  sometimes  to  inquire  of  our 
female  patients  whether  this  function  is 
properly  performed ; — but  in  addressing  a 
woman  on  the  subject,  the  height  of  civi- 
lization to  which  we  have  arrived  requires 
that  we  should  have  recourse  to  some  indi- 
rect method  of  obtaining  the  desired  infor- 
mation, and  use  some  softened  expression, 
the  import  of  which,  although  generally 
bearing  a  very  different  signification,  is  uni- 
versally understood  by  females  in  the  sense 
we  wish  to  convey.  Thus  we  inquire,  "whe- 
ther she  is  regular;" — "  how  long  it  is  since 
she  was  last  unwell ;" — carefully  avoiding 
such  a  word  as  menstruation,  or  any  other 
direct  term.  Although,  however,  in  fami- 
liar language,  we  say  that  a  woman  is 
"  unwell,"  when  under  the  state  of  men- 
struation, you  must  not  suppose  that  this 
discharge  is  the  consequence  of  any  dis- 
eased action;  on  the  contraiy,  it  is  the 
surest  sign  of  a  healthy  state  of  the  ute- 
rine system ;  and  the  expression  has  crept 
into  use  merely  because  in  most  constitu- 


tions it  is  attended  with  feelings  of  languor 
and  uneasiness,  such  as  are  generally 
the  accompaniments  of  a  slight  state  of 
indisposition ;  while,  in  some,  at  each  re- 
turn it  brings  with  it  considerable  suffering. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  symptoms  attending  the  first 
appearance  of  the  menses;  and  afterwards 
endeavour  to  select,  from  the  numerous 
opinions  which  have  been  hazarded  on  the 
subject,  that  theory  most  agreeable  to  the 
present  refined  state  of  physiology. 

Si/mptoms. — At  the  time  of  puberty,  great 
and  analogous  changes  are  effected  in  the 
constitution  and  appearance  of  persons  of 
each  sex.  Until  that  age,  all  the  powers 
of  life  are  required  for  perfecting  and  bring- 
ing to  maturity  the  growing  animal,  and 
we  may  readily  believe  that  the  increasing 
size  of  the  body  expends  the  supply  imme. 
diately  on  its  being  furnished ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  person  has  reached  its  natural  sta- 
ture, so  that  there  becomes  no  necessity  for 
an  increase  of  growth,  a  surplus  of  means 
is  afforded  over  the  expenditure,  which  is 
laid  np  for  the  pui-pose  of  continuing  the 
species.  This  critical  period  in  the  male 
is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  the 
beard  upon  the  chin  and  upper  lip ;  by  the 
face  becoming  longer,  and  the  features 
more  manly ;  by  the  voice,  which  before 
was  shrill,  acquiring  a  deeper  tone.  At 
the  same  time,  hair  sprouts  upon  the 
pubes; — the  testicles  become  evolved,  both 
in  their  structure,  as  well  as  in  consequence 
of  the  larger  quantity  of  blood  determined 
to  the  gland  for  the  foraiation  of  its  pro- 
per secretion ; — the  penis  is  also  observed 
to  grow  more  rapidly  than  before; — erratic 
pains  are  frequently  felt  throughout  the 
limbs,  more  frequently  still  within  the 
pelvis,  and  in  the  body  of  the  testes.  A 
new  life  seems  suddenly  entered  upon ; — 
new  ideas  take  the  place  of  those  fonnerly 
entertained  in  the  mind,  and  the  fears  of 
childhood  give  way  to  manly  fortitude  and 
a  contempt  of  danger.  Female  society, 
hitherto  disregarded,  is  now  discovered  to 
be  enriched  with  the  most  alluring  channs; 
and  desires,  before  unknown,  rage  with  a 
violence  requiring  much  self-command  to 
subdue.  These  phenomena  are  first  re- 
marked about  the  sixteenth  year. 

The  female  body  arrives  at  maturity  in 
every  climate  earlier  than  that  of  the  male, 
and  in  this  country  generally  between  the 
fourteenth  and  the  sixteenth  year.  In 
women,  the  first  symptoms  of  the  menses 
principally  indicate  the  arrival  of  puberty. 
Changes  also  take  place,  and  new  feelings 
arise,  in  some  degree  similar  to  those  expe- 
rienced by  the  male  at  the  same  period. 
The  uterine  system  is  more  particularly 
aflected,  and  with  it  the  whole  frame  sym- 
pathizes.  The  mons  veneris  and  labia 
externa  become  evolved,  and  covered  with 
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hair; — the  clitoris  enlarged;— the  vagina 
both  longthenedand  widened; — the  os  uteri 
more  pmminent,  and  altered  somewhat  as 
to  figure;— the  uterus  itself  considerably 
increased  in  size ; — the  ovaries  more  fidly 
developed;  —  the  ligaments  expanded; — 
tile  fallopian  tubes  elongated,  and  their 
fringed  extremities  more  distinct  and 
spreading.  In  the  general  system,  the 
pelvis  becomes  more  capacious,  and  the 
hips  rounder;  —  the  neck  more  graceful 
and  slender; — the  bust  fuller; — the  breasts 
considerably  plumper,  with  the  nipple 
redder  and  more  prominent ;  —  the  eye 
more  expressive  and  sparkling; — and  the 
whole  form  more  womanly.  The  different 
gestures  of  the  body  are  performed  with 
a  degree  of  elegance  not  before  noticed ; — 
a  sense  of  bashfulness  succeeds  to  the  pre- 
vious romping  character; — childish  amuse- 
ments are  discarded ;  —  the  imaginative 
j>ow  ers  are  suddenly  unfolded ; — the  con- 
versation bears  a  more  agreeable  and  lively 
tone; — personal  appearanceengrosses  much 
of  the  attention; — and  the  wish  to  please 
becomes  a  study. 

From  the  time,  indeed,  when  these  indi- 
cations declare  that  the  epoch  of  puberty 
has  arrived,  and  announce  the  woman  in 
a  fit  state  for  the  exercise  of  her  sexual 
functions,  the  generative  system  calls  into 
action  a  new  impulse,  which  controls  her 
whole  nature,  and  impresses  her  with  the 
most  prominent  traits  of  her  physical  and 
moral  character.  From  this  influence 
emanate  all  the  strongest  female  passions — 
all  the  most  lively  afl'ections; — to  it  may 
be  attributed  most  of  the  nervousdisorders — 
the  fears— the  anxieties — the  caprices — the 
str.inije  admixture  of  fortitude  and  dread — 
I  the  calmness  in  misfortune,  and  endurance 
under  suffering — which  fonu  such  forcible 
contrasts  witli  the  disposition  of  the  roan. 
It  !•*  this  that  "  constantly  recals  the  wo- 
to  her  sex,"  and  stamps  her  whole 
'  ncc  witli  so  cliaracteristie  a  distinc- 
1  ).  And  there  can  be  no  question,  that 
ufi'  r  tlie  organs  which  characterize  these 
aiuiable  and  sensitive  beings  are  fully  en- 
dowed with  all  tlieir  vital  energies,  woui.an 
is  constantly  subservient  to  their  power, 
until  the  ju'riod  arrives  when  she  is  no 
jlonger  capable  of  extemlinu  the  si)ecies; — 
■when,  havinif  passed  through  tlie  stiiges  of 
"nfancy,  cliildiiood,  and  maturity,  she  en- 
oyn  «|uietly  her  individual  life,  during  tiie 
remainder  of  which  siie  is  destined  to  difler 
.■um|taratively  little  from  the  other  sex. 

Influence  cm  the  tienoiu  fijsteni.  —  \t  is  not 
arprising  that  derangements  and  irrcgu- 
arities  wait  upon  a  cause  of  such  cxten- 
jivc  influence;  and  we  accordingly  find 
that,  when  tlie  excitability  of  the  organs 
8  more  intense  tlian  natunil,  irritation  en 
lues,  whieli  is  propai,Titeil  by  sympathy  to 
5>ther  parts,  and  thus  morbid  actions  arc 


set  up,  both  locally  and  generally.  This 
irritation,  in  an  extreme  degree,  constitutes 
furor  uterinus;  more  frequently,  however, 
the  increased  susceptibility  of  the  sexual 
organs  does  not  reach  such  an  extent,  but 
induces  an  anomalous  train  of  spasmodic 
and  nervous  symptoms,  constituting  what 
are  called  hystencal  din/rders,  and  apparently 
dej)ending  on  the  artificial  and  forced  state 
of  celibacy.  These  affections  mostly  disap- 
pear on  marriage,  which  re-establishes  the 
balance  of  the  various  functions,  by  giving 
its  natural  employment  to  an  organ  whose 
excessive  sensibility  had  deranged  the 
whole  system.  Numerous  other  pheno- 
mena may  be  referred  to  the  same  cause ; 
and  in  those  works  which  treat  of  the  dis- 
eases incident  to  a  life  of  singleness,  we 
are  presented  with  alarming  statements. 
Haller,  in  his  Elements  of  Physiology, 
concludes  a  long  catalogue,  by  observing, 
that  widows  in  particular  arc  very  subject 
to  chlorosis,  hysteria,  convulsions,  mania, 
and  furor  uteri nus;  and  he  states,  that  ia 
insjiecting  the  bodies  of  such  subjects,  he 
has  found  frequently  a  schirrous  or  stea- 
tomatous  state  of  the  uterus  and  ovarian 
dropsies.  "  Quare,"  he  adds,  "  nisi  mo- 
rum  custodia  vetuerit,  ea  mala  pleraque, 
et  furor  uterinus,  et  vera  mania  veneris 
usu  solvuntur." 

Premonitory  iymploms.  —  Some  peculiar 
s^inptoms  appear,  in  most  instances,  indi- 
cative of  the  first  ajiproach  of  the  men- 
strual period;  in  many  females,  indeed, 
these  are  scarcely  perceptible;  in  others, 
they  occur  in  such  an  inveterate  degree 
as  to  call  imperiously  for  relief  by  metli- 
cine.  In  general,  tliey  are  more  severe  in 
the  first  than  during  succeeding  periods; 
they  are  the  same  as  those  produced  by 
uterine  irritation  from  every  cause,  and 
are  what  arc  jiopularly  termed  liysterical 
ajrections.  The  ])atiLnt  feels  he"-self  slightly 
indisposed,  with  a  little  fever  and  consi- 
derable listlessness ;  she  loses  licr  api>etitc, 
and  is  sensible  of  her  health  suflering; 
at  the  same  time  the  breath  becomes  more 
or  less  f(ptid  ;  the  eyes  dull  ;  the  face 
cither  ])ale,  with  a  blui>b  scmieircular 
mark  beneath  the  lower  lid,  or  flushed  and 
bloated;  and  pains  are  fn'(|uently  felt  in 
the  head,  either  constant  or  iiiteniiitting. 
These  are  attended  with  some  pain  and 
fulness  of  the  bosom,  with  spasmodic  i)ains 
in  the  loins  and  thiijlis,  and  a  heat  and 
irritation  in  the  external  parts  and  vagina; 
a  degree  of  relaxation  of  the  i,'enital  origans 
ensues;  and  a  discharge,  at  first  perfectly 
.serous,  or  very  slightly  tinired  with  red, 
proceeds.  Dr.  Mlundel'l  thinks  that  the 
uterine ori;an  itsilf  jjeconics  in  sonic  decree 
inercasetl  in  bulk  during  the  menstrual 
action.  The  discharge  need  not  ncccisa- 
rily  Ik-  at  first  coloured  ;  and  tliis  circum- 
stance  is   worthy   of    attention ;     for,   ns 
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Dewees  observes,  it  will  serve  to  explain 
those  cases  of  impregnation  which  are  said 
to  have  taken  place  previously  to  the  erup- 
tion of  the  menses.  On  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  discharge  all  the  symptoms 
are  mitigated,  and,  when  well  established, 
entirely  cease.  The  character  of  the  fluid 
becomes  altered,  from  being  perfectly  pel- 
lucid, to  its  natural  and  healthy  colour; 
but  it  is  seldom  till  three  or  four  periods 
have  passed  that  the  menses  recur  properly 
and  regularly. 

Occasionally  unaccompanied  bi^  previous  symp- 
toms.—  Some  girls  begin  to  menstruate  with- 
out any  previous  pain  or  indisposition,  and 
before  they  are  aware  of  the  changes  neces- 
sary to  be  wrought  in  their  constitution, 
■when  they  suddenly  emerge  from  the  girl- 
ish estate  to  that  of  womanhood.  Such  an 
occurrence  is  certainly  rare ;  but  much  un- 
necessary alarm,  which  it  is  well  to  guard 
against,  may  be  excited  in  their  minds  by 
the  unusual  appearance  of  what  is  thought 
blood  upon  their  linen. 

Impossibility  of  the  menses  conti7iuing  during 
pregnancy. — Such  is  the  general  character 
manifested  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
menses ;  and  the  discharge,  usually  preced- 
ed by  similar  symptoms,  is  destined  to  re- 
cur at  certain  intervals,  except  when  sus- 
pended by  pregnancy,  suckling,  or  disease. 
It  is  a  popular  idea,  that  some  women 
menstruate  during  the  whole  period  of 
utero-gestation ;  even  good  physiologists 
and  physicians  of  discernment  have  adopt- 
ed the  same  erroneous  opinion.  But  such 
a  circumstance  is  perfectly  impossible ;  for 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  that  upon  impreg- 
nation taking  place  the  uterus  becomes 
lined  with  a  membrane,  secreted  from  its 
internal  surface,  which  completely  closes 
the  orifices  of  the  vessels  from  which  the 
menses  flow.  It  is  certainly  true  that  some 
pregnant  women  are  subject  to  occasional 
attacks  of  hemorrhage,  both  from  the  ute- 
rus and  vagina,  which  may  last  three  or 
four  days.  This  blood  has  been  mistaken 
for  the  menstruous  fluid  ;  but  it  is  unlike 
tjje  menses,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  return 
at  regular  intervals.  Although  it  is  im- 
possible for  this  secretion  to  continue 
throughout  the  whole  of  pregnancy,  the 
same  remark  does  not  hold  good  with  re- 
gard to  the  few  early  weeks.  Dewees  ob- 
serves, he  is  persuaded  that  women  may 
menstruate  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  month, 
and  he  supposes  the  secretion  in  such  a 
case  proceeds  from  the  cervix  uteri,  which 
before  that  time  is  not  developed.  Blun- 
dell  says,  he  has  repeatedly  met  with  cases 
in  which  the  catamenia  flowed  for  the  first 
two  or  three  months.  Many  other  prac- 
titioners have  noticed  the  same ;  and 
I  have  a  patient  myself  who  always  men- 
struates once  after  having  conceived,  to  her 
proper  time,  though  veiy  sparingly. 


Continuance  during  lactation. — Some  wo- 
men, as  previously  observed,  are  liable  to 
menstruate  during  suckling,  but  this  must 
not  be  considered  a  mark  of  strong  health ; 
it  is  a  deviation  from  a  natural  law,  and 
an  irregiilarity  of  function.  It  is  almost 
universally  remai'ked,  that  the  milk  of  a 
menstruating  nurse  is  neither  nutritious 
enough,  nor  supplied  in  sufiicient  quantity, 
for  the  infant's  wants.  In  selecting  a  hired 
wet-nurse,  therefore,  we  should  reject  a 
person  who  "  is  regular." 

Suspension  under  acute  diseases. — Menstru- 
ation is  mostly  suspended  under  acute  fevers 
and  inflammations; — in  phthisis  pulmo- 
nalis  and  other  chronic  diseases,  where 
complete  exhaustion  of  all  the  vital 
powers  precede  dissolution,  its  cessation  is 
one  of  the  worst  symptoms  we  can  observe : 
it  almost  always  indicates  that  a  fatal  ter- 
mination is  not  very  far  distant. 

Suspension  from  local  causes. — Local  dis- 
eases, also,  of  the  uterine  system,  but  espe- 
cially of  the  ovaries,  may  produce  an  inter- 
ruption. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  one 
ovary  may  be  diseased  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  yet  the  subject  menstruates, 
and  may  bear  children  ;  but  if  both  these 
bodies  are  implicated,  menstruation  ceases, 
and  barrenness  is  likewise  the  result — a 
fact  proving  that  one  healthy  ovary  alone 
is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  conception. 

In  some  cases  of  suspension,  a  vicarious 
discharge  appears  either  from  the  nose, 
ears,  anus,  or  some  other  secreting  mem- 
brane ;  this  discharge  is  blood,  poured  out 
by  ruptured  vessels,  and  seems  destined  to 
aff"ord  relief  to  a  congested  part;  for  it 
chiefly  happens  that  previously  to  such  an 
evacuation  a  sensation  of  pain  or  uneasi- 
ness is  experienced  in  the  particular  organ 
from  which  the  blood  proceeds.  This  is 
only  to  be  accounted  for  by  some  pecu- 
liarity of  action,  and  by  the  sympathy  so 
strongly  existing  between  the  uterus  and 
every  other  part  of  the  body.  At  the  time, 
also,  when  the  menses  ought  to  appear, 
ulcers  on  the  surface,  which  before  were 
dry,  have  been  observed  to  bleed,  or  become 
bedewed  with  moisture. 

Injiuence  of  climate  on  -puberty. — There  is  a 
great  diff'erence  observable  in  the  time  at 
which  girls,  living  in  distant  countries,  first 
become  the  subject  of  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge ;  and  this  difference  depends  prin- 
cipally on  climate.  In  Asia  and  the  Indies 
the  age  of  puberty  has  arrived  before  the 
tenth  year ;  in  Lapland  and  the  northern 
regions,  women  do  not  menstruate  until  on 
the  verge  of  twenty,  and  even  then  in  small 
quantities,  and,  as  Linnieus  affirms,  only 
in  the  summer.  In  this  country,  which  is 
considered  a  temperate  climate,  the  men- 
strual discharge  first  appears  between  the 
twelfth  and  the  sixteenth  year.  It  is  re- 
markable, also,  that  those  subjects  who  be- 
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jrin  to  menstruate  early  in  life,  generally 
cease  proportionally  early  :  thus  in  the 
eastern  nations  the  discharfire  has  totally 
subsided  by  the  aije  of  thirty-live. 

Mr.  Roberton,  of  Manchester,  indeed, 
in  a  very  excellent  and  Icanied  paper, 
lately  published,  has  endeavoured  to  dis- 
prove the  idea  so  universally  entertained 
regarding  the  early  ap]>earance  of  the  men- 
ses in  the  warm,  and  tlieir  late  appearance 
in  cold  climates.  To  substantiate  his 
«l)inion,  he  quotes  Crawfurd's  Indian 
Archipelago,and  Raffles's  Java,  for  the  first; 
and  P'ranklin,  Lyon,  Humboldt,  Heame's 
Jouniiy  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  Clarke's 
Scandinavia,  Tooke's  Russia,  and  Lessep's 
Kamschatka,  for  the  second  position.  He 
infers  from  reference  to  these  authors,  that 
the  crisis  of  female  puberty  arrives  in  all 
countries  nearly  at  the  same  age.  I  can- 
not help  thinking,  however,  that  what  has 
gained  credence  for  so  many  centuries, 
especially  when  the  question  could  have 
been  so  easily  settled,  must  be  based  on 
solid  observation,  not  the  result  of  mere 
sj)eculation  and  hypothesis. 

Iiijiuence  of  constitutiivi,  S^c.  on  the  period  of 
yubeitij. —  Besides  climate,  the  early  or  late 
appearance  of  the  menses  depends  much 
ujH)n  the  constitution,  the  mode  of  life,  and 
the  manners  of  those  with  whom  the  girl 
associates.     Young  women  of  a  relaxed 
fibre    generally   menstruate    sooner  than 
those  of  a  more  hardy  and  robust  habit. 
Tiiiise  leading   a  city  life,  partaking  of 
all    the    indulgences    which    luxurj'    can 
afliird,  and  sjK'nding  the  principal  part  of 
tlieir  time  in  confined  and  heated  apart- 
ments, become  more  early   the  subjects  of 
this  discharge  than  others  breathing  the 
fresh  country  air,  and  in  tlie  enjoyment  of 
daily  healthy  exercise.     Hut  the  same  cir- 
cumstance is  especially  to  be  remarked  re- 
j>I>ecting  lite  morals  of  those  with  whom 
voung  girls  converse :  the   indulging   in 
lascivious  ideas,  and  associating  witli  wo- 
men  of  loose  character,  seldom  fails   to 
cause  a  more  early  appearance  than  would 
Jiajipcn  to  tlie  inflividual  if  her  companions 
hud  been  proiK'rly  selected. 
I      Qiintititij  liut  ut  each  period. — The  quantity 
lost  ut  each  period  has  been  variously  esti- 
{mated  by  dill'ercnt  authors.     Perha])s  this 
idiscrt'imncy  may  be  accounted  for,  ]tart]y 
Iby  its  i)cing  diflicult  to  collect  suflicient  of 
•'  '  fluid  to  give  an   idea  of  the  general 
iitv,and  partly  by  the  influence  of  dif- 
t  cliniates  upon  the  quantity  itself  In 
Ml'    I  topical  regi(»ns  the  discharge  is  consi- 
■1    alily    more   j)rofuse   than   in  cold  cli- 
'  -;  and  the  same  circumstances  which 
I  the  early  or  late  a|>pearance,  regulate 
iM  sonn' degree,  the  quunlity.   It  varies 
li,  ho-.>ever,  in  different  wouien  of  the 
country, and  the  same  woman  at  dif- 
I     ])eriiMls ;    yet   a    medium    average 
l>e  given  u&  the  most  cuuimun. 


In  the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  for 
example,  Hijipocrates  states  that  the  wo. 
men  lost  twenty  ounces  at  each  jjcriod; 
in  Lai)land,  Linna?us  averages  the  quan- 
tity at  half  an  ounce  ;  in  this  countr)-  it  is 
about  five  ounces.  Thus,  then,  we  perceive 
there  is  agradual  diminution  in  proportion 
as  the  country  is  situated  nearer  to  the  north. 
On  this  subject  Dr.  Denman  has  remarked, 
that  the  menses  bear  some  analogy  to  tlie 
productions  of  the  vegetable  world,  appear- 
ing earlier,  and  being  most  exuberant,  in 
the  warm  countries,  where  vegetation  is 
luxuriant ;  late  and  scanty  in  those 
whose  climate  is  unpropitious  to  the 
ripening  of  fruits.  Thus,  also,  if  a  woman 
live  in  an  atmosphere  artificially  warmed, 
the  quantity  of  the  secretion  is  increased : 
whatever,  indeed,  is  capable  of  increas- 
ing tlie  determination  of  blood  to  the  ute- 
rus, increases  the  quantity  of  this  se- 
cretion. 

Interval  between  the  recurrence  and  the  dura- 
tion of  each  period. — The  interval  between 
the  recurrence  of  the  menses,  and  the  time 
of  their  duration  at  each  period,  is  marked 
by  even  greater  uncertainty  than  the  quan- 
tity evacuated.  Some  women  can  tell  to  a 
day,  and  almost  to  an  hour,  when  the  dis- 
charge will  again  appear ;  in  others  there  is 
a  variation  of  tliree  or  four  days.  In  Europe 
it  may  be  said  to  return  every  twenty-eight 
days,  or  lunar  month,  calculating  from  the 
commencement  of  one  period  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next.  It  continues  flow- 
ing generally  from  three  to  five  days;  in 
some  women,  however,  it  ceases  in  a  few 
hours,  while  others  arc  subject  to  it  ten 
days  or  more.  Some  women  menstruate 
without  any  apparent  inconvenience 
through  life;  others  are  attacked  each 
period  with  ])P.ins,  more  or  less  violent, 
constituting  the  disease  dinmemtrrhaa,  at- 
tended with  the  most  alarming  and  trouble- 
some hysterical  symptoms, 

Premature  pulierty,  —  Many  cases  hare 
been  recorded  of  very  (dd  women,  or  very 
young children.menstruatingregularly;  but 
it  is  now  ascertained  that  such  a])])earanccs 
are  almost  always  the  conse(|ueiice  of  dis- 
ease, however  nearly  they  may  seem  to 
imitate,  with  respect  to  time,  the  regular 
return  of  the  eatamenia.  There  certainly 
have  been  known  some  rare  instances  of 
children  beginning  to  menstruate  while 
very  young,  the  discharge  being  ]>reeeded 
iiy  hair  upon  the  jiubes,  by  an  enlargement 
of  the  l)rcasts,  and  spreading  of  the  hijts. 
These  are  cases  of  premature  jtuberty,  and 
are  similar  to  a  few  which  have  been  ob- 
served to  occur  in  the  male  si'x.  An  in- 
stance of  such  i)reeiieity  is  related  in  the 
Tiansactions  of  the  .Medical  and  Cliirur- 
gieul  Society  of  l.ondnn,  by  Dr.  .Martin 
^Vall,  in  the  jiersnn  of  a  eliild,  aged  nine 
yc  ars,  who  menstruated  regularly,  from  the 
ugc  of  nine  mouths,  in  whom  albo  all  the 
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symptoms   which    attend    puberty    were 
present  before  she  was  two  years  old. 

Period  at  which  the  menses  cease. — As  old 
age  approaches,  in  this  country  about  the 
forty-eighth  year,  women  cease  to  menstru- 
ate, and  are  afterwards  incapable  of  bear- 
ing children.  This  is  popularly  supposed 
to  be  a  very  critical  period, and  is  spoken  of 
as  the  "  turn  of  life,"  and  in  some  counties 
by  a  very  quaint  phrase,  "  the  dodging 
time,"  from  the  irregularity  both  as  to  the 
time  and  quantity  which  the  discharge 
assumes  when  about  to  cease  ;  for  it  very 
seldom  happens  that  the  menses  disappear 
suddenly;  but,  before  their  complete  de- 
parture, their  periods  become  irregular, 
and  more  distant  from  each  other. 

In  warm  countries,  and  in  those  in- 
stances where  the  menses  api^ear  early,  they 
cease  to  flow  proportionally  soon ;  even  in 
this  climate  there  have  occurred  cases  in 
which  their  final  cessation  happened  at 
the  thirty-fifth  year ;  others,  again,  in 
which  they  have  continued  until  sixty; 
but  these  are  very  rare.  Bruce  has  said 
that  in  the  tropics  women  only  menstruate 
and  bear  children  during  nine  years  of 
their  life,  and  that  these  functions  leave 
them  at  the  age  of  twenty;  and,  following 
the  celebrated  Montesquieu,  he  adduces 
tliis  fact  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  poly- 
gamy :  but,  from  the  best  testimony  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  on  the  subject,  I  be- 
lieve that  even  in  the  warmest  kno-mi 
regions,  females  menstruate  at  least  till 
thirty-five.  The  inferences,  then,  to  be 
drawn,  as  far  as  regards  the  period  of  life 
during  which  women  are  subject  to  become 
pregnant,  are,  that  in  the  temperate  cli- 
mates they  may  bear  children  for  about 
thirty-tliree  j'ears;  in  the  tropical,  during 
about  twenty-five;  and  near  the  frigid 
zone,  are  liable  to  impregnation  for  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  years  of  their  existence. 

Uterine  diseuse  likely  to  occur  about  the  period 
of  the  cessation  of  the  menses. — Ho^vevermuch 
popular  opinion  may  err  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  any  deviation  from  the  natural 
state  of  menstruation  is  a  cause  of  disease, 
while  it  is  merely  a  symptom  of  pre-exist- 
ing derangement,  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
at  the  time  when  the  menses  cease  to  flow, 
women  are  particularly  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked with  those  more  malignant  diseases, 
which  deserve  the  attention  of  the  medical 
practitioner,  and  which  induce  the  indivi- 
dual to  call  for  his  assistance.  Diseases  of 
the  mammffi,  enlargement  and  ulcerations 
of  the  uterus,  and  cancer  especially,  fre- 
quently first  shew  themselves  at  this  time: 
and  it  is  a  knowledge  of  this  liabilitj',  not 
merely  prejudice,  that  occasions  the 
anxious  feelings  experienced  by  all  women 
when  verging  on  this  particular  age. 

Many  constitutional  derangements  also 
often  appear  at  this  crisis,  such  as  indiges- 
tion, flatulence,  disturbances  in  the  biliary 


secretion,  headaches,  and  sometimes  a  pu- 
rulent or  sanguineous  discharge  from  the 
uterus,  with  pains  in  the  loins,  and  many 
nervous  feelings.  These  generally  produce 
but  temporary  inconvenience :  and  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  attribute  such,  or  more 
dangerous  symptoms,  to  the  cessation  of 
this  discharge  as  the  cause  ;  but  to  consider 
that  at  this  time  the  uterus  and  other 
organs  are  predisposed,  in  a  higher  degree, 
to  take  upon  themselves  those  unhealthy 
actions,  which  any  accidental  cause  may 
excite. 

Cautions  observed  during  the  time  of  men- 
struation.— I  have  before  hinted,  that  wo- 
men, at  the  time  of  menstruation,  have 
some  curious  prejudices,  in  which,  because 
they  are  rather  beneficial  than  hurtful,  it  is 
right  to  indulge  them.  They  are  careful 
of  catching  cold,  of  getting  wet  feet,  and 
great  exertion.  Some  of  our  northern 
neighbours  carry  their  caution  much  far- 
ther, and  will  not  take  acids,  eat  fish,  or 
drink  red  wine,  during  the  time.  The 
medical  practitioner  must  be  on  his  guard 
not  to  administer  very  active  medicines, 
and  especially  not  to  perform  any  surgical 
operation,  while  the  menses  are  flowing, 
provided  he  has  the  choice  of  time;  for  the 
system  is  always  more  or  less  disturbed, 
and  any  excitement  induced  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  inconvenience.  Personal 
cleanliness  is  strongly  to  be  insisted  on ; 
among  the  higher  classes,  indeed,  this  ad- 
vice is  of  course  unnecessary,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  it  were  equally  so  in  every  rank  of 
life ;  for  we  can  easily  suppose,  from  the 
immediate  communication  existing  be- 
tween the  uterus  and  the  groin,  that  the 
inner  viscus  may  be  influenced  to  take 
upon  itself  morbid  action,  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  dirt  on  the  external  parts. 

A  favourable  period  for  the  reduction  of  pro- 
lapsed uterus. — During  the  menses  the  parts 
are  much  relaxed,  and  the  natural  mucous 
secretion  from  the  vagina  increased,  so  that 
an  externally  prolapsed  uterus  is  more 
readily  reduced  at  this  time  than  any  other. 
Source  of  the  discharge. — The  source  of  this 
discharge  is  easily  discovered :  it  can  only 
proceed  from  the  vagina  or  uterus.  We 
know  that  tlie  uterus  furnishes  it,  from  op- 
portunities aflbrded  of  dissecting  females 
who  have  died  menstruating.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
uterus  has  been  found  softer  and  more 
villous  than  usual,  studded  with  numerous 
red  points,  from  which  the  fluid  might  be 
squeezed  in  small  quantities.  During  life, 
also,  in  cases  of  procidentia,  the  secretion 
has  been  seen  to  distil  guttatim  through  the 
OS  uteri ;  and  Dr.  John  Clarke  observed  it 
actually  oozing  from  the  surface  of  an  in- 
verted uterus :  so  that  it  can  have  no  other 
source  than  the  uterine  vessels  themselves. 
It  was  much  litigated  what  class  of  ves- 
sels furnished  this  fluid.    Riiysch  and  Cul- 
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len  declared  it  to  be  from  the  arteries ;  Ve- 
salius  and  Haller  from  the  veins ;  and 
•Simpson  from  certain  specific  sinuses. 

The  metises  a  specific  secretion,  and  not  blood. 
— In  ajtpearauce  it  is  dark,  resembling,  but 
rather  blacker  than,  venous  blood;  it  is  of 
a  faintish  smell,  and  the  stains  left  by  it 
on  linen  are  nut  difficult  to  be  eradicated. 
From  its  resemblance  in  colour  to  the  vital 
fluid,  many  have  considered  it  to  be  ])ure 
blood ;  some  ridiculous  theories  have  been 
instituted  upon  this  supposition,  and  it  has 
acquired  the  name  of  metistruous  blood. 
Even  Dr.  Denman  makes  use  of  this  ex- 
pression. But  its  resemblance  to  blood  is 
confined  merely  to  the  colour,  and  it  pos- 
sesses none  of  the  ])eeuliar  properties  of 
that  fluid.  One  of  the  prinei])al  attributes 
of  blood  is  its  being  caj)able  of  spontaneous 
coagulation,  by  the  separation  of  the  serum 
from  the  firmer  parts;  the  menstrual  fluid, 
on  the  contrary,  never  coagulates.  M'c 
liave  a  gocxl  opportunity  of  proving  its 
non-coagulability  under  the  state  of  im- 
j)erforate  hymen.  Many  instances  of  such 
a  malformation  are  upon  record,  in  v»hich 
the  quantity  of  the  fluid  amounted  to  a 
gallon  or  more.  1  witnessed  a  case  that 
occurred  in  this  hospital  some  time  ago,  in 
which,  on  the  hvmen  being  punctured, 
above  a  gallon  of  fluid,  the  accumulated 
secretions  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  for 
many  years,  was  collected.  It  was  of  a 
dark,  thickish,  consistence,  but  no  part  of 
it  was  solid;  it  did  not  possess  a  putrid 
odour. 

To  account  for  the  mcnstruous  blood,  as 
it  was  called,  not  coagulating,  it  has  been 
stated,  that  if  fresh  drawn  blood  be  mixed 
with  the  secretion  from  the  os  uteri,  the 
spontaneous  separation  does  nut  occur; 
but  we  find  that  in  all  cases  where  pure 
blood  is  poured  out  from  the  open  vessels, 
it  coagulates  very  rcudily.  Clarke  iays, 
"  the  mcnstruous  secretion  does  not  pos- 
sess the  coagulating  i)art  of  tlie  blood;" 
whilst  Dewecs  obsenes,  "  it  has  been 
thought  not  to  possess  fibrin,  as  it  does  not 
coagulate ;  but  tliis  is  not  a  certain  crite- 
rion, as  in  some  kinds  of  j)utrid  fc\ers, 
scurvy,  and  small-i)ox,  the  blood  does  not 
coagulate.  The  lilood  of  those  who  die 
from  lightning,  and  blows  on  the  stomach, 
docs  not  coagulate;  therefore,  if  it  were 
blood,  the  mere  absence  of  coagulability 
would  not  be  a  j)roof  of  the  absence  of 
fibrin." 

Another  projwrty  of  blood  consists  in  its 
being  acted  ou  by  the  atmospheric  air: 
even  after  having  been  taken  from  tlae 
body,  venous  blood,  if  exposed  to  oxygen 
gas,  acquires  on  its  surface  a  florid  appear- 
ance, resembling  that  fluid  when  circulat- 
ing in  tiir  artiriis  ;  and  if  a  doth  be  steep- 
ed iu  bJiMid  as  it  (jciws  from  a  vein,  tin- 
colour  will  be  obbcrved  to  become  brighter 


by  degrees.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with 
the  mcnstruous  fluid  ;  it  retains  its  dark 
colour  however  long  exj)osed.  Diflering, 
then,  in  these  two  material  points,  from 
blood,  we  must  class  it  among  the  secre- 
tions of  the  body,  and  point  out  those  cir- 
cumstances which  incline  us  to  this  opi- 
nion. These  observations,  then,  will  lead 
us  to  the  consideration  of  tlie  erficient 
cause,  or  theories  of  menstruation. 

Theories  as  to  the  proximate  canse  of  the 
menses.— Wmo^t  every  age  has  introduced 
some  fresh  speculation  on  the  subject,  most 
of  tliem  so  absurd  as  to  require  no  parti- 
cular mention,  even  had  we  suflicieut  lei- 
sure. 

Lunar  influence. — Aristotle,  his  descen- 
dant Erasistratus — with  whom  al.so,  among 
the  modems,  we  may  number  Dr.  Mead — 
considered  that  the  menses  were  governed 
by  lunar  influence.  Their  appearance 
every  twenty-eight  days  nearly  resembling 
the  time  taken  up  by  the  moon's  revolution, 
and  the  known  fact  of  the  influence  of  that 
planet  on  the  tides,  with  its  ideal  influence 
on  mania,  led  the  followers  of  this  doctrine 
to  such  a  sujtposition.  Mead,  indeed,  was 
an  enthusiast  regaiding  the  moon's  influ- 
ence <jver  the  body  in  many  diseases.  He 
says  it  has  great  power  in  hydroi)hobia, 
and  gives  several  exam])les  of  jjcrsons  bit- 
ten by  mad  dogs  having  unea.sy  feelings  at 
the  full  moon.  He  knew  a  young  man 
who  brought  on  spitting  of  blood  by  an 
eflbrt  beyond  his  strength,  which  during 
eighteen  months  regularly  returned  at  the 
full  moon.  But  the  principal  argument  of 
these  physiologists  is,  in  fact,  a  strong  ob- 
jection to  their  theory — viz.  the  apparent 
agreement  between  the  moon's  revolution 
and  the  return  of  this  discharge.  The 
menses,  as  before  stated,  ought  to  occur 
every  twenty-eight  days;  the  moon  re- 
quires twcntv-nine  days  and  a  few  hours 
for  the  completion  of  her  course.  Thus  we 
have  a  difterence  of  more  than  one  day  in 
every  month  ;  consequently  it  must  happen 
that,  in  less  than  two  years  and  a  half,  tJic 
same  woman  w  ould  menstruate  on  every 
day  of  the  moon's  increase  and  decline. 
Besides  this  incongruity,  we  observe  that 
;ill  women  do  not  menstruate  at  the  same 
time,  ;is  would  certainly  be  the  case  if  tlic 
fluids  of  the  body  were,  as  the  tides  of  the 
ocean,  under  the  dominion  of  the  moon; 
on  tlie  contrary,  many  of  the  millions  of 
female  inhabitants  of  this  globe  are  men- 
struating on  ever}'  day  in  the  year.  We 
consider,  then,  these  two  objections  per- 
fectly decisive,  and  reject  in  toio  lunar  in- 
fluence. 

Gall,  indeed,  states,  that,  v\'hen  he  prac- 
tised at  Vienna,  "  he  soon  noticed  that 
during  a  certain  number  of  days  no  women 
nu-nstruated,  and  iu  others  a  great  many 
menstruated  at  oute,''     As  this  frequently 
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occurred,  it  excited  his  attention,  and 
made  him  suppose  that  menstruation  fol- 
lowed some  definite  law ;  he  therefore  kept 
a  journal,  in  which  he  marked  the  periods 
of  a  considerable  number  of  women  for 
many  years.  The  women  of  the  same 
class  all  menstruate  within  eight  days; 
after  this  time  an  interval  of  ten  or  twelve 
follows,  in  which  very  few  menstruate. 
At  the  end  of  this  number  of  days  the  pe- 
riod of  the  second  great  class  commences, 
all  the  individuals  of  which  also  menstru- 
ate within  eight  days.  These  remarks  are 
curious,  and  probably  founded  on  observa- 
tion, but  have  not  been  confirmed  by  any 
succeeding  physiologist. 

General  plethora. — The  second  theory  is 
more  plausible,  and  bears  the  name  of  Ga- 
len as  its  chief  support ;  he  supposed  the 
cause  of  this  phenomenon  to  be  a  general 
plethora  of  the  body.  The  arguments 
brought  forward  by  the  followers  of  this 
doctrine  were,  that  as  the  woman  is  destin- 
ed to  nourish  the  foetus,  it  is  necessary  that 
she  should  have  a  greater  quantity  of  fluid 
circulating  than  the  male,  and  that, 
when  not  impregnated,  the  superabundant 
blood  escapes  through  the  vessels  of  the 
uterus.  Farther,  they  say  that  as  the  fe- 
male of  the  human  species  does  not  feel, 
like  other  animals,  sexual  desire  at  any 
particular  season,  but  admits  the  embraces 
of  her  husband  at  all  times  throughout  the 
year,  she  must  always  be  in  a  fit  state  for 
conception,  and  for  nourishing  the  em- 
bryon ;  and  that,  if  this  outlet  were  not  es- 
tablished by  nature,  congestion  and  inflam- 
mation of  some  of  the  internal  organs 
would  be  the  consequence  of  so  much  su- 
perfluous blood  circulating  through  the 
system.  In  addition,  it  is  declared  that 
ail  the  symptoms  attacking  a  menstruat- 
ing woman  (especially  subjects  who  men- 
struate with  difliculty),  are  those  of  ple- 
thora, and  that  when  the  discharge  from 
the  uterus  appears  they  are  all  alleviated ; 
that  sometimes,  also,  a  vicarious  discharge 
comes  on,  which  removes  all  the  trouble- 
some symptoms,  and  superseding  the  neces- 
sity of  the  menses,  prevents  their  recurrence. 
In  refutation  of  these  arguments  we  may 
remark,  that  although  in  a  very  small  pro- 
jjortion  of  cases  a  vicarious  discharge  cer- 
tainly does  take  place,  in  other  patients 
who  do  not  menstruate  normally  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Besides,  the  symp- 
toms which  appear,  are  not,  generally 
speaking,  those  of  plethora,  but  the  very 
reverse;  for  it  is  well  known  that  women 
who  menstruate  irregularly  are  particularly 
subject  to  chlorosis,  and  all  the  attendant 
symptoms  of  debility.  A  conclusive  fact, 
however,  destroying  entirely  the  idea  of 
general  plethora,  is,  that  some  women, 
when  muck  emaciated,  and  others  recover- 


ing from  acute  disease,  menstruate  exact- 
ly ;  nor  can  we  prevent  the  discharge  by 
bleeding,  imless  the  evacuation  be  carried 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  disturb  the  healthy 
functions  of  other  organs  as  well  as  the 
uterine.  Supposing,  then,  that  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  be  drawn  just  before  the 
time  when  the  menses  are  next  expected, 
and  that  the  loss  sustained  does  not  inter- 
rupt the  appearance  of  the  discharge,  it 
must  be  evident  that  general  plethora  can- 
not be  considered  as  the  cause. 

Local  plethora. — The  knowledge  of  these 
circumstances  gave  rise  to  the  third  theory 
— that  of  local  jjlethora  of  the  uterns.  The 
great  names  of  Haller  and  CuUen  are  ad- 
duced as  authorities  for  adopting  this 
theory.  Dr.  Cullen  reasoned  in  this  way  : 
the  growth  of  the  body,  he  says,  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  circulating  fluid  dis- 
tending and  elongating  the  vessels.  When 
the  body  has  arrived  at  its  proper  size,  a 
determination  of  blood  is  induced  towards 
the  uterine  system,  which  is  evolved  later 
than  the  other  parts,  because  its  functions 
are  not  required  until  the  other  organs  are 
perfecfed.  After  the  genital  organs  have 
attained  their  natural  size — when  the  blood 
thus  determined  is  no  longer  required  for 
their  increase— a  congestion  or  local  ple- 
thora is  the  consequence,  for  the  relief  of 
which  a  hemorrhagic  eflort  is  established ; 
and  by  this  means  the  balance  of  the  con- 
stitution is  restored.  This  would  produce 
the  first  appearance  of  the  menses;  after  a 
time  the  uterine  system  would  again  be- 
come surcharged  with  blood,  and  again  the 
same  method  would  be  adopted  for  empty- 
ing the  vessels.  In  this  way  the  discharge 
would  return  periodically,  the  force  of  ha- 
bit tending  very  much  to  produce  the  regu- 
larity of  its  appearance.  But,  gentlemen, 
you  will  agree  with  me,  I  think,  in  saying, 
that  if  this  reasoning  were  correct,  natitre, 
that  most  delicate  of  all  artificers,  would 
have  bungled  in  this  instance  in  a  manner 
unworthy  the  merest  mechanic.  To  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  any  of  her  arrange- 
ments, founded  upon  principles  so  just  and 
nicely  adapted,  could  be  left  by  her  in  this 
unfinished  state,  depending  only  on  the 
force  of  habit,  would  be  an  idea  continu- 
ally open  to  complete  refutation  by  the 
most  superficial  observation  of  her  wonder- 
ful contrivances.  Besides,  if  a  rupture  of 
the  mouths  of  the  uterine  arteries  were  in- 
deed the  cause  of  the  menstrual  appear- 
ances, we  should  have  pure  arterial  blood 
poured  out,  instead  of  a  fluid  presenting 
those  peculiarities  before  noticed. 

Haller's  idea  is  still  more  unsatisfactory 
than  that  of  our  great  countryman,  Cullen. 
He  appears  to  have  considered  that  the 
uterine  veiiis  became  turgid  and  congested 
with  blood,  and  that  their  coats  actually 
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gave  way  and  evacuated  a  part  of  their 
contents.  Blunu-nbach  refers  tliis  pheno- 
menon also  to  a  local  plethora. 

Another  theory  ascribes  the  flowing 
of  the  menses  to  the  venereal  impulse  ex- 
perienced after  the  age  of  puberty.  It  was 
sup])osed  that  by  the  agency  of  this  strong 
stimulus  the  blood  was  i>ro])elled  into  tlie 
structure  of  the  uterus  as  it  is  into  the  cor- 
pus cavernosum  penis,  by  which  means  a 
congestion  took  place,  and  the  blood  was 
.s(|uee/ed  out  by  the  vessels  becoming  too 
full.  But  the  structure  of  the  uterus,  so 
far  from  being  similar  to  that  of  the  corpus 
cavernosum,  is  firm  and  dense;  no  enlarge- 
ment of  its  substance  can  take  place  simi- 
lar to  what  occurs  in  the  distention  of  the 
jienis,  and  therefore  the  hypothesis  is 
founded  on  a  want  of  anatomical  observa- 
tion. Abernethy,  in  his  Physiological 
Lectures,  delivered  in  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  1817,  says,  "  Why  nature  should 
have  doomed  the  human  female  to  the  pe- 
riodical loss  of  so  much  nutriment,  and 
proportionate  power,  is  a  problem  that  can 
only,  in  my  opinion,  be  solved  by  suppos- 
ing that  it  relieves  uterine  irritation,  and 
mitigates  the  extreme  of  sexual  desire,  thus 
enabling  her  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  mo- 
rality and  the  social  compacts  that  are  es- 
tablished between  us."  However  unwel- 
come this  sentiment  may  appear,  as  tend- 
ing to  degrade  the  female  character,  by 
rendering  the  moral  feelings  completely 
subservient  to  physical  structure,  we  can- 
not deny  the  plausibility  of  the  doctrine. 

You  will  have  perceived  that  all  these 
hypotheses  were  founded  upon  the  erro- 
neous idea  that  the  menstrual  discharge 
consists  of  blood;  but  as  I  have  shewn  you 
satisfactory  reasons  for  its  being  consider- 
ed a  secretion,  they  must  all  be  rejected, 
even  if  that  circumstance  were  the  only  ob- 
jection that  could  be  urged  against  them. 

Other  tlicories  have  been  adopted  at  dif- 
ferent times,  the  explanation  of  which  does 
not  nocfssarily  depend  upon  the  presump- 
ti<in  tliat  tlie  fluid  evacuated  is  pure  blood. 

Fennentation  uilhin  thertlertis. — At  tile  first 
<lawn  of  elieuiical  science,  when  every  na- 
tural action,  eitlier  of  the  animate  or  in- 
animate world,  was  referred  to  and  ex- 
plained upon  the  ]>rinciples  of  chemistry, 
at  that  time  so  little  understood  and  so  fre- 
<juenliy  misrepresented,  the  appearance  of 
the  menses  was  said  to  have  its  origin  in 
a  peculiar  fennentation,  taking  jtlace  with- 
in the  uterus.  It  is  nut  easy  to  understand 
what  analogy  could  be  drawn  between  the 
act  of  ni(  nsirnation  and  the  process  of  fer- 
menting li<|uids;  l)ut  chemical  discovery 
was  the  rage  and  fasliiun  of  the  day,  anil 
because  it  was  known  that  a  tcrtiuvi  i/uid 
was  formed  by  allowing  ]>articular  sub- 
stances to  un<lergo  the  vinous  or  acetous 
/■ermuutation,  the  nuuc  agent  was  declared 


to  be  the  eflicient  cause  of  menstruation. 
This  suj)position,  as  well  as  Dr.  Freind's 
idea  of  mechaniciil  plethora,  reciuires  no  re- 
futation; it  is  so  strongly  stamj)ed  by  ab- 
surdity, that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  words 
to  encleavour  to  overthrow  it. 

The  last  theory  which  I  shall  mention 
is  the  one  at  present  followed — viz.  that  it 
is  a  secreted  fluid,  as  completely  under  the 
laws  of  secretion  as  tlie  bile,  urine,  or  any 
other.  I  believe  we  are  indebted  for  this 
simple  view  either  to  Dr.  or  Mr.  John 
Hunter.  It  is  uncertain  who  first  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  the  menstruous  dis- 
charge was  a  secretfon ;  the  credit  of  it  has 
been  given  to  Bordeu,  Hunter,  and  Saun- 
ders. The  arguments  in  its  favour  are 
numerous.  In  the  first  place,  the  vessels 
run  throughout  the  uterus  in  a  tortuous  or 
spiral  manner,  similar  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  vessels  in  all  secreting  organs.  The 
uterus,  indeed,  is  furnished  with  a  secret- 
ing membrane  which  lines  the  whole  ca- 
vity;  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  same  surface  which  aff'ords  the  mucus 
lubricating  the  part  secretes  also  the  men- 
strual fluid  :  it  is  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  a  complete  set  of  vessels 
circulating  through  the  uterus,  as  through 
a  gland,  which  furnish  at  stated  times  the 
menses.  Again  :  the  fluid  is  certainly  not 
blood  ;  and  in  some  animals  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar fluid  secreted  at  tlie  time  when  they 
are  in  heat,  not  indeed  resembling,  in  ex- 
ternal appearance  or  chemical  properties, 
the  menstrual  discharge,  but  proving  tliata 
disposition  exists  even  in  them  for  tlie  form- 
ation of  a  different  and  more  copious  secre- 
tion at  particular  periods.  In  manycases, 
also,  of  ditficult  and  painful  menstruation, 
a  complete  membrane  is  formed  within  the 
uterus,  and  comes  away  as  the  menses 
flow:  this,  if  we  reason  from  analogy, 
must  be  secreted,  and  forms  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  this  doctrine. 

This  theory,  however,has  met  with  many 
oppcments.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  dif- 
ference observed  between  the  fluids  se- 
creted in  the  uteri  of  other  animals  and 
that  furnished  by  the  human  uterus,  is  an 
objeetion.  It  has  been  objected  to  on  ac- 
count of  the  colour,  because  no  other  se- 
cretion of  the  body  is  like  it ;  but  1  would 
ask,  are  there  two  glands  of  diderent 
structures  in  the  system  which  secrete  a  si- 
milar fluid  ?  Why  is  the  bile  of  that  par- 
ticular colour  antl  flavour?  Why  is  the 
urine  often  limj)id  ?  How  can  we  account 
for  the  l)hindness  and  nutritive  qualities  of 
the  milk.'  Tin-  only  answer  wliieh  we 
can  return,  is,  that  nature  hius  so  ordered 
it  that  every  secreting  organ  should  fur- 
nish sucii  a  fluid  as  is  retpiisite  for  the  dif- 
ferent I'tirixists  it  is  designed  to  fulfil  in 
the  great  mechanism  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy.    It  certainly   docs  haj>pcii,  occa- 
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sionally,  that  a  woman  voids  pure  blood 
at  the  time  of  menstruation,  together 
with  the  proper  discharge;  but  this  is  al- 
ways a  symptom  of  disease,  and  is  never 
met  with  in  instances  where  the  function  is 
performed  in  a  proper  and  healthy  man- 
ner. It  srenerally  accompanies  menor- 
rhagia.  The  periodical  return  of  the  ca- 
tamenia  is  not  more  astonishing  than 
many  other  phenomena  occurring  in  the 
living  body ;  for  instance,  the  regular  ac- 
cession of  a  tertian  or  quartan  ague.  It  is 
instituted  by  nature  doubtless  for  a  wise 
purpose,  and  governed  by  steady  though 
inexplicable  laws. 

Use  of  menstruation. — The  final  cause  or 
intention  of  menstruation  has  given  rise 
to  much  controversy.  As  its  presence  and 
regular  recurrence  is  the  surest  test  of 
uterine  health,  so  its  intention  appears  to 
be  to  preserve  the  uterus  in  a  state  fit  for 
conception.  That  this  is  the  use  of  the 
discharge  is  almost  proved  to  demonstra- 
tion, by  the  known  fact  that  women  who 
are  unable  to  menstruate  scarcely  ever  con- 
ceive,  and  that  those  who  menstruate  with 
difliculty  are  also  rarely  pregnant.  The 
analogy  drawn  from  other  animals  also 
holds  good  here ;  for  the  mucous  discharge 
from  their  uteri  proves  that  they  are  in  a 
state  favourable  to  the  propagation  of 
their  species,  and  the  menstraous  secre- 
tion is  a  proof  of  the  same  in  women. 
Most  other  animals  experience  a  desire  for 
procreation  only  at  particular  seasons; 
and  it  is  so  ordered  that  the  offspring 
should  be  produced  at  those  times  best 
adapted  for  rearing  them :  but  in  woman, 
as  this  discharge  appears  every  month, 
proving  her  in  a  fit  state  for  conception 
taking  place,  the  power  of  generation  con- 
tinues throughout  the  year. 

We  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the 
providence  of  nature,  when  she  formed  wo- 
men only  capable  of  conceiving  during 
those  years  of  their  life  while  they  are 
subject  to  the  menses ;  for  as  this  evacua- 
tion never  happens  except  at  that  period 
when  the  system  is  in  its  greatest  vigour, 
there  is  always  power  to  afford  a  sufficiencj' 
of  nourishment  to  the  infant,  and  the  mo- 
ther herself  is  perfectly  able  to  adminis- 
ter those  little  offices  which  every  being, 
xnitil  it  arrives  at  a  certain  age,  requires. 
Unless  this  had  been  the  case,  children 
themselves  would  have  become  mothers, 
and  women  sinking  into  the  grave  would 
haie  borne  children  at  a  time  when  they 
could  neither  afford  their  oflspring  nourish- 
ment nor  attention. 

Before  the  adoption  of  this  theory  of 
secretion,  it  was  supposed  that  there  was 
always  circulating  through  the  uterus 
more  blood  than  was  sufficient  for  the  nou- 
rishment of  that  viscus,  and  that  the  su- 
perabundant quantity  was  for  the  purpose 


of  affording  pabulum  to  the  new  being  af- 
ter conception  had  taken  place.  Menstru- 
ation,  then,  was  considered  to  have  been 
established  with  the  view  of  supplying  the 
fojtus  with  the  means  of  life  and  increase. 
Surely,  if  this  were  the  case,  since  the 
foetus  is  comparatively  so  small  during  the 
first  weeks  of  gestation,  there  must  either 
be  too  much  nourishment  provided  in  the 
early  stages,  or  too  little  in  the  advanced 
state.  Had  there  been  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  menstrual  fluid 
as  gestation  proceeded,  an  argument  might 
have  been  raised  in  favour  of  such  a  sup- 
position ;  but  in  conformity  to  the  facts 
before  us,  we  are  bound  to  discard  it. 

The  most  ancient,  and  perhaps  the  most 
universally  received  theory,  respecting  the 
intention  of  this  periodical  discharge,  was 
that  derived  from  the  Arabian  and  Greek 
physicians — viz.  that  it  was  instituted 
with  the  view  of  carr\'ing  off  some  noxious 
humours  which  would  be  highlj'  injurious 
if  allowed  to  remain  within  the  system. 
The  laws  laid  down  by  Moses,  to  govern 
the  conduct  of  a  woman  imder  menstrua- 
tion, are  particularly  jirecise  and  strong : 
he  ordains  that  she  should  be  accounted 
unclean  for  seven  days,  and  has  also  de- 
nounced the  same  judgment  against  a  man 
cohabiting  with  a  menstruating  woman. 
There  can  be  little  question  that  the  strict 
regulations  regarding  ablution,  met  with 
so  constantly  in  the  writings  of  the  inspir- 
ed Jewish  legislator,  o\s-ned  a  political  ra- 
ther than  a  moral  origin.  It  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  his  divine  authority,  that  his 
commands  should  be  scrupulously  obeyed 
by  the  people ;  that  other  nations  who  held 
intercourse  with  the  Jews  should  be  led  by 
degrees  to  follow  many  of  the  usages  en- 
forced by  a  personage  so  highly  venerated ; 
and  that  custom  should  have  added  her 
strong  arm  in  rivetting  still  more  closely 
those  manners  which  had  been  previously 
formed.  On  the  principle,  then,  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness  being  so  essentially  ne- 
cessary at  the  time  of  menstruation,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  fluid  was  of  a  malignant 
character,  and  that  its  purpose  was  to  free 
the  body  from  a  quantit)'  of  injurious 
humours,  which  there  was  a  natural 
inclination  in  the  vessels  to  generate. 
To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  even  in  compa- 
ratively late  times,  was  the  opinion  regard- 
ing the  malignancy  of  this  evacuation  car- 
ried, that  the  presence  of  a  menstruating 
woman  was  firmly  believed  to  produce  a 
blight  on  vegetation,  and  abortion,  if  a 
pregnant  female  happened  to  approach 
her.  In  Pliny,  she  is  described  as  being 
eminently  pernicious — blighting  fruit,  de- 
stroying grafts  and  hives  of  bees,  drying 
up  fields  of  corn,  causing  iron  and  copper 
to  rust  and  smell,  driving  dogs  mad,  and 
disgusting  even  ajits  with  their  food.    De 
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Graaf  has  a  very  stronc;  sentiment  i)n  this 
subject:  —  "Penis  emu  menstruata  con- 
cumbcutis  exc()riatur;  si  novella  vitis  eo 
tauifatur  in  perpetuum  lanlitur,  steriles 
fiunt  taeta^  friijjes;  moriuntur  insita,  exu- 
runlurhortoruiu  germina;  si  mulier  preij- 
nans  alterius  menstrua  supern;rediatur,  aut 
illis  eireuiulinatur  abortum  facit;  ei  autem 
(jua'  uterum  nou  gestat  concipiendi  spem 
adimit;  vapor  ab  ore  specula  atque  eboris 
nitorem  obscurat ;  pustatus  hie  sanijuis 
canes  in  rabiem  as^it,  homines  vero  diris 
crueiatibus  allliii:it,  eoniniitialem  morbum, 
pilorum  diluvium,  aliatjue  clephantico- 
nim  vitia." 

The  doctrines  adrocated  by  the  great 
Boerhaave  tended  also  to  keep  up  this  de- 
lusion; but  we  are  now  perfectly  con- 
vinced, not  only  that  the  fluid  itself  is  of 
a  most  harmless  and  inoffensive  nature, 
but  that  tiic  baneful  effects  attributed  to  it 
arc  founded  upon  errors  growing  out  of  a 
deep-rooted  superstition.  By  being  al- 
lowed, indeed,  to  remain  stagnant  and 
putrefy,  this,  as  well  as  every  other  secre- 
tion, may  become  offensive,  and  even  acri- 
monious; and  these  changes  are  more 
quickly  produced  in  the  warm  than  in 
colder  regions.  We  cannot,  therefore,  too 
much  admire  tlie  intentions  with  which 
cleanliness  was  so  strongly  commanded  by 
the  high  authorities  of  the  Jewish  nation; 
nor  too  much  despise  the  superstitious 
feelings  of  those  people  in  giving  laws  to 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  adduce  the  daz- 
zling mystery  of  a  religious  precept  before 
attendance  upon  the  commonest  duties  of 
life  could  be  enforced. 

I  may  obsene  that  in  Europe,  instead 
of  the  menstruating  woman  secluding  her- 
self and  l)eing  shunned  as  a  pest  j)roducing 
destruction  to  vegetation,  and  contami- 
nating everj'  person  with  whom  she  holds 
the  slightest  intercourse,  she  mixes  with 
society  us  usual,  and  no  alteration  what- 
ever can  be  perceived  by  a  casual  observer, 
cither  in  her  manner  or  apjjearance. 

CDiicliidiiiir  siimnianj.  —  In  eoiuhision,  wc 
will  re])eat  a  few  of  the  leading  facts  eon- 
necte<l  with  this  singular  discliarge.  First, 
it  is  confined  to  the  females  of  the  human 
Bpccies.  Secondly,  it  is  a  secretion  jtro- 
cecding  from  tiie  uterus.  Tiiirdly,  it  ap- 
pears every  '2H  diys,  unless  intirruiited  by 
pregnancy,  suckling,  or  disease,  from  al)out 
the  l.">th  to  the  iHth  year.  I'ourthly,  it  is 
for  the  ]iurpo>u  of  preserving  the  uterus  in 
a  state  fit  for  llie  reception  of  the  impreg- 
nated oviim.  And  lastly,  it  i«  ptrfeclly 
bland  and  harmless  in  "its  nature;  unci, 
unless  when  changed  by  putrefaction,  by 
no  means  jiossessing  those  hurtful  qualities 
.so  industriously  heaped  upon  it  by  the 
Arabian  and  (J reck  physicians. 


ON  DENTITION; 

WITH   AN 

ATTEMPT  TO  EXHIBIT  THE  OCCASIONAL 

PKESENCE  OF  CERTAIN  DISEASED 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  BODY, 

As  connected  with  its  Irregular  States. 

By  Dr.  Ashburner. 

[CoDtinned  from  page  189.] 

The  preliminary  inquiries  relating  to 
the  course  of  events  coiistitutiii"-  nonnal 
dentition  liave  l)oen  fifone  thron^'h  ;  and 
if  tlie  mcaiiino-  of"  the  invcstijfation  have 
not  been  clearly  cxi^)rcsscd,  the  ulterior 
objects  of  our  inciuiry  will  be  ill  under- 
stood. Have  we  detcnnined  the  stan- 
dard of  normal  "Towtli  about  the  teeth 
and  jaws?  We  nave  as  yet,  in  our  ef- 
forts to  arrive  at  a  severe  definition,  ap- 
proximated only  to  the  object  of  our  de- 
sires; and  it  is  feared  tliat  the  approxi- 
mation, such  as  it  is,  may  be  still  wide 
of  the  truth*. 

As  far  as  we  know  of  normal  periods, 
they  have  been  defined.  A¥e  lia\  e  then 
to  ask,  WJjat  are  tlie  inconveniences  re- 
sulting- from  anornial  trains  of  g'rowth 
in  the  teeth  and  jaws?  The  question 
has  two  sides ;  the  one  relating  to  the 
local  inconveniences ;  the  other  to  those 
which  arise  in  the  frame  generally.  The 


*  In  reference  to  the  criticism  of  a  General 
Practitioner,  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Mkdicai. 
Gazkttk,  on  the  attempt  I  have  made  at  an  ap- 
proximation tonards  the  normal  ortU  r  of  the  erup- 
tion of  the  lirst  set  of  teeth,  I  must  remarlt  that 
my  courteous  critic  and  I  arc,  in  /iini»e,  disagreed 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  term  normal.  1  feel 
obliged  to  him  for  having  ))ubli>hed  Sir  Richard 
Croft's  tabic  :  l)ut  a  little  reflection  upon  tlie  con- 
sideration.^ in  the  first  part  of  my  article  would 
have  convinced  him  that  the  given  order  cannot 
be  normal;  and  a  little  more  reilectiun  would 
hove  shewn  him  that  his  own  sphere  of  ubservu- 
lion  is  unt  generally  among  yvfectly  healthy  chil- 
dren, anil  that  the  chances  are  against  his  having 
taken  the  pains  to  select  a  few  out  of  his  fifty  ob- 
served cases,  in  which  he  could  have  been  sure 
that  the  (levelo|)ineiit.s  had  pri-cetded  without 
pain,  or  other  inconvenience.  In  the  meantime, 
thtre  is  sonic  use  in  recording  the  fact,  that  in 
civjiiied  society,  as  at  present  constituted,  there 
is  a  frequent  repetition  of  one  order  of  eruption, 
oi)|iosed  though  it  may  be  to  anatomical  norma  j 
— that  there  are  certain  laws,  producing  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  a  given  aberrant  series  of 
developmental  trains,  allowed  by  the  (tenerni 
Practitioner  to  vary  occasionally.  I  h;ive,  in  the 
lirst  part,  purposely  avoided  the  history  of  anor- 
mal  eruption.  In  the  hope  thai  the  exhibition  of  the 
iniporlance  of  the  subject  might  induce  other  men 
to  study  develiipmeiits  as  I  have  done,  and  to  re- 
cord anormnlities.  The  General  Practitioner,  not 
having  reflected  upon  the  laws  regiilaling  abcrriuit 
series,  has  little  Idea  of  the  extensive  consldcra* 
tiunH  they  luvulve. 
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division  is  artificial  and  unphilosophi- 
cal ;  but  it  is  adopted  because  it  answers 
our  purpose,  for  the  sake  of  limiting  the 
extent  of  our  observations. 

We  see  very  few  persons  who  have 
not  suffered  more  or  less  severely  in  the 
mouth,  from  the  local  consequences  of 
anormal  dentition.  It  would  be  very 
trite  to  speak  of  the  common  occuiTence 
of  tooth-ache  ;  yet  the  subject  of  the  in- 
fluence of  anonnal  growth  in  the  pro- 
duction of  diseases  of  the  mouth,  has 
been  veiy  little  investigated.  It  is  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  as  a  fact,  that 
children  suffer  more  or  less  during  the 
progress  of  dentition  ;  and  that  very  few 
adults  are  seen  with  a  perfectly  normal 
condition  of  the  mouth  ;  indeed,  so  rare 
is  the  occurrence  of  a  normal  state  of  (he 
teeth,  that  the  beauty  of  a  fine  set  of 
teeth  is  a  striking  object  of  admii'ation. 
The  local  inconveniences  resulting  from 
anormal  trains  of  growth  in  the  teeth 
and  jaws  are  not  few.  The  surgeon  is 
already  well  acquainted  with  this  part 
of  our  subject.  Among  them  may  be 
enumerated  those  congenital  defects 
more  or  less  allied  to  the  fissure  we 
know  as  hare-lip :  iiTcgularity  in  the 
curved  alignement  of  the  teeth  ;  decay- 
ed teeth ;  other  diseased  states  of  the 
teeth  ;  inflammations,  abscesses,  and  tu- 
mors, resulting  from  these,  or  from  irri- 
tations in  the  course  of  growth  to  the 
jaw  bones,  muscular,  cellular,  and  glan- 
dular tissues  of  these  parts.  The  mouth, 
the  throat,  the  nostrils,  the  palate,  and 
all  the  neighbouring'  parts,  have  disease 
inflicted  upon  them  occasionally,  by 
anormal  conditions  of  the  teeth  and  jaws. 
This  is  too  well  known  to  require  obser- 
vation just  now;  our  present  pursuit  is 
the  investigation  of  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  that  which  relates  to  the  coin- 
cidence of  disease  in  other  parts  of  the 
frame  with  normal  states  of  dentition. 

If  we  wish  fully  to  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion. What  are  the  coincidences  of  dis- 
ease in  other  parts  of  the  frame  with 
anormal  dentition  ?  we  must  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  very  various  tendencies 
which  may  exist  in  different  parts  of  the 
frame  in  alliance  with  the  tendencies 
about  the  teeth  and  jaws,  and  even  of 
the  slight  degrees  of  erroneous  action  in 
the  system,  resulting  from  iiTitation  to 
the  skin  or  to  other  villous  textures,  parts 
of  the  deiTQoid  systems,  and  of  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  these  upon  the  ner- 
vous system.  Looking  extensively  upon 
the  subject  of  developments  of  various 


organs  of  the  body,  we  should  inquire 
into  the  coincidences  of  anonnal  struc- 
ture in  these  with  anormal  configura- 
tion in  the  parts  which  fonn  the  more 
immediate  subject  of  our  inquiry,  and 
we  shall  often  find  that  anormal  deve- 
lopments in  one  part  of  the  body  are 
linked  with  errors  in  other  parts.  We 
may  find  too,  that  where  eiTor  exists, 
the  degree  of  it  may  not  be  very  serious ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  a 
gradation  of  circumstances,  the  accruing 
mischief  may  entail  consequences  of 
vast  importance.  If  the  subject  be  re- 
garded in  this  manner,  the  anormaliti'es 
attendant  upon  dentition  will  be  found 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  period  of  child- 
hood. A  review  must  be  taken  of  the 
sjnnptoms  of  disease  to  which  children 
are  liable  in  the  progress  of  their  growth  ; 
and  the  state  of  knowledge  up  to  the 
present  time  being  assumed  to  be  given 
in  the  latest  works,  which,  by  common 
consent,  are  allowed  to  be  authorities^ 
we  must  proceed  to  the  analysis  of  these 
symptoms. 

It  will  be  found  that  most  of  the  com- 
plaints of  children  can  be  grouped  into 
one  family ;  that  they  can  be  classed 
under  one  general  head  ;  and  that,  for 
the  most  part,  they  form  the  symptoms 
of  one  disease,  the  existence  of  which 
depends  upon  irregularity — upon  anor- 
viality  of  growth.  It  is  not  intended  to 
confound  the  specific  diseases  arising 
from  contagion,  with  the  symptoms  of 
irritation  arising  in  the  progress  oF 
faulty  growth.  How  much  soever  the 
pathology  of  one  train  of  evils  in  the 
system  may  elucidate  other  trains,  care- 
must  be  taken  not  to  trench  much  upon 
inquiries  too  far  wide  of  our  present 
subject. 

Most  of  the  complaints  afflicting  chil- 
dren are  refenible  to  cerebral  or  nervous 
irritation,  the  various  symptoms  of 
which  are  parts  of  the  disease  called  hy- 
drocephalus acutus,  or  water  in  the 
head.  The  manifestations  of  irritated 
nervous  centre,  constituting  this  morbid 
state,  it  is  proposed  to  consider,  as  our 
illustrations  may  pennit,  separately. 
The  start  in  sleep;  the  moaning  in 
sleep;  the  shivering  fit;  the  slight 
thrill,  hardly  a  rigor  ;  the  flush  of  coun- 
tenance ;  drowsiness ;  perspiration  ;  neu- 
ralgia ;  spasmodic  twitchings  of  certain 
muscles ;  continued  spasms  of  certain 
muscles  ;  squinting ;  wry  neck ;  locked 
lower  jaw;  spasmodic  croup  ;  intus-sus- 
ception ;   chorea ;  epile])sy ;   catalepsy. 
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and  its  minor  dcp;Tees,  appalmcnt,  for- 
g'ctfiilncss,  nervousness,  and  stammer- 
ing'; tetanus  and  eoma;  diarrh(ra  and 
eostivenoss;  deafness;  and  amaurotic 
lilindness,  are  parts  of  hydrocephalus. 
What  is  the  object  in  reg'arding  these 
in  their  disintegrated  state  ?  To  show 
that  either  in  a  sliffhter  or  a  severer 
degree,  each  one  or  more  of  these  condi- 
tions of  irritated  nervous  centre  may  be 
coincident  with  anonnal  dentition. 

This  is  a  new  mode  of  regarding  the 
acute  water  in  the  head ;  but  are  these 
the  only  ^  iews  that  offer  themselves 
from  the  ])oint  of  aspect  we  have  chosen  ? 
We  know  that  the  skin  and  its  appen- 
dages, and  the  mucous  or  villous  sur- 
faces of  tlie  body,  arc  closely  knit  toge- 
ther in  the  analogies  which  they  offer; 
aad  that  irritations  to  the  nerves  con- 
nected with  one  part  of  these  systems, 
are  curiously  responded  to  by  disordered 
conditions  of  some  other  part.  There  is 
a  medium  througli  which  the  message 
is  made  to  travel.  The  nerves  proceed- 
ing from  tlie  mucous  surfaces  of  the  in- 
testines take  their  course  to  the  brain, 
where  they  are  intimately  associated 
with  nerves  arriving  from  either  some 
part  or  parts  of  the  skin. 

In  the  diseases  which  appear  to  result 
from  the  local  changes  consequent  upon 
the  inoculati(m  of  a  morbific  fluid  upon 
the  skin,  the  connexion  between  the 
constitutional  signs  and  the  local 
change  of  structure,  is  still  very  ob- 
Rcure.  I  tried  to  investigate  this  subject 
fourteen  years  a<^o,  when  I  was  physi- 
cian to  the  Hospital  for  the  Small-pox. 
Endeavouring  CDUstaiitly  to  look  in  the 
tiirection  of  anatomy,  I  establisliedsome 
new  jMtints.  (See  a  paper  in  tin-  27lh 
No.  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  ii.) 
It  being  an  object  to  discover  the  spe- 
cific du^nge  of  organization  in  the  skin 
which  is  the  antecedent  or  coincich-nt  to 
certain  trains  of  cereliral  irritation,  niy 
researches  on  the  anatomy  of  the  vario- 
lous pock  have  carried  on  the  investiga- 
tion one  step. 

In  variolmis  disca.ses,  in  hydrophobia, 
in  syphilis,  and  in  scmie  other  conditions 
of  irritation  or  poison  ap)ilicd  to  the  vil- 
lous jiart  of  tlic  skin,  tlicre  would  ap])ear 
to  be  a  j)rocess  carried  on  niidir  tlie  di- 
reetiiMi  of  certain  laws,  which  would 
^eenl  to  imply  a  connexion  of  an  inti- 
mate nature  between  the  dermoid  organs 
and  the  nervous  centre — an  alliance 
vaguely  and  loosely  expressed  by  the 
use  of  the  word  sympathy.     Dr.  John 


Clarke  well  observes  (Commentaries  on 
some  of  the  most  Important  Diseases  of 
Children,  pp.  96,  l>7),  that  "  all  the  ar- 
guments founded  on  the  doctrime  of 
sympathy  and  irritability  are  drawn  ab 
ignnto  ;  and  it  seems  much  more  confor- 
mable to  reason  ami  observation  to  infer, 
that  such  *  *  *  affections  arise  from 
some  deraiiffcmeut  of  organization,  how- 
ever temporarif,  than  to  resort  for  an  ex- 
])lanation  of  them  to  imaginary  causes, 
and  such  as  offer  to  the  mind  no  satis- 
factory conclusions." 

The  fact  is,  that  certain  states  of  the 
dennoid  system,  and  certain  states  of  the 
nervous  system,  are  coincident;  or  that 
the  one  immediately  precedes  the  other. 
The  coincident  or  antecedent,  and  con- 
sequent events,  may  vary  according  to 
the  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the 
individual,  which  it  has  been  usual  to 
express  by  tlie  terms  temperament  and 
idiosyncra.sy  ;  or  they  may  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual, or  parts  of  the  system,  may  hap- 
pen to  be  at  the  time.  Taking  the  sub- 
ject of  dentition,  and  the  relations  of  its 
anormal  states,  parts  only,  be  it  remem- 
bered, of  the  development  of  the  whole 
organism,  as  the  topic  of  our  inquiry^ 
seeing  the  manner  m  which  the  compli- 
cated oro'anizations  of  the  capsules, 
teeth,  and  jaws,  are  related  to  each  other, 
and  connected  by  the  medium  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves  witli  the  brain — see- 
ing some  reason  from  the  anatomy  to 
class  the  teeth  with  the  dermoid  sys- 
tems, and  seeing  analogous  phenomena 
exhibited  by  disordered  conditions  of 
these  parts  and  of  those  systems,  we  are 
left  to  trace  the  circumstances  that  can 
fairly  be  classed  together.  If,  in  the 
])rogress  of  our  investigation,  we  can 
perceive  that  offences  against  the  healthy 
nitegrity  of  the  dermoi<l  systems  are  re- 
sjiondcd  to  by  the  occurrence  of  events 
analogous  to  those  which  are  coincident 
with  jiressure,  or  other  minor  mischief, 
to  the  nerves  connected  with  the  dental 
pulps,  we  shall  have  additional  reasons 
i(U-  arranging  the  teeth  according  to  the 
classification  of  some  of  the  great  com- 
parativ(?  anatomists. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  we 
shall  i)e  enabled  to  understand  ho\* ,  be- 
sides the  infantile  remittent  fever,  and 
the  acute  water  in  the  lieail,  or  their  in- 
dividual symptoms,  varirms  diseases  of 
the  skill  may  lie  coincident  w  ilh  anor- 
mal deutilioii,  or  vicarious  with  the  dis- 
eased states  to  which  allusion   has  been 
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made.  The  field  thus  opened  up  for  in- 
vestig-atioii  is  very  extensive  ;  and  when 
we  consider  the  limited  rang-e  oflfered  by 
confining"  the  attention  to  the  anonnal 
development  of  one  set  of  org'ans  only, 
we  shall  be  tempted  to  examine  the  re- 
lations of  these  to  that  of  other  jiarts, 
and  tlius  wander  into  regions  that,  to 
the  unreflective,  would  ap])ear  to  have 
no  connexion  with  our  subject. 

In  treating-  of  the  disorders  coincident 
with  anormal  development,  it  is  propos- 
ed to  detail  events  as  they  have  offered 
themselves  to  my  own  mind — to  endea- 
vour to  connect  some  of  these  events  in 
natural  trains;  and  where  the  link  be- 
tween coincident  parts  of  a  chain  can 
be  exhibited,  an  attemptmay  be  hazard- 
ed at  an  hypothesis.     In  this  there  can 
be     no     unphilosophical    presumption. 
The  hasty  and  eager  desire  which  su- 
perficial thinkers  display,  to  account  for 
obscurities    in    coincident    phenomena, 
ought  to  teach  caution  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  search  after  truth  ;  and 
perhaps  it  ought  to  teach  resig-nation 
under  misrepresentation.     It  is  much  to 
be  feared  that  the  strong  motives  to  silly 
sneering-  which  public  life  places  before 
those    engaged    in    professions,     blind 
them  while  they  travel  in  the  path  of 
science,  and  not  only  induce  a  haziness 
in  their  own  intellects,  but  lead  to  a  de- 
sire in  them  to  misrepresent  the  views  of 
others.     Truth  has  a  most  excellent  test 
in  time ;  and  if  the  observations  « liich 
have  been  already  made  shall  not  accord 
with  the  careful  and  vig-ilant  notice  of 
the  same  trains  of  events  by  otliers,  fal- 
lacies will  be  detected,  and  past  imagin- 
ings will  meet  with  the  neglect  which 
erroneous    statements    acquire.     If  the 
proposition  had  at  any  time  been  put 
forth,  that  anormal  states  of  dentition 
were    invariably  and    imraediatelv  the 
causes  of  serious  disorders  of  health,  a 
doctrine    would   have    been    advanced 
which  the  experience  of  most  medical 
men  would  have  enabled  them  to  sub- 
vert at  once.     The  country  practitioner 
more  especially  would  instantly  put  his 
negative  upon  the  assertion ;  for  in  his 
experience,  unless  the  district  in  which 
he  practises  be   a  marshy  country,    or 
have  circumstances  about  it  depressive 
of  the  vital  forces,  anormalities  m  deve- 
lopment are,  for  the  most  part,  compen- 
sated by  the  energy  whicli  a  pure  and 
invigorating  atmosphere  communicates 
to  the  nervous  system.     In  the  country, 
obstacles   to   the  noimal   progress    of 


growth  in  the  teeth  and  jaws,  may, 
and  occasionally  do,  intervene  ;  but  the 
forces  of  the  constitution  are  in  most 
cases  sufficient  to  overcome  the  in- 
conveniences resulting  from  them.  In 
London,  and  in  large  towns,  it  is  dif- 
ferent; errors  in  the  progress  of  gTowth 
communicate  their  influence  to  various 
organs  ;  and  according  to  the  tendencies 
of  the  constitution,  according  to  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  in  which  sur- 
rounding circumstances  may  have  for 
the  time  placed  him,  the  mischief,  which 
may  vary  certainlj-  in  degree,  is  felt  in 
one  set  of  org"ans  or  in  another.  Unless 
much  more  were  known  of  the  precise 
coincidence  which  a  certain  anormality 
may  require — of  tlie  precise  trains  of 
symjitoms  indicating  certain  erroneous 
trains  of  growth — it  would  be  impossible 
to  point  out  the  diseased  states  and  irre- 
gular developments  that  are  linked  with 
each  other. 

We  are  not  aware  fully  of  the  coinci- 
dent events  connected  with  development, 
which  take  place  in  tlie  earlier  periods 
of  infancy — a  time  of  life  when  the  mo- 
bility of  the  frame,  and  the  rapidity  of 
change  in  the  course  of  growth,  render 
their  consequences  so  striking.  In  point- 
ing- out,  therefore,  tlie  links  in  tlie  chains 
of  diseases  whicli  hang-  on  irregularities 
in  the  course  of  development,  the  most 
that  can  at  present  be  attempted  is  to 
trace  analogies ;  and  even  in  this  task, 
the  complications  that  beset  every  event 
in  the  animal  economy  may  tend  to  con- 
found us,  and  to  lead  us  wide  of  the  di- 
rect line  of  our  inquiry. 

Regarding  the  infant,  Ave  ask  if  coin-, 
cidences  of  disease  with  anormal  denti- 
tion can  fiirly  be  traced  before  the  usual 
period  of  cutting  the  teeth  ?  Superficial 
observers  have  a  fashion  of  scouting 
ideas  inconsistent  with  the  notions  they 
ha^  e  imbibed  from  their  masters.  We 
know  well  that  children,  at  very  early 
periods  after  birth,  are  the  subjects  of 
convulsions.  Irritations  upon  the  skin 
may  be  vicarious  with  these  epileptic  at- 
tacks, or  irritations  upon  the  mucous 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal  may  affect 
the  nervous  centre.  Wliy  may  not  a 
turgid  state  of  vessels  about  the  dental 
matrices,  in  the  simpler  and  less  com- 
plete conditions  of  organization  belong- 
ing to  this  period  of  life,  immediately 
compress  the  dental,  or  even  the  maxil- 
lary neiTcs  ?  The  subject  of  convul- 
sions in  earlier  infancy  is  yet  involved 
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in  considerable  obscurity,  and  if  we  shall 
at  a  future  time  see  reason  to  approacli 
tlie  conclusion,  that  pressure  applied 
under  certain  coJiditions  to  a  nervous 
tendril  of  a  motor  portion  of  the  fifth 
jiair  is  nearly  tantamount  to  pressure 
applied  to  certain  parts  of  the  brain,  we 
may  well  believe  tiiat  irreg'ularities  in 
the  course  of  pfrowth  at  the  earlier  pe- 
rioils  (d"  inftiut  life  may  produce  pressure 
that  shall  be  succeeded  by  convulsions. 
Perhaps  pressure  or  other  irritation,  ap- 
])lied  to  a  sensitive  nerve,  may  be  suc- 
ceeded by  tic  douloureux,  or  a  slighter 
iieuralo-ja. 

A  fine  healthy-lookinfj-  child  of  a 
stroufj  Irish  w<iiuan  died  at  thirteen 
weeks  of  ajre,  of  a  convulsion  fit.  My 
suspicions  as  to  its  havin'j  had  improjjcr 
food  were  not  well  founded.  The  mo- 
ther was  anxious  to  have  the  cause  of 
ihath  ascertained,  and  I  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining'  leave  to  open  the  body. 
The  organs  for  the  most  part  Merc 
healthy  ;  the  stomach  contained  only  a 
little  milk;  no  error  upon  the  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  intestines.  Skin  perfectly 
healthy.  The  contents  of  the  thorax, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  abdomen,  were 
(piite  healthy.  In  the  head  there  was  a 
slightly  injected  state  of  the  vessels  of 
the  pia  mater,  but  in  other  respects  the 
brain  was  quite  healthy.  The  capsules 
of  tlie  incisor  teeth  were  large  and  very 
vasrnlar,  much  more  advanced  than 
usual.  With  a  lancet  the  cartilaginous 
rim  of  the  lower  jaw  was  attemi)ted  to 
be  removed,  with  a  view  of  e\"i)osing  the 
ca])sules  of  the  m(dar  teeth ;  but  these 
were  so  unusually  distended  with  Huid, 
that  the  instrument  cut  into  them  and 
let  it  out.  This  was  an  examjde  of  de- 
velopment proceiding  too  hastily. 

Convulsions  frerjuently  occur  in  coin- 
cidence with  a  development  uhich  is  too 
hasty  in  its  j)rog-ress.  They  arise  from 
the  same  state  of  nervous  system  which, 
undir  a  less  severe  degree  of  irritation, 
is  produeti\e  of  partial  spasm.  Pressure 
on  a  nervous  tendril  supplying  a  dental 
capsule  is,  perhaps,  at  lirst  atten<ied  in 
l»it(hings  (d'only  the  fl<  xor  nuiseles  of 
the  hand  and  ann  ;  then  of  the  muscles 
about  the  angle  of  the  moutii,  cheek, 
and  eye -lids;  then,  may  be,  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen  harden.  The  associa- 
tions of  ner\es  all  over  the  body  are  set 
extensive,  that  it  wiuild  be  diffieult  to  say 
what  set  of  imtated  nenes  may  induce 
general  convulsions.  An  iiTitated  por- 
tion of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  colon 


may  be  coincident  with  spasm  of  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  or  of  the  abductor  of  the 
great  toe.  They  who  are  accustomed  to 
visit  the  lying-in  chamber,  know  that 
Momen  in  labour  often  suffer  from  severe 
spasms  in  the  legs,  coineident  « ith  irri- 
tation about  the  neck  of  the  womb.  The 
persons  who  have  suffered  from  these 
cramps,  may  perhaps  have  no  further 
irritation  in  the  nervous  system.  The 
nerves  only,  whose  functions  relate  to 
these  parts  and  to  those  in  their  dis- 
trict, may  have  been  irritated.  The 
mischief  is  restricted  to  a  ])art.  All  the 
nerves,  those  productive  of  more  general 
symptoms  or  convulsions,  may  not  be 
affected.  It  is  clear  they  are  not  iu 
every  case  necessarily  affected ;  but 
they  may  become  affected  ;  for  spasms  of 
particular  parts  are  iu  numy  cases  fore- 
runners of  convulsions.  The  degree  of 
spasm  being'  at  first  slight,  is  afterwards 
aggravated,  and,  neighbouring  nerves 
beings  associated,  is  ])roduced  into  the 
most  severe  fonn.  Dr.  John  Clarke  (Com- 
mentaries, Szc.  pp.  88,  89),  writing'  with 
ffreat  practical  sagacity  on  these  subjects, 
has  said,  "A  bending' of  the  toes  down- 
wards, clenching'  of  the  fists,  and  inser- 
tion of  the  thumbs  into  the  palm  of  the 
hands,  and  bending  the  fingers  upon 
them,  is  sometimes  found  not  only 
during-  the  paro.xysms,  but  at  other 
times. 

"  Clenching  the  fist,  with  the  thumb 
inserted  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  often 
exists  for  a  long^  time  in  children,  with- 
out being-  nuich  obsened  ;  yet  it  is  al- 
ways to  be  considered  as  an  unfavour- 
able symptonj,  and  frequently  is  a  fore- 
runner of  convulsive  disorders,  being  it- 
self a  .spasmodic  affection. 

"    It    rarely   happens   that    a    child 

recovers  from  an    attack    of  this   sort, 

unless  the  progress  of  the  disonler  has 

been  interrujtted  by  a  timely  application 

of  iiroper  remedies,  without  a  ceneral 

1  •      )) 
convulsion. 

I  attt-nded  a  fine  boy  from  the  cut- 
ting- of  its  first  incisor  tooth  to  the 
conipletiim  of  its  dentition  of  twenty 
teeth.  It  wxs  the  last  ( liild  of  a  family 
in  which  all  the  children  had  afforded 
examples  of  anormal  dentition.  This 
boy  was  of  a  nervous  temperament,  with 
black  hair  and  eyes.  Every  tooth  had 
come  fonvard  with  a  want  of  biliary 
secretion.  Nothing-  could  exceed  the 
care  obsened  by  the  watihful  mother, 
as  to  the  diet  of  (his  infant;  yet,  when- 
ever an  effort  at  developing  a  tooth  took 
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place,  she  was  always  aware,  from  the 
deficiency  of  bile  lu  the  evacuations, 
that  he  was  to  have  slig'ht  fever,  some- 
times with  a  catarrli  and  cough,  always 
with  twitchings  of  the  face  and  fingers, 
and  starting  and  moaning  during  sleep, 
and  a  catch  in  fetching  a  deep  sigh. 
With  the  a2)pearance  of  the  four  first  mo- 
lares  the  spasms  were  more  severe.  The 
tliumb  of  the  right  hand  was  thrust  into 
the  palm,  and  the  fingers  clenched  upon 
it;  the  toes  were  drawn  down  ;  the  face 
was  distorted.  These  spasms  relaxed 
and  reappeared.  I  found,  on  these 
occasions,  that  the  tooth  was  always 
anormal  in  its  progress ;  seldom  observ- 
ing its  tuni,  and  never  its  time.  The 
gum-lancet  freely  used  always  cured 
these  spasms.  On  the  last  occasion,  I 
was  sent  for  in  great  haste,  for  the 
spasms  had  been  continued  into  an  epi- 
leptic fit;  from  which  I  speedily  and 
enectually  relieved  my  little  patient  by 
cutting  through  the  capsule  of  the 
coming  tooth. 

I  was  called  one  evening  to  the  child 
of  a  lady  in  Regent-Street.  It  was  a 
fine  girl  of  fourteen  months  of  age. 
The  head  was  large ;  dark  hair ;  dark 
eyes.  It  was  in  a  tub  of  warm  water, 
quite  insensible,  passing  from  the  state 
of  epilepsy  into  tetanus.  Its  eyes  were 
not  influenced  by  light;  the  pupils  re- 
mained dilated.  The  anterior  molaris 
of  the  left  side,  in  the  upper  jaw,  was 
ready  to  come  through.  I  cut  freely 
through  its  capsule  with  my  gum-lancet ; 
in  two  minutes  the  child  was  on  its 
knees  in  the  water,  playing  with  the 
handle  of  the  tub,  in  excellent  spirits. 
This  child  had  been  twitching  the  angle 
of  its  mouth,  and  had  had  its  right  arm 
spasmodically'  aftected,  during  the  day. 

To  enumerate  cases  like  these  would 
be  not  at  all  difficult.  No  practitioner, 
conversant  witli  the  disorders  of  in- 
fants, will  deny  that,  while  the  teeth  are 
troubling  them,  they  are  apt  to  be  con- 
vulsed. (See  Hurlock  on  Dentition, 
Introd.  Pref  p.  xix.) 

Although  convulsions,  or  epilepsy,  be 
not  so  common  during  the  progress  of 
second  dentition  as  they  are  in  the  ear- 
lier development,  yet  many  cases  occur 
in  which  their  presence  may  be  attri- 
buted to  pressure,  opposing  the  progress 
of  growth,  and  thus  irritating  certain 
nerves. 

A  boy,  twelve  ^ears  of  age,  was 
cutting  the  second  or  posterior  perma- 
nent molares   of  the    upper  jaw,  be- 


fore those  of  the  lower,  and  the  pro- 
cess was  accompanied  by  twitchings  of 
various  parts  of  the  body.  At  last  he 
became  affected  with  chorea.  Being  a 
very  nervous  lad,  if  any  notice  were 
taken  of  him,  he  would  quite  involun- 
tarily make  the  most  extraordinary  faces, 
and  contort  his  body  into  various  atti- 
tudes that  appeared  to  be  most  difficult 
and  painful.  This  chorea  continued  for 
three  months,  during  which  time  a  va- 
riety of  medicines  were  swallowed.  At 
last  he  fell  into  an  epUeptic  fit,  strug- 
gling much,  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
and  grinding  the  teeth.  I  thrust  my 
fore-finger  along  the  inside  of  his  cheek, 
and  found  a  hard  cartilaginous  space  on 
each  side,  behind  his  first  molar  teeth. 
I  succeeded  in  gashing  these  parts :  he 
uttered  a  scream,  and  fell  out  of  his  fit, 
becoming  quite  sensible ;  nor  had  he  a 
recurrence  of  his  chorea. 

A  young  gentleman,  twelve  years  of 
age,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  greasy 
countenance,  lymphatically  stout,  was 
removed  from  school,  and  sent  to  some 
relations  in  the  country  on  account  of 
being  attacked  by  chorea.  His  bowels 
were  costive ;  he  had  offensive  breath  ; 
he  started  and  moaned  in  his  sleep. 
Something  unpleasant  to  his  feelings 
occurred  in  conversation,  and  he  fell 
into  an  epileptic  fit.  On  recovering,  he 
was  placed  in  bed,  where  he  slept 
soundly  for  two  hours,  and  on  awaking 
was  perfectly  unconscious  of  having  had 
a  fit.  During  the  next  fourteen  months, 
this  boy  had  many  recurrences  of  his 
fits,  and  though  much  medicine  was 
swallowed,  nobody  thought  of  the  pro- 
bability of  his  cutting  teeth.  In  shew- 
ing me  the  young-  man  at  eighteen,  his 
father  said  he  had  had  no  fits  for  four 
years:  he  supposed  he  had  "  outgrown" 
them, — a  truth  spoken  without  reference 
to  my  hypotheses. 

A  lady,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  tall 
and  handsome,  of  a  highly  nervous  tem- 
perament, married  at  the  age  of  nineteen; 
and  was  pregnant  of  her  first  child 
about  eight  months,  when  she  was  seized 
with  an  epileptic  fit.  She  had  for  seve- 
ral months  been  affected  with  twitchings 
in  her  cheeks,  and  "live  blood"  was 
often  very  troublesome  in  her  left  eye. 
The  epilepsy  recurred  twice  before  her 
labour,  which  was  a  very  favourable 
one;  and  she  had  a  very  good  getting 
up.  She  nursed  her  child,  which  throve 
very  well.  At  the  end  of  seven  months 
from  her  delivciy,  twitchings  came  on 
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again,  and  she  liad  at  last  anotlier  epi- 
leptic fit.  They  came  on  now  twice, 
soMiftinies  three  times,  in  the  week. 
Tlie  best  physicians — some  of  the  best 
surgeons — were  consulted.  The  diges- 
tive organs  were  attended  to,  and  she 
took  various  medicines.  The  fits  came 
on  at  longer  intervals ;  then,  sometimes, 
two  appeared  in  a  day.  I  saw  her  first 
when  she  was  twenty-two  years  of"  age. 
I  was  expressly  told  that  she  was  iilaeed 
under  my  care,  ^vith  no  hope  of  her  re- 
covery, but  merely  that  I  might  look  to 
the  general  regulation  of  her  health. 
My  first  otfice  was  that  of  consulting- 
dtntist,  for  I  gave  her  an  oj)inioii  upon 
her  teeth,  which  was  to  the  effect  of 
condemning  her  to  lo.se  seven  deca^'cd 
molares.  One  of  these  was  the  only 
wise  tooth  she  had  cut.  Three  other 
hard  cartilaginous  obstacles  to  the  pro- 
gress of  her  teeth  were  removed,  and 
this  lady  has  had  several  years  of  free- 
dom from  epilepsy. 

A  young  woman,  nineteen  years  of 
age,  of  light  hair  and  fair  complexion,  of 
fine  tall  figure,  rather  fat,  was,  in  the 
year  181K,  apprentice  in  a  straw-bonnet 
shop,  in  Ilayes's-court.  Her  occupation 
was  sedentary,  and  she  had  not  l)een  in 
the  habit  of  paying  attention  to  tlie  state 
of  her  bowels:  they  were  sufiired  to  bo 
verv  costive.  I'or  several  months  she 
had  persj)ired  jirofusely  at  night,  and 
her  breatli  had  been  oliserved  to  be  verv 
otitusive  ;  she  started  in  her  sleep,  and 
Jiad  repeatedly  awakened  her  bed-fellow 
by  kicking  her  on  these  occasions.  Slie 
moaned  and  talked  in  her  sleep.  Dr. 
Nultall,  who  was  my  colleague  at  the 
\N  estminster  General  l)is]»ensarv,  was 
suddeidy  called  to  her,  on  account  of  her 
having  fallen  int<t  a  fit.  He  caused  her 
to  be  profusely  bled,  and  she  recovered 
so  far  as  to  be  able  to  see  her  phvsician 
at  the  dispensary.  Three  weeks  after- 
wards, the  doctor  being  from  hoini-,  I 
was  oi»lii,r,.tl  t(»  see  this  j»atient  in  a  fit 
similar  to  the  first  she  had  had.  I 
learned  that  she  bad  been  very  odd  and 
nervous  in  her  manner,  and  had  often 
suddenly  screamed  out  from  cramps 
seizing  her  toes  and  the  calves  of  her 
jlegs,  which  were  succerdcd  by  her 
thumb  being  drawn  in  towards  the  palm 
joJ  her  hand,  and  her  (inj,rers  being 
(clenched  upon  it  I  found  her  in  a  state 
|of  tetanus.  The  convulsion  wits  over. 
I  thrust  my  forefinger  into  her  nioulli, 
jwhere  I  found  the  wise  icfth  oftlie  upper 
[jaw  through.   In  the  lower  jaw  the  teeth 
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could  not  get  through,  for  there  were 
hard  cartilaginous  substances  in  their 
way  ;  through  these  I  scored  freely,  and 
the  young  woman  was  relieved  insianti  v. 
I  was  called  last  year  to  Upper  Marv- 
lebone-street,  in  the  night,  to  see  the 
daughter  of  a  very  honest  and  iii(l<>pen- 
dent  tradesman.  She  had  been  attended 
for  the  fit  in  which  I  saw  her  bv  two 
medical  friends.  The  parent's  anxiety 
made  him  apply  to  me.  The  ])atient 
was  a  fine  young  woman,  of  nineteen, 
with  dark  hair  and  eyes.  She  was 
stiffly  curved  in  tetanus.  I  a.sked  her 
.sister  if  she  knew  whether  any  wise  teeth 
had  lately  been  cut.  Upon  Ler  answer- 
ing in  the  affirmative,  I  took  agiun  lan- 
cet, and  relieved  my  patient  instantly,  by 
cutting  through  the  obstacle  to  the"])ro- 
gress  of  her  wise  tooth,  in  the  right  side 
of  the  lower  jaw. 

[To  be  continued.] 


HOOPTNG-COUGH  CURED  BY 
VACCINATION. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
A  FEW  notices  of  this  subject,  and  a  few 
cases  of  this  kind,  ha\e  been  ](iiblished, 
exclusively,  as  i'ar  as  I  know,  in  your 
journal,  vols,  vii.,  >  iii.,  and  xii  The  iii- 
riuence  of  the  vaccine  virus,  however, 
upon  hooping-cough,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  noticed  in  any  systematic  or 
elementary  work.  It  is'  not  even  ail- 
verled  to  in  the  very  recently-i)ublished 
article  on  hooping-coiiiih,  in  the  C'velo- 
mi'dia  of  Practical  Medicine.  I  have 
lately  met  with  a  case  verv  decidedly 
coiifirniatory  of  the  power  of' the  vaccine 
virus  ill  eiiecking  the  progress  of  this 
disease;  and  through  your  journal,  sir,  I 
beg  to  add  it  to  the  stock  of  facts  already 
befitre  the  ])rolessi(Mi,  in  hopes  tiiat  the 
remedial  powers  of  the  \irus  may 
speedily  be  aoiply  c(nifirmed,  and  the 
utility  and  .safety  of  this  juacliee  <sta- 
blished.  In  u  family  of  two  children, 
the  elder  had  hooping-cough  for  several 
wei  ks  before  the  younger  had  any 
cough.  In  about  ten  da\s  after  the 
comiiieiicement  of  the  cough,  (he  hoop 
was  evident  in  the  latter.  On  the  third 
day  afterwards,  I  vaceinaleil  this  eliild. 
Belote  the  fourth  day,  the  fits  of  cough- 
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ing',w]iichhatl  previously  been  prolonged 
to  four  or  five  minutes,  were  so  much 
abated  as  to  continue  less  than  one 
minute.  By  the  time  the  cow-pock  ve- 
sicle had  attained  its  acme,  the  hoop 
liad  completely  disappeared.  The  elder 
child  continued  to  cough,  icith  the  hoop, 
for  a  period  of  several  weeks  after  it  had 
disappeared  in  the  younger. 

It  was  at  one  time  supposed,  that  in 
order  that  vaccination  should  have  this 
peculiar  influence  upon  the  progTess  of 
hoo])ing-cough,  the  introduction  of  the 
virus  siiould  take  place  in  the  third  week 
after  the  commencement  of  the  hoop  *. 
The  cases  which  have  been  published, 
particularly  those  by  Mr.  Chevalier,  in 
the  12th  vol.  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 
seem  to  prove  that,  at  whatever  period 
of  the  disease  vaccination  shall  take 
place,  the  effects  are  uniformly  the  same. 
For  instance,  in  Mr.  C.'s  first  case,  the 
child  was  vaccinated  three  or  four  days 
after  the  formation  of  the  hoop,  and 
cured"  completely  within  the  week.  In 
his  second  case,  the  disease  had  lasted 
upwards  of  two  months.  The  child  was 
at  this  late  period  vaccinated,  and  the 
cough  had  disappeared  by  the  eighth 
day.  The  third  case  had  laboured  un- 
der the  disease  for  yb?«r  months.  This 
cliild  ceased  to  hoop  as  the  cow-pock 
vesicle  attained  its  acme.  It  seems, 
then,  to  be  ascertained,  as  one  of  the 
laws  affecting  this  power  of  the  vaccine 
virus,  that  it  is  immaterial  at  what  pe- 
riod of  the  hooping-cough  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  virus  takes  place  ;  the  ar- 
resting influence  beingdisplayed  equally 
at  all  periods  of  the  disease. 

It  may  become,  to  one  desirous  of 
employing  this  mode  of  checking  the 
progiess  of  hooping-cough,  a  question  of 
doubt  and  anxiety  whether  the  influence 
of  the  vaccine  virus,  in  protecting 
against  small-pox,  may  not  be  deterio- 
rated or  destroyed  by  its  insertion  during 
the  presence  of  hooping-cough.  The 
vesicle,  at  the  time,  proceeds  as  nor- 
mally and  regularly  as  if  no  disease 
were  present,  and  no  hitherto  published 
cases  yield  the  smallest  grounds  for  a 
presumption  that  its  protective  power  is 
diminished,  or  in  any  way  affected.  I 
would  be  disposed,  therefore,  to  hold  it 
almost  completely  established  that  the 
protective  power  of  the  vaccine  virus 
suffers   no  deterioration  or   diminution 


*  See   Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson's   Lecture,    Lond. 
r.Iud.  Gaz.  vol.  vii.  (i.  yor. 


by  its  insertion  during  the  progress  of 
hooping-cough. 

We  are  not  in  possession  of  sufficient 
data  to  determine  whether  the  child  in 
whom  hooping-cough  has  been  by  this 
method  arrested,  is  equally  jirotected 
against  a  return  of  it,  as  he  would  have 
been  had  the  disease  been  allowed  to  run 
its  course. 

What  application  and  use  will  be 
made  of  this  discovery,  supposing  it  in- 
contesitbly  established,  and  also  gene- 
rally known  ?  Some  will  hesitate  to 
postpone  the  vaccination  of  the  child, 
while,  I  doubt  not,  many  will  be  in- 
clined to  advocate  its  postponement  un^ 
til  the  occurrence  of  hooping-cough,  in 
circumstances  where  there  are  no  ra- 
tional grounds  for  dreading  the  risk  of 
the  infection  of  small-pox.  To  what 
results  it  may  lead,  we  cannot  foretel: 
meantime,  we  should  ascertain  the  laws 
of  its  operation,  and  in  a  few  years  nous 
verrons. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Adam. 

Banhead,  Oct.  23,  1833. 
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ON 

MR.  GUTHRIE'S  WORK  on  HERNIA, 
AND  "  HIS  REPLY." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Mr.  Guthrie,  as  I  anticipated,  has 
made  a  very  ingenious  and  a  very 
lengthy  reply  in  defence  of  his  opinions, 
and  of  his  claims  to  original  discover^-, 
in  the  anatomy  of  hernia.  He  has  not 
absolutely  evaded  entering  upon  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  but  has 
so  dexterously  turned  his  weapons  of  re- 
tort against  me,  that  I  think  it  necessary 
once  more  distinctly  point  out  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  complaints  which, 
as  editor  of  Sir  A.  C.'s  work  on  Hernia, 
I  have  brought  against  him,  and  if  pos- 
sible, to  winnow  the  chaff  in  his  "reply" 
from  that  which  really  applies  to  the 
question  sub  judice. 

I  make  three  charges  against  him, 
and  substantiate  them  by  the  following 
proofs.  First,  that  he  has  placed  him- 
self, and  the  profession  whom  he  ad- 
dresses, in  a  fiilse  position,  by  assuming 
tliat,  "  according  to  the  prevailing  opi- 
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iiii)ii  of  modem  sur;^cons,  iho  parts 
tliroii^jli  whirli  an  inguinal  licniia  passes 
or  ])r(uce(I>,  have  little  or  nnthiiiif  to 
do  with  the  causes  of  stranyiilatiou." 
Secondly,  that  he  has  claimed  the  mns- 
cular  structure  of  the  injjj-uinal  canal,  in 
reCercnce  to  the  upper  abdominal  aper- 
ture, as  his  oun  discovery,  when  such  a 
structure  had  been  previously  described 
l»y  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  its  especial 
rel'ereiice  to  hernia  had  been  clearly 
pointed  out  by  him.  Thirdly,  that  he 
does  not  understand  Sir  A.  C.'s  descrip- 
tion and  dissections  of  the  parts  of  her- 
nia, and  therefore  underrates  our  know- 
led<,''e  of  the  sidtject,  by  which  he  p^ives 
{greater  weif;^ht,  and  an  air  of  orifj^inality, 
to  his  own  descriptions. 

Charg'e  1. — Tlie  following'  arc  my 
iiroofs  that  the  action  of  muscular  fibres, 
in  causini"-  strang^iilation  of  a  hernia  at 
the  internal  rinrr,  is  familiar  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  had  been  demonstrateu  hy 
Sir  A.  C.  lonj^  before  ilr.  Guthrie  wrote 
or  lectured  on  the  subject. 

Havin;^  described  the  internal  rincf, 
in  his  larye  work  on  Hernia,  and  the 
transversalis  muscle,  he  adds,  "  Hereby 
may  be  explained  the  opinion  which 
some  surj^'cons  have  entertained  of  the 
spasmodic  nature  of  the  stricture — a  state 
which  it  was  difficult  to  account  for, 
when  the  seat  of  stran<:fulation  was  con- 
fined to  the  external  rinj;-,  or  this  tendi- 
nous aperture  possesses  no  muscular  ac- 
tion, and  cannot  assume  the  state  of 
spasm." — Paffe  2S,  part  I. 

"These  means  (tobacco,  oi)ium.  Sec), 
arc  less  frequently  eflVctual  here  (in  the 
femoral  hcniia),  than  in  the  in<fiiinal 
hernia,  which  is  probably  owing-  to  two 
causes — namely,  to  the  nature  of  the 
part*  through  wjiicli  the  (femoral)  hernia 
Oescends,  and  the  smallness  of  the  aj)er- 
Iture  forming  the  mouti)  of  the  sac.  In 
jthe  inguinal  hernia  thr  parts  are  so  con- 
iiipcted  with  muscles  that  any  relaxation 
jlmtught  on  in  these  a  fleets  "the  aperture 
ithrough  which  the  hernia  descen«ls;  but 
Hn  crural  hernia  the  seat  of  the  stricture 
•is  less  connected  wiih  the  action  of 
^muscles,  and  general  relaxation  has  but 
little  effect  on  them." 
I     "The  edect  of  ihc  tobacco  cnema  in 

licrnia  depends  much  upon  whether  the 

lieniia  is  situated  near  muscle  or  lend.in  ; 
)  If  it  is   siirriMindcd  by  the 

•ffcct  will  lie  considerable 

aneous." — Lancet,  p.  WA 

ectures. 
The  first  of  these  rcmarlci  was  made  by 


Sir  A.  C.  in  18f)4,  the  second  in  1S(»7*, 
and  the  third  in  1820.  The  ftdlowing- 
remark,  in  reference  to  the  cause  of 
stricture  in  inguinal  hernia,  w;ls  made 
in  1827,  in  a  note  to  his  second  e;iition 
of  Hernia,  which  I  mention  to  shew  what 
idea  was  entertained  by  a  pupil  of  Sir 
A.  C.'s.  .S])eaking  (»f  the  transversalis 
muscle,  I  observe,  "this  tendinous  loop 
or  band  can  readily  be  felt  by  passing- 
the  finger  up  through  the  external  ring, 
and  will  demonstrate  one  cause  of  a 
hernia  becoming  strangulated  at  the 
internal  abdominal   ring."  —  Pa<re    14, 

■■A  -r  OCT 

Part  I. 

Mr.  Guthrie  may  perhaps  think  that 
these  ()])inions  are  peculiar  to  Sir  A.  C, 
and  not  entertained  by  the  members  of 
the  ])rofession  in  general.  I  need  not 
tell  Mr.  G.  how  many  of  the  present 
generation  of  medical  men  Sir.  A.  C.has 
instructed  in  anatomy  and  surgerv;  or 
that  his  o|)ini(ms  are  shared  by  ni(»st  of 
those  who  have  received  instruction  from 
him.  Although  Mr.  G.  may  not  have 
heard  of  them,  or  read  them,  thev  are 
not  the  less  familiar  to  those  who' have 
heard  Sir  Astley  lecturef.  Indeed,  so 
much  importance  did  he  attacli  to  the 
muscular  contraction  of  the  transversalis 
at  the  inner  ring,  as  a  cause  of  strangu- 
lation, that  it  was  thought  by  stmic  that 
he  taught  almost  too  exclusively  thi^ 
doctrine,  and  attached  too  little  import- 
ance to  the  condition  of  the  strangulated 
j)arts. 

In  the  year  preceding  that  in  which 
Mr.  Guthrie  gave  his  lectures  at  the 
College,  and  also  ])rece(iing  the  year  (»f 
Mr.  (i.'s  discovery,  Sir  A.  C.  wrote  a.s 
follows  in  the  wdrk  on  the  Testis  :  — 

"  It  (the  lower  edge  of  the  transversa- 
lis muscle)  begins  to  be  fixed  in  Pou- 
nart's  ligament  almost  immediately  be- 
low the  commencement  of  the  internal 
ring,  and  it  ccmtinues  to  be  inserted  be- 


foniK-r,  th( 
and  instan- 
Sir  A.  C.'s 


•  sir  Astley  Cooper  published  hU  discovery  of 
the  fasciii  t^aIlsVl•^^uli'i  uiid  llu-  iiiiur  ritiK  in  1804, 
ami  of  tlif  lOKiia  propria  of  femoral  hernia  in 
ls((7,  though  he  had  been  in  the  practice  of  dc- 
munatratint;  them  for  two  or  three  years  pre- 
viously. 

1  Mr.  Swan,  whose  testimony  on  this  pnlnt  will 
not  be  quettioned,  has  addressed  the  following 
note  t'l  m-  :  — 

"  My  dear  «ir,  -  Asa  pupil  of  Sir  Axtl.y  Coi.per's, 
1  think  it  only  an  act  of  jnnliie  to  liini  t'l  xlate, 
that  I  atlendv.-!  hiK  lectures  in  the  winter-  of  IMO- 
ISM,  and  IHI.'-Isl.l,  when  he  stated  tliat  the  K.Wer 
part  of  the  triinHversalis  muscle  wan  INe  cau-e  of 
stricture  in  inguinal  hernia.— I  rem  lin,  my  dear 
tir,  yours  very  truly, 

"  6,  Tavlstncl<-S(|iinre,  J.  Sw  \\." 

"Nov.  20,  I3;«." 
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hind  the  spermatic  cord  into  Poupart's 
lig-ament  as  far  as  the  attachment  of 
the  rectus.  Thus  the  ing-uinal  canal 
is  endowed  with  muscular  contraction, 
which,  under  the  action  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  serves  to  close  it,  and  lessen  the 
propensity  to  hernia.  Sometimes  a  por- 
tion of  muscle  descends  from  the  tendon 
of  the  transversalis  in  the  course  of  the 
linea  semilunaris,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
fascia  transversalis,  behind  the  cord  and 
into  Poupart's  lig'ament.  It  is  this  cir- 
cular insertion  of  the  transversalis  wliich 
is  the  cause  of  stricture  in  inguinal  her- 
nia, in  the  course  of  the  canal,  and 
nearly  at  the  upper  ring*." — Page  36. 

In  plate  5.  fig.  I.  he  gives  a  view  of 
this  muscular  structure  of  the  inguinal 
canal,  and  ndds,  in  the  description — 
"  c  c,  transversalis  muscle,  arising  from 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  passing  around 
the  spermatic  cord  at  the  internal  ring; 
so  that  the  fibres  of  this  muscle  appear 
behind,  as  well  as  before  the  spermatic 
cord,  and  thus  the  canal  is  rendered  a 
muscular  canal." 

And  in  a  foot  note  he  adds,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  circular  arrangement  of  the 
transversalis  fibres,  "  this  is  a  most  im- 
portant provision  in  preventing  hernia, 
and  when  it  does  exist,  it  is  often  the 
seat  of  stricture." 

In  the  year  following  these  last  re- 
marks of  Sir  A.  C.  has  Mr.  Guthrie  the 
modesty,  (I  really  cannot  call  it  by  a 
milder  name),  to  write,  "  that  it  is  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  modern  surgeons, 
that  the  ])arts  tln-ough  which  a  hernia 
passes,  or  proceeds,  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  causes  of  strangulation." 

Thus  the  writings  of  Sir  A.  C.  are 
made  by  Mr.  G.  to  pass  as  so  many  idle 
w  ords  ;  and  why  ?  because  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  truth,  as  demonstrated  in 
the  above  quotations  from  his  works  and 
lectures,  would  deprive  Mr.  G.  of  the 
groundwork  of  his  discovery,  and  leave 
it  in  appearance,  as  it  is  in  fact,  a  base- 
less fabric.  He  prefers  assuming  a 
false  position,  in  order  to  give  to  his 
writings  a  more  decided  air  of  novelty, 
and  to  exhibit  himself  in  the  garb  of 
original  discovery. 

What  answer  does  Mr.  G.  make  to 
the  above  expose  of  the  real  opinion  of 
surgery  of  the  present  day?  Through 
his  whole  reply,  occupying  a  space  of 
nearly  eleven  or  twelve  pages,  he  dis- 
misses this  charge  with  the  following 
brief  notice : — 

"  Mr.  Key  is  exceedingly  displeased 


with  me,  because  I  have  said  that  in 
1831  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
modern  suigeons  that  the  parts  through 
which  an  inguinal  hernia  passes  or  pro- 
ceeds have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  causes  of  strangulation.  I  am  sorry- 
he  should  be  displeased,  but  I  cannot 
help  it :  I  am  of  t])e  same  opinion  still, 
and  may  be  a  very  obstinate  person ;  butif 
my  readers  will  consult  the  recollections 
they  entertained  on  this  subject  in  Feb. 
1831*,  when  the  lecture  was  delivered, 
(and  my  paper  alludes  to  nothing  writ- 
ten since  tliat  period),  I  suspect  many — 
nay,  most  of  them,  vvill  agree  that  they 
also  hold  such  opinions." 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave  this 
question  of  priority  to  the  decision  of  the 
candid  members  of  the  profession. 

Charge  2. — This  is  so  mixed  up  with 
the  first  charge,  and  his  claim  so  ob- 
viously admits  of  being  refuted  by  the 
proofs  extracted  above,  that  I  shall  only 
state  the  charge  as  made  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  G.,in  1831,  lays  claim  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
inguinal  canal,  when  sucli  a  structure 
had  been  demonstrated  by  Sir  A.  C.  in 

1830,  in  the  following  words: — "The 
opinion  that  this  opening' i^  in  many  in- 
stances a  muscular  one,  was,  I  believe, 
first  advanced  by  myself;  having  always 
niJiintained  that  point  since  the  year 
1816,  although  I  had  not  been  able  to 
giv  e  a  demonstrative  proof  of  it  until  the 
delivery  of  my  lecture  in  the  theatre  of 
the  College  of  Surg'eons." 

Here  is  a  distinct  claim  put  in  by  Mr. 
G.  to  the  discovery  and  descriptions  of 
Sir  A.  C.  What  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  Mr.  Guthrie  that  the  publica- 
tion of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  delineations 
and  descriptions  of  the  muscularity  of 
the  upper  opening  of  the  inguinal  canal 
should  take  place  just  the  year  before 
Mr.  Guthrie's  lecture  at  the  College! 
What  a  confirmation  of  Mr.  G.'s  opi- 
nions !  How  satisfactory  to  him  to  find 
all  that  he  wanted,  to  complete  bis  dis- 
covery, described  ready  to  his  hand  !   In 

1831,  he  accordingly  lectures  on  the  sub- 
ject of  hernia,  and  takes  an  opportunity 
of  expatiating  on  the  discovery  he  has 
made.  Thus  much  for  the  equity  of 
Mr.  Guthrie's  prior  claim  to  the  disco- 
very of  the  muscularity  of  the  upper  ab- 
dominal opening, — a  priority  that  Mr. 
G.  establishes  by  stating  that  he  dis- 

*  It  being  recollected  by  your  readers  that  in 
18o0  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  last  work  on  the  subject 
was  written. 
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covered  that,  in  1831,  wliicli  (to  use  Mr. 
G.'s  ])lirase),  every  ilotf  tliat  runs  tlic 
streets  eould  aseertain  (provided  he  could 
read)  had  heen  discovered  in  1830. 

I  cannot  place  the  force  of  his  claim 
in  a  stronjjer  \i<r\n  than  I  liave  done  in 
my  "remarks."  He  first  claims  the 
nnisciilarity  of  the  superioropenini>-  of  the 
ing-ninal  canal,  in  the  teeth  ofSir  Astley 
Cooper,  and  then  suhsequently  adds, 
"  the  opinion  tliat  this  openin<r  is  in 
many  instances  a  muscularone,  was,  I  be- 
lieve, first  advanced  by  myself;  having-al- 
vvays  maintained  that  pointsince  the  year 
181(),  altliou<;ii  I  iiad  not  been  able  to 
ffive  a  demonstrative  jiroofof  it  until  the 
deli\  crv  of  my  lecture  in  tlie  theatre  of 
the  College  of  .Surg^eons  :"  «liich,  beiufif 
interpreted,  means,  that  from  the  year 
IHKi  lie  had  enfertaincd  the  opinion  ])ro- 
mulf^ated,  or  rather  demonstrated,  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  IS(M — that  muscu- 
lar action  exerted  an  indiience  on  the 
inner  abdominal  aj)erture;  but  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  demonstrate  the 
nature  of  the  muscular  a])paratus  until 
the  year  1831,  bcinfj"  the  year  follo\vin;j 
the  appearance  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
work  on  the  Testicle,  in  « iiich  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  canal  Imd  already  been 
delineated  and  described. 

Mr.  (luthrie  answers  this  charge  b^' 
professinjj  to  differ  somewhat  in  his 
views  of  the  muscular  fibres.  Of  such 
nice  distinctions  I  a^^ain  profess  myself 
unable  to  jud<;e  with  any  dcffree  of 
accuracy.  If  Mr.  (J.  wishes  to  raise  up 
a  character  for  erudite  anatomy  l>y  split- 
tiu}^  hairs  or  the  transversalis  muscle, 
lie  mav,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  rest 
in  uiuiistiirlied  ])ossession  of  his  distinc- 
lii>n.  I  am  not  here  writing  to  settle 
difrerenccs  of  opinion  ;  that  is  the  busi- 
ness of  a  reviewer.  I  am  standing,''  for- 
ward, as  bound  by  duty,  to  ])rotect  the 
claims  of  Sir  .\>tley  Cooper  as  an  author 
from  depredation.  \V  liatever  peculiarity 
of  opinnui  Mr.  (iiithrie  may  hold — and 
his  \\(uk  abounds  with  straui;"c  pecu- 
liarities—  I  ha\e  no  wish  to  disturb.  It 
is  not  a  liili'ereuee  of  opinion  that  I  am 
conlendinj,'-  about,  but  for  aj)ri(uity  of 
claim  :  to  this  latter  point  Mr.  Guthrie 
makes  no  definite  answer. 

The  third  charg^e  which  I  have  to 
make  afjainst  Mr.  (nithrie  is  one  tif 
minor  importance  compared  with  tlie 
two  former.  They  involve  a  charj^'e  of 
no  slii^bl  import  to  a  man  who  values  his 
eharaetir  for  fair  de.ilin;,'-.  The  ]»rescnl 
I  should  not  have  entered  upim,  a.s  it  is 


rather  a  difl'erence  of  opinion  as  to  mat- 
ters of  fact,  which  any  man  may  enter- 
tain without  being'  accountable  for  such 
oj)inions ;  but  there  is  so  much  profes- 
sion of  regard  for  Sir  Astley's  opinion — 
so  much  shew  of  delicacy,  and  e\  en  hints 
of  forbearance  tow  ards  him — tliat  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  shew  that  he  is  not 
much  acquainted  with  the  dissections 
w  Inch  Sir  Astley  has  made  in  elucidation 
of  the  structure  of  femoral  heniia. 

I  do  not  observe  a  single  allusion  to 
Sir  Astley  Cooj)er's  work  on  Hernia  in 
the  whole  of  Mr.  (Juthrie's  performance; 
and  he  takes  especial  care  to  have  it  un- 
derstood that  he  has  made  no  reference 
to  it:  for  instance,  page  16,  he  says, 
"  the  statement  said  to  Ite  made  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooj)er,"  as  if  he  iiad  not  written 
uj)0!i  the  subject,  but  his  o])inions  were 
to  be  taken  at  second  liaml.  Whence 
this  affectation  of  studiously  avoiding' 
consulting  Sir  A.  C.'s  work?* 

The  reason  is  pretty  clear.  He  has, 
instead  of  making  i)imself  acquainted 
with  Sir  Astley's  views  of  the  structure 
of  the  sheath,  given  a  plate  said  to  be 
from  a  dissection  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 
Xothing  but  the  strongest  assurance 
from  ]\Ir.  Guthrie  could  have  made  me 
believe,  that  so  imperfect  a  view  of  the 
structure  of  those  parts  could  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  scalpel  of  such  a  master. 
Mr.  (lUthrie  cannot  surelv  believe  that: 
this  affords  a  view  of  Sn-  Astley's  dis- 
section of  those  jtarts.  Only  let  iiinr 
com])are  it  with  the  beautiful  and  elabo- 
rate dissections  as  displayed  in  his  large 
work  on  Hernia.  In  this  plate  of  Mr. 
G.'s,  thei-e  is  not  a  single  point  made 
out.  It  nnist  be  a  burlesque  of  Sir 
A-tley  Cooper's  o])inions.  The  con- 
nc.viiui  of  the  fascia  transversalis  and  its 
formation  of  the  sheath  universally  form 
a  ])art  of  his  dissection,  and  an-  poinU* 
he  particularly  insists  ujion  in  all  his  dc- 
niiuiNtralions  of  the  anatomy.  If  Mr.  G. 
had  sought  a  modeofitriugingSir  A.  C.'s 
opinions  into  contempt,  he  could  not 
have  hit  upon  a  ha|ipier  one.  As  a 
standard  of  wh.it  Sir  Astl<-;\  has  done  on 
the  subject  of  hernia  — for  such,  I  sup- 
pose, Mr.  (i.  wislns  it  to  be  reganled — 
It  is  ludicrmis. 


*  III  nrilcr  tliut  Mr.  Guthrli;  might  underNtaiid 
Mm  vieWM  of  lifrniu,  .Sir  Ailley  Conpi-r  reqiii-Hlffl 
inc  til  xiMiil  a  copy  o(  liix  t'oliu  uiirk  tu  llif  libriiry 
ot  till-  Colli  Kc  of  Surgi'oiiK.  TlilK  was  about  the 
tiini-  whin  Mr.  fiiilhrif  win  wrltiiiK  hi"  w<irlc,  aiifl 
Sir  A"lii-y  i-xprcH-ly  hI;iIim1  to  iiie  that  lie  wiithrtt 
Mr.  (Mithiiv  to  Lave  a  clear  undcrstaudinK  u(  bi» 
d>)ibectlon!<. 
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FURTHER  REMARKS,  BY  MR.  KEY, 


Willi  tliis  drawing-  before  him,  as 
containing-  Sir  Astlev's  ideas  npon  the 
subject,  it  cannot  be  expected  tnat  Mr. 
G.'s  acfjuaintance  with  Sir  Astley's 
ojiinions  can  be  otlierwise  than  imperfect. 
If  lie  wished  to  become  acquainted  with 
them,  he  mig-ht  have  readily  obtained 
his  object  by  referring-  to  his  long-- 
rec(n-ded  opinions  upon  the  subject.  He 
would  have  discovered,  that  our  know^- 
Icdg-e  of  the  matter,  as  represented  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  has  been  not  much,  if 
at  all,  improved  by  the  more  modern  re- 
searches of  foreign  anatomists.  Mr.  G. 
would  not  then  have  stated,  that,  "  by 
a  little  manag-ement  in  dissection,  it 
(the  septum  crurale  of  Cloquet)  may  be 
made  to  assume  a  funnel-like  shape  on 
the  thigh." — Page  3.  This  is,  I  pre- 
sume, an  oblique  blow  at  Sir  Astley's 
funnel-like  description  of  the  same  struc- 
ture. If  so,  Mr.  G.  quite  misapprehends 
Sir  Astley's  dissection.  The  funnel 
shape  of  the  sheath  is  one  of  the  most 
defined  points  in  the  anatomy  of  femoral 
hernia;  by  no  legitimate  dissection  can 
it  be  made  to  present  any  other  form. 
It  requires  no  management  to  produce 
it.  But  Mr.  G. mistakes;  it  is  not  upon 
the  thigh  that  the  funnel  shape  is  seen : 
it  is  onlyby  dissecting  the  inner  portion 
of  the  fascia  transversalis,  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  pubes,  and  descends  from 
thence  around  Gimbernat's  ligament, 
that  the  true  shape  of  the  sheath  can  be 
exposed  to  view.  I  am  satisfied  that 
Mr.  Guthrie  wholly  misapprehends  Sir 
Astley's  view  of  this  structure. 

It  is  upon  this  misap])rehension  that 
is  ibunded  Mr.  G.'s  objection  to  the  opi- 
nion, that  a  femoral  hernia  enters  the 
sheath  when  it  quits  the  abdomen.  It 
is  in  vain  for  me  to  render  this  intelli- 
gible to  him  :  his  conception  of  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  structure  between  tlic  femo- 
ral vein  and  Gimbernat's  ligament  is,  in 
my  view,  so  imperfect,  that  I  must  des- 
pair of  making  it  clear  to  him  by  any 
verbal  description.  It  is  his  want  of 
acquaintance  w  ith  Sir  Astley's  descrip- 
tive anatomy  that  makes  Mr.  G.  prefer 
that  of  the  French  anatomists :  the  works 
of  these  latter  he  has  consulted ;  that  of 
Sir  Astley  he  has  wholly  avoided*. 

A  better  acquaintance  with  his  disco- 


*  In  saying  that  5Ir.  G.  lias  avoidert  consiiitiug 
.Sir  A-  C.'s  work,  I  of  coiirie  allude  to  that  on 
Horiiia.  Mr.  Guthrie  has  taken  advantage  of  this, 
and  represents  me  as  denyinKthat  he  has  quoted 
Sir  A.  C.'s  work  on  the  Testicle.  He  must  be 
aware  of  my  referring  ouly  to  the  work  on  Htruia, 


veries  and  his  descriptions  of  femoral 
hernia  would  also  have  told  Mr.  G.  that 
it  is  not  the  prevailing  opinion  of  mo- 
dern surgeons,  that  a  femoral  hernia  has 
behind  it  the  fascia  lata.  I  can  assure 
him,  notwithstanding  his  opinion  to  the 
contrary,  that  such  an  opinion  is  pecu- 
liar to  him.  A  femoral  hernia  has  be- 
hind it  not  only  its  sac,  but  also  the  ])os- 
terior  part  of  the  sheath  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  fascia  transversalis  and 
iliaca,  which  latter  forms  the  back  part  of 
the  sheath  in  its  normal  state. 

Mr.  G.  might  also  have  learned  from 
the  same  source,  that  it  is  not  owing  to 
the  small  vessels  given  off  by  the  femoral 
artery  that  a  femoral  hernia  ascends  over 
Poupart's  ligament,  "  instead  of  making 
its  way  dow  n  the  thigh  like  a  psoas  ab- 
scess." He  would  have  found  the  true 
reason  described  there ;  namely,  that  the 
sheath  naturally  yields  most  readily  ia 
that  direction,  and  the  attachment  of  the 
superficial  fascia  is  also  such  as  to  pre- 
vent its  descent  upon  the  thigh.  I  would 
here  take  the  opportunity  of  adverting- 
to  a  singular  opinion  w  hich  he  attributes 
to  the  French  anatomists  : — "  When  the 
French  anatomists  say  that  the  hernial 
sac  is  protruded  into  the  superior  open- 
ing of  the  crural  canal,  takes  the  course 
of  the  canal,  and  reappears  at  its  lower 
opening,  or  where  the  vena  saphsena 
joins  the  femoral  vein,  it  is  only  intelli- 
gible by  understanding  that  the  hernial 
sac  lies  in  contact  with  the  femoral 
vein,"  &c. — Page  32.  I  have  a  better 
opinion  of  the  French  anatomists  than 
to  suppose  that  they  could  describe  a 
femoral  hernia  as  descending  to  the 
junction  of  the  saphtena  vein  with  the 
femoral.  It  is  a  statement  so  utteily  at 
variance  with  the  fact,  that  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  it  could  only  have  existence 
in  the  "  vivid  imagination"  of  Mr. 
Guthrie. 

Another  point,  which  a  reference  to 
Sir  Astley's  work  might  have  somewhat 
improved,  is  the  situation  of  the  stricture 
in  femoral  hernia.  Mr.  Guthrie,  ])roba- 
bly  under  the  impression  that  this  is  also 
a  prevailing  opinion,  though,  in  reality, 
it  is  peculiar  to  him,  says,  that  "  the 
stricture  is  formed  by  the  fascia  lata." 
This  is  a  very  old  opinion,  which,  from 
its  unsoundness,  has  been  long  exploded. 
It  is  founded  on  error;  and  the  reason  of 
Mr.  Gutlirie's  entertaining  such  an  opi- 
nion seems  to  me  to  be,  that  he  does  not 
understand  his  very  clear  demonstration 
of  the  sheath  where  it  joins  the  under 
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Eart  of  Poiipart's  lijjamcnt.  Mr.  G. 
MOWS  lull  w  ell,  tlial  it  is  not  Poupart's 
liufunient  that  foiiiis  the  strietiire ;  and 
not  bcin:»- acquainted  uith  the  hand  that 
unites  the  sheatli  to  the  crural  arch,  he 
has  recourse  to  the  fascia  lata  as  being- 
the  only  part  to  which  he  can  refer  the 
stricture.  The  true  seat  of  stricture,  as 
Mr.  G.  will  find  described  in  Sir  Astley's 
work,  is  in  the  band  that  forms  tlie  fore 
parlof  the  sheath,  and  joins  it  to  the  un- 
der part  of  the  crural  arch.  This  band, 
which  is  continuous  to  the  pubes,  and  is 
a  continuation  of  the  inner  portion  of  the 
fascia  transversalis,  is  alone  sufficient  to 
set  the  stamp  of  truth  on  Sir  Astley 
Co<»))er's  descri])tion  of  the  sheatli  of  the 
femoral  vessels. 

Air.  Guthrie,  instead  of  g-ivinjj  any 
direct  answer  to  the  above  charjjfes,  very 
dexterously  turns  round  upon  nie,  and 
accuses  me  of  misquoting-,  and  thereby 
misrepresent! nj[^  him.  If  I  have  done 
either,  I  assure  him  that  nothing-  w  as  fur- 
ther from  my  intention.  The  accusation, 
however,  he  has  enlarged  upon,  ajid 
placeshimself  before  the  ])rofession  as  an 
injured  man  —  as  one  who  has  been 
ffrossly  misrej)rcsentcd  and  traduced. 
There  arc  four  charges  of  misrepresenta- 
tion brought  against  me ;  two  of  them 
arc  in  italics  in  Mr.  Guthrie's  reply,  one 
in  capitals,  and  the  fourth  occupies  a 
very  large  part  of  his  pajier  in  the 
Ga/ctte. 

First  charge  seems  to  consist  in  my 
falsely  asserting,  that  he  has  taken  tlie 
descriptions  of  the  authors  whom  he 
qiiotes  from  Mr.  S.  Cooper's  Surgical 
Dictionary.  I  ha\e  said  so  in  order  to 
explain  tiie  mistakes  he  lias  been  led  into 
by  not  referring  to  Sir  Astley  C'o(i])er's 
work  on  Heniia ;  but  I  have  also  been 
induced  to  say  so,  because  Mr.  Gulhri(^ 
has  said  in  substance  the  same  thing. 
I'age  :J,  he  says,  "  tliat  it  may  not  be 
considered  I  am  comljatiiig  a  sbiiddw, 
I  shall  first  show  what  are  the  opinions 
of  s«mie  <if  the  al)lest  anatomists,  who 
have  written  on  lliese  points,  and  then 
proceed  to  develope  my  own.  Mr.  S. 
Cooper,  whos«"  Surgical  dictionary  mav 
be  justly  consulted  as  a  sunnnary  iif  the 
opinions  of  the  prineiital  surgeons  in 
fcurope,  has  given  in  llie  last  edition  of 
this  work  (IH;J(),)  page  (w->;j,  the  f.dh.w- 
ing  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts 
conccrnrd  in  inguinal  hernia,  conijiiled 
witli  espeeial  nlireiiee  to  the  works  of 
Sir  .Asiby  Cooper,  Messrs.  I,a«ren(c, 
Scarpa,  llcsselbach,  Cloi|uel.  and  Lan- 


genbeck."  Mr.  (nithrie  then  gives  a 
quotation  from  Mr.  Coo])er's  Dictionary, 
occupying  about  a  ])agc  and  a  half,  as  a 
sunnnary  of  the  opinions  of  the  first  sur- 
geons in  Europe.  Again,  page  16,  when 
speaking  of  direct  hernia,  he  again 
quotes  Mr.  Cooper's  Dicti(niary  for  the 
opinions  of  the  same  authors:  — "  Mr. 
S.  Cooper  gives  (page  6(i()  of  his  Dic- 
tionary) the  opinions  upon  this  point  of 
Messrs.  Ilesselbach,  A.  Cooper,  Cloquet, 
Lawrence,  and  Stanle}-,  leaving  it,  how- 
ever, undecided  w  hether  the  covering  or 
investment  is  or  is  not  fonned,  as,  he 
says.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  is  reported  to 
have  described  it  in  nis  Lectures,  viz. 
one  half  by  the  tendon  of  the  transver- 
salis and  the  other  half  by  the  fascia 
transversalis."  On  tlie  strength  of  this 
quotation,  he  proceeds  to  criticize  Sir 
Astley  Coo])er's  description.  Again, 
page  30,  he  introduces  the  subject  of 
femoral  hernia,  thus:  — "  The  points 
on  which  I  wish  to  remark  with  re- 
ference to  femoral  hernia  are  i'ew  ; 
and  on  referring  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary  for  the 
existing  state  of  opinions  on  them,  I 
find  the  accounts,  as  given  by  llesseL- 
bach  and  Jjangenbeck,  so  prolix,  as  to  be 
almost  unintelligible  to  ])ersons  not  al- 
ready well  acquainted  with  the  subject. 
I  shall,  therefore,  refrain  from  quoting 
them,  and  oidy  notice  those  which  arc 
most  comnioiilv  received  or  remain  a 
matter  of  doubt." 

If  such  a  mode  of  gathering  an  au- 
thor's opinions,  and  such  a  reference  to 
Mr.  Coojicr's  Surgical  Dictionary,  be 
not  a  snflici(Mit  justification  of  my 
complaint  that  Mr.  (iuthrie  takes  his 
authors  at  second  hand,  I  know  not  the 
meaning  of  language.  It  is  true  that 
he  has  given  an  original  quotation  fr(«n> 
Chxpiet  and  one  from  Hlamliii;  but  not 
one  from  Sir  A.  Coojier's  wurk,  either 
on  inguinal  or  fenioial  Hernia.  The 
(piotation  which  he  makes  from  Sir 
.\.  Co<iper,  is  from  his  work  on  the 
Testich-;  but  to  that  work  which  con- 
tains his  complete  \  lews  of  tin-  whole 
anatomy  of'  hernia,  Mr.  Guthrie  makes 
not  the  slightest  allusion.  lie  must 
be  aware  that,  in  charging  him  with  stu- 
di(Mis|y  avoiding  all  refereiic*-  to  Sir  A. 
Cooiier's  work,  I  can  only  allude  to  his 
work  on  il(rnia;  and  this  is  the  reason 
of  my  saying  that  he  is  shy  of  consult- 
ing Sir  Astley  Coojtcr's  writings*. 


*  L.vt  It  nut  bv  yii|i|)uscU  tliHt  I  iiK-ati  tbv  (light- 
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FURTHER  REMARKS,  BY  MR.  KEY, 


Charge  second  is,  that  I  have  misquoted 
a  paragra])h,  and  made  it  nonsense.  This 
is  too  good  an  opportunity  to  be  lost, 
and,  in  order  to  make  it  more  conspi- 
cuous to  the  reader,  Mr.  G.  has  had  the 
error  printed,  not  in  italics,  but  in  large 
letters*.  I  have,  in  transcribing  the 
passage  from  his  work,  accidentally 
written  the  word  muscular  instead  of 
circular.  I  do  not  see  how  such  a  mis- 
take makes  the  sentence  nonsense ;  and 
now  the  error  is  repaired,  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence  and  of  the  contest  is 
still  not  clear  to  me. 

The  third  charge  of  misrepresentation 
is,  that  in  endeavouring  to  make  out  the 
distinction  between  Sir  Astley's  descrip- 
tion and  Mr.  Guthrie's,  I  have  said  that  I 
believed  Mr.  G.  to  have  found  them  more 
circular  than  Sir  Astley  Cooper  had  de- 
scribed them.  It  appears  that  I  am 
wrong  ;  for  Mr.  Guthrie  says  that  he  has 
w  ritten  exactly  the  i-everse :  "  that  the 
fibres  alluded  to  were  not  circular,  but 
straight."  A  mere  difference  ofopiuion, 
or  of  description,  between  these  two 
authors,  is  not  a  subject  on  which  I  have 
any  wisii  to  comment ;  and  if  it  be  any 
atonement  to  Mr.  Guthrie  for  the  offence 
of  misunderstanding  him,  I  beg  to  say 
that  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  they 
are  either  straight  or  circular,  or,  if  he 
pleases,  both. 

The  fourth  charge,  which  brings 
down  tlie  whole  weight  of  Mr.  Guthrie's 
displeasure  on  me,  is,  that  I  have 
wrongiully  charged  him  with  want  of 
courtesy  and  fairness  towards  Sir  Astley 
Cooper.  The  proper  way  of  shewing 
his  respect  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  would 
have  been  to  have  treated  his  opinions 
and  his  works  fairly,  f  Mr.  Guthrie  has 
not  done  this,  and  he  must,  on  reflection, 
be  a\\  are  that  he  has  not.  He  asserts, 
in  his  "  reply,"  that  he  has  given  all 
that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  said  on  the 
sul)ject !  "  I  must  beg  tlie  reader  to 
pause,  and  to  ask  himself  what  man  can 
do  more  to  another,  than  to  give  every 
word  he  has  said  on  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion ?     I  ask  again,  can  any  man  wish 


est  disrespect  to  iMr.  Samuel  Cooper.  I  have  al- 
ways considered  his  Surgical  Dictionary  as  the 
most  useful  work  on  surgery  in  the  English  lan- 
j!ua-re,  and  as  containing  the  most  able  and  fair 
digest  of  the  authors'  opinions  whom  he  quotes. 

*  Jledical  Gazette,  p.  254. 

+  While  the  unpleasant  task  has  fallen  upon  me 
thus  to  express  my  sense  of  IMr.  Guthrie's  treat- 
ment of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  it  is  gratifying  to  ob- 
serve, as  it  is  to  acknowledge,  the  liberal  course 
pursued  by  such  nienas  Lawrence,  SanmelCooper, 
and  Cloquct,  ill  their  works  uo  the  subject. 


for  ra(;re,  in  an  inquiry,  than  to  have  all 
he  has  written  distinctly  laid  before  the 
judges  ?  Is  it  possible  that  a  man  who 
acts  in  this  way  can  be  accused  of  not 
having  referred  to  the  original  author  ? 
I  should  have  thought  not;  but  Mr. 
Key,  through  inadvertence,  has  done  it." 
And  in  what  does  the  reader  suppose 
that  this  "  all"  of  Mr.  Guthrie's — this 
summary  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  opi- 
nion— this  "  every  word  that  he  has  said 
on  the  sul)ject,"  consists?— why,  in  one 
paragraph  from  his  work  on  the  Testi- 
cle, giving  an  account  of  the  inguinal 
canal  in  reference  to  the  course  of  the 
cremaster  and  spermatic  cord,  and  the 
engraving.  This  "  all"  contains  not 
one  word  or  one  allusion  to  his  work  on 
Hernia ;  and  yet  he  is  displeased  with 
me,  and  charges  me  with  misrepresent- 
ing him,  because  I  accuse  him  of  not 
referring  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  work 
on  the  subject  of  Hemia.  It  is  demon- 
strably clear,  therefore,  that  my  original 
charge  against  Mr.  Guthrie,  of  not 
reading  the  work  in  question,  is  sub- 
stantial and  just. 

But  it  seems  that  meetings  have  taken 
place  between  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and 
Mr.  Guthrie,  and  also  several  conversa- 
tions, on  the  subject  of  hernia;  that  he 
has,  out  of  delicacy  to  him,  consulted 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
master  of  his  opinions  before  he  pub- 
lished his  book.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say 
what  private  conversations  have  taken 
place  between  these  gentlemen,  nor  what 
was  their  nature.  The  report  of  them 
rests  entirely  on  the  word  of  Mr.  Guthrie. 
But  I  must  beg  leave  to  doubt  whether 
any  conversations  with  Sir  A.  Cooper 
could  lead  to  the  results  which  Mr. 
Guthrie's  account  would  imply.  If  we 
are  to  credit  Mr.  Guthrie's  report,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  has  the  sanction  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  to  every  word  that  his 
work  contains;  *that  Sir  Astley  Cooper 


*  Mr.  Gutlirie  says  that  the  proof-sheets  of  his 
work  were  placed  in  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  hands  for 
correction.  Did  he  read  them  ?  Sir  Astley  is 
known  to  be  rather  a  worker  than  a  reader  ;  and 
he  might,  in  confident  reliance  on  Mr.  Guthrie's 
honour,  after  the  conversations  they  had  had  to- 
gether, have  neglected  to  read  the  work  ;  and  he 
was  fully  justified  in  supposing  that  his  opinions 
would  be  respected  and  his  discoveries  acknow- 
ledged. Or,  if  he  read  them,  he  might  feel  some 
hesitation  in  taking  upon  himself  the  responsibi- 
lity of  correcting  the  work  of  another,  particularly 
a  work  so  replete,  as  Sir  Astley  could  not  but  dis- 
cern, if  he  read  it,  with  inaccuracies  of  fact  and 
opinion.  At  all  events,  the  work  seems  to  have 
been  returned  to  Jlr.  Guthrie  without  revision  or 
cummeut,  except  uu  one  uuiiuportant  point. 


ON  MR.  GUTHRIii  S  WORK  ON  HERNIA. 
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^vas  consulted   belbrc  it  went  to  press, 
and  was  invited  to  make  any  alterations 
lie  chose.     Will  it  he,  can  it  be,  believed, 
that  Sir  Astley  Coo])er  has  been  acces- 
sory to  the  degradation  of  his  own  re- 
])iitation,   by  ofiving'  his  assent  to   the 
correctness  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  statements? 
Is  it  possible  that  he  could  admit  Mr. 
Guthrie's  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the 
muscularity  of  the  inner  ring'?      Is    it 
possible  that  be  could  assist  Mr.  Guthrie 
in    overthrowinof    his    o\»n     re])Utation 
for  originality  in  his  descriptive  anatomy 
of  hernia,    a    point   that   he    so   much 
values?     Is  it  likelv,  I  would  ask,  that 
j  he    should    himself    quietly    yield    the 
I  labours  of  many  years — labours  which, 
j  it  is  well  known,  have  been  the  founda- 
I  tion  of  his    character?     Is  it  probable, 
'  or  possible,  that  he  «  ould  himself  falsify 
(  his  own  statements?     Is  it  likely  that 
I  he  would   surrender  into  Mr.  Guthrie's 
«  hands  nearly  the   whole  of  his  discove- 
j  ries  in  the  anatomy  of  inguinal  hernia  ? 
I  According'  to  ^Ir.  Guthrie's  account,  he 
must  have  actiuiesced  in  all  this.     The 
solution   of  this    is,    indeed,    difficult. 
Either  Mr.  (Juthrie  must  be  in  error,  in 
using"  Sir   Astley  Cooper's  authority  in 
the   way   he   has  done,  or   Sir    Astley 
Cooper  must  have  acted  in  a  manner  al- 
tog-cther  at  variance  \vith  human  ]irinci- 
plcs  and  human  feeling's,  and  have  sa- 
crificed his  reputation  out  of  delicacy  to 
Mr.  Guthrie.     The  ]ilan  of  appealing' 
personally  to  an  author,  instead  of  his 
work,  is  novel;  it  affords  Mr.  Guthrie 
an    op](orlunitv   of  interpreting   prettv 
largely  the  oj)inions  of  the  autlior.     Sir 
Astley    Cooper  probably   thouglit,    that 
by  giving  ]iersoiially  to  Mr.  (Juthne  his 
views  of    the    anatomy    of   hernia,    he 
siuMild  aw>id   the  chance  of  being  mis- 
taken.    'Jlie  reverse  has  been  the  case  ; 
b^'  giving-  hiiu  verbal  inter]intations  of 
his  views,  he  has  afforded  Mr.  (iuthrie 
an    advantage    v\hich  the   latter   neyer 
rould  lia\e  obtained  if  he  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  ))rinted  work.     The   pur- 
]»ort  of  a  conversation  ])as'<es  away,  or  is 
Iremeinbered  only  by  Mr.  (Juthrie;    who 
"■■nlil,  naturally  enough,    only   burden 
Mieinory  with   such    parts'as  bore  a 
iirnlile  view  on  his  side  of  the  (pies- 
Ition.     IJut  a  conviTsation,  if  ever  so  im- 
partially reported,  cannot  set  aside  the 
l]Mdilished  opinions  of  an  author.     Mr. 
I(iuthrie  may  tin'nk  otherwise.     The  in- 
^'enuily  of  the  jilan  cannot  be  iloid)ted. 
n  he  uiiiNt  Muile  as  he  readN  this. 
Mr.  Guthrie   thinks   that    I    have  as 


little  respect  for  Cloquct  as  he  says  I 
have  for  the  author  of  the  Surg^ical 
Dictionary.  He  can  have  read  to  very 
little  purjiose  if  he  thinks  so.  I  have 
long^  ag-o  g'iven  my  opinion  of  Cloquet's 
"  Rechercncs  Anatomiques,"  and  have 
acknowledg'cd  his  candid  dealing'  to- 
wards Sir  Astley  Cooper.  My  ojiinioiis 
of  Cloquet  had  been  put  on  record  when 
Mr.  Guthrie's  ideas  of  hernia,  according' 
to  his  own  account,  were  in  a  state  of 
pupillag'e  under  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 

The  taste  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  in  prefer- 
ring' the  French  account  (Cloquet's),  as 
being-  the  most  elaborate,  to  the  w  orks  of 
his  Eng'lish  contemi)orarics,  may  be 
questioned  ;  but  as  that  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  I  have  nothing-  to  say  to  it: 
an  oj)inion  that,  in  Mr.  Guthrie,  is  easi- 
ly accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of 
Sir  Astley  Cooper's  workbeing- unknown 
to  him.  The  appeal  to  chivalry,  made 
by  Mr.  G.  comes  rather  with  a  bad  g^race 
from  him  ;  he  must  be  sensible  that  his 
conduct  towards  his  friend  and  associate 
would,  in  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  chi- 
valry, endano-er  his  spurs  being- knocked 
off.  Nor  is  liis  lamentation  over  the 
state  of  the  profession  better  timed : 
w  ith  him,  I  reg'ret  that  any  personal  ex- 
pressions should  be  used  by  the  members 
of  our  profession ;  but  I  am  more  sony 
that  there  should  bo  any  cause  for  them. 

Mr.  G.  complains  that  I  have  insulted 
him,  and  hopes  "  that  I  shall  lose  no 
time  in  retracting-,  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner, the  insulting-  expressions  I  have 
made  use  of"  lowariis  him.  I  have 
made  use  of  no  exjj'essions  that  can  be 
termed  insulting-.  Disag-reeable  truths 
are  often  felt  as  insults  by  those  to 
whom  they  are  addressed.  In  his  cooler 
moments,  Mr.  (J.  will  perceive  the  dif- 
ference. When  he  has  the  candour  to 
relinquish  claims  to  whicli  he  has  no 
s(»rt  of  jirelension,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
recal  any  expressions  that  may  be  jf rat- 
ing- to  his  fe<'ling-s — but  not  till  then. 

I  beg-to  return -Mr.  (nilhrie  thanks  for 
the  person.-il  ci\ility  he  has  shewn  me  in 
his  "  Reply."  Whether  Sir  A.  Coojter 
feels  r(jually  satisfied  with  the  compli- 
ments paid  to  him,  at  the  expense  of  liis 
understanding,  is  not  lor  me  to  judg-e. 
It  is,  I  think,  little  less  than  adding  in- 
sidt  to  injury.  Mix  just  claims  are  dis- 
all(»\\ed  —  his  discoveries  a]ipn)priated, 
and  his  desciipli(Uis  set  at  nought,  by 
his  friend  Mr.  (rnthrie;  who  thinks  to 
heal  (he  wounds  he  he  has  inliieled  in 
his   n-putation  by  words  «i'  llalter\  and 
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of  compliment.  Sir  Astlej  Cooper  is 
not  a  mau  to  be  satisfied  with  empty 
Mords;  he  exacts  from  his  friends,  on 
such  occasions,  a  manly  and  open  state- 
ment of  the  truth — it  is  all  he  can  wish 
or  require. 

In  taking-  a  final  leave  of  Mr.  Guthrie, 
may  I  beg-  liim,  should  he  honour  me 
with  any  farther  notice,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  are  but  two  points  in  the  whole 
controversy  that  really  require  any  an- 
swer; these  are  the  two  first  charg-es  in 
my  present  remarks — viz.  to  whom  be- 
longs the  prionty  of  claim  to  the  mus- 
cular action  at  the  internal  ring- ;  and 
the  demonstration  of  the  fibres  j)roduc- 
ing-  such  contraction — setting-  aside  all 
ponits  of  opinion,  but  confining^  himself 
to  the  question  of  fact.  To  them  may 
I  beg  a  direct  answer  ?  And  Mr. 
Guthrie  will  perhaps  forg-ive  me  if  I 
take  the  liberty  of  hinting-,  that  he  may 
yet  learn  something-  on  the  subject  of 
hernia  from  those  English  authors  whom 
he  holds  so  cheap. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  Aston  Key. 

}S,  St.  Helen's-Place, 
Nov.  19,  18.33. 

PHTHISIS  CURABLE— MR.  MAC- 
LURE  AND  DR.  M.  HALL*. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Anger  is  said  to  begin  in  folly  and  end 
in  rejientancc.  Whether  t)ie  passion 
into  w  l)ich  I  have  iniintentionally  thrown 
Dr.  Hall  does,  in  its  origin,  justify,  or 
is  yet  by  its  end  to  appi'ove  tins  maxim, 
time  must  try.  Vei-y  confident  ])rngnosis 
is  a  ticklish  thing.  But  as  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  has,  in  your  journal  of  last  Satur- 
day, uttered  sundry  accusations  against 
me,  you  will  perhaps  s])areme  a  2)age  or 
two,  whilst  I  eudea\  our  to  set  myself 
right  witli  your  readers. 

First,  then,  I  may  remark,  that  the 
illiberal  sneer  about  "  Mr.  Maclure  and 
his  pauper  patients,"  becomes  uell  the 
man  who  was  favoured  by  Mr.  Maclure 
witl)  a  good  deal  of  lucrative  employ- 
ment. Why  I  may  no  longer  avail  my- 
self of  Dr.    Hall's   assistance,  no   one 

'  This  controversy  has  become  so  entirely  per- 
sonal, that  it  can  no  longer  be  of  interest  except 
to  the  parlies,  and  we  must  therefore  decline 
continuing  it.  It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that 
Mr.  M.iclure's  reply  was  considerably  longer, 
and  ill  his  opinion  more  complete,  but  that,  in 
deference  to  our  request,  he  was  so  obliging  as 
to  curtail  it.— E».  (iAZ. 


knows  better,  or  has  more  cause  to  re- 
gret, than  himself;  but  it  is  needless  at 
present  to  say  more  on  this  point. 

As  to  my  having  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  etiquette  by  disclosing  Dr. 
Hall's  prognosis,  sure  I  am  I  have  doue 
nothing  which  is  not  daily  practised  by 
eminent  men,  when  it  is  meant  to  serve, 
as  in  my  case,  a  scientific  end.  Thus, 
not  to  quote  many  examples,  Dr.Baillie*, 
in  his  "  observations  on  a  strong  pulsa- 
tion of  the  aorta,"  broadly  states,  that 
"  Sir  Ctesar  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Brom- 
field  told  him  (the  patient)  that  it  was  an 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  and  that  Dr.  Hun- 
ter said  he  did  not  know  what  it  Avas." 
Moreover,  Dr.  Hall  himself,  has  on  one 
occasion  donef,  and  on  another  sanc- 
tioned in  a  friend :{:,  the  very  thing  be 
condemns  in  me. 

The  truth  is,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
value  of  any  suggestion  is  to  be  esti- 
mated, except  by  shewing  that  the  thing 
suggested  succeeded  better  in  the  hands 
of  its  propounder  than  some  other  thing 
did  in  the  hands  of  some  known  autho- 
rity. My  object  in  mentioning  Dr. 
Hall  at  all  was  simply  this — in  stating 
the  importance  of  the  pulse  as  an  element 
of  prognosis  in  phthisis,  T  meant  to  shew 
its  value  by  the  fact  that  it  had  enabled 
so  humble  an  individual  as  myself  to 
deliver  a  juster  prognosis  than  the 
stethoscope  in  the  hands  even  of  Dr. 
Hall  had  enabled  him  to  do.  How 
great  must  be  the  vanity  which  could 
desire  a  higher  compliment  than  this! 

Dr.  Hall  denies  that  he  declared  that 
my  patient  must  shortly  die.  In  answer 
to  this,  I  assert  that  Dr.  Hall  predicted 
that  Jones  would  die  during-  the  winter 
then  succeeding,  viz.  that  of  1831-32. 
It  is  strange  that  if  I  had  committed 
any  mistake  in  this  statement  Dr.  Hall 
should  not  liave  set  me  riglit,  when  I 
read  the  paper  before  the  Harvcian  So- 
ciety nearly  two  years  ago.  Upon  tliat 
occasion  he  admitted  all  I  had  said  to 
BE  TRUE,  and  did  not  exhibit  any  of  that 
displeasure  which  the  publication  of  the 
paper  has  engendered.  On  the  contrary, 
lie  took  it  all  in  good  part,  and  face- 
tiously remarked,  that  the  case  reminded 
him  of  the  consultation  betwixt  Gil  Bias 
and  a  physician,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  their  patient  recovered,  but  Gil  Bias, 
theeningpartj^  insisted  that  he  ought  to 
have  died.   That  Dr.  Hall,  like  Gil  Bias, 

*  Works,  by  Wardrop,  Vol.  I.  p.  'JS. 

t  On  a  Blorbid  Affection  of  Infancy,  \f.  oS, 

X  Ibid.  p.  25. 
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has  broil  sliewii  hy  the  event  to  ho  wroiip;' 
in  liis  (ipiiiioii,  I  am  far  from  im])iiliii<^to 
him  as  a  fault.  I  uas  not  aware  till  now 
that  his  protonsions  roachcd  quite  so  far 
as  infallihilitv'.  Philosoiihical  i»hysicians 
have  none  of  Dr.  Hall's  morbid  sensi- 
bility: they  arc  ahva^'s  i'orward  to  avow 
their  ocoa.sioiial  want  of  accuracy  and 
success  in  oi)iiiion  and  practice.  It  is 
this  ciiiofly  which  <rives  us  confidence 
in  their  statoinonts,  when  they  relate 
successful  practice. 

Dr.  Hall  makes  a  g-reat  parade  of  liis 
Frencii  loarnin<^,  and  introduces  a  jrrcat 
mass  of  it  into  liis  lucubrations,  with- 
out thinkiny'  that  by  so  doiiiff  he 
forces  jieople  to  make  disa<»'rceable 
comparisons.  He  does  not  seem  to 
be  aware  that  there  is  any  reproach 
in  the  circumstance  of  a  jthysician  of  his 
years  and  pretensions  being'  ol»lii;od  to 
swear  so  servilely'  in  the  words  of  a 
forei'i'n  master,  and  to  avow  his  baviiij*' 
derived  liis  knowledfife  of  a  disease,  so 
common  in  his  own  country,  solely  from 
foreijf  n  sources.  And  so  conceited  is  he 
of  this  sort  of  leaniin<j,  that  he  even 
makes  it  a  matter  of  imjdied  censure 
upon  me,  that  I  have  not  loaded  my 
paper  with  lon<j  quotations  from  Frencli 
palholofrists,  nor  made  more  frequent 
allusions  to  their  works,  thoufrji  to  all 
but  Dr.  Hall  it  must  be  clear  that  the 
tenor  of  my  remarks  implies  a  knowledfje 
of  the  best  Eiifjlish  as  well  as  French 
writers,  and  that  every  idea  expressed 
coincides  with  what  he  (piotcs. 

But  ill  my  turn,  if  I,  ayainst  my  will, 
were  to  imitate  tiic  Dr.'smode  of  jiroceed- 
inff,  I  miyfht  ciiar},'-e  him,  fnmi  what  he 
iiussaid,witbhaviii;ronly  a  ])artial  know- 
ledfre  of  his  boasted  authorities.  He 
tells  us,  "  he  declared  that  which  a  ]>hy- 
sician  inlinuile/i/  acquainted  with  tJie 
recent  works  o(  Laeimcc  and  y\iidral, 
ami  who  had  detected  well-marked  pec- 
torilo<|uism,  «ith  the  other  siffiis  of 
Tlitlii.sis,jiiiist  (b'clan — viz.  that  the  ease 
\\  IS  one  of  iilci  rale<l,  tuberculous  cavity, 
ihil  tlirr<fi(re  a  fearful  one,"  \-c.  Now 
ii  is|ilaiii,  from  the  tone  of  tliis  jiassn^'e, 
iliii  Dr.  H.  is  unconscious  of  the  fact 
;  pectorilo(niy,ace()rdiii<r  to  Aiidral,  is 
1  a  sure  |)roof  that  the  ease  is  one  of 

lib  rratrd  lulicrculoiis  eavily."  In  his 
I  lu'^bth  observation*,Aiidral  details  a  case 
111  which  "  II  y  avail  iiectorilo(|uic  cvi- 
'li  Mle,"'  as  to  Mhirb  fiiot  tbiiikin^^  it  dis- 
li'iiourable  to  publish  the  mistake  of  his 
""///  (  oi.i.AiuiiiATF.iu),  Iies.iys,  "  M.  Fat- 
I   iiiier  reyarda  ee  malade  comme  atlrint 


d'uiie  ])litliisie  pulmonaire,dont  la  marclie 
avait  etc  lente.  La  nature  des  craciiats 
et  la  pectoriloquie  paraissaieiit  indiipier 
que  des  cavernes  etaient  deja  formees." 
The  man  liavinj;  died,  the  di.sseciion 
did  7iot  shew  an  "  ulcerated  tubcrculmis 
cavity."  "  N'ctait  autre  chose  qu'unc 
dilatation  considerable  d'un  rameau  bron- 
chique."  It  seems,  then,  that  Jones's 
case  7)iai/  after  all  have  been  chronic 
bronchitis,  and  that  Dr.  Hall  mai/  have 
been  as  far  wrong',  trusting-  to  the 
stethoscope  alone,  in  his  diagnosis,  as  in 
his  pro^iosis. 

As  to  the  "  fausse  convalescence," 
as  applied  to  cases  of  recovery  from 
phthisis,  I  am  not  sure  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  term,  though  in  my  pa- 
per I  recog'nize  the  possibility  of  Jones's 
cure  l)eing'  only  tcmjiorarv ;  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  too,  that  Laennec  states, 
in  Dr.  Hall's  last  quotation.  What!  is 
recovery  from  a  disease, be  it  gout,  jilithi- 
sis,  or  any  other  hereditary  malady,  to 
be  called  only  a  "  fausse  convalescence," 
if  after  its  symptoms  have  been  deve- 
loped, a  removal  of  these  take  jilaee, 
and  the  patient  continue  in  good  health, 
until  the  occurrence  of  another  distem- 
per ?  Why,  we  should  never  have  a  re- 
covery at  t)iis  rate;  and  a  man  having- 
two  attacks  even  of  pleurisy,  with  an 
interval  of  fifty  yeai-s  between  them, 
must  not  be  said  to  be  cured  of  the  first, 
because,  forsooth,  it  may  have  made  him 
more  liable  to  the  second  ! 

I  w  ill  not  retort  further  on  Dr.  Hall, 
by  siip])osing  him  ignorant  of  Dr.  He- 
berdeu's  work  :  that  ]»liysician,  be  will 
ree(dlect,  anticipating  Laeiinec's  ipies- 
tion — "  La  giierison  de  la  phthisic,  est- 
elle  pos.sil)le  .'*"  narrates  the  followinij 
ease :— "  .Sunimus  etiam  ille  mcdicus 
Edvardus  Wilmot  cum  nondum  vigesi- 
mum  comjilevissct  annu'u  tabe  adeo 
agrotabat,  ut  (|iiod  ipse  mihi  narravit, 
noil  solum  jiropiiiqiii  sed  etiam  exper- 
tissimi  luedici  de  salute  ejus  (les])erarent ; 
vixit  tanieii,  vigiiitijue  iioiiagesimiiiii 
aimuiii  rgressiis*."  And  if  Dr.  Hall  be 
ac(|iiaiiite(l  with  Dr.  Vouiig's  iiioiio- 
grapli  on  phthisis,  he  may  leenllect  that 
that  pby>iciaii  was  in  bis  youth  aUected 
with  well-marked  symptoms  of  consump- 
tion, yet  he  recovered,  and  died  of  ano- 
ther disease  at  an  advanced  age.  Arc 
we  to  call  both  these  ca.ses,  as  well  as 
Jones's,  now  of  two  years'  duration, 
only  .so  many  instances  of  "  fausse  con- 
valescence :"' 

Lastly,  as  to  the  ulcoholic  lotion,  the 


•  CliuiiiUB  Mtdicale,  lomt:  i.  p.  11>7. 
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"  breast-plate"  of  Dr.  Hall,  I  confess  I 
am  sce])tical  as  to  its  utilitj',  at  least  in 
eftecting"  the  local  purpose  contemplated 
by  its  patron.  I  suppose  it  is  used  to 
1.  ssen  the  heat  of  the  parts  within  the 
thorax,  which  are  in  a  state  of  morbid 
action.  But  when  it  is  considered  how 
remote  from  the  surface  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease is,  I  question  its  power  to  cause  any 
notable  chanj^e  of  internal  temperature. 
It  was  mainly  for  this  reason  I  soon 
gave  up  its  use,  and  beg'an  to  treat 
Jones  constitutionally,  by  still  more 
bracing  and  conservative  means. 

It  is  strange  that  Dr.  Hall  should  attri- 
bute so  much  to  his  lotion,  employed, 
though  it  be,  with  such  extreme  nicety, 
Avhilst  he  ascribes  so  little  to  the 
other  remedies,  which,  borrowed  without 
acknowledgment  from  my  friend  Dr. 
Steuart,  of  Erskine,  he  wisely  conjoins 
with  it;  namely,  "  a  mild  animal  diet, 
regulated  bowels,  early  hours,  flannel, 
sponging,  and  exposure  to  the  air :  to 
these  being  added,  constant  journey- 
ing or  sailing."  Truly,  this  stroke  of 
etiology  rivals  that  of  the  alderman, 
commemorated  by  Gray,  who  after  living 
forty  years  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  (not 
milk  and  honey,  but  airack  punch,  and 
venison,)  and  losing  his  great  toe  with  a 
mortification,  said  to  the  last  that  he 
owed  it  to  TWO  grapes,  which  he  ate 
one  day  after  dinner. — I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Maclure. 

14,  Harley-street,  Nov.  13,  1833. 

PROFESSOR  GRANT   AND   MR. 
WAKLEY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
You  have  repeatedly  taken  occasion  to 
allude  to  the  connexion  between  certain 
Professors  in  tiie  London  University 
and  the  radical  portion  of  the  medical 
press,  expressing  your  belief  that 
there  existed  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  parties  as  to  the  system  of  re- 
ciprocity in  puffing  each  other.  If  any 
of  your  readers  imagined  that  this  was 
done  on  insufficient  grounds,  they  will 
probably  now  be  undeceived,  Dr.  Grant, 
the  learned  Professor  of  Comparative 
Anatomy,  having  w  ith  more  boldness — 
or  with  greater  simplicity,  than  some  of 
his  colleagues,  thrown  aside  the  mask. 
That  gentleman  so  o\erfloub  with  gra- 


titude for  "  ANOTHER  iustauce  of  kind 
attention  —  he  might  almost  say  partia- 
lity," which  has  been  shewn  them,  that 
he  has  made,  not  the  publication  only, 
but  the  individual  by  whom  it  is  edited, 
the  subject  of  eulogj^  and  recommenda- 
tion to  his  pupils  from  the  professorial 
chair  !  Extraordinary  as  such  proceed- 
ing would,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  been,  it  is  probable  that  I  should  not 
have  noticed  it  had  the  indiscretion 
been  merely  the  first  ebullition  of  grati- 
fied vanity,  in  consequence  of  tlie  man- 
ner in  which  his  name  had  been  men- 
tioned in  certain  advertisements  of  the 
Lancet ;  or  had  it  been  confined  to  the 
class-room;  but  when  Dr.  Grant,  af- 
ter a  lapse  of  several  weeks,  has  suffered 
these  sentiments  to  go  forth  to  the  w  orld 
with  his  own  deliberate  revision,  then 
do  they  become  public  property,  and 
amenable  to  public  criticism.  Dr.  Grant, 
then,  in  humble  gratitude  for  the  "  kind 
attention"  and  "  partiality"  shewn  by 
their  patron  to  himself  and  colleagues, 
commended  him  by  name  to  his  pupils, 
in  terms  such  as  assuredly  were  never 
bestowed  upon  him  before,  except  in 
irony.  He  calls  him — "  JNIr.  Wakley, 
the  indefatigable  and  learned  Editor  of 
a  publication  familiar  to  you  all  *  *  * 

A    CASTIGATOR     OF     EVIL     DOERS,    AND    A 

REWARDER  OF  THE  good"  I ! !  Such  are 
the  words,  de))rived,  in  the  retirement  of 
the  closet,  of  any  thing  de  trop,  which 
might  have  been  uttered  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment. 

From  this  we  gather,  that  in  Dr. 
Grant's  opinion,  Wakle^'^'s  "  castiga- 
tions"  have  been  directed  against  the 
"  evil-doers,"  in  such  manner  as  fully 
to  meet  his  concunence;  and  that  his  "re- 
wards" have  shewn  like  discrimination, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  been  bestowed 
upon  the  "  good."  When  the  learned 
Professor  next  introduces  such  discur- 
sive subjects  to  his  pupils, perhajts  he  will 
explain  to  them  w  iiat  particular  part  of 
his  patron's  exertions,  in  those  respects, 
has  most  excited  his  admiration.  Is  it 
his  conduct  towards  his  late,  and  some 
of  his  ])resent,  colleagues  ? — his  insolent 
mockery  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  ? — his  ])er- 
secution  of  Dr.  Conolly  ? — or  the  con- 
tumely he  has  heaped  upon  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson  ?  or  is  his  approbation  most 
strongly  excited  by  Wakley's  efforts  to 
keep  down  the  rival  school  in  the  Strand. '' 
or  is  his  admiration  warmest  when  he 
contemplates  the  picture  given  in  the 
Lancet  of  those  connected  with  our  hos- 
pitals?— the    treatment   of  Aberuethy, 
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Astlej  Cooper,  or  Sir  W.  Blizanl  ? — 
of  Brodif,  1  ravers,  or  Keate  ? — of  Earle, 
Tvrroll,  or  Stauk-v  ?  —  of  B.  Cooper, 
(Jutliric,  or  Mavo? — in  short,  of  almost 
ever}"sur«rooii  in  tlieiiietroiioliscoiiiiectctl 
with  an  Hosjiital  Nciiool,  who  lias  ac- 
(|iiired  any  ilciLri'-'t'  ol"  prdfessional  cele- 
brity ?  Or  (loos  the  worthy  Professor 
contemplate  only  those  cases  in  which 
the  amiable  Editor  has  been  the  pa- 
tron of  modest  merit  ? — let  him  enume- 
rate, then,  those  instajices  in  which,  with 
the  exception  of  his  own  particular  case, 
lie  has  proved  himself  "  the  rewarderof 
the  g'ood,"  as  rej^-ards  any  oxistinij-  phy- 
sician in  London,  except  Dr.  EllioUson  — 
or  any  surii^ioii,  except  Mr.  Wardroj) ! 
Perhaps  he  will  also  jioint  out  to  his 
jtnpils  what  part  of  Mr.  Wakley's  con- 
duct he  considers  as  chietly  meriting" 
their  applause  ; — what  portion  of  his  ca- 
reer, from  his  first  attracting-  attention, 
ill  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  his 
house  by  a  still  undetected  incendiary, 
to  his  fourth  conviction  for  libel  in  a 
court  of  justice,  he  would  especially  re- 
commend to  their  imitation. 

The  only  charitable  ex])lanation,sir,  of 
all  this  is,  that  Dr.  Grant  did  not  know 
the  character  of  the  jiublication  of  which 
he  spoke ;  I  therefore  take  leave  to 
inform  him  that  he  has  cxjiressed  his 
approbation  of  a  pdycr  u/iich  /las  existed 
by  slander  in;/  hia  brethren  —  which  has 
si/stemntical/i/dealt  in  libel  and  falsehood 
—  vhich  has  violated  ever//  principle  of 
professional  etiquette  and  honour — and 
which  has  not  scrupled,  when  it  served 
the  purpose  of  the  moment,  to  have  re- 
course to  forijery — aye,  sir,  forgerv  is 
the  word:  to  \»liich  lony  list  of  lite- 
rary virtues,  I  ba»e  to  add,  that  of 
ribald  jesting-  on  holy  thing-s,  and  blas- 
phemous deri>i(in  of  the  sacred  truths 
of  Christianity  !  Such  arc  a  few  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  publication  which 
Dr.  Grant  has  represented  as  the 
"  rewardtr  of  the  f^ood,"  —  Slandlii, 
Fai„skuo()d,  F(>K<.EUv,and  Bi.asi>iii.mv  ! 
and  I  leave  it  for  otlu-rs  to  decide  whe- 
ther these  be  qualities  wliich  entitle 
a  work  to  the  praise  of  those  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  public  education, 
and  bedding  the  nspousibli-  situation  of 
the  instru(-lors  aiul  the  guiilrs  of  youth. 
With  this  I  take  lea*e  of  Dr.  Grant; 
nothing  doubting,  after  what  I  have 
said  (and  of  the  (ruth  of  which  he  may 
easily-  sati>fy  liimxlf),  that  he  will 
concur  in  the  obx  rvations  yon  lately 
made  in  one  of  your  b  ading  arti»-les — 
"they  who,  to  gratify  >ome  petty  \anity 


of  their  own,    give  their  supj)ort  to  a 

Itui)lication  in  which  malice  stands 
)are  and  hideous,  the  still  cons|)ienous 
and  g-laring  motive  of  animosities  the 
most  rancorous,  and  personalities  the 
most  degfrading^  to  literature  and  to  sci- 
ence— such  persons,we  say,  are  TRAITORS 
to  their  profession." 

I  am  your  obedient  servant. 

One  of  Professor  Grant's 
"  Evil-doers." 
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"  L'Auteiir  se  tue  A  allonper  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  »br4ger." — U'Alkmbert. 


First  Lecture  of  the  Course  on  Compa- 
rative Anatomi/,  delivered  in  the  The- 
atre of  the  Royal  Colleye  of  Snryeons 
[/;/  Ireland].  By  A.  Jacob,  ^LD.  one 
of  the  Professors  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiolog-y. 
The  introdnctories  of  Dr.  Jacob  have 
for  some  years  been  famous  in  the  Irish 
nietrop(dis  for  their  remarkaiile  homeli- 
ness of  ])hrase  and  manner;  the  topics, 
too,  discussed  in  them,  have  g-enerally 
made  them  (piite  a  bonne  bouche  for  the 
reporters  of  the  Dublin  newsj)aper  press 
— a  medium  through  which  we  have  ueen 
hitherto  obliged  to  form  onr  opinion  of 
the  Doctor's  meri:s.  Wehave  iiimnow, 
howe\er,  C(uning-  forward,  of  his  own 
gracious  accord,  on  a  subject  ui'  practi- 
cal and  f^eneral  interest,  which  will  ena- 
ble a  much  larger  class  of  readers  to 
estimate  his  proper  worth.  He  would 
be  more  at  iKUiie,  we  know,  on  his 
favourite  subjects  of  a])j)renticeships, 
and  the  exclusive  virtues  <»f  his  own 
wonder- working-  College;  but  until  he 
g^ratifies  us  (as  perhaps  he  will  on  some 
future  day,  should  we  be  duly  g-rateful 
for  present  favours,)  with  a  published 
introductory — a  chef-dauvre  in  bis  very 
best  style,  on  his  own  peculiar  theme — 
we  suppose  we  must  only  be  thankful 
for  that  w Inch  h<'  has  lure  condescended 
to  gi»e  us— his  First  Lecture  on  Compa- 
rative Anatomy. 

The  lecture  is  short  and  sweet,  and 
what  is  better,  it  speaks  for  itself;  it  re- 
cpiires  few  glosses  or  comments  from  us 
to  render  its  beauties  apjtreciable.  We 
shall  therefore,  as  we  cannot  give  the 
whole  ])ro(luction,  |)oint  out  such  ]>arts 
of  it  :is  g^reatly  excited  our  admiration 
in  the  perusal. 

The  bintbi  u  of  this  nniipie  lecture,  wc 
should  observe  at  starting-,  is  to  shew 
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the  importance,  and  to  deplore  the  ne- 
glect, (in  Ireland — or  rather  in  the  Irish 
Colleg-e  of  Surgeons),  of  comparative 
anatomj.  The  cause  of  this  neg'lect  is 
briefly  and  gracefully  hinted  at  in  the 
following  passage  : — 

"  Ask  me,"  says  Dr.  Jacob,  "  what 
retards  the  cultivation  and  diflTusion  of 
comparative  anatomy.  I  dare  not  an- 
swer. Suffice  it  to  say,  the  old  story  is 
more  comfortable,  more  suitable.  Young 
(fenllemen,  attend  to  what  I  say.  Keep 
pace  with  the  times;  be  not  satisfied 
with  equality  or  mediocrity,  aim  at  ex- 
cellence, and  above  all  things  hear  in 
mind  the  fable  of  the  fox  without  a 
tail .'" 

In  order  to  understand  this  elegant 
allusion,  it  should  be  known  that  among 
the  Doctor's  hearers,  at  the  lecture,  were 
the  President  and  members  of  his  Col- 
lege; these  are  the  yo.res  without  tails. 
Indeed,  he  addresses  them  directly,  and 
with  more  apparent  respect,  in  the  open- 
ing sentence : — 

"  As  many  of  those  to  whom  I  now 
address  myself  are  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  and  objects  of  the  lectures 
which  I  am  about  to  deliver,  I  will 
[shall],  Mr.  President,  with  your  per- 
mission, and  that  of  the  other  members 
of  the  College  Avho  have  honoured  me 
with  their  ])resence  here  to-day,  explain 
briefly  their  purpose  and  probable  con- 
sequences." * 

The  lecturer  then  proceeds  to  show 
how,  by  the  cultivation  of  comparative 
anatomy,  "  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  exer- 
cise of  mind  is  [are]  elicited  among  the 
more  talented  students,  which  the  less 
interesting  study  of  the  details  of  human 
anatomy  might  leave  dormant." 

We  find  him  next  taking  occasion 
to  I'emark,  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
alteration  in  the  names  of  these  stu- 
dies. "  The  term  comparative  anatomy," 
says  he,  "  has  been  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  term  human  anatomy. 
Let  us  in  future  call  the  iorracY  anatomy, 
and  retain  the  epithet  for  the  latter." 
From  which  we  infer  that  he  wishes  to 
call  human  anatomy  "comparative;" 
but  we  will  not  be  positive  as  to  his 
meaning,  for  he  has  left  it  in  ambiyuo, 
which  epithet  he  would  retain. 

Consistently  with  his  object,  he  wishes 
to  impress  upon  his  hearers,  that  the 
study  of  man's  structure  has  nothing  pe- 
culiarly surprising  in  it,  compared  with 
that  of  other  animals.  "  It  must,"  says 
he,  "  never  be  forgotten,  that  he  (man) 
enjoys  no  superiority   of  oryanization 


over  the  mass  of  his  fellow-animals;  his 
distinction  is  his  mino."  But  what  the 
lecturer  means  by  the  mind  of  man  is 
explained  in  the  next  paragraph  ;  there 
we  find  him  saying- — "  His  great  brain, 
with  its  deep  convolutions,  extending 
over  the  cerebellum,  constitutes,  aslhave 
already  observed,  his  proud  and  charac- 
teristic distinction."  Fi"om  which  we 
conclude  that  Dr.  Jacob  is  a  professed 
materialist. 

Although,  however,  according  to  our 
lecturer,  man  has  no  suj^eriority  of  org-a- 
nization  over  other  animals,  except  in 
his  brain,  yet  pains  are  taken  in  the  two 
subsequent  paragraphs  to  show,  that  the 
human  animal  has  "  certain  peculiari- 
ties of  organization  not  to  be  overlook- 
ed." And  wliat  thinks  the  reader  is  the 
first  peculiarity  of  man  selected  by  the 
lecturer ?  "  He  is  the  only  biped"  says 
Dr.  Jacob ;  upon  which  we  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  Doctor  was 
strangely  forgetful  of  the  fact  known  to 
every  school-boy,  of  Plato's  confusion 
when  the  cynic  introduced  a  cock  into  the 
acadenw.  But  Dr.  Jacob  repeats,  that 
man  is  "  exclusively  a  biped  being" — 
"  his  foot  being-  beautifully  arched, 
jointed,  and  tied,  to  sustain  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body  ])rojected  vertically 
upon  it,  and  with  fnyers  admirably  mo- 
dified to  adjust  it  to  the  surface" — an  as- 
sertion which,  we  confess,  rather  startled 
us,  when  we  remembered  how  lieauti- 
fuUy  arched  is  a  cock's  foot,  and  how 
well  calculated  to  support  his  body,  and 
with  "  fingers"  admijably  modified  to 
adjust  it  to  the  surface  even  of  a  perch ; 
in  w  hich  last  peculiarity,  by  the  way,  the 
cock  has  a  decided  advantage  over  man. 

Dr.  Jacob  allows  that  there  is  some 
superiority  in  the  mechanism  of  the  hu- 
man ear,  "  although  not  to  be  demon- 
strated" (I) ;  and  he  admits  that  man 
possesses  the  power  of  communicating 
ideas  by  distinct  articulate  sounds. 
"  Others  of  the  class  (mammalia)  are 
provided  with  larynx,  soft  palate, 
tongue,  and  lips  ;  but  whether  from  in- 
feriority of  organic  structure,  function, 
or  mechanism,  none  can  exercise  them 
except  this  individual."  The  Doctor,  it 
may  be  noticed,  is  not  very  jirecise  in 
his  terms;  by  this  "individual,"  he  means 
of  course  this  sjjecies,  or  this  race. 

Having-  thus  taken  due  pains  to  con- 
tradict himself  in  all  he  said  about  man 
having  no  superiority  of  structure  over 
his  "  fellow  animals,"  he  proceeds  to 
take  "  a  hurried  glance  at  the  skele- 
ton,"   and  particularly  that  part  of  it 
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which  constitutes  "  the  resisting'  sides  of 
tlie  respiratonj  pneumatic  machinery;" 
and  he  adds  \\\(\\  siiifjular  cnipliasis, 
that  ndhndy  but  *'  the  man  '  «  hose  soul 
lives  an  alley'  (sic)  can  view"  this  ho)iy 
structure  in  all  the  classes  of  vertehrat- 
ed  animals,  "without  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration." We  ])erfectly  a^^free  with 
the  leanied  Doctor;  hut  we  are  curious 
to  know  whence  he  borrowed  that  apt 
and  beautiful  quotation. 

There  is  an  ele<^ant  disrcjjard  of  or- 
thoi^^rapliy,  and  indccil  of  g'ramniar 
freiurally,  throujfhout  this  lecture;  for 
examples  of  w liicii  we  regret  we  have 
not  room :  incidentally,  however,  some 
of  them  may  have  been  noticed  in  the 
preceding  extracts. 

After  noticing  the  skeleton,  he  dwells 
on  the  organs  of  digestion;  observing 
by  the  way  that  "  gramenivorous"  birds 
lia\e  a  "  masceratiny"  crop  and  a  grind- 
I  ing  gizzard.  Such  a  crop,  no  doubt, 
must  be  very  proper  for  such  birds.  In 
calling  attentiim  to  the  alimentary  canal, 
he  says  that  there  are  many  interesting 

rieculiarities  about  it,  of  w  hich  "  the  cel- 
,    ular  apparatus  in  the  sturgeon,  and  the 
I  spiral  \alve   in    sharks,  afl'ords  (afford) 
I  examples."     But  this  is  not  all.     "  The 
!  ca-cum   and   appendix    vermiformis   in 
1  man,  is   (are)   probably   rudimental,  in 
1  .sonii-  gramenivorous  animals  it  is  an  or- 
gan,  secrnid,  perhajts,  only  to  the  sto- 
I  mach    in    importance :    see    the    g'reat 
j  paunch   it  forms  in  the  horse,  and  the 
tortuous  cavity  with  spiral  valve  in  the 
rabbit." 

"  The  study  of  the  human  skeleton," 
the  Doctor  further  observes,  "  and  the 
descrij)tion  of  eacli  ])articular  bone,  has 
[have]  heretofore  been  carried  to  a  degree 
of  minuteness  frequently  unnecessary, 
and  sometimes  useless."  Yet  he  shews 
how  useful  the  study  of  osteology  may 
be  made  in  the  investigation  ol  fossil 
remains.  Cuvicr  is  noticed,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  with  a  most  elo. 
quent  brevity.  "  He  commenced  ///<?," 
says  Dr.  Jacob,  "  as  tutor  to  a  country 
gentleman,"  (we  never  iieard  this  extra- 
oniinary  fact  before);  he  died  t<io  soon 
for  science,  encompassed  with  literitrif 
glory,  and  his  monument  is  the  oxsemenn 
Jhssiles .'"  Ia'I  M.  I'ariset,  with  his 
Eloge,  hide  his  diminished  head  after 
this. 

The  utility  of  cheniistrj'  is  next  al- 
luded  to  as  an  essential  ''  preliminary 
foundation''^  for  the  slu«ly  of  gecdogy  ; 
and  the  Doctor  asks,  "  sfiuuld  not  t)ie 


medical  student,  therefore,  rejoice  that 
those  studies  which  are  essential  to  his 
professional  education  smooths  (smoolli) 
the  way  to  tlte  proud  distinctions  of  the 
scientijic  world?" 

Botany  is  next  noticed,  and  it  leads 
to  another  question.  "  A  new  country 
for  his  excursions  is  opened  to  him,  new 
objects  to  stimulate  his  curiosity  and 
rouse  his  spirit  of  inquiry  are  pre  ented 
to  him,  and  shall  he  pass  by  the  one, 
or  disregard  the  other .'"  In  which 
we  are  left  in  the  usual  peqdexity, 
which  is  the  one,  and  which  tne  other. 

The  Doctor  now  draws  to  a  conclu- 
sion, after  having,  as  he  says, exhausted 
his  "  storehouse  of  arguments;"  and 
certainly  the  conclusion  is  not  the  least 
remarkable  portion  of  this  curious  per- 
formance. "  Manij  of  t/on"  says  Dr. 
Jacob  to  his  auditors,  "  do  not  credit 
one  word  I  have  uttered ;  but  when  the 
schoolboys  o/'184()  baa  (!)  at  your  igno- 
rance, youHl  recollect  what  I  have 
said!"  And  the  following  is  the  ele- 
gant parting  compliment  which  the  lec- 
turer j)ays  the  profession,  and  more  ]>ar- 
ticularly  the  heads  of  his  own  College, 
in  his  concluding  appeal : — 

"  Youny  yentlemen,  these  are  siyns  of 
the  times;  they  are  worthy  of  careful 
consideration  and  reflection.  If  vou 
choose  surgery  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
undertake  the  study  of  it  a^  a  profes- 
sion, and  bring  to  it  the  feelings,  liabits, 
and  andiition  which  distinguishes  (dis- 
tinguish) tlie  members  of  other  learned 
professions.  If  you  would  underUike  it 
as  a  trade,  I  beseech  of  you  to  desist ; 
you  can  easily  find  an  honcstcr,  more 
respectable, -AUi]  more  lucrative  calling," 
— viz.  than  surgery. 

In  another  part  of  the  lecture  he  calls, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  seniors  of  the  sur- 
g-ical  profession  in  Ireland  (allegorically, 
of  course),  "  foxes  without  tails."  In  a 
letter  published  some  time  since  in  a 
worthy  contemporary  of  ours,  Dr.  Jac(d) 
called  the  same  persons  "  a  parcel  of 
un])rinciple(l  scoundrels :"  and  now  we 
find  iiim  telling  tiiem  to  their  faces,  that 
it  is  easy  to  find  an  honester  and  more 
n  spectable  calling  than  tiieirs.  It  must 
certainly  be  confessed  that  there  is  no 
great  courtesy  in  the  Doctor's  bearing 
towards  his  professional  brethren. 

But  we  said  he  concluded  with  a 
compliment:  we  should  rather  say  that 
he  tinishcs  with  a  blunder.  His  last 
sentence  is  this: — 

"  To-morrow,  I  will  proceed  with  the 
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inquiry  respecting'  the  fossil  remains  of 
the  iiianmialia,  commencing  ivith  man." 

He  might  as  well,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  commence  with  what  Tristram 
Shandy  ends  in, — "  a  cock  and  a  bull ;" 
for  either  of  these  animals  may  possi- 
bly have  its  fossil  representative,  but 
every  tyro  knows  that  there  is  no  fossil 
man.  We  wish  we  had  some  account 
of  the  second  lecture,  just  to  see  what 
the  professor  of  fossils  made  of  the  sub- 
ject of  a  petiified  homo. 

But  enough  of  this:  we  have  now 
been  amused  sufficiently,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  Dr.  Jacob  for  the  pastime  he 
has  afforded  us.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, ]»art  from  the  Doctor  without  tell- 
ing- him  "  a  bit  of  our  mind;"  and  that 
as  bluntly  as  he  could  himself  wish  on 
a  similar  occasion.  If  the  lecture  we 
have  noticed  had  been  published  in 
some  of  the  lo^v  Dublin  prints,  where 
the  Doctor's  lucubrations  have  from  time 
to  time  appeared,  we  should  have  attri- 
buted much  of  its  bungling-  and  viil- 
g-aritj  to  the  ig-uorance  of  reporters :  but 
appearing-  as  it  does,  officially,  with  the 
name  of  the  "  Professor"  attached  to  it, 
and  pul)lished  by  the  bookseller  of  the 
Irish  Collecje  of  Surgeons,  the  case  is 
altered.  We  need  stand  on  no  cere- 
mony, for  the  publication,  we  presume, 
is  genuine;  and  from  the  deliberate 
judgment  we  have  been  enabled  to  form 
of  it,  we  can  only  say,  that  a  worse 
introductory  lecture  in  a  printed  form 
has  never  ftxllen  into  our  bands.  It  is 
full  of  bad  reasoning,  bad  composition, 
bad  grammar,  and  even  bad  spelling; 
and  we  confess  it  is  the  fact  oi  its  pe- 
culiar badness  in  so  many  Avays,  that 
has  so  strongly  recommended  it  to  our 
critical  notice. 


*  We  have  again  been  compelled  to  give  an 
ADDITIONAL  half  Sheet,  for  which,  however, 
NO  CHARGE  is  made  to  the  reader. 


]\]EDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  November  23,  1833. 

MEDICAL  REFORM  IN  FRANCE. 
The  proceedings  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Medicine  are  at  the  present  moment 


full  of  interest  for  the  profession,  not 
only  in  France,  but  throughout  Europe. 
A  refonn  has  for  some  time  been  loudly 
called  for  among  our  Gallic  brethren. 
The  state  of  medical  education,  and  of 
the  profession  generally  throughout 
France,  has  been  felt  to  be  so  out  of 
joint,  so  overwhelmed  with  abuses,  that 
the  government  have  taken  the  matter 
up,  and  are  determined  on  a  complete 
reorganization.  The  method  adopted 
by  the  Minister  has  been  to  propose  a, 
series  of  questions  to  the  Academy,  on 
which  they  have  appointed  a  Commis- 
sion ;  and  the  project  that  they  propose 
to  adopt  has  already  occupied  several 
sitting's  in  the  perusal.  What  order  or 
orders  of  practitioners  ought  to  be  recog- 
nized ?  is  the  substance  of  the  first  ques- 
tion of  M.  Guizot;  and  it  involves  the 
consideration  of  whether  the  humble 
class  of  Officiers  de  Sante  should  be  any 
longer  legally  countenanced.  The  re- 
ply of  the  Academy  is  unfavourable  to 
the  continuance  of  this  class;  and  it 
is  recommended  that  there  shall  be 
throughout  the  country  but  one  order  of 
practitioners — namely,  those  who  shall 
be  qualified  Doctors  of  ]Mediciue  or  Sur- 
gery. Another  recommendation  of  the 
Academy  is — one,  indeed,  which  is  una- 
voidable if  the  Officiers  de  Sante  be 
suppressed — to  institute  three  new  Fa- 
culties in  France,  namely,  in  addition  to 
those  of  Paris,  Strasburg,  and  Montpe- 
lier,  to  establish  similar  bodies,  with 
equal  powers,  at  Bordeaux,  L}ons,  and 
Toulouse. 

The  adoption  of  this  part  of  the  pro- 
ject, it  is  expected,  will  give  rise  to  much 
murmuring  on  the  part  of  existing  mo- 
nopolists ;  but  if  the  plan  proposed  in 
an  influential  quarter  be  acceded  to — 
namely,  that  of  vesting  the  power  of  li- 
censing practitioners,  and  of  conferring 
degrees,  in  a  board  or  boards  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  recognized  teachers  in 
the  several  Faculties,  it  is  conceived  that 
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much    matter  for  jealousy  will   be  re-  allowing' the  practiee  of  pliarniacv  to  be 

moved.     With  respect  to  |)rofcssorshij)s,  coinbined    with    that    of  iiu-diciiie  and 

there  is  a  ])roposal  which  seems  very  surgery,  is  introduced,  and  disposed  of 

reasonable,  and  very  necessary,  in  con-  in  the  ne<>fative.     The  irresponsibility  of 

sequence  of  the  frequent  and  vexatious  medical  practitioners  in  the  fair  exer- 

changes  which  have  from  time  to  time  cise  of  their  profession,  and  the  privile«-e 

been  made  iu  the  chairs,  owing  to  poli-  o(  silence  reg-arding-  confidential  coni- 

tical  motives;    and  that   is,  that  their  uiunications,  are  two  other  points  which 

possession  shall  be  permanent,  and  not  are  strongly  contended  i'<tr  by  the  com- 

subject  to  ministerial  caprice.  mittee  of  the  Academy. 

There  are  two  other  points  of  great  Such  are  the  princi^ial  matters  em- 
importance  c(mtaiiied  in  the  project:—  braced  in  the  project  of  French  reform, 
1.  The  establishment  of  a  regular  order  bi't  we  shall  be  obliged  to  recur  to  the 
of  practitioners  throughout  the  depart-  subject.  The  reading  of  the  report,  we 
ments,  to  be  entitled  Medecins  Canton-  believe,  has  not  yet  terminated,  and 
>i«Mj,  and,  in  fact,  to  be  put  on  the  same  umch  discussiim  is  expected  when  it 
footing  as  tlie  clergy  througliout  France,  does.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
It  is  supposed  that  the  population  will  liberality  and  sound  views  with  which 
require  not  less  than  I5,()0()  of  those  the  business  of  reform  is  taken  up  by 
cures  of  the  body  ;  but  the  general  im-  tJie  Academy ;  but  there  being  other  ami 
j)ression  is,  that  that  number  will  fall  rival  bodies  to  be  consulted  before  any 
short  of  what  is  required,  particularly  if  definitive  arrangement  can  take  place,  it 
the  Officicrs  de  Saute  be  abolished.  2.  is  extremely  uncertain  what  tlie  issue  of 
The  institution  of  certain  local  tribunals,  the  inquiry  will  be.  It  appears  that  the 
chambers  of  discipline,  or,  as  they  seem  government  have  not  confined  their 
mf>re  likely  to  be  called,  Conseils  midi-  queries  to  the  members  of  the  Academy 
ca»u-,  which  shall  take  cognizance  of  all  only;  the  Faculty  has  been  also  con- 
matters  directly  pertaining  to  the  inte-  suited,  and  that  learned  body  is  engaged 
rests  of  the  j)rofession,  and  provide  for  on  a  work  to  be  separately  submitted  to 
the  due  administration  of  the  laws  relat-  the  Minister.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  Medi- 
mg  to  medicine.  This  is  an  arrange-  cal  Association,  consisting  of  tiie  great 
ment  that  will  recpiirc  great  care  in  its  mass  of  the  practitioners  of  Paris,  have 
adoptifdi,  and  much  consideration  of  the  also  undertaken  to  form  their  project  of 
extent  to  which  it  shall  be  carried ;  for  reform.  We  can  only  say,  that  we 
in  reality,  as  at  present  it  is  to  be  under-  heartily  wish  the  profession  in  France  a 
stood,  it  must  eompn-hend  everv  thing  good  deliverance.  We  shall  certainly 
relating  to  the  medical  morale  of  the  »<'t  i)e  inattentive  obseners  of  the  pro- 
cou>itr\.  gress  they  make;  for  we  look  upon  the 

Secret  remedies— a  subject  seriously  occurrence  of  those  transactions  among 

submitted  to  the  notice  of  the  Academy,  ""•"  neighbours  to  be  as  opportune  as 

in  a  special  question— are  treated  by  that  t'>t'y  >»ay  prove  profitable,  l)y  the  innue- 

learncd   body   at  nuieh    greater  length  ^'^^te  example  whicli  they  afloi-d. 
than  they  descn  e.     Instead  of  scouting 
them  at  once  in  the  most  peremjttory 

manner,  the  crtmmittee  enter  upon  va-  An  Krratum.  — in  our  leader  lant  week,   In 

rioiis  considerations  touchiuL--  the  nroiwr  "i"""'*'"'?  "^  '''*,  C<>'.',fKc  of  Phy«iciai.»,  we 

iwui^niii^  iiu.  proper  meant  to  liiivc  iiaid— "  We  su-ipec't   it   I*  too 

method  of  disi)osin<T-   of  the  claims    of  '"'"" '°  '""*  "^  "i-poiiitiiig  a  tdmniiitro  to  ro- 

I       ,                       I           o                                   -      ut  vl-e  Ihi- liy-lavvB  :   n  belter  |ilaii  wuiild  pnilm- 

Cnarlatans.  My   ho   to    repeal   lliem  nllOKilher.   or  failinK 

Atiw>i>.^    »<!.„-     .       •               .•        1     •          1  tti:H,  to  send  Iheir  charter  to  the KovernmeiiC," 

Among    Other     topics    noticed     ni     the  ««•.:   I.m  the  words  ••  fnillnR  thl»"  were  iccl- 

projeet,  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  SrcdoSr''  "'"'  ""'  ""'""'"*  '•*"' 

312. — XIII.  V 
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RECIPROCAL  PARTIALITIES. 

Rather  a  vehement  letter  will  be  found 
at  page  292  of'our  present  number,  on  the 
subject  of  an  address  recently  volun- 
teered by  Dr.  Grant,  of  the  Gower- 
street  School,  to  his  pupils,  in  commen- 
dation of  the  moral  and  scientific  quali- 
fications of  Mr.  Wakley.  So  far,  how- 
ever, from  taking-  up  the  matter  as  our 
con-espondent  has  done,  we  really  think 
the  learned  Professor  is  entitled  to  in- 
finite credit  for  his  candour.  Candid  it 
unquestionably  is  in  any  man  openly  to 
avow  that  he  concurs  in  the  Lancet  code 
of  morality,  and  regards  the  most  re- 
spectable part  of  our  ])rofession,  includ- 
ing the  Dean  of  his  own  Faculty,  and 
several  of  his  present  and  former  col- 
leagues, as  delinquents  who  have  justly 
suffered  beneath  the  lash  of  that  virtu- 
ous "  castigator  of  evil-doers,"  as  well 
as  in  modestly  intimating  to  what  class 
he  himself  belongs,  Avheu  he  speaks  of 
the  kind  attention  shewn  to  him  by 
"  the  revvarder  of  the  good."  Our  cor- 
respondent is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this 
display,  but  to  us  it  seems  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world ;  Wakley  finding  that 
sundry  schemes,  in  the  shape  of  Coiu'ses 
on  Veterinary  Medicine,  Galleries  of 
Portraits,  Summaries  of  Foreign  Works, 
&c.  &c.  had  all  successively  broken 
down,  resolved  to  try  what  Dr.  Grant's 
lectures  would  do  for  him  ;  and  in  order 
to  give  the  speculation  a  fair  chance, 
had  them  advertised  in  INIr.  George  Ro- 
hins's  very  best  style.  Now  the  worthy 
Professor,  who  is  quite  innocent  on  sucli 
matters,  takes  all  this  literally,  and 
sucking-  in  the  praise,  like  one  of  h;s 
own  sponges,  attributes  it  to  partiality 
to  himself;  and  thus,  while  certain  of 
his  colleagues  only  venture  on  a  little 
quiet  flirtation  suh  rosa,  and  which  they 
are  most  anxious  to  conceal,  he  makes 
his  declaration  openly,  and  in  the  fulness 
of  his  heart  betrays  the  secret  of  a  mu- 
tual attachment  between  Mr.  Wakley 
and  the  Gower-strcet  establishment. 


That  the  «  orthy  Editor,  to  whom  any 
open  declaration  of  this  nature  must 
come  with  all  the  freshness  of  novelty, 
should  feel  Dr.  Grant's  reciprocal  kind- 
ness very  deeply,  is  of  course  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  and  as  he  can  scarcely  do  more 
in  the  way  of  puffing  him  at  present, 
we  venture  to  suggest,  as  a  mark  of  his 
gratitude  (which  would  be  looked  upon 
as  a  delicate  and  very  pretty  compli- 
ment), that  he  should  present  the  learn- 
ed Professor  with  an  honorary  diploma 
of  the  Collegium  Wakleyanum  :  or  he 
might  even  let  him  have  a  batch  of 
them  at  half  price,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
friends;  which  Dr.  Grant  would  cer- 
tainly mention  to  his  class  as  "  another 
instance  of  kind  attention — he  would 
almost  say  of  partiality— towards  the 
great  medical  school." 


CLINICAL  LECTURE 

Delivered  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  Nov.  9,  1833, 
By  Sir  Charles  Bell. 


Gentlemen, — I  am  happy  to  meet  you 
here  again:  I  have  been  so  long  in  the 
habit  of  conversing  with  the  pupils  on  the 
occurrences  of  the  hospital,  that,  omitting 
it,  I  feel  as  if  something  of  the  day's  duties 
were  neglected. 

I  have  here  a  very  short  note,  handed  to 
me  by  the  house  surgeon,  but  it  refers  to 
cases  which  you  yourselves  have  taken  a 
warm  interest  in.  I  am  not  going  to  de- 
liver a  formal  lecture;  such,  indeed,  is  not 
the  purpose  of  our  meeting.  I  shall  be  of 
infinitely  more  service  to  you  by  endeavour- 
ing to  supply  you  with  additional  motives 
for  attending  to  the  practice  of  the  hospi- 
tal, and  scrutinizing  all  you  see.  Accord- 
ingly, I  take  up  the  subject  of  amputation, 
not  for  the  pui-pose  of  entering  fully  into 
it,  but  that  I  may  entreat  you  not  to 
neglect  those  cases  which  suggest  to  you 
the  great  questions  of  practice.  Let  us  see 
how  far  we  can  profit  by  those  which  we 
have  recently  witnessed.  I  beg  your  atten- 
tion, in  the  first  place,  to  the  two 

Cases  of  Compound  Fracture  of  the  Leg. 

Here  a  man  is  brought  in  with  the  bones 
of  his  leg  shattered,  the  integuments  torn 
up  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee ;  and  at  once 
you  perceive  that  this  is  a  case  in  which  the 
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limb  cannot  be  saved.  A  consultation, 
however,  is  held,  and  it  is  determined  to 
o})!  rate.  The  o])eration  is  perfonned  ;  and 
1  think  about  the  7()th  hour  those  symp- 
toms which  are  the  precursors  of  the  pa- 
tient's death,  come  on.  What  is  the  cause 
of  death  ?  Is  there  any  thing  peculiar  in 
the  oriijinal  accident  ?  or  are  we  to  put 
the  circumstance  of  the  oric^inal  accident 
out  of  our  consideration  ?  Ls  it  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  operation  of  an)j)utation .-' 
^Vhat  is  there  in  the  oj)eration  performed 
in  these  circumstances  different  from  the 
twenty  operations  of  amputation  for  cx- 
haustini^  diseases,  in  which  \ou  may  have 
seen,  that  on  the  very  nisjht  of  ils  beinar 
jterfornu'd,  t  e  j)atient  sleeps  (juietly  and 
comfortably,  and  no  untoward  symjitoms 
arise  up  to  the  ninth  day  ? — What  is  the 
difference .' 

The  next  case  is  one  of  compound  frac- 
ture of  the  tibia  and  fibula — the  bone 
sticking  out,  close  to  the  ankle  joint,  pre- 
senting that  ap])earance  which  is  produced 
when  tile  bone  is  fractured  by  a  man  falling 
from  a  height  jjerpcndicularly  u])on  the  sole 
of  his  foot.  A  consultation  is  held,  and  it 
is  thought  pre)pcr  to  attcmjjt  saving  the  leg. 
Here  the  boneprotrudes  through  the  integu- 
ments; the  integuments  are  inverted,  and 
are  tight  nmnd  the  end  of  the  bone ;  the 
portion  of  bone  is  like  a  button  in  a  loop, 
and  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  dividing 
the  edge  of  the  skin  to  release  it.  After 
all,  the  bone  cannot  be  reduced :  the  house 
surgeon  tries,  the  assistant  surgeon  tries, 
tlie  surgeon  of  the  week  attempts  it,  and 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  employ  his  saw,  to 
take  off  a  jiortion  of  the  bone,  and  so  re- 
duce it.  A'ow  I  beg  you  to  mark  this, 
which  is  a  case  that  will  occur  to  you  over 
and  over  again  in  practice.  When  you 
first  come  to  the  patient,  the  projc(!ting 
bone,  the  torn  intci^uments,  the  twisted 
fool,  indicate  the  danger  of  the  j)atient; 
but  when,  again,  every  thing  is  ])Ut  in  its 
place  — the  foot  is  in  its  just  |)osition,  the 
integuments  found  to  be  really,  after  all, 
not  much  torn :— looking  to  it  then,  you 
would  say,  "  Of  course  this  is  not  a  case 
for  amj)utation."  Well,  an  attcmjjt  is 
made  to  save  the  limb.  Observe  what  haj)- 
pens;  — mark  what  danger  the  )ialient  in- 
curs in  this  attempt.  We  shall  say  nothing 
here  of  convulsi(ms  or  tetanus ;  we  shall 
Ray  nothing  of  the  extensive  sujjpuratioii 
that  must  in  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances take  place.  But  you  have  seen  what 
actually  ha]i|)ens:  first  shivering,  then 
fever,  then  a  blush  of  redness  on  the  wound, 
then  an  ir\si])elatousinnammation  extend 
ing  up  the  limb  and  ahmg  the  outside  of 
the  lliigh  :  now  the  patient's  tongue  is 
dry,  the  jxiwcrs  of  life  run  low,  and  you 
lubc  him. 


Compound  Dislocatinu  of  the  jinkle. 

The  third  ca«e  is  a  compound  disloca- 
ti(m  of  the  ankle.  Here  is  an  older  man 
than  the  others.  It  is  at  the  christening  of 
a  child  that  he  gets  a  little  tipsy  ;  coming 
down  stairs  he  falls,  and  he  is  brought  into 
the  hospital,  with  three  inches  of  the  bone 
sticking  out,  on  the  inside  of  the  ankle ; 
the  fil)ula  is  eonse(juently  broken,  for  you 
know  that  the  tibia  cannot  come  off  the  as- 
tragalus without  the  fibula  recuiving  the 
weight  of  the  body;  the  apparatus  of  the 
joint  is  broken  uj);  the  ligaments  and  ten- 
dons are  strained  or  torn.  Looking  to  the 
conditi(m  of  the  ])atient,  and  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  wound,  taking  into  account 
all  the  circumstances,  it  is  resolved,  in  con- 
sultation, that  he  shall  suffer  anii)utation. 
Now,  gentlemen,  you  have  just  visited  the 
patient  with  me,  and  your  sympathies  are 
here  enlisted  in  the  (piestion.  Lectures  are 
good ;  but  how  poorly  they  claim  attention, 
compared  to  the  interest  you  must  now  feel 
to  belong  to  this  vital  (juestion.  You  find 
that  on  the  third  day,  almost  on  the  same 
hour  in  which  the  same  symptoms  came  on 
in  the  former  ease,  there  is  vomiting  of 
green  matter,  that  his  pulse  is  rapid,  his 
tongue  dry,  and  he  is  in  indescribable 
anxiety.  He  is  treated  pro))erly  with  calo- 
mel and  ojiiatcs,  a  stimulating  cataplasm 
a])plied  to  the  stomach,  &.c.,  and  he  gets 
over  the  severity  of  the  attack ;  but  still  he 
is  in  the  most  precarious  c(mdition.  If 
he  survive,  which  is  very  doubtful,  it  will 
not  be  owing  to  better  treatment  than  in 
the  other  cases:  there  is  only  this  did'e- 
rence,  that  the  operation  has  been  done  on 
the  leg  instead  of  the  thigh  ;  ar.d  the  ope- 
ration being  performed  below  the  knee,  in- 
stead of  above  it,  there  is  less  of  that  sort 
of  undcfinable  injury  which  takes  place 
from  the  luppir.g  off  a  limb  from  the  body? 

These  are  the  sort  of  cases  that  you 
arc  to  attend  to,  and  which  will  be  of  use 
to  you  at  a  further  advanced  period  of  life. 
I  can  conceive  you  ten,  fifteen,  nay,  twenty 
years  older,  rich  j)erhai)s,  and  prosj>erous, 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  practice ;  and  still 
you  will  be  calling  these  cases  to  your  re- 
collection, for  the  (piesfions  arising  out  of 
them  will  occur  again  and  again.  You 
will  then,  i)erhaps,  i)e  heard  to  say — I  re- 
collect about  the  year  Its:):},  yes,  it  must 
have  been  that  year,  for  I  was  then  a  stu- 
dent, and  it  must  have  been  early  in  the 
season,  for  it  was  amongst  the  first  cases 
that  I  observed,  and  it  was  under  .Sir 
Ciiarles  Bell,  who,  with  all  his  failings, 
was  ])artic,ilarly  anxious  about  his  jia- 
tients, — in  one  case  the  lind>  was  taken  off, 
and  the  patient  died;  in  another  an  at- 
t(  ni])t  was  made  to  save  the  limb,  and  this 
]taticnt  died;  a  third  suH'ercd  amputation, 
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uiul  jnccisely  the  same  symptoms  came  on, 
and  he  also  died. 

It  will  happen,  gentlemen,  that  in  all 
your  after  years  you  will  find  your  concep 
tions  taking  a  shape  hy  the  impressions 
you  are  now  receiving;  and  therefore  lam 
anxious  that  they  should  he  correet  as  well 
as  powerful.  I  hope  that  these  three  cases 
will  make  a  due  impression  on  your  minds, 
and  that  you  will  be  prepared  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  other  circumstances 
which  belong  to  this  subject,  as  the  oppor- 
tunities may  occur  during  the  season.  I 
am  afraid,  with  whatever  assiduity  you  at- 
tend to  the  facts,  with  whatever  ingenuity 
you  may  enter  upon  a  train  of  reasoning 
concerning  them,  you  will  feel,  as  I  do 
now,  and  as  every  conscientious  man  must, 
that  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of 
amputation  is  always  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  anxiety.  From  these  cases  you 
learn  the  danger  of  the  attempt  to  save  the 
limb,  and  also  the  danger  of  immediate 
amputation.  There  is  a  question  which 
we  may  afterwards  agitate,  the  proper 
time  for  amputation ;  but  you  see  that  when 
the  operation  is  performed  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  of  the  accident,  there  is 
still  extreme  danger — that  is,  if  a  man  in 
a  condition  of  health,  or  who,  but  for  such 
an  accident,  would  have  continued  well, 
suffers  amputation,  these  formidable  symp- 
toms come  on  at  a  certain  period,  which 
are  followed  by  death.  The  only  conclu- 
sion that  we  can  at  present  draw  from 
this  is,  that  we  may,  in  some  cases,  remove 
the  limb,  and  yet  avoid  much  of  the  shock 
of  the  formal  operation  of  amputation. 
To  cut  across  the  limb,  either  above  or  be- 
low the  knee — that  is,  in  the  fleshy  parts 
of  the  limb — is  not  only  lopping  off,  as  it 
were,  a  greater  part  of  the  whole j  but  it  is 
to  cut  through  a  much  larger  portion  of 
integument,  muscle,  and  nerve,  than  if  you 
separate  the  remaining  part  at  the  open 
wound  near  the  ankle,  and  smooth  the 
bone.  Remember,  this  is  a  question;  it 
is  not  the  rule  of  surgery ;  it  is  merely 
suggested  to  me  by  the  repetition  of  such 
occurrences  as  you  have  witnessed.  I 
may  mention  here,  as  connected  with 
this  subject,  what  I  have  done  in  mortifi- 
cation of  the  foot  and  leg.  The  patient's 
constitution  and  powers  of  life  not  being 
in  a  condition  for  him  to  sufier  amputa- 
tion, I  have  in  a  manner  favoured  the  sepa- 
ration which  nature  had  begun,  instead  of 
performing  the  regular  operation  above 
the  knee,  by  detaching  the  parts  by  little 
and  little,  applying  antiseptic  poultices, 
and  finally  sawing  through  the  bone ;  and 
thus,  by  avoiding  the  shock  of  amputation, 
have  saved  the  patient.  There  is  a  resem- 
blance in  the  circumstances,  although  the 
parallel  be  not  complete. 


Amputation  at  the  Shoulder-Joint. 

The  next  case  on  which  I  shall  offer  a 
few  remarks  I  must  beg  you  to  notice,  for 
a  different  reason, — I  mean  its  rarity.  You 
will,  probably,  in  the  course  of  your  life, 
if  we  continue  to  enjoy  peace,  at  least, 
have  very  little  opportunity  of  seeing  or 
performing  the  operation  of  amputation  at 
the  shoulder-joint.  The  patient  is  47  years 
of  age :  he  received  a  blow  on  the  arm,  a 
little  above  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid 
muscle,  from  the  blunt  edge  of  a  piece  of 
iron.  It  appears  from  the  slight  note  I 
have  handed  to  me  that  "  he  was  treated 
for  dislocation."  You  know,  I  suppose, 
how  much  that  expression  means.  If  a 
man  is  supposed  to  have  his  shoulder  dis- 
located, what  pulling,  and  fingering,  and 
bandaging,  does  he  not  undergo  ? — what 
injury  is,  consequently,  inflicted,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  accident?  Well;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  "  he  recovers  all  this."  Not  so ; 
he  does  not  recover ;  on  the  contrary,  this 
is  his  condition : — There  is  a  great  swell- 
ing, just  occupying  the  space  which  you 
describe  anatomically  as  embracing  the 
deltoid  muscle :  it  is  a  large  elastic  swell- 
ing, with  the  feeling  of  undulation  from 
fluid  contained  within  it. 

A  consultation  is  called,  and  I  am  to 
tell  you  what  passes  through  the  minds  of 
the  surgeons.  What  is  this  swelling .'  It 
may  be  an  abacess ;  for  it  immediately  occurs 
to  the  consultants,  that  in  a  strumous  or 
scrofulous  constitution,  when  there  is  a 
blow,  or  strain,  or  injui-y  of  any  kind, 
there  follows  a  scrofulous  action  or  inflam- 
mation, and  by  and  by  an  abscess;  and 
the  symptoms  are  obscure.  That  is  to 
say,  there  are  some  constitutions  so  prone 
to  the  chronic  strumous  action,  that  ab- 
scess forms  where  there  is  slight  injury, 
and  there  are  no  inflammatory  symptoms. 
I  remember  a  case  of  this  kind;  and  I 
confess  I  was  a  good  deal  puzzled  about 
it.  The  patient  returned,  and  I  recommend- 
ed, or  rather  enforced  the  recommendation 
which  she  had  received,  to  have  the  swell- 
ing shampooed.  The  result  was,  that  she 
came  back  saying  that  she  was  amazingly 
relieved:  the  fingering,  the  pushing,  the 
kneading,  during  the  process  of  shampoo- 
ing, had  given  greater  liberty  to  the  mat- 
ter, and  the  pus  originally  formed  below 
the  deltoid,  made  its  way  from  under  that 
muscle,  and  the  full  motion  of  the  arm 
was  restored.  Still  there  was  something 
obscure  about  the  case :  at  last,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  integuments  took  place,  the  ab- 
scess pointed,  the  matter  burst  out,  and  it 
was  obviously  a  strumous  abscess.  I  need 
not  add,  that  this  was  early  in  my  practice. 
But  with  respect  to  the  present  case,  the 
next  thing  which  suggested  itself  to  our 
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minds  was,  the  possibility  of  the  tumor 
bcinu;  a  disease  of  the  <^rcat  burnt.  You 
will  remember,  tjiat  bctwecu  the  head  of 
the  humerus  and  the  projection  of  the 
acromion  sea])iila?  there  is  a  lari!:e  bursa, 
and  that  bursa  is  sometimes  the  seat  of 
inflammation  and  suppuration;  or  it  may 
contain  a  collection  of  fluid  resembling:  its 
proper  secreMon.  I  remember  the  case  of 
a  man  on  whose  shoulder  a  grreat  beam 
of  wood  fell,  and  just  such  an  appear- 
ance was  presented  in  him  that  we  have 
seen  in  this  patient ;  but  in  the  fonncr, 
it  proved  to  be  a  collection  of  matter 
formed  in  the  bursa  by  chronic  or  stru- 
mous intlammation,  excited  by  the  injury; 
and  it  was  cured  by  a  scton.  I'he  most  se- 
rious ([uestion  which  sutrsfested  itself  in 
the  i)resen  tease  was,  whether  the  complaint 
was  of  the  order  of  those  diseases  which  are 
described  as  fungoid.  To  ascertain  this,  the 
tumor  was  ])unctured ;  but  no  brain-like 
or  fune;oid  matter  escaped.  However,  on 
the  whole,  it  appeared  most  probable  that 
tlierc  had  been  fracture,  and  conse(|ucnt 
disease  of  the  bone,  with  abscess  around 
the  joint.  This,  at  least,  was  my  idea; 
for  on  movini^  the  arm,  it  appeared  that 
the  bone  did  not  revolve  upon  the  articu- 
iatinij  extremity,  but  on  a  point  a  little 
removed  from  the  extremity,  which  implied 
that  the  humerus  itself  was  implicated, 
and  that  it  was  cither  broken  or  softened. 
It  wa.s  thoui^ht,  if  there  be  suppuration, 
it  is  j)robal)ly  in  the  centre  of  the  bone 
and  around  the  joint,  and  there  is  no  hope 
from  treating  the  disease  by  evacuation  of 
the  matter;  because  there  must  be  a  ca- 
rious bone  in  the  centre  of  the  abscess. 
Attain,  to  take  out  the  head  of  the  bone,  in 
the  niaiuKr  in  which  I  have  rec<unmended 
it  to  l)e  done  for  some  ca>>es  of  gun-shot 
wound,  would  be  to  leave  too  much  sur- 
rounding disease.  Amputation  was,  there- 
fore, determined  upon — amputation  at  tlie 
slioulderjoiut. 

Now  a  few  wonls  on  this  operation.  In 
am|>iitatiMg  at  the  shoulder-joint,  vou  take 
advantage  of  tiie  fleshy  mass  of  the  deltoid 
muscle,  and  out  of  it  fonn  the  flap.  Grasj)- 
ing  the  integuments  and  muscle,  you  so 
use  your  long  aiui)utating  knife  as  to  di- 
vide the  deltoid  near  to  its  insertion,  and 
rai-si-  it  up  bodily  by  one  sweep,  so  as  to 
leave  it  at  its  attaebiucuf  above — that  is, 
at  tlie  whole  extent  <if  its  origins.  Vou 
may  lio  it  in  Kuch  a  case  as  this,  by  ma- 
nniriuKtiu' knife  so  that  you  go  close  to  the 
walls  of  the  alc-ccss,  nrto  the  diseased  part; 
ami  thus,  l)y  au  easy  disscctinn,  raise  up 
the  deltoid,  and  presenc  it  to  fall  down  (m 
the  face  of  the  wound.  Hut  considering 
the  operation  as  adapted  to  other  cases, 
you  must  recollect  tliat,  in  amputating, 
you  liavc  to  sa»c  the  .skin  to  cover  the 
muiKlcs,  and  to  save  the  uiti!>clcs  to  cover 


the  bone ;  and  you  must  modify  this  ac- 
knowledged rule  to  the  particular  case. 
In  amputating  at  the  shoulder-joint,  you 
may  have  to  cut  and  carve  in  diflerent  ways, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or 
the  character  of  the  wound.  It  is  not  al- 
ways that  you  can  thus  raise  the  deltoid ; 
but  you  must  find  a  portion  of  integument 
on  <mc  side  or  the  other,  to  make  your  flap 
fall  neatly  in  front  of  the  wound.  How- 
ever, in  general,  the  flap  should  be  formed 
of  the  deltoid  muscle. 

The  next  subject  of  consideration  is  the 
compression  of  the  artery.  The  patient 
being  ])laccd  in  a  chair,  the  assistant 
stands  behind  him,  and  with  his  thumb 
pressing  behind  the  clavicle  compresses  the 
subclavian  artery.  By  all  means  adopt 
this  precaution,  but  do  not  trust  to  it  for 
arresting  the  ha?morrhage;  for  if  you  do, 
you  will  in  some  cases  be  most  grievously 
mistaken.  I  have  seen  the  operation  often 
])erformed,  and  have  performed  it  myself; 
and  I  have  seen  the  following  occurrence, 
which  I  beg  you  to  notice,  and  to  take  the 
])ropcr  means  to  guard  against.  While  the 
patient  sits  sttmtly  and  resolutely  to  sufler 
the  operation,  the  pressure  behind  the  cla- 
vicle is  suflicicnt  to  stop  the  pulse ;  but 
from  the  loss  of  blood  he  presently  sinks 
down,  and  then  the  artery  gives  out  its 
blood  in  a  torrent.  If  the  patient  be  not 
I)roperly  sujiportcd,  and  he  thus  sinks 
down,  the  pressure  amounts  to  nothing; 
ytm  must  take  care,  therefore,  to  hold  him 
up,  so  as  to  maintain  him  against  the 
pressure.  The  circumstances  are  not  a 
whit  better  when  the  patient  lies  horizon- 
tally ;  the  slightest  jerk  or  elevation  of  the 
shoulder,  so  natural  to  a  man  suflcring 
such  severe  pain,  raises  the  assistant's 
thumb,  or  conipres'-,  from  the  artery.  But 
I  am  bound  to  state  to  you  my  o])inion  dis- 
tinctly, that  the  pressure  above  the  clavicle 
is  not  to  be  depended  on  a.s  an  ertectual 
means  of  stopping  the  bleeding.  I  have 
seen  the  comi>ression  attemjjted,  not  by  a 
young  man,  but  by  an  elderly,  experienced, 
and  j)owerfuI  surgeon,  aiid  when  the  ar- 
tery was  cut  there  was  a  full  gush  of  blood 
from  it.  It  is  one  thing  to  compress  the 
artery  so  far  that  it  stops  the  pulse;  it  is 
<iuite  another  thing  so  to  comi)ress  it  that 
the  blood  shall  not  i)ass  along  it.  I  said 
to  ]\Fr.  Arnott,  who  was  the  operator,  wo 
need  have  no  anxiety  about  this  bleeding; 
for  I  will  lie  btdd  to  say,  that  there  shall 
not  a  dro]»  of  bliutd  more  be  lost  here  than 
in  a  common  ainj)utation,  if  so  much.  Ac- 
cordingly, 1  undertook  the  ofliee  of  stoj)- 
|)ing  the  haemorrhage.  The  manner  of 
doing  it  is  simply  by  graspinir  the  in- 
teguments round  the  "shoulder  during  the 
formation  of  the  flap.  By  thus  grasp- 
ing tlie  whole,  you  sto|i  the  collateral 
vessils ;  but  ol)scrve,  that  l)v  this  you  tlo 
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not  stop  the  principal  artery.  As  soon  as 
the  flap  is  raised,  the  capsnle  of  the  joint 
opened,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  pulled 
down  a  little,  the  thumb  is  to  be  put  into 
the  capsule,  between  the  head  of  the  hume- 
rus and  the  glenoid  cavity;  and  having 
the  four  fingers  of  the  same  hand  in  the 
axilla,  the  axillary  artery  can  be  grasped 
along  with  the  integuments,  and  made 
perfectly  secure,  whilst  the  operator  com- 
pletes the  incision  on  the  lower  part. 
During  all  this  time  the  assistant-surgeon 
compressed  the  artei-y  above  the  clavicle; 
but  the  operator  requesting  to  see  the  arteiy 
more  distinctly,  I  relaxed  my  grasp,  and  let 
a  jet  of  blood  escape,  which  sufficiently 
proved  that  the  pressure  above  the  clavicle 
in  these  circumstances  was  of  no  value.  It 
is  said  that  this  holding  of  the  artery  be- 
tween the  fingers  is  of  little  consequence ; 
but  I  consider  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence. If  it  be  said,  "  When  the  artery 
is  throwing  out  its  blood  I  put  my  fist 
against  it,"  I  ask  what  is  to  be  done  next  ? 
When  do  you  take  away  your  fist  ?  Be- 
cause, when  you  do  remove  it  from  the  face 
of  the  wound,  you  will  have  a  full  stream 
of  blood.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  you 
have  not  yet  to  learn,  that  the  nearer  to  the 
heart  the  loss  of  blood  takes  place,  the 
greater  is  the  effect  upon  the  constitutional 
powers.  A  person  will  lose  pounds  of 
blood  without  experiencing  any  bad  effects, 
if  it  come  away  slowly  by  the  extreme  ves- 
sels ;  whereas  a  few  jets  of  blood  direct 
from  the  trunk  near  the  heart,  will  cause 
him  to  faint  in  an  instant ;  and  therefore 
I  say  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  con- 
sequeiice  that  the  main  artery  be  secured 
in  this  operation.  It  may  not  be  of  the 
same  importance  to  a  man  in  perfect  health 
and  strength ;  but  I  very  well  recollect  see- 
ing a  case  where  a  ball  had  passed  through 
the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  then  struck 
on  the  rib",  forcing  them  on  the  lungs. 
You  can  imagine  how  much  tlie  man  was 
reduced,  what  a  miserable  object  he  was, 
and  by  what  a  slight  tenure  he  held  life. 
Kow  in  that  case,  had  the  patient  lost  only 
a  little  blood  he  might  have  survived :  he 
would  not  have  sunk,  as  he  did,  from  the  ef- 
fect of  the  operation;  there  were  one  or  two 
full  jets  from  the  vessel  before  it  could  be 
caught  or  tied;  and  in  my  opinion  it  was 
in  consequence  of  this  that  his  strength 
failed,  and  that  he  sunk  almost  imme- 
diately. In  short,  it  will  not  do  to  pooh  ! 
pooh  !  the  matter  down,  and  say  it  is  of  no 
consequence ;  for  a  few  ounces  of  blood  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  these  circumstan- 
ces. At  the  same  time  that  the  artery  throws 
its  blood  out,  it  retracts  amongst  the  loose 
cellular  texture  of  the  axilla,  and  you  can- 
not see  its  mouth.  You  must  recollect  that 
the  artery,  being  here  surrounded  by 
nerves,  it  will  not  do  to  plunge  the  tena- 


culum deep  into  the  chasm  from  which  the 
blood  flows;  the  artery  must  be  picked  out 
and  tied  neatly;  and  to  accomplish  this, 
it  is  positively  necessary  that  the  assistant 
shall  have  the  command  of  the  vessel. 

Well,  this  operation,  I  need  not  say,  was 
performed  with  considerable  anxiety  in  all 
our  minds;  and  that  is  a  great  merit;  for 
I  cannot  find  words  to  express  my  detesta- 
tion of  what  is  called  "  bold  surgery."  It 
was  done  with  care  and  with  neatness ;  and 
I  have  only  to  observe,  that  it  has  been  com- 
pletely effectual.  The  man  has  suffered 
very  little,  and  is  now  doing  well,  the  dis- 
ease having  i)roved  to  be  an  injury  from  a 
blow,  followed  b^'  destruction  of  the  bone, 
with  suppuration  within  the  capsule  of  the 
joint  and  around  it. 

[The  Lecturer  proceeded  to  make  some 
observations  on  aneurism  and  the  ligature 
of  arteries ;  but  as  he  was  interrupted,  and 
afterwards  resumed  the  subject,  we  shall 
give  the  lecture  entire  in  our  next  number, 
rather  than  divide  the  subject.] 
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Filn-ous  Tumors  of  the  Utervs,  .'Ascites,  Peritonills, 
andjirst  stage  of  absorption  of  the  Kidney. 

Gentlemen, — The  corpse  which  is  here 
before  yoti  is  that  of  one  of  our  Dispensary 
patients,  wliich  the  husband  has  with  great 
good  sense  permitted  to  be  removed  to  this 
tiiealre*  for  the  purpose  of  examination, 
as  well  as  to  afford  me  the  opportunitj"  of 
demonstrating  to  you  the  morbid  parts. 
This  permission  on  the  part  of  the  husband 
may  be  hailed  as  one  of  the  good  effects  of 
the  Anatomy  Bill,  and  as  an  earnest  that 
the  Bill,  which  has  hitherto  worked  well, 

'  The  body  was  taken  to  tlie  Medical  School, 
Aldersgate-^■ll•eet,  tor  two  days,  after  which  it  was 
returned  to  the  husband's  residence  for  inter- 
ment. Morbid  dissections  at  the  houses  of  the 
deceased  are  of  necessity  performed  with  too 
much  haste  to  be  very  instructive  ;  and  at  lios- 
pitals  the  custom  of  not  opeuing  the  body  till  the 
pupils  are  assembled,  and  tlie  expedition  with 
which  the  dissection  is  then  obliged  to  be  gone 
through,  permits  only  the  exhibition  of  morbid 
chan<;es  in  the  gross.  If,  previous  to  the  exhi- 
bitioH  of  the  diseased  parts,  an  hour  or  two  were 
bestowed  on  the  dissection  of  them,  .Tnd  tl:e  vari- 
ous lesions  traced  and  accurately  made  out,  patho- 
lo{;-c:(l  demonslrations  would  be  infinitely  inore 
prolitablc  and  suti!.l'uclory. 
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will  by  and  by  furnish  abundant  materials 
fur  the  di.rsccting-room. 

The  patient,  a  female,  wa-s  about  oO 
years  of  age,  and  had  been  under  my  care 
for  twelve  or  eiE;hteen  months  past.  When 
she  first  presented  herself  at  the  di  pen- 
sary,  there  was  an  evident  enlargement  of 
the  abdomen,  which,  by  examination,  was 
found  to  arise  from  the  presence  of  a  tiuid, 
and  of  a  hard  and  rather  large  tumor  in 
the  hypogastric  region  :  her  general  health 
was  impaired,  and  the  body  beginning  to 
emaciate.  Medicine  had  little  eflVct  upon 
her  complaints;  the  fluid  accumulated, 
distended  the  abdomen  to  a  great  degree, 
and,  by  its  pressure  upon  the  visees-a  and 
diaphragm,  gave  rise  to  so  much  inconve- 
nience as  to  render  paracentesis  unavoida- 
ble. The  operation  was  perfunned  in  the 
linea  alba,  and  a  (|uantity  of  fluid  of  a 
brownish  colour  evacuated.  By  this  she 
was  much  relieved,  and  recovered  from  the 
operation  without  any  untoward  symptom. 
The  dropsy  returned  as  is  usual,  and, 
the  abdomen  having  again  become  greatly 
distended,  j^aracentesis  was  resorted  to  a 
second  time.  But  tlie  operation  in  this 
instance  was  succeeded  by  peritonitis, 
which,  with  vomiting  and  obstinate  con- 
stipation, persisted  during  five  or  six 
weeks, -when  she  sunk  emaciated  to  the 
last  degree. 

Sectiit  cadaveris.  —  In  t'le  dissection  of  the 
morbid  parts  which  were  already  prepared 
for  demonstration,  I  was  kindly  assisted 
by  my  colleague,  Ulr.  Skey. 

The  parietes  of  the  abdomen  being  turn- 
ed back,  you  see  a  large  tnmiT  arising  out 
of  the  pelvis,  and  occupying  the  hypo- 
jfa.stric  region.  The  figure  of  the  tumor 
is  j)vriform,  and  unctjually  rounded  or 
lobulated ;  its  superior,  ])osterior,  and 
lateral  surfaces  are  covired  with  healthy 
shining  peritoneum,  and  are  free;  while 
the  anterior  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  puln-s 
and  recti  muscles,  tiie  jjeritoncal  covering 
of  the  tumor  ]>a.ssiiig  from  its  superior  sur 
face  direct  on  to  the  abdominal  ])arieties, 
jnsti-ad  of  dij>i)ing  into  the  i)elvis  to  be  re- 
fleeted  over  tlie  jjosterior  surface  of  the 
bladder.  On  the  sides  of  thetumor  are  to  be 
seen  the  ovaries  and  fallopian  tubes,  bear- 
ing the  same  relative  situation  to  the  tumor 
as  tliey  do  to  the  uterus  about  the  fifth  or 
sixth  month  of  pregnancy ;  thus  shewing 
that  the  womb  is  involved  in  the  disease. 
At  this  stage  of  the  di^'-cetion,  neither 
Mr.  Skey  nor  I  eimld  discover  any  trace 
of  the  bladder  until  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  tumor  \\ as  detached  from  its  con- 
nexions, when  the  bladder  wa.s  disco- 
vered enclosed  iK-iiind  tlie  pubes,  its  pos- 
terior jiart  having  been  deprived  of  its 
pcritoiital  co\eringby  the  gradual  ascent 
and  enlargement  of  the  diseased  uterus. 
Before  1  detacli  tlie  tumor  from  the  pelvis, 


I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
immense  plexus  of  blood  vessels  on  either 
side  of  the  neck  of  the  tumor,  which  shew 
the  vast  supply  of  blood  received  by  the 
womb  from  the  sj)ermatic  and  hypogastric 
arteries,  and  serve  to  account  for  the  rapid 
and  exuberant  growth  of  several  forms  of 
uterine  disease. 

Now  that  the  tumor  is  detached,  its 
pyriform  shape  is  more  apparent,  the  size 
of  its  inferior  part  or  neck  being  sufticient 
to  fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  By  dis- 
section, the  whole  of  this  mass  of  disease  is 
se.-n  to  consist  of  round  or  flattened  tumors, 
of  various  size  from  an  orange  to  a  horse 
chesnut,  growing  in  the  proper  tissue  of 
the  uterus  between  its  external  serous  and 
internal  raucous  membrane,  and  connected 
by  dense  cellular  substance ;  so  that  these 
tumors  can  be  dissected  out  or  peeled  olF, 
as  you  observe,  without  injuring  the  proper 
tissue  of  the  womb.  By  the  growth  of 
these  tumors,  the  dimensions  of  the  uterus 
are  enlarged,  as  you  ])erceive,  though  its 
substance  is  not  altered  from  its  healthy 
state. 

The  tumors  themselves  are  hard,  and  their 
cut  surface  exhibits  a  dull  white  or  yellow- 
ish coarse  fibrous  structure;  they  are  or- 
ganized, have  no  disposition  to  ulcerate  or 
to  soften,  are  free  from  any  malignant  cha- 
racter or  tendency,  and  are  the  product  of  a 
lesion  of  nutrition.  The  maimer,  therefore, 
in  which  they  afl'ect  the  health  of  the  patient 
is  bv  the  irritation  which  their  growth  and 
size  occasions  in  the  uteru-  and  contiguous 
viscera.  These  masses  were  called  by 
Baillie  hard  iLhitelnhercles,  but  as  according 
to  modern  pathology  the  term  tubercle 
is  restricted  to  adventitious  productions 
which  are  not  organizable,  they  are  now 
designated  /iftroui  iiimnrs. 

The  relation  which  these  tumors  bear  to 
the  tissue  of  the  uterus  is  characteristic  of 
the  difierenec  between  iimocuous  and  ma- 
lignant morbid  growths.  'I'he  tissue  of 
the  utenis  is  here  seen  to  remain  distinct, 
unchanged,  and  to  be  merely  jiressed  aside 
and  di-tended  by  these  various  masses ; 
while  malignant  tumors  destroy  the  orga- 
nization of  the  tissue  in  which  they  are 
develojied,  and  involve  in  their  peculiar 
disease  every  neighbouring  structure  and 
organ. 

The  next  point  of  interest  in  this  dissec- 
tion is  the  cfli-ctof  the  peritonitis,  as  mark- 
ed by  this  general  incrcised  vascularity  of 
the  membrane,  by  this  efl'usion  of  fibrine 
and  albumen,  and  by  these  numerous  ad- 
hesions. This  eflusion,  the  ])roduct  of  the 
inflammation,  extends  over  the  small  in- 
testines, the  colon,  the  folds  and  root  of  the 
mesentery  and  mesocolon,  the  anterior 
and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  stomac  li,  the 
surfaces  of  the  liver,  diajihragm,  and  an- 
tcrier  i)arieties  of  the  aixlomcn,  but  not 
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over  the  tumor,  nor  into  the  pelvis.  In- 
flammation, when  it  spreads  over  the  con- 
tinuous surface  of  a  membrane,  as  in  this 
case,  is  said  to  do  so  by  the  sumpathy  of  con- 
tinuity :  a  finer  example  of  which  cannot  be 
shewn  to  you.  These  numerous  adhesions 
which  have  taken  place  between  the  con- 
volutions of  the  intestines,  between  the 
colon  and  the  liver,  between  the  liver  and 
the  diaphragm,  &c.,  are  so  many  ex- 
amples of  the  effused  fibrine  having  be- 
come organized  cellular  tissue,  which,  as  it 
is  exceedingly  tender  and  easily  torn 
through,  is  of  recent  formation,  and  no 
doubt  the  consequence  of  inflammation 
from  the  wound  of  the  peritoneum  in  the 
last  operation. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  peritonitis 
after  tapping  induces  me  to  recommend 
you  to  defer  the  operation,  in  all  cases  of 
abdominal  dropsy,  as  long  as  the  state  of 
the  patient  will  permit :  by  tapping,  you 
can  only  remove  the  efl'ect  of  the  disease, 
and  relieve  the  patient  from  the  weight 
and  distention  caused  by  the  fluid.  The 
disease,  the  cause  of  the  dropsy,  is  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  operation ;  and  the  fluid 
collects  again  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
first  instance.  Almost  all  the  patients 
affected  with  abdominal  dropsy,  whose 
death  I  have  witnessed,  have  fallen  victims 
to  the  operation  at  some  period  or  other: 
they  may  have  been  tapped  twice  or  twenty 
times,  but  sooner  or  later  the  operation  has 
excited  a  fatal  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneum, as  it  did  in  the  instance  before 
you.  Delay  the  operation,  therefore,  until 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient  leave  you  no 
alternative  but  to  have  recourse  to  it.  I 
have  thought  that  the  peritonitis  has  been 
excited  on  some  occa-ions  by  the  pressing 
the  abdomen  here  and  there  by  the  hand, 
from  an  unnecessary  anxiety  to  drain  off 
the  whole  of  the  fluid  ;  this  pressure  hav- 
ing caused  the  extremity  of  the  canula  to 
irritate  and  injure  the  intestinal  perito- 
neum, and  so  to  excite  inflammation. 

The  last  organic  change  worthy  of  your 
attention  is  the  partial  abscrption  of  the  left 
kidney,  which  has  arisen  from  the  pressure 
of  the  tumor  upon  the  corresponding  ureter. 
The  tumor  pressing  upon  the  left  ureter  in 
its  course  along  the  pelvis  to  the  bladder, 
and  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  urine 
from  the  kidney,  has  produced  what  I  now 
shew  you — dilatation  of  the  ureter  through  its 
whole  length,  and  dilatation  rf  the  pelins  and  of 
the  calyces  of  the  kidney  ;  and  the  pressure  of 
the  urine  retained  in  these  channels  has 
so  acted  upon  the  kidney  itself,  as  to  fatten 
the  mammitlary  processes,  and  cause  absorp- 
tion of  its  substance  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree. Had  this  pressure  continued  for 
some  months  longer,  the  kidney  would 
have  been  almost  entirely  absorbed,  the 
calyces  and  pelvis  immensely  distended, 


and  that  pathological  condition,  the  saccu- 
lated kidney,  formed. 

Having  now,  gentlemen,  demonstrated 
to  you  these  various  organic  changes,  what 
conclusion  are  we  to  arrive  at  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  dropsy,  which  proves  to  be 
not  ovarian  or  encysted,  but  of  the  perito- 
neal cavity, constituting  ascites?  There  is 
no  reason  to  attribute  it  to  the  fibrous 
tumors  of  the  uterus  :  one  cannot  see  in 
what  manner  they  could  induce  such  a 
l^reternatural  efl'usion  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Nor  can  it  be  attributed  to  the 
peritonitis,  that  inflammation  having  su- 
pervened on  the  second  operation;  and  as 
the  substance  of  the  liver  is  sound,  the  only 
apparent  cause  to  which  the  dropsy  can  be 
ascribed  is  the  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  the  urine  from  the  left  kidney,  and  the 
partial  absorption  of  this  excretory  gland. 
This  may  possibly  have  determined  the 
preternatural  eflusion  into  the  peritoneum; 
but  as  this  state  of  the  kidney  frequently 
exists  without  dropsy,  I  should  hesitate  to 
regard  it  as  the  decided  cause  in  the  pre- 
sent instance. 
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Lectire  VIII. 

PATHOLOGY  of  MENSTRUATION. 

The  irretjiilarities  of  the  menstrual  func- 
tion, c^i-ntlemen,  will  next  occujn'  our 
attention ;  and  we  shall  first  speak  of 

/IMEXORRIKEA. 

General  Character. —  Amenorrhcra,  or  enian- 
sio  ineiiiiam,  ef)nsists  in  an  obstruction  or 
suppressifin  of  the  menstrual  diseharsje; 
and  it  may  be  considered  sometimes  idio- 
pathic, or  dej)endcnt  on  uterine  derange- 
ment; at  others,  symi)tomatic  of  disease 
existing  in  some  other  viscus;  or  of  gene- 
ral constitutional  debility. 

I)iiisiim\. —  It  has  been  divided,  by 
Cullen,  into  three  species  :  the  first,  A. 
evtuimotiii ;  the  second,  /i.  supjn-esaionis ; 
the  third,  /I.  diffuilis.  The  two  first  spe- 
cies we  shall  preserve  as  noted  by  that 
great  jjliysieiun  ;  but  the  last  we  .--hall  de- 
scribe as  a  di.stinct  disease — dysmenorrhaa. 

A.MENORRHCEA  EMANSIOMS. 
Character.  —  Ammorrhaa  emansionis  is 
characterized  by  the  di.schargc  never  hav- 
ing shewn  itself,  altboui;h  the  female  has 
arrived  at  tiie  usual  aije  of  jiuberty ;  the 
menses,  indeed,  being  later  in  their  flow 
than  common. 

Causes  of  the  timi-aypearance  of'  the  menses. — 
Whenever  a  young  woman  has  reached  that 
period  of  liie  at  which  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge ought  to  be  secreted,  without 
the  expected  change  in  her  ccmstitution 
taking  place,  her   female  friends  become 

3I3.-xtii. 


anxious  for  her  welfare;  and  medical  ad- 
vice is  frequently  sought,  even  although 
.she  be  in  tolerable  health.  But  the  delay 
in  the  formation  of  this  evacuation  may 
depend  on  other  causes  besides  amenor- 
rhcea.  It  has  been  already  laid  down  as  a 
princii)le,  that  the  time  of  jjuberty  is  not 
the  same  in  all  p:irls;  that  climate  much 
influences  the  early  or  late  eruption  of  the 
catamenia;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  same  countries,  and  even  the  members 
of  the  same  families— individuals  leading 
the  .same  kind  of  life,  and  exposed  to  the 
samee\citini,'causcs— still  vary  exceedingly 
in  this  particular.  3Ir.  Roberton,  whom 
I  have  before  had  occasion  to  mention,  has 
placed  this  fact  in  a  very  striking  light : 
he  has  given  us  the  ages  at  which  IJO 
women  in  this  kingdom  began  to  men- 
struate, deduced  from  his  own  investi«;a- 
tion  ;  and  he  places  every  reliance  on  the 
statements  he  obtained.  The  following  is 
the  result  of  his  observations  : — 

10  commenced  in  their  cleven'h  year. 
19  -         -         -         twelfth 

:,:l  thirteenth 

8.>  -         fourteenth 

97  fifteenth 

7()  sixteenth 

.07  seventeenth 

2(>  -  eighteenth 

2:J  nineteenth 

■I  ...         twentieth. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  mere  at- 
tainment of  a  certain  ai;c  does  not  ne- 
cessarily infer  the  establishment  of  pu- 
berty; and  the  irregularity  may  be  attri- 
buted  to  that  c|>och  not  havini;  yet  ar- 
rivi-d.  If,  therefore,  we  be  consulted  in  the 
case  of  a  girl  who,  altlmugh  perha]>s  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  old,  has  still  the  voice  and 
appearance  of  u  ciiild — if  her  form  be  nut 
develoi)ed— if  she  be  harassed  witli  the 
fears,  and  delighted  with  the  toys,  of  child- 
hood— we  can  l)e  at  no  loss  to  rec<>y;ni/e  it 
as  one  of  jiMtraeted  pub.'rty.  uii<l  we  may 
calm  ajiijrehensiou  and  alla\  much  iineusi- 
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ness  by  candidly  pointing  out  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  with  an  assurance  that 
most  probably  in  due  time  all  will  be  correct. 
On  the  contrary,  however,  should  the  pa- 
tient have  the  mellow  voice  of  womanhood 
— if  she  possess  in  person  the  plumpness, 
and  roundness,  and  fulness  of  puberty — 
if  we  observe  her  eye  sparkling  with  viva- 
city, or  beaming  with  feeling  and  intelli- 
gence—if her  actions  be  stamped  with 
those  beauteous  graces,  those  winning  ele- 
gances, which  this  crisis  so  wonderfully 
imparts ;  then  we  may  determine  that  she 
has  arrived  at  maturity,  and  we  must  seek 
some  cau«e  for  the  discharge  being  unna- 
turally delayed.  Its  default  mav  depend 
also  on  a  want  of,  or  congenital  imperfec- 
tion in  the  uterus  and  ovaria :  such  cases 
are  certainly  rare,  and  would  be  evidenced 
by  the  entire  absence  of  all  sexual  feelings 
and  propensities,  as  well  as  of  the  general 
indications  of  puberty. 

Again:  the  non-appearance  outwardly 
of  the  discharge,  does  not  of  necessity  in- 
dicate that  the  secretion  is  not  formed ; 
it  may  be  arrested  behind  adhesions  of  the 
parts,  or  an  imperforate  hymen.  Thus,  if 
our  advice  be  requiredonbehalf  of  a  patient 
in  whom  the  other  symptoms  of  puberty  are 
fully  established — if  we  should  learn  that 
she  has  never  been  the  subject  of  menstrua- 
tion, or  any  discharge  from  the  genital  or- 
gans— if  she  should  also  complain  of  a  ful- 
ness at  the  lower  part  of  her  person,  together 
with  a  sense  of  weight  or  bearing  down,  and 
irritability  of  the  bladder— if  it  be  evident 
that  she  is  suffering  principally  from  these 
local  inconveniences,  we  may  then  proba- 
bly suspect,  and  with  great  propriety,  that 
there  is  some  mechanical  impediment  to 
the  external  flow  of  the  fluid  which  has 
been  duly  secreted.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  would  be  proper  to  institute  an 
examination,  either  with  the  finger  or  ej'e ; 
and  should  we  find  that  the  vagina  is  block- 
ed up— thatthere  is  not  the  slighest  passage 
into  it  at  any  point;  particularly  if  we 
shoulddetect  a  membranous  septum  stretch- 
ed across  it,  convex  on  the  external  surface, 
and  feel  a  degree  of  fluctuation  behind  the 
membrane  more  or  less  evident ;  it  it  then 
necessary  that  we  should  have  recourse  to 
an  operation,  such  as  will  hereafter  be 
more  particularly  detailed. 

True  amenorrhoea  emansionis  consists 
in  the  menstrual  fluid  never  having  been 
secreted,  although  the  subject  has  attained 
the  fulness  as  well  as  the  age  of  puberty. 

Stimptoms.  —The  .symptoms  of  the  di^^ease 
are  of  this  kind.  There  is  a  great  feeling 
of  lassitude  and  debility;  a  general  loss 
of  health,  with  a  sallow  or  peculiar  green- 
ish cast  of  countenance,  to  which  the  term 
chlowtic  has  been  api)lied;  a  pnffiness  of 
the  eye-lids ;  clammy  mouth ;  the  tongue 
more  or  less  loaded,  and  indented  on  its 


edges  by  the  impressions  of  the  teeth ;  the 
breath  of  a  faintish  and  unpleasant  odour; 
sometimes,  indeed,  possessing  a  peculiar 
and  characteristic  smell,  like  that  of  a  cow. 
We  observe  con.siderable  derangement  in 
the  vital  and  animal  functions ;  a  small, 
quick,  and  often  irregular  pulse,  with 
palpitations  and  dyspnoea.  The  faculty 
of  digestion  is  much  disturbed  and  im- 
paired ;  costiveness  and  acidity  are  usu- 
ally present,  attended  with  a  loathing  of 
the  common  articles  of  nourishment  and  a 
craving  after  indigestible  substances.  This 
morbid  craving  has  sometimes  been  so  ex- 
treme as  to  induce  the  patient  to  swallow 
chalk  and  cinders  ravenously.  The  abdo- 
men swells,  from  the  large  quantity  of  flatus 
formed  in  the  intestines,  particularly  the 
colon  ;  and  the  legs  and  feet  are  generally 
cold,  and  occasionally  become  (Edematous. 
A  violent  pain  in  the  side  is  an  almost  uni- 
versal symptom;  chiefly  referred  to  the 
short  ribs,  or  some  part  of  the  space  between 
their  lower  margin  and  the  spine  of  the 
ilium — sometimes  on  one  side  onlj',  at 
others  in  both,  and  occasionally  in  each  by 
alternations;  most  frequently  putting  on 
an  erratic  character;  not  inflammatory,  and 
apparently  dependent  on  loaded  bowels. 
There  is  a  great  disinclination  to  exer- 
cise, and  even  to  the  least  bodily  exer- 
tion; walking  at  a  brisk  pace  is  scarcely 
possible ;  mounting  up  stairs  is  only  ac- 
complished by  considerable  eflbrt,  and 
even  moving  across  the  room  is  irksome. 

As  the  complaint  advances,  more 
serious  indications  of  derangement  in 
the  system  manifest  themselves— such 
as  emaciation;  a  dry  huskj' cough,  with- 
out the  presence  of  any  actual  disease 
in  the  chest ;  troublesome  restlessness,  and 
hysterical  affecti(ms.  It  is  highly  neces- 
sary to  be  mindful  of  this  cough,  because 
the  symptoms  have  been  often  mistaken 
for  those  of  phthisis ;  nor,  indeed,  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  patient  is  much  assimilated  to 
that  of  a  phthisical  girl.  It  is  these  chlo- 
rotlc  cases,  attended  with  pain  in  the  side, 
cough  and  expectoration,  quick  pulse,  ema- 
ciation, and  nocturnal  perspirations,  which 
are  daily  affording  to  empirics  the  boast  of 
having  cured  consumption.  The  com- 
plaint may  be  discriminated  from  phthisis 
hy  the  pulmonic  affection  being  consequent 
on  the  other  symptoms,  and  not  the  original 
cause  of  distress  ;  by  the  pulse,  though 
frequent,  not  being  liable  to  the  same  re- 
gular exacerbations  as  observed  under  tu- 
bercular disease ;  by  a  full  inspiration 
producing  no  pain,  and  little  inclination 
to  cough ;  by  the  patient's  being  able  to 
lie,  with  equal  ease,  on  either  side  or  the 
back  ;  by  the  cough  being  generally  worse 
in  the  morning,  not  being  increased  on 
motion,  and  being  attended  with  compa- 
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ratively  triflinp;  expectoration.  In  diloro- 
sis,  also,  there  is  usual!}'  excessive  paljjita- 
tio'i  of  the  heart,  dyspepsia,  and  a  timiJ 
and  despondjnsc  state  of  niiml ;  which  lat- 
ter symi)toni  particularly,  seldom  accom- 
panies i!;enuine  pulmonary  phthisis.  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  consump- 
tion often  follows,  and  sometimes  seems  to 
oris;inatc  in  ncj^lccted  chlorosis. 

Occasionally  a  whitish  discharge  oc- 
curs from  the  vajjina:  this  is  to  be  ac- 
counted ratlier  a  favourable  symi)toui,  if 
not  to  aweakeninp^extent — esptcially  when 
it  aj)pears  only  at  stated  intervals,  and  is 
not  constant — because  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  sometimes,  at  its  lirst 
eruption,  the  menstrual  discharg:e  itself  is 
not  of  a  coloured  character.  Hut  if  there 
be  i)resent  an  unintirru))ted  leueoiTha'al 
drain,  it  brings  with  it  augmented  weak- 
ness and  an  aggravation  of  the  morbid 
symptoms. 

Treatvtent. — Our  treatment  must  be  such 
as  is  likely  to  imjirove  the  general  health. 
Before  any  other  means  are  adopted,  it  is 
absolutely  indispensable  that  the  bowels 
should  be  pcrfectlv  cleared,  as  there  is  al- 
most always  a  loaded  state  of  the  intestines. 
In  the  first  instance  we  may  exhibit  two 
or  three  doses  of  calomel,  at  intervals, 
each  being  followed  by  a  brisk  purgative 
draught;  and  these  may  afterwards  give 
way  to  gentler  laxatives.  A  slight  course 
of  blue  i)ill,  or  some  other  mild  pre- 
l)aration  of  mercury,  may  be  continued  for 
a  little  time ;  nctt  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
produce  salivation,  l)ut  merely  for  the  i)ur- 
pose  of  correcting  the  secretions.  After 
they  are  brought  into  an  imi)roved  state, 
we  may  commence  with  tonic  medicines. 
The  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  brisk  action 
on  the  bowels  for  some  time  is  evidenced 
by  the  state  of  the  dejections  passed ;  they 
are  always  of  an  unhealthy  character; 
.sometimes  white,  at  others  gelatinous,  but 
more  fre<|i;ciitly  black  and  very  ofl'ensivc. 
Dr.  Hamilton,  senior,  of  Edinburgh,  in- 
deed, so  well  known  by  Iiis  work  on  purga- 
tive medicines,  relies  for  the  cure  of  chlo- 
rosis entirely  on  j)urging;  and  he  recom- 
mends that  we  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
a  mere  laxative  course,  but  exhibit  stnmg 
cathartics  day  after  day,  so  as  to  jiroeure  a 
number  of  iiijuid  stools.  He  adtls  that, 
under  this  treatment, instead  of  the  strength 
iH'ing  imjiaired,  as  we  should  suppose  must 
be  the  case,  it  is  indeed  much  increased  ; 
and  the  jiatit  nt  not  (uily  regains  strength, 
but  flesh.  This  he  accounts  for  from  the 
altered  state  of  tiic  secretions  induced  un- 
der the  tnatinent,  and  the  conse<iMcnt  ini- 
Erovcinciit  in  the  factilty  of  digestion.  I 
ave  never  myself  had  recourse  to  the  jiow- 
erfully  purgative  plan  wliieJi  I>r.  Hamilton 
w»  strongly  advisee;  I  should  mucli  fear 
that  the  debility  would  be  increased,  the 


bad  symptoms  aggravated,  and  the  powers 
of  life  eventually  undermimd. 

Whether  we  follow  Dr.  Hamilton's  sys- 
tem with  regard  to  purgatives,  or  the  miluer 
plan,  in  the  first  instance ;  after  a  time,  at 
any  rate,  we  shall  derive  advantaure  from 
the  exhibitiim  of  tonics.  .Any  of  the  bit- 
ters may  be  given  with  good  cftect,  such  as 
bark,  infusion  of  columbo,  or  gentian  ;  but 
steel  will  be  fund  most  eflicaeious.  This 
remedy  may  be  exhibited  in  many  forms; 
tlie  carbonate,  the  steel  wine,  the  mnriated 
tincture,  or  the  solution  of  the  tartrate, 
which  I  before  mentioned,  in  their  common 
doses.  But  of  all  the  preparaticms  of  iron, 
by  far  the  most  powerful  in  leucophleg- 
matic  chlorosis,  especially  if  attended  with 
leucorrhcea,  is  the  sulphate;  it  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  a  graiii  twice  ov  thrice  a 
day,  combined  either  with  extract  of  gen- 
tiaii,  or  colocyntli,  or  aloes,  or  perhaps  all. 
This  medicine  has  been  long  employed  in 
amenorrhoea  and  chlorosis;  but  to  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall,  whose  name  carries  with  it 
great  weight  on  ail  subjects  connected  with 
female  diseases,  the  profession  is  mainly 
indebted  for  placing  its  virtues  l)efore  them 
in  a  pro])er  light.  The  ])reparation  known 
by  the  name  of  (Griffith's  mixture,  which 
has  received  a  i)laee  in  our  Pharmaeopccia, 
as  the  mistura  ferri  conip.,  was  ])erhaps 
the  most  common  form  in  which  the  sul- 
phate of  iron  was  sought  to  be  exhibited. 
In  this  comhinatii  n,  however,  a  decomjio- 
sition  occurs  by  the  addition  of  the  potass, 
which  deprives  the  iron  of  its  sulphuric 
acid,  and  a  black  oxide  is  left  instead  of 
the  original  salt,  so  that  a  much  less  active 
therajicutic  agent  is  ])roduce(l.  It  is  much 
better  to  give  the  suljihate  plain,  or  in  eon- 
junction  with  some  gentle  aperient,  if  ne- 
cessary, or  bitter  extract,  made  into  a  i)ill. 
I  am  myself  much  in  the  habit  of  using  it 
in  this  way,  and  in  many  instances  I  have 
seen  decided  benefit  accrue  from  it.  Iron 
seems  to  inviij-orate  the  digestive  ])owers, 
so  that  the  blood  is  improved  in  richness, 
and  the  tiuantity  of  the  red  globules  in- 
creased; and  it  seccuidarily  excites  the 
heart  to  more  powerful  action,  the  pulse 
becoming  fuller  and  stronger  under  its  use, 
and  the  capillaries  being  more  c(|iuibly  and 
fully  distended.  I  have  really  l)ecn  sur- 
jirised  sometimes  at  the  ra]>id  change  for 
the  better  which  has  taken  i)lace  in  the 
countenance  of  chlorotic  girls,  as  well  as  in 
their  general  health,  during  the  exhibition 
of  this  nu'diciue. 

The  diet  must  be  .simple  and  nntritious, 
and  such  as  is  easily  assimilated  ;  milk, 
broths,  light  i)inldings,  eggs,  and  meat  if 
the  stomach  will  digest  it;  a  snmll  quan- 
tity of  wine  may  be  allowed,  and  most  (»f 
the  sultacid  fruits. 

Uegnlar  exercise  is  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice; walking,  riding  on  horseback,  danc- 
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ing,  and  skipping,  will  each  in  their  turn 
answer  a  good  purpose.  Much  advantage 
may  he  gained  hy  change  of  air  and  scene. 
It' the  patient  live  in  town,  she  should  be 
sent  into  the  country  ;  if  in  the  country,  she 
should  go  to  the  seaside,  or  to  somechalj'- 
beate  spring,  as  Bath,  or  Cheltenham. 
Often  we  find  bathing,  either  warm  or  cold, 
of  great  efficacy.  If  there  be  pain  about 
the  loins  or  uterus,  the  hip,  or  whole 
warm  bath,  will  be  the  most  proper :  but  if 
there  be  no  pain,  and  the  patient  can  bear 
it,  a  cold  plunge  bath,  or  a  dip  in  the  sea, 
will  be  found  more  useful.  With  regard 
to  cold  bathing,  I  may  mention  that,  in 
recommending  it  medicinally,  we  must  be 
guided  principally  by  the  feelings  experi- 
enced by  the  jiatient  herself.  If  when  the 
surface  is  wiped  dry  there  is  a  general 
glow  and  warmth  of  the  skin — if  she  is 
light  and  active  after  the  bath,  so  that  she 
feels  inclined  to  walk  home — if  the  appe- 
tite is  strengthened,  andsherelisheshernext 
meal,  we  shall  be  sure  that  the  bathing  at 
least  does  no  harm,  and  will  most  likely  be 
productive  of  good.  It  may  then  be  conti- 
nued both  as  a  luxury  and  a  medicinal 
auxiliary ;  brisk  friction  over  the  person, 
by  means  of  a  soft  flannel  or  flesh-brush, 
will  probably  heighten  its  effect.  But  if, 
on  the  contrar}',  after  the  surface  is  tho- 
roughly dried,  a  cold  shiver,  or  tremor, 
nins  through  the  frame — if  the  skin  is 
harsh  and  rough,  putting  on  that  peculiar 
unevenness  so  characteristically  designated 
cutis  anseriiia,  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
comes pale  or  bluish,  with  a  livid  mark  be- 
low the  under  eye-lids — if  we  find  that  she 
is  languid  and  unwilling  to  take  exercise 
— that  her  appetite  is  impaired  instead  of 
being  increased — and  especially  if  drowsi- 
ness or  headache  supervene,  we  may  be 
sure  the  bathing  is  doing  injury;  and,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  it  should  not  be 
repeated. 

Electricity  is  another  very  powerful 
auxiliaiy ;  but  it  must  be  used  cautiously. 
It  is  perfectly  inadmissible  if  there  be  much 
pain  about  the  uterine  region.  More  ad- 
vantage will  be  derived  from  slight  shocks 
than  sparks ;  and  they  should  be  directed 
as  well  trom  hip  to  hip,  as  from  before 
backwards.  We  should  naturally  expect 
electricity  to  prove  of  most  service,  if  there 
be  any  symptoms  present  such  as  usually 
attend  on  the  approach  of  menstruation. 
Its  eflicacy  has  been  frequently  observed ; 
and  Sir  C.  Clarke  states,  that  he  has  known 
two  or  three  instances  of  patients  actually 
menstruating  while  (m  the  insulated  stool. 

Emenagogue  medicines  have  been  much 
recommended  at  different  times,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  the  uterus  to  form  its  se- 
cretion ;  they  consist  of  aloes,  sabine,  black 
hellebore,  lylta,  madder,  assafn?tida,  myrrh, 
antl  oth.cr  warm  g::ui^.     It  h  jnopt  jiroba- 


ble,  however,  that  none  of  these  remedies 
exert  any  specific  action  on  the  uterus,  but 
affect  that  organ  through  the  parts  in  ap- 
proximation to  it,  which  they  more  or  less 
irritate.  Thus  aloes  and  black  hellebore, 
it  is  well  known,  stimulate  the  rectum ; 
and  lytta  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  As  an 
emenagogue,  sabine  has  held  perhaps  the 
highest  place.  The  best  mode  of  exhibit- 
ing it  is  in  the  tincture,  of  which  one 
drachm  maybe  given  three  times  a  day, in  an 
infusion  of  cascarilla,  columbo,  or  any  other 
such  vehicle.  The  lytta  must  be  very  cau- 
tiously given ;  and  for  obvious  reasons  I 
should  hesitate  before  I  ordered  it  for  an 
unmarried  female.  The  dose  should  be 
from  ten  to  thirty  drops.  Dewees  speaks 
strongly  in  favour  of  tincture  of  cantha- 
rides  in  this  affection,  especially  when  leu- 
corrh(pa  attends  the  complaint.  On  the 
volatile  tincture  of  guaicum,  too,  he  relies 
as  an  almost  never- failing  remedy,  after  the 
system  has  been  properly  prepared  by  pur- 
gatives. Madder  also  he  considers  highly 
efiicacious,  more  particularly  if  there  exist 
any  indications  of  an  attempt  at  the  m«n- 
struous  action.  This  latter  drug,  indeed, 
was  first  recommended  in  delayed  or  sup- 
pressed menses  by  Sennertus,  and  after 
him  received  extraordinary  encomiums 
from  Riverius;  it  was  again  introduced 
into  practice  by  Dr.  F.  Home.  In  this 
country  we  are  now  but  little  in  the  habit 
of  depending  upon  it,  or  on  any  other  spe- 
cific remedy.  The  ergot  of  rye  has  lately 
been  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
suring the  periodical  uterine  secretion.  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  doubt  its  efficacy 
in  this  particular;  but  sufficient  trials  have 
not  yet  been  made,  to  enable  me  to  speak 
positively  as  to  its  powers.  It  may  be 
given  in  powder  from  ten  to  twenty  grains 
twice  or  three  times  a  day,  or  in  infusion. 

AMENORRHCEA  SIPPRESSIONIS. 

Symptoms. — In  the  second  form,  ame- 
norrhceusuppressinnis — those casesin  which  the 
secretions,  having  probably  been  formed 
with  perfect  exactness  for  many  years, 
become  suddenly  or  more  gradually  sus- 
pended or  interrupted — we  shall  generally 
find  that  somewhat  similar  symptoms  are 
present :  there  is  the  same  loss  of  health 
attending  the  suppression,  the  same  chlo- 
rotic  and  greenish  cast  of  countenance,  the 
same  loathing  of  proper  food,  and  the  same 
symptoms  of  uterine  irritation,  and  gene- 
ral derangement. 

Treatment. — The  means  of  relief,  under 
such  circumstances,  are  nearly  similar,  if 
there  be  no  inflammatory  disposition  in 
the  uterus.  In  addition,  however,  to  those 
already  mentioned,  as  applicable  to  the 
case  of  a  young  girl  about  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, we  have  an  opportunity  of  us'ng 
topical  applications,  provided  the  pat'ent 
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be  married,  and  particularly  if  she  have 
borne  children.  I  allude  to  injections, 
which  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  in  the  case 
of  a  younsj  unmarried  female.  Now  the 
application  which  seems  to  have  answered 
the  purpose  best  is  one  recommended  by 
Lavaijna,  possessing  ammonia  as  its  active 
principle :  eight  or  ten  minims  of  strong 
liq.  ammonia?  may  be  added  to  an  ounce  of 
water,  and  injected  tliree  or  four  times  a 
day  into  the  upper  part  of  the  vajjina,  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  os  uteri,  and 
through  it  the  whole  of  that  organ :  it 
should  be  used,  indeed,  of  such  a  strength 
as  to  produce  a  little  uneasiness  in  the 
parts  themselves;  so  tliat  we  may  augment 
the  proportion  of  ammonia  till  such  a  re- 
sult is  obtained.  We  must  be  careful, 
however,  to  employ  a  syringe  free  from  oil 
when  giving  this  injection,  bi-cause,  as  you 
will  learn  from  your  chemical  lectures,  oil 
and  ammonia  have  such  a  strong  affinity 
for  each  other,  that  they  readily  amalga- 
mate and  form  a  saponaceous  mass;  thus 
the  eficct  of  the  ammonia  becomes  nearly 
destroyed,  at  any  rate  is  much  diminished. 

l^ariotis  causes,  and  corresponding  irentment. 
— Occasionally,  however,  the  suppression 
is  produced  by  inflammation  of  tlie  uterus 
itself.  The  patient,  perhaps,  while  the 
subject  of  the  discharge,  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  cold,  either  by  getting  wet 
throne;!),  by  standing  on  a  stone  floor, 
walkinij;  in  damp  streets,  or  by  merely 
sitting  when  heated  in  a  current  of  air; — 
a  shivering  succeeds— the  menstrual  dis- 
charge suddenly  ceases — great  weight  and 
pain,  rendered  acute  bv  jtrtssure,  is  felt  in 
the  uterine  region,  with  dull  heavy  jiain 
in  the  back  and  thiijhs.  There  is  heut  of 
skin;  thirst;  restlessness;  quick,  ."-harp, 
hard  pulse;  furred  tongue ;  j)erhaps  vomit- 
ing, and  other  indications  of  fever.  An  in- 
terruption, with  similar  symptoms,  has 
been  <iften  produced  by  emotions  and  pas- 
sions of  the  mind,  especially  those  in  which 
the  finer  feelings  are  much  excited. 

Here  we  may  susj)ect  that  acute  inflam- 
mation has  taken  place,  aud  our  practice 
would  consist  in  bleeding  pretty  largely 
from  the  arm,  as  well  as  in  the  ai)plication 
ofieeches  aixive  the  jjubes,  or  to  the  groins, 
and  of  eup)iing-glasses  to  the  loins  and 
sacrum.  \Ve  may  ijive  a  full  dose  of  calo- 
mel in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards 
purgative  medicines,  salines,  and  antimo- 
nials.  We  must  enjoin  rest,  the  strictest 
antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  allow  no- 
thing but  the  sparest  diet.  Perhajis  the 
injection  of  warm  water  into  the  vagina 
nii^jht  he  of  advantaije ;  tlic  cxIiil)ition  of 
emollient  enemata  would  l)e  useful  in  all 
cases;  the  warm  whole,  or  hipbath  should 
not  be  neglected. 

Again  ; — the  sup]iression  is  attended  oc- 
casionally with  an  appearance  of  very  full 


health;  a  niddy  or  rather  bloated  coun- 
tenance; full  pulse;  ai)i)etite  not  impaired; 
and  most  of  the  functions  apparently  going 
on  well.  Occasionally  there  is  headache 
and  e]»istaxis,  or  ha^mojjtysis,  and  cough. 
In  this  case  also  we  may  generally  bleed 
with  freedom  ;  we  must  attend  particularly 
to  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels  for  some 
time;  we  must  give  light  food  sparingly, 
and  saline  medicines.  .And  if  the  discharge 
be  not  restored  when  the  system  has  other- 
wise acquired  a  more  healthy  condition, 
we  may  be  induced  to  try,  first  the  madder, 
then  the  guaicuni ;  and  failing  in  re-esta- 
blishing the  secretion  by  these  means,  we 
may  have  recourse  to  the  lytta,  or  secale 
ciirnutnm. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  with 
medical  men,  as  is  well  observed  by  Sir 
Charles  Clarke,  to  treat  amenorrh(pa  as  an 
idiopathic  disease;  whereas, it  is  much  more 
frequently  merely  .symptomatic  of  general 
or  local  derangement ;  and  as  this  evacua- 
tion is  a  secretion,  we  might  expect  it,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  secretions  of  the  body, 
to  be  most  duly  formed  when  the  general 
health  is  the  least  impaired.  The  best 
means,  therefore,  of  eliciting  the  discharge 
is  by  restoring  a  healthy  state  to  the 
system  generally.  Me  know  that  in  that 
constitutional  derangement  cailed  fever,  the 
secretions  from  the  Iher,  salivary  glands, 
skin,  and  all  the  mucous  surfaces,  are  sus- 
l)cpded  or  lessened,  but  that  they  return 
with  the  decline  of  the  febrile  paroxysm. 
Would  any  j)erson  in  his  senses  attribute 
the  fever  to  the  want  of  all  or  any  of  these 
secretions  ?  Would  he  endeavour  to  relieve 
the  i)atient  by  exhibiting  spec  itie  medicines 
to  stimulate  each  of  these  organs  for  the 
j)urpose  of  re-establishing  their  functions  .> 
Certainly  not;  he  would  look  u])on  the  fever 
as  the  cause,  not  the  conse(|uence,  of  the  sup- 
pression ;  and  he  would  restore  the  secre- 
tions by  removing  the  fever.  Hut  change 
the  case:  let  obstructed  menstruation  be 
a  feature  in  the  disease;  the  ]>atient  is  im- 
jircssed  immediately  with  the  idea  that  the 
obstruction  is  the  cause  of  all  her  suflering, 
and  she  will  frequently  succeed  in  i)ro(luc- 
ing  the  same  im])rcssion  on  the  mind  «.f  her 
medical  attendant.  Trom  that  time  lie 
disregards  the  i)rimary  cause,  and  directs 
all  his  attention  to  the  uterus,  and  all  his 
ellorts  to  the  restoration  of  its  peculiar 
functions,  by  the  use  of  stimulating  reme- 
dies. Nothing  can  be  more  unphiloso](hi- 
cal  than  such  a  mode  of  proceeding ; — no 
j)ractice  can  be  more  injurious.  It  sinks 
the  science  of  medicine  beneath  the  level 
of  the  commonest  mechanical  art,  and  de- 
grades it  to  the  meanest  einiiiricism.  It 
must  lower  it  in  the  estimation  of  the  pub. 
lie,  and  disgrace  it  in  the  eyes  of  its  pro- 
fes.sors. 

Amenorrhoea  is   sometimes   the  conse 
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(jiience  of  a  worn-out  or  highly-debilitated 
state  of  the  system.  Thus  in  the  last  stages 
of  pulmonary  consumption  and  dropsy, 
usually  some  months  before  death,  the  men- 
ses cease  to  appear. 

AMENORRHCEA  DIFFICILIS,  OR  DYSME- 
NORRHCEA. 

Character. — Amenorrhixa  difficilis,  or  as  it 
is  more  properly  termed,  dysmenorrho'a, 
is  characterized  by  a  periodical  return 
of  pain  in  the  uterine  region  and  loins, 
attended  with  a  flawing  of  the  menstrual 
tlischarge.  This  disease  is  not  confined  to 
any  period  of  menstruating  life,  but  it  is 
generally  met  with  before  the  middle  age ; 
single  as  well  as  married  women  are  liable 
to  it. 

The  attacks  usually  recur  every  month, 
and  last  three  or  four  days,  each  paro.xysm 
of  pain  continuing  a  few  minutes,  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  or  longer.  The  discharge  is 
in  most  cases  spai'ing  in  quantity,  but  some- 
times is  more  profuse  than  usual.  During 
the  interval  of  the  month,  there  is  a  perfect 
freedom  from  uneasy  sensation.  The  pain 
seems  to  be  occasioned  by  an  unnatural 
determination  of  blood  to  the  uterus,  or 
rather  a  morbid  irritability  of  its  nerves, 
and  perhaps  spasmodic  action  in  the  ute- 
rine structure  itself. 

Causes.— It  is  generally  difficult  to  assign 
any  remote  cause :  it  has  been  traced  to 
suddenly  suppressed  menstruation; — to  cold 
caught  after  miscarriage ;  and  Dewees  ob- 
serves that  in  many  instances  he  has  known 
it  follow  the  consummation  of  marriage. 

Symptoms. — The  pain  which  constitutes 
the  disease,  is,  in  itself,  the  chief  symptom, 
and  as  the  uterus  sympathizes  so  perfectly 
with  every  other  organ  of  the  body,  we  ob- 
serve all  "the  great  functions  are  afiected 
by  the  uterine  derangement.  Generally 
headache,  sometimes  vomiting,  and  occa- 
sionally rigors,  attend  the  pain.  During 
the  attack,  there  is  almost  always  observed 
a  great  depression  of  strength  and  universal 
languor  of  the  system;  cold  hands  and 
feet;  pallid  lips  and  shrivelled  counte- 
nance ;  the  pulse  weaker,  and  rather 
quicker  than  natural ;  an  inability  or  dis- 
inclination to  move  ;  and  much  impaired 
appetite.  Hysterical  affections  of  the  most 
violent  description,  delirium,  and  actual 
convulsive  fits,  sometimes  accompany  this 
state.  The  uterine  affection  is  not  unfre- 
quently  attended  with  spasmodic  pain  in 
the  bowels,  or  violent  bearing  down  efl'orts 
in  the  the  abdominal  muscles,  as  if  there 
was  some  substance  to  be  expelled  from 
the  uterus  itself. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  resolves  itself 
into  two  points  of  practice;  first,  to  relieve 
the  pain  during  the  attack ;  and  secondly, 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms ; 
by  which  an  effectual  cure  is  obtained. 


Dwing  the  fit. — During  the  pain,  nothing 
gives  so  much  relief  as  opium  alone,  or 
what  is  better,  in  combination  with  cam- 
phor or  ipecacuanha.  You  may  exhibit 
the  former  drug  in  any  form  by  the  mouth, 
and  also  the  rectum ;  but  if  the  stomach 
reject  it,  or  it  produce  headache  or  nausea, 
we  must  either  trust  to  it  in  enema,  or  to 
some  other  anodyne  remedy  :  a  drachm,  or  a 
drachm  and  a  half  of  the  tincture  of  opium 
may  be  injected,  or  two  grains  may  be  in- 
troduced as  a  suppository.  The  stomach 
must  be  allayed,  if  irritable,  by  effervescing 
draughts,  and  the  bowels  kept  soluble  by 
small  quantities  of  saline  purgatives.  The 
warm  bath, hip  or  foot  hath,  will  be  found  of 
essential  service.  The  recumbent  posture  is 
ahvays  advisable  during  the  menstrual  pe- 
riod ;  and  if  the  pain  be  very  severe,  leeches, 
fomentations,  or  opiate  liniments,  may  be 
used,  and  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  a 
small  quantity  of  blood  taken  from  the 
arm  may  produce  relief. 

Myfriend  Dr.  Mackintosh,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  has  so  strongly  advocated  the  use  of 
the  lancet  in  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent 
fever,  has  formed  quite  a  new  theory  re- 
specting the  cause  of  dysmenorrhcea,  and 
introduced  a  new  mode  of  cure.  He  attri- 
butes the  pain  endured  to  a  constriction  of 
the  OS  uteri,  of  such  an  extent  as  to  pre- , 
vent  the  free  flow  of  the  secretions;  and 
he  proposes  to  cure  the  disease  by  intro- 
ducing a  bougie  within  it  to  dilate  it.  He 
reports  some  cases  in  which  success  at- 
tended this  practice ;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
has  received  the  general  sanction  of  tlie 
profession. 

General  Treatment. — For  the  permanent 
cure,  we  shall  probably  derive  most  advan- 
tage from  a  continiied  purgative  plan,  fol- 
lowed by  a  slight  mercurial  course,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  exhibition  of  tonics, 
such  as  any  of  the  bitters :  afterwards  a 
course  of  steel.  Here  also,  perhaps,  we 
shall  find  the  sulphate  of  iron,  uncombined 
with  chemical  preparations  likely  to  de- 
compose it,  tlie  best  form.  Impregnation 
will  cure  this  affection,  for  a  time  at  least, 
and  perhaps  for  a  permanency. 

SECRETION    OF    A    MEMBRANE    WITHIN 
THE    VIRGIN    VTERVS. 

In  some  cases  of  dysmenoiThoea,  small 
coagula  are  expelled,  together  with  the 
menstrual  secretion  :  in  others,  it  happens 
that,  instead  of  evacuating  a  fluid  every 
month,  the  uterus  secretes  a  membranous 
or  half-organized  substance,  which  is  ex- 
pelled with  pain  and  flooding,  in  a  similar 
manner  to  an  abortion.  Morgagni  de- 
descriljes  this  membrane  very  accurately. 
He  says,  it  is  smooth  within,  as  if  it  con- 
tained a  fluid,  and  rough  or  irregular  on 
the  surface  next  the  uterus ;  and  is  tri- 
angular, coiresponding  with  the   uterine 
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cavity;  he  adds  that  its  evacuation  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  lochia.  Dr.  Denman,  who 
also  gives  an  excellent  history  of  the  afl'ec- 
tion,  considered  that  this  membrane  was 
.secreted  by  the  uterus,  like  the  membrana 
decidua,  and  supposed  that  no  woman 
could  conceive  who  was  alllieted  with  this 
disease;  but  some  cases  are  detailed,  and 
especially,  as  Professor  Burns  remarks, 
»)ne  by  Morufagni,  which  refute  Denman's 
idea,  that  barreness  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. It  is  a  matter  of  .some  import- 
ance that  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  membrane  being  formed 
within  the  virgin  uterus,  because  it  so 
much  resembles  the  decidua,  tliat  it  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  broken  ovum,  esjiecially 
as  its  expulsion  is  always  attended  with 
pain,  and  mostly  followed  by  sanguineous 
discharge ;  and  the  character  of  a  young 
Woman  might  suffer  severely  unless  the 
medical  attendant  was  prepared  to  give  an 
explanation  of  the  circumstance. 

We  may  easily  distinguish  it  from  the 
ovum  by  looking  at  the  internal  surface : 
in  the  ovum  we  shall  find  the  smooth, 
glossy,  pellucid  amnios,  which  is  wanting 
in  the  case  under  consideration.  Chau.ssier 
mentions  an  instance  indeed  where  this 
membrane  j)rcsented  entire  at  the  os  uteri, 
and  was  pulled  away  by  the  fingers :  it 
contained  a  bloody  fluid,  and  might  easily 
have  been  mistaken  for  an  ovum.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  on  one  occasion  to  be  the 
means  of  completely  disabusing  the  minds 
of  a  young  unmarried  lady's  friends,  who 
were  most  ])aiufuliy  distressed  by  observing 
tliis  membranous  formation.  It  was  sus- 
pected, both  from  tlie  a])])earance  of  the 
membnine,  as  well  as  by  the  pain  endured, 
that  one  or  more  miscarriages  had  taken 
j)lace.  I  was  referred  to  by  the  family 
medical  attendant,  and  I  had  the  high 
gnitilication  of  (|uieting  the  unfounded  sus- 
j)icions  which  had  been  excited,  and  of  con- 
verting <listrust  and  anxiety  into  confidence 
and  ha])piness. 

Treainwiit. — The  mere  prescribing  of  me- 
dicine in  this  disease  will  be  found  of  little 
nse,  beyond  allaying  immediate  suH'cring; 
by  a  judicious  combination  of  medical  an<l 
general  management  we  siiall,  perha])s,  l)e 
able  to  efTect  a  cure.  The  obvious  iudica 
tionsare  to  relieve  tlie  pain  during  the  men- 
strual action,  and  to  alter  that  morl)id 
condition  of  tlie  uterus,  which  jiredisposes 
it  to  produce  this  uiuiatunil  formation. 
For  the  first  ol)jc<-t,  we  would  use  opiates, 
warm  water  injections  }>er  uuum,  an<l 
)>erha)>s  ;wr  uif^iuam,  and  the  w;inn  bath; 
])aying  particular  attention  to  tlie  state  of 
the  bowels :  leeches  might  be  serviceable. 
For  the  seconfi,  a  slight  mercurial  course, 
with  tonic  mediiincs,  and  changing  com 
]iletely  tliv  mode  of  life,  would  be  found 


the  most  beneficial.  For  married  women, 
we  might  add  to  our  other  means,  some 
slightly  stimulating  injection,  .«uch  as  sul- 
phate of  zinc  and  camphor,  or  a  weak 
solution  of  ammonia;  with  the  ho])e  of 
producing  a  change  of  action  in  the  uterus. 

IRREGILARITY    IN    THE  RECVRREXCE  AND 
Ql  ANTITY  OF  THE  MENSES. 

It  is  occasionally  observed  that  the 
menses  appear  in  a  particular  individual 
very  irregularly ;  sometimes  occurring  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight,  at  others  not  for 
five  or  six  weeks.  They  are  irregular  iil.so 
in  regard  to  the  time  they  continue  flow- 
ing, and  to  the  quantity  produced  at  each 
period. 

This  is  inconvenient  for  the  woman,  be- 
cause she  is  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  when 
to  expect  their  appearace  ;  but  if  the  case 
be  not  attended  with  any  jjain,  fever,  or 
other  functi(uial  dtrangenient,  it  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  natural  peculiarity  of 
constitution,  must  be  considered  of  no 
consequence,  and  no  means  should  be  taken 
with  a  view  to  regulate  the  return. 


CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

NERVOUS    DELIRIUM. 

Bv  Baron  Dipiytren. 

From  the  "  Levons  Orales,"  published  periodU 
cally,  under  the  Uaron's  iUHpectiou. 


An  operation  is  cleverly  performed ;  the 
assistants  are  astonished  at  the  dexterity 
of  the  surgeon  ;  yet  accidents  the  most  se- 
rious may  sujicrvene,  and  threaten  the  life 
of  the  j)atient.  Sometimes  a  violent  in- 
flammation seizes  the  extremity  which 
has  been  oiicratcd  upon,  or  some  internal 
organ  is  attiickcd,  and  the  patient  carried 
oflat  the  very  nuuncnt  when  success  seem- 
ed certain;  sonietinies  ])urulent  ah.s<.rption 
sets  in,  announced  by  shivcrings  and  erra- 
tic fever ;  and  again,  the  nervous  svstem, 
being  irritated,  gives  rise  to  painful  spasms, 
whicli  frei|uently  terminate  in  fatal  teta- 
nus ;  or,  finally,  the  bniin,  agitated  by  tor- 
ture, by  fear,  nay,  l)y  joy,  forms  concej)tions 
which  are  no  longer  in  corresjiundence  witii 
external  objects,  and  reason  <piits  the  pa- 
tient at  the  very  time  wlien  its  j)rcsence 
would  be  nn)st  valuiihle.  it  is  on  acci- 
dents of  this  nature,  .>^aid  M.  Dupuytren, 
that  1  V.  isii  to-day  to  fix  your  attention  ; 
l)ut  obscure  a.s  it  is  in  its  source,  varialile 
in  its  jirogrcss,  and  friglitful  in  its  synip 
toms,  nervous  delirium  seldom  pro\es  fatal 
wiicn  it  is  met  in  time  by  a  priqwr  remedy. 
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In  order  to  o^ive  you  a  clear  notion  of  the 
nature  of  this  complaint,  I  shall  cite  for 
you  some  cases. 

Case  I. — Fracture  of  the  Leg — Delir'mm — 
Death — Medico-legal  considerations. 

A  man  was  hrought  into  the  Hotel  Dieu 
on  the  oth  December,  1831,  having;  his  leg 
broken  in  a  quarrel  at  a  cafe.  The  frac- 
tured limb  was  in  a  very  contused  state; 
the  upper  fragment  had  torn  the  soft  parts, 
and  made  through  the  skin  a  triangular 
opening.  The  fracture  was  reduced,  but 
during  the  whole  night  the  patient  never 
ceased  uttering  the  most  distressing  cries. 
At  the  visit  in  the  morning  he  seemed  as 
if  he  were  buried  in  a  fit  of  intoxication ; 
during  the  dressing  he  uttered  the  cries 
again.  I  observed  at  the  time,  that  this 
want  of  moral  courage,  or  excessive  sensi- 
bility, betokened  a  depression  of  the  mental 
powers,  which  always  favoured  the  deve- 
lopment of  grievous  accidents.  He  was 
bled  three  times.  Next  day  he  was  better ; 
but  the  day  following  he  became  delirious ; 
his  ideas  were  incoherent  and  confused. 
This  was  the  day  on  which  his  friends 
were  allowed  to  come  in  and  see  him ;  pa- 
tients on  those  occasions  almost  always  re- 
ceive aliments  which  are  unsuited  to  them, 
or  circumstances  occur  which  tend  to  ag- 
gravate their  condition.  Was  the  change 
now  observed  in  the  patient  owing  to  this 
cause,  or  to  some  other  ?  It  was  found 
that  he  had  experienced  a  vexation  arising 
from  some  private  concerns  on  which  his 
mind  was  engaged ;  and  in  his  delirium 
he  never  stopped  repeating  that  his  remo- 
val to  the  hospital  was  his  ruin.  Leeches, 
with  cooling  potions,  and  a  lavement  of 
assafoetida,  were  administered ;  but  it  was 
all  in  vain ;  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  he 
expired. 

The  death  of  this  man  gave  rise  to  seve- 
ral important  questions.  Was  he  the  vic- 
tim of  one  of  those  internal  inflammations 
which  frequently  give  no  note  of  their  pre- 
sence, except  by  the  fever  or  delirium 
which  they  originate  ?  Or  had  he  perished 
in  consequence  of  the  fracture,  or  the  pro- 
found lesion  which  it  caused  in  the  ner- 
vous system  ?  Besides,  justice  interfered 
in  tlie  matter ;  and  I  was  called  upon  by 
the  legal  authorities  to  satisfy  them  whe- 
ther the  fracture  was  occasioned  by  a  fall 
the  individual  had  had  in  the  scuffle  in 
which  he  was  involved,  or  whether  it  was 
directly  caused  by  kicks  inflicted  on  the 
leg? 

At  the  post-mortem  examination  'I  took 
the  opportunity  of  observing,  how  diflieult 
it  was  to  conceive  that  such  a  fracture 
should  be  occasioned  by  a  mere  fall ;  that 
in  this  particular  case  it  did  not  seem  pro- 
bable ;  and,  to  be  barely  possible,  it  would 
require  the  concurrence  of  a  variety  of  cir- 


cumstances which  could  not  be  easily  ap- 
preciated. On  the  other  hand,  a  fracture 
of  this  kind  might  well  be  the  result  of 
many  different  causes,  such  as  a  fall  from 
the  first  story  of  a  house,  or  the  passing  of 
a  carriage  wheel  over  the  leg,  &.c.  It 
seemed,  therefore,  to  be  impossible  to  say 
precisely  how  the  accident  occurred; 
and  the  case  affords  a  good  example  of 
the  necessity  there  is  in  such  circum- 
stances of  proceeding  with  caution,  when 
reports  are  to  be  drawn  up  for  the  pur- 
poses of  justice. 

Inspection  of  the  fractured  limb  shewed 
that  the  parts  had  been  violently  dissever- 
ed :  the  tibia  was  reduced  to  several  frag- 
ments; the  fibula  was  divided;  the  soft 
parts  were  contused  and  lacerated;  the 
pleura  of  the  left  side  contained  a  pretty 
large  quantity  of  blood;  the  brain  was 
healthy. 

Case  II.  —  Delirium  after  an  Operation — 
Treatment — Cure. 
M.  R.,  a  tradesman,  aged  25,  of  nervous 
temperament,  lymphatic,  and  possessed  of 
no  great  mental  power,  Avas  operated  on 
for  a  voluminous  sarcocele.  Frightened  at 
the  thought  of  a  hs-morrhage,  he  was  rest- 
less daring  the  whole  of  the  day  after  the  ope- 
ration. On  the  day  following  his  agitation 
was  increased;  the  least  movement  or  word 
annoyed  and  alarmed  him.  No  accident, 
however,  as  yet  occurred  ;  but  presently  he 
complained  of  pains  in  his  limbs  and  chest. 
His  eyes  became  bright ;  he  breathed  with 
precipitation;  he  called  for  food,  and 
wanted  to  get  up.  His  intellect  became 
disturbed ;  he  scouted  those  who  came 
about  him  to  render  their  services;  and  he 
loudly  called  for  his  family,  who  were  not 
near  him.  The  whole  body  was  in  motion ; 
his  cries,  the  glistening  of  his  eyes,  witli 
their  pupils  immoveable ;  his  face  covered 
with  perspiration,  and  his  pulse  calm  and 
regular  in  the  midst  of  this  tumult,  left  no 
doubt  of  the  presence  of  nervous  delirium. 
Tlie  patient  complained  loudly  of  the  pains 
in  his  chest,  though  no  examination  could 
detect  what  was  their  nature.  M.  Dupuy- 
tren  ordered,  what  he  usually  does  in  like 
cases  with  great  success — namely,  a  demi- 
lavement,  with  six  drops  of  laudanum, 
which  was  given  immediately.  Some  of 
the  patient's  friends,  who  were  alarmed, 
were  sent  away ;  and  he  was  left  strictly 
by  himself.  He  now  ceased  to  be  talka- 
tive, and  fell  asleep ;  he  did  not  awake  till 
next  day,  when  he  was  quite  free  from  all 
delirium.  In  five  and  twenty  days  his  cure 
was  complete. 

Case  III.  —  Delirium   after  a   Fracture  — 
Treatment — Partial  Kecoverii. 
Langlois,  a  mason,  aged  2(i,  came  to  the 
Hotel  Dieu  in  the  month  of  May,  for  frac- 
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ture  of  a  rib  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  a 
house.  A  bancla;;e  was  tiglitly  put  romid 
his  clicst,  to  secure  the  immobility  of  that 
part— a  proceeding  necessary  for  the  cure. 
Those  fractures  in  general  go  on  so  favour- 
ably, that  no  particular  attention  was  paid 
to  the  patient;  but  he  was  seized  on  the 
Uiird  day  with  delirium,  whicii  gave  him 
no  rest.  lie  was  aeitated  in  a  tliousand 
ways;  all  his  muscles  were  in  a  state  of 
continual  tension ;  his  eyes  bright,  and 
skin  covered  with  sweat ;  his  pulse  alone 
was  calm.  Langlois  thought  he  saw  con- 
stantly before  him  tigures  floating  in  the 
air;  he  fancied  there  were  physical  ex- 
periments being  performed  on  his  bed, 
and  that  all  the  patients  in  the  ward  were 
undergoing  the  same  treatment.  This  dis- 
turbed him  much ;  and  he  knew  not  whe- 
tJier  to  submit  or  to  resist.  Being  of  a 
sanguineous  temperament,  he  was  bled; 
but  this  produced  no  cfleet.  A  lavement 
witli  ten  drops  of  laudanum  was  then 
given  him,  with  better  success.  Next  day 
the  dose  was  doubled,  but  with  no  great 
improvement.  He  was  now  so  noisy  and 
troublesDme  to  the  other  jiatients,  and  so 
much  excited  by  the  people  moving  about, 
that  he  had  to  be  put  into  a  separate 
chamber.  The  laudanum  was  increased  to 
forty  drops;  and  under  this  treatment  the 
delirium  subsided.  Hut  the  man  had  suf- 
fered so  much  by  the  continuance  of  his 
agitation  at  a  time  when  repose  was  want- 
ed, that  the  pleura,  already  irritated  by  the 
roughness  of  the  fractured  rib,  became  in- 
flamed, and  the  lungs  were  seized.  Cough, 
with  bloddy  exi)ectoration,  showed  the 
presence  of  intense  pneimionia,  which  was 
evidently  aggravated  by  the  re]H'ated  oc- 
currence of  the  original  cause  during  tlie 
violent  tits  of  coughing.  He  was  treated 
with  venesection,  calming  potions,  and  re- 
vulsives, and  seemed  at  length  cured;  but 
hiscoji\aIescence  was  not  satisfactory;  he 
was  pall-  and  feeble.  He  had  freijuent 
cough,  opj)ression,  fever ;  and  on  leaving 
the  hospital  after  a  residence  of  two 
inimths,  he  appeared  labouring  uuder  chro- 
nic pneumonia. 

Case   IV. — Attempted   Suicide — Delirium — 

Treatment. 

Vincent  Fran^ais,  aged  32,  a  chasseur  of 

the  Royal  iruards,  having  met  with  some 

annoyance,  determined  to  destroy  liiniself. 

llle   uot  drunk,   went   into   the  church  of 

I  Notre  Dame,  and  cut  his  throat,     lie  was 

'■••■•,. /]  iinnicdialely  into  tlic   lintel  Dicu. 

lutrgniiKiils  were  divided   fnnn  one 

I   rtf  tiic- jaw  to  the  otlier;  some  of  the 

iijiuselcs  were  cut;  and  the  instrument  iiad 

'iH-nctrnted  even  to  the  pharynx,  between 

I  void  and  thyroid  cartilage.     He  was 

1(1  and   guarded.     On  tlie  second  day 

■  '.iiim  sei/id  liim,  and  he  was  wrapt  in 


a  strait  waistcoat.  \  calming  potion,  con- 
taining half  an  ounce  rtf  syrup  of  diaco- 
dium,  produced  but  little  eflect  on  him.  He 
at  hi't,  however,  became  rational ;  but  the 
disturbance  of  the  previous  four  and  twenty 
hours  gave  rise  to  severe  accidents ;  smart- 
ing ])ain,  and  a  feeling  of  strangulation, 
with  violent  cough  and  purulent  cxpecto. 
ration,  all  came  on  rapidly.  The  wound 
assumed  an  ill  ajjpearance  on  the  fourth 
day,  and  on  the  seventh  delirium  again  re- 
turned. The  same  remedies  were  used 
with  success.  The  man,  however,  was  in 
rather  a  precarious  state  for  some  time; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  fifty  days  that  he 
was  pronounced  out  of  danger. 

Case  V. — Delirium  following  seven  voliin- 
tarti  Wouiids. 
L.  N.,  aged  3.3,  a  j)erru(iuier,  having 
spent  in  a  short  time  a  pretty  considerable 
sum  of  money,  which  he  had  been  long 
and  painfully  amassing,  gave  himself  up 
to  profound  melancholy.  The  loss  of  his 
j)lace,  too,  in  the  house  where  he  worked, 
augmented  his  despair,  and  in  a  moment 
of  lury  he  inflicted  on  his  person  seven 
wounds  by  a  pair  of  scissars — three  of 
which  were  of  considerable  depth.  Being 
taken  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  he  was  immedi- 
ately bled  and  treated  with  .sedatives  c(m- 
taining  laudanum.  The  delirium  was  not 
calmed.  On  the  second  day  a  new  bleeding 
was  practised,  without  the  state  of  the  pa- 
tient being  improved  :  bethought  himself 
pursued  by  the  police,  and  as  he  w  anted  to 
escape  them,  he  was  c(mtined  with  a  waist- 
coat. Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  dis- 
turbance, the  i)ulse  wa.s  by  no  means  fre- 
quent; the  tongue  was  clean,  and  the  body 
covered  w  ith  an  ai)undant  sweat ;  the  ap- 
petite also  \\ as  gttod,  only  N.  would  not 
eat  f(ir  fear  of  the  police.  For  two  days 
this  .state  of  things  continued,  although 
other  bleedings  and  antisj)asmodics  were 
tried.  On  the  fifth  day,  I\l.  Dupnytren 
jirescribcd  two  lavements,  with  ten  iirops 
of  laudanum  in  each.  They  were  scarcely 
administered  when  the  delirium  ceased ; 
and  at  tlie  end  of  .six  days  it  had  entirely 
.subsided,  in  consecjucnec  of  the  lavements. 
.About  a  fortnight  after,  this  man  was 
brouijht  back  to  t'le  Hotel  Dieu,  having 
made  a  second  attempt  on  his  own  life. 
Nervous  delirium  again  occurred,  and  it 
was  (  ured  by  the  .same  means. 

Cask  VI. —  Delirium  after  Keratnnviis. 
]\I.  R.,  whin  about  .'jH  years  old,  found 
her  sii,'ht  gradually  impaired:  at  (il, 
she  was  unable  to  <Iistingnisli  day  from 
niifbt.  V\  hen  she  came  to  the  Hotel  Dieu 
both  crvstallines  were  perfectly  opaque. 
-M.  Dupnytren  operated  <mi  her  by  kcrat<»- 
nyxis  in  liis  usual  numncr.  Slie  sufrere<I 
from  IVeiiucnt  vomiting  after  the  operation, 
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but  this  was  subdued.  On  the  third  day 
fhe  had  headache  and  burning  tears : 
foot-baths  and  lavements  were  given.  Sub- 
sequently, intense  inflammation  of  both 
eyes  and  eye-lids  set  in.  A  portion  of  tlie 
cataract  reascended,  and  formed  an  opaque 
semilunar  curtain.  Other  accidents  oc- 
curred to  the  eyes,  but  these  are  not  at 
present  to  the  point.  On  the  night  of  the 
fifteenth  day,  very  intense  nervous  deli- 
rium endued:  the  strait-waistcoat  had  to 
be  a])plied.  Antispasmodics  and  sinapisms 
were  at  first  ordered;  but  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  a  quarter  lavement,  with  eight 
tlrops  of  laudanum,  brought  on  sleep,  and 
by  a  continuance  of  the  remedy  the  disor- 
der was  completely  removed. 

Case  VII. — Fracture  of  the  Fibula — Deli- 
rium. 

E.  M.,  aged  54,  performing  an  awk- 
ward evolution  while  coming  down  stairs 
in  a  state  of  perfect  drunkenness,  missed 
his  footing  and  fell  on  his  left  side.  On 
being  carried  into  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the 
house-surgeon  recognized  a  fracture  of  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  fibula,  with  rup- 
ture of  the  internal  malleolus  at  its  base. 
The  limb  was  placed  in  the  bandage  which 
is  ordinarily  used  for  fracture  of  the  leg. 
Severe  pain  and  swelling  about  the  joint. 
Next  day,  M.  Dupuytren  applied  his  ap- 
pareil  and  administered  resoh'ents.  On 
the  third  day  the  pain  ceased,  and  the 
swelling  came  down  :  but  this  was  follow- 
ed by  violent  delirium,  that  required  the 
strait-waistcoat.  A  quarter  lavement, 
with  from  eight  to  ten  drops  of  laudanum. 
Reason  was  restored  on  the  following  day, 
but  became  again  disturbed  a  day  or  two 
after.  In  the  end,  however,  the  accidents 
gave  way  to  the  lavements.  The  fracture 
went  on  favourably,  notwithstanding  the 
diflerent  disturbances :  consolidation  was 
complete  bj'  the  thirty-sixth  day,  and  the 
limb  was  free  from  any  deformity. 

The  preceding  cases  will  serve  to  intro- 
duce what  we  have  to  say  of  the  history  of 
nervous  delirium,  or,  as  some  call  it,  after 
the  exciting  cause,  traumatic  delirium. 

Siimptoms. — Its  approach,  sometimes  in- 
dicated by  the  actions  and  incoherent  move- 
ments of  the  patient,  is  most  frequently 
sudden  and  unexpected — when  the  indi- 
viduals affected  are  seemingly  in  the  most 
favourable  state.  It  is  manifested  by  a 
singular  confusion  of  ideas  about  places, 
persons,  and  things.  Harassed  with  sleep- 
lessness, the  patient  is  generally  over- 
powered by  some  prevalent  idea  connected 
with  his  profession,  passions,  taste,  age, 
or  sex.  He  labours  under  perpetual  jac- 
titation. The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are 
covered  with  profuse  sweat ;  the  eyes  glis- 
ten, and  are  injected ;  the  face  brightens 
uj) — is  flushed ;  and  menacing  words  are 


uttered  with  extraordinary'  loquacity  and 
alarming  cries.  Such  is  the  insensibility 
which  some  patients  display  when  thus 
affected,  that  we  have  seen  them,  when 
labouring  under  comminutive  fractures  of 
the  lower  extremities,  tear  off  the  ban- 
dages and  walk  about,  supporting  them- 
selves on  the  broken  limbs,  without  be- 
traying the  least  pain :  others,  with  frac- 
tured ribs,  shake  themselves  and  sing, 
without  shewing  any  symptom  of  suffer- 
ing ;  and  some,  in  fine,  who  have  been 
operated  on  for  hernia,  introduce  their 
fingers  into  the  wound,  and  coolly  amuse 
themselves  with  tossing  their  intestines 
about,  as  if  it  were  those  of  a  dead  body 
they  were  handling. 

But  serious  as  are  these  symptoms,  the 
pulse,  tranquil  and  calm,  experiences  no 
other  disturbance  than  that  which  arises 
from  the  disorderly  movements.  There  is 
no  fever;  the  excrementitial  functions  pro- 
ceed with  their  usual  regularity ;  but  the 
appetite  fails ;  and  after  two,  four,  or  five 
days,  the  complaint  terminates  in  death, 
but  much  more  commonly  in  recovery.  If 
the  latter  be  the  result,  it  occurs  without 
a  crisis,  and  pretty  much  as  the  disorder 
itself  begun.  Exhausted  with  fatigue, 
the  patient  is  seized  with  a  deep  sleep ; 
whence  he  awakes  with  perfect  intelli- 
gence, but  without  any  recollection  of 
what  has  passed :  he  is  weak,  and  very 
sensitive.  The  appetite  returns;  the  firmer 
complaint  resumes  its  course,  and  ever}' 
thing  proceeds  regularly.  The  delirium 
may,  however,  return  two  or  three  times, 
leaving  the  patient  weaker  and  weaker 
after  each  attack ;  and  the  periods  of  in- 
termission may  be  one  or  several  days. 

The  state  of  the  circulation,  calm  and 
tranquil  as  it  is  amidst  all  the  disturbance, 
is  certainly  very  remarkable.  You  see  a 
patient  furious,  distracted,  the  sweat  pour- 
ing down  his  face,  his  eyes  glistening,  his 
Vidce  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  you 
think  him  the  victim  of  burning  frenzy. 
Approach  him :  his  pulse  is  calm,  regular, 
and  the  state  of  his  skin  banishes  all  idea 
of  an  inflammation.  It  is  a  true  mania, 
differmg  from  that  which  is  commonly  met 
with  only  in  its  duration :  the  utmost 
time  that  it  lasts  does  not  exceed  five  or 
six  days. 

Causes. — Nenous  persons,  of  a  pusilla- 
nimous nature,  whose  brain  is  aflectedby 
some  vivid  fancy,  are  most  exposed  to  this 
delirium.  It  is  so  frequently  the  case  with 
suicides,  that  some  have  thought  it  was  pe- 
culiar to  them.  Nor  are  the  athletic  ex- 
empt from  it.  Women  are  less  commonly 
attacked  by  it  than  men ;  and  there  is  no 
instance  of  its  having  afiected  children. 

Nervous  delirium  may  of  itself  be  dan 
gerous.  I  have  seen  (said  M.  Dupuytren) 
a  voung  man,   of  vigorous  constitution. 
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who  was  seized  witli  this  aflection  in  con- 
se<iiience  of  a  simple  excoriation  of  one  of 
the  toes,  sink  nnder  it  in  eight  and  forty 
hours;  tlie  j)riuiart-  aflection  not  seeming 
to  have  liad  any  influence  in  causing  the 
catastrophe.  In  tlie  great  majority  of 
cases,  however,  we  must  reckon  upon  hav- 
ing the  delirium  the  more  severe  the  more 
serious  the  accidents  that  give  rise  to  it. 
Thus  we  have  much  more  reason  to  antici- 
pate an  unfavourable  issue  when  it  arises 
from  fractures  of  the  extremities  or  of  the 
ribs,  or  alter  wounds  of  the  throat,  than 
when  it  results  from  simple  wounds,  such 
as  are  in  themselves  l>ut  trivial  ». 

Inspection  after  death,  moreover,  dis- 
covers, neither  in  tlie  cerebro-spinai  sys- 
tem nor  other  internal  organs,  any  mate- 
rial lesion  that  would  explain  the  .symp- 
toms present  during  life,  nor  give  any  sa- 
tisfactory rea  on  for  death. 

Treatment. — .Sedatives  of  all  sorts,  bleed- 
ing j)ushed  even  to  fainting,  revulsives, 
and  all  other  means  which  I  used  to  sec 
em])loyed,  and  which  I  myself  was  for 
some  time  in  the  habit  of  employing,  have 
all  proved  to  be  ineflicacious  in  this  disor- 
der; for  they  neither  affected  its  progress 
nor  its  intensity.  Narcotics  (such  as  the 
liquid  laudanum  of  Sydenham)  taken  into 
the  stomach,  have  not  been  more  bene- 
ficial ;  and  it  is  easy  to  explain  this  de- 
ficiency of  virtue  in  tliem  on  a  physiidogi- 
cal  principle.  The  stomach  is  endowed 
with  powers  of  digestion,  and  contains 
juices  which  disorganize,  more  or  less,  the 
sul)stances  wliich  come  in  contact  with  it; 
so  that  much  of  the  medicinal  matter  in- 
troduced into  the  organ  remains  inefficient, 
iK'cause  it  is  mingled  with  the  ali- 
ment. This  is  the  reason  why  there  are  so 
many  medicines,  of  the  vegetable  class 
more  esjuciully,  the  virtues  of  which  ai"e 
so  uncertain  and  evanescent  in  numerous 
ca-ses. 

It  was  owing  to  the  evident  inutility  of 
those  divers  remedies,  and  the  conviction 
I  had  of  the  ed'ects  of  the  stomach  on 
medicines,  that  I  was  induced  to  make 
trial  of  a  method  which  has  constantly 
succeeded  in  my  hands,  andAvhieh,  indeed, 
may  almost  be  looked  ujion  as  specific. 
This  method,  as  simple  as  it  is  powerful, 
e«insists  in  merely  adding  a  few  dnips  of 
laudanum  to  a  lavement.  I'ivc  or  six 
drops  to  a  <inarter  lavement,  j)roduce  a 
greater  cflict  than  thrice  the  (juantity  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach.  'Ihe  rea.s<m 
has  just  been  assigned  ;  but  it  may  also  be 
added  that  the  rectum,  which  is  destined  to 

•  It  l«  not  a  liltic  •ingulnr  tlmt  habitual  Intrm- 
pernnrr  i>hoiilil  bf  omtttnl  nmonj;  the  cau«p4  mu- 
mmtid  by  M.  Du|>iiytrrn  :  poKiibly  he  would 
have  it  iindi-rtlnud  Ihnl  his  rie'lire  iifrrriu  l»  a  to- 
tiilly different  rotnplnint  from  the  delirium  Ire- 
««eii«orutbcrKU(bort.— Tkan*!.. 


be  the  reservoir  of  the  residue  of  diges- 
tion, absorbs  and  docs  not  digest ;  and 
hence  the  medicinal  substances  which  are 
committed  to  it  (and  more  particularly 
when  they  remain  for  a  time  without  be- 
ing expelled)  must  more  certainly  come 
to  their  destination.  Those  lavements 
should  be  rejieated  twice,  thrice,  or  four 
times,  at  intervals  of  six  hours.  When 
they  are  retained,  they  are  perfectly  sulfi- 
cient  to  subdue  even  the  most  furious  de- 
lirium. 


EXTRAORDINARY  CASE  OF 

DIFFICULT    DEGLUTITION; 

AND   OK 

TUBERCULAR  PHTHISIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  THINK  yon  will  find  the  enclosed  a 
very  intcrestiiiif  case.  It  is  one  in  wjiich 
a  ciMisiderable  difiiculty  of  dcg-liititiou 
existed  without  any  ajiparent  cause  dur- 
ing- a  ^reat  portion  of  life.  It  is  also  an 
example  of  tubercular  ])litliisis  and  ex- 
tcnsi\e  abscesses  of  the  ri;>]it  lung'  in 
tlic  same  patient,  .vliieli  were  indicated 
I)y  no  evident  or  discernible  symptoms. 
On  writing  tlie  account  of  it  this  eycn- 
ing  lor  your  valuable  journal,  my  prin- 
cij)al  fear  lias  been  lest  I  .should  trans- 
gress the  hounds  \vliicl)  you  may  be 
uilling  to  assign  it  ;  and  as  I  (ind  on 
irpervisal  that  I  cannot  easily  al)ridge.  I 
lio])e  yon  will  consider  it  of  sulK- 
cienl  importance  for  an  insertion  in  an 
early  number. —  I  am,  sir, 

V<uir  obedient  sen  ant, 
EnwAun  IIak.meh  Sheppard. 

.'ir,  Somerset-r.frcet,  Portmnn-squure, 
November  18, 1833. 

Tiio  subject  of  the  present  notice  w.is 
the  lady  of  a  resjiectanle  surgeon  in  tiiis 
metro|)(dis,  wiio  ditd  only  a  few  weeks 
since,  and  as  the  case  is  one  of  great  in- 
terest, I  take  an  opjxirl unity  of  laying- 
tlu'  ])articulars  of  it  before  my  profes- 
sional linlliren.  Having-  iiad  the  plea- 
sure of  an  intimate  ac<piaintanee  with 
tin-  family  for  some  yeai-s,  1  have  been 
enabled  to  obser\e  attentively  the  pro- 
gress of  the  symptoms. 

Mrs. ,  a  lady,  tilat.  .'Jl , <d  delicate 

liabit   of  bo(l\,   tlj(UiLrli    yeiierailv  vcrv 
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healthy, complained  about  foiiiteen  years 
since  of  an  increasing-  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing-. For  some  years  previously  she 
has  said  that  she  constantly  experienced 
an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  throat  during* 
deg-lutition,  and  was  averse  to  taking  a 
large  mouthful  of  food.  However, 
about  that  time  the  difficulty  appears  to 
have  progressively  increased,  and  she 
has  ever  since  been  unable  to  swallow  a 
morsel  of  solid  aliment  of  the  size  of  a 
large  pea;  and  though  she  objected  far  less 
to  drinking  any  fluid,  yet  this  was  taken 
equally  slow  ly  and  carefully.  And  al- 
though e\ery  article  of  her  diet  has  been 
always  minced  up  in  the  most  delicate 
manner,  and  in  the  smallest  compass, 
she  felt  a  constant  fear  and  repugnance 
to  its  passage  through  the  oesojihagus, 
and  daily  expressed  up  to  the  day  of  her 
decease,  her  conviction  that  she  should 
die  from  suffocation,  or  spasm  in  the 
throat.  I  have  myself  several  times 
examined  the  appearance  of  the  exterior 
of  the  throat  and  neck  during  the  opeia- 
tion  of  deglutition,  and  it  has  appeared 
that  there  was  no  impediment  to  the 
course  of  the  food,  at  least  not  till  it  had 
passed  into  the  thoracic  portion  of  the 
tube,  and  then  a  slight  spasm  only 
seemed  to  be  produced.  She  was  in  the 
habit  of  describing  the  sensation  occa- 
sioned by  swallowing  too  large  a  morsel, 
as  giving-  a  sudden  and  spasmodic  pain 
in  the  gullet  when  it  had  reached  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest,  and,  as  it  were, 
having  its  course  arrested  at  that  spot, 
and  its  further  descent  accompanied 
with  great  difficulty  and  effort :  so  that 
from  this  circumstance,  and  that  of  feel- 
ing no  uneasiness  or  inconvenience  in 
the  pharynx  and  upper  part  of  the  tube, 
and  the  food  passing  readily  through 
these,  she  had  an  imj)ression  that  a  tumor 
existed  in  the  thorax,  by  the  pressure  of 
which  on  the  oesophagus,  this  latter  was 
nearly  closed.  And  I  must  confess  that 
my  own  opinion  relative  to  the  cause  of 
this  distressing  complaint  was  nearly 
similar,  as  likewise  was  that  of  some 
other  respectable  gentlemen.  Fomierly 
I  suspected  that  it  might  be  an  hysterical 
affection  ;  but  the  long  continuance,  con- 
stancy, and  unchangeable  nature  of  the 
symptoms,  and  the  non-effect  of  medi- 
cine, soon  convinced  me  of  its  im))ossi- 
bility. 

About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  before 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance,  all 
lier  medical  friends  entertained  no  doubt 
but  tliat  the  case  was  that  of  a  simple 


stricture,  and  wished  her  to  have  a  bou- 
gie regularly  ])assed,  in  order  to  effect  a 
cure.  To  this  she  had  great  objections, 
but  was  at  last  induced  to  consent, 
through  the  kind  remonstrances  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper ;  when  on  passing  the  in- 
strununt,  to  his  surprise  it  soon  reached 
the  stomach,  without  meeting  the  least 
resistence,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the 
tube  felt  healthy.  The  patient,  how- 
ever, suffered  very  considerable  spas- 
modic pain  from  the  operation. 

About  three  years  afterwards,  as  the 
dysphagia  still  continued,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  another  attempt  should  be 
made.  This  was  effected  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  same  results,  as 
the  former ;  and  as  it  was  productive  of 
so  much  ])ain,  and  unaccompanied  by 
any  beneficial  effects,  it  had  not  since 
been  repeated. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark, 
that  this  same  difficulty  of  swallowing- 
was  experienced  by  the  grandfother, 
father,  and  uncle  of  the  lady.  The  for- 
mer is  said  to  have  died  from  spasm  of 
the  stomach,  the  father  from  suffocation 
from  inability  to  swallow,  and  the  latter 
from  a  similar  com])laint,  the  description 
of  which  is  not  known,  as  his  death  took 
place  suddenly,  in  a  remote  country  vil- 
lage. On  this  account,  and  on  that  of 
her  having  a  son,  to  whom  she  was  much 
attached,  and  who  she  feared  would  ex- 
perience the  same  complaint,  she  has 
often  expressed  a  wish  that,  after  death, 
the  state  of  her  throat  might  be  ex- 
amined. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  distressing 
complaint,  j\Irs. was  usually  accus- 
tomed to  enjoy  good  g-eneral  health  and 
spirits.  Between  two  and  three  yeai-s 
since,  she  had  a  rather  severe  though 
second  attack  of  measles;  yet  the  chest 
symptoms  were  moderate :  tliere  was  a 
slight  cough,  which  lasted  only  a  few 
days,  and  the  shortness  of  breathing 
;>nelded  to  a  blister,  without,  I  think,  the 
necessity  of  venesection.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  a  great  degree  of  debility  re- 
mained, and  considerable  delicacy  of 
constitution.  Change  of  air,  however, 
for  a  time,  restored  her  wonted  energy; 
but  it  w  as  soon  afterwards  evident  that 
debility  returned,  and  continued  to  in- 
crease, without  any  apparent  cause. 
There  was  no  cough,  no  pain  in  the  side, 
and  no  apparent  affection  of  the  chest. 
The  patient  was  in  this  state  only  about 
four  months  ago,  and  indulged  the  hope 
of  spending  the  autumn  in  the  country, 
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and  entirely  reofainiug-  her  former  lieahli ; 
but  a  sudden  chanife  of  weather,  and  an 
unusually  cold  and  damp  state  of  tlie 
atniosj)|)t.re,  brouijht  on  a  rheumatic 
afl'ection  of  the  shouldtrs,  which  «as 
succeeded  by  simple  fever.  These,  how- 
ever, in  a  great  degree  subsided  in  about 
a  fortnifiht,  but  from  being-  of  a  spare 
and  delicate  habit,  she  was  so  much  re- 
duced, that  she  was  obliged  to  confine 
herself  to  her  room.  The  syni])toms 
were  then  chiefly  those  of  debility,  but 
there  was  also  a  degree  of  shortness  of 
breathing,  and  pain  in  the  back. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  an  eminent  ]diysieian  ;  and  al- 
though no  disease  of  the  chest  «  as  sus- 
j)ected,  he  was  rcf|uested  to  make  use  of 
the  stethoscoj)e.  This  he  did  in  a  most 
careful  and  scientific  manner,  and  pro- 
nounced that  the  lungs  were  in  a  healthy 
state.  The  ])ain  in  the  back  soon  sub- 
sided, and  the  dyspnoea  continued  to 
Yary  in  degree,  and  occasionally  almost 
disappeared.  There  was  no  cough,  no 
pain  in  the  side,  and  no  sense  of  tight- 
ness across  the  chest;  the  bowels  soon 
became  irregular;  thepul.se  was  hard, 
and  rf)se  in  frequency  to  120;  a  degree 
of  pain  was  felt  on  pressure  over  the  re- 
gion of  the  li\  er,  with  a  ditbculty  of  lying 
on  either  side,  but  more  ])articularlv  the 
left ;  the  tongue  prisented  a  smooth  red 
ap|)earance,  »itb  great  redness  of  the 
tip  and  edges :  all  which  symptoms 
were  a  certain  evidence  that  some  dan- 
gerous organic  disease  was  going  for- 
ward, but  its  ])recis«'  seat  was  by  no 
means  clear.  As  the  disea.se  continued, 
debility  and  emaciation  increased;  an(j 
towanls  the  last  few  days  of  life  only 
there  was  a  slight  tendency  to  cough, 
with  uneasiness  in  the  throat,  and  diffi- 
culty of  articulation.  And  when  death 
took  place,  it  came  on  most  suddiiilv, 
and  « as  caused  by  an  inability  to  e.v- 
pectoralp  a  (piantity  of  puriform  fluid, 
now  for  the  first  time  apparent,  aixl  bv 
which  the  bronchia  sei  nied  to  be  com- 
pletely filled. 

Post-morlnn  exnwiiiatinii. — The  e.\'- 
amination  of  the  body  to<ik  place  three 
days  aflerdeath,and  was  eonmicted  in  a 
very  scientific  manner  by  Mr.  I'ilcher,  of 
the  Borough,  in  the  ]iresence  of"  two 
fithcr  medical  gentlemen  and  myself 
iThe  state  of  the  fi'sopJuiirus  and  neigh- 
boining  parts  was  th<-  first  object  of  in- 
vestigation. 

fhv  thvroid  gland  was  of  its  luiiural 


size  ;  its  cells  were  rather  enlarged. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  trachea  and 
O'sophagus  presented  a  natural  and 
healthy  appearance;  and  from  the  base 
of  the  cranium,  as  far  down  as  an  inch 
or  two  inches  below  the  lower  part  ol' 
the  pharynx,  all  the  neighbouring  ves- 
sels and  nerves  were  in  their  natural  and 
relative  situations.  But  from  this  ])oint 
downwards,  the  par  vagiim,  instead 
of  being  placed  on  each  side,  and  at 
the  usual  distance  from  the  (Pso])ha- 
gus,  were  situated  quite  close,  nnd  al- 
most ill  counexi'in,  with  the  posterior  and 
lateral  parts  of  this  tube ;  so  nnich  so, 
that  a  small  substance,  of  the  size  of  a 
])ea,  could  not  possibly  be  s\vallowed 
without  causing-  pressure  on  their  sub- 
stance. The  stomach  was  healthy, though 
rather  larger  than  usual;  yet  about  itspy- 
loric  extremity  there  were  small  patche.s 
of  chronic  inflammation  of  its  nuicous 
membrane. 

On  examining  the  interior  of  the  tra- 
chea, there  was  found  nnich  chronic  in- 
flammation of  its  lining  membrane.  The 
laryn.x  was  in  a  state  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion, and  its  cartilages  were  completely 
covered  \\\\\i  its  result — coagulable 
lymph,  by  which  a  firm  adhesion  bad 
taken  place  between  these  and  tlij  ujiper 
j)art  of  tlie  nso])hagus.  Tb(>  inflamm;i- 
tion  had  evidently  extended  to  this  part 
of  the  latter  tube,  so  much  so,  that  on 
detaching-  it  from  the  larynx  and  the 
trachea,  and  opening  its  whcde  extent, 
the  nuicous  membrane,  t(»  the  length  of 
an  inch  of  its  superior  part,  showed  evi- 
dent signs  (d"  recent  inflammation  :  it 
was  liigbly  vascular  and  considerably 
thickened,  and  at  the  junction  with  the 
])hai-ynx,  was  almost  impervious.  With 
this  excepti(Ui,  the  \>  hole  of  the  rest  of 
its  extent  was  healthy.  That  this  mor- 
bid appearance  (d"  the  upper  part  was 
•piiie  recent,  and  an  extensi(ui  of  the 
cartilaginous  inflammation,  was  very 
clear;  and  it  is  likeuise  certain  that  it 
did  not  exist  long  before  death,  by  the 
fact  of  the  easy  passage  of  the  food 
through  this  pintiiui,  and  also  by  that  of 
the  bougie.  It  \>ould  ap]iear,  then,  that 
the  (lys])hagia  must  be  wholly  attribut- 
able to  the  malposition  of  the  pars  vaga; 
and  the  above  a])pearance  id  the  latt<-r 
will  easily  account  for  the  symptoms  of 
the  former. 

The  chest  find  nlidnmcu. — On  remov- 
ing the  sferuuiii,  the  strongest  adhesions 
wei-e  (d)Ner\ed  between  the  pleiini-.  The 
bit    lung   was   tuberculous   tbroiighoiit, 
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the  tubercles  varying-  In  size  from  that 
of  a  pill's  head  to  a  larg'e  pea,  particu- 
larly the  upper  portion,  where  there 
were  two  or  three  vomicae,  one  of  which 
contained  nearly  an  ounce  of  pus.  In 
this  cavity  of  the  chest  was  found  about 
half  a  pint  of  serum.  The  right  lung- 
appeared  to  be  nearly  absorbed,  one  por- 
tion of  it  only  being  visible,  which  was 
collajised  into  the  space  of  a  small  lemon, 
and  its  substance  scarcely  recognizable. 
Its  site  was  divided  into  three  cavities, 
bounded  by  cysts,  formed  by  adhesive 
inflammation  ;  the  superior  and  largest 
of  these  contained  about  a  pint  of  pure 
pus;  the  second  about  halt  that  quan- 
tity of  muco-puruleut  matter;  and  the 
tliird  about  a  pintof  serum.  The  bronchia 
were  affected  with  chronic  inflammation, 
and  were  filled  with  purulent  matter, 
which  appeared  to  have  come  from  the 
rupture  of  a  vomica  in  the  left  lung. 
The  heart  was  of  a  soft  texture,  but  of 
its  natural  size,  and  the  pericardium 
contained  about  an  ounce  of  serum. 
The  liver  was  healthy,  as  were  also  the 
other  abdominal  viscera. 

I  should  have  wished  to  have 
made  a  few  observations  on  the  fore- 
going case,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  tres- 
passing on  those  limited  bounds,  beyond 
which,  in  a  valuable  journal,  it  is  not 
right  to  transgress.  The  case,  indeed, 
affords  ample  g-rounds  for  reflection  and 
remark,  particularly  the  connexion  of 
the  chest  appearances  with  the  observable 
symptoms,  and  not  less  the  misg-uiding 
result  of  the  stethoscope,  althougli  it  was 
in  the  most  scientific  and  ex]jeiience(l 
hands,  and  used  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion and  care. 


CASE    OF   EMPYEMA    CURED   BY 
PARACENTESIS  ALONE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
If  you  think  the  inclosed  case  worth  in- 
sertion in  your  journal,  it  is  at  your  ser- 
vice.— I  am,  sir, 

Y'our  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  Woolley, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeon?, 
and  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  tlie  Chelsea, 
Brompton,  and  lielgrave  Dispensary. 

8,  Brompton-Row,  Nov.  20,  1S33. 

On  March  14,   1833,  I  saw   George 
Louch,  aged  6^  years;  he  had  been  a 


healthy  child  till  the  preceding  Novem- 
ber. At  that  time  he  became  the  subject 
of  fever,  attended  with  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  from  which  lie  was  scarcely 
convalescent  when  he  had  an  attack  of 
pleuritis  on  the  left  side.  He  appeared 
not  to  have  perfectly  recovered  from  the 
latter.  His  mother  said  that  there  re- 
mained coug-li.  accompanied  sometimes 
by  pain,  w  ant  of  appetite,  and  weakness ; 
that  he  had  not  since  the  attack  been 
able  to  leave  the  house,  had  latterly  be- 
come much  worse,  and  she  thought  his 
chest  had  grown  out  on  the  left  side.  I 
found  him  very  much  emaciated,  labour- 
ing under  hectic  fever,  pain  in  the  left 
side,  g-rcat  dyspnoea,  harsh  dry  cough, 
constant  thirst,  entire  loss  of  appetite, 
disturbed  sleep  and  delirium  at  nig-ht. 
On  examining  the  thorax,  it  was  obvious 
to  the  eye  that  the  left  side  was  larger 
than  the  riglit,  which  was  also  proved 
by  admeasurement ;  and  there  w  as  an 
even  and  smooth  appearance  of  that  side, 
from  dilatation  of  the  intercostal  spaces. 
The  heart  was  pulsating  on  the  right 
side,  in  a  situation  precisely  correspond- 
ing- with  that  which  it  ought  to  have  oc- 
cupied on  tlie  left.  On  percussion,  more 
or  less  dulness  of  sound  was  observable 
over  the  whole  of  the  affected  side,  but 
most  at  its  lower  part.  Auscultation  j 
shewed  the  entire  absence  of  res])iratory  j 
murmur  on  the  left  side,  anteriorly  and 
laterally ;  it  was  heard  posteriorly  all 
along  the  spine,  but  the  sound  wa.s  less 
loud  than  natural,  and  was  accompanied 
by  mucous  rattle. 

These  circumstances  seemed  suffi- 
ciently to  indicate  that  the  left  pleural 
cavity  was  occupied  by  pus,  the  lung 
compressed,  and  the  heart  pushed  to  the 
right  side  of  the  chest ;  and  as  the  symp- 
toms were  urgent,  I  conceived  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  remove  the  fluid  by  paracen- 
tesis, as  speedily  as  possible.  Mention- 
ing the  case  to  ni}  late  talented  friend, 
Mr.  T.  Alcock,  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Roe,  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  that 
able  and  zealous  physician  thinking  it 
one  of  interest,  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
it,  and  be  present  at  the  removal  of  the 
fluid,  which  afforded  me  the  advantage 
of  obtaining  his  valuable  opinion.  We 
saw  the  patient  tog-ether  on  the  evening 
of  the  next  day  (15th),  and  Dr.  Roe,  af- 
ter a  minute  investigation  of  the  case, 
concurring  entirely  in  the  opinion  I  had 
previously  formed,  I  proceeded  to  per- 
fonu  the  operation. 

The  child  sitting  on  his  mother's  lap, 
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and  supported  by  her,  a  small  flat  tro- 
car was  passed  into  the  thorax,  throuofh 
the  interspace  between  the  se^entli  and 
eighth  ribs,  at  the  part  where  the  disfi- 
tations  of  the  serratus  mayniis  and  ex- 
ternal obi  if]  lie  niuseles  meet.  Pns  of  a 
healthy  character  flowed  freely  throug-h 
the  canula;  and  two  basins  full  were 
abstracted,  measurini;'  forty-three  ounces. 
A  considerable  quantity  also  escaj)C(l  bv 
the  side  of  the  canula,  and  ran  down, 
wettinff  the  mother's  clothes  com])letel\- 
throuii-h,  so  that  probably  not  less  than 
three  pints  altotjether  came  away. 

Towards  the  end  of  tiie  o])eration, 
owin^-  to  the  child  beins;'  very  unma- 
nnjfeable,  it  was  impossible  to  jirevt-nt  a 
pood  deal  of  air  from  ])assing  into  the 
thora.x,  which  occasioned  severe  couo-h- 
inji",  and  ultimately  oblifjed  us  to  remove 
the  caniila  before  the  pleural  sac  was 
fluite  empty.  The  aperture  was  care- 
fully dosed  by  a  strii)  of  adhesive  plais- 
ter,  and  the  little  patient  w  as  returned  to 
his  bed ;  he  soon  felt  much  relie\  ed,  ale 
half  a  round  of  dry  toast,  and  drank 
some  tea,  having-  taken  notIiin<r  during- 
the  prcceding^  twelve  days  but  toast- 
water.  An  o])iate  was  given  to  him, 
and  he  had  thirteen  hours  of  easy  and 
tranquil  sleep.  On  the  followiiii^-  day 
the  hectic  fever,  thirst,  dyspmea,  pain  in 
the  side,  and  coufjh,  had  disa])peared ; 
and  this  absence  of  unpleasant  svmn- 
toins  continued  for  a  few  days.  But  the 
heart  remained  on  the  right  side  ;  there 
Mas  noretuni  of  respiratory  murmur  an- 
teriorly ;  ])ercussion  shew  ed  the  g-radual 
refilling-  of  the  pleural  cavity;  and  the 
.symptoms  came  back,  and  were  nearly 
as  bad  as  ever. 

On  the  28th,  thirteen  days  from  the 
first  oprration,  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Roe  and  another  professional  friend,  the 
trocar  w.xs  again  introduced,  but  now 
between  the  ninth  and  tenth  ribs,  and 
two  inches  nearer  to  the  sj)ine.  Tliirtv- 
eight  ounces  of  ptis  were  abstracted ; 
the  puncture  w  as  closed  as  i)efore  ;  the 
child  slept  well  w  ithout  an  opiate ;  the 
symptoms  all  vani>hed,  not  ag-ain  to  re- 
aopcar;  and  the  little  boy  was  soon 
playinc:  about  his  rf)om.  Res])iralory 
murmur  jrradually  returned  over  the 
\»hiile  leftside.  Thi-  heart  aflcr  some 
days  JM'gan  to  remove  to  its  natural  si- 
tuation, v*'as  soon  found  under  the  ster- 
num, and  in  two  or  tlirce  weeks  had  re- 
eslablislied  itself  in  its  right  plac4-.  As 
nothing  remained  after  tiie  second  re- 
moval of  the  fluid  but  debility,  which 


was  rapidly  diminishing^,  no  medicine 
was  given  to  the  child,  except  once  or 
twice  something-  of  an  aperient  nature 
when  the  bowels  were  not  sufficient] v 
open.  He  is  now  quite  stout  and 
healthy. 

The  only  observation  I  shall  make  on 
this  case  is,  that  the  rapid  and  favoura- 
ble convalescence  of  the  patient  appears 
to  me  to  be  attributable  to  closing  and 
healing-  the  puncture  immediately  after 
the  operation. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  to  PATHOLOGY. 

By  John  Alexander,  M.  D. 

One  of  the  Medical  Officers  to  the  General  Uispen- 
sar)'  for  Chililren,  Manchester. 


VERMINATION. 

In  the  autumn  of  1830  my  attention 
was  first  particularly  drawn  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper  from  tlie  fullowing- 
circumstancc:  —  I  had  been  attending- 
for  some  days  a  child,  five  years  of  ag^e, 
labouring  under  convulsions  of  a  very 
severe  character,  which  had  not  appear- 
ed to  g-ive  way  in  the  least  to  the  use  of 
leeches,  \  esicatories,  cold  a])plications, 
aperients,  and  subsequently  antis])asino- 
dics  and  the  warm  bath  ;  when  one 
evening-,  after  a  leng-tliened  attack, 
threatening^  dissolution,  a  worm  of  the 
lumbricus  teres  species  w  as  expelled  :  the 
exhausted  child  sank  into  a  longhand  |)ro- 
found  slce}»,  and  had  afterw  anis  no  return 
of  the  con\  ulsions.  The  ca>e  attracted 
my  especial  notice  on  two  accounts.  The 
child  was  a  firm-fleshed  little  fellow, 
A\  ith  a  countenance  any  thing-  but  ver- 
miuative;  and  the  most  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  subse(|uent  oacuatioiisdid 
not  bad  to  the  detection  of  any  more 
wdrms,  although  appro|)riate  medicines 
w ere  persevired  in  lor  some  time. 

Verminalion  appears  to  have  formed 
a  favourite  subject  of  speculation  with 
the  profession  at  all  periods ;  for  not 
merely  have  we  on  record  respectiiif;  it 
the  researches  of  IJag-Ji^i,  Linmeus, 
Redi,  Ileister,  Rud(dphi,  Butler,  Lister, 
Black,  Home,  Sinnnons,  Breiuser, 
Selimucker,  Hooper,  Rush,  Khind,  and 
a  host  of  modern  authors,  but  also  the 
earlier  \iews  of  (Jalen,  Celsus,  Aviccil- 
iia,  riiny,and  Hippocrates. 
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Tn  the  succeeding-  cui-sory  remarks  I 
purpose,  chiefly,  considering'  the  disease 
as  it  is  observed  in  early  life. 

Young  children  are  subject  to  three 
kinds  of  worms — the  ascarides  (or  small 
seat-worm),  the  cucurbitina  (or  short  flat 
worm),  and  the  lumbricus  teres  (or  round 
worm).  The  fourth  variety  of  human 
worm — the  taenia,  or  tape -worm — I 
have,  in  my  own  experience,  never 
known  to  be  expelled  by  a  young-  child ; 
which,  considering-  how  much  infested 
young  persons  are  with  worms,  is  some- 
what singular,  and  not  the  less  so  as  I 
have  been  informed  hy  practitioners  of 
undoubted  credibility,  that  they  have 
had  such  cases.  However,  the  records 
of  medicine  and  personal  observation 
incline  me  to  think  the  presence  of  tsenia 
in  the  bowels  of  the  young  a  rare  dis- 
ease ;  and  I  feel  strengthened  in  this 
opinion  by  a  late  declaration  of  Dr. 
Elliotson's  (made  at  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital) that  he  does  not  ever  recollect 
having  witnessed  a  single  instance  of 
it.  In  Germany  and  Switzerland,  I  am 
aware  that  this  form  of  the  disease  fre- 
quently affects  the  young. 

The  cause  of  vermination  remains  in 
utter  obscurity  :  at  one  time  it  was   said 
to  be  a  weakened  condition  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  overlooking-  the  fact  that 
this  local  debility  is  sometimes  more  an 
effect  than   a   cause  of  the  presence  of 
these   parasitic  animals.     It   was   sup- 
posed Ijy  some  writers  that  worms  are 
engendered  by  their  ova  being  swallowed 
in  our  food  ;  but  to  this  specious  expla- 
nation it  was  objected  that  the  alimen- 
tary canal  of  animals  is  the  only  place 
in  which  certain  worms  are  ever  found, 
which  of  course  would  not  be  if  the  ova 
were  imported   from  without.     Ag-ain : 
other  pathologists  (Dr.  Darwin  amongst 
the  number)   have]  advocated  the   doc- 
trine of  worms  being-  caused  by  a  gene- 
ral inactivity  of  the   absorbent  system  ; 
but  in  what  manner,  they  have,  unfor- 
tunately for  us,  not  proceeded  to  demon- 
strate.    Lastly,  these  worms  have  been 
supposed   to  originate  in  peculiar  intes- 
tinal secretions,  and  the  great  moisture 
of  the  young-  child's   bowels  has  been 
adduced  to  support  the  hypothesis.    But 
a  very  brief  review  of  the  theories  to  be 
found   in  medical  vvritings,  respecting 
vermination,  will,   I  think,  justify  the 
assertion  that  nothing  definite  or  satis- 
factory is  known  upon  the  subject,  and 
lead  us   to  agree  with  Dr.  Baillie,  that 
"  there  is  nothing-  in  the  economy  of  ani- 


mals more  obscure  than  the  origin  of  in- 
testinal worms." 

The  most  common  variety  of  vermina- 
tion is  that  form  caused  by  the  ascarides. 
These  ascarides,  or  seat-worms,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  are  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  vary  as  to  length,  being  from  a 
quarter  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
and  have  for  their  habitat  the  lower  part 
of  the  colon,  and  the  whole  rectum  more 
particularly.    Another  form  of  ascarides 
is  also  frequently  observed,  whereia  the 
worm   is    extremely  small,   and   hence 
called    the    thread-worm.      This  latter 
species,  viewed  through  the  microscope, 
is  characterized  by  a  sharp  head  ;  and 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  immediately 
dies.      The   child,  infested  with  either 
variety,  is  observed  to  have  a  pruritus 
equally  of  the  anus  and  the  nostrils,  and 
to  part  with  motions  of  a  slimy  charac- 
ter, small  in  quantity,  but  frequently  re- 
peated.   If  the  number  of  worms  be  con- 
siderable, some   headache,  restlessness, 
and  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  supervene, 
but  not  often  to  any  very  great  extent. 
In  these  cases,  tolerably  large  enemata, 
consisting-  of  bitter  aloes  suspended  in 
any  bland  liquor,  as  gruel  or  linseed  tea, 
give  immediate,  and,  if  repeated,  com- 
plete relief.     It  is  advisable  at  the  same 
time  to  administer  small  doses  of  rhubarb 
and  scammony,  to  change  the  status  or 
condition  favourable  to  their  reg-enera- 
tion.      Enemata  of  Harrowgate  water, 
bougies  smeared  with   mercurial   oint- 
ment, the  smoke  of  tobacco,  and  iced 
water,  have   severally  had  their  advo- 
cates, but  are  now  seldom  used,  less  ob- 
jectionable means  answering  every  pur- 
pose.    Dr.  Butler  entertained  the  sin- 
gular notion,  that  the  presence  of  these 
worms  was  "nature's  remedy  for  destroy- 
ing the  superabundant  morbid  humours, 
and  for  stimulating  the  first  passages  by 
their  crawling  motions,  and  thereby  as- 
sisting the  peristaltic  action  of  the  guts 
to  carry  off  what  remains  of  the  oflTend- 
ing  load."     Few  persons,  at  the  present 
day,  will,  I  apprehend,  be  found  to  ad- 
vocate   Dr.    Butler's    ingenious    view. 
Finally,  with  regard   to   the  ascarides, 
the  curious  in  such  matters,  on  referring- 
to  the  first  volume  of  the  Medical  Trans- 
actions, will  there  find  a  case,  related  by 
Dr.  Heberden,  of  ascarides  infesting-  the 
bowels  of  an  adult,  and  resisting  every 
mode  of  treatment  «hich  that  talented 
jjhysician  and  other  practitioners  could 
think  of    And  in  a  late  w  ork,  published 
by  Mr.  Ryan,  mention  is  made  of  these 
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wornifi  liaviiig-  been  found  in  the  bladder. 
Such  cases,  however,  are  not  met  with 
every  day. 

The  sATiiptoms  attendant  upon  the 
pre.sence  of  tne  cucurbitina,  or  flat  short 
worm,  are  much  more  numerous,  and  of 
a  more  «rcnpral  character.  The  nasal 
and  anal  pruritus  are  less  perceived,  but 
present ;  the  temper  is  irritable,  and  the 
child  subject  to  fj'rinding'  of  the  teeth, 
starting',  and  low  moanrnors  during' 
slumber;  the  countenance  is  of  a  pasty 
look;  the  skin  yello\»ish  ;  the  eye  dull, 
and  fre(pipntlv  surrounded  with  a  dark 
areola  ;  tlie  lips  and  nostrils  are  thick, 
swollen,  and  apparently  a'dematoiis ;  the 
breath  in  a  morning  is  fa>tid  ;  the  abdo- 
men tumid,  more  or  less  hard,  and  fre- 
quently ])ainful  in  the  umbilical  region. 
A  sudden  and  se\ere  pain  at  tlie  stomach 
is  a  comnum  symptom  of  vennination  ; 
as  also  are  griping  pains  suddenly  aris- 
ing and  a-s  suddenly  subsiding.  The 
child's  urine  is  either  very  plentiful  and 
pale,  or,  what  is  much  more  usual, 
.scanty,  thick,  and  of  a  milky  appearance. 
The  frrcal  dejections  are  extremely 
irregular:  at  one  time  constipated,  at 
another  frequent,  but  always  accompa- 
nied by  more  or  less  strong  and  offensive 
mucus.  This  fonn  of  disorder  is  so 
common  in  the  nursery,  that  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  its  description  ;  but  may  now 
proceed  to  the  treatment  I  have  gene- 
rally employed  for  its  removal. 

First,  as  to  diet. — P'resh  vegetables, 
pastry,  sweets,  and  salted  food  should  be 
interdicted;  stale  wheaten  bread  with 
milk  should  fonn  the  evening  and  morn- 
ing meal ;  and  the  meridian  repast 
should  consist  ol"  fresh  animal  fofid,sucli 
as  inutt«in-clioj),  boiled  fowl,  or  beef- 
steak, in  sniiill  quantity,  whh  the  treat 
before  mentioned.  Totliisniay  be  added 
the  various  animal  l)rolli>,  and  a  little  of 
the  best  rice  in  the  way  of  pudding.  It 
may  be,  and  frequently  is  objectt'd,  that 
the  hitherto  indulged  child  will  not  take 
to  this  dirt.  M  v  answer  is,  let  the  child 
fa-st  until  it  will,  and  the  perirxl  of  ab- 
stinence is  seldom  a  very  protracted  one. 
In  dispensary  practice,  the  cure  of  ver- 
minative  disonlers  is  constantly  delayed 
by  the  |>areMt  ixing  unable  to  aflord  the 
•ippro|)riate  diet  for  the  child  ;  and  ow  ing 
to  this  roinmon  occurreiur;  wc  are  ren- 
dered painfully  sensible  of  the  g'reat 
importance  attachable  to  a  regulated 
diet  in  these  cases. 

Next  as  to  medicine. —  It  has  been  my 
custom  to  administer  scammony,  jalap, 
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and  calomel,  in  small  doses  (suited  to 
the  ag'e),  every  alternate  night,  at  bed 
time,  succeeded  the  morning  following- 
by  a  small  dose  of  castor-oil.  There  are 
two  reasons  upon  which  I  think  the  pre- 
ference for  small  doses  of  aperients 
might  be  justified  :  the  first  is,  they  have 
a  better  opportunity  of  exercising  their 
alterative  ett'ect,  by  being  leisurely  J)as- 
sed  through  the  intestines;  and  the 
second  is,  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
verminative  eases  which  I  have  wit- 
nessed, the  little  sufferer  is  more  or  less 
troubled  with  partial  ])ndaj)sus  of  the 
low er  g;ut ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  powerful  purgatives  render 
this  local  debility  a  great  source  of  dis- 
tress. At  the  same  time  I  concur  w  ith 
my  esteemed  friend  and  colleague,  Mr. 
Scott,  in  thinking  that  the  first  purga- 
tive should  be  in  full  dose,  as  a  free 
evacuation  of  the  large  intestines  gives 
marked  relief  to  the  accumulative  dis- 
tention and  anal  bearing  down  accom- 
panying these  ca-ses.  Gamboge,  from 
neing  tasteless,  would  be  a  purgative 
peculiarly  adapted  for  children  ;  but  it 
IS  a  drug  which  sometimes  not  merely 
produces  great  nausea,  but  occasionally 
fails  altogether  in  acting  as  a  purgative  : 
hence  I  cannot  recommend  its  general 
adoption.  After  the  first  passages  have 
been  thus  relieved  for  a  week,  the  spirit 
of  turpentine,  mixed  with  castor-oil, 
may  be  given  with  the  most  salutary 
and  marked  effect ;  frequently  removing 
hundreds  of  these  enemies  of  childhood 
at  every  dejection.  The  dose  I  have 
generally  administered  to  a  child  of  five 
years  of  age  has  been  two  drachms  of 
each,  taken  combined,  and  on  an  eniptv 
stomach  ;  and,  as  a  little  tormina  some- 
times accompanies  the  remedy,  the 
mother  or  nurse  is  directed  to  give  occa- 
sionally a  little  warm  oatmeal  gruel, 
well  nutmegged;  and  if  the  medicine 
produce  temporary  intoxication,  (not  an 
unusual  eflect),  to  lay  the  child  (ui  its 
bed  till  it  pass  over,  .\nother  mode  of 
exhibiting  tiirnentinc  is  in  milk,  sweet- 
ened ;  and  tliis  fonn  will  sometimes 
agree  with  the  child's  stomach  better 
than  the  oni'jiist  mentioned. 

iiiiiie-wati-r  has  been  greatly  lauded 
as  a  beverage  in  these  eases,  and  I  appre- 
hend with  consi(!(ral>le  justice,  as  its 
certainly  beneficial  effect  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  not  merely  on  its  aiding  the 
removal  of  the  mucus  which  is  said  to 
form  the  chosen  nidus  of  these  worms, 
but  as  correcting  pciditv,  and  thus  act- 
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ing  medicinally  and  chemically  at  the 
same  time.  Of  course  the  necessity  for 
repeating-  and  continuing'  the  above  me- 
dicines can  only  be  determined  by  the 
attendant  circumstances  of  individual 
cases;  but  even  before  they  are  discon- 
tinued (and  I  have  g-enerally  persevered 
in  tlieir  exhibition  for  a  fortnight),  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  some 
strengthening-  remedies,  with  which  the 
cuiT  may  g-enerally  be  completed.  For 
this  latter  purpose,  the  infusions  of  cha- 
momile, gentian,  or  calumba,  with  the 
powders  of  iron,  bark,  or  rhubarb,  will, 
any  of  them,  answer  very  well. 

The  use  of  cowhag-e(the  dolichos  pru- 
riens  of  Linna-us),  has  been  strong^ly 
urged  on  the  profession  by  several  prac- 
titioners, more  particularly  by  Drs. 
Chamberlin  and  Thomas,  the  latter  of 
whom  affirms,  "  that  in  several  hundred 
cases  in  which  he  exhibited  it  in  the 
West  Indies,  along  with  the  submuriate 
of  mercury  and  jalap,  he  never  knew  it 
once  to  fail."  Had  the  latter  mentioned 
remedies  not  the  more  important  agency 
in  the  cure  ?  The  cowhage  I  have  used, 
but  not  extensively  enough  to  authorize 
m}'  venturing-  a  decided  opinion  respect- 
ing it;  and  perhaps  it  is  but  just  to  Drs. 
Chamberlin  and  Thomas  to  add,  that  in 
"The  Natural  History  of  Guiana,"  a 
work  replete  with  information.  Dr.  Ban- 
croft has  recorded  sentiments  equally 
favoui-able  to  this  now  little-used  medi- 
cine. 

Of  fern-root  (the  basis  of  Madame 
Noufler's  celebrated  remedy),  of  vale- 
rian, tin-powder,  iron-filing-s,  ground- 
glass,  &c.,  I  know  little,  further  than 
that  they  have  been  extensively  em- 
ployed as  vermifuges.  The  latter-men- 
tioned (if  administered)  must  be  given  in 
very  large  doses,  as  their  operation  is 
purely  mechanical. 

Daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  a 
regulated  diet,  are  assuredly  the  best 
means  of  preventing-  a  recurrence  of  the 
complaint  under  consideration.  And  one 
dietetic  article  I  may  here  with  pro- 
priety especially  allude  to,  and  that  is 
common  salt.  Although  I  cannot  agree 
with  Dr.  Rush  in  thinking-  it  valuable 
as  a  means  of  removing  worms,  I  cer- 
tainly do  esteem  it  highly  as  a  consti- 
tuent in  a  child's  food,  well  calculated 
to  prevent  their  regeneration  in  the  in- 
testines. 

The  destruction  of  the  third  variety  of 
vVorm  to  which  children  are  liable — viz. 
thelumbricus  teres,  must  be  conducted  on 


principles  similar  to  those  I  have  just 
described.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  re- 
mark, that  the  ileum  is  the  favourable 
habitat  of  the  worm — that  perseverance 
is  indispensable  for  its  removal — and 
that  although  the  least  common,  it  is  the 
most  dangerous  variety  of  vermination 
to  which  children  are  exposed,  as  it 
oftener  leads  to  convulsions  and  death 
than  any  other.  And  here  I  may  lay 
down  a  practical  fact  of  great  import- 
ance, that  the  non-detection  in  a  child's 
motions  of  any  woi-m,  is  not  by  any 
means  conclusive  evidence  of  the  child's 
being  free  from  them.  Therefore,  if  a 
young-  person  labour  under  venninative 
symptoms,  we  should  continue  to  exhibit 
appropriate  medicine  for  some  time,  al- 
though apparently  without  effect,  as  it 
has  been  well  observed  by  Dr.  Ai-m- 
strong,  that  worms  may  be  so  changed 
previous  to  expulsion,  as  not  to  be  recog- 
nizable. 

Vermination  gives  rise  to  many  sym- 
pathetic affections — in  the  brain,  in  the 
heart,  in  the  lung's,  in  the  stomach,  and 
in  the  bladder.  An  instance  of  the  fii-st 
of  these — viz.  a  sympathetic  affection  of 
the  brain — commences  this  paper ;  and 
since  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  I  have 
repeatedly  met  with  similar  ones,  though 
none  perhaps  better  marked.  It  be- 
comes, then,  a  matter  of  practical  import 
to  ascertain  the  features  by  which  the 
young-  practitioner  may  be  led  to  suspect 
at  least  the  existence  of  vennination, 
when  operating  as  a  cause  of  disorder; 
and  with  that  end  in  view,  the  following 
observations,  brief  though  they  be,  may 
not  altogether  prove  useless. 

If  a  child  who  has  exhibited  a  fretful 
temper,  has  been  irregular  in  its  bowels, 
has  a  tumid  abdomen,  and  has  been  sub- 
ject to  slimy  evacuations,  should  be  at- 
tacked with  cerebral  symptoms,  they 
should  first  be  met,  almost  exclusively, 
by  active  purgatives ;  for  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  cause  will  the  apparently 
cerebral  disorder  subside.  Again,  sliould 
a  child,  so  circumstanced,  exhibit  still 
stronger  symptoms  of  affection  of  the 
brain — as  dilated  pupil  and  epileptic 
paroxysms,  without  a  corresponding 
affection  of  the  pulse  and  skin — vermi- 
nation is  probably  the  source  of  disturb- 
ance. 

Should  a  young  person  be  troubled 
with  pain,  sometimes  referred  to  the  side, 
sometimes  to  the  epigastrium,  and  more 
frequently  to  the  umbilical  region,  and 
he  seeking  relief  for  a  tickling  cough. 
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unattended  with  expectoration,  tlioui,'-b 
considerable  emaciation,  antbehnintics 
A\ill  frc(]Uontly  prove  the  best  remedies 
lliat  can  be  exhibited,  as  thix  is  but  ano- 
ther form  of  the  disorder  under  con- 
sideration. 

Irrcg-iitarities  of  the  vascular  system 
are  frequently  observed  to  arise  from  the 
presence  of  worms.  Not  twelve  months 
ag'o  I  was  consulted  as  to  the  curability 
of  a  young-  lad}'  said  to  be  labourinnf 
under  an  afleetion  of  the  heart.  I  found, 
in  the  case  alluded  to,  an  intcrmittiui;' 
pulse,shortbrealhedness,tickliniif  couii-ji, 
and  a  countenance  certainly  not  unlike 
the  physioo-noniical  ex])ression  of  a  ])er- 
son  iabourinji-  under  an  atfection  of  that 
vital  org-an.  But  on  proceeding-  to  an 
examination  of  the  natural  functions,  I 
was  led  to  suspect  that  they  were  (juite 
as  much  concerned  as  the  heart,  wliicb 
might  only  be  suffering  sympathetically. 
The  treatment  for  Acrniination  was 
adopted,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  not 
merely  to  see  g-reat  numbers  of  worms 
which  had  been  voided,  but  to  witness 
the  young  person's  rapid  restoration  to 
health. 

I  have  known  some  well-marked  in- 
stances of  gastric  uneasiness  being  solely 
attributable  to  the  presence  of  worms, 
and  have  been  led  to  think  tiic  lum- 
bricus  teres  the  usual  cause  of  uneasi- 
ness; as  in  two  children  I  have  \»it- 
iicssed  this  worm  make  its  exit  by  the 
nioutli,  much  to  the  surprise  of  tiie  bv- 
standers.  Tlie  symptoms,  in  these  cases, 
additional  to  gastric  jmiti,  are  those  of 
worms  generally,  and  great  nausea  more 
particularly. 

The  sympathy  between  the  bladder 
and  tile  alimentary  canal  is  so  frequently 
observed  as  s<arcely  to  call  for  remark. 
When  the  latter  is  infested  with  Momis 
to  any  great  extent,  the  former  is  in- 
variablv  affected.  I  siiall,  therefore,  on 
this  point,  only  observe,  that  the  fre(juent 
disiiosition  to  urinate,  and  the  thick 
milky  state  of  the  water,  miirht  pro- 
bably mislead,  or  be  mistreated  by  the 
practitioner  who  failed  to  bear  in  mind 
the  intimati-  niations  existing  between 
the  l)ladibr  and  the  intestines. 

Having,  in  the  above  obscnations, 
attempted  to  des«Tib«'  three  varieties  of 
vermiiiation,  our  diaynnsis  should  not 
be  (onfiiicd  to  the  distinctions  lietwecn 
that  complaint  and  others,  but  should 
extend  to  the  iiujiiiry — how  mav  we 
know  tin-  jiarticular  form  before  us  .'  In 
W(  ll-iiiarked    cases    tlicre   is  litib-  diHi- 


culty;  as,  for  instance,  if  a  child,  hav- 
ing great  anal  and  nasal  pruritus,  be 
free  from  inordinate  ajtpetite,  tumid 
abdomen,  or  disposition  to  cachexy,  we 
may  feel  assured  the  irritation  is  uurelv 
ascarideal.  .A.gain:  if  a  child  l«e  ca- 
chexial  to  a  great  extent — have  little  of 
the  jiruritus  just  mentioned — have  an 
inordinate  liking  for  improper  food  and 
cold  water,  and  be  troubled  with  the 
before-described  symjitoms — in  such  a 
case,  great  jiart  of  the  intestinal  tube  is 
doubtless  affected  with  these  ]>arasitic 
animals.  Lastlv,  if  a  convulsive  pa- 
roxysm, cerebral  disorder,  or  particular 
abdominal  pain,  arise  in  a  healthy-look- 
ing child,  and  be  uiiaccounlalile  except 
on  verminative  explanation,  the  presence 
of  the  terttral  variety  is  indicated. 
Hence  our  diagnosis  as  to  ftirm  of  dis- 
order, in  the  majority  of  cases,  ap- 
])roaches  to  certainty'.  But  it  does  oc- 
casionally happen  that  the  bowels  of  a 
child  are  infested  with  three,  frequently 
w  ith  tw  o,  varieties  of  worm  at  the  same 
time.  In  such  cases  the  symptoms  are 
of  a  mixed  character. 

In  conclusion,  vei-y  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  post-mortem  ap- 
pearances in  these  cases :  a  lamentable 
fact,  too  easilj-  ascertained  by  reference 
to  the  pages  of  Baillie  in  past,  and 
IVIartinet  in  more  recent  times.  One 
reason,  doubtless,  is  the  comparative 
iufie<|uency  of  children  dying  solely 
from  vermiiiation ;  but  still  cases  do 
occasionally  ]>resent  themselves,  and 
should  the  author  of  the  jiresent  contri- 
bution ever  venture  to  resume  the  sub- 
ject, it  will  be  to  direct  attention  to  this 
much  neglected  but  interesting  field  for 
patiiological  iiKiuiry. 


SIR  A.  COO  PER  AND  MR.  GUTHRIE. 

THK  CASE  BRIEFLV  STATED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  (iazette. 

Sir, 

As  I  presume  the  controversy  between 
Messrs.  Key  and  Guthrif  has  draw  n  to  a 
close,  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may 
not  be  unwilling  to  gi-t  at  tin-  chief 
point  in  dis|iut<-,  which,  as  reganis  the 
views  of  Sir  A.  Cocqier  and  Mr.  (iutlirie, 
appears  simply  to  bi — what  are  liiejjre- 
cisc  boundaries  of  the  spi-rmalic  cord  im- 
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mediately  on  its  en  trance  from  the  abdo- 
men into  llie  inguinal  canal. 

Mr,  Gutlirie  conceives  that  the  de- 
scrijjtiou  ibrmerly  given  of  the  relation 
of  the  lower  marg-in  of  the  transversalis 
muscle  to  the  cord,  is  "  in  many  in- 
stances an  incorrect  description."  His 
observations  lead  him  to  describe  four 
varieties  in  the  relations  of  these  parts. 
In  the  first  (which  he  takes  to  himself  as 
a  discovery — nor  does  it  appear  that  he 
may  not  justly  lay  claim  to  it),  the  cord 
passes  throug-h  a  slit-like  opening-,  in 
the  lower  margin  of  the  fleshy  portion  of 
the  transversalis  muscle,  so  that  there  is 
nuiscular  fibre  above  and  below,  or  ante- 
rior and  ])osterior  to  the  cord  ;  and  simi- 
larly related  to  the  hernia  when  it  is  of 
the  oblique  species.  In  the  second,  the 
opening  or  slit  is  bounded  below  by  ten- 
dinous fibres,  the  muscular  fibres  not  ex- 
tending- so  far  inward  as  the  point  at 
which  the  cord  enters  the  inguinal  canal. 
In  both  tiiese  varieties,  it  is  evident  that 
the  slightest  muscular  contraction  of  the 
lower  fibres  of  the  transversalis  muscle 
w  ill  have  a  direct  influence  on  the  u])per 
extremity  of  the  ing-uinal  canal;  in  the 
healthy  state  this  disposition  will  have 
a  salutary  tendency ;  in  the  morbid  it 
will  tend  to  compress  the  hernia ;  and 
produce  strangulation  should  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscle  be  sj)asmodic. 

Mr.  Guthrie's  third  variety  is  where 
the  fibres  of  the  transversalis  pass  hori- 
zontally inwards,  and  after  contributing" 
to  form  the  lower  part  of  the  sheath  of 
the  rectus,  send  down  a  tendon  almost 
in  a  perpendicular  direction,  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  spine,  or  tuberosity  of  the 
pubes. 

The  fourth  variety  described  by  Mr. 
Guthrie  precisely  corresponds  with  that 
which  Sir  A.  Cooper  seems  to  reg-ard  as 
the  normal  condition  of  the  parts — viz. 
when  the  tendon  of  the  transversalis 
muscle  passes  iji  conjunction  with  that 
of  the  obliquus  internus  to  fonn  the  an- 
tero-inferior  portion  of  the  sheath  of  the 
rectus,  and  then  curves  downwards  and 
outwards  to  be  inserted  into  Gimbernat's 
ligaiuent,  and  into  the  internal  portion 
(for  a  variable  extent)  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, thus  contributing  to  streng-then 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  ing-uinal  canal, 
immediately  behind  tiie  external  ring-. 
Mr.  Guthrie  thus  confirms  Sir  Astley's 
description  in  the  fullest  manner ;  and 
the  great  difference  which  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  writings  of  these  two 
surgeons  makes  aj)pareat  bet\vecn  them, 


is,  that  while  the  latter  describes  the  va- 
riety just  alluded  to  as  the  constant 
state  of  the  parts,  the  fonncr  has  alluded 
to  three  other  conditions,  the  relative 
frequency  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  col- 
lect from  his  essay. 

Both  writers  maintain  that  the  inter- 
nal ring  is  muscular;  the  one  by  an  or- 
bicular an-angement  of  the  muscular 
fibres  ;  the  other  by  an  anterior  and  pos- 
terior, or  (according  to  his  own  nomen- 
clature), superior  and  inferior  bundle  of 
muscular  and  tendinous  fibres,  with  se- 
parate and  distinct  attachments.  But 
there  is  a  case,  according  to  Mr.  Guth- 
rie, in  whicli  this  ring  is  not  muscular; 
and  that  is,  where  the  conformation  of 
the  parts  is  according  to  the  third  va- 
riety, which,  judging  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  French  anatomists,  and  also 
from  personal  obseiTatiou,  we  are  led  to 
infer  is  by  no  means  uufrequent  in  oc- 
currence. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Guthrie  has  not  stated  in  what  number 
of  dissections  he  obsei"ved  the  conforma- 
tion described  in  his  first  variety  ;  for 
although  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  of  de- 
cided practical  utility  to  know  that  such 
a  state  of  parts  may  exist,  and  that  a  her- 
nia maij  be  exjjosed  to  the  eflects  of  a 
spasmodic  muscular  contraction,  stiU  a 
much  more  satisfactory  case  might  be 
made  out  were  there  data  sufficient  to 
authorize  a  conclusion  as  to  the  relative 
frequency  of  such  a  condition. 

From  the  above  statement  it  may  be 
clearly  inferred,  that  Mr.  Guthrie  has 
merely  added,  to  the  generally -received 
description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  in- 
guinal canal,  an  observation  peculiar  to 
himself,  which  fully  establishes  the  fact 
that  the  internal  ring,  or  the  parts 
escaping  through  it,  may  be  directly 
influenced  by  muscular  spasm.  Had 
Mr.  Guthrie  stated  the  result  of  his  la- 
bours, without  appearing  to  impugn  the 
accuracy  of  his  predecessors  or  coutem- 

Eoraries,  the  value  of  his  essay  would 
ave  been  more  fully  appreciated. 
Surgical  anatomy  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  congeries  of  facts,  bearing  upon  opera- 
tive or  medical  surgery  ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  this  collection  increases  in  accu- 
racy and  number  will  the  certainty  of 
practical  surgery  be  augmented.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  sir,  that  Mr.  Guthrie  has 
presented  his  views  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  inguinal  canal  in  an  interesting  and 
practical  manner ;  and  although  1  am 
by  no  means  disposed  to  give  jNIr.  Guth- 
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rie  the  credit  for  orig-inality  which  he  is 
evidently  w  illin£r  to  take,  it  is  my  opi- 
nion that  the  profession  in  g-eneral  are 
indebted  to  hini  for  his  remarks ;  hut 
more  particularly  those  who,  like  myself, 
are  eng-atj-ed  in  directinor  the  anatomical 
pursuits  of  some  of  the  rising  generation 
of  operating  surgeons. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Lecturer  on  Anatomy. 

Nov.  24,  183.3. 


COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS— 
A  REPLY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

In  the  letter  which  you  did  me  the 
honour  to  insert  a  short  time  ago  in  the 
Medical  Gazette,  I  forebore  to  notice 
one  part  of  the  subject  to  which  it  re- 
lated, not  through  inadvertence,  but  be- 
cause I  thought  that  the  arguments 
adduced  were  sufficient  to  j)rovc  to  can- 
did minds,  that  the  Fellows  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  do  not  deserve  the 
hard  names  which  have  been  imposed 
upon  them — that  thev  arc  not  exclusive 
monopolists,  actuated  by  selHsh  and  un- 
worthy motives.  From  the  partial  man- 
ner, however,  in  which  some  persons 
continue  to  reason  upon  this  subject,  it 
seems  not  unnecessary  to  make  some  ad- 
ditions to  my  Conner  statements.  I  con- 
tended before  for  the  justice  and  policy 
of  affording  some  advantage  to  those 
medical  students,  whose  education  had 
been  of  the  highest  order.  It  shouM 
have  been  stated,  that  graduates  of  Ox- 
fonl  and  Cambridge  are  rendered  ad- 
missible at  once  to  examination  for  the 
Fellowship  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
not  solely  on  account  of  the  extended 
course  of  intellectual  cultivation  which 
they  have  undergone,  but  also  on  ac- 
c<'nnt  of  the  moral  j)robation  througli 
which  they  must  have  passed.  It  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  constitution 
of  those  rnivcrsilies  is  such,  that  all 
who  I  liter  thrill  becoiiic  members  botli  of 
the  academical  body  and  of  some  snialicr 
society,  >»liiclj  enforces  its  own  rc'^'ula- 
tions  under  its  own  superint<-n(lin<r  ofh- 
cers.  The  slu<lents,  therefore,  are  ame- 
nable, in  tlie  first  place,  to  University 
discipline,  which  is  aided  by  an  exten- 
sion of  tlie  authority  of  those  I'niver- 
sitics  over  the  towns  in  which  ihcy  are 


situate  ;  and  they  arc  subjected  likewise 
to  the  closer  observation  and  more  imme- 
diate control  of  the  governors  of  their 
respective  Colleges.  It  is  this  constitu- 
tion of  the  English  Universities  which 
renders  them  more  efficacious  than 
others,  if  not  in  imparting  knowledge, 
at  least  in  forming  tlie  character  of  tlieir 
students.  It  enables  them  to  maintain 
a  stricter  discipline  than  can  possibly  be 
enforced  at  other  Universities  differently 
constituted —an  efiect  which  intelligent 
foreigners  have  not  been  slow  to  observe 
and  to  acknowledge.  And  it  stamps  a 
moral  value  ujion  their  degrees,  higher 
than  belongs  to  any  degree  conferred  in 
a  metropolis  :  for  until  the  general  cha- 
racter of  society  shall  l)e  improved,  edu- 
cation in  a  metrojiolis,  whatever  may 
be  its  scientific  and  professional  advan- 
tages, must  be  allowed  to  labour  under  a 
moral  disadvantage. 

It  has,  I  am  aware,  been  asserted, 
either  ignorantly  or  maliciously,  at  all 
events  most  falsely,  that  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  schools  of  extravagance 
and  immorality.  The  falsehood,  how- 
ever, of  such  an  assertion,  has  been  ad- 
mitted, even  by  those  who  are  by  no 
means  well  dis])osed  tow  aids  those  esta- 
blishments. It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
where  large  numbers  of  young  men 
are  collected  together,  many  of  whom 
have  been  nursed  in  luxury  and  indul- 
gence, that  the  excesses  of  the  hot- 
blooded  can  alw  ays  be  restrained,  or  the 
extravagance  of  the  wealthy  in  all 
things  curtailed.  But  these  out-break- 
ings constitute  the  exception,  not  the 
rule:  they  are  noisy  and  obtrusive  in 
their  nature,  and  therefore  attract  more 
attention  than  the  sober  demeanor  and 
regular  habits  of  the  great  body  of  stu- 
dents. In  fact,  at  English  colleges  such 
restraints  are  imposed  upon  irregulari- 
ties, and  such  difficulties  opposed  in  the 
j)ath  to  vice,  that  it  is  far  more  ea.sy  for 
the  virtuously  disposed  to  continue  vir- 
tuous there,  than  jicihaps  in  any  situa- 
tion except  the  bosom  of  a  private 
family.  Meamwhilc,  the  Icsscuis  which 
arc  daily  heard  are  those  of  religi(ni  and 
morality;  the  jtrinciplis  imbibed  aiv 
those  of  honour;  ami  the  fcilin^s  ac- 
i|uiit(|  iire  those  ol"  gintlciiitii.  If  tares 
spriiiij  up  ill  such  a  (!•  Id.  tliey  are  not 
its  natural  growth  or  principal  produce. 
Although  the  English  Universities  may 
not  be  perfectly  w  ceded  fidin  \  ice,  they 
are  far  indeed  from  being  nurseries  or 
schools  of  vice  of  any  description. 
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collp:ge  of  physicians — a  reply. 


Of  old  tlie  Colleg-e  of  Physicians  uas 
careful  to  look  to  the  character  of  those 
whom  it  admitted  to  the  Fellowship. 
Hence  every  candidate  was  required  to 
call  persojially  upon  the  Felhnvs,in  order 
that  each  Fellow — not  those  alone  who 
had  examined  the  candidate — might 
exercise  his  individual  jud<^ment  as  to 
the  propriety  of  admitting'  him.  In  its 
excellent  Statutes  de  Conversatione 
Morali,  the  Colleg;e  has  embodied  its 
ideas  of  the  moral  character  of  a  physi- 
cian ;  but  what  security  does  many  a 
piece  of  parchment  that  confers  the  title 
of  Doctor  afford  that  its  possessor  will 
realize  such  a  character? — that  he  will 
not  in  his  future  intercourse  with  the 
world,  and  with  his  professional  bre- 
thren, be  lured  by  interest  from  the  path 
of  rectitude  and  honour? 

The  author  of  the  Reply  to  my  former 
observations,  calls  upon  the  Fellows  to 
"  receive  into  their  body  every  phj'siciau 
whose  competence  to  practise  has  been 
proved  by  an  adequate  examination." 
But  no  examination  is  adequate  to  all 
the  purposes  required.  Examinations 
alone  are  very  imperfect  tests  even  of 
general  and  ])rofessioual  knowledg-e ; 
of  moral  character  they  can  be  no  test  at 
all.  A  plausible  examination  may  be 
passed  by  a  candidate  whose  knowledg-e, 
the  mere  effect  of  training-,  will  soon 
ag-ain  decline  from  its  forced  condition. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  know  in 
what  time  and  manner  it  has  been  ob- 
tained. And  if  the  present  diffusion  of 
education  and  intelligence,  and  the  de- 
mands of  an  increased  population,  re- 
quire, what  I  would  not  deny,  that  a 
wider  avenue  should  be  opened  to  the 
Fellowship,  it  will  still  be  right  that  a 
longer  probation  should  be  required  from 
some  physicians  than  from  others. 

The  author  of  the  "Reply"  would 
have  "no  distinctions  among- 2)hysicians 
except  such  as  arise  from  their  ag-e,  ex- 
perience, and  general  character,  in  the 
profession."  But  how  can  the  character 
of  candidates  be  estimated  at  the  time  of 
their  applying-  for  examination  and  for 
their  license,  except  from  the  nature  of 
their  previous  education?  At  a  later 
period,  indeed,  their  character  may  be 
estimated  by  the  profession,  and  by  the 
public;  and  for  a  character  thus  made 
known,  provision  has  been  made  under 
the  present  system.  The  most  distin- 
guished among  the  licentiates  have  in 
this  manner,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
been  admitted  to  the  fellowship. 


The  author  of  the  "  Reply"  appears 
to  complain,  that  licentiates  admitted  to 
the  fellowship  should,  after  examination, 
be  subjected  to  a  ballot.  But  this  is  no 
peculiarity  in  their  case.  Every  fellow 
has,  in  like  manner,  a  voice  as  to  the 
admission  of  every  candidate.  And  it  is 
right  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  a  member 
of  a  corporate  body,  Avhicli  he  is  bound 
to  discharge  with  integrity  and  impar- 
tiality, is,  to  provide  arig-ht  for  the  suc- 
cession of  others  into  that  body. 

I  am  asked,  "  whether  the  lapse  of 
twenty  years  has  made  any  alteration  iu 
the  views  of  the  College  on  the  subject 
of  access  to  their  Library  ?"  a  question 
to  which  I  would  willingly  reply  "with 
candour,"  if  my  knowledge  enabled  me 
to  do  so.  I  can  but  state  my  own  belief 
upon  the  subject.  In  former  years,  when 
the  licentiates  attempted  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  College  by  force,  I  cau 
readily  believe  that  a  desire  w  as  enter- 
tained to  exclude  them  from  the  librai-y. 
But  I  am  confident  that  no  such  desire  ex- 
ists at  present;  on  the  contrary, that  the 
very  opposite  wish  is  strongly  felt.  But 
difficulties  arise  from  the  deficiencies 
of  the  present  library,  and  from  the  want 
of  means  to  extend  i;s  utility.  The 
College  has  no  collection  of  modern,  or 
even  ofg-enerally  useful,  works:  it  has  no 
room  for  the  admission  of  readers,  but 
that  which  is  wanted  for  the  meetings 
of  the  College ;  nor  could  it  well  afford 
any  new  expense  for  the  safe  circulation 
of  books,  as  the  statement  recently  pub- 
lished of  its  accounts  may  sufficiently 
testify.  The  books  which  the  College 
possesses  were  left  to  the  Fellows — for 
their  sole  use;  and  they  are  bound  to 
transmit  them  uninjured  to  their  succes- 
sors. They  consist,  in  great  part,  of 
w  orks  which  are  only  occasionally  con- 
sulted ;  and  they  may  be  consulted  on 
applicatioii  to  anyone  of  the  Fellows: 
each  Fellow  being  thus  made,  as  it  were, 
an  unpaid  librariaii. 

I  w  as  induced,  sir,  to  trouble  you  with 
my  former  letter  by  the  desire  of  explain- 
ing some  circumstances  which  had  been 
misrepresented.  I  trouble  you  again 
for  the  sake  of  supplying  an  omission  in 
that  letter.  But  T  have  no  design  of 
entering-  into  a  controversy,  and  can 
therefore  promise  you  that  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  again  uponthesame  subjects. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
A  Fellow  of  the  College  of 

November  19,  )»33.  PhvsICIANS. 
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]\fP01PAf     PAyF'^rT'F  in  relation  to  the  supporters  of  rational 

reform,  run  the  hazard  of  placing^  tlieni- 

Saturday,  November  30,  1833.  ^^^.^  to„  n,upl,  {„  ^y^^  position  which 

the    trades'   unions,   and   combinations 

"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  ctiam  mihi.  dignitatem  ggainst   taXCS,     OCCUpV    with    rcg-ard     to 

Artis  Medicte  tueri ;    potestas  moao  veniendi  lu  "         .                               . '.-                          , 

publicum  sit,  dicendi  pericalum  non  recuse."  those  in  general  politics,  who,  w  hile  they 

Cicero.  correct    abuses,    in     doin;^     so     would 

still    wish    to    avoid     revolution     and 

JEALOUSY    BETWEEN    PHYSICIANS  anarchy.       But    such    parties,    thouj-b 

AND  GENERAL  PRACTITIONERS.  ,,^^^.,   ^^e    most    noisy,    are    by    no 

It  is  lamentable  to  observe  the  disunited  means    always    the    most    influential; 

state  of  the  medical  profession  in  Eng-  and    no    small   portion    of   the    bitter 

land,  and  the  evils  to  which  this  gives  ness  recently  displayed  in  certain  quar- 

rise,  in  the  violence  of  party  spirit  and  ters,  seems  to  spring  from  various  indi- 

jealousy,  if  not  hatred,  with  which  those  cations  afforded  by  the  government,  of 

belonging  to  different  departments  re-  their  disinclination  to  adopt  the  level- 

gard  each  other.     A  striking  illustration  iing  system;    and    that,    though    quite 

of  this  is  afforded  by  the  circumstance,  alive  to  the  manifold  corruptions  in  our 

that  one  of  the  great  ends  at  which  the  medical  corporations,    they  are    not  so 

most  violent  of  the  ]irofessed  reformers  "cll  convinced  that  the  ])rinciple  of  such 

at  present  aim,  is  the  entire  destruction  establishments  is  bad,  though  their  ar- 

of  all  the  existing  divisions  in  the  pro-  rangemenLs  be  defective;  or  that  the  ad- 

fession.     Science,  we  are  told,  admits  of  vanccment    of   medicine    and    surgery 

no  grades;  what  knowledge  is  required  would  be  promoted  by  suffering  them  to 

to  tit  a  man  to  practise,  let  that  be  e.\-  merge   in  the    Medico-Chirurgico-Apo- 

acted ;  and  being  so,  let  all  stand  on  the  thccarium  of  Wellington-street, 

same   level,   whether  one    year  or    ten  One  of  the  resolutions  to  be  moved  at 

may  have  been  spent  in  its  acquirement,  the  Westminster  Society  is,  that  there 

In  short,   il  is  assumed  that  a  certain  shall  be  but  one  "  Faculty."     Now,  if 

quantum  of  information  is  necessary  to  by  this  it  be  meant  indirectly  to  coun- 

constitute    a  medical   jiractitionor;  and  tenance  the  proposal  tliat  there   should 

that  this  having  been  ac<piircd,  all  divi-  be  one  common  temple,  in  which  medical 

sions  into  grades  are  not  only  nnncces-  t^ciencc   is  to   be    wor>bi])ped    as    "one 

.sary,   but  prejudicial.      If  we  were  to  and  indivisible,"  \«ithout  any  of  those 

take  our  opinions  merely  from  what  ap-  grades  which  at  jirescnt  exist,  we  are 

])ears  in  the  radical  ])ress,  or  from  the  quite  satisfied  that  if  such  a    Utopian 

unanimity  with    which  resolutions    arc  scheme     were     attempted,     the    fabric 

jiasscd    at    some    of  our   societies,   we  to    which    it   gave    rise    would    be    of 

should  be  inclined  to   imagine  that  the  very  short  duration.     IJut  if  it  be  in- 

profcssion,  almost  without  a  dissentient  tended  to  express  the  urgent  necessity 

yo'icc,    concurred    in   these    sentiments,  for  the  palpable  jealousy  and  jarring  in- 

But  there  arc  two  rea.sons  against  so  terests  of  our  ])resent  Colleges  being  re- 
hasty  a  decision:  first,  that  only  one  moved,  by  establishing  some  common 
side  of  such  questions  is  ever  entertained  bond  and  unity  of  ])urj)iis(  between  them, 
by  the  class  I. f  persons  who  contrii)iite to  — tht  n  do  \\r  most  fully  concur  in  the 
the  radical  journals,  or  would  be  suffered  sentiment.  It  souniU  plausibly  to  lia»e 
toajipear  in  their  pages,  were  it  otherwise;  tliiscnd  attained  by  uniting  all  the  depart- 
secondly,  that  the  debating  medical  so-  ments  of  medicine  under  one  head  ;  but 
eieties  in  London  represent  only  one  unless  not  only  all  the  existing  institu- 
portion  of  the  medical  profession;  and>  tions  were  annihilated,  but  all  the  feel- 
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iugs,  prejudices,  and  conventioiial  ar- 
raug-ements  of  society  were  to  be  up- 
rooted, its  accomplishment,  in  more 
than  the  mere  name,  would  be  a 
task  of  Herculean  difficulty.  We  are 
no  advocates  for  any  system  of  exclu- 
sion, but  we  are  much  in  favour  of  ranks 
or  gradations — open  to  all,  indeed,  but 
accessible  only  through  extended  cultiva- 
tion and  study,  proved  by  superior  know- 
ledge and  acquirements.  They  who  set 
their  faces  against  the  existence  of  grades 
are  chiefly  the  g'eneral  practitioners : 
the  tiuth  may  be  unpalatable  to  them, 
but  it  is  the  truth  notwithstanding;  and 
their  opposition  originates  in  an  expec- 
tation that,  if  all  distinctions  were  abo- 
lished, they  would  be  freed  from  the 
assumption  of  a  superiority,  which  is  too 
often  haughtily  maintained  by  the  phy- 
sician, and  frequently  without  any  thing- 
but  the  diploma  to  back  it.  Much  of 
this  feeling  has  been  caused  by  the  pro- 
fusion of  Edinburgh  Graduates,  who, 
since  the  peace,  have  settled  in  England, 
and  coming-  into  competition  with  the 
Licentiates  of  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries, have  claimed  precedence  on  the 
strength  of  the  Doctorate,  while  they 
have  often  had  nothing,  in  age  or  ac- 
quirement, to  justify  their  pretensions. 
The  physician,  instead  of  being  the  co- 
adjutor and  referee  of  the  apothecary, 
on  whom,  as  of  yore,  he  was  g-lad  to 
fall  back  in  time  of  need,  has  become 
too  much  his  rival. 

Now,  on  the  establishment  of  grades, 
and  commencing  witli  that  of  the  phy- 
sician, as  the  one  chiefly  aimed  at 
by  these  declaimers,  we  should  render 
the  station  open,  it  is  true,  to 
all, — but  of  such  steep  and  laborious 
ascent,  as  should  both  limit  the  number 
who  attained  it,  and  secure  that  respect 
from  its  eminence  which  at  present  is 
claimed, and  often  claimed  in  vain,  for  a 
mere  name. 

If  «e  were  concerned  in  the  re- 
organization of  a  College  of  Physi- 
cians, we  should  certainly  not  acknow- 


ledge every  man  as  entitled  to  admis- 
sion because  he  possessed  a  medical  de- 
gree, unless  the  terms  of  granting  such 
diplomas  were  very  much  altered ;  nor 
should  we  systematically  admit  or  ex- 
clude any  man  merely  on  account  of 
the  place  at  which  he  had  studied. 
Neither  do  we  think  that  admission  as 
a  member  of  the  College,  ought  to  carry 
with  it  a  place  in  the  governing 
body.  No  establishment  ever  was,  or 
ever  will  be,  well  regulated,  unless  the 
management  rest  with  a  limited  number 
of  its  members.  The  evil  in  our  pre- 
sent Colleges  is  not  that  the  government 
is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  mem- 
bers at  large,  but  that  it  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  self-elected  and 
irresponsible.  We  have  over  and  over 
again  pointed  to  this  as  the  greatest  of 
all  abuses  which  can  exist  in  any  body 
of  men  entrusted  Avilh  controlling  and 
directing  the  affairs  of  others.  Re- 
femng  still  to  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, we  would  limit  the  number  of 
those  entrusted  with  its  government; 
in  this  respect  assimilating  it  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  ;  but  we  would  have 
them  elected  and  responsible;  and  in 
this  respect,  how  unlike  the  sister  Col- 
lege! 

The  term  Licentiate  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished, as  unnecessary,  and  one  now  as- 
sociated with  the  idea  of  degTadation. 
All  who  possess  such  education  and  at- 
tainments as  to  entitle  them  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  College,  ought  to  bear 
the  same  name — either  that  of  "  Mem- 
ber" or  "  Fellow."  Those  who  do  not 
come  up  to  the  required  standard,  ought 
not  to  be  "  licensed"  at  all.  Indeed,  if 
this  were  conceded,  we  should  not  object 
to  any  reasonable  advantage  being 
given,  in  an  English  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, to  the  Graduates  of  English 
Universities. 

By  this  or  some  analogous  step,  the 
character  of  the  Doctorate  would  be 
raised,  the  number  practising  in  this 
department    diminished,  and    much   of 
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the  jealousy  which  now  subsists  be- 
tween the  physician  and  ffencral  prac- 
titioner would  be  removed.  Our  space 
prevents  us  from  proceeding  further 
with  this  subject  at  ])resent,  but  we  shall 
return  to  it  on  a  future  occasion. 

OUR  GERM  AN  CONTEMPORARIES. 

^\'E  are  indebted  to  the  (iazette  Medi- 
rale  i)f  Paris  for  an  interesting'  article, 
contributed  by  Dr.  Kiihn,  of  Lcipsig-, 
fiWmg  an  account  of  the  principal  me- 
dical periodicals  of  Germany.  Die  di- 
vision of  labour  in  that  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent is  certainly  carried  to  a  surprising- 
extent.  Some  of  the  German  journals, 
it  is  true,  are  devoted  to  medicine  g-ene- 
rallv;  but  the  great  majority  of  them 
are  s])ecially  consecrated  to  particular 
branches  of  medical  science ;  some  of 
them  are  journals  for  surgery,  and  others 
for  some  one  branch  of  the  surgical  art ; 
then  there  are  obstetrical  journals,  jour- 
nals for  legal  medicine,  for  mental  dis- 
eases, for  anatomy  and  physic dogy,  for 
pharmacy — and  a  large  number  are 
whollv  occupied  with  medical  literature, 
or  analvses  of  new  works,  and  tlic  con- 
tents of  other  periodicals,  foreign  and 
domestic.  We  do  not  intend  even  to 
enumerate  all  their  names;  but  we  shall 
mention  a  few  of  them  that  are  most  dis- 
tinguished, and  which  have  obtained  the 
hif'hest  reputation.  Hufeland's  jour- 
nal. Journal der practise/ten  Heilkinide, 
which  comes  out  monthly  at  Berlin, 
holds  decidedly  the  first  place,  both  in 
point  of  seniority  and  real  value ;  it  is 
fdited  bv  the  venerable  Ilufeland,  and 
bis  son-in-law  Osann.  Professor  Rust's 
iMaffazin  fiir  die  gesammte  Heilkuiide 
comes  next  in  point  of  imj)ortance;  it  is 
alsonublished  in  Berlin,  and  has  already 
reaciied  its  fortieth  volume,  though  it 
does  not  appear  regularly.  The  Archiv 
fur  medicinisrhe  Krfalirung,  Sv.  i.s 
another  Berlin  journal  of  high  charac- 
t«T;  it  is  conducte-d  by  Professors  Horn, 
\Vagner,  and  Nasse,  and  is  published 
every  second  month. 

But  besides  these  there  are  three 
other  perioflirals  which  ap])ear  urek/if  at 
Birlin  :  tin-  Winhi-nsrhrift  J'lir  die 
ffrsamiiite  Utilhiindr,  which  is  Casprr'.'! 
Kritisrhex  Hepertitrinm  in  anew  sli:ipf, 
and  the  two  .Medical  (iazetlis, — the 
MediriHiKr/ir  '/.ritutiff,  edited  by  tin- 
learned  llrcker;  and  the  lici  liner  Me- 
dicinische  Zeitumj^  by   Dr.  Sacks.     By 


the  way,  we  may  mention  with  some 
little  share  of  pride  that  the  "  Medical 
Gazette"  has  latterly  become  a  favorite 
title  among-  the  German  periodicals:  it 
is  borne  by  several  of  them,  thoug-b  none 
that  are  so  called — any  more  than  the 
Gazette  Medicale  of  Paris — can  boast  an 
equal  standing  w  ith  oui'selves  :  they  are 
all  junior  to  us  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette  ;  and,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
believe,  are  indebted  to  us  for  the  name. 

There  are  two  German  journals  de- 
voted to  Legal  medicine,  both  ajipearing^ 
quarterly:  the  one,  Zeitschrift  fur  die 
Staatsarzeneiliunde,h  edited  by  Henke 
of  Erlang-en,  and  has  been  established 
for  these  thirteen  years;  the  other  is 
comparatively  recent,  the  Magaziii  fiir 
die  gerichtliche  Arzeneiwissenschaft,  is 
published  at  Berlin,  and  edited  by  Dr. 
\\  ildburg.  Both  these  journals  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  e.vcellence,  and  are 
highly  esteemed  throughout  Germany. 

Professor  P'riedrich,  of  Wiirzburg,  has 
been  editings  a  journal  for  some  years  on 
Mental  diseases  and  Psychological  me- 
dicine. On  Anaton)y  and  Physiology 
there  are  several  periodicals,  among" 
w  hich  we  may  mention  Meckel's  Archiv 
fiir  A.  vud  P.,  published  at  Leij)sig-; 
and  Ticdcmann  and  Treviranus's  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Physiologie,  which  comes 
out  at  Heidelberg^. 

We  have  not  room  to  notice  the  pe- 
riodicals on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and 
on  Pharmacy ;  nor  in  the  department  of 
Medical  literature  can  we  do  more  than 
name  the  excellent  Bihliothek  of  Hiife- 
land  —  the  Litterarische  Annalen  (»f 
Hecker — the  Medicinische  Zeilniiy  der 
^i/A7rt;/r/e.«(  the  Foreign  Medical  (iazette) 
of  Dr.  Kalisch,  of  licrlin — and  Pierer's 
Allgemeinc MedicinisvheZeitung ;  while 
we  are  obliged  to  omit  a  host  of  others. 
But  the  preceding  notes  may  serve  to 
g-ive  our  readers  some  little  idea  of  the 
industry  and  zealofourGerman  bretliren. 


CLINICAL  LECTURE 

I'PON 

ANEIRIS.M  AND  THE  TYINfJ  OF 
ARTERIES; 

Delivered  ut  the    Middlaet  Hospital, 

Br  Sir  Charles  Bell. 


(lENTLEMKN, —  Wc  havc  fallen  into  arrcar 
on  the  occurrences  which  illustrate  thcim- 
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portaiit  subject  of  aneurism  and  the  tyinaf 
of  arteries.  Some  circumstances  I  must 
endeavour  to  recall  to  your  recollection ; 
but  something  is  still  present  to  your  ob- 
servation in  the  hospital. 

It  is  proper  that  you  take  up  this  sub- 
ject historically,  by  which  two  objects  will 
be  attained :  you  will  be  doing  a  duty  to 
your  profession,  by  honouring  those  to 
whom  you  are  infinitely  obliged — I  mean 
the  authors  who,  by  their  labours,  have 
brought  this  department  of  practice  to 
such  simplicity,  that  you  have  only  to  ap- 
ply the  rule :  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  you 
will  be  taking  the  most  direct  means  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
which  have  guided  them. 

It  seems  to  be  an  imaccountable  thing 
that  the  tying  of  an  artery'  should  fail  so 
often  in  the  cure  of  aneurism,  and  almost 
never  in  an  amputation.  You  never  see 
the  artery  burst  out  in  amputation,  unless 
by  suppuration  and  ulceration  of  the 
stump,  and  then  you  perceive  the  cause  of 
it.  Why  should  not  the  o])eration  be 
equally  secure  in  aneurism  ?  There  is  the 
first  point  for  your  consideration.  I  do 
not  know  a  more  important  one,  or  one 
that  has  been  more  neglected  than  this. 
The  fact  is,  then,  that  there  is  a  relation 
established  between  the  constitution  of  the 
limb,  and  the  condition  of  the  artery  that 
supi)lies  it.  There  is  ever  this  connexion 
between  the  part  to  which  the  artery  is 
going,  and  the  artery  itself.  How  else 
can  you  account  for  the  throbbing  of  the 
artery  in  inflammation  of  the  hand  ?  You 
have  just  seen  along  with  me  a  case  of  in- 
flammation of  the  hand,  and  the  artery  is 
beating  at  the  wrist  far  more  powerfully  in 
the  afl'ected  arm  than  in  the  other,  so  that 
it  is  evident  that  the  condition  of  the  hand 
is  influencing  the  artery.  When  you  take 
off  a  limb  and  tie  the  artery,  you  perceive 
the  artery  beating  against  the  ligature;  but 
even  before  the  stump  is  dressed  that  ac- 
tion has  somewhat  subsided,  because  with 
the  removal  of  the  limb  you  take  away  the 
natural  soui'ce  of  excitement  to  the  vessel. 
If,  instead  of  the  limb  being  taken  away, 
it  remains, there  is  the  relationship  between 
the  limb  and  the  artery  when  tied  as  be- 
fore, and  the  artery  is  still  excited  to  ac- 
tion. Here  is  one  reason  why  there  is 
more  difficulty  in  restraining  the  blood  by 
tying  a  vessel  above  an  aneurism,  than 
when  the  artery  is  tied  in  amputation. 

Coming  now  to  speak  of  the  importance 
of  inosculations,  I  feel  the  necessity  of  your 
studying  the  proper  authorities  in  your  pro- 
fession. Indeed,  you  may  judge  of  the  in- 
tentions of  your  teacher  by  the  works  which 
he  desires  to  see  in  your  hands.  If  he  re- 
commend some  meagre  translation  of  a 
foreign  work  as  your  text-book, he  means  to 
make  his  own  task  easv.     If  there  be  a 


science  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  taught 
in  a  superior  manner,  it  is  surgical  ana- 
tomy, or  the  principles  and  practice  of 
surgery.  In  respect  to  this  part  of  surgery, 
which  relates  to  aneurism  and  the  tying  of 
arteries — it  is  English— I  advise  you  to 
study  the  writings  of  John  Hunter,  and  of 
my  brother,  John  Bell ;  they  are  the  works 
of  men  of  genius,  and  as  such  contain  the 
principles  which  are  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  us  as  surgeons.  They  are  very 
diflerent  in  composition ;  whilst  both 
contain  many  excellencies,  both  may  pro- 
pagate errors,  if  ])articular  expressions  be 
extracted  as  practical  rules;  they  require 
a  commentator,  to  be  safely  studied.  More 
especially  on  the  subject  of  inosculation  I 
would  advise  you  to  read  my  brother's  ori- 
ginal works ;  and  in  order  to  do  justice 
to  the  su1)ject  and  to  the  author,  look 
back  to  the  circumstances  in  which  his 
treatise  v\as  written.  Place  yourselves  in 
the  condition  of  a  person  educated,  as 
you  may  suppose  him  to  have  been, 
who  had  before  him  the  systematic 
works  upon  surgery  which  were  then 
the  authorities,  and  ask  yourselves  with 
what  anxiety  you  would  have  inquired 
into  the  subject.  Reflect  with  what  in- 
genuity my  brother  has  investigated  all 
the  facts  that  throw  light  on  this  subject ; 
how  well  he  has  reasoned  the  matter ;  and 
the  important  conclusions  to  which  he  has 
come ;  for  example,  that  there  is  not  an 
artery  of  the  body,  in  the  groin,  in  the  ax- 
illa, or  even  the  aorta  itself,  which  you 
may  not  tie,  with  the  certainty  of  the  in- 
osculating vessels  carrying  on  the  circula- 
tion ;  and  that  you  will  observe,  not  by  a 
gradual  ])reparation  which  enlarges  the 
collateral  vessels,  an  idea  entertained  by 
some,  but  by  the  inosculating  arteries  be- 
ing always  stifficient  for  the  circulation  of 
the  limb,  however  abruptly  the  trunk  is 
tied.  TiTje,  all  this  reasoning  is  now  ren- 
dered unnecessary  ;  but  if  you  ai'e  not  sa- 
tisfied with  knowing  the  mere  rule  of 
practice,  the  mere  aphorism,  and  wish  to 
comprehend  the  thing  fully,  then  you  will 
consult  such  works  as  I  have  recommend- 
ed ;  you  will  see  how  gradually,  how  trem- 
blingly slow  withal,  and  with  what  fre- 
quent relapses  into  error,  men's  minds  were 
eventually  enlightened  on  this  subject. 
By  this  agreeable  mode  of  study  you  will 
better  comprehend  the  theory,  and  value 
the  rule;  and  you  will  learn  how  the  pro- 
fession has  been  raised  by  the  successive 
labours  of  ingenious  men,  and  by  none  so 
much  as  by  Mr.  Hunter. 

Well,  then,  you  know  that  the  great  ar- 
teries have  been  tied ;  you  know  well  that 
my  excellent  and  respected  friend.  Sir  A. 
Coo])er,  has  tied  the  aorta  itself,  and  that 
the  fact  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that 
the  inosculations  everywhere  are  sufficient 
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to  carry  on  the  circulation.  But  are  there 
no  ciffinnstances  in  wliich  the  inoscula- 
tion cannot  carry  on  the  circulation  ?  Now 
I  beg  your  attention  to  what  John  Hunter 
has  clone  on  this  subject.  You  know  very 
well  that  he  invented  the  operation  of  ty- 
ing the  femoral  artery  for  popliteal  aneu- 
rism. There  never  was  a  greater  misfor- 
tune to  the  profession,  than  that  the  ideas 
of  John  Hunter  should  be  sup])Osed  to  be 
fully  and  adciiuately  communicated  to  the 
profession  through  those  whom  he  left  be- 
hind him.  Accordingly,  you  will  find  it 
said  that  John  Hunter  o])erated  on  the  fore 
jiart  of  tlie  thigh,  that  he  might  tie  the  ar- 
tery where  it  was  sound.  Every  one  who 
has  attended  a  season  in  a  dissectiiig-roora 
knows  full  well,  that  when  aneurism  takes 
])lace  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the 
arterj-,  there  is  no  security  tliat  the 
artery  is  less  diseased  near  the  heart;  on 
the  contrary,  the  ossification,  or  disease  of 
the  coats,  which  precedes  the  aneurism,  is 
more  distinctly  observable  the  nearer  the 
artery  is  to  the  heart.  This  was  not  the 
reason  of  Mr.  Hunter's  operating  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  thigh ;  the  reason  was,  that 
he  might  tie  the  artery  remote  from  the 
dUease —  that  is,  the  aiieiirismal  tumor;  be- 
cause he  observed,  and  you  may  observe 
in  practice,  that  if  the  incision  be  made 
so  near  the  aneurism  that  the  inflamma- 
tion from  the  incision,  and  the  suppuration 
necessarily  following,  shall  implicate,  or 
connect  itself  with,  the  aneurism,  then  you 
have  the  whole  limb  in  a  state  of  inflam- 
mation with  sup])uration ;  but  if  you  go 
higiier  up,  and  if  you  make  a  neat  small 
incision  upon  the  artery,  if  you  do  not  dis- 
turb the  parts,  if  you  do  not  finger  them 
too  much,  but  neatly  take  uj)  the  artery, 
and  put  a  single  ligature  upon  it,  then 
there  is  no  inflammatory  action  produced 
ou  the  aneurism,  no  inflammation  or  no 
abscess  takes  place  in  the  liml),  an<l  then, 
and  then  only,  are  the  cullatcral  vessels 
suflicient  for  their  oftice.  Hut  if,  instead 
of  this  (luicscent  and  uninflameil  condition 
of  the  limb,  you  have  inflammation  and 
efl'usinn,  attended  witli  su]i])uration,  all 
the  collateral  vessels  are  choked  and  stop- 
l)ed  in  their  action,  then  you  have  mortifi- 
cation of  the  toes  ;  and  it  is  supposed  tiiat 
this  mortification  is  the  eflect  of  tying  the 
trunk.  .No,  it  is  not ;  it  is  the  eflect  of 
the  compression  of  the  ctdlateral  vessels. 
I  believe  this  is  pretty  obvious  now  to 
cverv'  surgeon  (it  has  always  been  obvious 
to  me),  but  it  is  a  thiutf  tliat  has  not  been 
so  early  noticed,  in  conM'<|ueiK'e  of  this 
wrong  interpretation  and  comment  on  31  r. 
JIunter's  imjirovcment — that  he  i)crrormed 
the  operation  liigii  up,  not  for  the  ])urposc 
of  tying  the  artery  remote  from  the  aneu- 
rism, but  to  gel  at  a  jiart  of  the  \essi-l  freer 
from  discuM-.  Sec  wlial  mischief  is  done, 
when  a  man,  not  iutcudcd  by  nature  to 


comprehend  the  genius  of  Mr.  Hunter,  is 
permitted  to  be  the  interjjreterof  his  works. 

Formation  of  Aneurism. 
The  first  thing  that  I  must  ask  you  to 
notice,  is  the  diflcrence  between  an  aneu- 
rismal  artery  and  an  aneurism.  An  aneu- 
rismal  artery  is  a  dilated  artery,  which  has 
no  dot  in  it;  whereas  an  aneurism  always 
has  a  clot  in  it.  This  is  not  a  distinction 
without  a  due  diflcrence.  The  aneurismal 
artery  is  an  enlarged  artery;  but  let  me 
state  what  takes  place  previously  to  the  di- 
latation. There  is  a  disease  of  the  coats; 
they  become  thickened ;  they  lose  their 
elasticity  ;  they  give  an  inert  resistance  to 
the  heart's  action  ;  and  at  last  a  fluid  ap- 
pears between  the  laniiuiu,  or  coats  of  the 
artery,  which  hardens  into  a  concretion, 
and  becomes  what  you  call  an  o.^ified  ar- 
tery. An  artery  in  its  natural  condition  is 
elastic  and  limber,  and  the  elastic  power  is 
the  only  kind  of  force  that  can  resist  the 
continual  action  of  the  heart.  You  know 
very  well  that  the  action  of  the  heart 
causes  an  impulse  that  will  (juickly  destroy 
the  firmest  textures— the  sternum,  for  ex- 
ample, or  the  vertebra? ;  the  blood  will  very 
(luickly  make  its  way  into  the  spinal  co- 
lumn itself;  nothing  solid,  no  inert  resis- 
tance, will  withstand  the  heart's  action; 
nothing  but  the  ela.sticity  of  the  coats  of 
the  arterj-  is  equal  to  oppose  the  pulsati(m 
of  the  heart ;  and  ccm.scquently,  when  tho 
coats  of  the  vessel  cease  to  be  clastic,  they 
begin  to  dilate  under  the  exj)ansive  force. 
15ut  the  dilated  artery  is  not  an  aneurism, 
for  it  has  no  clot  in  it.  Why  has  it  no 
clot  ?  Because  there  is  a  relation  esta- 
blished in  the  natural  cimdition  of  the  sys- 
tem between  the  inner  coat  of  the  artery 
and  the  blood.  As  long  as  the  inner  coat 
of  the  vessel  is  entire,  and  j)ossesscs  its  na- 
tural endowment,  no  coasulum  will  form 
upon  it;  l)ut  if  you  hurt  it,  if  you  dejirive 
it  of  its  a]q»ropriatc  (|uality  of  life,  if  you 
break  the  surface,  or  injure  it  in  any  man- 
ner, ])rescntly  a  little  clot  of  blood  forms 
on  the  injured  part.  Thus  it  happens  that, 
after  the  artery  is  dilated  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  inner  coat  cracks;  on  this  chasm 
the  blood  iniuiediatcly  coagulates;  and  now 
the  true  aneurism  is  forming — bv  the  fur- 
ther yielding  of  the  coats,  and  tlie  dilata- 
tion of  the  cellular  texture  of  the  artery. 
Happily,  the  moment  that  the  coats  give 
way  a  coaguliim  forms,  and  the  blood  so 
coagulated  is  di']>osited  in  a  succession  of 
layiTs.  \\  itliout  this  aicntion  of  co;igu- 
lated  l)lood,  and  without  these  successive 
layers,  you  would  not  have  a  true,  but  a 
(lifl'use([  aneurism.  Here  [presenting  it] 
is  a  sketch,  .shewing  you  that  the  true 
aneurism  consists  of  condensed  cellular 
membraiu'  which  was  aiound  the  vessel, 
l>ut  is  MOW  aroiind  thi'  liiiuor,  and  tluit 
there  are  man>  strata,  us  il  were,  of  coagu- 
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lated  blood.  It  is  the  mass  of  coagulated 
blood,  firmly  impacted  in  layers  against 
the  walls  of  the  aneurism,  that  sustains  for 
a  time  the  heart's  action  ;  but  at  length  it 
gives  way.  If  the  rupture  be  sudden  and 
large,  the  coagulum  is  not  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain the  pressure ;  the  fluid  blood  bursts 
out,  and  the  aneurism  is  diffused. 


Plan  of  a  section  of  the  aneurism. —a  a,  the  artery 
— h,  the  cavity  of  the  aneurism — c,  the  irregular 
and  imperfect  coat  of  the  seconday  aneurism — 
d  points  towards  the  clots  of  the  true  aneurism, 

I  know  not  if  the  profession  admit 
the  term  secondary  aneurism ;  however  that 
may  be,  it  is  important,  as  you  will  pre- 
sently see,  to  mark  the  circumstance.  It 
happens  thus  :  from  the  coagulum  of  blood 
in  the  first  tumor  giving  way,  and  the  cel- 
lular membrane  also  yielding,  the  blood 
escapes  anew  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
limb ;  thus  a  secondary  sac,  or  a  sac  exter- 
nal to  the  first,  is  formed  of  squeezed  coa- 
gulum and  condensed  cellular  substance, 
as  I  have  there  represented  with  my  pen. 

The  patient  to  whom  I  have  more  par- 
ticularly to  call  j'our  attention,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  house  on  my  week,  and  he 
lay  under  my  name ;  but  he  came  in  with 
a  recommendation  to  my  coUeague,  and 
the  consequence  of  this  has  been  de- 
lay. You,  who  are  naturally  desirous 
of  seeing  operations,  may  think  that 
we  sometimes  delay  too  long  in  operat- 
ing— that  is,  when  a  stone  case  comes 
in,  I  wish  to  delay  it:  in  a  case  of 
cancer,  perhaps,  I  wish  to  delay  it ;  but 
you  never  found  me  delay  a  case  of 
hernia,  or  of  aneurism.  In  this  case, 
finding  nothing   done,    I    urged   immedi- 


ate attention  to  the  man ;  I  stated  that 
he  should  be  bled  largely,  kept  low,  and 
that  the  surgeon  to  whom  he  was  recom- 
mended should  be  immediately  informed 
of  it,  otherwise  disastrous  circumstances 
might  occur.  They  did  occur ;  for  he  came 
in  with  a  small  hard  tumor  in  the  middle 
of  the  thigh,  and  one  morning,  shortly 
after,  you  saw  a  new  tumor  arising — a 
tumor  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  thigh ; 
the  next  day  increasing,  and  coming  up  to 
the  groin.  Now  that  is  the  circumstance 
which  I  wish  you  to  notice  under  the  head 
of  a  secondary  sac  :  where  the  first-formed 
sac  bursts  under  the  action  of  the  heart, 
and  a  secondary  irregular  tumor  forms. 
This  is  a  disastrous  circumstance :  it  is  the 
forerunner  of  disappointment  to  the  sur- 
geon, and  of  the  loss  of  life. 

I  have  just  said,  if  there  be  a  small  tu- 
mor, and  a  neatly-performed  operation, 
there  is  but  little  reaction  in  the  limb,  and 
all  goes  on  well ;  but  if  there  be  a  large 
tumor,  and  the  blood  not  contained  in  a 
regular  sac,  but  diffused,  there  is  more  re- 
action, more  excitement  of  the  vessels  of 
the  limb ;  and,  as  I  stated  before,  this  is 
the  forerunner  of  the  worst  symptoms. 
This  case  is  not  new  to  me  in  this  hospital : 
I  remember  a  man  being  brought  in  under 
my  late  colleague  Mr.  Joberns,  in  which 
there  was  a  small  pulsating  tumor  in  the 
groin.  We  all  agreed  that  the  operation 
should  not  be  delayed  ;  but  the  man  was 
in  a  state  of  great  agitation  :  (in  truth,  he 
was  conscious  of  undivulged  crime,  as  we 
aftenvards  learned).  On  this  account  the 
operation  was  delayed.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  tumor  enlarged  rapidly  to 
the  size  of  a  child's  head,  a  secondary 
aneurism  forming  over  the  first. 

This  patient,  then,  submitted  to  the  ope- 
ration, and  I  dare  say  you  saw  the  appear- 
ance of  the  limb  :  it  was  such  as  indicated 
to  me  that  the  operation  was  not  likely  to 
be  successful.  The  external  iliac  artery 
was  tied.  It  burst  out  on  the  seventh  day, 
and  then  the  common  iliac  was  tied.  All 
was  done  carefully  and  dexterously  by  Mr. 
Mayo.  But  these  cases  are  most  of  all  un- 
favourable :  I  mean  tho-^e  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  break  up  the  wound,  to  dissect 
again  for  the  artery,  and  take  it  up  in  a 
higher  situation.  The}'  do  not  succeed. 
Why  ?  For  the  same  reason  that  I  have 
given  you  :  there  is  too  much  injury  to  the 
parts,  too  much  excitement,  too  much  in- 
flammatory action  raised;  all  of  which 
tend  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  surgeon. 

I  proceed  to  mention  to  you  the  mode 
of  operating  in  this  kind  of  aneurism,  not 
with  reference  to  the  present  case,  but  ge- 
nerally with  reference  to  the  common  ope- 
ration. A  question  was  agitated  amongst 
us  about  the  propriety  of  tying  the  artery 
below  Poupart's  ligament :  that  question 
has   been  already  considered  and  decided 
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upon ;  and  here  you  see  tlie  necessity  of 
our  taking  up  the  subject  historically. 
Mr.  C'line,  junior,  thought  that  he  im- 
proved upon  the  suggestion  of  3Ir.  Aber- 
nethy,  by  operating  below  instead  of  above 
the  ligament.  He  was  wrong  here,  and  his 
success  was  correspondent  to  his  error  of 
judgment.  Why  did  3Ir.  Abernethy  pro 
pose  to  operate  above  Poupart's  ligament  ? 
First,  in  a  just  and  sensible  imitation  of 
Mr.  Hunter,  that  his  incision  might  be  re- 
moved from  the  diseased  parts,  so  as  to 
avoid  inflammation  of  the  aneurism;  and 
secondly,  on  the  principle  of  tying  the  ar- 
tery where  there  is  a  great  length  of 
vessel,  without  its  niving  off  a  branch. 
We  find,  by  sad  experience,  that  if  the 
artery  be  tied  immediately  below  a  branch, 
the  blood  comes  down  direct  to  the  liga- 
ture— no  clot  is  formed  behind  the  liga- 
ture— there  is  nothing  soft  to  receive  the 
impulse  of  the  heart,  or  to  check  its  ac- 
tion, and  the  continual  pulsation  of  the 
coats  of  the  vessel  against  the  ligature 
causes  t^iese  coats  to  ulcerate  ;  but  where 
you  have  a  large  space  without  a  vessel 
being  given  off,  a  large  clot  is  formed  to 
receive  the  impulse,  and  in  a  manner  to 
protect  the  artery  from  the  beating  of  its 
coats  against  the  ligature.  You  know  that 
when  you  operate  above  the  epigastric  ar- 
tery, you  have  the  length  of  your  finger, 
nay  more  of  the  arter)-,  without  its  giving 
off  a  branch ;  and  therefore  you  have  a 
large  space  in  which  the  blood  remains,  as 
in  a  cul  de  sac,  in  which  it  coagulates;  and 
the  length  of  the  cuagulum  thus  formed  is 
the  security  against  hjemorrhage.  There- 
fore we  ))ut  aside  the  question  at  once,  of 
operating  below  Poupart's  ligament. 

The  next  thing  that  you  are  to  attend 
to  in  this  operation  is  the  place  and  form 
of  the  incision.  You  saw  it  made  in  the 
line  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  as  if  the 
surgeon  were  about  to  cut  into  the  abdo- 
men.  But  that  is  not  the  object:  he 
cuts  through  the  integuments  —  he  cuts 
through  the  external  obli(|uc— lie  cuts 
thronsfli  a  little  of  the  lower  edge  of  the 
internal  obliiiue  and  transvcrsalis  —  he  then 
pushes  the  muscles  up,  and  pushes  back 
the  peritoneum.  There  lie  feels  the  artery 
beating.  Now  if,  in  this  stage  of  the  ope- 
ration, you  seek  to  pass  the  needle  around 
the  artery,  which  seems  so  distinct  under 
your  finger,  you  will  be  disappointed,  and 
may  do  harm;  for  you  must  reeolKct  that 
the  artery  lies  under  a  fascia,  and  that  no 
cflort  which  you  can  with  proper  precau- 
tion make  to  piuss  your  needle,  will  succeed. 
You  will  therefore  proceed  carc-fullv,  and 
do  not  ftar  to  take  full  time  to  penetrate 
the  fascia.  It  is  not  the  just  object  of  cri- 
ticism tliut  due  time  is  taken  on  such  an 
•Ki-asion  as  this,  since  delay  can  arise  only 
from  a  proper  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 


surgeon.  I  dislike  all  haste — I  dislike,  as 
I  said  before,  all  over-boldness.  Now  the 
fascia  above  the  artery  is  scratched,  and  at 
length  opened ;  and  when  you  have  got 
the  point  of  a  probe  or  of  an  aneurismal 
needle  through  it,  it  passes  with  ease 
around  the  artery ;  because  you  know  that 
immedirtely  around  the  artery  the  cellular 
membrane  is  loose.  You  jjass  down  the 
blunt  needle  on  the  outside,  because  you 
are  not  afraid  of  injuring  the  nene,  and 
bring  it  up  cautiously  on  the  inside;  and 
while  doing  this  you  are  verv'  careful  of 
the  great  vein,  because  here  the  wound  of 
the  vein  is  as  dangerous  a.s  the  wound  of  the 
artery :  there  being  no  valve  above  this, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  whole  blood 
of  the  superior  part  of  the  body  flowing 
from  such  a  wound. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  artery 
be  surrounded  with  the  ligature,  with- 
out separating  it  too  much  from  its 
connexions.  To  enable  you  to  accom- 
plish this,  you  must  remember  not  to 
keep  the  patient  stretched  over  the  edge  of 
the  table  ;  forif  he  be  sostretched,  the  artery 
is  tense  :  but  you  bend  the  body  forward, 
and  make  an  assistant  raise  the  limb,  and 
then  you  can  take  the  artery  between  your 
finger  and  thumb,  and  positively  bring  it 
into  view.  This  you  may  try  in  the  dis 
.secting-room  on  a  dead  body.  You  will 
find  that  you  can  raise  the  artery,  and 
bring  it,  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  out 
from  the  vein. 

Mixle  of  tyiu^  the  arterii. — But  here  I 
must  make  a  remark  on  the  mode  of  tying 
arteries  ;  which  is  a  very  important  sub- 
ject When  the  artery  gives  way,  it  is  ne- 
ces.sary  that  we  scrutinize  and  endeavour  to 
discover  if  there  be  not  some  method  of 
operating  which  will  ensure  the  success  of 
the  operation.  I  have  nothing  new  to  say 
on  this  point,  nor  have  I  had  for  many  a 
long  year;  because  I  wa.s  educated  in  the 
principles  which  I  have  since  learned  cx- 
l)erinientally  to  be  correct.  There  has 
i)ecn  much  said  about  broad  ligatures  and 
round  ligatures.  You  saw  that  the  round 
silk  ligature  wa.s  used  in  this  case;  and  1 
must  also  notice,  that  it  is  the  mode  of  my 
colleague  to  draw  the  ligature  very  tight 
around  the  artery.  In  amputation  I  care 
not  about  it,  because  any  thing  will  do 
to  stoj)  the  artery,  when  the  limb  is  away; 
but  where  the  limb  remains,  as  in  aneu- 
rism or  wounded  artery,  there  is  a  conti- 
nual excitement  of  the  artery-,  and,  more- 
over, the  artery  being  disciLsed  before  the 
aneurism  forms,  we  have  in  such  a  case 
to  attend  solicitously  to  every  circumstance. 
^^'hy  have  surgeons,  then,  recommended 
the  small  round  ligature?  It  is  recom- 
mended upon  the  strength  of  the  facts  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  Jones,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Haemorrhage.     If  you  tic  such  a  ligature 
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around  an  arterj',  and  draw  it  firmly,  and 
if  you  then  take  it  off,  and  dissect  out  the 
parts,  you  will  find  that  the  intenial  coats 
are  broken :  this  is  the  fact,  as  all  anato- 
mists have  known.  It  is  the  reasoning 
upon  it  to  which  I  object.  They  say  that 
it  is  necessary,  for  the  security  of  the  artery, 
that  its  inner  surface  should  be  brought 
into  the  state  of  an  incised  wound.  A  false 
theory,  sooner  or  later,  is  sure  to  be  fol- 
lowed i)y  an  unhappy  practice ;  and  when 
I  saw  it  takinsf  hold  of  the  mind  of  the 
profession,  I  said  to  the  pupils  of  that  day 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  this  cut- 
ting of  the  coats  by  the  ligature.  I  put  a 
large  and  soft  ligature  round  the  carotid 
of  a  sow,  and  though  the  ligature  was 
never  drawn,  and  never  mechanically  in- 
terrupted the  blood,  yet  the  clot  formed, 
and  final  obstruction  of  the  tube  took  place. 
The  experiment  was  repeated  on  an  ass ;  this 
was  done  to  shew  that  the  mere  contact  of 
the  ligature  inflamed  the  vessel,  injured  it 
in  the  manner  I  have  already  hinted  at,  and 
caused  a  coagulura  to  form  in  the  inside  of 
it.  I  did  not,  by  this  experiment,  mean  to 
recommend  a  new  mode  of  applying  a  li- 
gature, but  only  to  correct  an  idea  that  I 
saw  gaining  ground,  and  which  I  was  con- 
fident was  an  unhapijy  one.  Surgeons 
M-ere  cutting  through  the  coats  of  the  ar- 
tery, to  secure  the  patient  against  secondary 
haemorrhage. 

You  are  now  studying  in  the  dissecting- 
room  :  I  have  been  there  from  sixteen  years 
of  age,  dissecting  and  preparing  for  lec- 
turing. Do  not  I  well  remember,  that  if 
I  tied  the  tube  too  firmly  in  the  artery,  for 
injecting  the  lower  extremitj'— for  exam- 
ple, the  iliac  vessel — when  I  drove  the  in- 
jection, it  burst  out  at  that  place?  Do 
not  I  well  remember,  that  if  I  were  in- 
jecting one  limb,  and  wished  to  prevent 
the  wax  going  to  the  other,  and  if  I  tied 
the  artery  too  firmly,  when  I  threw  the 
injection  from  the  syringe  the  vessel  burst 
where  it  was  tied?  Thus,  then,  by  tying 
the  artery  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  the 
coats,  what  you  term  eitnivusatwn  takes 
place  when  you  inject  it ;  and  the  familiar 
-occurrence  in  the  dissecting-room  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject  of  secon- 
dary hasmorrhage.  In  short,  I  conceive 
that  in  tying  such  an  artery  as  the  external 
iliac,  you  should  take  a  ligature  of  five 
threads,  and  should  tie  it  so  as  to  present 
as  soft  and  flat  a  surface  as  possible  to  the 
vessel ;  and  you  should  not  draw  it  so 
tightly  as  to  cut  deep  into  the  coats  of  the 
artery.  That  is  my  recommendation  to 
you:  but  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that 
many  surgeons  think  differently. 

Tiding  the  Carotid. — In  connexion  with 
this  subject,  you  have  a  case  where  the 
carotid  artery  was  tied.  This  leads  us  to 
reflect  upon  the  difference  of  the  effect  of 


tying  the  main  vessel  of  a  limb  and  the 
carotid.  The  carotid  artery  was  here  tied 
on  account  of  the  tumor  termed  ikpius.  You 
have  seen  this  disease  in  its  different  stages, 
during  the  short  part  of  the  season  that  is 
past.  It  occurred,  in  one  case,  in  the  neck 
of  a  child,  and  you  saw  how  the  assistant- 
surgeon  operated  on  it.  by  passing  the  long 
hare-lip  pins  under  it,  and  surrounding  its 
base  with  a  ligature.  This  is  better  than 
cutting  out  the  diseased  part  with  a  knife 
in  such  cases.  To  have  cut  this  tumor 
from  the  side  of  the  throat  would  have 
been  attended  with  great  hemorrhage. 
Besides,  by  the  mode  which  you  have 
seen,  more  inflammation  is  produced,  and 
more  compression  at  the  same  time; 
whereby  there  is  a  greater  probability  of 
destroying  the  root  of  the  tumor  by  con- 
densation. This  has  the  further  recom- 
mendation of  being  Mr.  Brodie's  practice. 

This  is  the  disease  which,  in  its  aggra- 
vated fonn,  is  the  aneurism  by  anastomo- 
sis of  Mr.  John  Bell.  The  second  case  is 
of  that  kind.  You  find  a  child  with  a  soft 
woolly  tumor,  having  a  red  spot  on  its 
most  prominent  part :  this  tumor  is  before 
the  ear,  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and 
extending  to  the  cheek — that  is  to  say,  it 
is  so  entirely  incorporated  with  bone, 
blood-vessels,  and  nerves,  that  you  can  nei- 
ther operate  with  the  knife  nor  include  it 
in  ligatures.  For  this  disease,  the  carotid 
is  tied. 

But  before  I  speak  of  the  propriety  of 
that  operation,  I  shall  endeavour  to  answer 
the  question  that  has  been  put  to  me — viz. 
what  is  it  that  is  so  formidable  in  this  ap- 
parently simple  tumor  ?  This  tumor  very 
often  appears  as  a  stain  or  coloured  spot 
on  the  skin  at  birth,  and  gradually  it  as- 
sumes the  size  and  character  which  you 
have  seen, — an  irregular  soft  swelling,  of 
a  bluish  colour,  from  which  you  can 
squeeze  the  blood  as  from  a  set  of  cells  or 
vessels.  You  have  observed  the  mulberry- 
like  projection  on  the  surface :  it  is 
through  it  that  it  bleeds  ;  for  that  soft  and 
vascular  projection  not  only  bleeds  when 
touched,  but  often  bleeds  profusely  and 
periodically.  This  tumor,  troublesome 
and  dangerous  when  thus  making  its  pro- 
gress to  the  skin,  is  doubly  so  when  it 
makes  its  way  inward.  Thus  I  have 
known  it  on  the  cheek  make  progress  to 
the  cavity  of  the  nose,  and,  incorporating 
with  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  bleed 
till  the  patient  was  blanched  like  wax. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of 
tying  the  carotid  artery  for  such  a  tumor. 

[At  this  part  of  the  lecture,  one  of  the 
surgeons  requested  Sir  Charles  Bell's  opi- 
nion on  a  case  of  stangulated  hernia,  and 
the  pupils  went  to  the  operating  theatre. 
The  lecturer  promised  to  resume  the  sub- 
ject at  the  next  meeting.] 
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Nov.  12,  1833, 

This  was  the  first  of  theeveninpr  mcctinfrs 
for  the  season.  A  |  aperwas  read  "  Un  the 
Appearances  and  Trealment  of  Fracture  of  the 
\eck  of  the  Femur,  wiihin  the  Capsule;  ivith 
Cases  and  Dissectiotis :  by  31  r.  Howship." 

The  author  commenced  by  noticina:  the 
iiii'^ettled  state  of  opinion,  as  to  union, 
briefly  tracini^  the  successive  stages  of  that 
interesting  j)rocess,  in  common  cases  of 
fracture,  as  deduced  from  his  experiments 
on  the  subject,  published  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Socictv, 
and  thence  drawing  a  comparative  view  of 
the  mtxle  in  which  nature  effecte  the  union 
of  fracture  of  the  femur  within  the  caj)- 
sule,  and  as  to  the  power  which  she  ap- 
pears to  possess  for  establishing  ossific 
union  in  such  cases. 

The  author  next  described  the  changes 
observed  in  the  scat  of  the  injury,  and 
after  paying  a  just  tribute  of  praise  to  tiie 
observations  of  Dr.  C'olles,  and  also  to  3Ir. 
I.angstafP,  proceeded  to  state  his  own  o])i- 
nion,  which  favours  the  practicability  of 
cssitic  union,  where  the  age  of  the  patient 
is  not  too  far  advanced,  the  constitution 
pood,  and  tlie  fractured  surfaces  retained 
in  apposition. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment,  the  author 
decidedly  advocated  permanent  extension ; 
concisely,  yet  clearly,  explaining  the  means 
to  be  used  in  its  adoption  and  manage- 
ment, by  Desault's  splint,  or  by  the  double- 
inclini(l  plane. 

'I'he  ol)jections  to  the  use  of  Desault's 
splint  Wire  next  mentioned,  and  some  few 
<if  the  manv  cases  in  which  it  has  perfectly 
answered  it  <  i)urposc  briefly  adverted  to'; 
in  one  of  which,  a  circumstance  somewhat 
unusual,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  stated 
to  have  occurred.  The  patient,  a  gentle- 
man whose  thigh  having  been  twice  frac- 
tured before,  in  the  same  part  (just  below 
the  trochanters)  was  from  the  second  acci- 
dent found  to  bo  three  inches  shorter  than 
the  other,  presented,  after  the  third  time 
of  breaking,  vo  satisfactory  a  testimonial 
in  favour  of  the  treatment,  that  the  limb, 
it  was  said,  had  recovered  more  tlian  two 
inches  of  its  length,  and  wlien  united  was 
found,  i)y  measurement,  onlv  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  shorter  tiian  its  fellow  ! 

Tiie  casts  wiiicii  conclude  the  j)aper  are 
nine  in  number;  and  the  preitarations 
that  illustrate  eight  of  them,  from  .Air. 
Howship's  collection,  were  placed  ujxia 
the  table  of  tlie  Society,  for  the  insi)ection 
of  the  members. 

The  subjects  of  the  ca.ses  were  all  fe- 
males; the  youngest  'hi,  the  oldest  79  yiars 
of  age.  They  were  all  instances  in  which 
Mr.H.  had  been  enabled  to  ascertain  the  par 
ticulars  of  their  historv-,  and  in  which  the 


injury  was  the  consequence  of  a  fall  upon 
the  trochanter.  The  examinations  state, 
and  the  preparations  demonstrate,  the  aji- 
pcarances,  as  obsened  -it  tlie  intenals  of 
three  weeks,  two  months,  five  months,  ten 
months,  twenty-two  iiKuiths,  eisjlu  vi-ars, 
and  fourteen  years,  after  the  accident. 

In  two  of  the  cases,  the  injury  occurred 
without  any  immediate  shortening  what- 
ever of  the  limb;  and  in  one,  by  placing 
the  fractured  surfaces  in  apjiosition,  nearly 
three  months  after  the  accident,  retaining 
them  in  that  state  for  a  fortnight,  a  very  tine 
specimen  of  j)erfectly  comjjact  ligamentous 
union  was  produced. 

MEDICAL  REFORM. 

WESTMINSTER    MEDICAL    SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Westminster  Medical 
Society,  held  on  Saturday  last,  the  2^3d  inst. 
and  which  was  very  numerously  attended, 
the  three  resolutions  which  stand  first  were 
put  and  carried  unanimously;  the  other 
six  are  to  be  discussed  this  evening : — 

1.  That  this  Society  participates  in  the 
feelings  which  so  generally  pervade  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  as  to 
the  necessity  of  a  parliamentary  iuijuirv 
into  the  state  of  the  medical  profession  in 
these  kingdoms,  with  a  view  to  its  being 
placed  on  a  footing  more  suited  to  the  ail- 
vanced  state  of  medical  science,  as  well  as 
more  consonant  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the 
present  age. 

•2.  That  the  grievances  at  present  so 
generally  complained  of  by  the  niemhers 
of  the  medical  profession,  appear  to  the 
Society,  in  a  great  measure,  to  arise  from 
the  existing  cimstitution — whether  by 
charters,  statutes,  or  bye-laws — of  .some 
of  the  medical  incorjiorations,  to  which  the 
duty  of  regulating  the  ])rofession  in  this 
country  has  been  entrusted. 

3.  That  by  the  charter  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,  being 
granted  prior  to  the  union  with  .Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  at  a  period  when  the 
jtractice  of  medicine  was,  in  many  of  its 
essential  features,  diflerent  from  that  of 
the  present  day;  and  its  jurisdiction  being 
virtually  limited  to  physicians  practising 
within  .seven  miles  of  London ;  is  inade- 
quate to  the  important  objects  for  which 
the  charter  was  framed  ;  and  the  bye-laws 
of  the  Cidlege,  establishing  an  arbitrary 
distincliim  of  ])ractising  jihysicians  into 
two  classes,  or  grades,  bus  jiroved,  and  if 
I)ennittcd  to  exist  will  continue  to  be,  a 
source  of  jealousy,  wlicii  the  interests  of 
the  public  require  Uie  utmost  cordiality 
and  harmony. 

I.  That  tlie  privileges  conferred  by  tiie 
charter  of  the  Royal  C(dlege  of  Surgeons, 
limiting  the  number  of  memlHr.s  of  the 
Council  to  twenty-one,  and  giving  to  Uiese 
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individuals  the  power  of  appointing  others 
of  their  own  number,  whose  appointments 
are  to  continue  for  life,  and  to  whom  is 
entrusted  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  the  diploma  of  the  College,  and  by 
whom  the  regulations  relative  to  their  edu- 
cation are  framed,  is  highly  objectionable; 
and  subjects  the  character  of  the  Council 
to  the  charges  of  exclusion,  self-election, 
self-perpetuation,  and  irresponsibility. 

5.  That  the  act  of  legislature  by  which 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  licensing  the 
general  medical  practitioners  of  England 
and  Wales  under  the  designation  of  apo- 
thecaries, is  committed  to  a  trading  com- 
pany, is  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the 
profession,  and  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  public. 

6.  That  the  exemption  of  chemists  and 
druggists  from  all  control,  as  permitted  by 
the  Act  of  1815,  is  prejudicial  to  the  com- 
munity; that  it  is  highly  expedient  that 
all  chemists  and  druggists  should  undergo 
a  proper  course  of  education  and  examina- 
tion, and  be  duly  licensed  for  the  dispens- 
ing of  medicines. 

7.  That  any  person  assuming  the  title 
or  designation  of  a  medical  practitioner,  or 
acting  as  such,  without  being  duly  li- 
censed, should  be  subject  to  penalties  on 
information  before  the  ordinary  law  tri- 
bunals. 

8.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society, 
the  evils  now  complained  of  will  be  reme- 
died most  effectually  by  the  constitution 
of  one  Faculty  or  Academy  of  Medicine, 
which,  under  the  direction  of  the  legisla- 
ture, shall  preside  over  and  regulate  the 
education  and  practice  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession throughout  the  united  kingdom. 

9.  That  the  Committee  of  the  Society 
be  instructed  to  prepare  petitions  to  the 
Legislature,  embodying  the  principles  of 
the  preceding  resolutions;  and  that  the 
prayer  of  the  said  petitions  shall  express 
the  wish  of  the  Society  that  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  may  be  ap- 
pointed, to  inquire  into  the  present  state 
of  the  education  and  practice  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  throughout  the  empire. 

TORSION  OF  ARTERIES. 

Clot  Bey  has  employed  Amussat's  method 
with  complete  success,  on  a  marine  whose 
leg  was  taken  off  in  the  Hospital  of  Alex- 
andria. He  secured  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior tibial  arteries  by  torsion,  simply 
taking  each  vessel  between  the  fore  linger 
and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  while  with  the 
right  he  turned  it  four  or  five  times  on  its 
axis  with  a  common  ligature  forceps.  Not 
the  slightest  manifestation  of  a  tendency 
to  haemorrhage  was  afterwards  observed. 
This  is  one  of  the  first  trials  of  the  method 
of  torsion  that  have  been  made  on  the  hu- 
man subject. 


BEST  METHOD  OF  APPLYING 
LEECHES. 

M.  MoJON,  of  Genoa,  recommends  that 
cupping-glasses  be  used  for  appljang 
leeches;  six  or  eight  of  them  should  be 
put  into  one  glass,  and  when  partial  ex- 
haustion is  effected  by  the  usual  process, 
the  animals,  for  want  of  air,  will  by  a  sort 
of  instinct  attach  themselves  instanta- 
neouslv  to  the  elevated  skin. 
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NOTICE. 

Dr.  Negri's  paper  on  Secule  Cornutnm  has 
been  received.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
find  room  for  it  this  week,  but  hope  to  give 
it  in  its  entire  form  in  our  next  number; 
as  yet,  we  understand,  the  reading  of  it 
has'  not  been  finished  at  the  London  Medi- 
cal Society. 

W.WiLSOM,  Printer,  57,bkiuuer-Strtet,  London. 
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Lectcre  IX. 

PATHOLOGY  of  MENSTRUATION. 

HYSTERIA. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  exactly  the  province  of 
the  obstetrical  tciicher  to  enter  deeply  into 
the  subject  of  hyUeria,  as  tliat  disease  is 
fully  discussed  in  the  lectures  on  the  prac- 
tice of  physic ;  hut  since  it  is  an  alfeclion 
peculiarly  belonfjinij  to  females,  and  fre 
tjuently  accompanies  amenorrhaa,  dusmeuor- 
rhaa,  and  other  irrecfularities  in  the  men- 
strual function,  a  short  history  of  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  here. 

F.ijimolpgy. — The  name  is  borrowed  from 
the  (ireek  word  iiarfpa;  and  from  itsdiri 
vatiim  would  imj)ly  some  disease  connected 
with  the  womb;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be 
applied  with  jtrojiriety  tolhemalcsex;  al- 
though some  of  tile  most  j)rominent  symp- 
toms of  hysteria  are  occasionally  met  with 
in  males,  and  especially  about  the  period 
of  jmberty.  The  disease  in  males  nearest 
allietl  to  hysteria,  is  called  /iv/dtcAont/riaiis. 

Frniispi-iiiig  caiuei. — Hysteria  is  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  women  of  a  delicate 
habitjwho  had  a  luxurious  life,  and  in  those 
whose  sensibilities  are  of  the  most  acute 
kind  :  we  tliereforeoftener observe  it  among 
the  higher  orders  than  the  peasantry,  or  in 
the  lower  ranks  of  life;  yet  sometimes 
women  of  the  most  robii>t  and  hardy  c<m- 
stitution  become  the  sulyiits  of  this  <lis- 
ca.se.  Married  as  well  as  single  wnnicn  are 
exposed  to  it.  Practical  men  have  ob- 
served,   that  it  more    frojuently   attacks 
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those  who  are  not  bearing  children  :  thus 
CuUen  remarks  that  young  widows  are 
particularly  liable  to  hysterical  paroxysms. 

Diii.yioiis.  —  Nosologists  have  arranged 
hysteria  among  the  diseases  affecting  the 
nen  ous  system ;  and  we  may  divide  it  into 
tlie  regular  and  irregular  kinds. 

The  irregular  form  is  the  most  common ; 
and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  give 
a  faithful  detail  of  the  appearances  it  a.s- 
sumes,  since  they  are  so  numerous,  varied, 
and  complex,  that  to  attempt  to  do  so 
w^ould  be  little  more  than  to  enumerate 
the  symptoms  of  a  multitude  of  separate 
cases;  each  case,  indeed,  differing  from 
every  other  in  some  point,  j)rincipally  re- 
gulated by  the  peculiar  diathesis  or  consti- 
tution of  the  patient.  "  Dies  me  defice- 
let,"  says  Sydenham,  "  si  omnia  (ju;p  ad- 
fectus  hystericos  gravant  symptomataenu- 
merare  velim ;  tam  diversa  atijue  ab  in- 
vieem  contrariu  specie  variantia,  quam 
nee  Proteus  lusit  unquam,  nee  eoluratus 
spectatur  chama'leou." 

REGLLAR  HYSTERIA. 

ClioTitcter. — The  more  regular  form  of 
the  disease  is  usually  met  with  in  women 
of  a  somewhat  robust  temperament,  and  is 
chiefly  characterized  by  occasional  convul- 
sive paroxysms,  or  husteric  fits,  of  which 
the  following  may  be  given  as  the  history. 

Sijnipionis. —  Before  the  fit,  for  some  hours, 
or  perhaps  days,  there  is  observed  a  rum- 
bling in  the  bowels,  attended  by  distention, 
proceeding  from  flatulence;  this  is  accom- 
]ianied  by  a  lowness  of  spirits,  a  distress- 
ing sensation  of  sinking  at  tiie  pran-ordia, 
togetluT  with  ])alpitations.  Dyspeptic 
synijitoms  are  mostly  present,  and  some- 
times diarrhcea,  but  more  frequently  a 
state  of  costiveness. 

Previously  to  the  accession  of  a  fit,  a 
sensation  is  often  experienced  similar  to 
that  of  a  ball  ri-ing  into  the  throat  fnun 
the  abdomen,  which  ini|>edi's  dci^lutition, 
and,  in  some  degree,  fri-e  resj>iration  ;  this 
is  nut  entirely  a  nervous  or  fanciful  .symp- 
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torn,  as  some  writers  say  (among;  whom  we 
may  enumerate  the  authority  of  Van  Swie- 
ten)  tliat  the  throat  is  really  in  some  de- 
gree fuller  when  this  takes  place.  This 
symptom  is  called  the  globus  hustei-icus. 

Another  peculiar  feelinsj  is  a  sensation  of 
cold  running  along  the  spine,  as  if  it  were 
produced  by  a  stream  of  cold  water ;  and  a 
third,  which  is  more  seldom  met  with,  is 
a  violent  and  sudden  pain  referred  to  one 
point  of  the  head,  as  if  a  nail  were  being 
forcibly  driven  into  the  skull.  This  we 
denominate  the  claims  hijstericus. 

Soon  after  one  or  all  these  symptoms 
have  appeared,  and  sometimes  without 
such  premonitory  indications,  the  patient 
sinks  down  convulsed ;  the  breathing  be- 
comes very  much  distressed ;  she  shrieks, 
or  utters  a  erooping  noise,  somewhat  like 
the  crowing  of  a  cock ;  the  muscles  of  re- 
spiration act  strongly  and  spasmodically, 
producing  deep  sobs  and  sighs;  she  will 
then  burst  into  involuntary  laughter  or 
crying ;  and  these  generally  alternate  till 
near  the  temiination  of  tlie  fit.  The  con- 
vulsive spasms  continue,  with  greater  or 
less  power,  for  many  minutes,  and  are 
sometimes  so  strong  as  to  require  two  or 
three  persons  to  restrain  their  violence, 
and  prevent  the  patient  injuring  herself. 
The  paroxysm  declines  gradually ;  faint- 
ness  supervenes  upon  the  excessive  agita- 
tion of  the  muscular  organs ;  and  after  re- 
maining quiet  for  a  few  minutes,  by  de- 
grees she  recovers,  and  becomes  restored  to 
her  former  state.  While  the  fit  lasts  there 
are  constant  eructations,  and  a  discharge 
of  lim]>id  urine  takes  place,  which  is  so 
usual,  tliat  Sydenham  considers  it  a  pa- 
thognomonic symptom.  The  face  is  alter- 
nately flushed  and  pale,  and  she  appears 
insensible;  on  reeoveiy,  hov.'ever,  she  is 
perfectly  conscious  of  having  been  ill,  and 
recollects  most  of  what  has  ha])2)ened. 
When  the  spasms  cease  she  is  feeble,  and 
complains  of  palpitations,  giddiness, 
cramps,  and  numbness  of  the  limbs.  A 
headache  is  generally  left  for  some  days. 
Such  an  attack  usually  occurs  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  return  of  the  cata- 
menia. 

DiagHcsis. — There  is  scarcely  a  chance  of 
a  fit  of  regular  hysteria  being  mistaken  for 
any  other  disease,  if  the  symptoms  are  accu- 
rately borne  in  mind ;  it  is  more  easily  con- 
founded with  epileT)sy  than  any  other. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  we  see  mixed  cases,  in 
which  e2)ilepsy  and  hysteria  appear  blend- 
ed. In  a  well-marked  epileptic  paroxysm, 
however,  the  appearance  of  the  counte- 
nance is  much  more  frightful  than  in  hys- 
teria; the  muscles  of  the  face  are  more  hi- 
deously contorted. — In  hysteria,  although 
they  are  strongly  convulsed,  there  is  a 
more  placid  expression ;  and  the  expres- 
sion varies  quickly,  being  sometimes  sor- 


rowful, then  suddenly  putting  on  a  laugh- 
ing character.  In  epilepsy  also,  the  saliva 
runs  fi-om  the  mouth,  ])roducing  a  frothy 
foaming  at  the  lips,  and  a  hissing  noise  in 
inspiration; — in  hysteria  this  seldom  or 
never  happens.  In  epilepsy  the  tongue  is 
occasionally  protruded  through  the  teeth, 
and  lacerated  by  their  closure;  and  the 
saliva  running  from  the  mouth  is  conse- 
quently tinged  with  blood : — this,  I  may 
say,  never  occurs  in  hysteria.  Under  an 
epileptic  fit  there  is  not  usually  a  discharge 
of  urine,  and  no  feeling  similar  to  the 
globus  hystericus  is  exi)erienced.  But  the 
chief  diagnosis  will  be  found  in  the  state 
of  the  mind.  A  patient,  when  recovering 
from  an  epileptic  attack,  is  perfectly  un- 
conscious of  what  has  happened  during  the 
fit, — whilst  after  an  hysterical  paroxysm 
she  mostly  remembers  all  that  has  occur- 
red, although  at  the  time  she  appeared 
quite  insensible. 

Prognosis. — There  is  no  danger  of  a  wo- 
man dying  in  an  ordinary  hysterical  fit.  I 
do  not  know  a  single  instance  of  death 
taking  place  under  such  circumstances,  un- 
less, indeed,  it  was  produced  by  the  ruj)- 
ture  of  a  blood-vessel,  the  bursting  of  an 
aneurism  or  internal  abscess,  or  some 
other  such  accident — the  immediate  cause 
of  which,  indeed,  might  have  been  the 
violent  struggling  and  muscular  contor- 
tions suffered  by  the  body, — whilst  the 
origin  of  the  complaint  was  perfectly  un- 
connected with  the  hysterical  diathesis. 

Causes.  —  The  immediate  cause  of  an 
hysterical  paroxysm  may  be  said  to  be  any 
thing  having  a  tendency  to  derange  the 
nervous  system,  in  those  persons  predis- 
posed to  the  disease.  The  passions  of  the 
mind  have  a  great  influence  in  producing- 
it.  Thus  any  great  emotion,  such  as  jo}', 
grief,  surprise,  sudden  shocks  or  frights — 
all  these  are  by  no  means  uncommon 
causes  of  a  fit.  We  often  hear  of  the  sight 
of  a  serious  accident  throwing  a  patient 
into  an  hysteric  fit. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  regular 
hysteria  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  en- 
deavour to  cut  short  the  convulsive  spasms ; 
and  secondly,  to  induce  a  more  healthy 
state  of  sj'stem,  so  as  to  i^reveut  any 
return. 

During  the  fit. — We  shall  best  cut  the  fit 
short,  by  ]>]acing  the  patient  on  her  back, 
unlacing  her  stays,  opening  the  windows, 
and  allowing  a  free  circulation  of  cold  air 
through  the  apartment;  b}'  rubbing  her 
temples  Mith  lavender  water,  eau  de  Co- 
logne, or  vinegar;  by  ajiiilying  volatile 
salts  to  her  nostrils;  and, —  of  all  other 
means  the  most  eflicacious, — by  da.shing  a 
basinful  of  cold  water  on  her  face  and 
neck.  The  shock  produces  a  sudden  sob, 
respiration  is  suspended  for  a  fev.-  seconds, 
and  the  convulsions  almost  immediately 
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cease.  If  the  jMitient  can  swallow  during 
the  fit,  or  soon  after,  it  is  desirable  to  pivc 
her  some  kind  of  stimuli ;  those  which  are 
called  dipiisiie,  such  as  ether,  eani])h(>r,  or 
ammonia,  are  better  thiin  uumedieated 
spirit.  A  tea-spoonful  of  the  common  spi- 
rit of  hartshorn  may  bcsjivenin  awine  glass 
of  cold  water  ;  and  this,  as  beina:  almost  al- 
ways at  hand,  will  u-enerally  be  found  a 
most usefulandavailableremedy.  Professor 
Burns,  a  very  hiijii  authority  on  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  female  diseases,  re- 
commends that  thirty  drops  of  laudanum 
should  be  ijiven  a.s  soon  as  the  patient  can 
swallow,  with  a  view  of  imttinsj  a  stop  to 
the  paroxysm.  I  cannot  object  to  this  me- 
dicine; it  may  be  tried,  and  if  found  once 
to  answer,  may  be  ij;iven  to  the  same  pa- 
tient on  any  recurrence  of  the  attack;  it 
might  be  advantageously  combined  with 
ether  or  ammonia. 

General  treatment. — The  permanent  cure 
must  be  attem])ted  by  inducing  such  a 
change  in  the  system  generally  as  will  gra- 
dually restore  the  healthy  actions  of  the 
uterus,  if  deranged,  of  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal, and  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body 
also;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  in  this  dis- 
ease many  of  the  great  viscera  are  some- 
times morbidly  affected,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  cure  the  hysterical  state  unless 
attention  be  paid  to  the  due  performance 
of  all  the  jjiincijial  functions  of  the  body. 
If  the  fiLs  should  be  very  severe,  leaving  a 
fixed  pain  in  the  chest,  side,  head,  or 
bowels;  aiul  if  the  patient  be  plethoric,  it 
may  be  right  to  bleed.  We  juust  be  cau- 
tious, however,  in  the  use  of  this  |)o\verful 
remedial  means,  and  never  abstract  blood 
by  the  lancet  unless  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  congestion  or  inflammation  ex- 
ists in  some  organ,  or  unless  there  be  <le- 
cided  plethora.  In  general  the  lancet  will 
not  cure,  nor  even  relieve  the  vinhiue  of 
hysteria;  and  in  many  eases  I  think  it 
would  be  more  luiieficial  to  add  to,  than 
abstract  from  tlic  quantity  of  circulating 
fluid. 

We  must  especially  beware  of  the  pain 
in  the  head  which  is  left  after  each  pa- 
roxysm, however  severe  it  may  i)e,  tempt- 
ing us  to  use  the  lancet  freely.  'I'his  pain 
is  neither  congestive  nor  iniiammatory,  but 
what,  for  want  of  a  more  d(  finite  and  ex- 
pressive word,  may  be  termed  uerrous. 

These  obarvations  will  not  apply,  in 
their  full  force,  to  li>cal  bleeding;  six  or 
tight  leeehes  nniy  sometimes  be  applied  to 
the  temples  with  advantage,  or  tlie  cuj)- 
ping  glasses  mav  be  used  on  the  back  of 
tlic  neck.  Cold  applications  to  the  fore- 
head will  sonietinus  l)e  foun<l  highly  Ih-- 
neficial.  The  best  moiie  of  a|)plyinu  cold 
is  by  means  of  a  bladder  half  filK  d  with 
ice;  at  the  .same  time  the  iiair  .should  be 
thinned,  or  the  head  shaved.     The  ujipli- 


cation  of  blisters  to  the  neck,  or  head,have 
been  occasionally  of  service:  the  most 
cflicacious  method  of  em])loying  a  blister, 
is  by  producing  a  \  esieation  over  the  seat 
of  jiain,  which  is  usually  referred  to  some 
jiart  of  the  coronal  suture,  and  applying 
to  the  abraded  surface  a  piece  of  linen 
steeped  in  Batley's  solution  of  opium,  or 
some  other  anodyne  drug.  This  practice 
will  rer|uire  the  head  to  be  close  shaved. 
If  ctmstant  pain  in  the  situation  of  any 
l)artieular  organ  in  the  tmnk,  accomiia- 
nied  by  other  symptoms,  induce  you  to 
believe  that  congestion  or  inflammation 
exists,  besides  the  general  bleeding  which 
woidd  be  in  that  case  i)erfectly  warrant- 
able, and  perhajis  ijuite  necessary,  leeches 
may  be  ap])lied  to  the  part ;  or  a  blister, 
a  sinapism,  or  stimulating  liniment,  will 
frei|uently  produce  benefieial  results. 

No  practice  can  be  more  injurious  than 
that  which  isc<mstantly  adoj)ted,of  treating 
all  cases  of  hysteria  exaetlyalike — by  stimu- 
li,tonics, and  carminatives— because  it  hap- 
l)ens  to  be  a  variety  of  hysteria.  As  the  j)hc- 
nomena  vary  with  each  kind  of  constitution 
and  diathesis,  so  almost  every  patient  re- 
quires a  modification  in  our  mode  of  cure  j 
and  we  must  watch  each  symptom  as  it 
arises,  employing  ourselves  ehiefly  in  com 
batting  the  most  distressing.  On  a  general 
princijde,  however,  we  may  probably  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  the  fits  by  regnlat- 
inir  tile  bowels,  giving  every  day  a  moderate 
and  wann  purgative — such  as  the  aloes  aiul 
myrrh  i)ill, compound  eamboge  pill,  with 
some  essential  oil;  or  a  pill  made  with  soajt, 
seammony,  and  I'ssential  oil;  and  at  the 
same  tinu'  pursuing  a  tonic  cours<',  both 
by  medicines,  diet,  and  exercise.  Thus 
steel  may,  in  souu^  eases,  be  advantage<)uslv 
administered,  with  any  of  the  bitter  anil 
aromatic  infusions — calumbo,  bark,  gen- 
tian, ca.scarilla,  orange-i)eel,  or  clo\es. 
The  diet  should,  in  all  instances,  be  light, 
though  not  sparing;  a  little  taken  at  a 
time,  and  frecjuently.  3Ieat  should  Ir-  al- 
lowed, and  w  inc,  if  there  be  no  contra- 
indicating  sym|)tom.  Whatever  induces 
flatulence  should  be  avoided  —  such  as 
crude  or  aseeseent  vegetables.  (Jentle  ex- 
erci.se  is  most  desirable ;  either  walking 
or  riding  on  hor>el)aek,if  the  strength  |>er- 
mit,  or  otherw  ise  in  a  carriage  :  both  with 
a  view  to  throwing  the  muscles  into  ac- 
tion, and  also  for  the  .sake  of  change  of 
scene  and  amusement;  for  there  is  gene- 
rally ol)served,  as  before  said,  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  des))ondenev,  wliieh  it  is 
highly  necessary  to  remove:  the  min<l 
should  therefore  be  cnipIoye<l  in  whatever 
best  suits  the  taste  of  the  ]iatient,and  kept 
from  brooding  over  any  fresh  symptoms 
that  nuiy  apjjcar. 

In  .some  eases,  a  eomj)lcte  change  in  the 
habits  uud  mode  of  life  will  put  an  end 
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to  hysteria  ■without  the  addition  of  medi- 
cal regimen.  Thus  the  removal  from  a 
large  town  into  the  country,  or  out  of  the 
influence  of  any  constantly  operating  cause 
of  anxiety  or  distress — the  giving  up  late 
hours,  and  avoiding  heated  rooms  and 
large  assemblies ;  the  changing  the  hour 
of  dinner  from  the  evening  to  the  middle 
of  the  day;  will  sometimes  be  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to  restore  health.  The 
most  strongly-marked  case  of  regular  hys- 
teria that  ever  came  under  my  notice,  was 
entirely  removed  by  a  complete  alteration 
in  all  the  habits.  It  occurred  in  the  per- 
son of  a  young  lady  who  had  lived  in  Lon- 
don the  greatest  jiart  of  her  life.  I  at- 
tended her  for  more  than  two  years,  dur- 
ing which  she  was  occasionally  attacked 
•with  violent  hysterical  paroxysms.  She 
left  London  to  reside  at  a  farm-house,  and 
led  a  life  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
she  had  been  accustomed  to.  From  the 
time  she  left,  although  she  was  then  in  the 
worst  state  that  I  ever  knew  her,  she  had 
but  one  return  of  the  fits.  She  has  come 
back  to  London  since  that  period,  and  is 
still  perfectly  free  from  any  hysterical  af- 
fection. The  disease  has  sometimes  sub- 
sided on  marriage :  a  remedy  not  always 
in  the  power  of  the  physician  to  prescribe. 

If,  with  hysteria,  there  be  present  any 
irregularity  of  the  menstrual  action,  that 
must  be  regarded  as  connected  with,  if  not 
the  primary  cause  of,  the  hysterical  disor- 
der ;  and  by  rectifying  it,  we  shall  usually 
cure  the  accompanying  hysteria. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  hysteria 
sometimes  occurs  in  conjunction  with 
other  more  dangerous  diseases,  and  masks 
the  more  important  disorder,  because  the 
hysterical  symptoms  are  the  most  promi- 
nent— those  which  most  powerfully  and 
immediately  arrtst  the  attention  of  the 
patient,  and  on  which  she  lays  the  greatest 
stress:  the  medical  attendant's  thoughts 
are  thus  distracted  from  the  more  serious 
complaint,  and  his  means  directed  towards 
the  cure  of  the  hysteria  alone.  In  all 
cases  of  hysteria,  therefore,  it  behoves  us 
to  be  particular  in  inquiring  whether  any 
of  the  organs  essential  to  life  are  func- 
tionally deranged  in  a  material  degree, 
or  have  undergone  any  change  of  struc- 
ture. 

IRREGULAR    HYSTERIA. 

History. — On  the  irregular  form  of  this 
disease  I  have  not  many  observations  to 
offer-  it  generally  attacks  women  of  the 
most  delicate  constitution :  it  is  not  ac- 
companied by  fits,  but  occasions  many 
distressing  symptoms  and  sensations,  so 
various  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  descrip- 
tion. These  are  observed  in  every  degree, 
from  mere  inconveniences  to  the  most 
acute   pain   and    alarming    appearances. 


The  most  common  (independently  of  the 
globus  and  clavus  hystericus,  with  some  other 
of  the  symptoms  just  noted)  are  a  conti- 
nual state    of    nervousness,    excitability, 
timidity,  and  agitation,  proceeding  from 
little   or    no   assignable  reason,  and  often 
called  forth  by   the   most  trifling  noise; 
excessive  want  of  determination  and  reso- 
lution ;    great  inequality  of  temper ;   the 
spirits   being  very  uneven,  sometimes  in- 
ordinately high,  and  then  again  as  much 
depressed,  with  equally  slight  cause :    de- 
spondency,   however,    generally   prevails, 
and  there  is  much  inclination  to  exagge- 
rate all  the  suflerings  endured,  as  well  as 
to  view  every,  the  most  trivial,  occurrence 
through    a  distorted  medium.      The   as- 
surance of  recovery,  in  most  other  diseases 
so  gratefully  hailed  by  the  patient,  in  this 
will  scarcely  be  listened  to,  and  only  tends 
to    increase    the  irritability.     In  a  more 
intense  degree,  we  have  acute  pain  referred 
to   some  part  of  the  chest  or  abdomen,  so 
that  the  pressure  even  of  the  most  superfi- 
cial touch  is  not  borne  without  excessive 
complaint;    the    hand  of   the  physician 
is  generally  pushed  rudely  awaj',  however 
gently  applied,  and  the  subject  is  impatient 
of  examination,  although  very  urgent  for 
relief.    Palpitations,  syncope,  or  dyspnoea, 
are  usual  accompaniments  of  this  state ; 
and  sometimes  there  is  a  violent,  hoarse, 
dry  cough,  either  continued  or  recurring 
in  i)aroxysm«,  with  occasional  loss  of  voice, 
partial   or  entire;   at  others,  sudden  at- 
tacks,  resembling    the    most  sufl"ocating 
form  of  spasmodic  croup,  come  on  ;  spasms 
of    the    bowels,    hiccough,  retching  and 
vomiting;   the  sensation  of  a  ball  rolling 
about  within  the  abdominal  cavity,  and 
rapid  evolutions  of  gas,  producing  sudden 
tumefaction  of  the  abdomen,  almost  ap- 
proaching to  a  tympanitic  state,  and  re- 
quiring the   immediate  loosening   of  the 
dress  for  relief,  are  often  observed ; — these 
usually  occur  soon  after  a  meal.   Retention 
of  urine,  most  probably  dependent  on  spasm 
of  the  sphincter  vesica,  is  one  of  the  most 
distressing,  but  by  no  means  unfrequent 
symptoms  of  irregular  hysteria.      Some- 
times the  chief  annoyance  consists  in  a  pain 
and  throbbing  in   the  head,  occasionally 
general,  more  often  confined  to  one  parti- 
cular  spot,    accompanied    by  intolerance 
of  light  and  sound,  inability  to  sleep,  and 
disordered  imagination.    With  this  is  often 
combined  excessive  coldness  of  the  extre- 
mities ;  so   that,   as    Sydenham  remarks, 
the  sensation  conveyed  by  them  resembles 
that  communicatee!    by   touching  a  dead 
body;  whilst  the  pulse  continues  almost 
natural.      Again :  they  are  sometimes  so 
morbidly  sensitive   tliat  the  most  gentle 
pressure  occasions  acute  pain. 

In  the  most  invetei'ate  form,  symptoms 
producing  even  greater  distress  manifest 
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themselves ;  such  are,  spasmodic  twitchings 
of  the  limbs,  almost  amounting  to  chorea, 
or  tonic  contractions  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
attended  with  much  pain,  not  unlike  teta- 
nic spasms.  The  cephalic  affection  appears 
in  even  an  aggravated  degree,  and  there  is 
observed  stupor,  coma,  delirium,  or  mental 
imbecility. 

Diagiwiis.  —  FTora  the  slight  sketch  which 
I  have  given  of  this  protean  disease,  you 
will  observe  what  varied  shapes  it  assumes, 
and  with  how  many  other  disorders  it  is 
liable  to  be  confounded.  It  is  characte- 
rized, indeed,  by  affecting  in  the  same  or 
different  instances,  singly  or  conjointly, 
most,  if  not  all,  the  several  organs  consti- 
tuting the  animal  body ;  those  of  percep- 
tion, respiration,  digestion, — the  muscles, 
both  voluntary  and  involuntarj-, — the  heart, 
and  the  arterial  system — are  all  liable  to 
sufl'er  more  or  less;  and  you  may  readily 
suppose  that  the  diagnosis  is  l)y  no  means 
easy :  for  the  diseases  jjcculiar  to  each 
are  counterfeited  with  much  exactness. 
The  pain  might  induce  belief  that  vio- 
lent inflammation  was  set  up  in  some 
particular  viscus;  but  the  very  acuteness 
of  the  suflering  will  generally  lead  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  disease.  In  hysteria, 
when  pain  attends,  the  slightest  touch  can 
scarcely  be  endured,  and  produces  as  much 
annoyance  as  more  steady  and  decided 
pressure ;  but  in  inflammation,  the  suffer- 
ing is  only  aggravated  by  po'^itive  pressure. 
Iir  hysteria,  also,  the  pain  is  seldom  con- 
stant, and  often  erratic.  Vcrj-  diflerent 
this  from  inflammatory  pain.  The  state 
of  the  tongue  and  circulation  are  not  to  be 
•iverhtoked  in  forming  our  decision;  and 
particularly  we  must  attend  to  the  pre- 
vious historA-  of  the  patient— her  age,  pe- 
culiar constitution,  and  tlie  mode  in  which 
the  attack  commenced.  We  shall  most 
probably  learn  that  she  has  been  rej)eatedly 
the  subject  of  tlic  same  kind  of  affection; 
we  may  then  suspect  an  hysterical  diathe- 
sis ;  we  shall  ascertain  that  the  attack  in 
its  commencement  was  marked  i)y  hurry 
and  alarm  ;  and  observe  the  unsettled 
nature  of  the  j)ain  ;  the  number  of  organs 
apparently  involved ;  the  multii)lieity  and 
urgency  of  the  external  symptimis,  without 
a  corresi)onding  agreement  either  in  tlie 
apjicarance  of  the  tongue  or  rapidity  of  the 
pulse  ;  and  the  general  excitability  of  tlie 
nervous  .system.  J)r.  I'erriar  remarks,  that 
these  apparently  dangerous  symptoms  are 
often  cut  short  by  the  supervention  of  a 
regular  hvsteric  i)aroxy.sm ;  and  he  con 
siders  siicli  a  termination  as  the  princijjal 
source  of  discrimination. 

Trent  me  lit.—  Ke-pccting  the  treatment  of 
this  variety,  I  liave  little  to  add  to  what  I 
have  already  said  wiicn  speaking  of  tiie 
regular  form.  Our  great  object  must  be 
directed    towarda  emptying   the   bowels, 


restoring  the  chylopoietic  viscera  to  healthy 
action,  calming  the  excessive  nervous  exci- 
tability, and  allaying  local  p.'iin.  The 
first  indication  will  be  best  answered  by 
alterative  doses  of  mercury,  and  warm  pur- 
gatives; the  second,  by  the  milder  seda- 
tives, and  antispasmodics,  as  conium, 
hyoscyamus,  and  white  poj)pies ; — ether, 
camphor,  valerian,  assafoetida,  ammtjuia, 
musk,  and  other  medicines  of  the  same 
description ;  the  third,  by  local  ap])lica- 
tions,  consisting  either  of  warm  anodyne 
fomentati(ms,  or  blisters  and  cataplasms. 
Leeches  may  sometimes  be  necessary ;  but 
I  must  again  warn  you  against  taking 
blood  largely,  especially  by  the  lancet, 
unless  there  be  evident  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation, or  a  general  plethoric  diathe- 
sis. It  is  on  this  account  particularly  that 
it  is  so  necessary  to  establish  a  correct 
diagnosis  between  tlie  pain  of  inflamma- 
tion and  that  arising  from  nervous  excita- 
bility. I  acknowledge  that  the  perfect 
freedom  from  jiain,  almost  immediately 
following  dejiletion,  holds  out  a  great 
temptation  to  the  practice,  and  to  its  repe- 
titi(m.  This  relief,  however,  is  but  tem- 
porar}-,  and  evanescent;  it  seldom  lasts 
longer  than  the  faintness  induced,  and  re- 
turns with  a  revival  of  arterial  action.  If 
the  lancet  be  had  recourse  to,  whenever 
there  is  an  increa.se  of  suffering,  under  tlie 
hope  tliat  the  case  obtained  will  be  per- 
manent, the  strength  will  be  gradually 
broken,  the  system  reduced,  and  the  jiowers 
of  life  eventually  undermined.  As  life  de- 
clines, and  the  sensibilities  become  blunt- 
ed, hysterical  aflections  are  generally  miti- 
gated ;  and  on  the  cessation  of  tiie  cata- 
menia,  entirely  disappear. 


SOME  REMARKS 

rPO.V  THK 

PREREQUISITES   OF   PROFES- 
SIONAL  EDUCATION; 

Addressed  to  the  Medical  Pupils  of  St.  Bartho- 

/onirif's  Uoiqnlal, 

By  p.   M.   Latham,  M.D. 

Tuesday,  November  12,  1S33. 


I  WISH  to  address  a  few  observations  to 
tliose  of  you  especially,  who,  having  passed 
through  various  preliminary  studies  in  this 
great  schiol  of  medicine,  have  now  riadied 
that  <lepartnient  of  instruction  in  which  it 
is  my  lot  to  be  engaged  wich  you — viz.  the 
clinical  observatnm  of  disciL>ie,  and  the 
eflects  of  remedies.  ,^n<l  I  have  abstained 
from  calling  you  togellur  for  this  purpose 
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until  now,  in  order  that  by  a  few  weeks  of 
previous  intercourse,  and  by  our  better 
knowleds^c  of  each  other,  I  might  enable 
myself  to  speak  more  freely  to  you  con- 
cerning the  position  in  which  you  now 
stand,  your  present  and  your  past  studies, 
and  your  future  fortunes  in  life,  which  are 
so  mainly  dependent  upon  them. 

Your  education  is  now  at  length  concen- 
trating itself  to  its  great  object :  the  time 
is  arrived  when  you  are  to  direct  your 
minds  expressly  to  the  knowledge  of  dis- 
eases, and  their  treatment.  All  that  you 
have  hitherto  learnt  in  all  the  schools  of  in- 
struction which  you  have  ever  frequented, 
you  must  bring  with  you,  and  make  it 
ministerial  to  this  knmiie'dge.  I  talk  not  of 
science  and  philosophy  only  in  those  de- 
partments which  bear  immediately  upon 
medical  instruction;  nor  of  science  and 
philosophy  onlii  in  any  shape;  but  of  every 
thing  whereinsoever  your  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  has  been  cultivated  and  im- 
proved at  any  period  of  your  lives.  Every 
good  principle  received"  from  the  counsel 
or  example  of  parents  in  your  earliest 
years— every  laudable  habit  derived  from 
fortunate  association  with  good  men — 
every  maxim  of  prudence  and  virtue  from 
good  books— and,  if  therebeahighersource 
(as  I  trust  there  is),  to  which  some  of  you 
have  looked  forthepropermotives,  and  ends, 
and  hopes,  and  destinies  of  man,  and  really 
know  what  they  are— bring  these,  bring 
all  that  you  possess,  and  engage  them  in 
active  exercise,  and  link  them  to  the  great 
business  of  your  lives :  for  now  that  busi- 
ness may  be  properly  said  to  begin.  It  is 
that  by  which  you  are  to  live  and  take  your 
station  in  the  world ;— to  do  good,  or  to  do 
evil ;  to  gain  friends  or  enemies,  honour  or 
dishonour;  and  in  which  the  great  ac- 
countable talent  committed  to  your  use 
will  be  well  or  ill  employed. 

There  are  certain  stages  in  the  progress 
of  any  great  design,  at  which  men  are  apt 
to  pause,  and  look  back  upon  what  has 
been  accomplished  hitherto,  to  see  if  there 
be  any  errors  to  correct,  any  omissions  to 
supply,  that  thus  every  thing  may  be 
rightly  ordered  as  they  go  along,  and  made 
fit  and  conducive  to  the  chief  end  they 
have  in  view. 

You  are  now  arrived  at  such  a  stage  in 
your  professional  education.  Having  "gone 
through  many  preliminary  studies,  vou 
have  reached  the  most  important  of  all^ 
that  for  the  sake  of  which  all  the  rest  were 
prescribed  to  you.  And  from  this  point 
you  cannot  help  looking  back;  and  you 
must  look  back  with  much  or  little  satis- 
faction, according  as,  with  much  or  little 
diligence,  you  have  well  or  ill  secured  each 
preceding  stage.  The  knowledge  which 
lies  behind  is  our  natural  help  to  that 
which  lies  bcfiu-e.     Those,  therefore,  who 


have  been  diligent  and  learnt  much,  I  do 
indeed  congratulate;  for  their  further  ad- 
vancement will  be  easier  and  safer,  and 
with  a  greater  interest.  But  those  who 
have  been  idle  and  leamt  little,  I  can  only 
exhort  to  spare  no  pains  in  endeavouring 
to  supply  their  deficiency ;  for,  until  they 
do  so,  the  objects  I  am  concerned  to  point 
out  to  them  they  must  view  with  little  in- 
terest, and  will  very  darkly  apprehend. 
Yet  these  objects  are  important  to  them 
above  all  others  ;  for  they  are  calculated 
to  teach  them  i^ractical  knowledge  and 
])ractical  skill  in  the  exercise  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

But  what  is  it,  and  how  much  is  it,  that 
a  student  ought  to  know,  before  he  can  be- 
take himself  witli  effect  to  the  observation 
of  real  disease,  and  hope  to  acquire  a 
practical  skill  in  treating  it  ?  This  is  a 
question  which,  I  make  no  doubt,  you  have 
often  asked,  for  your  own  sakes,  since  you 
are  especially  concerned  that  it  should  be 
satisfactorily  resolved.  And  I,  for  my  own 
sake,  as  well  as  yours,  have  often  thought 
upon  the  same  question  ;  for  I  would  not 
willingly  mislead,  by  any  rash  answer  or 
recommendation,  those  who,  from  the  situ- 
ation I  hold  in  this  place,  might  venture  to 
trust  to  my  advice. 

There  is  no  subject  which  at  tliis  time 
more  needs  the  consideration  of  sober- 
thinking  and  reasonable  men,  that  that  of 
jjrofessional  education. 

The  subject  of  education  generally  is  one 
of  great  iliificulty ;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
it  is  one  upon  which  any  body  thinks 
himself  qualified  to  construct  a  system,  and 
establish  rules,  and  dictate  to  a  whole  com- 
munity; not  aware,  perhaps,  that  the  wisest 
men  have  exercised  themselves  upon  the 
same,  with  very  doubtful  success. 

Milton  wrote  a  treatise  on  Education, 
and  so  did  Locke.  And  it  was  in  reference 
to  them  that  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Educa- 
cation  in  England  has  been  in  danger  of 
being  hurt  by  two  of  her  greatest  men." 

Strange  tilings  have  been  said  in  jest,  or 
in  earnest,  concerning  the  studies  necessary 
to  form  a  physician.  Sydenham  advised 
Sir  Richard  Blackmore  to  read  Don 
Quixote.  He  probably  spoke  in  jest.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  read  Sydenham  and  not 
perceive  that  his  mind  did  in  truth  hardly 
admit  any  auxiliary  to  the  exercise  of  its 
own  observation.  What  he  says  of  ana- 
tomy must  startle  the  pains-taking  patho- 
logist of  modem  times,  who  bestows  all  his 
industry  in  tracing  diseases  home  to  the 
primitive  structure  in  which  they  are  en- 
gendered. Anatomy,  he  has  told  us,  is 
only  fit  for  a  jiainter.  Sydenham  might 
have  been  profeisionuUu  learned;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  in  his  works  that  he  was  so. 
Perhaps  he  was  offended  with  the  kind  of 
learning  then  in  repute,  which  tended  to 
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make  the  practice  of  physic  rest  chiefly 
iipon  authority  ;  or  perhaps  the  very  struc- 
ture (if  liis  uiiud  was  such,  that  it  was 
really  ineajjable  of  gaininjj  any  thiuc^ 
second  Land  which  it  could  gather  fresh 
J'roui  the  reality ;  or  j)erhaps  he  had  a  no- 
hie  confidence  in  that  wonderful  faculty  of 
observatiini  with  which  he  was  endowed, 
and  so  resolved  to  use  and  to  trust  it  to  the 
uttermost,  unaided  and  unencumbered  by 
any  foreig^n  liclps. 

J  Jut  Sydenham's  education,  in  so  far  as 
it  was  not  professional,  was  evidently  of 
the  best  kind.  His  mind  had  been  early 
acquainted  with  a  strict,  indeed  with  a 
schcdastic  discipline.  His  hook  is  that  of  a 
scholar;  I  do  not  mean  on  account  of  the 
lani^uai;e  in  which  it  is  written,  hut  in  its 
form  and  structure.  Witliout  any  appa- 
rent artifice,  the  material  facts,  and  deline- 
ations, and  histories,  arrange  themselves 
all  in  the  right  places  for  being  well  under- 
stood ;  and  they  are  all  so  skilfully  rea- 
soned upon  as  to  lead  you  easily  and  natu- 
rally to  the  e<mclusi<ms  he  desired. 

Are  we  then  justified,  not  by  the  advice 
of  Sydenham,  which  was  probably  sj)oken 
in  jest,  hut  by  his  example,  in  concluding 
that  nothing  more  is  required,  to  fit  a  man 
for  tlie  safe  and  successful  practice  of 
physic,  than  a  good  general  education,  and 
an  industrious  use  of  his  own  observation 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  sick  >  I  think 
not;  and,  among  many  other  reasons,  es- 
l)ecially  for  the  two  following  : — First,  be- 
cause you  cannot  txix  the  faculty  of  obser- 
vation beyond  its  common  powers  and  capa- 
cities ;  you  cannot  estimate  it  in  the  gene- 
rality by  what  it  was  in  Sydenham,  and 
look  to  it  for  the  same  results.  This 
would  be  the  same  thing  as  to  take  mea- 
sure of  all  numkind  by  the  proportions  of 
a  giant,  and  make  the  single  wonder  of  a 
hundred  years  the  common  expectation  of 
every  day. 

Secondly,  supposing  the  faculty  of  ob- 
servation existed  in  cacli  of  us  at  its  utmost 
pirfection,  and  enabled  each  to  learn  by  it 
all  tliat  it  is  in  its  own  nature  capable  of 
teaching,  yet  there  are  objects  beyond  its 
reach,  the  knowledge  of  whicli  have,  in  the 
jirogress  of  our  art,  come  fo  be  considered 
as  essintial  to  the  safe  and  successful 
jiracticc  of  pliysic,  as  those  which  lie 
strictly  within  its  sphere;  I  mean  the 
knowledge  of  morbid  |)roccsscs  in  all  tluir 
variety,  as  they  allect  the  structure  ami 
functions  of  our  bodies.  This  knowledge 
lias  JK-en  derived  from  other  methods  of 
rescjireh,  from  anatomy,  from  chemistry, 
from  experiment;  and  you  can  only  gain 
it  either  by  the  use  of  such  niethiKb  your- 
selves, or  from  the  instruction  of  those  who 
luive  used  them.  .'"Jydeuhani  liiinself  could 
'^aiu  it  in  no  other  way. 

liul  iu  our  own  day,  there  is  little  fear 


that  students  will  be  spoiled  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  their  instructors  to  be  eon- 
tent  with  a  scanty  knowledge,  and  trust  to 
their  own  sagacity  for  tlie  rest.  Thev  arc 
not  likely  to  sufl'er  harm  by  having  Syden- 
ham held  up  as  an  exami)le  for  imitation : 
the  fear  is  of  anotlier  kind  (and  it  is  well 
grounded),  namely,  that  many  men  of  the 
best  abilities  and  good  education  will  be 
deterred  from  prosecuting  j)hysic  as  a  pro- 
fessiim,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  in- 
discriminately laid  upon  all  for  impossible 
attainments,  of  which  no  example  either  is 
or  can  be  held  forth  for  their  imitation. 

The  difl'erent  professions  have  one  way 
of  glorifying  themselves,  which  is  common 
to  all.  It  is  by  setting  forth  a  vast  array 
of  preparatory  studies,  and  pretending  they 
are  indispensable  in  order  to  fit  a  man  for 
the  simple  exercise  of  its  practical  duties . 
I  have  heard  lawyers  make  such  a  mighty 
])arade  of  what  a  man  must  know  before  he 
is  called  to  the  bar,  that,  according  to  the 
average  of  human  capacities,  not  one  man 
in  fifty  has  the  smallest  chance  of  master- 
ing them;  and  of  those  who  do  master 
them,  not  one  iq  fifty  can  employ  them  to 
the  uses  for  which  they  are  intended. 

I  once  saw  a  list  of  books  recommended 
by  a  professor  of  divinity  to  the  study  of 
those  going  into  holy  onlers.  They  were 
more  numerous  than  the  majority  of  even 
studious  men  ever  read  in  their  whole  lives : 
yet  these  were  a  few  prolcgiuuena  intro- 
ductory to  the  office  of  a  i)arish  priest. 

We,  too,  conceive  that  it  befits  our 
dignity  to  magnify  ourselves  at  certain 
seasons.  The  commencement  of  a  session 
is  usually  the  time  chosen ;  and  then,  what 
a  crowd  of  wonderful  tilings  aremarshallcd 
by  authority  around  the  entrance  of  our 
profession  !  And  through  this  crowd,  it  is 
implied,  every  man  must  press  his  wav  be- 
fore he  can  gain  admission.  As  if  we  wished 
to  guard  and  garrison  ourselves  against 
invaders,  rather  than  to  gain  good  and 
useful  confederates  !  In  the  afl'air  of  lite- 
rature are  reckoned  Latin,  and  (ireek,  and 
French,  and  Italian,  tind  (ieiman.  In  the 
afl'air  of  science,  matiicinatics,  and  meta- 
)>hysics,  and  mechanics,  and  ojitics,  and 
hydraulics,  and  pneumatics,  mineralogy, 
botany,  /twdogy,  and  geology.  Of  as- 
tronomy I  find  no  mention ;  and  I 
marvel  much  that  it  should  have  been 
overlooked. 

Such  are  the  portentous  forms  tliat 
guard  the  threshold.  Hut  further  cmward 
are  placed  anatomy,  liuMian  and  ciuiijia- 
rative,  anil  morbid;  jihysiology  and  j)a- 
thology  ;  chemistry,  general  iuui  ])liarma- 
cciitieal,  and  materia  medica  ;  surgery, 
theoretical,  clinical,  operative,  and  oph- 
thalmical ;  medicine,  theorctiiai,  clinical, 
obstetrical,  and  forensiial. 

The  general  lUsplay  of  objects,  so  grand 
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and  multifarious,  is  formidable  enousrh; 
but  not  half  so  formidable  as  their  repre- 
sentation in  detail.  Of  the  great  cosmo- 
gony of  medicine  there  are  several  depart- 
ments, and  each  professor  never  fails  to 
magnify  his  own,  by  counting  the  cost  of 
time  and  labour  which  you  must  be  pre- 
pared to  bestow  if  you  wish  to  make  any 
reasonable  progress  in  it.  "  Haller  (per- 
haps such  an  one  will  say)  surely  knew 
what  anatomy  is,  and  how  much  goes  to 
make  an  anatomist ;  and  Haller  has  esti- 
mated the  cost  at  twenty  years  of  time 
and  labour." 

Now  I  am  persuaded  that  there  does  not 
exist  at  this  day  in  the  profession  an  indi- 
vidual who  comes  up  to  the  standard  which 
(it  is  implied)  all  ought  to  reach.  It  has 
been  my  happiness  to  know  many  men  in 
my  time  who  have  had  enough  of  attain- 
ment to  command  my  highest  respect ; 
some  who  have  reached  great  eminence 
during  their  lives,  and  some  who  have 
been  thought  worthy  of  monuments  since 
their  deaths ;  yet  I  have  known  one, 
and  one  only,  who  came  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  an  introductory  lecture, 
which  I  have  read ;  and  that  was  Dr. 
Thomas  Young.  But  Dr.  Young  stood 
alone  among  mankind.  The  most  learned 
and  scientific  men  of  his  time  were  struck 
with  wonder  at  the  extent  and  variety  of 
his  knowledge :  yet  Dr.  Young  was  the 
only  person  whom  any  man  now  alive 
ever  saw  learned  and  scientific  enough 
for  a  physician,  according  to  the  Utopian 
measure  of  things. 

If  all  medical  students  had  fifteen  or 
twentv'  years  at  their  disposal,  and  could 
dedicate  them  all  to  professional  educa- 
tion, we  might  pardon  a  little  innocent 
declamation  in  displaying  the  rich  and  va- 
ried field  of  knowledge  about  to  be  dis- 
closed to  them ;  but  even  then,  sober  truth 
would  compel  us  to  confess  that  the  field 
so  pompously  displayed  far  exceeded  in 
extent  what  the  best  minds  could  hope  to 
compass,  even  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
When,  however,  we  recollect  what  space 
of  time  the  majority  of  men  so  addressed 
really  can  give  to  their  education,  the 
whole  afl'air  becomes  inexpressibly  ludi- 
crous. 

Now  I  do  protest,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  against  all  such  proceeding  as 
this.  It  is  all  very  fine  to  insist  that  the 
eye  cannot  be  understood  without  a.  know- 
ledge of  optics,  nor  the  circulation  without 
hydraulics,  nor  the  bones  and  the  muscles 
w  ithout  mechanics ;  that  metaphysics 
may  have  their  use  in  leading  us 
through  the  intricate  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  mysterious 
connexion  of  mind  and  matter.  It  is 
a  truth :  and  it  is  a  truth  also  that  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences  is  required  to 


comprehend  a  single  particle  of  matter: 
but  the  most  solemn  truth  of  all  is,  that 
the  life  of  man  ii  threescore  years  and  ten. 

Ho w  has  it  happened ,  that  while,  in  other 
countries,  the  medical  profession  has  been 
exhibited  under  every  imaginable  form  of 
ridicule,  here,  in  England,  it  has  been  so 
seldom  chosen  as  a  fit  thing  to  laugh  at } 
The  truth  is,  that  here  no  idea  of  ridicule 
was  ever  popularly  associated  with  it; 
and  to  have  exhibited  it  as  if  there  were, 
would  have  been  out  of  nature,  and  un- 
successful. 

A  vain,  pompous,  counterfeit  form  of 
knowledge  without,  and  a  downright  solid 
ignorance  and  incapacity  within,  made 
up  a  precious  combination,  which,  not 
long  ago,  was  found  every  where  abroad. 
The  mockery  and  fun  that  it  excited  was 
irresistible  and  inexhaustible  ;  and  Moliere 
and  Le  Sage  made  the  world  ring  with 
laughter  at  the  expense  of  physic  and  phj"- 
sicians. 

Depend  upon  it,  what  all  men  indiscri- 
minately are  told  they  ought  to  know, 
all  men  indiscriminately  will  soon  pretend 
to  know,  be  it  ever  so  extravagant ;  and 
when  every  medical  man,  in  every  town 
and  village  throughout  England,  be  he 
physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  shall, 
in  right  of  his  profession,  claim  the 
homage  due  to  vast  learning  and  science, 
there  will  not  long  be  wanting  some 
Bloliere  or  Le  Sage  to  hold  us  all  up  to 
the  just  ridicule  of  mankind. 

Take  care,  then,  what  you  are  about, 
and  beware  how  you  change  the  charac- 
ter of  the  English  practitioner  of  physic. 
He  is  sound  and  unpretending,  and  full 
of  good  sense ;  what  he  wants,  is  a  little 
more  careful  and  a  somewhat  larger  in- 
struction in  what  bears  directly  upon  the 
practical  part  of  his  profession.  Give  it 
him  (indeed  you  are  giving  it  him),  and  he 
will  become  more  trust- worthy  and  more 
respected  every  day.  But  for  all  that  is 
beyond  this,  you  may  recommend  it,  but 
you  must  not  insist  upon  it ;  you  must 
leave  it  for  each  man  to  pursue  according 
to  his  leisure,  his  opportunities,  and  his 
capacity,  and  not  exaggerate  it  into  a 
matter  of  necessity  for  all. 

I  know  that  much  disquietude,  if  not 
unhappiness,  has  been  felt  by  students, 
and  especially  by  the  best  informed  and 
best  disposed,  when,  at  the  entrance  of 
their  profession,  they  have  been  met  by 
obstacles  which  seem  insurmountable.  It 
to  the  special  infirmity  of  ingenuous  minds 
is  reflect  with  too  much  anxiety  upon 
their  own  progress  in  knowledge — to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  themselves;  calculat- 
ing whether  they  have  made  the  best  of 
all  their  opportunities,  and  wishing,  vainly 
wishing,  that  their  time  might  come  over 
again,  to  enable  them  to  supply  this  omis- 
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sion,  or  rectify  that  mistake.  By  many 
such,  who  arc  at  all  times  too  reatlv  to 
<leal  hardly  with  themselves,  everv  exag- 
gerated statement  of  what  they  "are  re- 
quired to  learn  is  severely  felt. 

A  well-weighed  scheme  of  professional 
education,  sound  and  praetieahle,  com- 
prehensive yet  moderate  in  its  acquire- 
ments, and  adapted  to  all.  besides  the 
many  good  ijurposes  it  would  serve,  would 
have  the  special  benefit  of  satisfying  the 
minds  of  students  themselves,  that  at  each 
step  of  their  i)rogress  they  are  in  the  right 
jiath.  Such  a  scheme  we  are  not  likely  to 
have  soon.  1  will  not  j)resume  to  suggest 
what  it  ought  to  be ;  1  would  rather  en- 
deavour to  shew  you,  that,  in  spite  of 
what  you  are  perhaps  at  present  inclined 
to  fear,  you  may  hope  to  earn  a  good  re- 
putation, to  deserve  and  gain  the  appro- 
bation of  mankind  as  others  have  desened 
and  gaine<l  it,  iilthough  you  do  not  pos- 
sess a  perfect  literary  and  philosophical 
education. 

Turn  away,  then,  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  ideal  perfection,  which  can 
only  make  you  despair,  and  look  to  some 
real  examjjlcs  for  your  encouragement. 
hut  take  care  that  they  be  high  examples, 
and  such  as  no  small  or  ignoble  efforts  can 
imitate.  I  could  choose  them  from  among 
living  men.  For  there  are  living  men  who 
would  satisfy  my  own  notion  Of  what  a 
physician  ougiit  to  be.  But  I  prefer  to  look 
for  them  among  those  that  are  gone,  be- 
tause  there  can  then  be  neither  offence  nor 
envy  in  the  selection.  They  shall,  however, 
be  such  as  arc  fresh  in  "the  memory  of 
<-ontemporarics,  that  I  may  have  witnesses 
to  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 

I  will  take  Dr.  Baillic  and  Dr.  Babing- 
ton  ;  and  I  am  content  that  the  /reneral  es- 
timate  of  tlie  physician's  character  should 
be  measured  by" what  mankind  at  large 
thougiit  of  these  two.  Their  intercourse 
with  the  worhl  was  large;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
Ix'st  infonned  men  in  their  time  did,  in 
l>oint  of  fact,  form  their  n(»tion  of  what  a 
physician  ought  to  be,  from  what  Dr. 
Kaillie  and  Dr.  Babington  actually  were! 
I  am  content  alM)  that  the  profeisioiiat  esti- 
mate of  the  physician's  character  should  be 
taken  at  the  worth  in  which  medical  men 
held  them. 

I'erhajjs  no  men  that  ever  lived  were 
better  understood,  not  merely  in  the  gene- 
ral outline  of  their  characters,  but  in  all 
that  nature,  or  erudition,  or  exiKTience,  or 
lial)it,  or  fortune,  bad  made  them,  than 
Were  these  two  eminent  i>hysicians.  They 
had  both  been  public  instructors  in  the 
lecture  ronni,  and  in  larice  hosj>itals,  and 
both  had  immense  private  practice.  Of 
Uiose  who  are  now  exeriising  their  profes- 
sion in  the  maturity  of  their  iige  andcxpe- 
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riencc,  many  were  their  pupils;  and  almost 
all  the  medical  men  of  London  have  met 
them  in  consultation. 

Now  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Baillic  and 
Dr.  Babington  would  not  be  exalted  by 
any  lavish  praise  of  them  for  qualities 
which  they  did  not  possess.  They  do  not 
need  our  commendation  for  what  they 
were  not.  Enough  will  still  remain  to 
make  us  content  to  be  what  they  were,  al- 
though it  should  be  denied  that  either  of 
tliem  was  remarkable  for  the  extent  or  va- 
riety of  his  ac(juirements.  A\e  mav  still 
take  them  as  our  examjiles,  although  nei- 
ther of  them  did,  or  ever  jjretended  to  pos- 
.scss,  a  knowledge  of  one-half  the  things 
now  rcccmuncnded  to  the  medical  student 
as  indispensable.  In  truth,  those  who 
knew  them  best,  and  admired  them  most, 
will  not  say  that  their  admiration  of  either 
was  called  forth  by  the  many  things  they 
understood  beyond  all  other  well-educated 
physicians. 

Dr.  Baillie  was  an  anatomist,  and  Dr. 
Babington  a  chemist.  And  thus  each  had 
chosen  well  a  department  of  knowledge  on 
which  their  minds  seemed  most  capable  of 
being  exercised  with  a  happy  result.  The 
minds  of  both  had  their  natural  bent  to- 
wards matter  of  fact ;  and  the  I'avourite 
pursuit  of  each  served,  by  its  very  use  and 
exercise,  to  perfect  thei"r  understandings 
according  to  the  mould  in  which  they  were 
originally  cast. 

The  one  taught  anatomy,  the  other  che- 
mistry, with  great  re])u*ation  and  success; 
and  both  were  dce]jly  and  ex])erimentally 
versed  in  what  they  "taught.  But  neither 
was  anatomy  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Baillie, 
nor  chemistry  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Babing- 
ton, made  subservient  to  any  great  pur- 
poses of  j)hysiological  or  jiathological  dis- 
covery. Yet  doubtless  they  are  capable  of 
such  i)uri)oses,  and  to  such'  they  have  been 
made  to  contribute  by  others.  "But  e«luca- 
tion  eontcmj)lates  the  ordinary  fruits  of 
kn<iw  ledge.  What  is  new  exceeds  its  cal- 
culati(m.  ."^len  are  not  educated  for  disco- 
verers; these  stand  ahme  ;  for  they  become 
what  they  are,  beyond,  and  often"  in  spite 
of,  their  education.  They  can  never  be 
•juoted  as  examples. 

But  the  fruit  of  their  knowledge  to  the 
two  eminent  men  in  (|uistion  \\as  nothing 
more  than  the  ordinary  fruit ;  and  tiiere- 
fore  I  chose  them  as  examples,  it  was  the 
ordinary  fruit,  but  its  measure  was  large. 
'I'heir  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  chemis- 
try served  them  for  all  the  purjx'ses  to 
which  they  are  immediately  ap])lieable  in 
the  daily  exercise  of  tlu  ir  imifession  ;  and, 
being  in  harmony  with  the  natural  bent 
of  their  minds,  it"  still  kept  them  striving 
after  accuracy  in  all  their  in\ estimations, 
and  eontirmed  them  in  the  habit  and  skill 
of  a]iprecialing  the  truth. 
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I  am  far  from  saying  that  in  anatomy 
and  diemistry  consisted  all  the  scientific 
knowledge  they  possessed,  subservient  to 
the  uses  of  their  profession.  Herein,  how- 
ever, consisted  the  strengtli  of  their  know- 
ledge ;  and,  for  the  rest,  they  were  well- 
educated  gentlemen.  But  I  will  venture 
to  affirm,  that  had  Dr.  Baillie  and  Dr. 
Babington  been  constrained  to  accomplish 
half  the  course  of  literature  and  science 
now  recommended  for  common  professional 
education,  they  would,  from  the  very  tex- 
ture of  their  minds,  have  been  utterly 
spoiled  as  physicians. 

My  experience  of  human  life  has  long 
since  convinced  me,  that  the  number  of 
truly  learned  and  scientific  men  in  the 
world  is  small.  Therefore,  real  learning, 
and  real  science,  must  be  things  of  diffi- 
cult attainment,  since  so  many  are  en- 
gaged in  their  pursuit.  But  be  their  attain- 
menl  ever  so  difficult,  it  is  not  half  so  diffi- 
cult as  their  use. 

Knowledge  may  be  an  encumbrance  as 
w^ell  as  a  help.  Many  men  know  more 
than  they  are  able  to  \A-ield.  There  is  a 
point  (I  believe)  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  (and  this  point  varies  infinitely 
in  different  individuals),  beyond  which,  if 
more  be  acquired,  the  whole  mass  becomes 
useless  to  its  possessor.  I  am  acquainted 
with  men  who  never  have  done,  and  never 
can  do  any  thing,  because  they  know  too 
much ;  and  I  am  acquainted  with  men 
possessing  comparatively  small  knowledge, 
so  dextrous  in  its  use,  that  they  have  rid- 
den over  the  heads  of  others  far,  very  far, 
their  superiors  in  acquirement.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  hear  it  said  of 
some  eminent  and  distinguished  person, 
"  eminent  and  distinguished  as  he  is,  what 
would  he  not  have  been  had  he  possessed 
the  learning  of  such  an  one !"  Whereas,  if 
he  had  possessed  one  particle  more  of  learn- 
ing than  he  has,  he  would  have  been  no- 
thing at  all ;  it  would  have  weighed  him 
down,  and  he  would  never  have  been 
heard  of. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  pretenders,  who 
succeed  nobodj'  can  tell  how — these  are  jug- 
glers and  mountebanks — but  of  those 
who  succeed  we  do  know  how,  and  know  it 
to  be  by  dint  of  a  knowledge  not  necessa- 
rily large,  but  solid  and  well  chosen, 
which  is  (as  it  were)  ingrained  into  their 
minds,  and  always  at  hand,  and  always 
producible  for  its  purpose. 

Fortunate  indeed  is  the  man  who  takes 
exactly  the  right  mea'^ure  of  himself,  and 
holds  a  just  balance  between  what  he  can 
acquire  and  \^hat  he  can  use,  be  it  great, 
or  be  it  small ! 

With  all  becoming  deference  to  those 
who  so  loudly  trumpet  forth  the  praises  of 
knowledge,  and  fright  the  trembling  stu- 
dent with  a  porteutous  array  of  the  won- 


derful things  he  has  to  learn,  I  would  ven- 
ture to  crave  some  little  regard  for  what  is 
not  so  much  as  named  by  them,  but  what 
is  pre-eminently  more  important  than 
knowledge  itself.  I  mean  wisdom,  as  a 
thing  distinct  from  knowledge,  but  not 
opposed  to  it;  requiring,  indeed,  know- 
ledge to  work  upon,  but  taking  care  to 
proportion  that  knowledge  to  the  real  end 
which  itself  (wisdom)  has  in  view.  I 
marvel  that  this  wisdom  is  not  enu- 
merated among  the  ingredients  of  the 
physician's  character,  since  it  is  conspicu- 
ously the  chief  of  all,  and  was  unques- 
tionably that  which  gained  for  the  two 
eminent  men  whom  we  have  mentioned 
the  praise  which  they  justly  merited  from 
mankind. 

It  is,  however,  in  its  very  nature,  a 
thing  too  lofty  for  me  to  venture  to  de- 
scribe. You  shall  learn  what  it  is  from 
one  who  well  understood  how  distinct  it 
is  from  mere  knowledge,  and  who  was 
himself  endowed  with  it  in  a  measure  be- 
yond ordinary  mortals. 

"  Wisdom,""  says  Robert  Hall,  "  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  knowledge,  to  which 
it  bears  an  affinity,  but  ought  not  to  be 
confounded  with  it.  Though  wisdom  ne- 
cessarily presupposes  knowledge,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  exercise  it  in  things  of  which 
we  ai'e  ignorant,  yet  it  ought  to  be  some- 
thing more  practical,  and  rather  more 
compreheiisive  :  it  ever  bears  a  relation  to 
the  end,  and,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more 
perfect,  to  the  highest  and  the  last  end  the 
agent  can  be  supposed  to  have  in  view. 
It  first  judges  of  the  end  fittest  to  be  2}ur- 
sued,  and  next  determines  what  are  the 
most  fitting  and  suitable  means  of  accom- 
])lishing  it. — It  being  the  province  of  wis- 
dom to  i)reside,  it  sits  as  umpire  in  every 
difficult)',  and  so  gives  the  final  direction 
and  control  to  all  the  powers  of  our  na- 
ture. Hence  it  is  entitled  to  be  considered 
as  the  top  and  summit  of  perfection. — It 
belongs  to  wisdom  to  determine  when  to 
act,  and  when  to  cease ;  w  hen  to  reveal, 
and  when  to  conceal  a  matter;  when  to 
speak,  and  when  to  keep  silence ;  when  to 
give,  and  when  to  receive ;  in  short,  to  re- 
gulate the  measure  of  all  things,  as  well 
as  to  detenuine  the  end,  and  provide  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  end,  pursued  in 
every  deliberate  course  of  action*." 

More  simply,  but  Avith  equal  majesty 
and  truth,  spoke  another  of  congenial 
mind  upon  the  same  high  subject. 

"  Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one. 
Have  oft-times  no  connexion.     Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men; 
M'isdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unjn-ofitable  mass, 
The  mere  materials  with  wliich  wisdom  builds. 
Till  smooth'd,  and  squar'd,  and  fitted  to  its  place,  Jj 
Dues  but  encumber  whom  it  jeems  to  enrich. 

*  Vol.  V.  Sermon  xxiv. 
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Kiioivledge  Is  jiroud,  that  b»  has  lenrntso  mncb; 
Wisdom  is  tiumble,  tliat  he  knows  uu  more*." 

These  words  miijht  have  been  spoken 
1)V  an  oracle,  they  arc  so  suitable  both  to 
learners  and  teachers  of  our  profession  at 
the  present  day.  We,  of  all  men,  ought  to 
seek  knowledge,  not  for  the  sake  of  being 
hiouiiig,  but  fi'r  the  sake  of  being  wise; 
and  those  who  are  our  masters,  and  are  to 
tell  us  what  we  ought  to  learn,  siiould  not 
make  a  i)ompous  announcement  of  all  the 
wonderful  things  with  which  medicine 
may  hold  a  i)ossible  alliance,  but  should 
prudently  select  and  measure  the  know- 
ledge required,  with  a  view  to  the  general 
caj)aeity,  and  conformably  to  its  end. 

In  laying  down  any  scheme  of  educa- 
tion, you  must  take  care  to  make  it  suit- 
able to  the  majority  of  those  wiio  are  to 
be  educated.  'I'here  may  be  circumstances 
in  their  condition  and  objects,  rendering 
that  education,  which  is  the  best  in  itself, 
not  the  best  for  them.  Such  circiun- 
stances  belong,  in  an  especial  degree,  to 
our  profession.  Verj'  few  enter  it  who 
are  not  to  live  by  it :  very  few  who  are  not 
re<|uired  to  exercise  its  practical  duties 
eailu,  from  the  necessity  they  are  under  of 
beginning  as  soon  as  possible  to  support 
themselves.  So  that  the  majority  cannot 
wait  to  be  made  i)hilosophers  before  they 
become  practitioners. 

These  are  homely  considerations ;  but 
they  are  true,  and  most  important  to  be 
borne  in  mind; — .so  important,  that  they, 
above  all  other  considerations,  ought  to 
reirulate  tlie  kind  and  extent  of  knowledge 
which  should  genendly  constitute  the  edn- 
cation  of  medical  men  in  this  country. 
Herein  is  involved  a  very  urgentVecessity. 
It  is  inherent  in  the  state  of  society.  You 
cannot  alter  it :  you  cannot  evade  it.  Con- 
fonn  to  it  you  must,  if  you  desire  to  pro- 
vide for  the  well-bringing  up  of  tho.se  in 
whose  assured  comj)etencv  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  peculiar  (futies  mankind 
have  the  highest  interest. 

Tliis  necessity,  under  which  the  majo- 
rity  find  themselves,  of  exercising  their 
profession  earlii,  reciuires  tliat  they  should 
be  made  practitioners  in  tlie  ea.-ie.-t  ami  the 
tifiiieii  way.  Their  knowledge  should  be 
of  things  obviously  and  confessedly  neces- 
sary, and  this  knowledge  oiiglit  to  be  ri- 
gidly exacted,  and  nothing  more ;  for  if 
you  go  beyond  this,  you  ruin  tlie  purpose 
you  wish  to  serve. 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  things  out  of 
the  jirofession,  by  the  previous  knowledge 
of  which,  the  tilings  u»//iiri  the  profession 
are  l)etter  understood.  Such  previous 
knowledge  you  may  recommend,  but  you 
must  not  di  maud  it.  You  may  reommend 
liiat  every  man,  l)efore  lie  enters  upon  the 

^  •  Cowper'tTaak— Book  vU 


study  of  physic,  should  obtain  the  best 
general  education  within  his  reacii ;  but 
you  must  specify  nothing  as  absolutely  ne- 
cessary but  what  bears  immediately  ui)on 
professional  use. 

Now,  tliat  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
must  be  studied  jirior  to  experience,  with- 
out which  expeiicnee  itself  will  hardly 
profit  us  when  we  have  obtained  it.  Anil 
that  is  altsolutelii  nece.-suru,  and  must  not 
only  be  studied  prior  to,  but  must  be 
still  cultivated  simultaneously  with,  ex- 
perience, without  whose  constant  help  and 
guidance  experience  itself  will  be  cramped, 
and  hindered  in  its  exercise,  and  cannot 
go  on  to  perfection.  Of  processes  of  dis- 
ease, and  processes  of  reparation;  of  the 
great  remedial  agents,  and  the  powers 
which  belong  to  them,  and  their  modes  of 
acting,  and  modes  of  counteracting,  and 
the  methods  of  their  api)lication ;  of  tliese 
some  knowledge  must  be  had  prior  to  ex- 
perience, and  a  greater  knowledge  must 
continually  go  along  witli  it.  Anatomy, 
and  chemistrA ,  and  materia  medica,  are 
the  keys  to  such  knowledge.  You  have, 
therefore,  a  right  to  specify" these  as  objects 
of  study,  to  affirm  that  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  them  is  essential  to  the  practice  of 
physic,  and  to  exact  it. 

The  same  necessity  which  the  majority 
are  under  of  practising  their  profession 
early,  and  of  circumscribing  their  educa- 
tion within  a  short  period,  while  it  im- 
])oses  some  limit  and  selection  of  the 
things  to  be  leanit,  requires  also  a  prudent 
method  of  teaching  them. 

I'pon  subjects,  the  proofs  of  which  are 
contained  in  specimens  and  experiments 
])resentcd  to  the  eye,  instruction  can  only 
be  had  by  resorting  to  the  i)laees  where 
such  specimens  or  exi)erimcnts  are  exhi- 
bited and  ex])huned.  IVIost  properly, 
theref(»re,  are  chemistry,  and  materia  me- 
dica, ami  anatomy,  tiiugiit  in  lecture- 
rooms,  where  tiie  ])r(K)fs  arc  continually 
ready  at  everj-  stage  of  the  instruction, 
and  the  instruction  itself  consists  in 
little  else  than  exhibiting  them  in  their 
pnqHT  j)lace  and  order. 

Hut  are  not  medicine  and  surgery  con- 
versant with  objects  presented  to  tlie  eye, 
and  ought  not  they,  in  like  manner,  to  be 
learnt  by  the  contemplation  of  those  ob- 
jects ?     Yes. 

Hut  in  the  lecture-room  these  objects 
cannot  he  constantly  present,  so  as  to  keep 
jmce  with  the  instruction,  and  be  ap- 
jtealed  to  as  |)roofs.  Descriiition,  there- 
fore, is  made  to  supjily  their  place,  and 
beeoine  their  substitute.  I)eserij)ti(Ui,  how- 
ever, is  a  |)oor  substitute;  for  it  is  a!)so- 
hitcly  uniutelligible,  «xcept  to  tiio.se  who 
have  some  acquaintance  with  the  reality. 

How,  then,  is  medical  and  surgical  in- 
struction to  be  eonduelwl,  so  as  to  luuke  it 
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answer  its  purpose  more  effectually  ?  By 
keepinu:  its  real  objects  more,  and  as  much 
as  possible,  in  view :  and  as  those  objects 
cannot  be  brought  to  the  student,  the 
student  must  be  brought  to  them.  As  he 
cannot  see  them  in  the  lecture-room,  he 
must  seek  them  in  the  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  there  he  must  seek  his  instruc- 
tion too,  if  he  is  to  obtain  any.  And  even 
there  he  will  find  it  diificult  enough  to 
learn,  with  the  objects  before  his  eyes. 

I  have  long  doubted  whether  systematic 
courses  of  lectures  on  medicine  and  surgery 
ought  to  be  considered  as  essential  a  part 
of  professional  education  as  they  are,  and 
whether  the  rigid  attendance  upon  them 
which  is  required,  does  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  other  more  indispensable  means 
of  obtaining  knowledge ;  and  whether 
they  are  not  thus  in  danger  of  be- 
coming a  serious  hindrance  to  the  very 
inirposes  they  are  intended  to  promote. 

You  must  go  to  the  lecture-room,  and 
see  dissections,  or  perform  them  for  your- 
selves, in  order  to  learn  anatomy :  you 
must  go  to  the  lecture-room,  and  see  ex- 
])eriments  made,  or  make  them  yourselves, 
in  order  to  learn  chemistry. 

And  you  must  go  the  wards  of  an  hos- 
pital in  order  to  leam  disease  and  its  treat- 
ment ;  for  there  only  you  can  see  the  sick 
man,  and  inquire  his  symptoms,  and  give 
the  remedy,  and  note  its  effects,  and  wit- 
ness its  success  or  its  failure. 

In  the  wards  of  this  vast  hospital,  there 
are  five  hundred  experiments  continually 
going  on,  day  and  night ;  even  the  great 
experiments  of  appeasing  pain,  of  repair- 
ing injuries,  of  controlling  disease,  of 
averting  death.  They  are  under  the  direc- 
tion and  superintendence  of  us,  the  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons.  But  we  cannot  take 
you  into  a  room  apart,  and  tell  you  what 
they  are.  They  are  open  to  your  inspec- 
tion. Go  and  see  what  they  import.  Your 
time  is  short.  You  will  soon  be  engaged 
with  the  like  experiments  yourselves,  and 
upon  your  own  responsibility  ;  and  then, 
be  assured,  you  will  soon  perceive  that  an 
acquaintance  with  all  their  particularities 
and  details  is  essential  to  their  success  in 
your  hands. 

From  what  I  have  thought  it  my  duty 
to  address  to  you  upon  the  subject  of 
education,  let  no  man  impute  it  to  me  that 
I  desire  to  degrade  physic  from  the  rank 
which  has  hitherto  been  conceded  to  it 
among  the  learned  professions. 

I  believe  (what  my  own  observation  has 
convinced  me  of)  that  there  is  a  mischief 
in  putting  forth  a  vast  inventory  of  miscel- 
laneous things,  to  be  learnt  by  those  whose 
time  is  hardly  sufficient  for  mastering  that 
knowledge  which  is  obviously  necessary 
for  practical  use.  I  believe  also,  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  demand  from  students 


generally,  whatever  might  be  the  time  and 
opportunities  at  their  disposal,  a  perfect 
literary  and  philosophical  education,  in 
order  to  the  exercise  of  our  own  or  any 
other  profession. 

But  although  I  do  not  enumerate  Latin, 
and  Greek,  and  French,  and  Italian,  and 
German,  and  insist  that  all  these  you 
must  know,  yet  I  by  all  means  recom- 
mend you  to  get  as  good  a  literary  educa- 
tion as  you  can.  Let  each  man  leam  as 
many  languages,  beside  his  own,  as  are 
within  the  easy  research  of  his  time,  his 
opportunities,  and  his  understanding.  For 
every  language  will  furnish  him  with  a 
key  to  new  stores  of  professional  informa- 
tion. But  to  know  a  language,  implies  its 
ready  use,  not  a  dark  apprehension  of  its 
words  and  jdirases.  Our  own  unassisted 
mother-tongue  is  a  better  way  to  be  wise 
than  this. 

Again,  although  I  do  not  enumerate 
every  department  of  science  that  has  ob- 
tained a  name,  and  tell  you  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  you  should  be  conversant 
with  all,  yet  I  recommend  you  to  get  the 
best  scientific  education  you  can.  Let 
each  man,  according  to  his  time  and  op- 
portunities, pursue  that  department,  or 
those  several  departments,  to  which  his 
mind  inclines :  but  let  him  take  care  to 
feel  his  ground  firmly  established  beneath 
his  feet  as  he  goes  along.  For  here  all  half 
knowledge  is  no  knowledge  at  all.  Even 
homely  common  sense  arrives  at  much 
safer  conclusions  in  the  things  which  be- 
long to  medicine,  than  any  scientific  prin- 
ciples half  understood,  and  misapplied. 

The  medical  men  of  England  do,  and  will 
continue  to  keep  pace  with  the  age  in  which 
they  live,  however  rapidly  it  may  advance  in 
the  course  of  improvement.  They  need 
not  be  trained  and  sophisticated  according 
to  any  compulsory  discipline,  in  order  to 
do  so.  By  such  accomplishments  as  are 
congenial  with  their  professional  studies, 
yet  unforced  and  unpretended;  by  such 
moral  qualities  as,  however  they  are  en- 
gendered, are  (I  am  persuaded)  refined  and 
exalted  by  their  daily  habits  and  avoca- 
tions, their  character  has  been,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  esteemed  honourable,  and 
their  influence  great. 

Yes  !  their  character  is  honourable,  and 
their  influence  great :  and  yet  they  are 
little  conversant  with  the  vulgar  means  of 
popular  credit.  They  are  singularly  ab- 
stinent from  all  passionate  interference 
w  ith  subjects  of  mere  temporary  interest. 
No  sect,  no  party  in  politics,  has  reckoned 
many  medical  men  among  its  clamorous 
advocates :  but  wherever  there  has  been 
any  association  of  good  men  for  laudable 
ends — wherever  any  institution  has  sprung 
up  having  science  or  literature  for  its  ob- 
ject—or any  great  scheme  of  benevolence 
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been  desired  or  perfected — medical  men 
have  been  always  found  amcmg  their  first, 
their  most  zealous,  and  useful  jiromoters. 

Further,  in  Enifland,  there  always  have 
been  among  physicians  those  who  have 
been  upon  an  equality  of  education  with 
the  noblest  and  most  learned  of  tlie  land. 
They  have  been  mixed  with  them  at  our 
public  schools  and  universities  :  they  have 
contended  with  them  in  honourable  ri- 
valry; and  their  minds  have  taken  a  eon- 
jjenial  character  from  the  similar  studies 
of  their  youth.  At  len5;th  they  have  all 
sei>arated  to  their  several  dt-stinies  for  life. 
Some  to  the  senate ;  some  to  the  bar ; 
some  to  the  church;  some  to  physic.  These 
men,  so  educated,  have  ever  aftenvards 
looked  with  esteem  upon  each  other,  and 
each  other's  pursuits.  .\nd  thus  have  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  every  age,  who  could 
know  nothing  of  jdiysic  as  a  profession, 
view ing  it  through  those  whom  they  liave 
known  engaged  in  it,  been  compelled  to 
regard  it  with  reverence  and  honour. 
In  this  way  a  cre<lit  has  been  derived  to 
our  common  profession,  in  which  evcrj' 
individual  in  every  rank  of  it  has  partaken, 
when  those  whose  good  opinion  is  most 
coveted,  have  taken  their  estimate  of 
physic  and  physicians  from  ccmtemplating 
the  characters  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Heber- 
den  and  Sir  George  Baker. 

What  has  been,  will  (I  trust)  ever  con- 
tinue to  be.  For  1  have  a  conservative 
jealous}'  of  the  rank  due  to  my  profession. 
I  wish  to  see  physicians  still  instituted  in 
the  same  discipline,  and  still  reared  in  fel- 
lowship and  communion  with  the  wisest 
and  the  best  men  ;  and  that  not  for  the 
sake  of  what  is  ornamental  merely,  and 
becoming  to  their  character,  but  because 
I  am  jHTsuaded  iliat  that  discipline,  which 
renders  the  mind  most  ca])acious  of  wis- 
dom and  unist  ca]>aci<ius  of  virtue,  can 
hold  the  torch,  and  light  the  path,  to  the 
(iublimest  discoveries  in  every  science. 

It  was  the  same  discipline  whicli  con- 
tributed to  form  the  mind  of  Newton  and 
of  Locke,  of  Harvey  and  of  Sydenham. 


ON  DENTITION; 

WITH   AN 

ATTEMPT  TO  EXHIBIT  THE  OCCASIONAL 

PRESENCE  OF  CERTAIN  UISEASEU 

CONLllTIONS  OK  THE  BODV, 

As  connected  with  itt  Iiregular  Slates. 

Br  Dn.  Ashdi  rnkr. 

[CoDtiniied  from  page  281.] 

The    "jradations   of   partial    spasm    of 
the  fle.xor  muscles,  loss  of  tonscioiisncss, 


clonic  spasm,  epilepsy,  proceeding  to 
stifTenin'C,  witli  continuation  of  s])asm 
alon<j  the  dorsal  muscles,  occurring-  in 
close  coincidence  with  obstructed  den- 
tition, can  leave  no  doubt  of  the  dcpeii- 
daiicc  of  the  phenomena  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  development. 

Can  we  doubt  that  chorea  and  epi- 
lepsy are  but  more  intense  fonns  of  the 
contractions  which  we  know  as  con- 
vulsive spasms  ?  —  severer  decrees  of 
spasms? — a  greater  number  of  nerves 
being  associated  and  involved.  But  the 
laws  w hich  regulate  the  production  of 
s])asm  are  so  little  understood,  that  we 
have  no  means  of  indicating  the  limits  of 
the  various  deyrees  of  severity.  We 
know  not  what  determines  chorea,  or 
Mhen,  or  how,  this  disease  glides  into 
epile])>iv.  We  know  not  how,  in  one 
case  of  chorea,  great  stammering  exists, 
while  in  another  tliere  is  no  impediment 
to  speech.  The  circumstances  in  the 
"  temporarif  derangement  of  orc/aniza- 
tion"  of  the  nerves  productive  of  these 

fihenomena,  it  will  jterhaps  require  a 
ong  time  to  define.  IIow  is  it  that 
there  arc  cases  in  which  a  com])lete  loss 
of  the  power  of  speech  takes  place  on 
recovery  from  an  epileptic  attack  ? 
When  I  was  physician  to  tlie  Parochial 
Infirmary  of  St.  Pancras,  in  1S18,  a  fine 
young  woman  was  in  the  workhouse, 
endow ed  w itli  intelligence,  ami  who  was 
w  ithal  a  docile  and  gentle  creature,  that 
liad  lost  the  power  of  speaking  after  re- 
covery from  an  epileptic  fit.  Her  en- 
deavour to  articulate  ended  always  w ith 
a  very  melancholy  repetition  of  "  aine- 
satne." 

I  was  called  to  the  groom  of  a  gentle- 
man residing  in  Davies-street.  Theman 
was  early  in  tiie  morning  endeavouring 
to  mount  the  box  of  a  break,  and  w  ith 
the  reins  in  his  Iiand  fell  down  in  a  (it. 
He  w  as  lucky  in  having  Mr.  Parmtt,  of 
Mount-street,  called  to  him  directly ;  lie 
was  very  projierlytnatcd,  and  conscious- 
ness soon  returned  ;  but  it  was  found  he 
was  jiaralvtic  on  the  leftside.  He  wiis 
freely  bled  ami  ))urge(l,  and  the  power 
of  his  side  was  (piile  restored  in  a  couph^ 
of  days;  but  though  he  untierstodd  all 
that  pnssed  around  him,  he  could  an- 
swer only  "  yes"  and  "  no"  to  qm  stituis 
put  to  him.  I  observed  that  li<-  liad  a 
supeniumerary  incisor  tooth,  wliirh  ap- 
peared to  cro\»d  his  mouth.  K*ery 
tooth  was  tighllv  wedged  again>t  its 
neiglibiinr.  In  looking  into  liis  nnuitli 
there  was  found  to  be  sad  decav  of  the 
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double  teeth.  I  prevailed  upon  Mr. 
Parrott  to  remove  seven  of  the  remains 
of  these,  under  the  idea  that  tliey  might 
he  acting-  as  irritants  to  the  nerves  of 
the  jaw.  At  my  next  visit  I  was  g;lad  to 
find  that  the  man  was  recovering-  the 
use  of  his  speech.  Several  months  after- 
wards I  learned  that  he  was  quite  well, 
and  had  had  no  recurrence  of  his  fit. 

Stammering-,  and  the  loss  of  the  power 
of  speech,  are  intimately  allied  to  spasm. 
The  tardy  development  of  the  power  of 
speech  may  be  considered  as  resulting- 
from  "  a  derang-ement  of  org-anization," 
an  entanglemcntof  developmental  trains, 
quite  analogous  to  the  circumstances 
])roductive  of  these.  That  the  mind 
should  be  clear  and  intellig-ent — that 
the  expression  of  countenance  in  a  child 
six  years  of  ag'e  should  indicate  the  pos- 
session of  an  un.ierstanding  even  beyond 
his  years,  and  yet  that  he  should  never 
have  spoken,  although  he  was  not  deaf, 
appears  strang-e.  What  entanglement 
of"  development  was  there  that  prevented 
the  mind  commanding  the  organs  con- 
cerned in  articulation  ?  The  jaws  had 
always  been  too  small  for  his  teeth ; 
they  took  a   start  in   growth  ;  the  fiist 

t permanent  molares  were  cut ;  the  spaces 
jetween  his  teeth  became  wider;  the 
pressure  was  taken  off  from  the  dental 
nerves ;  the  organs  with  which  they 
were  associated  in  inconvenience  were 
free  ;  and  the  boy  soon  learned  to  speak. 
I  have  seen  several  cases  of  tardy  deve- 
lojmieni  of  the  ]>ower  of  speech  in  chil- 
dren who  had,  at  three  years  of  ag-c,  yet 
to  cut  the  four  last  deciduous  molares. 
An  analogous  case  lately  occurred  in  a 
niece  of  my  own  These  views  lead 
to  important  practice  in  the  treatment 
of  stammering. 

Anormal  dentition  and  its  conse- 
quences fonn  our  present  subject.  There 
are  many  other  circumstances  producing 
initations  to  nerves,  and  consequently 
operating  as  causes  for  the  i)roduction 
of  spasm,  and  of  its  various  forms  and 
degrees.  Stammering  sometimes  exists 
as  a  part  of  the  manifestation  of  ahighly- 
nervous  diathesis ;  but  in  many  cases  it 
is  associated  with  a  developmental  en-or, 
and  ceases  when  the  en-oneous  trains 
Lave  glided  into  those  of  harmony.  I 
have  knowji  stammering  commence  at 
fourteen,  and  cease  at  eighteen  years  of 
age ;  and  I  have  known  it  to  begin  at 
seven  and  cease  at  twenty-two. 

A  boy,  eleven  years  old,  was  brought 
to  me  by  a  poor  woman  who  had  the 


charge  of  him  for  several  years.  She 
said  that  for  the  last  eight  months  he 
had  become  more  and  more  dull  and  stu- 
pid, and  had  acquired  a  habit  of  stam- 
mering. His  tongue  was  getting-  very 
foul,  and  his  breath  was  very  offensive  ; 
and  he  started  and  moaned  in  his  sleep, 
and  pers])ired  a  good  deal  at  night.  She 
thought  something  was  going  to  happen 
to  the  boy.  In  looking  into  his  mouth 
an  exti-aordinary  state  of  arrangement 
of  the  teeth  was  seen.  The  incisors  of 
the  lower  jaw  were  so  placed,  that  the 
edges  of  the  two  lateral  teeth  nearly 
touched  each  other,  while  the  anterior 
incisors  were  placed  back,  one  overlap- 
ping the  other  at  an  angle.  The  ante- 
rior bicuspids  were  pushed  in ;  the  pos- 
terior bicusjiids  were  not  cut.  The  first 
molares  were  decayed,  and  behind  them 
were  two  molares  peeping  throug-h  the 
gums.  In  the  upper  jaw  there  was  more 
room,  but  the  teeth  were  vej-y  ci-owded  ; 
and  here  the  anterior  bicuspids  were 
both  decayed ;  the  jiosterior  bicuspids 
were  in  their  places ;  the  first  molares 
were  decayed,  and  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  second  molares.  The  capsules 
of  the  canine  teeth  were  prominent  and 
turgid,  but  the  teeth  did  not  appear  to 
be  coming  through.  The  boy  in  the 
course  of  three  weeks  had  the  six  good- 
for-nothing  teeth  removed.  I  directed 
him  to  have  alterative  doses  of  blue  pill, 
followed  by  senna  tea  every  alternate 
day.  In  two  months  the  boy's  sjnrits 
and  looks  were  quite  altered,  and  he 
spoke  without  tlie  slightest  impediment. 

The  forms  of  spasmodic  disorder  are 
very  various.  May  we  not  regard  the 
sudden  start  during  sleep  as  a  spasmodic 
affection,  differing  certainly  in  degree 
and  in  dui-ation  from  many  spasms  ? 
What  is  the  shivering  or  rigor  of  fever? 
May  we  not  regard  it  as  a  miniature 
likeness  of  that  general  spasm  we  see 
in  epilepsy  i* — a  modified  clonic  spasm, 
modified  by  the  existing  condition  of  the 
patient  ? 

Spasm  accrues  upon  an  irritation  ap- 
plied to  nerves.  These  nerves  may  be 
derived  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
proceed  through  tlie  brain  to  the  internal 
structure  of  the  intestines;  or  in  tlie 
brain,  or  in  their  course,  they  may  fall 
in  with  other  nerves,  with  ^\  hich  they 
may  associate  themselves,  going  to  per- 
form their  functions  among  other  mus- 
cular organs  of  the  body.  Thus,  a  priori, 
wlio  should  say  where  a  spasm  would 
take  place   upon   irritation  applied   to 
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nerves  snpplvitinf  some  of  the  villi  of  the 
skill  ?  Associated  as  the  fifth  pair  is 
with  tlie  ji^eat  sympathetie,  how  sliall 
we  tell  wliere  a  spasm  shall  lipfht  from 
irritation  applied  to  a  dental  nerve  ? 

A  lady  of  ilark  eomjilexion,  robust  in 
liealth,  residing-  in  my  nei<rlihourliood, 
sent  for  me  to  see  her  s]deiidiil  beautiful 
l)oy,  nine  months  (if  a<ife.  It  had  never 
before  had  a  day's  ill  health  since  it  was 
born.  The  aspect  of  the  child's  counte- 
nance was  such,  that  one  could  be  sure 
there  was  a  strany-ulated  <rat.  At  my 
request  Mr.  Carter,  who  was  attending-, 
lias  been  obliying-  enounfh  to  .send  me  a 
note  of  this  child's  symjitoms.  "  On 
June  16th,  1831,  al>out  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  iiioniiii2r,  the  infant  appeared  iinni-Il, 
/learif,  and  drousi/,  and  unwillinfj  to 
suck.  The  bowels  had  been  0])ened  in 
the  course  of  the  niomiii"'.  On  the  right 
check  there  w  as  an  a])]tear;\nce  of  a  sort 
of  graze  or  mark,  and  the  mother  sus- 
pected that  the  nurse  had  let  the  infant 
fall ;  ])iit  the  mark  never  manifested  any 
further  probability  of  such  accident,  nor 
were  there  any  other  ajipearances  to 
shew  that  such  had  been  the  case.  The 
child  g-radually  grew  worse,  and  I  or- 
dered  it  some  castor  oil.  The  bowels 
not  being'  moved,  a  warm  bath  was  di- 
rected, and  one  leech  was  ajijilied  to  the 
belly.  After  using  the  bath  a  free  cpian- 
tity  of  blood  passed  from  the  bowels  in 
the  course  of  the  night.  No  evacuation 
of  f;eces  ;  but  after  this  sanguineous  dis- 
cliarg-e  tenesmus  came  on,  and  prog-res- 
sively  iiicreasiug  in  viideiice,  frequently 
became  exceediiig^ly  distressing",  forcing' 
away  every  now  and  tiieii  a  free  quan- 
tity of  pure  bloo«l.  The  child  had  not 
rut  a  tooth ;  but  I  perceived  the  two 
lower  incisors,  and  divided  the  gum  and 
brought  one  through  ;  but  the  child  ap- 
jteariug  to  be  in  a  hopeless  state,  the  fa- 
ther would  not  allow  me  to  divide  the 
g'uni  over  the  other  tooth.  This  infant 
was  ill  about  eighteen  hours."  When  I 
arrived  I  fcuind  that  Mr.  Carter  had  ex- 
han^trd  the  nsiiurces  of  our  art ;  he  left 
notiiiiii:'  f(ir  me  to  suggest.  On  opening' 
tlie  body,  the  striking'  cireuiiistanee  that 
jiresented  itself  was  an  intiis-susceptioii 
of  at  least  seven  inches  <if  the  ileum 
through  theeii'cuin  int<»  the  cohin.  The 
fjut  was  quite  strangulated. 

The  .si>a.sm  productive  of  intus-susccp- 
tion  is  by  no  means  ran*  just  before 
ileatli,  incases  of  cerebral  irritation  from 
anormal  develojmicnt,  both  in  iufaucy 
and  adult  ag^e. 


\\'hat  relation  is  there  between  a 
spasmodic  affection  and  a  diseased 
state  of  the  skin  ?  The  revulsion  of 
a  cutaneous  affection  is  very  apt  to  be 
attended  by  convulsive  spasms.  Dr. 
Jeiiner  well' observed,  that  no  pimple  or 
breaking-  out  ever  attacked  the  face 
without  g'iving'  relief  to  the  brain.  A 
disease  of  the  skin  may  be  as  much  a 
manifestation  of  irritated  brain  or  nerves, 
as  a  spasm  ;  but  the  disease  of  the  skin 
niav  be  an  arrangement  to  afford  relief 
to  the  nervous  system;  the  sjiasm  is  a 
sig^n  of  irritation  without  relief  When 
the  relief  arrives  in  the  fonii  of  secretion 
upon  the  skin,  the  spasm  ceases.  Cu- 
taneous disea.ses  afford  occupation  for  the 
extreme  blood-vessels.  By  a  secretion 
on  the  free  surface  of  the  body,  relief  is 
affonled  to  the  internal  parts.  A  revulsed 
erujition  throws  too  abundant  a  duty 
upon  the  serous  surfaces  of  the  internal 
organs,  and  by  a  reflux  df  blood  ends  in 
an  inflammation  or  acong^estioii  of  these 
parts.  Such  may  be  the  termination  of 
an  eruption  repelled,  but  it  is  not  so  ne- 
cessarily. W'hen  the  reflux  of  blood  is 
upon  tlie  brain,  the  pressure  irritates  the 
nerves  of  the  org'aii,  and  a  spasmodic 
consequence  may  take  jilace.  But  the 
conditions  of  all  chang^es  in  the  animal 
economy  vary  in  degree.  The  changfe 
niav  be  only  to  the  amount  of  a  blush 
upon  some  part  of  the  brain,  or  ])erliaps 
the  most  minute  increased  secreti(m  of 
the  natural  exudation  upon  the  serous 
surface  of  the  brain.  This  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  iiiHammation,  yet  the  change 
may  proceed  to  an  amount  of  irritation 
that  shall  be  productive  of  spa.sm  in  that 
jiart  of  the  body  to  which  the  nerve 
sends  mes.seng'ers.  The  brain  may  be 
in  one  of  several  very  diilerent  c«nidi- 
tions.  Perhajis  under  one  of  these  con- 
ditions the  blush,  or  the  effort  at  secre- 
tion, produces  an  incomeiiience  which 
is  propag'ated  over  the  brain.  The  ines- 
sag-e  of  such  an  inconvenience  sent  to  the 
surface  of  till-  body  is  fii-st  a  chill;  the 
skin  is  c<urug'ated;  involuntarily  the 
w  hidemuscular  a]i])aratns  movessligfhtly 
in  the  form  of  a  rigor.  Perhaps  tin  wlnde 
bddy  shakes,  the  back  having  felt  the 
sense  of  a  pouring  of  (-(dd  uat<T.  The 
extreme  nerves  resuiuid  ;  the  villous  or- 
g'ani/atioii  under  tneir  ccuitnd  suffers  a 
change  of  sUite;  the  surface  becomes 
hot,  and  an  ai)undant  secretion  of  sweat 
reli(\es  the  brain  of  its  load.  No  illus- 
trations of  the  varieties  in  deffiif  of  the 
manifestations  of  irritated  nervims  ecu- 
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tre  are  afforded  more  strikino-tlian  those 
which  are  exhibited  in  different  indi- 
viduals during-  the  course  of  anormal 
dentition.  Diseases  orig^inate  from  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances,  but  we 
have  hitherto  been  too  apt  in  searching- 
for  distinctions,  to  define  the  extreme 
boundaries  of  symptoms,  and  hence  the 
gradations  of  shades  that  exist  as  cha- 
racteristics of  species  have  not  been  at- 
tended to  with  sufficient  minuteness. 
Among-  children,  especially  during-  the 
progress  of  dentition,  we  observe  pheno- 
mena to  which,  but  for  their  transient 
nature,  we  should  apply  titles  that 
would  place  them  in  some  important 
part  of  the  nosological  schemes.  As  it 
IS,  we  endeavour  to  catch  the  flying  dis- 
comfort, and  call  it  ei)hemera  or  febri- 
cula.  We  do  not,  however,  care  for  the 
flush  that,  during  sleep,  suffuses  the 
cheek  of  the  infant,  which  has  perhaps 
been  preceded  by  a  start.  The  little 
animal  dreams  ;  we  trouble  ourselves  no 
more  about  it.  Its  consequences  may 
not  have  been  serious,  but  it  has  never- 
theless been  a  dec/ree  of  spasm — a  degree 
of  fever.  Growth  has  been  proceeding; 
some  very  trifling  anormalit}'  has  been 
present;  we  have  obsei-vcd  its  result. 
Harmony,  the  norma  of  nature,  is  re- 
established ;  the  inconvenience  is  gone ; 
but  had  the  anormality  been  greater, 
perhaps  a  serious  consequence  might 
have  resulted.  What  is  the  disturbance 
in  the  course  of  the  health  of  the  infant 
that  appears  to  be  of  the  most  trifling 
nature,  and  yet  of  sufficient  importance 
to  deserve  a  name  ?  Is  it  a  febricula  ? 
Writers  in  treating  of  infantile  disor- 
ders, have  the  infantile  fever,  or  infan- 
tile remittent  fever,  a  discomfort,  or  a 
disease,  according  to  circumstances — 
according  to  degree. 

Whatever  may  be  the  infant's  slight- 
est ailment,  convulsion  is  the  severest ; 
it  is  the  crowning  disease— the  termina- 
tion to  its  worst  fevers — the  goal  to 
•yvhich  most  of  its  ailments,  unchecked 
in  their  career,  may  run.  Dr.  John 
Clarke  (Commentaries,  &c.  pp.  84,  85), 
tells  us  tliat  "  the  symptoms  indicating- 
the  approach  of  convulsions  are  often 
overlooked  by  parents  and  nurses  ;  but 
upon  an  accurate  inquiry  made  by  a  me- 
dical man,  convulsions  will  most  fre- 
quently be  found  to  have  been  preceded 
by  febrile  symjitoms,  by  drowsiness,  by 
yawning-,  by  sighing-,  by  increased  in-i- 
tability,  by  impatience  of  sound  and 
light,  by  some  derangement  of  the  pro- 


cess of  digestion,  or  by  some  peculiarity 
of  respiration."  Dr.  John  Clarke  has 
in  a  few  touches  painted  the  picture  of 
the  infantile  remittent  fever  so  accurate- 
ly, and  with  such  careful  culling  of  au- 
thority described  by  Dr.  Butter,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  disease.  What  are  its 
pathognomonic  signs  ?  All  the  ordiuai-y 
conditions  of  fever  belong  to  it.  There 
are  accelerated  pulse,  rigor,  thirst,  in- 
creased heat  of  skin,  and  perspiration  ; 
moreover,  the  generic  character  of  re- 
missions and  exacerbations.  Are  there 
specific  symptoms  purely  distinctive? 
There  is  a  spiritless  fretfulness  and  dis- 
content. The  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance tells  us  of  this.  Indolence  is  a 
characteristic ;  a  remarkable  desire  to 
pick,  principally  the  nose — sometimes 
the  lips  and  fingers — often  even  other 
objects;  the  breath  is  offensive;  cough, 
or  headache,  or  belly-ache,  may  be  pre- 
sent ;  sickness  or  faiutness ;  sighing ;  start- 
ing, more  particularly  in  sleep;  moaning 
in  sleep ;  grating  the  teeth ;  sleepingoften 
with  the  eyes  half-open ;  the  bowels 
either  relaxed  or  very  costive.  These 
are  among  the  distinguishing  signs. 

In  many  cases  the  specific  distinctive 
symptoms  are  present,  but  there  is  no 
fever  attached  to  them — at  least  none 
that  is  remarked. 

Is  the  malady  then  to  be  named  infan- 
tile remittent /c ye >•  P  Dr.  Butter  (Trea- 
tise on  Infantile  Remittent  Fever,  p.  12) 
says,  "  the  colour  often  changes."  Per- 
sons who  labour  under  the  distinctive 
signs  that  have  been  enumerated,  with- 
out the  presence  of  marked  fever,  often 
change  colour;  they  take  small  parcels 
of  the  fever,  without  all  the  conditions 
essential  to  the  febrile  state.  A  cerebral 
irritation  is  sometimes  evinced  without 
any  thirst;  a  flush  of  countenance  pre- 
ceding slight  rigor  and  paleness  of  face  ; 
then  a  slight  headache  may  follow. 
The  pupils  of  the  eyes  occasionally  sud- 
denly dilate — perhaps  only  one  pupil — 
then  as  sudden!}"  contract.  Perspiration 
is  a  part  of  fever  ;  this  is  sometimes  ob- 
sei-ved  night  after  nig-ht,  succeeding  to 
no  very  remarkable  heat  of  skin,  but  to 
a  gTeat  drowsiness,  which  in  itself  is  a 

f)roof  of  exacerbation,  though  the  acce- 
erated  pulse  of  fever  may  be  wanting. 
The  moaning,  picking,  or  starting,  with 
any  of  these  conditions,  constitutes  part 
and  parcel  of  the  disorder.  Sometimes 
the  ailment  is  slight  in  degree,  or  it  may 
assume  an  acute  form,  with  all  the  fire 
and  anger  of  a  hot  fever.     Sometimes  it 
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is  typhoid  in  its  t^-pc.  Whatever  cha- 
racter uiuv  he  assumed  hy  this  disorder, 
it  is  coincident  witli  an  irrcg-Jihir  course 
of  the  development  of  some  organ  of  the 
hiidv;  and  commonly  the  irrej^ular  de- 
velopment is  ii  the  nutrient  ori;ans,  and 
of  these  most  commonly  the  teeth  and 


jaws. 


[To  be  continued.] 


STATE   OF  THE   BLADDER  IN 
PARAPLEGL\. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

SiK, 

The  formidahle  consequences  which 
ensue  from  the  presence  of  ammonia  in 
the  urine,  and  from  the  affection  of  the 
bladder  in  ])araple<jia,  render  the  ])atho- 
lu<;-y  of  these  conditions  a  subject  of 
deep  interest.  In  paraplegia  from  in- 
jury to  the  spine,  the  state  of  the 
bladder  is  a  source  of  fjreat  embarrass- 
ment, proving-,  as  it  does,  the  cause  of 
prmiatiire  death  in  some  cases,  and  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  recovery  in 
otiiers,  in  which,  but  for  this,  a  reasona- 
ble hoj)e  of  recovery  miglit  be  enter- 
tained. 

My  attention  has  been  recently  called 
to  these  points  by  an  in;^enious  essay, 
published  in  the  Gazette  of  the  19th  of 
Oilfiber,  in  >\hich  Mr.  Curlinnf  con- 
cludes, that  the  condition  of  t!ie  urine 
and  of  thr  l)ladder  are  the  direct  result 
of  the  ]»araly«.is.  Tliesc  opinions  being 
U(lmitt(  d,  it  ti)llows  tliat  the  conditions  in 
fjuestion  cannot  be  oljviated;  and  fur- 
ther, that  they  can  only  be  relieved  in  so 
far  as  relief  can  be  given  to  the  paraple- 
gia. My  own  e.V|)erience  has  led  to 
different  vi^w^,  which,  as  they  h(dd  out 
a  nntre  cheering  prosjtect,  may  luit  be 
undiMTviu-j^  of  consideration.  .\s  in  all 
tin-  <asi>  uilnessed  by  myself,  in  which 
ammonia  has  existed  in  the  mine,  there 
liave  lieen  sutbrient  grounds  for  attribut- 
ing its  presence  to  the  deeoniposiliou  of 
the  urine  in  the  bladder,  I  have  long 
bc<'n  of  opinion  that  its  source  is  in  this 
organ,  and  that  it  does  not  arrive  animo- 
niacal  from  the  kidney.  Inde|Hndent- 
ly,  inileed,  of  clinical  evidence,  there  i.s 
extreme  ditiiculty  in  sup|)osiiig  ammonia 
10  be  derived   Ironi  the  kiihuy.  seeing 
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that  the  kidney  itself  is  not  affected  by  it, 
while  the  bladder  becomes  most  seriously 
diseased;  and  yet  the  organic  sensibi. 
lity  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  kidney 
is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  tiie  blad- 
der; both  are  adapted  to  the  stimulus  of 
healthy  urine,  and  both  would  be  equally 
affected  by  any  foreign  irritating  ingre- 
dient. If,  then,  in  cases  ol'annnoniacal 
urine,  the  kidney  remains  sound  while 
the  bladder  becomes  diseased,  it  fcdlows 
tliat  the  ammonia  cannot  be  present  in 
tiie  urine  coming  from  the  kidney;  and 
further,  that  the  ammonia  nnist  be  form- 
ed in  the  bladder.  Supposing  for  a  mo- 
ment that  disease  was  excited  in  the 
kidney,  supjiression  of  urine  would  en- 
sue as  a  necessary  result  of  the  inflam- 
mation ;  but  the  urinal  sccretiiui  is 
not  arrested  ;  a  proof  that  the  kidney  is 
not  involved,  except  it  may  be  slightly 
and  sympathetically. 

AmuKsnia,  when  present  in  t!ie  urine 
under  any  circumstances,  will  excite 
disease  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
bladder  of  the  same  character  as  the 
disease  which  occurs  in  paraplegia*. 
Paraplegia,  then,  or  paralysis,  is  noi  the 
necessary  cause  of  the  disease  of  the 
bladder 

Nor  can  I  agree  with  Mr.  Curling, 
that  "  the  murbid  state  of  the  Itladder 
so  generally  observed  after  injuries  and 
diseases  of  the  spine,  causing  paraplegia, 
results  from  the  loss  of  the  natural  sensi- 
bility of  its  mucous  surfaci."  If  the 
organic  sensibility  of  the  bladder  was 
deri^  ed  from  the  spinal  nerves,  then  it 
is  (d  vious  that  this  sensil)ility  may  be 
j)aralysed  by  disease  or  injury  to  the 
spine;  but  as  it  proceeds  froi.i  the  ner- 
vous system  <d' the  organic  life,  nanndy, 
from  the  ganglionic  system,  the  sensi- 
bility of  which  is  not  impaired  in  cases 
of  jiaraplegia,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
neither  is  there  impairment  of  the  or- 
ganic sensibility  of  the  bladder. 

The  bladder  is  supplied  with  nerves 
partly  from  the  gangli ;)uie  .system,  partly 
from  the  spinal  marow  :  from  the  gan- 
glionic system  it  derives  its  organic 
sensibility,  in  ccMnnion  uith  the  gall- 
bladder  and  \  iscera  of  the  abdomen  ;  and 
from  the  spinal  nianow  is  derived  its 
animal  sensibility,  or  that  nenous  in- 
fluence through  which  wi-  are  admo- 
nished to  evacuate  its  (ontents.  It  is 
this  animal  sensif)ility  w  bich  is  imjtaired 

*  For  some  good  obKcrvBtiiin*  on  paniplcftl*, 
»ee  tile  nrtUle  '  ParBly!>i«  '  in  ['»  t  xv.nl  the  Cyrlo- 
I'Kdia  or  Practical  Medicine. 
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in  paraplegia — the  calls  of  nature  are  no 
loiiger  perceived,  and  micturition  can- 
not take  place.  The  first  efl'ectis  reten- 
tion of" urine;  tbe  second  its  decomposi- 
tion, and  the  evolution  of  ammonia; 
and  the  third,  irritation,  inflammation, 
and  ulceration  of  the  bladder,  from  the 
presence  of  the  ammonia,  to  the  stimulus 
of  which  the  organic  sensibility  of  the 
org'an  is  not  adapted. 

It  maybe  said  that  this  cannot  be  the 
true  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  vesical  disease  is  induced,  because, 
though  the  urine  is  drawn  off  regularly 
by  tbe  catheter,  ammonia  is  still  pre- 
sent, and  the  disease  not  mitigated. 
This  leads  to  the  particular  point  which 
it  is  my  present  object  to  elucidate. 

Persons  affected  with  paraplegia  from 
injury  or  disease  of  the  spine,  lie  inva- 
riably upon  tbe  back,  a  position  in  which 
the  bladder  cannot  be  with  certainty 
emptied  by  the  catheter  :  a  part,  then,  of 
the  decomposed  urine,  and  consequently 
of  the  ammonia,  is  left  behind,  which 
keeps  up  and  aggravates  the  disease, 
already  excited,  and  produces  tbe  train 
of  distressing  symptoms  which  always 
oppose,  and  often  prevent,  the  recovery 
of  the  patient. 

In  an  adynamic  fever  patient,  named 
Bellenger*,  suspected  to  be  labouring- 
under  retention  of  urine,  the  catheter 
was  adroitly  introduced  twice,  the  pa- 
tient lying  upon  his  back.  On  the  first 
occasion  very  little  urine  was  drawn 
off;  on  the  second,  none.  He  died,  and 
on  dissection  the  bladder  was  found  very 
much  distended. 

In  tbe  case  of  a  yoinig  lady,  also 
labouring  under  the  adjTiamic  fever,  in 
whom  tbe  distention  of  the  bladder  was 
very  great  and  manifest,  a  small  quan- 
tity only  of  the  urine  could  be  drawn  off 
while  she  lay  on  her  back  ;  by  turning 
her  on  her  side,  it  flowed  more  freely ; 
but  in  order  to  empty  the  bladder,  it  was 
requisite  to  bring  her  to  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  and  turn  her  more  over  on  the  ab- 
domen, by  which  means  the  object  was 
accomplished.  Tbe  same  method  was 
obliged  to  be  had  recourse  to  at  each  suc- 
ceeding operation. 

In  a  case  of  paraplegia,  fiom  injury  to 
the  spine,  the  urine  for  the  first  few  days 
after  the  accident  passed  freely,  when 
the  catheter  was  introduced,  and  conti- 
nued during  this  time  to  possess  its 
natural  characters,  and  the  patient  to  be 

*  See  my  Treatise  on  the  Adynamic  Fever,  p.  236. 


free  from  initation  of  the  bladder.  At 
the  end  of  this  period,  the  urine  no  lon- 
ger flowed  freely,  and  tbe  usual  quantity 
could  not  be  drawn  off  by  the  aid  of  pres- 
sure above  the  pubes.  Tbe  dresser,  to 
w  hom  much  credit  is  due,  suspected  that 
the  small  quantity  of  urine  did  not  de- 
pend on  a  diminished  secretion,  but  on 
the  inefficiency  of  the  means  to  evacuate 
the  bladder;  he  therefore  adapted  a 
syringe  to  tbe  extremity  of  the  catheter, 
and  was  thus  able  to  draw  off",  on  every 
occasion,  a  considerable  quantity  after 
he  had  emptied  the  bladder,  as  far  as  was 
practicable,  by  pressure  above  the  pubes. 

From  this  amount  of  evidence,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  catheter,  as  usually 
employed,  is  not  always  competent  to 
tlie  emptying  of  the  bladder,  the  patient 
lying  upon  the  back  ;  and  that  some  ad- 
ditional means,  as  a  syringe,  is  required. 

Tbe  testimony  of  the  last  example 
leads  to  the  inference,  that  so  long  as 
the  bladder  is  evacuated  at  proper 
periods,  the  urine  retains  its  natural  cha- 
racters, and  the  bladder  remains  free 
from  disease. 

If  thus  the  disease  of  the  bladder,  in 
cases  of  paraplegia,  can  be  referred  to 
retention  of  part  of  the  urine,  from  tbe 
insufficiency  of  the  means  used  to  draw 
it  oft",  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
by  perfecting  these  means,  the  vesical 
disease  might  be  guarded  against  and 
prevented.  To  this  end,  I  should  pro- 
pose a  catheter,  furnished  with  an  appro- 
j)riate  syringe,  with  which  the  bladder 
should  be  emptied  as  often  as  may  be 
required  :  the  catheter  not  to  be  left  in 
the  bladder,  but  to  be  introduced  on 
eveiy  occasion  with  great  care,  and 
pressure  above  the  pubes  to  be  altogether 
avoided.  Pressure  above  the  pubes,  for 
the  ])urpose  of  expelling  the  urine,  is  a 
very  objectionable  proceeding  :  by  it  the 
bladder  is  injured  against  the  extremity 
of  the  catheter,  and  ulceration  and  ab- 
scess sometimes  induced.  In  the  case  of 
paraplegiaabove  narrated, there  were  dis- 
covered on  dissection  no  less  than  three  ul- 
cerative perforations  and  small  abscesses 
in  the  anterior  parts  of  tbe  bladder, 
corresponding'  with  the  ])oints  to  which 
the  extremity  of  the  catheter  had  been 
directed  in  endeavouring  to  draw  off  the 
urine:  and  injury  scarcely  less  serious 
have  I  seen  from  the  friction  and  irrita- 
tion of  the  extremity  of  the  catheter 
when  left  in  the  bladder. 

The  afl'ection  of  the  bladder,  then,  in 
cases  of  paraplegia,  results  from  the  loss 
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of  the  animal  s'^nsibility  of  the  org'an, 
and  consequent  retention  and  decompo- 
sition of  the  urine. 

I  sliall  conclude  by  the  relation  of  an 
interestinj;  case,  which  shews  tliat  the 
presence  of  ammonia  in  the  urine  is  not 
derived  from  the  kidney,  but  from  de- 
composition of  this  fluiil  in  the  bladder. 

Mrs.  T.,  about  fifty  years  of  a<^e,  had 
been  labouring'  under  disease  of  the  blad- 
der, with  ammoniacal  urine,  for  seven  or 
eight  HKmths,  when  she  died  from  ex- 
treme suflering.  An  examination  of  the 
body  was  permitted,  which  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  witnessing,  through  the 
kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  Beaman. 

With  a  view  to  discover  the  source  of 
the  ammonia,  the  urinary  org'ans  were 
carefully  laid  bare,  and  lig'atures  passed 
around  the  uretei-s,  just  below  the  pelves 
(if  the  kidneys.  The  urine  found  in  the 
pelves  \»as  tested  with  great  accuracy, 
and  shewed  decided  acid  properties, 
turning  litmus  paper  at  once  red,  and  not 
aHecting  turmeric  paper.  Here,  tfteii, 
the  urine  teas  secreted  acid  from  the  kid- 
yeifs,  while  it  was  voided  ammoniacal 
from  the  bladder. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Burxe,  M.D. 

24,  Sprinp-Gardens, 
Nov.  2,  le3a. 


ON    THE 

PROTECTIVE    INFLUENCE    OF 
VACCIN.4TI0N. 

'/'(  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 

0.\K  of  tlie  grounds  on  which  you  un- 
dertake to  advocate  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence and  the  profession,  is  evidently,  and 
as  you  avow,  the  furthering  of  the  iiite- 
re.sLs  of  the  comnnuiity  at  large  as  a 
consequence :  permit  me,  tlierefore,  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  jinint  which  may 
scarcely  lie  notiieable  in  lioiidon.  It  is 
a  point  uhich,  if  it  have  not  already  he- 
gun,  «ill,  I  fear,  soon  do  so,  to  aflVct 
society  as  it  has  done  in  years  past, 
and  as  cholera  has  just  now.  I  refer 
to  the  few  a.ssertions  that  have  been 
made,  even  by  medical  men,  of  the  in- 
efficacy  of    vaecinatitm.       In     I^mdon, 

S»rejudices  airainst  it,everi  out  of  the  pro- 
i'ssjon,  are  alniosi  gone,  but  the  ca-»e  is 


far  otherwise  in  the  country ;  and  it  is 
to  be  feared,  that  as  soon  as  the  defection 
of  any  one  of  our  own  body  becomes  ge- 
nerally known,  the  ])(ipular  a\  ersion  w  ill 
be  abundantly,  and  ])erliaps  almost  war- 
rantably,strengthened.  If  there  be,  there- 
fore, any  virtue  in  the  ])ractice,  in  tlie 
opinion  of  the  majdrity  of' the  profession, 
but  which,  from  tiie  iiiclination  of  popu- 
lar prejudice,  will  with  ditHeulty  aftect 
popular  opinion,  in  comparison  of  a  con- 
trary one  of  a  few,  it  seems  but  fair  to 
look  for  the  fullest  details  as  to  the 
causes  and  particulars  of  secession  *. 

Now,  arguing  with  intelligent  per- 
sons, merely  from  the  original  conditions 
of  its  progress  towards  establishment, 
the  opposition  it  met  « ith  in  the  profes- 
sion, tne  puerile  disgust  it  met  with  out 
of  the  profession,  and  yet  the  ultimate 
conviction  of  its  utility,  notw  ithstand- 
ing'  the  siftings  and  searcliings  which 
luvjudice  and  ig^norunce  would  tiieii  give 
It,  it  is  matter  for  astonishment,  scarcely 
less  than  of  regret,  that  any  one  (in  the 
profession,  at  least)  should  now  harbour 
a  total  disbelief  after  the  mauy  years  it 
has  continued  in  wide  opcraticm,  and, 
with  the  one  or  two  late  exceptions,  the 
universal  allowance  by  ])rofessional  men 
that  it  does  at  least  some  good,  even 
though  the  existence  of  that  good  be 
limited  to  ten  years.  At  no  period,  even 
when  sanctioneil  and  promoted  by  the 
whole  faculty, and  although  encouraged 
and  fostered  l)y  parliament  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  National  Establishment— at 
no  period,  e\en  ^^hen  at  its  acme  of  re- 
putation, has  it  by  any  means  univer- 
sally overcome  the  ])rejudi(es  of  the  ill 
or  uninfonned  and  \  uigar.  Till  now,ou 
almost  all  hands  has  there  been  ascribed 
to  vaccination  at  least  a  modifying  and 
palliating  power,  which  is  by  so  much  a 
protecting  jiower;  and  many, many  cases 
of  variola  nnist  have  been  seen  occur- 
ring in  so  mild  a  fonn,  and  so  dissimilar 
to  what  we  may  often  see  it  now  a-days, 
but  so  especially  dissimilar  to  w  hat  we 
read  of  it  as  an  e|)idemie  in  yeaiN  past, 
as  to  be  wholly  unaccountable  and  inex- 
plicable, unless  some  \  irliie  lie  allowed 
to  the  practice  of  \accinati(in.  Seeing, 
tlien,  that  so  almost  general  a  faith  has 
been  built  on  its  etlicacy,  and  that  there 
has  been  so  comjiaratively  general  an 
adoption  of  the  practice,  it  seems  most 


*  See  Mr.  liron-o,  of  Bluiselburgh,  on  the  Kub- 
JL-it,  Mid.  tiai.xii.  317. 
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desirable  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  giouiuls  on  which  tliose  contradict- 
iug  o|jinioiis  are  f'onncd.  This  is  the 
more  desirable  because  of  the  still  widely 
existing-  and  deeply-rooted  popular 
aversion  ;  for  as  it  did  not  yield  to  the 
common  tone  of  the  entire  profession 
when  faith  was  most  complete,  bow 
much  more  likely  is  it  to  be  extended  if 
some  of  that  body  itself  lose  its  confi- 
dence ! 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  tbat  the  most 
decided  objections  are  offered  by  resi- 
dents in  the  country,  who,  in  all  proba- 
bility, derive  their  supplies  of  virus  from 
town  afterdelaysof variouskinds,  &c.aud 
perhapsoldvirusissometimes  used.  This 
may  be  a  ground  of  fallacy ;  the  mode 
of  vaccinating-  may  be  another.  I  will 
mention  the  plan  which  was  adopted  at 
the  station  of  the  National  Establish- 
ment, in  Raven-Row,  Spitalfields,  un- 
der the  care  of  Mr.  Acldiugton,  with 
whom  I  was  apprenticed.  I  should 
think,  during-  the  five  years  T  was  with 
him,  few  less  than  10,000  children  pass- 
ed under  my  hands;  and  the  constant 
plan  was  one  calculated,  I  think,  to 
ensure  success.  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days were  the  appointed  days.  A  pa- 
tient presented,  say,  on  Monday;  two 
or  three  punctures  (according-  to  conve- 
nience from  the  size  of  the  aim)  Mr. 
A.  made  by  a  lancet  charged  witli  virus 
from  an  eightb  day  vesicle.  On  Thurs- 
day the  child  was  again  brought;  if 
two  out  of  the  three,  or  if  the  two 
punctures  had  succeeded,  I  made  one 
j)iiucture  in  the  other  arm ;  but  if  only 
one  of  the  fonner,  or  none  had  taken, 
two  were  made,  or  vaccination  de  novo 
was  practised  in  the  other  arm.  This 
plan  orig-inated,  I  believe,  with  Mr. 
Bryce,  of  Edinburgh.  By  the  follow- 
ing- Monday  (being  the  eighth  day), 
when  they  again  presented  themselves, 
the  vesicles  of  both  anns  w  ere  expected 
to  be  equally  ripe,  though  not  equally 
large,  although  in  the  one  ann  they 
were  eighth,  and  in  the  other,  fourtli 
day  vesicles :  if  it  were  otherwise,  vac- 
cination was  repeated  according  to  tbese 
rules.  If  febrile  irritation,  or  local  in- 
flammation, recun-ed  during  the  fort- 
night, a  purging  j  owder,  orliq.  plumbi 
to  the  inflamed  surface,  were  exhibited  ; 
and  my  impression  is  (for  it  is  now 
twelve  years  since),  that  no  case  which 
was  brought  regularly  by  the  parents 
was   otherwise    than    satisfiictorv.     On 


wet  days,  and  at  particular  seasons,  it 
sometimes  happened  that  there  was  no 
eighth  day  vesicle  in  the  room :  a 
fourth  day  vesicle  was  then  had  recourse 
to,  with  (usually)  equally  satisfactory 
results ;  but  if  we  were  obliged  to  use 
the  charged  "  points,"  or  "  glasses,"  it 
not  unfrequeutly  happened  tbat  complete 
failure  ensued,  though  the  virus  with 
which  they  were  charged  was  not  more 
than  four  days  old,  and  had  been  pre- 
served with  all  due  care.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  imperfection  with  which 
the  practice  is  charged  is  to  be  attributed 
often  to  the  mode  of  doing  it,  or  to  the 
materials;  and  one  step  towards  obvi- 
ating these,  supposing  them  to  exist, 
would  be  the  establishment  of  other  in- 
stitutions, similar  to  tliat  in  London,  in 
various  other  large  towns  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

As  to  the  powers  of  vaccination  as  a 
complete  specific,  my  opportunities  and 
professional  term  of  years,  though  ex- 
ceeding the  "  ten,"  do  not  warrant  my 
offering  an  opinion ;  but  as  a  modifjing 
and  palliative  remedy,  T  wonder  how  a 
doubt  can  arise  on  the  subject.  There 
is  a  ciu-ious  and  singular  instance  of  its 
having  some  power  mentioned  at  page 
834  of  your  last  volume ;  and  I  will 
now  mention  another  (from  written  notes) 
equally  conclusive.  The  subjects  %vere 
children  of  a  medical  man  now  living  in 
Wiltshiie.  Both  were  vaccinated  soon 
after  hirth  ;  the  elder  at  five  weeks  ;  the 
younger  at  four  months  of  age.  In  both 
the  constitution  was  affected,  and  the 
pustules  very  fine.  The  elder  was 
about  six  years  old,  and  the  younger 
about  three,  when  in  1821  small-pox 
was  very  prevalent  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; and  in  a  population  of  about 
7000,  fcin-or  five  burials  of  children  who 
had  died  of  small-pox,  took  place  for  a 
time  daily.  The  mother  of  these  two 
became  alanned,  and  prevailed  on  the 
father  to  inoculate  them,  which  he  did. 
But  in  neither  of  them  was  the  constitu- 
tion in  any  way  aflected,  although  pus- 
tules arose  in  their  anns  which  afforded 
virus  sufficiently  effectual  to  produce  ex- 
tensive variolous  eruption  and  disease  in 
the  children  of  many  paupers  who  were 
inoculated  from  them.  The  gentleman 
himself  vaccinated  and  inoculated  his 
own,  as  well  as  the  children  of  the 
paupers. 

I  think,  sir,  if  you  knew  the  extent  to 
M'hich  the  prejudice  prevails  among  the 
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uninformed  in  the  country,  you  would 
not  he  ^iloH-  to  seek  the  grounds  of  aver- 
sion in  the  intiuential  because  informed. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Grove  Berry. 

Harrogate,  Nov.  14,  1833. 


GENERAL  PRACTITIONERS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
At  the  present  period,  when  so  much 
discussion  is  goinj;  on  rcspcctino-  medi- 
cal reform,  and  when  it  appears  probable 
that  some  lej^islative  enactment  will  be 
carried  into  cfl'ect  uj)ou  the  subject,  it 
appears  jKCCssary  that  the  g^cneral  prac- 
titioner should  carefully  consider  how 
far  his  interests  are  involved  in  the  pro- 
posed change ; — and  as  it  must  appear 
obvious  to  e^  ery  one,  that  whatever  tends 
to  raise  him  in  tlie  estimation  of  the  pub- 
lic and  add  to  his  resj)ectabi]ity,  must 
Iirove  equally  beneficial  to  both,  it  then 
lecomcs  a  cpicstion  how  this  most  de- 
sirable end  can  best  be  attained? 

At  ])rescnt,  a  larg-e  portion  of  the 
emolument,  and  in  many  cases  the  only 
remuneration  he  receives,  is  a  j)rofit  upon 
medicines ;  which  is  often  reluctantly 
paid,  from  an  impression  that  such  pro- 
fit is  unreasonable ;  losiujyf  si^ht  alto- 
^■(■tluT  of  thejtrofcssional  skill  and  trou- 
bb-  of  the  medical  man,  at  the  same 
time  he  is  degraded  into  the  rank  of  a 
trader,  and  loses  much  of  that  respect  a  ml 
consideration  which  it  is  so  important  he 
should  enjov,  besides  engcuderiny  in 
the  mind  ol  the  jiatient  the  unworihy 
suspicion  that  he  is  givinn-  more  medi- 
cine than  is  really  requisite,  for  the  dLs- 
hoiiest  pur|)ose  of  increasing  his  own 
gain ;  a  feeling  utterly  destructive  of 
the  perfect  confidence  which  ought  to 
subsist  jtetweeii  them,  and  «  hieh  has  had 
a  |>o\\erful  iiiHiieiice  in  reducing  the  pro- 
fession toils  present  deifraded  state. 

The  remedy  for  all  this  must  lie  so  aj>- 
pareiit  to  every  one,  that  the  surprise  is 
that  it  has  not  long  agc»  been  applied. 
Let  the  general  ]iracti(ioner  receive  a 
moderate  fee  for  each  visit,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  supplying  his  pa- 
tients willi  medicine;  let  the  prescriber 
and  the  (ompoiiniler  of  medicines  be 
perfectly   distinct,   and   let   it   be  made 


penal  for  either  party  to  trespass  upon 
the  province  of  the  other.  This  ]>lan, 
I  am  convinced,  would  be  equally  ac- 
ceptable to  tlie  public  and  grateful  to 
the  feelings  of  the  practitioner;  and  at 
the  same  time  place  the  profession 
upon  a  higher  footing,  decidedly  sepa- 
rating professional  skill  from  a  traffic 
in  drugs.  The  patient  would  soon  leani 
more  duly  to  appreciate  that  for  which 
he  would  then  directly  pay,  consultations 
would  become  more  frequent,  and  the 
physician  would  equally  participate  in 
the  advantages  derived  from  this  better 
state  of  things. 

Another  advantage  attending  the 
above-proposed  change,  would  be  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  of  apj»rentice- 
ships ;  the  time  approjiriated  to  which, 
it  is  generally  admitted,  might  be  much 
more  profitably  spent  than  it  now  is 
chiefly  in  the  compounding  of  medi- 
cines— an  employment,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, which  is  not  calculated  to  im- 
prove a  young  man's  manners  as  a  gen- 
tleman, or  to  im])ress  his  mind  with 
very  just  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  so 
many  precious  years,  when  he  ought  to 
be  laying  in  a  store  of  classic  and  po- 
lite literature.  The  public  naturally 
estimate  a  man's  professional  attain- 
ments, of  which  they  cannot  judge,  by 
the  standard  of  his  general  knowledge, 
of  which  thev  are  capable  of  judging: 
it  therefore  becomes  necessary  that  a 
medical  man  should  be  an  accomplished 
scholar,  to  enable  him  to  obtain  the  full 
confidence  of,  and  to  exercise  a  proper 
control  over  his  patients,  j>articularlv  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  life.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, my  intention  at  present  to  follow 
the  young  student  through  the  course  of 
education  he  ought  to  pursue,  but  to 
suggest  to  the  general  ])ractitioner  what 
1  conceive  would  place  him  in  a  much 
more  favourable  position  « ith  the  public, 
and  one  much  more  consonant  with  the 
feelings  of  a  member  of  a  liberal  and 
enliirhtened  profession. 

Having  always  considered  you  as 
foremost  in  the  ranks  to  jironmte  the 
true  interests,  and  upli(dd  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  profession,  I  trust  y(ui  «ill 
oblige  me  by  allowing  these  suggestions 
a  jilaee  in  your  excellent  journal,  if  you 
think  them  calculated  to  answer  that 
jiurpose.  — I  am,  sir, 

\ Our  obedient  servant, 
Edward  (ihelmiovn 
North  Sbield!!,  Nor.  Id,  IKtS. 
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SUGGESTIONS   REGARDING   ME- 
DICAL REFORM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  BEG  leave  to  avail  myself  of  your 
obliging- invitation  to  address  vou  again 
on  the  subject  of  Medical  Reform.  In 
my  first  letter  I  mentioned  several  de- 
fects in  the  present  organization  and 
working  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
glanced  at  some  of  the  remedies.  Allow 
me  on  this  occasion  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject more  fully.  The  general  direction 
of  Reforms  must  in  all  cases  be  pretty 
nearly  the  same;  viz.  to  render  the  in- 
stitutions to  be  refomied  more  efficient 
to  their  proper  ends  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  medical  profession,  L  To  provide 
more  fully  and  surely  for  su])])lying  the 
public  with  able  medical  and  surgical 
practitioners,  and  with  "  pharaiaco- 
polites,"  or  medicine  venders  of  complete 
ability.  2.  To  furnish  materials  of 
proved  capacity  for  medical  commissions, 
senates  of  liealth,  kc.  in  aid  of  the  le- 
gislature and  magistracy.  3.  To  pro- 
mote medical  science  and  art  in  general. 
Now  the  general  means  required  to  se- 
cure these  ends  are,  1.  Liberal,  general, 
and  professional  education  prescribed 
for  all.  2.  Unequivocal  proofs  required 
of  practical  skill  at  least,  before  admis- 
sion to  practice.  3.  Representative  go- 
veiTiraent.  The  last  of  these  means  T 
would  especially  insist  on  as  of  para- 
mount importance,  and  altogether  indis- 
pensable. The  tendency  of  the  two  for- 
mer means  to  secure  learning  and  skill 
is  obvious ;  but  the  importance  of  re- 
sponsible organic  maciiinery  for  the  at- 
tainment of  these  ends  is,  though  equally 
certain,  yet  less  obvious.  Laws  are 
mere  paragraphs  and  sentences,  except 
as  rules  of  action  of  living  functionaries 
or  authorities.  Of  course,  if  the  execu- 
tive machinery  of  a  law  be  ill  contrived, 
if  the  officers  be  ill  selected,  or  be  irre- 
sponsilile  or  but  partially  and  indirectly 
responsible,  then  that  law  is  but  imper- 
fectly enforced,  or  is  perverted,  or  suf- 
fered to  lie  dormant  altogether.  Now 
the  representative  government  alone  in- 
volves reasonable  secunty  for  official  in 
dustry  and  good  faith,  because  it  alone 
can  safely  concede  publicity  of  pro- 
ceedings. I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  continuing  as  we  are  in  otlier 
respects,  but  with  publicity  of  proceed- 
ings, secured  to  us  for  a  check  on  selfish 


interests  and  passions,  and  for  a  stimulus 
to  public  spirited  feelings,  and  for  a 
lash  for  the  back  of  intrigue  and  igno- 
rance, we  should  have  rapid  and  exten- 
sive improvement  in  our  profession,  and, 
before  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  com- 
plete reform  of  the  defects  and  abuses  at 
present  so  justly  complained  of;  while, 
without  such  publicity,  no  improvement 
can  be  pennanent.  Under  the  suneil- 
lance  of  a  free  press,  how  much  fewer  of 
the  selfish  feelings,  narrow  views,  anti- 
quated prejudices,  unjust  projects,  and 
silly  arguments  known  to  be  expressed 
at  the  tables  of  our  councils,  would  gain 
utterance  at  all,  or  if  uttered,  would  as 
now  be  followed  by  discreditable  and. 
mischievous  votes  ?  Every  man  that 
makes  an  unjust  proposal  is  not  a  rogue, 
nor  every  maker  of  a  silly  speech,  a  fool. 
If  the  governing  sections  of  the  profes- 
sion spoke  and  acted  thus,  under  the 
public  eye,  the  distinction  would  soon  be 
very  obvious  between  the  capable  and  in- 
capable ;  the  latter  of  whom  would  be 
dismissed  from  authority,  and  the  for- 
mer, secured  in  virtue  by  vigilant  watch- 
ing representative  govenmient ;  this 
alone  would  furnish  permanent  security 
for  official  responsibility,  and  appears 
to  me  the  grand  desideratum  of  the 
medical  profession.  If  the  governing 
trustees  of  the  profession  were  imme- 
diately responsible  to  the  medical  and 
general  public,  which,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  representative  governments,  and 
not  else,  they  would  be,  advantage 
would  arise  in  three  ways,  inevitably 
and  certainly  :  1.  Existing  good  laws 
would  be  better  enforced,  2.  Existing 
bad  laws  would  be  sooner  repealed;  and, 
3.  Defects  of  whatever  kind,  whether  iu 
medical  education,  professional  police,  or 
professional  civil  rights  and  immunities, 
would  be  sooner  remedied.  So  entirely 
paramount  do  I  consider  the  represen- 
tative principle — so  great  do  I  know  to 
be  its  purifying,  and  regenerating,  and 
invigorating  quality — that  I  should  be 
disposed  to  wish  that  the  legislature 
should  for  the  present  decline  all  other 
proposed  improvements  of  our  institu- 
tions ;  and  I  am  confirmed  iu  this 
opinion  by  the  notorious  ignorance  and 
indifference  of  the  non-professional  pub- 
lic of  and  to  c\ery  thing  connected  M'ith 
medicine,  and  by  tlie  apprehension  that 
owing  to  that  ignorance  partly,  and 
partly  to  the  pressure  of  more  momen- 
tous questions,  medical  reform,  if  not 
brought  forward   in    the  simplest  and 
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most  compact  shape,  will  not  obtain  a 
full  and  patient  hearin^j  in  parliament, 
and  that  consequently  the  decision  of  the 
leg^islature  will  be  biassed  and  vitiated 
by  the  secret  suffCfestions  and  solicita- 
tions of  corporation  emissaries,  and  other 
aorents  of  the  holy  alliance  of  indolence 
that  loathes  change,  and  ig-norance  that 
cannot  see  its  justice  and  necessity, 
and  selfish  interest  that  dreads  it;  and 
several  vveitjhty  reasons  of  a  prudential 
kind  lead  mc  to  j)ut  forward  representa- 
tive government  as  our  ])resent  great  de- 
sideratum, in  addition  to  the  conside- 
ration of  its  involving  inmiediately  or 
remotely,    directly    or   by   sure   conse- 

J|iiencc,  almost  all  other  desirable  re- 
brms.  I.  Anti-reformers  cannot  deny 
its  justice  ;  2.  Nor  refonnei"s  differ  about 
its  expediency  ;  3.  Nor  a  reformed  par- 
liament misunderstand  its  natnre,  or 
licsitate  to  grant  it,  if  the  profession  de- 
mand it. 

The  present  system  of  medical  govern- 
ment is  essentially  that  of  the  by-gone 
schedule  A.,  and  of  the  vanishing  systems 
of  select  vestries  and  close  corporations, 
with  differences  of  nomenclature,  and  of 
ostensible  machinery ;  they  agree  in  the 
great  jirinciples  of  official  self-election 
and  irresponsibility.  The  goveniing  bo- 
dies of  tlie  surgical  section  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  of  the  society  of  Apotheca- 
ries, are  undisguisedly  and  palpably 
self-elected.  The  mass  of  members,  or 
licentiates  of  the  halls  of  Lincoln's-Inn- 
fields  and  Blackfriars  are  e.\rluded,  by 
the  charters,  from  all  share  in  the  go- 
vernment of  these  corporations.  The 
Ccdlege  of  Physicians  is,  I  lielieve,  not 
legally  a  jierfectly  close  corporation, 
like  the  others;  yet  jiraftically  it  has 
long  been  so.  It  con>>i>ts  df  two  classes  of 
jihysicians  :  the  )uass  M.D.'s,  of  O.vford 
and  C'amltridge,  \»  ho  Iia^  e  been  by  by- 
laws, \*  hose  legalil  V  liy  the  way  is  doubt- 
ful(\Ville()ek)  entitled,  exclusively  and  of 
right  to  demand  an  examination,  Vc.  as 
candidates  for  incorj)oration  ;  and  a  mi- 
nority, perhaps  a  tithe  of  the  whole,  gra- 
duates of  Universities,  not  English,  who 
have  been,  in  ccuisideration  of  eminence 
in  ])raetice,  or  other  reasotis,  recom- 
mended for  incorporation  into  the  so 
ciety  by  tlie  I'ri-sident,  and  have  thus 
owed  llieir  elevation  to  the  favour  of 
thatodieer.  Now,  setting  a>-ide  the  mi- 
nority, who,  w  ithout  "  having  accom- 
I dished  all  things  for  their  form,"  have 
»y  |»resi(biitial  grace  been  at  ouic  em- 
powered to  udvucalc  with  effect,  and  yet 


Erevcnted  from  at  all,  so  far  as  I  have 
een  able  to  learn,  advocating  the  cause 
of  the  excluded  mass,  their  sometime 
fellow- sufferers ;  and  turning  to  the 
pre])onderant  portion  of  the  College, 
we  find  that  it  represents  no  section 
of  the  j)r(ifession.  It  is  quoad  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  a  i)ure  democracy,  re- 
jecting in  ])ractice  no  applicants  from 
those  quarters;  but  is  at  the  same  time 
a  pure,  or  nearly  ])ure,  aristocratic  (di- 
garchv,  quoad  all  other  schools,  whose 
graduates  it  rejects  en  i>ui.<se,  as  unwor- 
thy, if  not  specially  favoured,  of  even 
an  examination,  as  a  step  to  incorpora- 
tion at  some  future,  however  remote, 
period  of  probation. 

Being  then  legally  free  to  reject  at 
discretion  their  ow  n  kindred  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  (Willcock),  they  are  to 
all  practical  pnrjioscs  as  much  self- 
elected  as  either  of  the  councils  of  Lin- 
coln's-Inn-fields  or  Blackfriars.  Now  will 
taxation,  will  even  legislation  relative  to 
matters  not  financial,  be  longer  tolerated 
by  aggrieved  commonalties,  or  supported 
by  a  reformed  House  of  Commons,  with- 
out the  guidance  and  control  of  the  re- 
presentative j)rinciple  ?  What  decent 
reason  of  justice  or  expediency  can  be 
ofl'ered  why  A.  and  B.  and  C.  should  be 
erected  into  keepers  of  their  brethren  ? 
How  are  the  initial  letters  more  worthy 
than  the  rest  of  the  alj)habet  i*  the  guar- 
dians w  iser  than  the  w  ards  ?  Are  the  com- 
monalties, ral)bles,  or  the  oligarchists, 
the  elite  of  the  profession,  "  the  w  isest, 
virtuousest,  discreetest,  best?" 

A  great  advantage  in  jiressing  for  the 
representative  ])rinci]>le,  above  all,  and 
even  in  lieu  of"  all  other  iinprovenients, 
v\ould  be,  that  there  coulil  be  amongst 
gennine  refonners  no  second  opinion 
abrml  its  ex|»edieney.  It  is  i)lain  that 
its  introduction  into  medical  govern- 
ment must  necessarily  soon  be  fidlowed 
by  every  other  reform  to  which  the  pro- 
fession alone  is  competent,  without  aid 
from  the  legislature  or  magistracy,  and 
a  nionienl's  thought  will  shew  any  im- 
partial inquirer  that  responsible  medical 
legislatures  and  executives  would  affoni 
the  best  guarantees,  as  well  as  most 
efficient  iustrnments,  for  the  future  at- 
tainment if  every  other:  but  of  this 
again  fully  lureafter.  Thus  much  I  may 
say  in  tliis  place,  that  I  am  con\inced 
that  if  I  lie  legislature,  alter  jdac  iiig  the 
coninionallies  on  a  footing  of  i<)iiality 
wiih  the  now  governing  members,  would 
jfivc  to  each  division  of  the  profession 
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the  right  of"  choosing  its  owij  trustees, 
or  couiicilcrs,  or  ooveniors,  by  M'hat- 
ever  name  know  n,  aud  would,  after  such 
an  emancipation  of  the  masses,  leave 
professional  interests  to  battle  it  out 
amongst  themselves,  the  result  would  be 
most  satisfactory  to  every  disinterested 
friend  of  medicine;  the  defects  of  medi- 
cal education  would  be  speedily  and 
completely  removed ;  professional  police 
would  be  greatly  amended  ;  while  our 
civil  rights  aud  immunities  would  be 
much  better  attended  to,  and,  with  par- 
liamentary aid  when  necessary,  speedily 
fortified  where  weak,  and  enlarged 
where  narrow,  and  supplied  where 
wanting. 

My  next  task  will  be  to  explain  what 
I  understand  by  representative  govern- 
ment, and  to  describe  how  it  might  most 
easily  be  instituted ;  and  then  to  shew 
in  detail  how  all  the  principal  grievances 
in  the  medical  profession  would  be 
speedily  and  surely  removed,  without 
immediate  further  interference  by  par- 
liament than  would  be  implied  by  eman- 
ci])atingt!]e  commonalties,  and  founding 
medical  government  on  ])ublicity  of 
procee:liiig-  and  official  responsibility, 
«//rt.v,  on  the  representative  principle. 
AVith  your  leave  I  shall  resume  the  sub- 
ject in  my  next  letter. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obliged  servant, 
Civis  Medicus. 

London,  Nov.  15,  1833. 


EFFICACY   OF   IODINE   IN  CUTA- 
NEOUS DISEASE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  AM  aware  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  extol 
beyond  their  merits  those  remedies  that 
have  lately  been  derived  from  the  won- 
derful improvement  of  our  chemical 
knowledge.  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  ac- 
cused of  having  imbibed  a  similar  feel- 
ing with  regard  to  iodine,  which  has  re- 
cei^ed  so  many  encomiums  from  all 
classes  of  practitioners.  I  wish  only  to 
jjrescnt  your  readers  with  a  few  cases 
strongly  illustrative  of  the  efficacy  of 
tliis  remedy  in  some  inveterate  cases 
of  cutaneous  disease,  and  allow  them  to 
draw  their  own  inferences  on  the  value 
or  inutility  of  this  modern  remedial 
agent. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
C 
WiddlesKX  Hospital,  Nov.  15,  1833. 


Case  I.  w  as  an  instance  of  well-mark- 
ed sycosis  menti,  in  a  man  38  years  of 
age,  and  who  had  been  afflicted  with  it 
three  years  and  a  half. 

This  disease  is  allowed  by  all  who 
have  directed  their  attention  to  cutane- 
ous affections  to  be  most  obstinate  in 
cure,  and  often  defying  the  most  ap- 
proved remedies. 

The  patient  was  admitted  into  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  under  Dr.  WUson, 
in  December.  1832. 

Over  the  whole  chin, above  and  below, 
were  numerous  vesicles,  containing  a 
clear  fluid;  some  had  burst,  and  dis- 
charged a  thin  yellow  ichorous  matter, 
which  had  incrusted  on  several  parts, 
forming  very  annoying  scabs ;  there  wa.s 
great  heat  and  pain  about  the  part,  with 
some  headache;  otherwise,  he  felt  in 
g'ood  health.  He  was  ordered  to  be 
cujiped  to  the  neck  for  his  head  ache, 
and  then  purged  with  compound  jalap 
powder.  In  two  days  he  complained  of 
discharge  from  the  urethra,  and  some 
scalding  in  passing  his  urine.  He  was 
similarly  affected  when  the  eruption  first 
commenced,  but  it  went  off  ^\ithout  any 
remedy.  He  now  commenced  applying 
to  the  chin,  night  and  morning,  the  fol- 
lowing ointment : — 

lodinii  9ss. ;  PotassEe  Hydriod.  3ss. 
tere  simulj  adde  Adipis  Jj.  ft.  Ungt. 

This  treatment  was  resolutely  persevered 
in,  and  he  left  the  hospital  in  February, 
quite  well,  both  in  reg-ard  to  his  erup- 
tion and  urethral  discharge. 

Case  II. — Henry  Gibbs,  set.  14,  ad- 
mitted under  Dr.  Wilson,  March  12, 
1833,  with  an  eruption  covering  the 
whole  scalp,  face,  and  neck :  it  com- 
mences witli  small  ])ustules,  which,  oa 
gi\  ing  way,  leave  a  large,  finn  incrus- 
tation. This  had  existed  one  week. 
After  taking  cold,  he  felt  very  poorly, 
and  went  to  bed :  on  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  observed  the  eruption. 

Ordered  to  be  bled  to  ^vj.  when  he 
fainted. — To  take  the  Dec.  Dukam. 
c.  Liq.  Potass.  X\\x^.  ter. — A  Linseed 
poultice  to  the  head  and  neck. 

This  treatment  was  pursued  till  the  20th, 
when  the  eruption,  not  at  all  diminish- 
ing, he  was  again  ordered 

V.  S.  ad  3x. ;  and  to  use  the  same  form 
of  Iodine  ointment  to  the  eruptions. 

He  now  ra])idly  got  rid  of  the  old  in- 
crustations, no  fresh  ones  sprang  up,  aud 
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lie  was  (lisiliaryid  I'liivd  in  Uic  early 
|)ait  dt"  till'  foHowin}'' nioiitli. 

'J'liis  patient  was  sc(  n  a  very  short  time 
since,  and  continues  perl'ectly  well. 

Whilst  nsinrf  the  ioilinc  ointnient  he 
complained  (as  many  others  have  done) 
of  soreness  of"  throat,  and  tenderness  ou 
pressure  of  the  submaxillary  glands. 

Case  III.  wasunnsually  scvereand  ob- 
stinate. The  patient,  a  female,  liad  been 
under  medical  treatment  ever  since  the 
diseasehad  iirstafflicted  her, and  nothing' 
had  comjiletely  eradicated  the  aH'ection  : 
she  had  got  ])artially  well,  and  returned 
to  her  occupation  as  servant,  but  was 
soon  obliged  to  give  Uj)  work  from  the 
annoyance  she  experienced,  and  a  dread 
those  about  had  of  becoming  contami- 
nated. She  was  17  years  of  age,  and 
had  sufibred  since  her  infancy  from  a 
pustular  erupti(m  over  both  hands,  and 
wrists,  and  ears.  Her  general  health 
was  good  when  admitted,  umler  Dr. 
Wilson,  in  AlRrch  1833.  The  treatment 
was  simjde,  and  the  success  complete : 
she  immediately  applied,  night  and 
Tnoniiny,  the  usual  iodine  ointment,  and 
took  occasionally  an  ajierient.  This 
latter  remedy  did  not  form  a  systematic 
])art  of  the  treatment,  as  it  was  seldom 
rerpiired. 

She  became  perfectly  I'ree  from  any 
eru])lion  in  two  weeks  from  the  applica- 
tion r)f  the  ointinent,  and  was  able  to 
leave  tiie  hosi)ital  quite  cured  the  first 
\»eek  in  Ajiril.  Slie  has  since  oblained  a 
situation  as  nurse-maid  ;  and  altiiough 
tiie  bands  are  constantly  exposed,  slie 
remains  in  good  healtii,  without  any 
appearance  of  fresh  pustules  breaking 
out. 

Case  IV'. — J.  Peters,  a  man  of  colour, 
wasa<lmilted  under  Dr.  W  ilson,.Iuly  1(3, 
sutiiring  from  an  extensive  tubercular 
eruption  of  pustules  around  and  under 
the  chin  and  neck  ;  it  was  so  extremely 
jiaiuful  and  annoying,  that  be  had  long 
since  left  bis  emjiloymeiit,  and  bad  had 
\ariows  remedies  ap]died  to  it  wilhoiit 
I  (feet.  The  disease  eomnienced  a  UKUith 
pre\  iously,  withjiain  at  the  epigaNtrium, 
and  loss  of  appetite.  1  lis  gi  m  ral  In  allli 
is  good.  \\  as  ordered  to  apply  a 
|i(iultiee  to  the  |)art,  and  to  be  bled  to 
^.\vj.  ;  to  take  an  aperient  e\ery  other 
moniing. 

On  the '21)111  he  was  directed  to  use  the 
same  form  of  iodine  oinlnn;nt,  the  erup- 
tion Jiow  beginning  to  s|»read,  and  be- 


coming more  amioving,  though  less 
])ainful.  lie  steadily  improved,  and 
was  perfectly  free  from  any  conijilaint 
about  the  parts  on  the  l'2th  August.  He 
was  discharged  the  following  week, 
well. 


ON  THE  EFFICACY  OF 

THE  SEC.^LE  CORNUTUM  IN  HAE- 
MORRHAGES &  LEUCORRHCEA  ; 

AND    ON    ITS 

EFFECTS  IN  GONORRHCEA. 
By  Gi  Negri,  M.D. 

Since  the  action  of  the  sccale  cornutum 
on  the  uterine  system  attracted  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  obstetric  practitioners, 
and  has  been  successfully  em])loyed  in 
cases  of  l(mg-])rotracted  labours,  Dr. 
Atlce  of  Pbiladtljibia,  Professor  Bigies- 
chi  and  Dr.  Balardini  in  Italy,  as  well 
as  Dr.  (Juillemoiit  in  France,  have  re- 
commended it  as  the  most  efficient  re- 
medy to  arrest  nicnorrhagia,  when  occa- 
sioned by  want  of  uterine  contraetiou 
after  labour.  Dr.  Shallcross  recom- 
mended it  also  in  those  uterine  ba-mor- 
rhages  which  originate  from  a  ])artial 
detachment  of  the  placenta;  whilst  Pro- 
fessor Devvees  expressed  his  belief  that 
it  might  be  efficacious  in  hu'inorrhages 
in  general.  In  the  London  Medical 
and  Physical  Journal  for  May  1821),  a 
ease  of  nicnorrhagia,  cured  by  that  re- 
medy after  three  months  trial,  \>  as  re- 
lated  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  who  found 
it  also  beneficial  in  leucorrba'a. 

From  all  these  facts.  Dr.  S|)ajraiii, 
who  had  already  successfully  employed 
the  ergot  of  rye  in  several  instances  of 
leueorrh(ea,  was  induced  to  try  its  elfi- 
eaey  in  other  uterine  Imniorrhages  not 
immediately  connected  with  jiarturition. 
After  the  iavourable  result  of  his  first 
experiments,  he  extended  the  use  of  the 
ergot  of  rye  to  any  other  biemonbages 
proceeding  from  dili'erent  muc<»us  tex- 
ture, both  in  male  and  female. 

Tiie  result  of  Dr.  Spajrani's  ob.scrva- 
tions  on  this  subject  was  ])ulilisiied  in 
(he  ftseiculus  for  March,  1H3(),  of  Omo- 
(lei's  Aniiali  Lniverstili  di  Mvdiciiia  e 
Vhirurfjiu.  In  that  interesting  publi- 
cation are  related  eight  cases  of'  iiienor- 
rhagia;  four  cases  of  what  he  calls 
"  lUeriiie  coiii/vslion  ;"  two  of  ejjjstaxis; 
five  of  Inemoptysis ;  and  two  of  Lama- 
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turia.  Another  publication  on  the  same 
subject  appeared  in  tbe  follov^ino-  num- 
ber for  May  and  June,  1830,  by  Dr. 
Pig-nacia.  It  contains  two  cases  of 
menorrbaoia,  and  two  of  haemoptysis, 
successfully  treated  with  the  secale  cor- 
uutuni;  and  in  the  fasciculus  for  Febru- 
ary and  March,  1831,  of  tlie  same  Italian 
Iieriodical,  two  other  papers  were  pub- 
ished,  one  by  Dr.  Gabini,  and  the  other 
by  Dr.  Bazzoni.  The  first  contains 
three  cases  of  menorrhag-ia,  one  of  Inenia- 
temesis,  one  of  pneuraorrhagia,  and  two 
of  epistaxis,  one  of  which  occurred  in 
a  woman  affected  with  acute  scurvy, 
and  accompanied  \vith  all  the  other 
symptoms  of  what  has  been  called  "  pur- 
pura hsemonhagica."  Dr.  Bazzoni's 
publication  contains  an  account  of  eight 
cases  of  leucorrhoea  treated  with  the 
erg-ot  of  rye,  in  which  it  afforded  g-reat 
benefit  in  arresting-  the  white  discharg-e, 
even  in  instances  considered  of  an  in- 
curable nature,  from  org-anic  malignant 
disease  of  the  womb. 

We  have  since  read  an  account  of  an 
"  admirable  Essay"  on  the  use  of  Ergot" 
of  Rye  in  Menorrhsea,  published  in  tbe 
Bulletin  General  de  Therapeutique,  by 
MM.  Trousseaux  et  Maisoneurse.  A 
case  of  hoemoptoe,  in  a  man,  cured  by 
the  same  medicine,  by  Dr.  Lanyon,  was 
published  in  the  Lancet  for  April  13th, 
1833;  and  another  of  menorrhagia,  in  a 
woman,  aged  60,  by  Mr.  Bright;  toge- 
ther with  an  article,  by  Mr.  H.  A.  O'Slea, 
on  the  anti-haemorrhagic  effects  of  the 
ergot  of  rye  on  the  male,  in  which  he 
states  "  that  in  corroboration  of  what 
was  published  by  Dr.  Lanyon,  he  (Mr. 
O'Slea)  employed  that  medicine  with 
the  same  view  for  the  last  two  years, 
with  hivariahle  success  ,-"  and  concludes, 
that  "  the  adoption  of  this  practice  arose 
from  reading  an  article  on  the  same 
subject  in  a  number  of  the  Lancet, 
somewhen  in  the  year  1831."  In  all 
this  time  we  had  ourselves  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  trying  the  efficacy  of  the 
secale  cornutum  in  different  instances 
of  hsemorrhages  and  leucorrhoea;  and 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  modtig 
operandi.,  we  tried  it,  we  think  for  the 
first  time,  in  gonorrhoea,  both  in  female 
and  male. 

In  bringing  before  this  society  the 
result  of  our  experience  on  this  subject, 
it  is  not  intended  to  ]noclaim  the  secale 
cornutum  an  infallible  remedy,  or  as  a 
certain  specific  against  those  diseases, 
and  that  nothing'  else  may  be  required 


but  to  exhibit  indiscriminately  large 
and  frequently  repeated  doses  of  it  to 
obtain  a  speedy  cure.  It  would  then 
happen  of  the  ergot  of  rye  given  for 
those  complaints,  what  did  happen  be- 
fore of  it,  when  administered  in  cases  of 
protracted  labour  :  in  the  hands  of  some 
pr.TCtitioners  it  will  succeed,  while  in 
the  hands  of  others  it  will  fail,  or  be 
even  injurious. 

About  the  method  of  administering 
the  secale  connitum,  Dr.  Spajrani  laid 
down  the  following  remarks: — "  To  ob- 
tain a  speedy  and  favourable  effect  from 
this  remedy,  it  must  be  of  the  best  qua- 
lity, otherwise  it  will  fail."  [This  fact 
was  evidently  proved  in  one  of  the  cases 
related  in  his  paper.]  "  The  dose  of 
the  ivmedy  must  be  generous,  often  and 
regularly  repeated.  If  the  hsemonhage 
be  very  violent,  it  must  be  given  from 
six  to  ten  grains  even  every  ten  minutes, 
till  the  htemorrhage  ceases;  if  not  so 
violent,  every  two  liom's,  or  at  long  in- 
tervals." He  ordered  it  generally  in 
powder,  but  he  used  it  also  in  pills  and 
in  decoction. 

When  we  began  to  employ  the  ergot 
of  rye,  having  no  personal  experience  of 
its  therapeutical  properties,  we  used  it 
in  smaller  doses  than  those  recommended 
by  Dr.  S])ajrani,  and  we  are  perfectly 
convinced  that  in  some  instances  it 
failed,  or  its  efficacy  was  retarded,  for 
this  very  reason. 

The  effects  on  the  general  system, 
which  followed  the  exhibition  of  tbe 
secale  cornutum,  have  not  been  constant 
or  the  same  in  different  individuals  who 
took  it ;  but  never  of  an  alarming  cha- 
racter. The  greater  number  of  patients 
were  complaining  of  giddiness  and 
headache,  which  followed  in  general 
only  the  first  doses  of  the  remedy,  and 
did  not  last  long.  Few  were  complain- 
ing of  sickness  ;  and  others  of  a  general 
sense  of  prostration  "  all  over,  from  the 
head  to  the  top  of  the  fingers  and  toes." 
Some  women,  who  had  menoiTJiagia 
and  leucorrhoea,  complained  of  pains 
round  the  hypogastric  region  and  loins, 
and  some  even  expressed  it  as  "  a  sense 
of  bearing  down  of  the  womb."  A 
woman,  who  had  a  chronic  ulcer  on  her 
right  foot,  complained  of  excessive  paiu 
in  it  since  she  began  to  take  the  secale, 
and  others  complained  of  pains  along 
the  thighs  and  legs.  But  otncrs,  on  the 
contrary,  felt  no  inconvenience  at  all 
from  larger  and  long-continued  doses  of 
the  remedy,  although  the  drug  was  the 
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same,  and  manifested  its  beneficial 
aorency  <in  tlic  disease  for  wliicli  it  was 
used.  Only  in  two  or  three  cases  of 
menorrliag'ia,  the  loss  of  blood  and  the 
pains  round  the  h^'pofjastric  region  and 
loins  were  considerably  increased  by 
the  action  of  tlie  remed}'  (m  the  uterine 
system.  Therefore,  in  instances  of  this 
kind,  we  bled  our  patients  first,  and 
then  gave  the  secale  with  the  best  suc- 
cess. On  tljis  point  of  practice  we  fol- 
lowed the  suj^gestion  of  Dr.  Bazzoni, 
who  stated  in  his  pa])er  tliat,  "  in  hii-- 
nion  liap"i's,  tlic  secale  coniutuni  may  be 
useful,  whether  they  are  active  or  ])as- 
sive,  ])rimarv  or  secondary ;  but  its  j)ro- 
}ier  indication  is  in  their  passive  state : 
althou>j;-h,  (says  he,)  it  may  be  of  some 
.service  in  the  opposite  state,  still  it  will 
be  more  prudent  to  have  it  preceded  bv 
bloodlettin}^."  For  the  same  reason,  if 
the  strciifTth  of  the  patient  would  not 
allow  any  further  loss  of  blood,  we  em- 
ployed moderate  doses  of  emetic  when 
It  was  necessary  to  allay  the  over-excited 
action  of  the  heart  and  arttrial  svstem  ; 
or  we  used  mild,  npeniiifj  mcuicincs, 
wiiere  an  habitual  state  of  costiveness 
mif^ht  have  been  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  irritation  and  local  con- 
g'estion  of  the  uterine  system :  these 
simple  means  succeeded  sometimes  in 
arresting  the  hiemorrhao-e,  m  ithout  any 
want  of  other  therapeutical  agents. 

Of  its  jieculiar  modus  operandi  wc 
shall  speak  after  having  e.\i)o.sed  the 
facts  which  enabled  us  to  (Iraw  some 
conclusion,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  on 
this  subject.  \\'e  shall  now  proceed  to 
rrlate  tlie  most  important  instances  of 
hiiniorrhagc,  uiiich  wc  treated  with  the 
secale  cornutum. 

Case  I. — MeuorrluHiia. 
Ann  Helcux,  aged  ;i.j,  married,  was  ad- 
mitted into  St.  .Jidin  Dispensary  the  liHh 
of  January,  1H32.  She  liad  been  ill  a 
long  time  with  menorrhagia,  and  had 
i)een  under  dilferent  treatment  till  the 
i>lh  of  April,  but  «  ilhoiit  anv  perniain  nt 
relief.  On  the  HJlh,  the  hieniorrhage 
ha\ing  a|tpeare<l  again,  we  tlionglit  pro- 
per to  try,  fur  the  (irsi  time,  the  elleet  of 
the  secale  cornuluni  in  this  ease,  and 
h»e  •.Tains  ol  the  powder  were  ordered  to 
be  taken  three  times  a  day.  The  ha- 
niorrhaife  from  this  time  gradually  dinii- 
nished  till  the  l(»th  of  the  following  Mav, 
when  it  entirely  ceased. 

May  lllh. -^She  feels  a  great  deal 
better,  and  hus  no  more  puiii  in  the  loins 


and  groins.  The  powders  were  conti- 
nued twice  a  day  till  the  24th,  and  the 
patient  was  afterwards  discharged  cured. 

Case  II. — Menorrhagia. 

Ann  Marshall,  aged  30,  married,  was 
admitted  on  the  14th  of  May,  1832,  la- 
bouring under  a  very  profuse  menorrha- 
gia ;  her  pul.se  was  quick  and  sharp ; 
had  great  pains  round  the  loins  and  hy- 
pogastric rcgi(ni,  which  was  very  tender. 
She  w  as  ordered  to  be  bled  to  fourteen 
ounces ;  and  saline  aperient  powders 
were  prescribed. 

17tn. — The  pains  round  the  loins  and 
groins  are  better;  her  pulse  is  softer,  but 
the  hieniorrhage  is  still  going  on  w  itii 
great  violence.  Five  grains  of  the  secale 
to  be  taken  three  times  a  d.ay. 

21st. — She  feels  a  great  deal  better. 
Had  no  hoemoiThage  since  the  19tli, 
namely,  two  days  after  she  began  to 
take  tlie  secale.  The  same  powder  was 
repeated,  to  be  taken  twice  a  day,  and 
she  was  discharged  the  following  day  of 
attendance. 

Case  III. — Ilamorrhaye  from  the  Rec- 
tum, foUotviny  suppression  of  the  Caia- 
menia. 

Hannah  Paton,  aged  21,  single,  was 
admitted  on  the  12th  of  July,  1832. 
Eight  months  ago  felt  (piite  well.  Has 
not  been  regular  the  preceding  month, 
but  had  since  pain  in  the  groins  and 
loins,  with  great  general  debility. 
These  symptoms  were  followed  by  hie- 
monhage  from  the  rectum,  which  conti- 
nued at  intervals  up  to  this  day.  Had 
j)revi<>usly  taken  some  opening  medicine 
without  any  relief 

it  grs.  of  the  Secale  to  be  taken  every 
four  hours. 

l<)th. — Since  .she  has  begun  to  take 
tlie  i>ow ders  finds  the  huniorrhage  much 
al)ate(l.     IVrgat. 

23d. — Has  had  no  htpmorrhagc  since 
the  2()th.  The  menses  returned  on  the 
21st;  and  she  feels  now  ipiite  coin- 
fortabh-. 

The  j)i)wders  were  repeated,  to  be  taken 
occa-i((nally. 

She  was  afttrwards  di.scharged. 
Cask  IV. — Excessive  Menstruation. 

Mary  Fore,  aged  40,  married,  w  a.s  ad- 
mitted "on  the  lOih  July,  1832.  She  has 
had  for  lh<'  last  eighteen  monllis  a  wry 
]uofnse  bloody  discharge  at  the  nieii- 
slrual  jtdiods,   which   nocr   till  lately 
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continued  loiif^cr  than  five  days.  She 
was  regular  about  three  weeks  ago, 
when  the  haemorrhage  reappeared  with 
great  violence,  and  continued  unabated 
lor  the  last  seventeen  days.  Has  pain 
in  her  back  and  groins,  and  complains 
of  general  debility.  Her  pulse  was  very 
quick  and  empty. 

Five  grains  of  the  Secale  to  be  taken 
every  three  or  four  hours. 

July  23d. — She  feels  much  better. 
After  taking  three  powders,  she  had 
violent  headache  and  giddiness,  wJiich 
kejjt  on  increasing  as  she  took  them, 
and  felt  a  kind  of  contraction,  oi-  as  she 
expressed  it,  "  a  sense  of  bearing  down 
of  the  womb."  She  continued  the  pow- 
ders up  to  the  night  of  the  20th.  The 
htemorrhage  entirely  ceased  on  the 
morning  of  the  same  day.  After  omit- 
ting the  powders,  her  head  got  better. 
The  secale  was  ordered  in  pills,  and  in 
smaller  doses,  only  to  be  taken  twice  a 
day.  As  she  was  complaining-  of  great 
general  debility,  a  little  camphor  mix- 
ture, with  a  small  dose  of  the  sulphate 
of  quinine,  was  ordered  to  be  taken  oc- 
casionally in  the  course  of  the  day. 

30th. —  She  is  going  on  better :  had  no 
more  hfemorrhage.  Her  bowels  being 
costive,  opening  pills  were  ordered,  and 
to  have  a  little  blister  behind  her  neck, 
to  relieve  her  head.  She  was  discharged 
the  following  day  of  attendance. 

Case  V. — Menorrhagia  following 
Leucorr/uea. 

Sarah  Scanterbury,  aged  47,  married, 
was  admitted  on  the  26th  July,  1832. 
Has  had  leucorrhoea  as  long  as  she  can 
recollect.  Has  miscarried  nine  times  : 
her  last  pregnancy  was  about  three  years 
ago.  A  month  since  was  unwell,  and 
the  menstrual  discharge  was  unusually 
profuse ;  it  returned  again  in  a  fortnight, 
and  it  has  re-appeared  this  morning, 
(.July  26th),  this  being  thethird  time  with- 
in five  weeks.  She  feels  weak,  and  has 
})ain  in  her  groin  and  back :  no  medi- 
cine has  been  previously  taken.  Five 
grains  of  the  secale  to  be  taken  every 
four  hours. 

30tl]. — Thebloodydischargecontinued 
from  Thursday  the  26th,  till  Saturday 
the  2Sth,  when  it  entirely  ceased.  It 
has  i!ot  returned,  and  she  feels  now 
much  better.  The  secale  was  suspended, 
and  only  some  cream  of  tartar  ordered 
to  be  taken  as  an  imperial  drink. 

Aug.  ^d. — She  is  going  on  very  well. 


The  same  saline  aperient  was  ordered  to 
be  taken  occasionally,  and  she  was  dis- 
charged the  following  day  of  attendance. 

Case  VI. — Hcematemesis. 
Elizabeth  Pilcher,  aged  10,  in  June, 

1832,  was  in  good  health.  Her  illness 
was  caused  through  having  been  vio- 
lently ])ressed  round  the  waist  by  a  man, 
who  frightened  her  very  mucL  This 
produced  pain  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium,  extending-  towards  the  epigastric 
region,  and  was  followed  by  a  sense  of 
sickness  at  fii-st,  then  vomiting  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  and  afterwards 
of  pure  blood.  She  has  continued  in  this 
state  up  to  the  day  of  her  admission,  the 
30th  of  July,  1832.  If  pressure  is  made 
over  the  right  hypochondrium,  which  has 
been  very  tender  since  the  commence- 
ment of  her  illness,  the  hoemon-hage 
ensues  immediately.  She  was  not  under 
our  care  till  the  10th  of  the  following 
month  of  September,  but  had  not  found 
any  relief  from  the  usual  means  which 
were  em])loyed,  from  the  time  of  her  ad- 
mission. We  thought  this  a  good  case 
to  try  the  effect  of  the  secale  ;  therefore, 
after  having  used  some  mild  opening 
medicine,  on  the  13th  of  September  three 
gTaius  of  the  secale  were  ordered  to  be 
taken  three  times  a  day.  This  remedy 
was  re])eated  the  17th  and  20th  of  the 
same  month,  but  without  producing  any 
effect  in  arresting  tlie  hfemorrhage ;  it 
was  then  disconthuied,  and  other  means 
were  adopted.  The  greatest  benefit  was 
obtained  by  the  sulphate  of  iron  mixed 
w  ith  kino.     On  the  28th  of  February, 

1833,  she  was  discharged,  having  been 
more  than  a  month  quite  free  from  any 
haemorrhage. 

She  remained  well  for  about  ten  days, 
when  having  accidentally  struck  with 
violence  her  right  side  against  a  chair, 
the  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  and 
vomiting  of  blood,  returned.  She  came 
back,  in  consequence,  to  St.  John's  Dis- 
pensary, on  the  7th  of  March,  1833,  and 
was  admitted  under  our  care.  Various 
remedies  Mere  employed,  which  were 
found  beneficial  on  the  former  occasion, 
but  without  obtaining  any  good  effect  on 
the  disease.  We  then  thought  proper  to 
have  recourse  again  to  the  secale  coi-nu- 
tum,  but  administered  in  larger  and 
more  frequent  doses.  Therefore,  on  the 
28th  of  j\Iarch,  we  ordered  six  grains  of 
the  secale  to  be  given  evei-y  third  or 
second  hour.     After  having-  taken  six 
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powders,  the  sickness,  the  vomiting,'-  of 
Ijldod,  ami  the  pain  in  the  right  livpo- 
tliundriuni,  left  her.  She  continued  tak- 
iii;;f  tiicm  at  longer  inten  als  for  several 
(lavs,  without  giddiness  or  any  other  nn- 
])lcasant  syniptuni  arising  from  the 
medicine.  The  pulse  ajipeared  stronger, 
and  her  countenance  more  animated  and 
florid  than  hef(;re.  .She  omitted  once 
taking  the  powders  for  a  short  tiuie,  and 
the  sensation  of  sickness,  and  the  ])ain 
in  her  side,  returned,  hut  were  very  soon 
relieved  hy  having  recourse  to  the  same 
remedy.  The  ])owiIers  were  continued, 
but  oidy  night  and  morning,  from  the 
first  to  the  14th  of  April.  On  the 
fifteenth  day  they  were  entirelv  (miit- 
ted,  as  our  patient  felt  herself<pute  w  til. 
19th.  —  She  Mas  discharged  cured, 
and  has  not  yet  returned. 

Case  VII. — As  another  instance  of 
Inematemesis,  we  shall  relate,  with  Dr. 
JIacnuchaers  ])ermission,  one  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

Lucy  Haselton,  aged  21,  single,  was 
admitted  into  the  Middlesex  Hospital  on 
the  21st  of  Sept.  1830,  under  Dr.  Mac- 
michael's  care,  King's-ward.  She  was 
complaining  principally  of  great  tender- 
ness over  tlie  right  hy]tochondriuni,  ex- 
tendiug  towards  the  ej)igastrium:  she 
had  sickness,  with  vomiting  of  a  dark 
fluid,  niLved  with  hlood,  partly  coagu- 
lated. Local  bleeding,  and  diflerent 
astringent  remedies  were  employed, 
without  success.  On  the  27th  of  Nov. 
Dr.    Macmichael  was    kind  enougii   to 

f»rescrii)e  for  her,  at  our  suggestion,  the 
bllow  iiig  pow  der : 
R.  I'ulv.  Sccalis  Coniuti.  q.  vj.  ter  die 
suracnd. 

Sept.  29th.— The  j)atient  was  better, 
and  the  same  remedy  was  continued. 

3(>lli. — The  Iminorrhage  having  ceas- 
ed,and  llie  pain  overher  right  side  greatly 
diminished,  she  was  discharged,  and 
only  kejit  as  an  out-])atieMt.  The  jiow- 
«ier  was  ordered  to  be  taken  oidy  twice 
a  day. 

Dec.  2d.— She  stated  she  had  not 
seen  any  more  blood,  and  was  going  on 
well. 

Case  VIII. — Httmatemesis,  villi 
enlarf/rd  Spleen. 

Kliza  M'CuUoch,  at.  10,  ailmitted 
«)n  the  3il  (d' October,  1K33.  Aiiout  four 
years  ago  she  had  hieinorrhage,  which 
was  considered  to  conic  from  the  lungs, 


and  has  continued  at  intervals  ever  since. 
The  blood  is  generally  of  a  red  colour, 
and  is  ne\er  mixed  with  food.  The 
hieinorrhage  is  usually  ])receded  l)y  pain, 
and  uneasiness  at  the  scroblrulits  cor- 
dis, and  nausea :  the  blood  comes  up  in 
a  way  diflerent  from  exi)eetoralion,  by 
an  efl'ort  similar  to  vomiting;  she  has 
afterwards  a  very  unpleasant  taste  in  her 
mouth.  The  fluid  brought  up  in  this 
way  has  lieen  repeatedly  brought  to  us. 
Being  collected  in  a  glass  vessel,  had 
more  the  a]»])earanee  ol"  a  bloody  lymph 
tlian  of  ]>ure  blood  ;  it  remained  (|Uite 
fluid,  and  had  a  ])eculiar  disagree- 
able odour.  The  (juantity  emitted  each 
time  has  never  been  very  considerable. 
She  h;id  jiain  on  pressure  i)eing  made  at 
the  sinihivulii^  cordis,  and  if  at  tiie  right 
extremity  of  the  stomach,  the  pain 
went  across  to  the  left.  At  the  lell 
hypochondriac  region  there  is  great 
prominence,  and  she  complains  of  fre- 
(pie!it  ])ain  there.  She  has  often  ri- 
gors at  night,  and  afterwards  perspires 
very  much.  She  never  had  a  cough  or 
expectoration  for  any  length  of  time. 
She  is  sulycct  to  violent  fits  of  passion. 
Her  illness  has  not  weakened  her  much; 
her  ajtpetite  is  good,  and  she  sleeps  well. 
Her  ccimplexion  is  flusiied.  Although 
she  had  been  admitted  on  the  .30th  Oct. 
it  was  only  on  the  I7th  we  ordered  almut 
tiiree  grains  ol'  the  secale  cornutum  to  be 
taken  every  second  hour. 

21st. — The  vomiting  of  blood  is  dimi- 
nLslied,and  she  did  not  sufler  any  incon- 
venience from  the  regular  use  of  the 
medicine.     Pergat. 

24th. — The  vomiting  of  blood  still 
continues  as  much  as  before. 

R.  I'ulv.  Secalis  C'omuti.  pr.  vj.  tertia 
<|ua<|ue  hora  suniend. 

N(.v.  4th. — She  has  not  brought  up 
any  blood  for  the  last  three  days.  The 
powders  were  then  repeated,  to  be  taken 
only  night  and  morning. 

Ilth.  -Siie  has  no  more  hflpm«)rrhagc, 
allhoiigli  she  has  not  taken  any  more  of 
the  powders  for  the  last  few  days.  She 
fei'Is  (piite  w  1 11 ;  and  having  carefully 
examined  the  lift  hypochondrinm,  under 
her  dress,  no  more  ]iroinincnee  could  he 
frit  or  seen  (Ui  that  side.  She  was  then 
di.scliurged  cured. 

Case  IX. — Mffiunrrhaijc  from  the 

Itrttiim. 
Mary  Smith,  aged  30,  was  admitted 
on  the ^Jth  April,  IH33.       l\ii<\  tb<n  a 
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chronic  diarrhoea,  and  afterwards  hsemor- 
rhag-e  from  tlie  rectum  took  place  after 
each  motion  ;  this  has  continued  for  a 
fortnicfht,  and  slie  thinks  to  have  passed 
more  tlian  a  table  spoonful  of  clear  blood 
at  each  stool.  The  diarrhoea  was  xerj 
much  reduced,  principally  under  th&use 
of  small  doses  of  Hjdrarg'vrium  cum 
creta,  and  Pulv.  Ipecacuanhie.  On  the 
17th  June,  havintv,  for  the  first  time, 
complained  of  this  haemorrhage,  and  be- 
ing' on  this  day  more  copious  than 
usual,  we  thouglit  proper  to  try  in  this 
case  the  effect  of  the  ergot  of  rye :  six 
grains  of  the  powder  were  then  ordered 
to  be  taken  every  three  hours. 

18th. — The  patient  was  a  great  deal 
better.  Slie  told  us  that  fiom  the  time 
she  first  beg'an  to  take  the  medicine,  she 
had  no  more  hoemorrhage,  although  she 
had  two  motions  this  morning.  The 
medicine  was  continued,  hut  at  longer 
intervals.  On  the  27th  June  she  was 
discharged  cured. 

Case  X. — Epistaxis. 

Sarah  Hodges,  set.  62,  of  a  leuco- 
phlegmatic  habit,  was  admitted  on  the 
19th  August,  1833.  She  was  seized  with 
epista.xis  on  Thursday  evening,  three 
days  previous  to  her  admission.  On  the 
following  evening-  (Friday),  at  about 
eight  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  htemon-hage  re- 
turned, and  continued  for  half  an  hour, 
when  she  applied  to  a  surgeon,  who  put 
plugs  into  the  anterior  nares,  but  the 
bleeding  continued  through  the  posterior 
the  whole  of  the  night,  more  or  less.  In 
the  following  morning  (Saturday)  she 
was  bled  from  the  arm  to  about  a  pint, 
and  took  some  opening  medicine.  The 
lisemorrhage,  however,  continued  at  in- 
tervals all  that  day  and  throughout  the 
night,  but  not  so  violently  as  before. 
On  Sunday  morning  the  hcemorrhage, 
after  having  ceased  for  a  little  while, 
returned  about  the  same  hour  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  continued  more  or  less 
all  day ;  and  in  the  evening  it  was  very 
much  increased,  and  went  on  bleeding 
at  intervals  almost  all  the  night.  On 
Monday  morning  (Aug.  19),  about  noon, 
the  bleeding  came  on  very  freely :  she 
thinks  she  lost  about  half  a  pint  of  blood 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

When  we  saw  her,  it  was  about  one 
o'clock,  P.M.;  at  which  time  the  haemor- 
rhage was  very  active.  She  was  very 
pale,  and  weak  ;  her  pulse  very  quick, 
and  small.  Six  grains  of  the  secale  cor- 
nutum  were  ordered  to  be  given  imme- 


diately (one  o'clock,  p.m.),  and  to  be  re- 
peated every  quarter  of  an  hour.  She 
was  directed  to  sit  down  in  the  apothe- 
cary's room  to  watch  the  result. 

At  a  quarter-past  one  the  hsemoiThage 
Avas  very  much  abated  ;  she  was  then 
complaining  of  being  very  faint.  A 
second  dose  was  given  ;  and  five 
minutes  after  it — viz.  twenty  minutes 
from  the  first  exhibition  of  the  remedy — 
the  haemorrhage  had  entirely  ceased. 
Another  powder  was  given  at  half-past 
one,  and  a  fourth  at  two  o'clock.  She 
was  then  sent  home,  and  directed  to  take 
one  powder  only  every  hour,  till  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening;  and  if  no  hae- 
morrhage re-appeared,  to  take  one  of 
them  every  three  hours. 

August  20th. — We  visited  the  patient 
at  her  own  house,  and  found  her  lying 
down  comfortably.  She  stated  that  she 
had  been  free  from  hoemorrhage  since 
she  took  the  second  dose  of  the  remedy 
at  the  Dispensary,  and  now  feels  only 
very  weak.  The  powders  were  conti- 
nued at  longer  intervals. 

22d. — She  was  well,  and  had  seen 
only  a  ^ew  drops  of  blood  the  same  day 
we  visited  her  at  home,  after  having* 
pinched  her  nose,  but  ceased  directly 
after  taking  one  of  the  powders.  No 
remedy  was  ordered.  She  returned  on 
the  19th  September,  when,  being  quite 
well,  she  was  discharged  cured. 

[This  case  was  witnessed  by  our  col- 
leagues. Dr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Jenkins,  and 
Mr.  Nettlefod,  the  surgeon-apothecary 
of  our  institution,  who  gave  the  medi- 
cine himself  to  the  patient,  and  watched 
over  the  case.] 

Case  XI. — Hamoptoe. 
Jeremiah  Sams,  aet.  20,  cabinet-maker. 
Four  months  previously,  he  had  a  cough, 
with  a  slight  expectoration  in  the  morn- 
ing-, which  was  generally  of  a  greenish 
colour.  Si.x  weeks  ago  he  observed  the 
expectoration  to  be  tinged  with  blood  : 
this  continued  for  a  week.  Then  he  be- 
gan to  bring  up  about  a  tea-spoonful  of 
blood  every  morning,  and  continued  so 
for  the  last  two  weeks.  The  haemor- 
rhage was  neither  preceded  or  attended 
with  any  considerable  aggravation  of 
his  cough,  and  only  occurred  in  the 
morning.  His  complexion  is  very  pale. 
He  had  also  some  ditiiculty  of  breathing 
when  making  any  exertion.  He  was 
admitted  on  the  3d  of  October,  1833, 
and  as  there  was  not  present  any  symp- 
tom indicating-  the  existence   of  an  in- 
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flaniniatory  action  requiriug^  more  active 
means,  six  grains  of  the  secalecornn- 
tnin  were  prescribed,  to  be  talcen  tbrce 
times  a  day. 

October  7th. — After  lia\  ing  taken  his 
]tn«ders  for  two  days  the  ha'iiK)rrha;redi- 
miiii.shed,  a.s  well  as  the  eoiiffli.  Has  had 
no  giddiness,  or  any  other  extraordinary 
s>niJ»toni,  from  taking  his  powders. 
The  remedy  was  repeated,  and  soon 
after  the  huMuorrhage  ceased. 

17th. — Had  a  slight  return  of  the 
hiemorrhage  for  two  or  three  days,  but 
only  once  in  the  morning.     Pergat. 

24. — The  hiemorrhage  cea.sed  entirely 
from  the  "ilst.  The  cough  and  the  dii- 
fieultv  of  breathing  is  a  great  deal  less. 
Pergat. 

•2Hil). — On  the  26th,  he  saw  again  a 
very  little  tinge  of  blood  in  his  spittle. 
His  cough  is  a  great  deal  better.  Pergat. 

November  1st. — Has  had  no  more 
haniorrhage ;  his  cough  is  now  very 
^-liglit.     No  remedy. 

[For  the  two  following  cases  we  are 

Iiarticularly  indebted  to  our  friend,  Mr. 
^.  Nettlefoil,  the  surgeon-anotlieeary  of 
our  Dispensary  ;  who  had  also  the  kind- 
ness to  take  down  tlie  history  of  almost 
all  the  preceding  cases.] 

Case  XT  I. — Hcemoptysis. 
Mrs.  Ciarkson,  let.  33,  married,  a 
private  patient.  Has  not  been  in  good 
health  tlie  last  five  years,  since  she  rup- 
tured a  vessel  in  her  chest.  After  this 
accident  she  had  a  cough,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  htemonhage  from  the 
chest,  and  sometimes  from  the  nose,  has 
continued  uj)  to  the  present  time  (April 
4,  IHIW),  with  but  slight  intermission : 
indeed,  for  the  last  fortnight,  has  had 
lutmorrhage  from  the  chest  every  day. 
She  thinks  nnist  have  lost  this  morning 
about  half  a  tea-cupful  of  blood.  Her 
cniigh  is  very  troublesome;  has  great 
paipitatiiin  <if  the  heart,  and  giddiness. 
A|)ril  4lh. — Six  grains  of  the  ergot 
of  rye  were  ordered  to  be  taken  every 
second  hour. 

•Oth.  Rented  well  last  night.  This 
mornini;  her  pulse  is  quick,  but  soft; 
the  cough  less,  and  expectorates  freely. 
Has  had  no  hii-morrhage  since  taking 
the  above  |)ov»ders,  of  which  she  has 
had  sixteen.  The  giddiness  is  less,  and 
slie  feels  much  relieved. 

(ith. — Has  had  no  humf)rrliage ;  her 
cougii  is  better;  pul>e  full,  (piiek,  and 
rather    sharp;  tongue    white.      She    is 


feverish ;  has  pain  in  her  side,  and  this 
is  usually  followed    by   the   bleeding, 
uiiich  she  thinks  will  soon  come  on. 
Continue  the  powders  every  hour. 

7th. — The  pain  in  the  side  left  her 
iu  the  night;  after  which  she  slept 
well.  Has  had  no  huinorrliage;  feels 
very  weak;  pulse  soft,  and  moderately 
quick  ;  is  not  giddy.  The  hiemorrhage 
has  never  left  her  so  long  before  for  a 
considerable  time.  Her  cough,  she 
thinks,  is  certainly  better,  and  has  ex- 
perienced much  relief  from  the  medicine. 
Continue  the  powders  ever>  second  hour. 
11th.— The  hiemorrhage  has  not  re- 
turned. Her  pulse  is  soft,  and  a  great 
deal  less  frequent  than  before  she  took 
the  secale  ;  the  palpitation  of  the  heart 
was  also  less  troublesome,  and  her 
cough  is  much  easier  now  than  before. 
Twelve  grains  of  the  Secale  Comutum 

to  be  taken  every  second  hour. 
22d.— She  has  had  no  hiemorrhage 
since  taking  the  secale,  and  its  increased 
dose  has  produced  no  unpleasant  symp- 
toms. She  finds  it  relieves  her  cougli 
considerably  ;  but  as  it  is  accompanied 
with  hectic  fever,  there  a{)pears  to  be 
l)ut  little  hope  of  her  being  cured  of  it. 
The  secale  has  certainly  abated  the 
hiemorrhage,  which  is  all  that  in  such 
a  case  as  this  could  be  expected ;  and 
as  the  patient  desires,  it  is  continued. 

No  return  of  the  hiemorrhage  up  to 
the  present  day  (April  29th).  She  died 
some  time  afterwards,  from  consump- 
tion, but  had  never  any  return  of  the 
haemorrhage. 

Case  XIII. — Hcrmopti/sis,    with    Leu- 
corrhaii. 

Mary  Smith,  a-t.  39,  widow:  has  not 
been  in  good  health  feu-  the  last  three  or 
four  years.  The  catan)enia  has  not 
a)i])eared  for  the  last  ten  months,  and 
had  lencorrha-a  ever  since,  with  pains 
in  the  loins  and  over  the  abdomen,  and 
frequently  the  i,riobus  hystericus.  She 
had  a  cough  last  winter,  which  soon 
left  her,  and  does  not  remember  hav- 
ing had  any  before.  Yrom  this  time 
has  been  free  from  any  complaint 
in  her  chest,  till  the  last  five  weeks, 
when  she  has  had  a  cough  ever  since, 
whieh  at  times  distressed  her  verv  much. 
Tiiree  weeks  ago,  after  coughing  vio- 
lently, slie  spit  blood,  and  eonliiiued  to 
do  so  for  two  days.  When  the  hiiiiior- 
rhagc    ceased,  she   had  ])aiii  and  tfiddi- 
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ness  in  her  head.  A  week  afterwards, 
the  spitting  of  blood  returned,  and  went 
on  ibr  two  days :  she  thinks  to  have  lost 
altog-ether  a  good-sized  tea-cupful. 

She  did  not  sjnt  blood  again  till  last 
Friday  (April  2f)th),  viz.  at  the  end  of 
another  week  ;  and  for  the  whole  of  that 
day  she  was  constantly  doing  so.  Her 
cough  was  very  violent,  her  chest  pain- 
ful, her  breathing  quick  and  difficult : 
was  very  thirsty;  she  felt  hot  and  fever- 
ish, and  the  leucoi-rhoea  was  in  the 
meantime  very  profuse. 

On  the  following  morning  (April 
27th),  after  having-  taken  some  castor- 
oil,  six  grains  of  the  secale  cornutum 
were  ordered  to  be  taken  every  hour. 
Two  days  afterwards,  she  was  admitted 
to  St.  John's  Dispensary. 

29th. — After  taking  six  powders  her 
chest  became  easier;  her  cough  was 
much  relieved,  and  the  spitting-  of  blood 
ceased,  as  well  as  the  leucorrhcea.  She 
has  now  taken  sixteen  of  the  powders, 
and  has  had  neither  htemorrhage  or 
leucorrho'a  since  11  p.m.  of  last  Satur- 
day (April  27th),  after  having  taken  six 
doses  of  the  secal\  Her  cough  is  now 
very  slight ;  pulse  77,  easily  compres- 
sible; bowels  open.  Since  taking  this 
medicine  she  has  had  less  giddiness,  but 
feels  very  weak  and  faint.  Continue 
the  pott'ders. 

May  2d. — Has  had  neither  spitting  of 
blood  or  leucorrhoea.  Her  chest  feels 
eas}',  and  coughs  but  little.  Pulse  70, 
soft ;  tongue  clean  and  moist ;  bowels 
open ;  is  not  thirsty ;  skin  cool,  and  soft. 
Has  had  a  little  pain  in  the  back  and 
loins,  but  very  slight  compared  to  what 
she  had  before.  She  finds  herself  much 
stronger.  Her  foot  is  less  jiaiuful. 
(She  has  had  an  ulcer  on  the  right  foot 
for  more  than  a  year,  which  circum- 
stance she  did  not  mention  at  first, 
which  has  pained  her  excessively  since 
she  beg'an  to  take  the  secale.) 

oth. — No  haemoptysis  or  leucorrhosa 
since  April  27th.  Her  cough  is  trou- 
blesome sometimes,  but  it  is  much  better 
than  it  was.  Pulse  65,  soft  and  small. 
She  has  now  taken  54  six-grain  doses 
of  the  secale.  Since  she  has  found  her- 
self so  much  better,  she  has  taken  it 
only  three  times  a-day.  The  giddiness 
has  quite  left  her,  and  she  is  now  free 
from  pain.     Pero-at. 

9th. — As  she  ieels  so  much  better,  and 
has  been  now  a  considerable  time  with- 
out either  hsemorrbage  or  leucorrhoea, 


the   secale    is    discontinued,    and    was 
afterwards  discharged  cured  *. 

[For  tlie  two  followiug  cases  I  am  in- 
debted to  my  colleague.  Dr.  Ryan.] 

Case  XIV.  —  Hcemorrhage  from  the 
Gum,  in  consequence  of  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  Tooth. 

A  delicate-looking  man,  aged  S'2,  a 
carpenter,  had  the  left  canine  tooth  of 
the  upper-jaw  extracted,  and  the  opera- 
tion was  followed  by  profuse  haemor- 
rhage. He  applied  at  one  of  the  large 
hos])itals  for  relief,  and  was  desired  to 
press  a  piece  of  sponge  into  the  socket 
of  the  tooth.  He  did  so,  M'ithout  any 
benefit.  He  then  applied  to  Mr.  Packer, 
surgeon,  at  Hoxton,  who  recommended 
him  to  me.  On  examination,  I  found  a 
coagulum,  about  the  size  of  a  large  w  al- 
nut,  over  tlie  alveolar  process,  but  there 
was  still  some  oozing-  of  blood. 

I  ordered  him  the  secale  cornutum,  in 
the  manner  prescribed  at  the  St.  Jolm's 
Dispensary,  desired  him  not  to  remove 
tlie  coagulum,  and  wrote  to  his  surgeon, 
that  in  the  event  of  further  ha-inon-bage, 
to  ])lugt]ie  alveolar  process  with  a  ])icce 
of  cork  ;  Imt  should  this  fail,  Rusjjine's 
styptic ;  or  to  apply  tlie  actual  cautery ; 
and,  finally,  that  tlie  cai'otid  ought  to 
be  tied  sooner  tlian  allow  the  man  to  die. 
Mr.  Packei-  called  on  me  next  day,  to 
express  his  astonishment  at  the  success 
of  the  secale,  as  it  liad  completely  ar- 
rested the  flow  of  blood ;  and  he  since 
informed  me  that  no  return  took  place. 
I  was  aware  that  Dr.  Spajrani  had  re- 
moved the  coag-ulum  in  a  case  of  epis- 
taxis,  and  encouraged  the  hfemorrhage, 
and  stopped  the  bleeding-  with  the  secale 
cornutum  ;  but  I  did  not  consider  myself 
justified  in  adopting-  his  practice,  as  the 
man  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood,  and 
was  very  much  debilitated, 

Case  ^KY .—Menorrhagia,  folloiced  by 
Metritis. 
Mrs.  Davis,  jet.  23,  of  middle  stature, 
married  for  two  years  ;  has  had  no  fa- 
mily. She  was  admitted  a  patient  at 
St.  John's  Dispensary,  September  18, 
1833,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ryan.  She 
sufiTered  from  dysmennorcea  before  her 
marriag-e,  which  was  very  much  ao-gra- 
vated  subsequent  to  her  change  of  life. 


*  I  have  been  attending  this  patient  at  her  own 
house,  tor  a  bad  leg.  and  she  lias  had  no  return 
of  the  htemorrhage. —Nov.  1,  1833. 
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At  present  she  suffers  from  menorrhajria, 
accompanied  by  excessive  pain  and  dis- 
charg-e  of  coag-ula.  She  was  ordered  a 
drachm  of  sccale  comutum  divided  into 
ten  powders ;  one  to  be  taken  three 
times  a  day.  In  three  days  the  uterine 
discliarg'e  liad  ceased,  but  well-marked 
metritis  supervened,  and  was  removed 
by  the  ordinary  treatment— venesection, 
leeching',  purgation,  kc.  Mr.  Xettle- 
fold  saw  tnis  ca.se  also,  and  attended 
the  patient  at  her  own  residence. 

These  are  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances of  htemorrhage  successfully  ar- 
rested by  the  use  of  the  secale  comu- 
tum, whicli  we  thought  proper  to  com- 
municate to  the  Society.  \\  e  had,  in- 
deed, several  other  cases  of  nienorrhagia, 
but  we  considered  them  less  interesting" 
than  those  of  haemorrhage  from  other  mu- 
cous textures  unconnected  w  ith  the  ute- 
rine system.  The  above  facts  appeared 
to  us  of  such  a  practical  im])ortance  as 
to  deserve  the  particular  attention  of 
the  medical  profession.  Perhaps  they 
might  be  found  not  so  nimierous  as  to 
justify  any  general  deduction  I'rom  them. 
But  if  the  facts  already  jiublished  by 
other  practitioners,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, sljould  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, it  will  be  found  that  the  anti- 
htemorrhagic  ])roperty  of  the  ergot  of 
rye  has  been  sufficiently  established  to 
induce  others  to  repeat  the  same  experi- 
ments ;  and,  if  judicioiisli/  employed, 
we  dare  to  say  w ith  a  similar  result. 

ON  THE  EFFICACY  OF  THE  SECALE  CORNU- 
TUM   IN    LEUCORRH(EA. 

On  the  employment  of  the  secale  cor- 
viitiim,  and  on  its  efficacy  in  lencorrlio'a, 
\»e  shall  limit  (lurselves  to  some  general 
remarks,  which  are  the  result  of  our  ex- 
perience on  this  subject,  without  enter- 
ing into  any  detail  of  the  singular  eases 
which  occurred  under  our  observation. 

Although  the  secale  cornutum  will  be 
found  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies 
in  the  simple  form  of  leucorrho'a,  e\en 
of  a  very  long  standing,  and  which  have 
resisted  every  other  means,  still  its  effi- 
cacy on  this  kind  of  diseases  is  not  so 
rajnd  as  in  hsiiuorrhages.  This  woidd 
have  been  ahnost  expected,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  from  tlie  more  chronic  charac- 
ter (d"  the  former  complaint ;  therefore, 
we  found  it  more  convenient,  and,  we 
may  say,  even  more  safe,  to  give  it  in 
small  doses,  as  li»e  or  six  grains,  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  rather  tiian  in  larger 
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and  more  frequently  repeated  ones.  Thus 
the  remedy  may  be  continued  for  a  long 
period  « ithout  any  inconvenience,  and 
with  regular  advantage.  In  leucorrha'a, 
as  well  as  in  menorrhagia,  we  must 
always  remember  that  the  ergot  of  rye 
has  also  a  peculiar  now  er  over  the  fibrous 
texture  of  the  w  omo;  and  that  pains  and 
spasmodic  contractions  of  this  organ 
may  be  induced,  and  then  s^mjitoms  of 
7)ietritis,  and  even  an  increased  dis- 
charge, may  eventually  take  ])lace. 
Then  it  is  oi  the  utmost  importance,  in 
leucorrliffa  also,  to  alia}/  ain/  state  of 
infiammatioH,  or  of  local  irritation,  by 
those  therapeutical  means  m  liich  may  be 
recjuired  by  the  particular  symptoms  of 
each  case,  before  we  have  recourse  to 
the  secale  cornutum.  We  found,  in 
practising,  that  some  patients  could  not 
take  at  first  any  dose  of  this  remedy 
without  severe  ])aius  being  induced  in 
the  uterine  system,  when  after  iiaving 
used  other  remedies  for  a  certain  time 
they  could  take  the  secale  again  without 
the  least  inconvenience,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  a  decided  and  ])iogressive 
advantage  ou  their  general  state  of 
health. 

In  one  of  these  patients  the  os  uteri 
w  as  partially  open  and  indurated,  and 
very  tender  on  the  left  side  of  its  mar- 
gin. When  the  finger  pressed  over  this 
]>art  acute  pains  were  excited,  darting 
from  tliat  ])art  to  the  right  iliac  region. 
We  used  in  this  case  tiie  extract  of 
conium  with  the  sul])hate  of  iron,  with 
great  benefit;  and  after  this  morbid  sen- 
sibility was  subdued,  we  gave  again 
the  secale  cornutum  for  the  remaining 
leucorrhoea,  witli  decided  benefit,  and 
without  any  more  inconvenience,  al- 
thoiigli  continued  for  a  long  time.  We 
ha\e  lately  seen  this  patient,  and  lier  ge- 
neral state  of  heallli  has  wonderfiilly 
improved ;  she  feelsa  great  deal  stronger, 
and  the  white  discharge  is  almost  en- 
tirely gone:  we  confidently  expect  t() 
see  her  in  a  short  time  cured  I)v  the  er- 
got of  rye,  wliicli  now  she  only  takes 
twice  a-day.  Out  of  ten  cases  of  leu- 
corrhd-a,  of  wliich  we  kept  regular  notes, 
the  ergot  of  rye  lias  failed  ju  three:  but 
in  all  ]irobal»ility,  that  lia|)pened  more 
from  want  of  experience  in  the  judi- 
cious emjiloynient  of  the  remedy,  tli:in 
from  its  iiietlieacy.  Of  these  three  un- 
siH-eessfiil  eases,  t«o  wrir  enred  ;ifter- 
wards  by  oilier  remedies;  liul  one  had 
never  lieen  permanently  well  either  by 
the  ergot  of  rye  or  any    i  (h(  r  means, 
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employed  for  a  long'  time  both  by  our- 
selves and  sereral  other  practitioners. 
In  this  singular  case,  the  secale  coniu- 
tuni  appeared  to  have  induced  once 
menorrhagia;  after  which  the  patient 
was  better  from  the  white  discharge  for 
a  little  while.  Amongst  the  other  things, 
we  tried  repeatedly  the  injection  of  ni- 
trate of  silver,  as  lecommended  by  Dr. 
Jewel,  but  without  any  good  effect ; 
and  as  it  appeared  to  this  gentleman 
very  extraordinary,  we  recommended 
her  to  the  Doctor  himself,  but  we  do 
not  know  the  result. 

The  secale  cornutum  has  also  been 
successfully  employed  in  leucorrhoea  by 
our  colleagues,  at  the  St.  John's  Dispen- 
sary ;  and  our  friend,  Dr.  Ryan,  has 
even  used  it  in  priva*te  practice,  with  the 
greatest  advantage. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 


ANALYSES  AND  NOTICESoF  BOOKS. 


"  L'Auteur  se  tue  a  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abr^ger." — D'Alembert. 


Surgical  Observations  on  the  Restora- 
tion of  the  Nose  ;  and  on  theHemoval 
of  Polypi  and  other  Tumors  from  the 
Nostrils ;  from  the  German  of  Dr. 
Dieffenhach  of  Berlin  ;  with  the  His- 
tory and  Physiology  of  Rhinoplastic 
Operations,  Notes,  and  additional 
Cases.  By  John  Stevenson  Bush- 
nan,  Fellow  of  the  Linnaean  Society, 
&c.  (Sec. 

In  a  very  interesting  introductory  chap- 
ter, Mr.  Bushnan  gives  us  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  various  operations  that 
have  been  successfully  tried  for  the  re- 
storation of  lost  or  mutilated  parts ;  nor 
does  he  omit  to  notice  the  energies  dis- 
played by  nature  in  the  reg'eneration  of 
tissues  and  organs,  not  only  amongst  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
where  such  an  occurrence  is  most  fre- 
quent, but  amongst  the  higher,  where 
we  find  eyes,  lower  jaws,  tails,  and  ex- 
tremities, renewed  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner. Even  in  man,  examples  of  the  re- 
production of  whole  organs  are  not 
wanting,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nails  and 
g'lans  penis ;  after  the  removal  of  the 
cervix  uteri  also,  a  new  os  tincce,  more 
or  less  perfectly  formed,  is  sometimes 
met  with ;  and  after  the  excision  of  a 


joint,  a  ncAV  joint,  with  all  its  compli- 
cated appurtenances,  in  greater  or  less 
perfection,  has  been  obsei-ved.  Himter's 
and  Duhamel's  experiments  of  transfer- 
ring tlie  spurs  of  cocks  to  their  combs, 
where  they  have  thriven  and  attained  a 
considerable  longitude,  are  well  known; 
and  numerous  instances  are  on  record, 
in  which  the  separated  parts  of  one  or- 
ganized being  have  been  made  to  unite 
with  the  parts  of  another.  Mr.  Carpue, 
in  his  book  on  artificial  noses,  relates  a 
story,  on  the  authority  of  a  friend,  of  a 
Swedish  gentleman  who,  when  a  boy, 
exchanged  a  portion  of  the  skin  of 
his  arm  witli  a  school-lellow,  as  a 
token  of  indelible  affection.  This  was 
certainly  a  curious  illustration  of  the  an- 
cient phrase,  "  skin  for  skin ;"  but  un- 
fortunately for  the  credit  of  Swedish 
surgery,  the  fact  is  not  borne  out  by  mo- 
dern and  more  trustworthy  experience. 
The  indefatigable  and  enterprising"  Dief- 
fenhach tells  us  that  he  never  succeeded 
in  reuniting  portions  of  skin  which  were 
once  entirely  separated  from  the  body. 
"  The  number  of  my  attempts,"  says  he, 
"  was  very  considerable,  as  I  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity  which  almost 
every  surgical  operation  I  performed 
aflTorded.  For  instance,  when  removing- 
tumors,  I  generally  took  away  a  portion 
of  the  skhi  with  tliem,  which  I  always 
re-applied  to  the  wound ;  but  on  remov- 
ing the  bandag-es,  I  generally  found  it 
either  putrid  or  of  a  whitish  appearance, 
or  black,  or  blue,  or  dissolved  into  pus, 
with  the  dry  epidermis  sticking  to  the 
linen." 

Mr.  Bushnan's  account  of  the  nose 
operation  is  full  and  satisfactoiy :  of 
course  the  ingenuity  of  the  Hindostanee 
surgeons,  who  have  had  the  art  among 
them  from  time  immemorial,  is  not  for- 
gotten in  it ;  nor  are  the  merits  of  Gas- 
par  Tagliacozzi  passed  over  in  silence. 
This  learned  professor,  who  has  been 
vulgarly  and  en'oneously  accounted  the 
inventor  of  the  operation  in  Europe,  is 
vindicated  from  some  charges  which 
have  rather  exposed  his  memory  to  ridi- 
cule. The  well-known  lines  upon  him 
in  Hudibras  are  familiar  to  every  body  ; 
but  they  are  founded  in  error  and  igno- 
rance. Tag'liacozzi  describes  the  skin 
of  the  arm,  and  not  the  muscle,  as  the 
proper  material  for  supplying  a  new 
nose — in  wliich  practice  he  essentially 
differs  from  all  his  predecessors ;  and  his 
ex])licit  rejection  of  the  flesh  of  other 
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persons  in  liis  ojKrations,  mig"lit  have 
saved  him  from  the  ridicule  to  which  he 
has  lon^'  been  subjected. 

The  precepts  of  Dieftenbach  relative 
to  the  best  modes  of  repairing  or  restor- 
ing noses,  are  as  minute  and  clear  as 
tlicy  are  ing'enious ;  nor  can  they  be  too 
liig-hly  appreciated,  when  it  is  known 
that  they  are  available  in  many  in- 
stances where  the  patient  (to  use  the 
words  of  Dieffenbacli  himself),  is  in  such 
a  state  that  at  his  presence  children  cry 
and  doofs  bark.  We  shall  give  his  ac- 
count of  the  mode  of  operating-,  w  hich 
he  recommends  where  it  is  the  object  to 
raise  up  and  reconstruct  a  sunken  nose. 
In  such  cases  it  may  happen  that  little 
or  no  vestige  of  the  organ  remains; 
"  the  bones,  cartilage,  and  other  parts  of 
the  nose  are  altogctlier  destroyed,  pre- 
senting a  frightful  hole  or  cavity,  several 
incbis  in  circumference,  down  which  we 
look  as  down  a  crater."  M.  Dieffen- 
Lach's  method  chieHy  consists  in  divid- 
ing into  portions  the  remains  (if  any)  of 
the  old  organ,  raising  them  from  tlie 
cavity,  making  needful  additions,  and 
securing  them  byappro])riatefa.stenings. 
The  chief  details  of  this  method  are  the 
following:  — 

"  The  patient  l)eing  seated  on  a  chair, 
liehind  whicli  an  assistant  holds  the 
head  firmly  against  his  breast,  the  ope- 
rator tiirust.s  a  small  j)ointed  scalpel  into 
the  left  side  of  the  cavity  before  the 
sunken  ])oint  of  the  nose,  and  by  an  in- 
cision proceeding  obliquely  uj)wards, 
cuts  through  the  soft  ])arLs  as  far  as  the 
nasal  process  of  the  frontal  bone.  A  si- 
milar incision  is  then  made  on  the  right 
siih'.  The  strip  of  integuments  between 
tliese  incisions,  which  consists  of  the 
point  and  dorsum  of  the  old  nose,  is 
twice  as  l)road  below  as  above,  where  it 
is  atlaclied  to  tiie  skin  of  the  forehead. 
At  the  lower  end  it  is  connected  with 
the  upper  lip  only  by  llir  shrunken  cu- 
taneous portion  of  the  septum.  If  this 
be  destroyed,  and  in  oriicr  to  gain  room, 
tlie  riaj)  may  at  once  be  raised  and  re- 
flected. Tfie  inverted  tip  of  the  nose, 
■which  forms  the  extreme  ])oint  of  the 
flap,  is  next  to  be  j)r«'.ssed  outwards,  and 
the  shortened  septum  is  to  be  elongated 
by  an  incision,  made  on  each  side  of  it, 
in  the  up]n  r  lip. 

"  The  next  step  is  the  fonnation  of 
die  sides  of  the  nose  The  first  incision 
is  most  c(mTeiiiently  made  on  the  right 
side  of  the  lace;  tin-  knifi'  is  iusrrted 
dow  n  to  the  bone,  a  lew  lines  below  the 
termiuatiou  of  the  incision  by  which  the 


dorsum  of  the  nose  w  as  raised ;  it  is  then 
to  be  carried  slowly  through  the  soft 
parts  obliquely  downwards,  on  a  line 
w  here  the  base  of  the  nose  passes  into 
the  integuments  of  the  cheek — a  small 
addition  from  the  latter  being  advanta- 
geous. A  similar  incision  is  then  to  be 
made  on  the  left  side. 

"  Lastly,  two  semi-circular  incisions 
arc  to  be  made  through  the  soft  parts, 
along  the  natural — though  in  the  present 
instance  entirely  obliterated — place  of 
insertion  of  the  alie  iia-si.  Both  the  left 
and  right  of  these  incisions  pass  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  sunken  alae,  out- 
wards and  upwards,  meeting  the  inci- 
sions at  the  sides  of  the  nose.  The 
lower  edges  of  these  flaps  are  now  par- 
tially free ;  they  are  to  be  laid  hold  of 
with  the  forceps,  and  cautiously  sepa- 
rated from  the  bones,  and  then  with 
their  alie,  situated  at  their  lower  part, 
are  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  cavity  and 
reflected  upw  ards.  The  flaps  extend  to 
the  skin  of  the  forehead,  as  they  ap- 
proach which  they  become  narrower. 

"  The  subsequent  step  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  a  very  necessary  one,  is  the  se- 
paration of  the  margins  of  the  incisions 
in  the  integuments  of  the  cheeks,  bor- 
dering on  the  large  cavity  in  the  face, 
to  the  distance  of  a  fourth  or  a  third  of 
an  inch.  It  is  by  means  of  this  separa- 
tion that  a  finn  attachment  is  j)rocuied 
for  the  skin,  fonning  the  sides  of^the  new 
nose,  with  the  fiicial  bones  at  its  base, 
and  consequently  the  nose  is  prevented 
from  again  sinking  dow  n  by  a  sort  of 
slipping  outwards  of  its  sides,  especially 
at  tne  iijiper  juirtion.  This  mutual  ai)- 
proximatir.n  of  the  sides,  which  will  be 
a"-ain  sjutken  of,  is  princi))ally  accoin- 
]»iislied  by  means  of  tw(»  long  lU'cdles, 
w  hich  are  passed  through  the  edges  of 
the  integuments  of  the  face,  under  the 
base  of  the  nose,  and  fixed,  in  a  way  to 
be  afterwards  described,  to  a  long  sjdint 
of  stift"leather  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
nose,  .so  as  to  squeeze  it  outwards  by 
])ressing  on  its  base,  and  thus  to  push  it 
prominently  forward. 

"  Now  begins  tbe  re-con.stniction  of 
the  nose.  If" the  surgcfui  were  to  bring 
the  flaps  in  contact  with  the  surface  of 
the  incised  Mounds,  the  nose  certainly 
would  not  again  sink,  but  it  would  he 
very  flat.  Their  edges  must  therefore 
be  cut  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote 
the  upright  position  of  tlie  iiom-.  I'or 
this  purpose  ilif  inntr  p:irt  of  the  two 
edges ol  the  dorsal  flap  is  to  bo  removed 
with  a  pair   of  sharp  scissars,  without 
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coraprehending'  in  the  incision  any  of 
the  cuticle  of  its  outer  surface ;  so  that 
the  long  thin  strip  thus  cut  away  is  of  a 
triangular  form.  The  reason  for  this  is 
obvious.  The  dorsum  of  the  nose  ac- 
quires in  consequence  the  properties  of 
the  key-stone  of  an  arch ;  that  is,  it  is 
between,  and  rests  on  the  edges  of  the 
external  flaps.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
strong  inclination  of  the  lateral  flaps 
and  alie  nasi  inwards,  and  to  raise  them 
up  like  walls,  their  external  edges  too 
must  be  cut — not,  however,  on  the  inner 
angle  of  the  edge,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  dorsal  flap,  but  on  the  outer  or  epi- 
dermal angle,  from  which  about  a  straw's 
breadth  is  to  be  removed.  On  the 
straight  lateral  edges  this  is  done  with  a 
pair  of  straight  scissars,  on  the  edges  of 
the  alae  with  a  pair  of  scissars  curved  on 
their  surface. 

"  We  now  proceed  to  the  most  agree- 
able part  of  the  operation — the  union  of 
the  flaps  with  one  another,  and  with  the 
skin  of  the  cheeks.  In  the  first  place, 
the  edges  of  the  dorsal  flap,  after  the 
careful  removal  of  the  blood,  are  united 
with  the  upper  or  inner  edges  of  the  la- 
teral flaps.  Tlie  best  mode  of  accom- 
plishing this  is  by  the  twisted  suture. 
Three  needles  are  suflicient  for  each  of 
the  upper  seams;  and  they  must  be 
placed  at  proper  distances  from  each 
other;  the  two  lowest  should  be  at  the 
sides  of  the  tip  of  the  nose.  The  union 
is  more  complete  when  another  needle  is 
introduced  into  the  outermost  edge  of 
each  ala.  Finally,  a  ligature  is  to  be 
passed  through  the  edges  of  that  part  of 
the  upper  lip  from  which  the  septum  was 
taken.  This  ligature,  therefore,  lies  be- 
hind the  septum ;  and  while  it  brings 
the  edges  of  the  breach  in  the  lip  closely 
together,  it  contributes  to  push  the  strip 
of  integuments  forward,  and  to  prevent 
it  from  sinking'  back  into  its  former  ca- 
vity. All  the  needles,  after  being  pro- 
Eerly  furnished  with  ligatures,  should 
e  cut  off  close  to  the  thread.  If  the 
columna  is  altogetlier  wanting,  it  is  to 
be  formed  at  a  later  period,  after  the 
parts  are  fully  healed,  by  cutting  a 
small  strip  of  skin  out  of  the  upper  lip, 
and  bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  tip 
of  the  nose,  where  a  raw  surface  is  pre- 
viously to  be  made  for  its  reception. 

"  One  can  scarcely  imagine  what 
firmness  the  nose  has  now  acquired,  al- 
though it  still  remains  unattached  at  its 
lower  part.  The  union  of  the  nose  with 
each  of  the  basement  edges  of  the  cheek 
is  eflected  by  four  simple  knotted  su- 


tures, which  are  introduced  by  fine  semi- 
circular sharp  needles.  The  two  upper- 
most serve  to  fasten  the  lateral  surfaces; 
the  two  lower  to  fix  the  aljB  to  the  upper 
lip.  The  last  and  only  remaining"  pain- 
ful part  of  the  operation  which  the  pa- 
tient has  to  undergo,  is  the  insertion  of 
tRo  long  needles  under  the  nose,  and 
through  the  detached  edges  of  the  inte- 
guments of  the  cheek,  as  has  already 
been  alluded  to.  The  best  method  of 
effecting-  this,  and  the  most  convenient 
to  the  operator,  is  to  thrust  them  from 
the  left  towards  the  right  side  ;  the  dis- 
tance from  the  point  at  v^hich  the  pin 
enters  to  that  at  which  it  comes  out,  is, 
upon  an  average,  about  one  inch.  Be- 
foie  they  are  introduced  a  strip  of  stiff 
leather,  from  a  third  to  half  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  long,  is  laid  on  each  side  of  the 
nose,  fonning  t«  o  splints,  which  press 
the  sides  of  the  nose  together,  keeping 
them  in  their  proper  situation.  Each  of 
these  comjnessing  pieces  of  leather  has 
two  small  holes  through  which  the 
needles  are  to  be  passed,  on  the  left  side 
before,  but  on  the  right  side  after,  they 
have  transfixed  the  nose.  The  heads  of 
tbe  needles  on  the  left  side  prevent  them 
from  slipping-  through  the  leather ;  which 
is  also  prevented  on  the  right  side  and 
at  the  base  of  the  nose,  which  at  the 
same  time  is  squeezed  inwards  to  the 
requisite  degree,  by  twisting  the  pro- 
jecting points  of  the  needles  spirally 
with  a  pair  of  pliers. 

"  In  conclusion,  the  nose,  especially 
its  cavities,  must  be  carefully  cleaned  by 
injections  of  tepid  water;  and  quills 
wrapped  round  with  oiled  chai-pie,  are 
to  be  introduced  into  the  nostrils." 

For  the  account  of  the  after-treatment, 
which  is  indeed  simple  though  scientific, 
we  are  obliged  to  refer  to  the  volume 
itself,  where  numerous  interesting  cases, 
with  appropriate  graphic  illustrations, 
will  be  found  to  render  the  subject  still 
more  satisfactory.  And  we  particularly 
recommend  to  the  reader's  notice  the  g-e- 
neral  remarks  of  Dieffenbach,  in  his  last 
chapter,  where,  among  other  things,  he 
modestly  observes,  that  "  what  has  hi- 
therto been  effected  in  this  branch  of 
science  can  be  regarded  only  as  the 
stealthy  and  uncertain  steps  of  one  en- 
deavouring to  attain,  v\  ith  a  very  inade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  means,  an  ob- 
ject with  which  he  is  unacquainted. 
Those  who  believe  that,  because  some 
few  noses  have  been  formed,  the  art  is 
complete,  and  the  science  brought  to  its 
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utmost  state  of  perfection,  are  indeed  de- 
ceived. My  e\j)erience,  and  tlie  in- 
creased knowledg'e  u  Inch  cverv  attempt 
brings  w  itii  it,  convinces  me  liow  little 
we  absolutely  do  know,  and  tliat  uhat 
we  have  yet  done  falls  as  far  short  of 
perfection  as  the  rude  and  untutored 
chisellin"'  of  the  tyro  docs  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Canova." 

In  ana])pendix  Mr.  Bushnan  e^ivesan 
account  of  two  operations,  indicative  of 
the  success  which  has  attended  Rhino- 
plastics  in  Scotland — Mr.  Lizars's  case, 
which  was  operated  on  in  the  year  1831, 
and  one  that  occurred  in  Mr.  Bushnan's 
own  practice,  Mhich  lie  candidly  relates, 
thou<^li  it  was  far  from  satisfactory. 

We  should  add,  that  the  volume  is 
enriched  with  a  considerable  number  of 
valuable  notes  by  the  translator;  and 
that  the  patiioloi^-ical  and  descriptive  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Bushnan  tlirou<jliout  are 
hitrbly  creditable  to  him,  aud  display 
much  leaniiu":  and  research. 
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"  Nous  avons  changd  tout  cela,  et  nous  faisons 
maiutenant  la  midecine  d'une  methode  toute 
nouvelle." 

The  wisest  king' that  ever  lived  remark- 
ed, "  that  there  was  nothinj^  new  under 
the  sun !"  But,  then,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Solomon  never  was  a  member  of  the 
Westminster  Medical  Society;  and  we 
are  satisfied  that  could  his  disembodied 
spirit  have  returned  to  this  world,  and 
could  he  have  found  an  earthly  taber- 
nacle to  contain  him  at  one  of  their 
late  meetinjijs,  (we  think  it  would 
have  been  somewliat  difficult),  he  would 
have  owned  himself  defeated  by  one  of 
the  res(dutions  then  and  there  proposed, 
and  have  rcfjretted  that  his  proverbs  had 
ever  been  handed  down  to  deceive 
mankind.  To  be  sure,  he  might 
plead  that  it  was  not  altogether  new 
to  wish  to  overturn  and  destroy  a  learn- 
ed profession,  by  mixing  together,  in 
one  nia.ss,  all  orders  of  medical  men, 
srparating  them  ucithcr  by  their  acquire. 


ments,  their  education,  or  their  pro- 
ficiency in  those  parts  of  medicine  or 
surgery  to  which  they  have  devoted 
their  time  and  study;  and  might  urge 
with  some  plausibility  that  the  "  o.ne 
Faculty"  of  Dr.  James  Somerville,  as 
fully  explained  by  the  comments  of  our 
contemporary,  was  but  a  protot>-pe  of 
the  "Collegium"  of  Mr.  Wakley.  To 
be  sure,  iti  a  neighbouring  country — the 
model  of  all  that  is  wortiiy  of  imitation — 
such  an  attem])t  was  never  exactly  made, 
even  during  the  moments  of  the  reign  of 
the  purest  liberty  and  equality ;  but  it 
was  certainly  proposed  to  begin  with  the 
subject  instead  of  its  professors,  and  to 
revolutionize  science  itself,  before  intro- 
ducing equality  in  the  mental  powers  of 
those  who  studied  it,  or  rating  at  an 
equal  worldly  value  the  man  who  can 
just  acquire  the  minimum  of  knowledgtj 
required  by  law,  with  the  more  per- 
fect mind, — such  as  that  of  the  man 
who  could  discover  how  to  arrest, 
and  almost  extiqiate  a  disease,  to 
which  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
had  annually  fallen  victims.  Marat's 
])lan  of  revolutionizing-  science,  by  be- 
ginning with  overturning  the  Newto- 
nian Philosophy,  was  not  more  ])reposte- 
rous  in  theory  than  the  pro] losed  "  as- 
similation of  the  whole  profession"  is, 
in  a  ])ractical  point  of  view. 

Really  the  whole  scheme  is  too  ludi- 
crous for  any  attempt  at  serious  refuta- 
tion. If  such  an  idea  could  for  a  mo- 
ment hypothetically  be  considered  as 
feasible,  wc  would  ask,  what  would  be 
the  plan  of  education  required  by  this 
unique  and  indivisible  "  Faculty  .-*"  We 
])resume  that  some  education  —  that 
which  is  difl'used  so  widely  through 
all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects — 
that  uiiicli  is  consideretl  necessary  even 
for  one,  who  in  the  distribution  of  so- 
ciety is  doomed  to  live  by  his  daily 
labour — for  him  to  whom 

"  The  modest  tvanti:  of  every  day. 
The  toil  of  every  day  gu|i|)lies," 

— will  not  be  considered  altogether  uu- 
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necessary  for  the  members  of  a  profession 
which  our  forefathers  (poor  benighted 
souls!)  considered  to  require  all  the  learn- 
ing'— all  the  acquirements  — of  which  the 
human  mind  is  capable.  But  many  of 
the  wants  of  society  may  be  ministered 
to  without  that  extent  of  cultivation 
which  is  necessary  to  form  a  man  of 
the  profoundest  science;  and  are  they 
who  cannot  afford  to  procure  the  attend- 
ance of  the  most  learned  to  be  denied  the 
kindly  offices  of  our  art  ?  or  is  he  who 
has  attained  a  less  degree  of  knowledge, 
though  one  calculated  to  make  him  use- 
ful,— is  he  to  be  excluded  from  living  by 
what  skill  he  may  have  acquired,  though 
it  may  fit  him  neither  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  art,  nor  the  discovery  of  new 
methods  of  cure?  Wliat,  then,  is  to  be 
the  standard  of  education  proposed  by  the 
ONE  Faculty  ?  To  be  just,  as  all 
grades  are  to  be  abolished,  (and  it  is 
on  this  point  that  the  absurdity  of 
the  scheme  turns,)  it  must  be  the  mini- 
mum quantity  of  acquirement  neces- 
sary for  the  public  use.  And  what 
would  be  the  consequence?  The  an- 
nihilation of  all  spirit  of  emulation, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  direct  pre- 
mium to  ignorance  and  idleness.  Will 
men  work  hard,  spend  years  of  toil 
within  the  wards  of  hospitals,  at  the 
bed-side  of  patients,  and  court  the 
midnight  lamp,  to  perfect  their  know- 
ledge in  particular  departments  ; — will 
they  do  this  to  be  no  more  honoured  be- 
fore their  fellow-men — no  higher  autho- 
rities in  their  profession  than  those  who 
from  having  had  fewer  opportunities,  and 
from  having  earlier  had  recourse  to  prac- 
tice as  a  source  of  income,  have  had  their 
attention  less  concentrated,  and  thus  with 
a  useful  knowledge  of  the  whole,  have 
not  so  perfect  an  acquaintance  with  the 
parts  ?  Much  there  may  be — much  tliere 
is — to  remedy  in  our  medical  institu- 
tions, to  fit  them  for  the  increased  num- 
bers over  whom  they  ought  to  preside,  for 
the  changes  in  ])olitical  feeling,  and  for 
the  daily  improvements  in  knowledge ; 


but  these  visionaries  in  reform,  forgetful 
of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and  blind 
to  the  demands  which  opulence  and  re- 
finement engender,  would  carry  ns 
back  to  the  early  stages  of  society, 
when,  still  rude,  it  required  but  one 
class  of  practitioners  for  its  wants ;  and 
when  medical  science  had  not  branched 
out  into  its  numerous  ramifications, 
many  of  which  require  the  study  of  a 
life.  Are  there  not  even  at  present,  in 
the  general  divisions  of  physician  and 
surgeon — which  those  acting  as  Wakley's 
tools  (perhaps  uuconsciously  to  them- 
selves) propose  to  abolish — various  sub- 
divisions ;  —  are  there  not,  among  the 
first,  men  who,  from  their  peculiar  pur- 
suits, are  best  adapted  to  advise  on 
functional,  and  othei-s  on  organic  disease  ; 
and  among  surgeons  men  of  high  repu- 
tation as  operators,  but  who  are  less 
known  as  physiologists  or  pathologists — 
nay,  some  who  restrict  their  powers 
to  lucrative  but  isolated  branches  of 
practice  ?  If  the  wants  of  society  create 
such  distinctions,  will  not  the  attempt  to 
generalize,  and  confound  all  under  one 
common  appellation,  be  absolutely  futile 
—will  it  not  justly  be  regarded  as  the 
effort  of  the  unsuccessful  in  our  pro- 
fession to  lower  othei-s,  rather  than 
make  the  nobler  effort — to  elevate  them- 
selves ? 

Little  indeed  must  be  his  knowledge 
of  mankind  who  thinks  that  any  insti- 
tution can  exist  in  this  country,  \^  here 
the  gradations  of  society  are  so  various, 
which  does  not  in  some  degree  contem- 
plate the  wants  of  those  gradations. 
Abolish  all  Colleges  and  municipal  re- 
gulations entirely,  and  open  a  free  trade 
in  medicine  :  this  is  intelligible.  The 
highest  educated  would  still  bring  his 
wares  to  market;  competition  would  ex- 
cite industry  ;  and  though  we  think,  in 
our  art  especially  (which  is  not  judged 
of  by  the  intellect  of  society  as  easily 
as  if  their  passions  and  infirmities  were 
not  concerned),  such  a  measure  would 
not  be  attended  with  advantage;  it  would 
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be  certainly  useful,  compared  with  the 
Faculty,  the  compulsory  equalizer  of  in- 
tellect, the  multitudinous  ruler  of  all 
professors  of  the  healing-  art. 

If  the  resolution  which  is  announced  as 
tjiis  evening-  to  be  brought  forward  at  the 
Westminster  Society,  receive  the  inter- 
))rciation  ])ut  upon  it  by  our  radical  con- 
temporary, viz.  a.s  comprehending  auen- 
tirelevelling  of  all  gradesand  distinctions 
in  medicine — wesay,  if  ameasure so  preg- 
nant with  discord  among  the  members  of 
the  ])rofession  be  proposed  to  Parliament, 
we  prognosticate  the  utter  discomfiture 
even  of  those  measures  which  might  be 
of  real  service.  If  we  were  enemies  to 
all  reform,  this  would  have  been  the 
measure  we  should  have  proposed :  but 
to  imagine,  that  on  a  subject  of  such 
immense  importance,  any  one  who  takes 
the  lead  in  a  committee  for  such  inquiry 
should  not  consult  —  should  not  be 
comj)elled  to  consult  —  all  authorities 
in  the  profession,  and  sift  tlie  real  state 
of  the  ca.se,  is  as  preposterous — no,  not 
that,  but  nearly  as  preposterous — as  the 
jirnposal  for  "  one  Faculty,"  which  is  to 
blot  out  all  distinctions  in  medicine. 

We  have  a  contemporary, — "  erigite 
aures,"  ye  lovers  ofscurrility  and  baseness 
— we  have  a  contemporary  whose  attacks 
ujxin  all  that  is  elevated,  illustrious,  and 
successful  in  our  profession,  would  have 
gained  him  universal  execration,  but  that 
the  said  attacks  have  been  sometimes  ex- 
cused under  favour  of  their  supposed  wit. 
A  "  cras.sa  Minerva"  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins.  Even  this  excuse  is  gone : 
v»hat  shall  we  say  of  the  anecdote 
of  the  worthy  representative  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  in  tiie  last  lucubration 
of  our  most  witty  friend  ?  The  said 
learned  member  —  who,  if  we  are 
rightly  informed,  is  a  man  of  jp-eat  legal 
acutenos— would  surely  not  have  re- 
fused  his  as.sent  to  any  thing  which 
undennined  existing  iustitutious, merely 
because  it  v»as  of  a  subversive  nature? 
But  this  out-heroded  llenxl ;  i\\v  sch(dar 
and  the  geiilkuiau  could  uot  makccvcu 


his  political  bias  influence  him  in  this 
instance ;  and  the  exclamation,  "  Are 
you  mad  ?— have  you  lost  your  wits  ?" 
which  burst  from  him,  though  com- 
mented on  as  a  singular  specimen  of 
mental  hallucination,  would  form  no 
bad  motto,  and  might  be  inscribed  in 
letters  of  brass  over  the  Hall  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  Faculty,  in  which  all 
faculties  are  to  be  made  alike. 

We  admire  equally  the  sagacity  of 
some  of  those  who  have  spoken  in  favour 
of  this  measure,  and  the  tact  of  the 
commentator  who  by  the  insertion  of  an 
anecdote  so  j)ractically  annihilates  his 
own  conclusions. 


ABOLISHING  DISTINCTIONS. 

The  following  is  the  anecdote  above 
alluded  to,  and  is  taken  from  the  pages 
of  our  contemporary,  by  whom  it  is  ad- 
duced to  prove,  not  the  absurdity  of  at- 
tempting to  annihilate  existing  distinc- 
tions in  medicine  by  law,  but  in  order  to 
shew  the  perversity  and  stupidity  of 
some  people  in  not  at  once  seeing  its 
eligibility : — 

"  There  are  still  a  few  gentlemen  ex- 
isting who  do  not  see  how  j)hysicians, 
surgeons,  or  apothecaries,  are  to  be 
created,  if  there  be  no  '  j)hysicians,' 
'  surgeons,'  or  '  apothecaries,'  to  manu- 
facture them.  An  amusing  instance  of 
such  a  man*  came  to  light  at  the  west 
end  of  town  a  short  time  since.  Tlie 
'argument'  adduced  by  iiini  may  be  ac- 
ceptiible  in  some  (piarters.  Some  gentle- 
men who  were  electors  in  the  Tower 
Hamlets  «  aitcd  on  one  of  the  menil)ers 
for  that  district,  to  re (inest  his  support  of 
medical  reform  in  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons, whenever  (lie  subject  might  be 
brougiit  for\»  ard  tliere.  The  applicants 
were  attentively  heard  to  the  end  of  their 
case,  and  considered,  from  a  seeming 
acquiescence  o("  the  honourable  nienilier, 
that  they  had  made  good  their  ground, 
and  gained  over  at  least  a  voter,  if  not 
an  advocate,  in  their  cause.  The  iin- 
jiression,  however,  was  too  hastily  form- 
e<l ;  for  when  the  senator  spoke,  he  com- 

•  Vlt.  Dr.  Lushiugton,  M.P. 
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menced  with  the  foUowing^  suspicious 
questions : — '  Well,  gentlemen,  after  all 
these  explanations,  what  am  I  to  under- 
stand ?  I  have  heard  a  mass  of  thing's; 
in  fact,  my  brain  is  almost  bewildered  by 
your  accounts  of  opposing  interests,  mo- 
nopolies, and  what  not.  Now  pray  what 
do  you  want?  What  is  it  you  want? 
What  law  do  you  require?  What  are 
you  going  to  Pai'liament  for?  If  you 
can't  settle  these  great  differences 
amongst  yourselves,  how  can  Parlia- 
ment settle  them  for  you  ?'  To  these 
hastily-offered  interrogatories  it  was  re- 
plied, that  they  wished  to  abolish  by  law 
the  absurd  distinctions  which  exist  in 
the  profession,  and  to  unite  all  ranks  in 
one  Faculti/  of  Physic.  '  Oh,  by  Jove  !' 
said  the  astonished  senator,  '  are  you 
mad  ?  Have  you  lost  your  wits  ?  Was 
there  ever  before  heard  such  a  wild- 
goose  scheme  ?  Why,  gentlemen,  I  put 
it  to  you  now,  I  put  it  to  you, — abolish 
distinctions  P  Good  hea^  ens,  how  is  it 
to  be  done  ?  Is  not  the  physician  the 
physician,  the  surgeon  the  surgeon,  and 
the  apothecary  the  apothecary  ?  Abo- 
lish these  distinctions  ?  Pooh !  Non- 
sense !  How  can  we  do  that  ?  I  must 
abolish  myself  I  see.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  do  anything  reasonable  for  you,  gen- 
tlemen, but  I  can't  support  that.  Good 
morning;'  and  off  he  went." 

FRENCH 
MEDICAL  REORGANIZATION. 

In  our  last  number  but  one  we  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Academic 
de  Medecine  in  the  business  of  drawing- 
up  their  project  of  reorganization  at  the 
command  of  the  Minister.  Their  la- 
bours have  since  been  closed,  and  though 
there  was  much  desultory  discussion  on 
various  amendments  proposed  by  MM. 
Roux,  Velpeau,  Lisfranc,  and  others, 
no  material  alteration  w  as  adopted.  M. 
Double  retained  his  Report,  with  the 
exception  of  some  merely  verbal  coitcc- 
tions  and  slight  changes  of  fomi. 

We  mentioned  that  the  Faculty  also 
were  at  work  on  a  separate  project,  by 
order  of  the  Minister:  they  too  have 
finished  their  task;  and  it  has  given 
much  satisfaction  that  the  members  of 
tliis  learned  body  have  so  cordially  con- 
curred in  all  essentials  with  their  brethren 


worked  at  their  project  with  an  ear- 
nestness and  an  ability  worthy  of  the 
of  the  Academy.  They  demand  the 
suppression  of  medical  juries  and  of  the 
officiers  de  sante — the  creation  of  three 
new  faculties,  in  addition  to  the  three 
already  existing — the  establishment  of 
medecins  ca7ito7inaux, a.nd  of  the  councils 
of  medicine.  They  go  further,  and  re- 
commend that  the  professors  in  the 
respective  faculties  be  entitled  to  larger 
salaries,  in  order  to  render  them  as  much 
as  possible  independent  of  private  prac- 
tice, and  to  excite  the  emulation  of 
future  aspu-ants  to  the  chairs. 

Nor  have  the  members  of  the  Medical 
Association  been  idle :  these  volunteers 
have  appointed  a  committee  of  five, 
namely,  ]MM.  Orfila,  Husson,  Joly, 
Amussat,  and  Jules  Guerin,  to  draw  up 
a  document  for  M.  Guizot's  considera- 
tion. The  time  was  short  when  this 
resolution  was  adopted ;  but  it  was  hoped 
that  the  deputies  would  avail  themselves 
of  the  discussions  in  the  Academy,  and 
speedily  adopt  a  project  acceptable  to 
all.  The  Minister  announced  that  he 
should  require  to  have  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  the  Academy  and  the  Faculty 
by  the  end  of  the  month  (November), 
for  he  intended  to  bring  forward  his 
project  of  law  relating  to  medical  reform 
immediately  on  the  assembling  of  the 
Chambers. 

Opinions,  we  understand,  are  much 
divided  in  the  French  metropolis  as  to 
the  probable  upshot  of  all  this  prepara- 
tion :  and  it  is  thought  by  some  of  the 
shrewder  calculators  that  it  will  end  in 
no  such  great  reform  after  all.  Nothing, 
it  is  confidently  asserted,  will  be  done 
in  the  Chambers  in  the  next  session ; 
and  when  a  project  shall  eventually  be 
adopted,  it  will  go  no  further  than  the 
suppression  of  medical  juries,  and  the 
establishment  of  medical  councUs :  every 
thing  else  will  remain  in  statu  quo. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain — that, 
whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  these  pro- 
ceedings among  our  Parisian  brethren. 
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thcv,  tbe  Academicians  and  the  Fa- 
culty, have  displayed  an  earnestness 
and  an  ability  worthy  the  reformers 
of  medicine  in  a  great  nation ;  while, 
by  their  example,  they  afford  a  contrast 
to  tlie  crude  and  hasty  doings  of  cer- 
tain soi-disajtt  reformers  among'  our- 
selves, that  cannot  be  contemplated 
w  itbout  feelings  of  much  humiliation. 

THE  MONTHYON  PRIZES. 

The  funds,  from  the  bequest  of  the  late 
M.  Monthyon,  at  the  dis])osal  of  the 
Academic  des  Sciences  this  year,  have 
amounted  to  no  less  than  1(X),(KX)  francs 
(£4000.)  Above  40,000  fr.  have  been 
disbursed  for  the  late  annual  distribution 
of  prizes,  including  17  gold  medals, 
value  1000  fr.  (£40)  each.  Tije  residue 
goes  to  defray  the  expenses  of  printing  the 
prize  works,  and  for  other  charges.  But 
It  is  understood  that  the  funds  are  accu- 
mulating considerably  in  the  hands  of 
the  trustees,  and  that  an  extension  of  the 
objects  of  this  liberal  endowment  is  in 
contemplation.  The  express  purpose  of 
the  testator  was  to  reward  discoverers ; 
but  it  is  intended,  it  seems,  to  allocate 
a  large  portion  of  the  prize  money  in 
future  to  the  authors  of  works  of  utility, 
and  foreigners  are  not  to  be  excluded 
from  competition.  Indeed,  in  the  last 
list,  we  observe  the  names  of  two  Rus- 
sian physicians,  one  Danish,  one  Polish, 
and  one  Englishman. 

DEATH  OF  B.UlOX  BOYER. 

The  venerable  Boyer,  Professor  of  Cli- 
ni(|iH'CliirurgieaIe,  and  Surgeon-in-chief 
of  La  Cliarite,(Iied  on  the  'i4tl)  ult.,  after 
three  days' illness.  He  was  buried  with- 
out any  pomp,  having  sj)ecially  dirrcted 
in  his  w  ill  that  no  funeral  orations  should 
be  pronounced  over  his  remains. 

M.  DUPUYTREN. 

This  eminent  surgeon  left  Paris  on 
Sunday  se'nnight,  for  a  t(uir  in  Italv. 
He  rt  ccntly  rxperiinced  some  alarmiiiic 
syniptitnis,  particularlv  a  jiaralytie  atice- 
liini  of  tlie  face ;  and  he  has'  been  in- 
duced to  try  tlie  etfieaey  of  a  more 
Miuthcrn  climate  in  restoniig  him  to  his 
lornKT  vigour.  Meantinif,  tiie  chair  at 
ihc  Hotel  Dicu  has  been  confided  to 
M.  Sausuu. 


CLINICAL   LECTURE 

ov 

DISEASES   OF    THE    TESTICLE, 

Delivered  at  St.  George'' s  Hospital. 
By  B.  C.  Brodie,  Esq.  F.R.S. 


SCROFULOUS  DISEASE  OF  THE 
TESTICLE. 

The  testicle  is  also  liable  to  scrofulous 
inflammation,  and  the  disease  is  well 
marked. 

The  patient  experiences  a  slight  pain  in 
one  part  of  the  testicle,  and  vou  feel  there 
a  little  enlargement,  generally  at  one  end 
of  the  epididymis.  Then  he  feels  a  slight 
pain  at  another  part,  and  you  find  there 
another  enlargement,  and  this  is  generally 
also  in  the  epididymis.  These  little  tumors 
increase  in  size,  becoming  gradually  more 
painful.  Sometimes  as  many  as  three 
or  four  of  these  tumors  are  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  testicle,  generally  connected 
with  the  epidid^Tnis.  The  skin  becomes  ad- 
herent to  them,  and  one  of  them  becomes  an 
abscess,  which  bursts  through  the  external 
skin.  A  similar  abscess  forms  in  another, 
and  runs  the  same  course.  These  abscesses 
discharge  very  little  matter,  and  they  do 
not  heal  like  a  healthy  abscess.  When 
you  introduce  a  probe  into  one  of  the 
sinuses  thus  formed,  you  find  that  it  passes 
down  into  the  centre  of  the  tubercle  or 
tumor,  in  which  the  abscess  originated. 

The  disease  w  ill  go  on  in  some  instances 
until  the  whole  of  the  testicle  becomes 
disorganized.  Sometimes  it  is  con- 
fined to  one  testicle ;  sometimes  both 
arc  aflected  in  the  same  manner.  Some- 
times it  will  comi)letely  destroy  one  of 
the  testicles ;  but  more  frequently  the 
testicle  is  only  partially  injured,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  glandular  structure  re- 
mains in  a  natural  state. 

In  general,  you  find  tliis  disease  con- 
nected with  other  scrofulous  symptoms: 
the  patient  may  have  enlarged  glands  in 
the  neck,  or  perhaps  a  .scrofulous  di.sea.se 
of  his  sjjjue,  or  hip,  or  .some  other  of  tlie 
articulations.  In  the  advanced  stage  of 
tlie  disease,  I  ought  to  have  mentioned 
that  the  testicle  souietimes  becomes  uni- 
formly enlarged  and  hard  throughout ;  but 
.still,  on  a  careful  examination,  you  find  at 
certain  jiaits  the  remains  of  the  jirojecting 
tumors  wiiich  existed  in  the  beginning. 

Treulmenl. — The  scrofulous  disease  is  very 
tedious  in  its  j>rogre.ss,  and  the  cure  is  very 
tedious  al.so.  U'c  have  no  remedy  that  will 
act  specifically  on  it.  As  to  mercury,  if  that 
be  given,  it  does  harm  instead  of  g<Mid,  us 
it  generally  does  in  scrofulous  cases.    The 
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treatment  which  I  hare  seen  productive 
of  the  most  benefit  is  the  following: — 
Attend  in  eveiT  way  to  the  patient's  gene- 
ral health ;  see  that  his  diet  is  upon  a  re- 
gulated system ;  let  him,  if  possible,  spend 
a  good  deal  of  his  time  at  the  sea-side; 
give  him  tonics  where  they  seem  to  be  re- 
quired, (and  they  generally  are,)  exhibit- 
ing steel  or  sulphate  of  quinine  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  give  also 
the  liquor  potassse  internally.  I  have 
seen  more  benefit  derived  from  the  ex- 
hibition of  this  last  medicine  than  from 
any  thing  besides.  You  may  begin  with 
prescribing  half  a  drachm,  combined  with 
a  small  quantity  of  tincture  of  gentian,  to 
be  taken  in  a  wine-glass  of  fresh  small  beer, 
three  times  a  day,  and  the  dose  may  be 
gradually  increased  to  a  drachm,  which  is 
to  be  given  in  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
beer.  When  this  has  been  taken  for  about 
three  months,  it  may  be  omitted  for  a 
month,  and  then  exhibited  again;  and  you 
may  continue  in  some  instances  to  give  it, 
with  occasional  intermissions,  for  two  or 
three  years.  You  must  watch  its  efl'ect, 
for  every  now  and  then  it  will  not  agree 
with  the  stomach,  in  which  case  you  must 
give  it  in  smaller  doses,  or  suspend  it  alto- 
gether; but  in  nine  eases  out  of  ten,  it 
does  not  disagree,  and  the  patient  may 
continue  it  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
I  advise  you  to  give  it  in  fresh  small  beer, 
because  it  is  not  so  disagreeable  to  the 
taste  in  beer  as  in  any  other  vehicle, 
and  the  patient  does  not  become  nauseated 
with  it  when  taken  in  this  manner.  All 
beer,  even  the  freshest,  though  it  does  not 
taste  acid,  nevertheless  contains  in  it  a 
certain  quantity  of  vinegar,  and  no  doubt 
a  small  quantity  of  the  liquor  potass^ 
must  be  ne  tralized  by  it.  I  have  a  notion 
that  the  alkali  taken  in  beer  does  more 
good  than  when  taken  in  any  other  way ; 
and  it  appears  to  me  not  impossible  that 
the  acetate  of  potass,  which  is  formed  by 
the  combination  of  the  alkali  with  the 
vinegar  of  the  beer,  may  be  serviceable  in 
this  and  other  scrofulous  diseases.  When 
I  have  seen  much  good  arise  from  liq. 
potassa  it  has  generally  acted  as  a  diuretic, 
and  you  know  that  the  acetate  of  potass 
has  considerable  diuretic  properties. 

There  is  another  remedy  which  I  have 
used  in  two  or  three  cases  lately  with  ad- 
vantage, namely,  the  tincture  of  iodine. 
One  of  these  cases  especially  deserves  to  be 
noticed,  as  the  testicle  was  not  only  much 
diseased,  but  had  been  so  for  a  long  time. 
The  liq.  potassa:  had  been  taken  with  mani- 
fest advantage,  but  the  patient  was  tired  of 
it,  and  I  thought  it  began  to  disagree  with 
his  stomach.  I  now  gave  him  the  tincture 
of  iodine,  in  small  doses,  with  a  decoction 
of  bark,  and  the  improvement  under  it  was 
more  decided  than  that  which  had  taken 


place  previously  under  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion. The  testicle  became  very  soon  re- 
duced to  nearly  its  natural  condition. 
Be  it  observed,  that  you  are  to  give  the 
iodine  in  small  doses,  and  always  with  the 
greatest  care.  I  shall  not,  however,  say 
much  upon  the  use  of  this  remedy  at  present, 
because  I  think  that  what  the  subject 
deserves  is  not  to  be  comprised  in  a  few 
words,  and  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
calling  your  attention  to  it  in  one  of  my 
clinical  lectures  hereafter, 

VARICOCELE. 

The  veins  of  the  testicle  frequently  be- 
come varicose,  and  this  occurs  especially  in 
costive  persons.  It  is  more  common  in  the 
better  classes  of  society  than  in  the  lower. 

If  you  inject  the  parts  and  dissect  them, 
you  find  the  veins  very  much  dilated;  pro- 
bably they  ai"e  also  elongated,  at  least  this 
supposition  will  best  account  for  their  be- 
coming more  tortuous  than  in  a  natural 
state.  You  see  in  this  specimen  [presenting^ 
it]  what  a  large  tumor  is  formed  by  the  di- 
lated veins.  The  testicle  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tumor,  the  latter  being  broadest 
near  the  testicle,  and  becoming  narrower 
near  the  groin.  When  the  patient  lies  on 
his  back,  the  tumor  altogether  disappears, 
because  the  weight  of  the  blood  then  car- 
ries it  back  to  the  vena  cava;  but  when  the 
patient  stands  uji  it  re-appears,  because 
the  same  cause  now  operates  in  a  different 
direction.  You  may  cause  the  tumor  to 
disappear  by  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  not 
all  at  once,  but  gradually ;  and  when  you 
take  away  the  pressure,  it  re-appears  gra- 
dually also. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  dis- 
ease gives  the  patient  no  inconvenience, 
so  that  many  persons  have  it  without  be- 
ing aware  of  the  circumstance.  In  some 
cases,  however,  it  produces  a  sense  of 
weight,  and  even  i)ain  in  the  testicle.  I 
had  a  patient  in  whom  the  pain  was  very 
severe  indeed,  in  consequence  I  suppose  of 
the  varicose  cluster  pressing  on  some  ner- 
vous filament.  When  the  disease  has  at- 
tained a  great  height,  and  been  of  long  con- 
tinuance, it  causes  the  testicle  to  become 
wasted.  In  fact,  varicocele  cannot  exist 
to  a  great  extent  without  occasioning  an 
imperfect  circulation  of  blood  in  the  testi- 
cle, and  under  these  circumstances  it  is 
not  remarkable  that  the  testicle  should 
waste. 

Treatment. — For  the  most  part  the  dis- 
ease requires  no  treatment  whatever;  but 
if  the  varicose  veins  be  suificiently  large  to 
give  inconvenience,  you  may  advise  the 
patient  to  wear  a  suspensory  bandage, 
purge  him  occasionally,  and  let  him  bathe 
the  parts  twice  daily  witli  cold  vinegar  and 
water.  In  this  way  considerable  relief  may 
frequently  be  obtained. 
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It  lias  been  proposed  by  some  to  cut 
down  upon  the  raricosc  veins,  and  put  a 
liifature  upon  them.  Sir  Everard  Home 
performed  the  operation  in  one  instance  in 
this  hospital.  In  this  ca.se,  venous  inflam- 
mation took  place,  attended  with  so  much 
constitutional  disturbance  that  the  patient 
nearly  died.  I  would  not  advise  you  to 
resort  to  such  an  operation,  for  no  one 
ought  to  run  the  risk  of  dying  on  account 
of  a  disea.se  which  never  jiroves  fatal.  A 
man  was  admitted  into  this  hospital  with 
a  varicocele,  which  was  attended  with 
some  unusual  symptoms.  The  tumor  w  as 
small,  but  the  patient  suffered  such  exces- 
sive pain,  that  being  a  labouring  man,  it 
prevented  him  gaining  his  bread  in  the 
usual  way.  There  was  one  pretty  large 
varicose  cluster,  and  that  was  all.  Having 
examined  the  case  verj-  carefully,  I  thought 
that  the  pain  was  accidental,  arising 
from  some  nervous  filament  being  in  the 
way,  and  being  pressed  upon  by  the  varix. 
Under  this  impression,  I  divided  the 
scrotum  with  a  bistoury;  and  the  varix 
having  protruded  through  tlie  opening, 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  I  cut  it  across.  A 
little  bleeding  took  place,  but  none  of  any 
consequence :  pressure  for  a  few  minutes 
stopped  it,  the  wound  healed,  no  inconve- 
nience followed  the  operation,  and  the 
])atient  was  entirely  relieved  from  the 
pain  which  he  suffered  previously.  This 
case  occurred  many  years  ago,  I  believe 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  you  may  suppose 
that  the  cases  requiring  such  an  operation 
are  rare,  as  I  have  never  had  occasion  to 
perform  it  since. 

I  may  mention  an  experiment  which  I 
made  in  one  case  apjiarently  witli  some 
advantaije.  A  boy  was  admitted  with  a 
very  bad  varicocele,  and  a  wasting  of  the 
testicle  in  c<mse<juence.  I  kept  him  in 
bed,  and  ajqilied  a  bli.ster  over  the  tumor  in 
the  groin,  keeping  the  blister  open.  It  tor- 
mented the  boy  a  good  deal,  but  at  the  end 
of  a  month  I  hciiled  the  blister,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  g(»  about.  The  varicocele  was 
much  diminished  in  size,  and  the  pain 
which  it  occa-sioned  was  much  relieved. 
We  kept  the  patient  about  the  hospital  for 
some  time,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
.symptoms  returned  or  not;  and  so  long  as 
he  remained  in  sii^ht,  he  continued  in  a 
very  comfortable  state.  Whether  the  re- 
lief was  pennanent  I  know  not.  I  was 
led  t<>  adopt  this  method  of  treatment  be- 
eau.si'  I  found  that  a  similar  i)lan  was  u.se- 
fui  in  sonic  Very  liad  eases  of  varicose 
veins  of  the  leg?i,  u])ou  whicli  subject  I 
may  have  on  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
you  on  s«)me  other  (KciLsion. 

VENEREAL  JXFI.AMMATION  OF 

Till:  TFSTICI.E. 
In   speaking  of  ehruuic  iulluuimaliun 


of  the  testicle,  I  told  you  that  this 
disease  was  sometimes  the  result  of  the 
venereal  poison;  but  it  has  occurred  to 
me  since,  that  I  did  not  enter  sufficiently 
into  this  part  of  the  subject.  It  has  been 
long  known  tliat  the  testicle  is  affected  in 
certain  eases  of  syphilis,  and  the  patient 
has  then  been  said  to  labour  under  a 
syphilitic  or  venereal  sareocele.  Now  if 
you  inquire  into  the  history  of  the  vene- 
real sareocele,  you  find  that  it  exactly  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  common  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  testicle,  such  as  I 
described  it  to  you  at  the  last  lecture.  It 
has  the  same  characters,  and  it  is  cured 
by  the  same  remedy— viz.  the  adminis- 
tration of  mercury.  These  circumstances 
are  themselves  sufficient  to  justify  the 
opinion  that  venereal  inflammatitm  of 
the  testicle  does  not  difl'er  from  common 
chronic  or  tubercular  inflammation  of 
that  organ,  arising  from  other  causes ; 
and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  one 
case  in  which  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  the  morbid  appearances  af- 
ter death,  and  found  them  to  correspond 
with  those  which  I  described  in  the  last 
lecture. 

This  affection  of  the  testicle  is  not  one 
of  the  most  common  symptoms  of  sjphi- 
lis,  yet  it  is  not  very  rare.  It  does  not  oc- 
cur at  an  early  period  of  the  disease;  on 
tlie  contrary,  it  is  a  late  .symptom,  and  it 
is  generally  accompanied,  not  by  a  papu- 
lar, but  by  a  tubercular  eruption;  which 
last  indicates  either  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  the  venereal  disease,  or  a  greater  inten- 
sity of  the  poison,  than  that  which  gives 
rise  to  an  eruption  of  papula'. 

The  venereal  inflammation  of  the  testi- 
cle requires  the  same  treatment  as  that 
which  I  described  at  the  last  lecture, 
only  witli  this  difference — that  in  these 
cases  it  is  generally  right  to  continue  the 
mercury  for  a  longer  time.  'I'hcre  are  very 
few  cases  of  venereal  inflammation  of  the 
testicle  in  which  mercury  ought  not  to  be 
c<intinued  for  a  couple  of  months;  and  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases  it  ought  to  be 
exhibited  for  a  still  longer  period.  You 
are  to  be  guided,  however,  as  to  the  length 
of  the  mercurial  course,  by  observing,  not 
merely  the  changes  produeid  on  the  testi- 
cle, but  also  those  which  take  place  in  the 
other  symjitoms;  in  short,  the  condition 
of  the  testicle  is  only  one  of  the  circum- 
stances by  which  your  practice  is  in  these 
cases  to  be  regulated. 

HEMATOCELE. 
The  next  disease  to  which  I  shall  call 
vour  attention  is  that  of  Iia>matocele. 
Hydrocele  is  so  named  l)ecause  there  is  a 
swelling  fonnedof  water — uSoip,  in  (^ireek, 
being  water;  and  ki)\/),  atuiimr.  H.iMua 
totelc  is  so  named  btxause  there  is  u  swel- 
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ling  containing  blood — from  the  Greek 
word  aifia,  blood. 

Some  writers  have  distinguished  two 
kinds  of  haematocele — one  where  it  occurs 
in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  scrotum 
only,  and  the  other  where  it  is  in  the  tes- 
ticle, or  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  first, 
however,  is  simply  ecchymosis,  and  ought 
not  to  receive  the  name  of  ha?matoceIe. 
In  true  hfematocele  the  blood  is  poured 
out  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
from  a  ruptured  vessel,  either  of  that 
membrane  or  of  the  testicle  itself 

Hfematocele  is,  in  most  instances,  in- 
dependent of  hydrocele;  but  in  some 
it  takes  place  in  combination  with  it. 
Each  of  these  varieties  requires  a  distinct 
consideration. 

A  blood-vessel  in  the  testicle  may  be 
ruptured  in  consequence  of  a  blow.  A 
gentleman,  riding  on  horseback,  struck 
his  testicle  against  the  pummel  of  his  sad- 
dle, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  a 
large  swelling  appeared,  connected  with  the 
injured  part.  In  another  case,  the  same 
thing  occurred  in  consequence  of  a  violent 
effort  made  in  lifting  a  heavy  weight.  At 
other  times,  but  more  rarely,  a  h<emato- 
cele  occurs  without  any  evident  cause.  I 
suppose  it  is  in  this  case  to  be  attribu  ted  to  a 
diseased  state  of  the  blood-vessels.  Extra- 
vasation of  blood  within  the  cranium  very 
rarely  takes  place  independently  of  me- 
chanical injury,  except  the  blood-vessels 
are  diseased ;  and  the  same  diseased  state 
of  the  vessels  which  makes  them  liable  to 
give  way  in  the  brain,  makes  them  liable 
to  give  way  in  other  parts  of  the  bod}'. 
Persons  who  have  diseased  vessels,  fre- 
quently have  extravasation  of  blood  into 
the  cellular  membrane  of  the  legs  or 
thighs,  forming  afterwards  collections  of 
fluid  resembling  coffee-groimds ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  under  the  same 
circumstances  blood  may  be  effused  from 
the  vessels  of  the  testicle. 

A  tumor  forms  then,  connected  with  the 
testicle,  in  the  tunica  vaginalis.  At  first 
the  blood  is  always  contained  in  the  tujiica 
vaginalis  only;  and  generally  speaking,  it 
never  passes  out  of  that  membrane.  The 
tunica  vagiiinlis  is  distended  with  blood; 
and  there  is  a  tumor  much  resembling 
the  tumor  of  hydrocele  in  figure,  with  the 
testicle  at  the  posterior  part;  but  it  is 
more  ponderous  than  a  hydrocele.  It  is 
moreover  opaque,  so  that  the  light  of  a 
candle  will  not  shine  through  it,  and  it  oc- 
curs all  at  once.  These  circumstances  are 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  disease  being  mis- 
taken for  a  hydrocele,  except  by  the  most 
careless  observer. 

Treatment. — If  the  hsematocele  be  small, 
very  little  treatment  is  required.  The 
blood  that  is  extravasated  will  gradually 
become  absorbed.    Absorption,  however, 


does  not  take  place  at  once.  The  tumor 
may  remain  for  several  months  without 
being  altered,  and  then  begin  to  diminish. 
I  do  not  say  it  will  disappear  altogether, 
but  it  will  be  so  much  reduced  as  to  give 
the  patient  no  inconvenience ;  for,  indeed, 
I  believe  that  some  remains  of  the  extra- 
vasated blood,  where  much  has  been  ef- 
fused, will  continue  ever  afterwards.  Here 
[exhibiting  it]  is  a  specimen  of  ha^mato- 
cele,  in  which  these  layers  of  coagulum 
are  seen  adhering  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis.  There  is  one  por- 
tion, of  the  size  of  a  horse-bean,  which  has 
become  attached  to  it  by  a  narrow  neck, 
so  as  to  assume  the  form  of  a  pendulous 
tumor  covered  by  a  smooth  membrane,  and 
which,  I  suppose,  never  would  have  dis- 
appeared. But  I  would  not  recommend 
this  negative  treatment  when  the  hjema- 
tocele  is  of  a  large  size.  Here  you  should 
resort  to  some  artificial  means  for  getting 
rid  of  it:  first,  because  the  patient  will 
suffer  inconvenience  from  the  bulk  of  the 
tumor;  secondly,  because  I  have  great 
reason  to  believe,  that  where  there  is  a 
large  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  the  pressure 
of  it  upon  the  testicle  will  disorganize, 
and  in  fact  destroy,  that  organ.  I  will  give 
you  my  reasons  for  holding  this  last  opi- 
nion. When  I  was  house-surgeon  at  this 
hospital,  I  found,  in  examining  the  body 
of  an  old  negro  who  died  of  some  other 
disease,  a  large  tumor  resembling  a  hydro  • 
cele  in  appearance.  However,  on  cutting 
into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  it  appeared  that 
there  was  no  hydrocele,  but  a  large  quantity 
of  coffee-ground  fluid,  with  some  portion  of 
coagulum,  evidently  the  remains  of  an  old 
hjematt)cele.  There  were,  perhaps,  eight 
or  ten  ounces  of  this  fluid,  and  some  layers 
of  the  coagulum  adhered  to  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  I  looked  for 
the  testicle,  but  it  had  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  You  could  trace  the  sper- 
matic cord  into  some  small  remains  of 
it  which  were  just  perceptible,  at  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  hematocele.  A  gentle- 
man, attending  my  lecture,  four  or  five 
years  ago,  gave  me  this  preparation  [pre- 
senting it].  It  was  taken  from  an  ex- 
humed subject,  and  he  did  not  know  the 
history  of  the  case.  The  appearances  were 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  patient  whose 
case  I  have  just  mentioned. 

The  operation  for  the  relief  of  a  haema- 
tocele  is  very  simple.  You  must  cut  into 
the  tumor ;  and  when  you  have  done  so,  of 
course  you  may  at  once,  if  you  please,  turn 
out  the  coagulum,  but  I  advise  you  not  to 
do  so,  as  such  a  sudden  exposure  of  the  ca- 
vity of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  likely  to  in- 
duce severe  inflammation,  attended  often 
with  very  urgent  symptoms.  Your  better 
v\ay  is  to  make  an  opening  into  the  tunica 
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vai^inalis,  and  take  no  pains  whatever  to 
S(|iueze  out  the  toaijulinn  ;  jniton  a  bread 
and  water  poultice,  and  allow  it  to  escape 
spontaneously  and  gradually.  Every  time 
the  poultice  is  chanijed,  you  will  find  s(une 
of  the  contents  of  the  tumor  lyiiiir  on  the 
surface  of  the  poultice.  At  last  thi-  ttitiim 
riii:iiialis  will  he  emptied,  and  it  will  have 
become  contracted  at  the  same  time  to  the 
natural  size;  the  inner  surface  of  it  bcinsf 
in  astate  of  suppuration.  I  suppo.se  that  it 
granulates,  and  tliat  the  cavity  becomes 
obliterated,  just  in  the  same  manner  as 
after  the  operation  for  hydrocele  by  inci- 
sion. 

In  general,  I  should  have  menticmed, 
when  hamiorrhai^e  takes  place,  the  swel- 
ling is  the  only  inconvenience  that  the  pa- 
tient sufl'ers;  there  beinij  but  little  i)ain, 
and  no  constitutional  disturbance.  Hut 
there  are  excej)tiinis  to  this  rule.  .\  man 
who  had  been  a  hard  drinker,  between  .JU 
and  60  years  of  aije,  was  stoopinpr  down 
to  tie  his  shoe,  making  no  more  effort  than 
that,  when  suddenly  the  testicle  bep^an  to 
swell,  and  a  larsje  h.Tmatocele  took  place ; 
so  larije  that  the  tunica  vaginalis  itself 
gave  way,  and  the  blood  was  ))()ured  forth 
into  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  scrotum. 
The  man  was  admitted  into  the  hospital 
under  these  circumstances.  His  pulse  soon 
got  up  to  130  or  I  10  in  a  minute;  his 
tongue  became  furred;  he  had  a  hot  skin, 
and  a  great  deal  of  nervous  irritation  ;  in 
.short,  a  very  severe  irritative  fever;  and 
he  very  nearly  died.  However,  after  a 
time  he  began  to  mend ;  and  when  the 
constitutional  symptoms  had  subsided, 
Mr.  Keate,  senior,  who  was  at  that  time 
surgeon  to  the  hospital,  cut  down  uj)on  tiie 
tumor  and  let  out  a  mass  of  extravasatcd 
blood,  wiiich  seemed  to  iiave  been  imbedded 
in  the  scrotum.  Another  tumor  remained, 
resembling  a  common  hydrocele  in  shape, 
and  which  seemed  to  be  a  collection  of 
blood  in  the  tunica  (v/i'iHrt/i*.  This  wa.s  not 
opcnetl.  The  wound  in  the  scrotum  healed, 
and  the  patient  left  the  hosi>ital. 

ILEMATOCELE  COMJilNKD  11777/ 
HyUIUKFJJ:. 

Ha»matoceIe,  I  said,  occurs  in  combina- 
tion with  hydrocele.  A  patient,  for  iii- 
stanfc,  has  a  hydrocele,  which  iiaviug  at- 
tained a  large  size,  is  much  in  his  wav, 
and  very  lial)lc  to  he  s(|uce/.((l,  or  to  l)c 
accidentally  struck.  Every  imw  and  then 
a  hydrocele  being  thus  injured,  a  blood- 
vessel is  ruptured  ;  blood  is  ])oured  out 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and 
there  mixed  with  the  ilnid  of  the  hydro- 
cele. The  hydrocele  then  becomes  ini 
mediately  swollen  to  a  larger  size  than 
it  was  before  ;  at  the  same  time,  though 
it  is  in   the    cavity    of   the    tunica    va- 


ginalis, you  can  generally  see  the  dark  co- 
lour of  the  blood  through  the  distended 
skin;  and  when  you  hold  a  candle  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hydrocele,  you  find  that  it 
has  lost  its  transparency. 

This  is  one  way  in  which  a  hamiatocele 
takes  ])lace  in  combination  with  a  hydro- 
cele; but  it  also  occurs  in  another.  Some- 
times in  introducing  a  trochar  to  draw  oil" 
the  fluid  of  a  hydrocele,  a  small  artery  lies 
in  the  way  of  the  instrument,  and  is  acci- 
dentally wounded ;  and  the  blood  from  this 
little  wounded  vessel  flowing  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  becomes  mixed 
with  the  fluid  of  the  hydrocele. 

The  quantity  of  blood  extravasatcd  of 
course  varies  in  diflerent  cases,  according 
to  the  size  or  numl)cr  of  rui)tured  vessels. 
Sometimes  it  is  so  little  as  to  be  barely  suf- 
ficient to  tinge  the  fluid  of  the  hydrocele 
red,  and  making  no  perceptible  difl'erenee 
in  the  size  of  the  tumor;  but  at  other  times 
the  quantity  is  large,  so  that  there  is  more 
blood  than  serum,  and  the  hydrocele  may 
become  increased  all  at  once  to  more  than 
double  its  original  size. 

Treatment. — If  you  meet  with  a  case  of 
ha?matoccle  combined  with  hydrocele,  I 
advise  you  to  j)roceed  thus: — In  the  first 
])laee  puncture  the  tumor  with  a  trochar, 
and  draw  ofl"  as  much  of  the  fluid  as  will 
come  away.  If  you  find  the  fluid  only  a  little 
tinged  with  blood,  and,  after  it  is  drawn  oil', 
that  little  coagulum  remains,  put  a  i)ieee 
of  sticking  plaistcr  on  the  wound  of  the 
scrotum,  and  let  it  heal.  Then  when  the 
fluid  is  again  collected,  draw  it  ofl'  a  second 
time.  Probably  you  find  it  a  little  less 
tin?ed  with  blood;  and  some  of  the  coagu- 
lum having  become  dissolved,  the  quantity 
that  reniiiius  after  the  abstraction  of  the 
fluiil  is  diminished.  Thus  after  three  or 
four  times  drawing  ofl"  the  fluid,  you  will 
find  at  last  that  the  whole  of  the  coagu- 
lum is  dissolved  in  the  fluid,  so  that  the 
latter  c<unes  away  clear.  The  case  is  now 
what  it  was  originally,  one  of  simple  hy- 
drocele, and  y«ui  may  inject  it  in  the  usual 
manner.  I  do  not  sujipose  it  would  be 
safe  to  have  recourse  to  this  last  oi)erati(ui, 
whilethereareany  remains  of  the  coagulum 
in  the  cavity  of  tlie  tunica  vaginalis. 

This  plan  will  answer  in  many  cases, 
but  it  would  l)e  very  tediiuis  work  iu<leed 
to  cure  the  ))aticnt  by  tiiis  means,  when  the 
quantity  of  extravasatcd  blood  was  very 
large.  In  this  case  you  must  perform  the 
operation  that  I  described  just  now  :  lay 
the  jialient  on  his  back,  make  a  free  inci- 
sion into  the  tunii  a  vaginalis,  let  the  water 
run  out,  let  as  much  blood  run  out  as  will 
flow  <»f  itsi'lf ;  hut  do  not  spoutrc  out  the 
blood,  or  stjueeze  the  i)artsto  get  rid  of  the 
whole  coagulum  at  once,  for  all  rough 
treatment  will  tend  to  increase  the  inflam- 
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mation  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  w  hich  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  must  follow  the  ope- 
i-ation.  Apply  a  large  poultice  to  the  part, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  you  will  find 
that  all  the  hlood  has  come  away  ;  the  in- 
ner surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  suppu- 
rates; at  last  the  cavity  of  it  becomes 
obliterated,  and  the  patient  is  cured  at 
once  of  the  original  disease,  the  hydro- 
cele, and  of  the  secondary  disease,  the 
hiBmatocele. 


LIVERPOOL  HOSPITAL. 

Aneuriam  of  the  Femoral  Artery — Ligature  of 

the  External  Iliac. 
James    Leighton   became  a  patient   of 
Mr.  Banner's,  surgeon   to   the   Liverpool 
Hospital,   on   the  2d  of    October,    1833, 
with  aneurism  of  tlie  femoral  artery. 

History. — At  the  latter  end  of  June  last, 
whilst  striking  with  a  301b.  hammer,  (his 
employment  being  that  of  striker  in  an 
iron  foundry,)  he  felt  a  sudden  pain  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh,  near  the  groins, 
of  the  left  side.  It  did  not  prevent  him 
continning  his  work.  At  night,  on  going 
to  bed  (the  pain  remaining),  he  discovered 
a  slight  swelling  in  the  situation  of  the 
pain.  He  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
it,  but  continued  his  daily  avocation. 
The  tumor  gradually  increased  in  size,  and 
the  leg  and  thigh  began  gradually  to  swell. 
It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  September 
that  the  pain  became  so  great,  and  the 
swelling  increased  so  much,  as  to  prevent 
him  from  walking  without  difficulty.  His 
health  has  generally  been  good.  Early  in 
1831  he  was  severely  salivated  for  syphi- 
lis. He  does  not  remember  having  had 
any  affection  of  the  heart. 

Appearances. — He  appears  about  thirty 
years  of  age;  of  spare  habit  of  body, 
though  muscular;  his  countenance  sallow. 
There  is  very  considerable  swelling  of  the 
whole  limb,  and  distention  of  the  super- 
ficial veins,  which  has  given  a  blue  ap- 
peai-ance  to  the  limb.  There  is  a  pulsat- 
ing tumor  situated  about  an  inch  below 
Poupart's  ligament,  of  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg,  though  not  much  elevated ;  it  can  be 
considerably  lessened  by  pressure,  which 
being  removed,  it  resumes  its  original 
bulk.  There  is  an  enlarged  gland  between 
the  tumor  and  Poupart's  ligament,  which 
gives  it  an  uneven  feel.  The  bellows-sound 
is  very  distinct ;  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
regular ;  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  at  76,  and 
easily  compressed ;   the  tongue  clean. 

Treatment. — A  tea-spoonful  of  Epsom 
salts  was  ordered  to  be  taken  every  morn- 
ing.  Spirit  lotion  to  be  applied  constantly 


to  the  tumor  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh. 
The  patient  to  remain  in  the  recumbent 
position,  with  the  leg  slightly  bent.  Low 
diet. 

A  consultation  was  held,  and  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Gill  and  Mr. 
Wainwright,  Mr.  Banner  decided  upon 
performing  the  operation. 

Operation. — On  the  14th  of  October  the 
external  iliac  was  tied.  An  incision  was 
made,  commencing  about  half  an  inch  on 
tlie  outside  and  a  little  above  the  abdomi- 
nal ring,  which  was  carried  down  to  the 
edge  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  continued 
on  in  the  direction  of  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  for  about  two 
and  a  half  inches.  The  tendon  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  was  divided  the  whole 
length  of  the  incision ;  the  spermatic  cord 
was  seen  near  the  edge  of  the  cremaster 
muscle,  and  traced  to  the  transverse  fascia ; 
the  finger  was  introduced  into  the  open- 
ing through  which  it  passes,  and  with 
slight  difficulty  enlarged  sufficiently  to  ex- 
pose the  artery.  The  sheath  was  torn 
with  the  assistance  of  a  sharp-pointed 
probe.  The  leg  was  now  bent  towards  the 
body ;  the  finger  was  placed  between  the 
two  vessels  from  within,  the  artery  resting 
on  the  point;  the  common  aneurism  needle 
was  easily  introduced  from  the  opposite 
side,  and  the  artery  tied  with  a  ligature 
composed  of  three  threads.  The  pulsa- 
tion in  the  tumor  immediately  ceased ;  the 
wound  was  lightly  dressed,  and  the  pa- 
tient removed  to  bed. 

After  treatment. —  The  limb  was  encir- 
cled in  a  warm  blanket,  and  placed  in  a 
bent  position  on  a  pillow.  Six  hours  after 
the  operation  he  complained  of  restless- 
ness and  soreness  in  the  wound ;  the  pulse 
was  at  90,  and  full ;  the  tongue  was  slight- 
ly furred,  and  dry  ;  complained  of  thirst. 
The  limb  was  of  a  higher  degree  of  heat 
than  its  fellow.  Eight  ounces  of  blood 
were  taken  from  the  arm. 

15th. — He  passed  a  sleepless  night; 
complains  of  an  aching  pain  in  the  knee, 
extending  to  the  foot ;  great  soreness  of 
the  wound,  and  tension  of  the  abdomen, 
which  was  increased  by  the  pressure  of  the 
bandage.  The  leg  is  of  a  comfortable 
heat ;  the  pulse  full,  at  90 ;  bowels  have 
not  been  acted  on. 

V.  S.  ad  3viij.— R  Mag.  Sulph.  Sij. ; 
Inf.  Rosfe,  3iss.  ft.  haust.  ter  die 
sumendus.  The  dressings  were  re- 
moved, and  the  wound  poulticed  with 
linseed  meal.     Low  diet. 

16th. — He  has  passed  a  good  night; 
the  leg  free  from  pain,  and  very  much  re- 
duced in  size.  The  tumor  is  much  re- 
duced; the  wound  has  discharged  a  little 
bloody  serum  ;  the  edges  look  pufl'y ;  the 
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pulse  is  below  80,  and  pood ;  the  tongue 
is  still  slightly  furred,  though  moist;  the 
bowels  have  been  acted  on  once.  He 
complains  of  slight  numbness  about  the 
knee,  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  cold- 
ness ;  yet  the  leg  remains  of  the  same  heat 
as  tlie  opposite  one. 

R  01.  Ricini,  5j.  statim. 

From  this  time  up  to  the  30th — viz. 
the  sixteenth  day  after  the  operation  — he 
has  not  had  one  bad  symptom :  the  swell- 
ing of  the  leg  has  quite  subsided,  and  that 
of  the  tumor  nearly  so ;  the  limb  has  con- 
tinued of  a  natural  heat ;  the  bowels  have 
been  regular ;  and  the  wound  is  nearly 
cicatrized.  On  this  day  the  ligature  came 
away. 

Nov.  3d. — He  was  so  well  as  to  be  able 
to  be  removed  to  his  own  home. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

Ix  looking  over  my  notes  of  cases,  I  find 
the  following,  which  is  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  laid  down  by  Mr.  Brodie 
in  his  clinical  lectures,  reported  in  your 
Gazette  for  October  11th  of  this  year, 
with  regard  to  the  union  of  fractures  oc- 
curring in  i)ersons  afflicted  with  carci- 
noma. If  you  should  think  the  case  in- 
teresting, you  will  oblige  me  by  its  early- 
insertion. —  I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Martin  Coates. 

Srirrhus — Utiuu'ited  Fracture  of  the  Humerus. 

^lartha  Osborne,  admitted  into  Presi- 
dent Ward,  May  12,  IKW. 

Hiitoiii.  —  She  has  had  scirrhus  of  tlie 
right  breast  twelve  years,  wiiich  has  been 
in  an  ulcerated  state  twelve  months;  her 
general  health  having  been  always  pretty 
good.  Four  days  ago,  in  coming  down 
stairs,  she  trii)ped,  and  in  catching  at  the 
wall  to  save  herself  she  felt  her  arm  give 
way. 

Present  Sijmptcms. — A  knotty,  malignant, 
ulcerated  tumor  occupies  the  situation  of 
the  right  mamma.  A  thin,  dark,  fiitid 
ichor  cxudjs  from  the  ulcerated  surface, 
and  the  glands  in  the  axilla  and  in  the 
neck,  just  above  the  clavicle,  are  of  a 
scirrhous  hardness.  She  com|ilains  of  no 
pain.  The  huuicrus  is  broken  at  about 
its  middle,  on  the  right  side,  but  no  crepi- 
tus is  to  be  felt,  although  ihe  ends  of  the 
bones  move  freely  ujion  each  other. 

The  fracture  to  be  put  in  splints. 


June  20th. — She  has  gradually  sunk 
since  her  admission,  in  spite  of  most  ge- 
nerous diet ;  having  had  throughout  no 
other  symptoms  than  those  of  general  de- 
bility ;  and  this  day  she  died.  The  frac- 
ture has  not  united. 

Postmortem  eramination. — A  genuine  car- 
cinomatous tumor  occupied  the  situation 
of  the  right  mamma;  a  small  portion  of 
this  structure  having  caused  absorption  of 
the  cartilage  of  one  rib  and  a  portion  of 
the  sternum,  thus  penetrating  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  thorax.  There  was  a  substance 
resembling  exactly  the  medullary  matter 
of  the  brain  in  texture,  but  having  more 
of  the  carmine  tint;  covered  externally 
by  a  membrane  very  like  the  periosteum, 
interposed  between  the  fractured  ends  of 
the  bone,  which  touched  but  at  one  point, 
where  there  was  an  attem])t  at  ligamen- 
tous union.  Except  at  this  point,  the 
shaft  of  the  humerus,  to  the  extent  of 
three  inches,  had  been  absorbed,  and  the 
medullary  structure  before  described  ac- 
curately filled  the  space  thus  left. 

Tliere  was  a  very  hard  osseous  matter, 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  extending 
through  the  whole  diameter  of  the  upper 
fractured  end  of  the  bone,  and  nearly 
through  that  of  tlie  lower ;  thrown  up,  as 
it  were,  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the 
diseased  growth.  This  question  appears 
to  me  interesting :  whether  did  the  diseased 
structure,  between  the  fractured  ends  of 
the  bone,  arise  in  a  jiredisposcd  constitu- 
tion from  the  inflammation  caused  by  the 
injur}';  or  did  this  structure,  i)revioiisly 
formed,  produce  by  pressure  such  absorp- 
tion of  the  bone  as  to  render  it  liable  to 
give  way  on  a  slight  force  being  apj)Iied? 

The  latter,  for  the  ffdlowing  reasons, 
seems  to  be  most  probable : — 

1st.  That  the  fracture  was  caused  by  a 
slight  accident. 

2dly.  That  there  was  no  crepitus  to  be 
felt  on  her  admission — only  four  days  af- 
ter the  accident. 

3dly.  and  lastly.  That  the  bone  was 
not  diseased,  but  appeared  to  be  undergo- 
ing the  sinijtie  process  of  absorption  from 
pressure,  at  the  siiine  time  that  nature  was 
throwing  up  a  bony  wall  for  the  i)urpose 
of  resisting  the  progress  of  tlie  disea.sc. 


THE  LATE  MR.  SHARPE, 

OF  BRADFORU. 

(From  a  Correspondent.) 

On  Thursday  morning,  November  'isth, 
<lied,  at  his  residence,  iAianor-j)lace,  Urad- 
ford,    Yorkshire,   William  Sliarpe,    Es<|., 
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Consulting  Surgeon  of  the  Dispensary,  to 
wliich  institution  he  had  been  attached 
from  its  foundation  in  1824.  On  his  re- 
signation of  the  office  of  Senior  Surgeon, 
he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  above 
situation,  which  he  continued  to  hold  till 
his  death,  equally  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
medical  brethren,  the  comfort  of  the  pa- 
tients, and  his  own  honour.  Brought  up 
under  the  late  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  he  was 
early  and  thoroughly  versed  in  every  ac- 
complishment which  could  form  a  sound 
and  skilful  surgeon  ;  and  through  life  he 
maintained  the  high  reputation  which  such 
an  education  promised.  Engaged  for 
nearly  half  a  century  in  a  laborious  and 
anxious  profession,  he  was  not  only  ad- 
mired for  a  faithful,  punctual,  and  suc- 
cessful discharge  of  its  arduous  duties,  but 
his  patients  sought  his  advice  as  their 
friend  and  counsellor,  knowing  that  they 
might  rely  on  an  honest  opinion.  His 
great  characteristics  were  strong  sense  and 
soundness  of  judgment— a  fine  perception 
of  honour — integrity  unsullied — a  re- 
servedness  of  manner,  yet  a  wannth  of 
heart  and  benevolence  of  purpose,  known 
only  to  those  who  had  the  happiness  of 
enjoying  his  friendship — and  without  any 
pretensions  to  superior  sanctity,  a  firm  re- 
liance on  the  mercy  of  his  God  through  the 
merits  of  his  Saviour,  which  should  ever 
characterize  a  genuine  Christian.  He 
never,  came  before  the  public  but  when 
duty  called  ;  but  when  he  did  so,  induced 
by  afl"airs  either  of  an  important  general 
or  local  nature,  he  spoke  sparingly,  and 
with  becoming  modesty,  yet  seldom  failed 
to  throw  light  on  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, and  carry  conviction  to  the  minds 
of  his  hearers  by  the  straightforwardness 
of  his  reasoning  and  earnestness  of  manner. 
On  Wednesday  (the  day  preceding  his 
death)  he  was  engaged  in  his  usual  pro- 
fessional avocations,  and  apparently  in  his 
wonted  health  and  spirits;  nor  did  he 
complain  of  any  ailment,  except  a  slight 
lumbago,  till  the  evening.  On  retiring  to 
bed,  about  ten  o'clock,  he  felt  a  little  un- 
easiness in  his  stomach,  but  nothing  of  any 
very  alarming  nature.  About  one  a.m.  he 
called  up  his  servants  and  apprentice,  hav- 
ing been  seized  with  most  violent  pains  and 
spasms  in  the  epigastric  region ;  but  by 
warm  applications  to  this  part,  and  an  an- 
tispasmodic draught,  which  he  himself 
prescribed,  he  received  great  relief,  and 
ordered  his  apprentice  to  bed.  About  two 
o'clock  these  symptoms  returned,  and  in  a 
few  moments,  with  his  head  on  his  pillow, 
he  closed  his  mortal  career.  So  truly  may 
it  be  said,  "  that  in  the  midst  of  life  we 
are  in  death." 
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WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortality,  Dec.  3,  1833. 
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89 

9 

42 


Abscess 

Age  and  Debility 

Apoplexy 

Asthma 

Canter 

ChiMbirth     • 

Cholera 

Consumption 

Convulsions 

Croup    . 

Dentition  orTeetliinsIS 

Dropsy  .         .       2S 

Dropsy  on  tlie  Brain   15 

Dropsy  on  the  Chest    3 

Epilepsy        .         .         1 

Fever     .        .        .17 

Fever,  Scarlet      .       18 

Fever,  Typhus      .         1 

Gout      .        .        .        1 


1 

4 

2 

106 

52 
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Heart,  diseased    .         8 

Hooping-Cough    .       21 

Inflammaticm        .      37 

Bowels  &  Stomach    4 

Brain  .        .        H 

Lungs  and  Pleura  12 


Insanity 

Jaundice 

Measles 

Mortification 

Paralysis 

Rheumatism 

Scrofula 

Small-Pox     . 

Spasms 

Stone  and  Gravel 

Thrush 
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Thursday  .  28 
Friday  .  .  29 
Saturday  .  30 

December. 
Sunday  .  .    1 
Monday.  .    2 
Tuesday.  .    3 
Wednesday  4 


from  33  to  43 
39  45 
33       44 


29-41  to  29-20 
2894  29-14 
29-28       29-46 


2960 
30-04 
29  97 
29-64 


29-80 
Stat. 
29-85 
29-59 


Prevailing  wind,  S.  W. 

Except  the  30th,  cloudy,  with  frequent  rain. 

Rain  fallen,  -75  of  an  inch. 

NOTICES. 

Mr.  Bransby  Cooper's  communication 
reached  us  too  late  for  the  present  No, 

Will  a  General  Practitioner  give  his 
name?  Statements  of  facts  ought  to  be 
authenticated,  although  our  correspondent 
appears  to  be  of  a  different  opinion. 

We  cannot  publish  Milo's  letter  without 
a  real  signature,  nor  even  then  without 
considerable  modification. 

W.  Wilson,  Printer,  57,  Skinner-Street,  Lundou. 
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LECTURES 

ON   THK 

THEORY   AND    PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Hospital, 
By  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  flI.D. 

Lecture  X. 
PATHOLOGY  of  MENSTRUATION. 
MEXORIUIAGIA. 
Definition.  —  Menorrhagia  consists  in  a 
more  cnpions  secretion  of  the  menstruous 
nuid  tlian  is  usual.  We  are  not,  however, 
to  consider  every  case  in  which  there  is  a 
l)rofuse  red  discharjre  from  tlie  vaijina,— 
even  although  it  may  recur  at  intervals,— 
one  of  menorrliairia;  because  bleeding 
from  the  uterine  vessels  is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence; and  this  state  differs  most  mate- 
nally  from  excessive  menstruation. 

CuUen  has  placed  this  disease  in  the 
class /JwrMia— order /«/w,)r</,n;fitf-.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  an  erroneous  arriuis^ement;  for 
It  IS  not  a  hii'morrhaffi-,  but  an  increased 
secretion  ;-bi sides,  it  is  not  always  at- 
tended by  [lyrcxia.  nor  indeed  i^cncrallv. 
It  would  more  i)ropcrly  be  comprehended 
under  the  r)rder  apnreiwsei,  or  increased  dis- 
charifes-of  the  class  Uales.  This  great 
physician  sienis  to  have  taken  up  a  wronij 
Idea  reKardiiiff  menorrhaffia,  since  he  even 
makes  the  floodinir  under  al)orlion  a  sne 
nes  of  It,  as  well  as  the  h,chial  discharije 
after  labour;  in   which   two  states,   ],ow. 

ever,  the  Huid  is  nr.thinR  more  than  bl 1 

p(.ured  out  from  open  vessels,  and  cannot 
be  Identified  in  any  way  with  the  men- 
struous  secretion. 

TxLo  r„rutief.—\  sball  conse<|uentlv  not 
follow  Cullen's  division,  but  make  an  ar- 
ranjfement  of  my  own.  \\v  may  consider 
inenorrhaKia,  then,  under  two  varieties.— 

31;j. — XIII. 


The  first  includes  those  cases  in  which  the 
discharare  appears  only  at  the  proper  pe- 
riods ;  namely,  once  a  month,  but  in  which 
the  ([uantity  .secreted  is  more  than  na- 
turally ouirht  to  flow  ;  and  in  which  the 
patient  remains  under  the  discharge  for  a 
longer  time  than  is  usual ;  perhaps  7,  8,  or 
10  days.  — In  the  .second  variety  are  com- 
prehended those  cases  where  the"  discharge 
happens  more  frequently  than  is  natural— 
probably  once  in  a  fortnight,  continues 
flowing  the  usual  period,  and  then  ceases; 
so  that  menstruation  takes  place  2o  or  26 
times  a  year,  instead  of  13. 

First   varieiv.—The  first  variety  of  tnie 
menorrhagia  is  by  far  the  most  common  ; 
because  when  a  red  discharge  appears  more 
frequently  from  the  vagina  than  once  a 
month,  it  is  almost  always  found  to  be 
blood  induced  by  some  organic  lesion  of 
the  womb,  and    not   a   .secretion.      It   is 
oftener    observed   among  women   of   the 
higher  class,   who   live   Inxuriou.sly,  and 
use  little  active  exercise,  especially  such 
as  take  wine  freely,— though,  perhaps,  not 
to   excess,- than   in    a    humbler    sphere, 
among  the  hard  working  ito])ulation,  i)ar- 
ticularly    the    inhabitants  of  the  country. 
It  is  rare  in  \irgins,  and   most   frequent 
in    women    who     have     had    a    family 
and  those  employed  in  heated  rooms.     It 
must  only  be  considered  as  a  diseased  state, 
however,  when  it  produces  weakness,  and 
IS  accompanied  by  derangenient.s   in   the 
functicms  of  organs   essential    to    life    or 
comfort.     If  a  copious  monthly  discharge 
be  natural  to  the  individual,  or"  have  been 
Jiabitual  with  her  from  the  C(.mineneeinent 
of  her  menstruating  life,  however  great  the 
quantify    lost    may  be,  we  must  not  look 
upon  the  case  as  the  result  of  diseased  ac- 
tion,  nor  eiid.av.)ur  to  restrain   the  flow. 
I    have   already  mentioned    that    scarcely 
any  two  women  lo.se  the  same  proportioii 
of  fluid  at  their  periodical    returns;  and 
some  constitutions  mavre(|uire  a  very  pro- 
fu.se  dischange,  while  others  may,  perhaj>s, 
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only  be  able  to  afloid  a  very  sparing  quan- 
tity. 

It  is  remarked,  also,  that  menorrhagia 
may  occur  under  two  very  difl'erent  con- 
ditions of  the  system — the  robust  and  ple- 
thoric habit,  and  the  relaxed  and  debili- 
tated frame.  It  is  by  far  most  usually  met 
with  accompanying  a  weakened  state  of 
constitution;  and  symptoms  of  debility 
manifest  themselves  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  discharge  increases  in  quantity. 

Symptoms. — Such  are,  pallid  and  exsan- 
guined  countenance ;  weak,  small,  excita- 
ble, and  frequent  pulse;  hurried  and  la- 
boured breathing,  mucii  distressed  by  any 
unusual  exertion  ;  great  lassitude,  and  dis- 
inclination or  inability  to  use  even  mode- 
rate exercise ;  a  iiainful  sensation  in  the 
loins,  aggravated  by  walking  or  standing; 
(edematous  swellings  of  the  feet  on  the  ap- 
proach of  night;  and  indications  of  de- 
ranged digestion.  The  most  prominent 
of  this  latter  affection  are,  loss  of  appetite, 
with  a  gnawing  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach; flatulence;  frequent  tendency  to 
syncope ;  palpitations ;  and  a  weakened 
state  of  mind,  which  becomes  liable  to  be 
strongly  moved  by  slight  causes,  especially 
when  suddenly  applied.  Upon  such  symp- 
toms there  is  usually  attendant  leuconhcea — 
an  additional  source  of  debility  and  dis- 
tress. 

Treatment. —  Jt  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  this 
species  of  pure  menorrhagia  induces  symp- 
toms of  such  serious  description,  and  not 
often,  perhaps,  is  it  necessary  to  interfere 
medicinally;  if  it  should  appear,  however, 
that  the  unusual  loss  is  evidently  under- 
mining  the  health,  that  plan  must  be 
adopted  which  lessens  the  detenniuation 
of  blood  to  the  uterus,  prevents  its  vessels 
becoming  too  full,  and  rectifies  that  con- 
dition of  system  which  predisposes  to  this 
excessive  secretion.  This  may  be  done  as 
well  by  general  as  by  local  means.  Our 
local  remedies  are,  cold,  applied  topically, 
and  astringent  injections ;  such  as  decoc- 
tion of  oak  bark,  infusion  of  green  tea, 
alum  in  solution,  and  sulphate  of  zinc, 
or  copper  in  solution.  My  friend  Dr. 
Blundell  recommends,  in  these  cases  of 
pure  menorrhagia  where  the  discharge  lias 
continued  for  a  length  of  time,  and  has 
produced  great  debility,  that  an  injection 
should  be  thrown  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  itself:  one  of  a  very  mild  kind 
should  be  first  used,  beginning  with  cold 
water,  and  then  very  cautiously  increasing 
its  power,  by  adding  astringent  sub- 
stances ;  for,  as  the  membrane  of  the  ute- 
rus is  more  irritable  than  that  of  the  va- 
gina, we  must  not  venture  to  throw  into 
its  cavity  so  strong  an  injection  as  v,e  are 
accustomed  to  apj)]y  to  the  vaginal  coat. 
There  has  long  existed  a  prejudice,  in  my 
opinion    not    sufficiently    well    founded, 


against  injecting  the  uterine  cavity,  and 
in  this  country  it  is  rarely  had  recourse  to; 
on  the  continent,  however,  particularly  in 
France,  it  is  a  common  practice.  The 
suggestion  is  by  no  means  of  modem 
growth,  since  it  was  recommended  by 
Hippocrates  in  some  states  of  leucorrboea. 
If  this  recommendation  be  followed,  it  is 
quite  necessary  that  the  operation  should 
be  performed  by  a  medical  practitioner, 
and  not  left  to  the  superintendence  or  ma- 
nagement of  a  nurse.  A  syringe  of  a  pe- 
culiar form  must  be  used.  A  caoutchouc 
bottle  is  the  best,  having  a  long  slender 
pipe  adapted  to  it,  the  extremity  of  which 
is  to  be  inserted  by  the  guidance  of  the 
finger  just  within  the  os  uteri.  An  ounce 
of  fluid  may  be  used  three  or  four  times  a 
day ;  a  drachm  or  two  only  being  injected 
at  each  jerk,  for  in  the  unimpregnated 
state  the  uterine  cavity  is  too  small  to  ad- 
mit more  than  a  drachm  of  fluid.  A 
tonic  plan  is  highly  advisable,  with  cold 
bathing,  if  it  can  be  borne ;  gentle  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  and  a  nourishing  but 
not  stimulating  diet. 

A  case  which  occurred  under  my  own 
care  about  a  year  ago,  forcibly  proves  the 
necessity  of  caution  whenever  the  uterus  is 
attempted  to  be  injected.  I  removed,  with 
the  assistance  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Pater,  an 
uterine  polypus  for  an  unmarried  lady, 
who  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  life 
by  repeated  violent  hjemorrhages,  and  a 
constant  leueorrhoeal  draining, — the  womb 
being  in  other  respects  healthy.  The 
tumor  was  tied  within  the  os  uteri;  no 
pain  attended  the  operation;  the  .san- 
guineous discharge,  which  had  been  pro- 
fuse just  before,  ceased  immediately  the 
ligature  was  tightened,  and  never  recurred; 
but  the  leucoiThoea  continued  to  a  great 
degree.  The  polypus  separated  on  the 
fifth  day,  when  our  patient  felt  better  than 
she  had  done  for  many  months,  and  was 
consequently  in  excellent  spirits.  On 
making  an  examination,  I  found  the 
mouth  of  the  womb  sufliciently  open  to 
admit  the  whole  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
finger,  and  I  could  not  detect  the  least 
vestige  of  the  tumor.  I  requested  her  to 
leave  her  bed;  ordered  a  gentle  aperient 
medicine,  as  the  bowels  had  not  been 
moved  since  the  ligature  was  applied; 
and,  as  the  white  discharge  was  still  fl:)W- 
ing  profusely,  advised  a  weak  solution  of 
alum  to  be  thrown  into  the  vagina.  She 
remained  out  of  bed  seven  hours,  during 
which  time  she  used  three  small  syringes- 
full  of  the  fluid  twice ;  and,  soon  after  the 
last  injection,  was  attacked  with  shivering, 
followed  by  uterine  inflammation,  which 
spread  rapidly  to  the  peritoneum,  baffled 
all  the  means  adopted  to  check  it,  and  ter- 
minated fatally  on  the  eighth  day  after 
the   polypus  came  away.      Reflecting  on 
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this  rase,  I  have  little  dmibt  tluit  tlic  di- 
lated OS  uteri  admitted  w  ithin  its  cavity  a 
l>ortion  of  the  fluid  intended  to  be  injected 
into  the  vag^ina  only ;  and  that  thus  in- 
flammation was  excited  in  thi  nrcfan  pre- 
viously disposed  to  it  by  the  cnlarsred  size 
of  its  vessels — the  diseased  growth  to  which 
it  had  jiven  origin— the  operation,  al- 
though in  itself  simple,  and  not  attended 
with  danger  —  and,  perhaps,  the  sudden 
checking  of  a  customary  discharge.  As 
this  is  the  only  instance,  however,  in  which 
acute  inflammation  of  the  uterus  has  super- 
vened on  the  operation  for  removing  a 
polypus  in  my  practice — as  it  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  I  have  u^^ed  an  astrin- 
gent injection  soon  after  the  tumor  has 
come  away — as  there  was  no  injurv  done 
by  the  instrument — and  as  there  were  no 
signs  of  inflammatory  action  previously  to 
the  application  of  the  syringe,  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  infer  that  the  damjerous  symp- 
toms would  not  have  appeared  unless  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  supj)ress  the 
leucorrhieal  discharge,  which  it  was  sup- 
posed would  retard  the  convalescence.  A 
valuable  warning  may  be  deduced  from 
this  unhappy  termination. 

Jf  tlie  patient  be  too  plethoric,  or  if  the 
arterial  action  be  unduly  excited,  an  oppo- 
site mode  of  treatment  to  that  recommended 
where  debility  prevails,  will  serve  inrediic 
ing  the  discharge.  We  then  should  adopt 
moderate  depletion ;  we  may  draw  blood 
either  by  the  lancet,  leeches,  or  cupping; 
purge  the  patient  with  freedom;  give  her 
.saline  and  refrigerant  medicines ;  use  spare 
diet  and  a  cool  regimen.  Digitalis  will 
alfui  sometimes  be  found  a  very-  useful  me- 
dicine: it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  however, 
a  dangerous  remedy,  and  we  must  watch 
its  action  on  the  svstem  very  carefully. 
There  are  three  indications  by  which  we 
may  know  that  digatalis  is  in  operation — 
nausea  and  sickness  of  the  stomacli,  i)er- 
haps  also  a  slight  degree  of  ixircinq:;  an 
alteration  in  the  character  of  the  pulse, 
which  from  being  hard,  quick,  and  jerk 
ing,  becomes  weak,  slow,  and  irregular, 
or  intermittent ;  and  an  increa.sed  secre- 
tion of  urine.  V\  hen  any  of  these  circum- 
stances occur,  the  medicine  has  produced 
an  elfect,  and  wc  nuisi  discontinue  its  ex 
faibition  ;  for  it  is  observed  that  this  drug 
will  sometimes  not  manifest  any  indica- 
tions of  its  medicinal  properties  until  it 
has  accumulated,  as  it  were,  in  considera- 
ble quantities  in  the  system,  and  then  sud- 
denly act  witli  proportionate  power. 

Sfcoiiit  variety.— In  the  second  variety  of 
menorrhagia,  or  in  any  case  where  blood 
u  poured  out  of  the  vagina,  together 
with  the  menstrual  secretion,  it  is  first  our 
duty  to  learn  if  any  on;anie  disease  exists 
in  tile  wiinib.  Now  you  might  tiiink  it  a 
diflicult    thing    to   ditect    whether  blood 


passes  with  the  menstrual  secretion,  which 
so  much  resembles  venous  blood  in  colour; 
but  in  truth,  the  diagnosis  is  perfectly 
easy.  We  can  usually  ascertain  whether 
blood  passes,  if  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  the  napkins— a  thing  we  always 
require  to  do.  Should  we  libserve  any 
streaks  of  coagula,  even  not  larger  than  "a 
pin  or  a  hair,  or  if  we  iind  small  points 
which  are  not  of  greater  magnitude  than 
the  least  shot,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
the  case  is  not  one  of  pure  menorrhagia  : 
if,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  appearance 
of  any  coagulated  matter  whatever,  we  may 
then  suppose  that  it  is  entirely  and  purely 
the  menstrual  .secretion  which  is  flowing 
inordinately. 

\\  e  can  only  detect  organic  disease  of 
the  uterus  sati>faetorily  by  uu  accurate  ex- 
amination per  vaginam  ;'a!id  this  kind  of 
examination,  however  much  the  ]>atient 
may  be  averse  from  it,  we  must  insist  on  ; 
provided  she  be  losing  blood  from  the 
uterus,  and  especially  if  the  discharsre  be 
attended  with  pain."  I  never  would  con- 
sent to  continue  in  the  conduct  of  a  case 
where  blood  was  flowing  from  the  uterus 
in  any  quantity,  if  I  were  not  allowed  to 
make  an  examination  per  vaginam.  It  is 
necessary  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  by 
this  means,  for  many  reasons — i)artly  to 
form  our  plan  of  treatment,  and  partly 
that  we  may  give  an  opinion  respecting  the 
ultimate  terminati(m  of  the  case;  which  we 
cannot  pretend  to  do  unless  we  know  what 
the  disease  is  under  which  the  woman  la- 
bours. But  it  is  particularly  requisite  to 
attend  to  this  point,  that  wemay  regulate 
our  practice  in  resjKct  to  astringent  injec- 
tions ;  for  we  shall  hereafter  learn  that 
these  applications  under  malignant  diseases 
of  the  womb  are  generally  inadmissible  ; — 
but  if  the  bleeding  be  occasioned  only  by 
a  slight  erosion  of  the  membrane,  or  su- 
perficial ulcer  of  the  os  uteri,  such  as  is 
scarcely  to  be  detected  by  the  touch  ;  or  be 
merely  the  consecjuence  of  a  flabby  state 
of  the  coats  of  the  uterine  vessels,  we  shall 
then  find  injections  of  the  greatest  possi- 
ble service. 

rTF.RINK   ILCMORRIIAOK  ACCOMPAXYING 
THE   .MENSTRIAL  SECRETION. 

We  shall  speak  of  the  orpranic  diseases 
of  the  utenis.  iriving  rise  to  ha»morrhage 
more  fully  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course, 
and  now  confine  our  observations  to  a  flow 
of  bloo<l  cither  accompanyim;  the  men 
strual  secretion  or  not,  but  luinsc  perfectly 
indej)endent  of  any  change  of  structure  in 
the  womb. 

The  uteriif  more  suhject  to  hatnorrhagr  tlum 
aiiti  other  orpan. — The  uterus  is  perhaps 
mon'  subject  to  a  discharge  of  blood  than 
any  other  organ  of  the  female  liody.  I'his 
ha-inorrhaije  may  be  cither  active  or  pa^ 
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sive — that  is,  it  may  occur  in  consequence 
of  the  inordinate  force  of  the  heart's  action 
nipturina;  the  vessels;  or  from  the  hlood 
being  allowed  to  escape  through  the  patu- 
lous extremities  of  the  arteries,  by  reason 
of  their  weakness,  and  the  flabbiness  of 
the  surrounding  structure.  The  first  case 
we  should  expect  to  find  accompanying  a 
full  and  sanguine  system  —  the  latter, 
one  debilitated  and  worn  out.  But  by  a 
continuance  of  the  bleeding,  although  it 
might  have  been  of  an  active  kind  ori- 
ginally, the  constitution  of  even  the 
strongest  subject  will  gradually  be  broken, 
and  we  may  have  the  features  of  the  dis- 
ease totally  changed,  and  the  active  con- 
verted into  the  passive  haemorrhage.  The 
blood  lost  may  escape  in  sudden  gushes  at 
uncertain  intervals  and  then  cease,  leaving 
the  patient  for  a  time  entirely  free  from 
the  discharge;  or  she  may  be  constantly 
suffering  under  a  daily  draining,  not  less 
dangerous  in  its  consequences  than  the 
more  violent  and  alarming  eruptions. 

ACTIVE  HJEMORRHACE. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  which  are  at- 
tendant on  active  uterine  haemorrhage,  in- 
dependently of  organic  disease  or  preg- 
nancy, are  both  general  and  local.  The 
general  symptoms  are  fever,  headache, 
flushed  face,  heat  and  dryness  of  skin, 
restlessness,  white  tongue,  and  a  full  hard 
pulse.  Thp  loccl  symptoms  are  those  of 
uterine  irritation  in  general :  we  have 
pain,  therefore,  or  a  sense  of  fulness  and 
■weight  in  the  uterine  region,  with  pain  in 
the  back,  loins,  thighs,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen. 

Pioiimate  cause. — The  immediate  cause 
of  active  uterine  hfeinorrhage,  is  either  a 
general  plethora  of  the  body  or  a  local 
fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  them- 
selves. 

Remote  cause. — Among  the  remote  causes 
may  be  classed  any  thing  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  induce  this  state  of  fulness,  by 
increasing  the  quantity  of  circulating 
blood:  such  as  rich  diet,  indolence,  and 
a  general  luxurious  mode  of  life,  with  a 
want  of  exei'cise. 

Treatment. — With  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment, we  shall  most  likely  be  compelled  to 
bleed,  in  some  instances  sparingly,  in 
others  more  freely.  We  must,  at  any  rate, 
purge  the  patient  pretty  smartly ;  we  must 
enjoin  strict  abstemiousness  — put  heron  a 
general  antiphlogistic  regimen  — desire  her 
to  remain  perfectly  quiet— keep  in  the 
horizontal  posture  as  much  as  possible — 
apply  cold  to  the  uterine  region,  to  the 
loins  and  pubes — oblige  her  to  breathe  a 
cold  atmosphere — give  her  cold  and  acid 
drinks  —  use  astringent  injections  —  and 
sometimes  it  will  be  found  necessary  to 


plug  the  vagina.  Cold  has  a  most  bene- 
ficial efl'ect  in  restraining  haemorrhage  of 
all  kinds :  it  constringes  the  vessels,  and 
diverts  the  blood  into  other  channels ;  it  is 
found  most  useful  when  combined  with 
astringents,  as  with  vinegar,  which  is  our 
common  application.  The  sulphuric  acid, 
in  a  diluted  form,  is  given  almost  empiri- 
cally in  all  cases  of  uterine  haemorrhage, 
whether  dejiendent  on  pregnancy  or  orga- 
nic disease,  or  not.  Although  this  medi- 
cine possesses  tonic  powers,  that  need  not 
deter  us  from  exhibiting  it  even  in  the  ac- 
tive state  of  uterine  hemorrhage.  It  may 
be  combined  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or 
soda.  A  very  common  as  well  as  pleasant 
form,  in  which  either  of  these  salts  may 
be  exhibited,  is  by  dissolving  them  in  the 
acidulated  infusion  of  roses.  Emetics 
have  been  recommended,  under  the  idea 
that  the  depression  consequent  on  the 
nausea  induced  would  be  beneficial,  and 
for  a  time  restrain  the  active  hemorrhage. 
I  am  not  fond  of  the  exhibition  of  emetics 
in  these  cases,  because  I  think  it  is  desirable 
to  preserve  the  tone  of  the  stomach  ;  and 
emetics  might  perhaps  materially  derange 
it.  However,  I  do  not  see  that  there  is 
any  great  objection  to  their  use.  Nauseat- 
ing doses  of  antimony  and  digitalis  have 
been  held  in  high  esteem.  Lead,  also, 
has  been  strongly  recommended,  with  the 
same  intention  that  we  would  give  digita- 
lis, antimony,  or  emetics — viz.  to  keep 
down  arterial  action.  The  acetate  is  the 
preparation  most  usually  had  recourse  to; 
and  the  best  form  in  which  it  can  be  exhi- 
bited, is  in  a  pill  containing  a  grain,  or 
three  quarters  of  a  grain,  which  may  be  re- 
peated every  four  or  six  hours.  I  have 
sometimes  advised  it  with  decided  advan- 
tage. It  must  be  watched,  however,  not 
less  carefully  than  digitalis,  on  account  of 
its  tendency  to  produce  colic.  It  is  less 
liable  to  affect  the  bowels  if  combined 
with  a  small  dose  (such  as  a  quarter  of  a 
grain)  of  opium.  Generally  speaking,  we 
should  put  the  patient  on  a  dry  diet,  and 
should  most  certainly  interdict  wine,  and 
every  other  stimulating  drink. 

PASSIVE  HEMORRHAGE. 
Siimptoms. — The  symptoms  which  are  at- 
tendant on  passive  uterine  hjemorihage, 
unconnected  with  any  change  of  structure 
in  the  organ,  are  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter from  those  I  have  just  enumerated. 
As  this  variety  arises  from  debility,  so  the 
most  prominent  symptoms  are  those  of 
weakness.  We  have  generally  languor 
and  inability  to  use  exertion  ;  a  pale  pasty 
face;  lips  almost  exsanguined;  shining, 
harsh,  and  dry  skin;  the  tongue  not  much 
altered  in  appearance,  but  most  likely 
pale,    smooth,     shining,    and    lobulated; 
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the  urine  and  other  secretions  scanty  and 
defective;  the  pulse  weak,  quick,  tremu- 
lous —  frequently  irresjular,  and  easily 
excited  bv  exertion,  surprise,  or  agitation. 
As  the  complaint  grains  tjround,  these 
symptoms  become  more  inveterate;  the 
stomach  loses  its  tone ;  dyspepsia  conse- 
quently supervenes,  often  accompanied  by 
h\steria.  After  a  time,  org:auic  vi>iceral 
disease  may  manifest  itself;  generally  we 
have  oedema  of  the  legs ;  occasionally 
dropsy  of  the  chest,  sometimes  of  the 
abdomen.  In  the  intervals  of  the  h.-rmor- 
rluigic  discharge,  there  is  almost  always 
more  or  less  of  leucorrha-a,  esjiecially  if 
the  constitution  be  much  afl'ected.  Tliere 
are  modified  symptoms  also  of  local  irri- 
tation, particularly  pain,  or  a  sense  of 
weakness,  referred  to  the  loins  or  the  up- 
per part  of  the  sacrum.  This  is  almost  al- 
ways met  with  in  women  who  are  much 
debilitated,  from  whatever  cause  their 
debility  may  arise — whether  it  depends  on 
continued  ill  health,  profuse  discharges, 
fre(]uent  abortions,  or  mere  over  fatigue  or 
mental  anxiety. 

Proximate  cause. — The  immediate  cause 
is  a  flabbiness  in  the  coats  of  the  uterine 
vessels,  and  a  want  of  tone  and  firmness 
in  structure  of  tlie  womb  itself.  That 
such  a  condition  of  the  uterine  organ  may 
give  rise  even  to  fatal  ha?morrhage,  with- 
out the  ])resence  of  any  organic  di.sease  or 
ulcerated  surface,  a  dissection  conducted 
by  Blundell  fully  proves.  He  had  an  op- 
portunity of  ins])cctiiig  ihe  body  of  a  wo- 
man who  died  from  uterine  bleedings,  in 
which  case  he  found  the  whole  viscus  •  ome- 
what  larger,  and  its  cavity  rather  more  ca- 
])acious,  than  ordinary;  its  lining  mem- 
brane was  more  vascular  than  usual,  and 
somewhat  pulpy,  but  clearly  unaflected 
with  any  marked  organic  disease,  excejit- 
ing  the  dilatation  of  its  cai)illaries. 

/fcmofp  r«u>«.— Every  thing  which  tends 
to  weaken  the  system  generally,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  remote  cause  of  passive 
hapmorrluige ;  such  are  abstinence,  fatigue, 
cold,  and  moisture;  prr)fu.se  discharges;  a 
resideiu-e  in  a  low  marshy  country;  fre- 
(|iu-nt  or  hard  labours,  and  ai)ortions.  Ris- 
ing too  soon  after  labour  or  an  abortion, 
and  violent  active  exercise  continued  for  a 
length  of  time,  as  dancing,  have  been  ac 
counted  predisposing  or  renu)te  causes. 
There  are  also  other  causis  which  may  ex- 
cite an  eru]>tion  uiuler  such  a  ])redis])osi- 
tiou  ;  tluse  particularly  athct  tiie  uterus, 
and  may  be  considereil  to  be  o»er-inilul- 
gence  in  venery ;  irritation  of  the  ncigh- 
b(uiring  organs,  sucli  as  worms  in  the  rec- 
tum, piles,  cancer,  or  other  structural 
disea>*es  of  that  gut ;  or  alTectiims  of  the 
bladder. 

Treatment. — The  treatment,  as  you  may 


suppose,  differs  considerably  from  that  em- 
ployed in  active  ha:>morrhage  ;  in  some  re- 
spects, however,  the  indications  are  the 
same.  Thus  we  would  enjoin  perfect  rest 
in  the  horizontal  posture;  we  would 
oblige  the  patient  to  lie  ujxin  a  hard  bed  — 
to  breathe  a  cold  air;  we  should  give  cold 
and  acid  drinks,  and  apply  cold  vinegar 
and  water  to  the  pubes,  loins,  and  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  unless  indeed  there  be 
present  great  depression  of  the  system; 
fori  shall  hereafter  tell  you,  that  there  is  a 
point  below  which  the  vital  powers  cannot 
bear  up  against  a  continued  application  of 
cold  ;  then,  indeed,  warmth  and  stimulants 
become  necessary,  to  prevent  the  j)atient 
actually  sinking  under  the  loss.  Injections 
must  also  be  employed,  or  the  plug  may 
be  used.  When  the  discharge  is  flowing, 
it  is  generally  necessary  to  support  the 
strength  by  a  generous  diet;  and  if  there 
be  dangerous  depression,  we  are  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  stimuli, not  from  choice, 
but  from  necessity.  I  should  prefer  those 
of  a  medicated  kind,  such  as  ammonia, 
ether,  camj)hor;  but  sometimes  wine  is 
necessary,  or  even  uiuliluted  spirit. 
0])ium  is  strongly  recommended  by  Pro- 
fessor Burns,  in  doses  of  two  grains,  or  an 
adequate  quantity  of  the  tincture;  such 
remeilies,  however,  are  only  to  be  given  as 
restoratives,  and  to  be  avoided  unless  im- 
mediate danger  appear.  This  will  be  in- 
dicated by  a  ([uick,  small,  feeble,  irregular 
pulse  ;  by  the  breathing  being  hurried  and 
hil)oured,  drawn  with  sobs  and  siijhs;  by 
jactitation;  j)ain  and  tightne-s  at  the  pra?- 
cordia;  jialeness  of  the  lace, and  exsanguin- 
ed  lips;  cold  extremities,  and  the  surface  of 
the  neck  and  limbs  bedewed  with  a  cold 
sweat;  frequent  attacks  ofactual  syncope, or 
continued  faintness;  glassy  eve,  indistinct- 
ness of  vision,  blindness,  and  convulsions. 
These  are,  in  fact,  the  synii>toms  of  hic- 
morrhage  in  general,  which  it  will  i)e  our 
duty  hereafter,  in  the  progress  of  the 
course,  m  ire  particularly  to  dwell  upon. 

If  the  case  be  not  so  inveterate,  and 
there  is  no  need  of  the  exhibition  of  sti- 
muli to  keej)  the  j)atient  from  sinking,  the 
following  jiian  persevered  in  for  sometime 
maybe  found  useful:  enjoining  rest  and 
the  cool  regimen ;  the  use  of  cold  and 
astringent  injections;  sponging  the  loins 
daily  with  ccdd  vinegar  and  water;  re- 
questing the  patient  to  avoid  all  exciting 
causes;  to  slee|)  but  little,  and  that  on  a 
hard  l)ed  ;  to  use  tiu-  plumre.  shower,  or 
colli  hijt  bath,  combined  with  friction  on 
the  surface  of  the  body ;  we  may  give  fn-ely 
of  sul])liuric  acid;  or  tincture  of  kino,  in 
drachm  doses,  or  the  powder  of  the  ura 
ursi  in  the  same  quantity.  Hotiiofthe.se 
have  been  highly  recommended  by  Hums. 
It  will  be  proper  also  to  give  a  small  quan- 
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tity  of  wine ;  and  those  of  the  astringent 
kind,eontainingtheleastpr()portion  of  alco- 
hol, will  be  preferable ;  light  port,  therefore, 
orgeneiousclaret,should  be  selected.  Some- 
times I  have  thought  that  good  has  arisen 
from  the  exhibition  of  alum  in  these  cases; 
about  five  grains  may  be  given  for  a  dose ; 
and  it  may  be  combined  with  sulphuric 
acid;  for  the  alum. being  itself  a  sulphate, 
will  not  be  decomposed  by  the  addition  of 
the  acid.  In  other  cases  I  have  found  the 
sulphate  of  zinc,  in  doses  of  a  grain,  parti- 
cularly beneficial.  With  either  of  these 
salts  a  general  tonic  plan  may  be  enjoined, 
and  the  bitter  infusions  given  in  any  quan- 
tity the  stomach  will  bear.  Quinine,  or 
other  preparations  of  bark,  may  be  exhi- 
bited; iron  is  also  occasionally  of  senice; 
and  the  ergot  would  be  likely  to  be  bene- 
ficial. 

Blundell  recommends,  both  in  active  and 
passive  idiopathic  uterine  hemorrhage, 
which  has  not  yielded  to  other  treatment, 
that  mercury  should  be  given  to  the  induc- 
tion of  slight  salivation  ;  and  states,  that 
he  has  seen  some  instances  in  which  the 
discharge  was  stayed  when  the  mouth  be- 
came sore.  In  obstinate  cases,  where  the 
other  more  ordinary  means  have  failed,  I 
should  not  object  to  this  practice;  but 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to  inform  the 
patient  of  our  intention,  that  she  might  not 
suppose  we  had  salivated  her  unexpectedly 
or  unnecessarily. 

Some  practitioners,  indeed,  consider  it 
dangerous  suddenly  to  put  a  stop  to  hse- 
morrhages  from  the  uterus,  to  which  the 
patient  has  been  habituated  for  some  time ; 
— looking  upon  them  as  constitutional,  they 
fear  a  determination  of  blood  to  some  par- 
ticular organ  might  follow  the  suppression 
of  the  accustomed  evacuation ;  as  we  some- 
times observe  to  take  place  when  periodi- 
cal bleedings  from  piles  are  suspended. 
We  have  been  recommended  by  Lisfrano, 
in  such  a  case  of  injudicious  interference, 
as  soon  as  any  unfavourable  symptom 
shews  itself,  to  relieve  the  sanguineous 
system  by  the  abstraction  of  blood  ;  to  ap- 
ply leeches  to  the  vulva ;  and  even  to  excite 
a  contra-irritation,  by  inserting  a  seton  in 
the  inside  of  one  or  both  thighs.  Such  ob- 
servations cannot  apply  to  cases  where  the 
danger  from  the  discharge  is  imminent  and 
immediate ;  and  the  latter  means  is  a  re- 
medy which  I  should  not  judge  likely  to 
be  productive  of  much  advantage. 

In  Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham's  last  lecture, 
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ON  THE  EFFICACY  OF 

THE  SECALE  CORNUTUM  IN  HE- 
MORRHAGES &  LEUCORRHffiA; 

AND    OX    ITS 

EFFECTS  IN  GONORRHCEA. 

By  G.  Negri,  M.D. 

[Concluded  from  i)age  S'O.] 

ON    THE    EFFECTS    OF    THE    SECALE    COR- 
NUTUM   IN    GONORRH(EA. 

About  the  modus  operandi  ofthesecale 
cornutum  in  leucorrhoea  and  menorrha- 
o-ia,  Dr.  Spajrani  expressed  his  opinion 
in  the  following'  w  ay,  leaving-,  how  ever, 
this  subject  for  subsequent  inquiries : — 

"  I  am,"  says  he,  "  rather  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  remedy  does  not  act 
either  as  an  astring^ent  or  as  a  stimulant, 
but  more  as  a  sedative  on  the  capillary 
vessels;  and  for  this  reasouit  may  be  con- 
veniently used  in  certain  instances  of  ac- 
tive hoemoiThag-e  and  of  vascular  cong'es- 
tion,  where  there  exists  a  state  approach- 
ing- very  much  to  inflammation  ;  but  jet 
it  is  not  to  be  used  in  instances  where 
some  acute  inflammation  is  present,  for 
which  stronger  means  must  be  employ- 
ed." With  the  view  of  ascertaining 
these  therapeutical  principles,  and  from 
the  advantagfe  already  obtained  by  the 
erg-ot  of  rye  in  leucorrhoea,  we  thought 
to  incur  no  great  risk  by  trying'  it 
also  in  gonorrhoea,  at  first  in  females, 
and  then,  if  not  injurious,  in  males.  It 
is  true  that  the  preternatural  secretion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  genital 
organs  in  gonorrhoea  is  induced  by  a 
specific  virus;  but  still  we  readily  be- 
lieve that  its  essential  pathological  cha- 
racter is  inflammatory. 

Therefore  no  better  opportunity  could 
be  obtained  for  ascertaining  the  supposed 
modus  operandi  of  the  secale  cornutum, 
than  to  use  it  in  a  disease  of  acknow- 
ledged character,  and  in  which  we  could 
actually  see  the  eflects  which  might  be 
induced  by  it. 

The  following  cases  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  result  of  our  inquii-ies  on  this  sub- 
ject:— 

Case  I. — Mary  C,  married,  admitted 
to  St.  John's  Dispensary  on  the  9tli  of 
May,  1833.  She  has  been  ill  with  go- 
norrhoea for  about  three  weeks;  she 
catight  the  disease  from  her  husband, 
and    had    been   under   our   care    some 
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months  ajro  for  a  similar  complaint,  in- 
duced by  tlie  same  cause.  Slic  complains 
of  shooting'  pains  throug-h  her  womli  and 
loins,  with  ardor  nrhue.  She  has  been 
rcfjular  three  weeks  ag"o,  and  has  never 
been  subject  to  leucorrhrea.  An  open- 
!»•(■  medicine  was  ordered,  and  she  was 
directed  to  take  afterwards  vj.  grains  of 
the  secalc  three  times  a  day. 

May  13th. — She  is  a  great  deal  better; 
has  now  no  discharge.  Had  no  giddi- 
ness, but  only  pains  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  and  a  kind  of  cranip  of 
the  womb.  Feels  still  pain  in  making 
water.  The  same  ])owdcrs  to  be  taken 
only  night  and  morning. 

2()th. — No  discharge ;  complains  still 
of  shooting  pains  in  the  womb.  Secale 
suspended,  and  only  some  supertartrate 
of  potass  to  be  taken  as  an  imperial 
drink.  On  the  29th  she  w  as  taken  un- 
well, but  the  catamenial  discharge  was 
very  scanty  and  ])ale ;  after  which,  on 
the  6th  of  .lune,  she  had  a  slight  return 
of  the  discharge,  which  was  gradually 
arrested  by  the  secale  in  moderate  doses. 
She  was  discharged  cured  ou  the  2.5th 
of  July. 

Case  II. — Mary  Ann  C,  tet.  26,  sin- 
gle, admitted  on  the  9tli  of  May,  1833. 
Has  had  gonorriicfa  for  nearly  two 
months:  has  not  been  regular  for  .seve- 
ral months,  and  has  been  subject  to  leu- 
corrhoea.     Bowels  regular. 

Six  Efrains  of  the  Ergot  of  Rye  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  every  four  hours. 

May  13th.  —  The  discharge  ceased 
after  having  taken  four  or  five  powders, 
and  has  not  returned  since.  Suffered  no 
inconvenience  by  taking  her  powders; 
thev  were  ordered  to  be  taken  only  uight 
and  morning. 

3t)th. — She  b.id  been  menstruating  on 
tlie  previous  day,  and  was  left  without 
medicine. 

June  6th. — Has  no  discharge  at  all, 
and  she  says  she  is  quite  well.  Dis- 
charged cured. 

Case  III. — Harriet  R.,  irt.  27,  mar- 
ried, admitted  on  the  2(Hh  May,  1833. 
Has  had  gi)norrha;a  four  years  ago,  of 
which  she  was  ptrftrtly  cured.  She 
«as  taken  ill  again  with  the  same  com- 
plaint, caught  frrtni  her  husband,  alxxit 
ten  weeks  ago,  for  which  slie  has  hern 
treated,  as  an  out-patient  at  St.  Uartho- 
htmew's  IlospiUtl,  under  Mr.  Lawrence. 
Balsamic  medicines  and  mercurial  pills 
Mere  gi>en  to  her,  from  which  she  was 


much  relieved.  Now  the  di.<charge  is 
thin  and  white,  when  belore  it  was  yel- 
low and  thick.  Complains  still  of  some 
starting  pains  through  the  womb,  but 
has  less  pain  in  making  water.  Com- 
]dains  of  pain  in  her  right  leg,  where 
tiiere  is  inHammation  of  tiie  periosteum, 
on  the  shin  bone,  probably  of  a  syphili- 
tic character.  Her  Ijowels  being  cos- 
tive, a  cathartic  ])owder  was  ordered, 
and  five  grains  of  the  .secale  cornutum  to 
be  taken  every  fourth  hour,  beginning 
the  following  morning. 

]\Iay  23d. — The  discharge  is  less:  she 
feels  sick  after  having  taken  her  powder, 
and  complains  of  being  very  weak. 
Pergat. 

30th. — The  discharge  is  less  than  on 
the  preceding  day  of  attendance.  She 
has  now  no  pain  in  making  w  ater,  but 
continues  to  feel  sick  after  taking  the 
powders.     Has  had  no  giddiness. 

Continue  the  powder  three  times  a  day. 

June  6th. — The  discharge  has  ceased 
Tlie  secale  was  suspended,  and  the  mer- 
curial treatment  was  adopted,  for  what 
we  thought  a  syphilitic  complaint. 

Case  IV. — John  F.,  a-t.  40,  a  baker, 
admitted  on  the  21st  June,  1833.  Has 
had  gonorrhaa  about  si.v  times  :  it 
usually  resisted  every  remedy,  and  once 
he  had  it  for  nine  months.  Now  he  has 
had  g(morrha'a  for  about  three  weeks: 
has  great  pain  and  scalding  in  making 
water,  aiui  generally  some  drops  of  blood 
follow.  Has  a  great  deal  of  discharge, 
and  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  is  redder, 
and  swollen.  In  the  night  he  has  pain- 
ful erections. 

Five  grains  of  the  secale  cornutum  to  be 
taken  every  lour  hours. 

June22d. — We  saw  again  thepatient. 
He  has  taken  five  powders.  The  dis- 
charge has  not  abated,  but  he  thinks  he 
has  less  pain  in  making  w  ater.    IVrgat. 

2Hth. —  He  has  taken  about  sixteen 
powders.  He  has  no  iiain  in  making 
water.  He  lias  had  still  ]iainf"nl  erec- 
tions at  night,  but  the  o])ening  of  the 
urethra  is  a  gnat  deal  less  red,  and  the 
discharge  considerably  aliated.  He  has 
now  no  incoinenicncc  except  a  very 
slight  feeling  of  warmth  in  making 
water.  He  continued  tlie  medicine  in 
ten-grain  doses  exry  lour  hours  until 
the  11th  of  July,  when  he  was  nearly 
well,  and  requested  to  be  discharged. 

J'his  patient  was   under  Dr.  Ryan'ii 
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care,  and  was  repeatedly  seeu  by  our- 
selves and  colleagues. 

Case  V.  — William  M.,  set.  24,  ad- 
mitted on  the  22d  of  August,  1833.  Has 
had  gonorrhoea  about  tHelve  months 
ago.  Has  now  been  ill,  for  the  second 
time,  with  the  same  complaint,  for  a 
fortnight.  Discharge  copious,  yellow, 
and  thick. 

Fire  grains  of  the  secale  comutum  to  be 
taken  eveiy  three  hours. 

August  26th. — Is  just  the  same,  but 
does  not  feel  worse.     Perg-at. 

Sept.  2d. — He  is  a  great  deal  better. 
Pergat. 

r2th. — Discharge  scarcely  perceptible. 

Continue  the  powders,  but  only  one  three 
times  a  day. 

I6th. — Discharge  almost  gone.  Per- 
gat. 

He  went  on  taking  his  powders  till 
the  10th  of  October,  when  he  asked  for 
another  dose  of  them  to  be  taken  night 
and  morning,  having  still  some  little 
discharge  only  in  the  morning.  This 
patient,  who  was  very  attentive,  and 
appeared  much  satisfied  with  his  pow- 
ders, having  not  returned,  we  have  a 
good  reason  to  believe  he  is  now  doing 
very  well. 

Case  VI.— WUliam  S.,  jet.  28,  ad- 
mitted on  the  4th  of  September,  1833. 
Was  taken  ill  with  gonoiThnea  a  week 
ago.  Feels  great  pain  in  making  water : 
discharge  copious,  yellow,  and  thick. 

R.  Pulv.  Secalis  Comuti,  gr.  iii  q.  h.s. 

Sept  16th. — Discharge  tliinner ;  pain 
in  making  water  gone.     Pergat. 

23d. — Discharge  increased.  Secale 
suspended,  and  prescribed  the  Mistura 
Balsamica. 

Oct.  7th — Discharged  cured. 

Case  VII. — Only  a  few  days  ago  we 
had  in  private  practice  a  patient  affected 
with  gonorrhoea  for  the  first  time.  The 
symptoms  were  not  severe  ;  the  dis- 
charge moderate.  Being  an  individual 
of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  of  very 
regular  habits,  we  expected  to  do  him 
some  good  in  this  case  with  the  secale 
cornutum. 

Three  gr«.  of  Battley's  Extract  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  every  three  hours. 

The  following  day  the  discharge  ap- 
peared a  great  deal  less,  and  the  remedy 
was  continued.  Two  days  afterwards, 
tlie  discharge  increased,  as  well  as  the 


ardor  urince,  and  he  had  painful  noctur- 
nal erections.  The  remedy  was  brought 
to  five  grains  every  three  hours,  but  was 
soon  afterwards  suspended,  and  other 
means  adopted.  In  this  case  the  secale 
cornutum  certainly  increased  the  severity 
of  the  symptoms  ;  and  the  discharge, 
which  was  moderate  at  first,  and  thin,  be- 
cameafterwardscopious,  thick,  andsome- 
times  tinged  with  blood.  The  pulse  was 
also  feverish,  and  shar]);  the  skin  wanner 
than  naturally.  This  patient  is  of  a  very 
costive  habit,  but  has  great  aversion  to 
take  purgatives.  Had  we  used  them 
j^reviously,  or  simultaneously  with  the 
secale,  we  could  perhaps  have  obtained 
a  better  result.  This  was  necessarily 
done  after  we  had  resorted  to  the  other 
usual  means  generally  employed  for  that 
complaint. 

SHORT    NOTES    OF    OTHER    CASES, 
BY  DR.  RYAN. 

Case  VIIL— M.  M.,  tet.  22.  Has 
contracted  gonoiThoea  from  her  husband ; 
became  a  patient  under  my  care  at  St. 
John's  Dispensary,  Sept.  12th,  1833. 
Has  been  two  months  ill. 

She  was  ordered  Jiss.  Secale  in  twelve 
powders,  one  to  be  taken  three  times 
a- day. 

Sept.  16th. — Discharge  nearly  gone. 
To  continue. 

23d. — Discharge  has  entirely  ceased. 

Case  IX.— Charles  C,  set,  22.  Has 
suffered  from  gleet  for  six  months.  Com- 
menced the  secale  vSept.  17th,  1833,  and 
on  the  23d  was  nearly  well.  He  has 
taken  a  variety  of  medicines,  but  nothing 
stopped  the  discharge  so  rapidly  as  the 
powders. 

Case  X.— G.  S.,  set.  34.  Has  been 
six  months  affected  with  gleet.  He 
commenced  the  secale  Oct.  30th :  took 
twenty-four  powders  without  any  bene- 
fit. This  was  a  morning  patient,  and 
had  the  medicine  of  a  druggist,  and  per- 
haps it  was  bad. 

Case  XI. — A.  B.,  set.  34,  has  suf- 
fered from  gleet  for  eight  months.  He 
was  cured  by  12  doses  of  the  secale 
cornutum. 

Case  XII.— T.   A.    H.,  set.    19,    ap- 
plied  to  me,  November  5,  1833.     Has 
has   had   gonon-hoea   for  the  first  time. 
Symptoms  severe.     Ordered  the  secale. 
'  November  8th. — Discharge  more  co- 
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pious.       Ardor   uriiiie  severe.      Secale 
omitted. 

Ordered  Carbonate  of  Soda  in  barley- 
water,  or  linseed-tea,  &.C. 

In  this  case  I  did  not  e.xpect  much 
benefit  from  the  secale,  but  was  resolved 
to  try  it.  Every  medical  practitioner  is 
aware  that  a  first  f^onorrlicea  is  much 
more  severe  and  indomitable  than  when 
the  patient  has  had  the  disease  frequent- 
ly, or  when  the  acute  symptoms  have 
ceased.  But  as  I  have  known  cubebs 
repeatedly  arrest  o^onorrhoea  in  the  acute 
stage,  I  saw  no  oojection  to  employ  the 
secale  cornutum. 

From  the  above  facts  it  appears  to  us 
quite  evident  that  the  secale  cornutum 
Jias  a  peculiar  action  on  the  mucous 
membranes;  but  if  exhibited  when  there 
is  a  state  of  acute  inflammation,  their 
morbid  secretions  may  be  considerably 
increased  :  on  the  contrary,  w  hen  a 
more  chronic  form  of  inflammation  does 
exist,  the  secale  cornutum  may  have  a 
beneficial  influence  in  arresting  their 
preternatural  discharge. 

Tliese  deductions  being  in  perfect  ac- 
cord uith  what  has  been  already  re- 
marked, on  the  efficacy  of  the  ergot  of 
rye  in  htcmoiTliages  and  leucorrhcea, 
we  think  Dr.  Spajrani's  as.serlions  on 
this  point  j)retty  correct.  If  any  seda- 
tive or  anti-stimulant  property  on  the 
capillary   vessels  of  the  mucous   mem- 


branes may  be  ascribed  to  the  secale  cor- 
nutum, as  Dr.  Spajrani  is  inclined  to 
believe,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  true, 
that  in  Case  IV.  of  gononhopa,  where 
redness  and  swelling  round  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra  existed,  these  appear- 
ances subsided  under  the  influence  of 
the  secale,  and  that  in  some  instances 
of  hsemorrhage  the  ])atients  were  com- 
plaining of  great  general  prostration 
and  fain tness;  but  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, felt  stronger,  and  their  pulse  ap- 
peared to  us  more  excited ;  when  in 
VII.  and  XII.  cases  of  gonorrhrea,  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  were  considera- 
bly increased.  Are  some  of  the  former 
symptoms  to  be  ascribed  to  tiie  narcotic 
influence  on  the  nervous  system,  rather 
than  to  any  real  sedative  property  of 
this  remedy  ?  We  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve so.  We  were  much  pleased  to  find 
out  that  MM.  Trousseaux  et  Maison- 
neuve  are  of  the  same  opinion  on  this 
point. 

Now  to  give  a  more  satisfactory  idea 
of  our  result  on  the  employment  of  the 
secale  cornutum  in  htemorrhagcs  and 
leucorrhoea,  we  put  down  all  the  dif- 
ferent instances  of  hiemorrhage  and 
those  of  Icucorrhrt-a  in  the  following 
tabular  form,  indicating  the  result  of  all 
the  cases  of  hiemorrhages  and  leucor- 
rhffia  which  came  under  our  observation 
from  the  Ifilh  of  April,  1832,  to  the  4th 
November,  1833,  and  were  treated  with 
the  secale  coniutum. 


DifTerent  forms  of 
the  Disease. 

Total  iintnber 
of  Cases. 

Successful 
Cases. 

Unsuccessful 
Cases. 

UEMARKS. 

!\Ienorrliagia  -  - 
Ila-morrliage  ") 
from  the  rec-  > 
turn    -  -  -  -  J 
Hcematemesis  - 
Kpistaxis    -  -  - 
IIa?uioi)toc  -  -  - 
Leucorrhoea  -  - 

Total  -  -  - 

12 
2 

4* 

1 

1 

10 

8 
2 

3 

1 
1 
7 

4 

0 

It 
0 
0 
3 

•  We  include  in  the  whole  num- 
ber the  case  treated  by  Dr.  Mac- 
michael,  at  the  Aliddlesex  Hospital. 

1  We  put  down  as  an  unsuccess- 
ful case,  the  first  atluclc  of  the  dis- 
ease of  Klizabeth  Pilcher  (Case 
\'I.),  although,  oil  the  second,  the 
Bt'cale  turned  out  very  henedcial, 
when  given  in  a  proper  dose. 

30 

22 

8 

fiote. — We  did  not  put  down  in  this  can  say,  from  the  limited  number  of  ob- 

tablc    the  ca.ses  of  gonorrlm-a,  because  senations  on  this  sulyect,  is,  tliat  ]>er- 

they    were  related  merely   to  shew  the  haps  the  ergot  of  rye  may  be  found  of 

effrrls,  and  not  tlie  efficaci/,  of  tlie  .se-  some  ser\  ice  in  the  more  chronic  form  of 

cale  cornutum  on   that  disease.     All  we  that  disease. 
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Of  the  unsuccessful  cases  of  menor- 
rhag-ia,  the  first  was  a  woman  who  had 
a  copious  loss  of  blood  from  the  vagina, 
with  great  tenderness  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen,  and  pains  round  the 
groins  and  loins.  Her  pulse  was  such 
as  would  have  induced  us  to  bleed  her, 
had  we  not  w  ished  to  try  the  secale  cor- 
nutum  in  this  case  ;  which  Avas  the  se- 
cond that  came  under  our  observation 
since  we  beg-an  to  employ  this  remedy. 
Five  g-rains  of  this  remedy  w  ere  ordered 
to   be  taken   three  times   a  day.      The 

Eowders  wei'e  continued  for  three  days, 
ut  the  pains  and  loss  of  blood  were 
considerably  increased.  They  were 
suspended,  she  was  bled  from  the  arm, 
and  astringent  medicines  were  ordered, 
A\hich  cured  her  very  soon.  This  un- 
iavourable  result  led  us  to  adopt  ano- 
ther mode  of  practice  in  the  following- 
case  (the  second  of  those  related  to  the 
Society),  which  succeeded  very  well — 
viz.  to  bleed  fii-st,  and  then  g^i^e  the 
secale. 

The  second  w  as  a  stout  woman,  who, 
at  her  regular  period,  was  taken  ill,  but 
the  bloody  discharge  was  very  profuse, 
and  went  on  more  or  less  for  nine  weeks. 
Had  great  pains  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen  and  round  the  loins.  Her 
pulse  appeared  weak.  Five  grains  of 
the  secale  w  ere  ordered,  to  be  taken  every 
second  hour.  Three  days  afterwards,  she 
was  not  better,  and  felt  an  increase  of 
the  pains  after  taking  her  powders.  Her 
pulse  was  stronger.  She  stated  having 
had  a  miscarriage  about  four  months 
ago.  She  was  bled,  and  directed  to  take 
the  secale  only  three  times  a  day  ;  from 
which  she  felt  worse,  and  it  Avas  then 
suspended,  and  other  means  adopted. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  Sarah 
Jones,  set.  33,  married,  admitted  Sep- 
tember 2,  1833.  Has  had  five  chil- 
dren, and  miscanied  twice  ;  the  second 
time  five  weeks  ago,  at  which  time  she 
lost  a  great  deal  of  l)lood.  Three  weeks 
afterwards,  finding  herself  better,  she 
started  from  some  place  in  the  country  and 
came  home  home  to  London,  a  distance 
of  80  miles.  She  was  taken  ill  again  on 
her  journey,  and  lost  a  great  deal  of 
blood.  She  continued  so,  more  or  less, 
till  August  31st.  On  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember the  hseniorrhage  became  very 
violent,  and  she  came  to  our  Dispensary 
the  following  day,  and  was  under  our 
care.     She   does  not  complain  of  any 


gnat  pain,  but  in  her  left  iliac  region 
and  loins.  Her  complexion  is  very  pale, 
and  tJiere  is  great  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries;  but  her  pulse  is  certainly  weak 
and  empty.  Her  head  feels  heavy ;  her 
bowels  are  costive. 

R  Pulv.  Secalis  Comuti,  ^ijj-  divide 
in  Pulv.  xsiv.  Pulv.  j.  3tia  quaque 
bora  sutnen.  viz.  about  7  grains  every 
three  hours. 

A  mixture,  witli  a  drachm  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia  and  two  scruples  of  rhu- 
barb, in  six  ounces  of  water,  was  also 
given — a  Avine-glassful  of  which  was  to 
be  taken  every  night,  or  night  and 
morning,  if  her  bowels  were  not  open. 

Sept.  oth. — She  was  sick,  and  vomited 
twice  after  taking  the  first  powders,  but 
felt  only  a  sense  of  sickness  afterwards 
at  each  time  she  took  her  powders.  Had 
some  giddiness,  but  the  pains  in  her 
loins  and  side  Avere  relieved.  The 
bloody  discharge  is  reduced  very  much, 
and  she  states  that  it  was  so  soon  after 
having  taken  a  fcAv  of  her  poAvders. 
Bowels  regularly  open.  Soon  after 
having"  taken  a  poAvder,  she  feels  "  a 
g'eneral  sense  of  Aveakness  all  over,  from 
the  head  to  the  tip  of  her  fing-ers  and 
toes,  as  if  she  could  not  stand  ;  then  she 
feels  sick."  Action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  less  violent;  pulse  more  natural. 

The  mixture  to  be  continued,  and  the 
powders  to  be  taken  only  every  four 
hours. 

12th. — She  is  better  ;  discharge  very 
much  diminished,  and  less  coloured. 
The  powders  continue  to  make  her  sick 
and  Aveak. 

Continue  AA'ith  powders. 

16th. — Feels  very  sick  Avith  her  poAv- 
ders;  discharge  a  great  deal  increased ; 
but  she  thinks  her  time  to  be  unAvell  is 
V  er}'  near.  The  secale  was  discontinued, 
and  she  was  gradually  doing  Avell  under 
the  use  of  the  foUoAving  pills : — 

F<  Ferri  Sulph.  gr.  i.;  Ext.  Rhei,  gr.  iij. 
M.  ft.  pil.  ter  die  sumend. 

These  pills  aa  ere  continued  until  the 
7th  October,  when  she  Avas  discharged 
cured.  Under  these  remedies,  the  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart  and  the  excessive 
arterial  action  Avere  reduced  to  tl)eir  na- 
tural standard,  and  the  patient  got  soon 
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ht'ttcr  from  that  sense  of  general  pros- 
tration of  which  she  coniplaineu  so 
much  before. 

Althouofh  we  put  down  tliis  with  the 
unsuccessful cai^es,  still  we  thought  that, 

1)ropcrly  speakinf';',  it  shoiild  not  have 
•con  consiclcrcd  entirely  so,  for  the  litv- 
niorrhag-e  increased  in  consef|uence  of 
her  havinji^  taken  the  secaJe  when  near 
her  period  of  menstruation.  This  was 
the  reason  whicl)  induced  us  to  say  in 
another  ])lace,  that  "  only  in  two  or 
three  eases  of  mononha<;ia  the  loss  of 
Mood  was  remarkably  increased  by  the 
action  of  the  remedy." 

The  Fourth  unsuccessful  C.^se  of 
menorrhaijia  is  that  of  Mary  Ann  May, 
ajfcd  22,  married,  admitted  the  4th  of 
November,  1S:J3. 

She  had  mi.scarried  a  short  time  ajjo, 
and  was  labouring-  under  i)rofusemenor- 
rhag-ia  for  several  days.  Was  complain- 
ing of  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  and  loins.  She  is  a  thin  and 
delicate-lookinsf  w  oman :  her  pulse  ap- 
peared to  us  ratlier  weak. 

Fire  g^rains  of  the  sccale  cornutum  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

Nov.  7th.—  She  has  been  much  worse : 
tlie  hffmorrhaiTC  increased  very  much, 
w  ith  spasmodic  ])ains  in  the  hy])ogastric 
region,  and  had  giddiness,  and  pains 
along  her  thighs  and  legs.  She  took 
only  six  powders,  and  as  soon  as  she 
left  them  off  the  pains  decrea.sed.     Her 

1)ul.se  was  (|uick  and  sharp,  but  emj)ty. 
FIcr  bowels  arc  rather  costive.  The 
following  mixture  was  ordered  : — 

R  Mafifnesia?  Sulphatis,  Jj.;  Antimonii 
Tartarizati,  in",  ii.;  Aqnai  Fontis  f. 
Jviij.  ."\I.  ('jath.  parvul.  j.  bis  terve 
die  sumcnd. 

21st. — After  the  first  glass  of  her  me- 
dicint',  she  vomited  several  times,  after 
^^  liicb  the  hiemorrhage  suddenly  ceased, 
and  she  felt  a  good  deal  bettir:  this  was 
the  nason  slic  did  not  attend  before. 
Now  the  hiemorrhage  returns  a  little,  if 
she  has  to  exert  herself  too  much. 

The  sccale  eorn'itnm  was  attain  ordered 
to  1)0  taken,  only  two  or  three  times  a 
day. 

2.0tii.  — •  Tiie    hu-niorrhagc    entirely 


ceased  last  Thursday  evening  (2 1st,) 
after  liaving  taken  one  of  her  powders, 
which  she  c(mtinned  taking  till  to-day. 
She  felt  some  pain  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  but  a  great  deal  less  than 
at  the  first  time  she  took  them*. 

In  using  the  secale  cornutum,  we 
preferred  to  give  it  in  powder,  as  Dr. 
S)»ajrani  did,  being  also  the  most  econo- 
mical and  con\  enient  way  in  a  Dispen- 
sary practice.  We  seldom  ordered  it  in 
more  than  five  or  six-grain  doses,  more 
or  less  f Vecpiently  repeated,  according  to 
the  violence  of  the  case,  or  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  concomitant  symptoms. 
We  purj)osely  avoided  to  give  the  secale 
intermixed  with  other  medicine;  but  we 
were  sometimes  obliged  to  modify  by 
other  means  the  morbid  condition  of 
those  parts  or  organs  over  which  our  re- 
medy had  to  exert  its  powerful  action ; 
w  hen  at  other  times  it  ^vas  necessary  to 
get  clear  of  those  irritating  causes  which 
would  have  counteracted  its  beneficial 
influence;  as,  for  example,  the  eraploy- 
ment  of  ])urgatives,  when  the  bowels 
were  costive.  This,  however,  can  never 
be  an  objection  to  our  practice,  as  that 
must  be  always  the  case  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  any  other  remedies,  wjiich 
are  given  with  a  peculiar  object.  Al- 
though the  criterion  of  the  post  hoc, 
eryo  propter  hoc,  be  not  alw  ays  correct, 
still  we  believe  that,  in  our  profession, 
when  violent  symptoms  are  present,  and 
\\e  employ  remedies  of  acknov*ledged 
activity  with  the  view  of  curing  them, 
if  we  obtain  a  favourable  and  constant 
result  for  a  sufficient  number  of  times, 
we  may  begin  to  believe  that  criterion 
sufficiently  correct.  The  weight  of  such 
a  conclusion  is  moreover  increased  by 
th(^  niiirormity  of  results  obtained  by 
difl'erenl  individuals,  and  in  different 
countries.  Therefore  tlie  follow  ingccmi- 
prehensive  view  of  the  general  results 
of  the  secale  conuitum  iii  hiemorrhages 
and  leueorrhua,  will  periiaps  leave  a 
mcne  striking  impres.sion  of  the  real 
efficacy  of  that  renu'dy  in  the  treatment 
of  those  classes  of  diseases. 

[The   table  referred  to  will  be  found  in   iiejt 
jMige.] 


'  Thin  cote,  which  c»ni-,'  under  oiirobnerratlon 
Ronie  time  after  hiivliig  written  the  first  l>«rl  of 
thU  l>ii|ier,  aim  net  there  nuiitlotud. 
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Tabular  Epitome  of  all  the  Cases  of  H.emorrh.age   and   Leucorrh(ea,  which 
came  to  our  knowledge  since  Dr.  Spajrani's  Publication,  cured  by  the  Secale 
CoHNUTUM,  bi/  different  Practitioners  in  Italy,  France,  and  England. 

Where,  and  by  whom, 
treated. 

o 
o 

S 

o 

u, 

— 

17 

4 

7 
8 

13 

1 

1 
1 

(t) 
1 

21 
2 
2 

78 

Different  kinds  of 
Hifimorrhages  : 

from  the 

a 
si 
c 
u 

a 

(*) 
*8 

(*) 

7 

(*) 
15 

Where  published  or  recorded. 

S 
o 

8 

2 
3 

13 

1 

*8 
37 

1 

2 
2 

5 

g 

5 

2 

1 

i 
i 

2 
12 

•a 
•a 

2 
2 

i 

c 

i 
i 

2 
4 

E 

a 

2 
2 

1 
c 

i 

1 

In  Italy. 

Dr.  Spajrani 

Dr.  Pignacco  .... 

Dr.  Gabini 

Dr.  Bazzoni    .... 

In  France. 
MM.  Trousseaux? 
et  Maisoneuve  ^ 

In  England. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall 
Dr.  Lanyon     .... 

Mr.  Bright 

Mr.H.  A.  O'Slea. 
Dr.  Macmichael . . 

Dr.  Negri     

Mr.  Nettlefold 

Dr.  Ryan 

Totals 

jOmodei's  Annali,  for  March  1830; 

I  Lancet,  February  oth,  1831. 
Do.  No.  for  May- June  1830 ;  Lancet,  do. 
Do.  No.  for  February  and  March  1831. 
Do.  do. 

5  Bulletin  General  de  Therapeutiquej 
I  Lancet,  March  30th,  1833. 

Lond.  Med.-Phvs.  Joum.  March  1829. 

Lancet,  for  March  13th,  1833. 

Do.  for  April  13th,  1833. 

Do.  do. 

Dr.  Negri's  paper,  Case  vii. 

Do. 

Do.  Cases  xii.  and  xiii. 

Do.  Cases  xiy.  and  xv. 

(*)  We  mean  those  who  have  used  it  successfully  in  this  disease,  but  the  number  was  not  stated, 
(t)  Number  not  stated ;  but  Mr.  O'S.  employed  the  secale  iu  haemorrhages  for  the  last  two  years — 
"  with  invariable  success." 

case  of 
STRANGULATED  HERNIA: 

ADVANTAGES  OF  DIVIDING  THE   STRICTIRE 
EXTERIOR  TO  THE  PERITONEAL  SAC. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  should  feel  extremely  obliged  by  hav- 
ing' the  following  case  published  iu  an 
early  number  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 
as  it  most  fully  exemplifies,  not  only 


the  practicability  of  dividing  the  stric- 
ture in  strangulated  hernia  exterior  to 
the  peritoneal  sac,  but  it  also  establishes, 
in  my  opinion,  the  great  advantage 
which  may  be  derived  from  this  mode  of 
operation,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  Aston 
Key. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Bransby  B.  Cooper. 

New-street,  Dec.  4,  1833. 

Rebecca  Watt,  aet.  41,  an  unmanied 
woman,  of  irritable  disposition,  was  ad- 
mitted into  Esther  ward,  Nov.  20,  1833, 
with  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia. 
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She  states  that  ten  years  ag'o  she  had 
a  child,  and  that  since  that  time  she 
has  been  frequently  subject  to  spasmodic 
pains  of  the  bowels,  occasioned,  as  she 
describes,  by  accumulations  of  flatus. 
About  five  years  a<jo  she  perceived, 
while  in  bed,  a  small  tumor,  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut  in  her  rifjht  i^roin  :  it 
was  soft  to  the  touch,  and  readily  re- 
turned into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
by  fjentlo  i)ressure.  This  tumor  \n  ould 
occasionally  descend,  and  as  quickly 
disa]ipcar,  without  <ji\in<J^  anv  trouble; 
she,  therefore,  did  not  consult  any  one 
upon  the  subject.  About  four  years  ag'o, 
without  bein<^  able  to  attribute  it  to  an}' 
a]i])arent  cause,  a  similar  swelling-  ap- 
peared on  the  left  thii;;!!,  and  \Uiuh  she 
was  able  to  ])u>h  back  into  the  abdomen, 
althouirh  with  rather  more  ditiiculty 
than  the  swelling-  on  the  opposite  side. 
In  this  state  she  continued,  frequently 
haviu','-  the  hernia  descend,  but  unat- 
tended with  much  inconvenience  until 
Tuesday,  the  19th  of  November,  when, 
after  a  day  of  hard  work,  the  tumor  on 
the  left  side  became  irreducible,  and  so 
painful  that  she  could  scarcely  stand 
\n  the  erect  posture ;  her  bowels  became 
at  the  same  time  consti])ated.  The  next 
moniinjj;,  feelin«f  herself  no  better,  she 
foniented  her  abdomen  with  wann  water, 
which  seemed  for  a  time  to  relieve  the 
ur<fency  of  her  sym])toms,  and  she  took 
a  dose  of  castor  oil,  but  which  she  imme- 
diately rejected  from  her  stomach. 

Nov.  t20th. — The  bowels  not  being-  re- 
lieved, and  all  her  symj)toms  remaininpf, 
attended  witii  insuperable  constipation, 
she  aj)plied  at  Guy's  Hospital  for  relief. 
<)a  admission,  she  com]dained  of  ])ain 
<>\<  r  the  uhole  surface  oi  the  abdomen, 
with  constant  sensation  of  nausea;  the 
tumor  (Ui  the  left  side  Mas  aiiout  the 
size  <d'  an  egg,  and  very  tense;  ])ulse 
1M>;  with  some  little  anxiety  of  counte- 
nance. .\ttinipts  were  made  to  reduce 
the  hernia:  the  taxis  not  succeediigf,  ice 
was  ordered  to  be  ajiplicd,  but  which 
j)ro<luced  no  change  for  the  better;  .ind 
at  H  o'clock,  P.M.  six  hours  alter  admis- 
si(Ui,  the  o])eration  was  proposed,  and 
immediately  acceded  to.  The  details  of 
tlic  (qiiration  need  not  be  related,  as  it 
was  ]H  rfonned  in  the  usual  manner, 
until  the  sac  was  exposed,  which  was 
fouiiil  slill  as  tense  as  when  covered  bv 
tiie  skin,  superficial    fascia,  and   fascia 

Iiriqiria  :  the   dinclor  was  then   |iassed 
letvMcn  the   fasciji   projiria  and  hernial 
.•«ac,  and    llie  stricture   freely   divided; 


upon  « liieh  the  sac  became  immediately 
flaccid,  indicating  the  passag-e  of  part  of 
its  contents  into  the  cavity  of  tne  ab- 
domen, when,  by  applying-  a  gentle 
pressure,  the  whole  of  the  tumor  disap- 
peared. 

The  patient  immediately  expressed 
herself  relieved,  and  seemed  totally  free 
from  all  those  sympt(»ms  of  collapse 
which  usually  attend  the  common  ope- 
ration on  strangulated  hernia,  in  which 
the  peritoneal  cavity  is  o])enod. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  were  then 
hrougiit  in  apposition,  and  retained  there 
by  sutures.  She  seemed  to  suffer  but 
little  from  the  operation,  her  pulse  being 
still  l)ut  96,  full,  compressible,  and  regu- 
lar. She  was  then  placed  in  bed,  and 
desired  to  be  ke])t  perfectly  quiet,  and 
to  take  no  medicine  until  it  might  be 
considered  requisite. 

Nov.  21st.  —  Has  slept  during  the 
night,  the  bowels  have  been  copiously 
opened,  countenance  natural,  pulse  96 
and  regular,  and  makes  no  complaint 
beyond  an  uncomfortable  sensation  from 
frequent  eructation  ;  she  may  in  fact  be 
described  as  being  free  from  any  unfa- 
voural)le  symptom. 

To  detail  the  supervening  symptoms, 
from  the  period  of  the  operation  to  the 
jiresent  moment,  would  be  tedious,  as 
she  had  no  symptom  beyond  what 
would  be  expected  from  the  return  of 
a  strangulated  hernia  by  the  application 
of  the  taxis,  exceiiting  a  discharge  from 
the  wound,  which  is  now  nearly  healed 
by  granulation,  and  she  may  be  pro- 
nounced in  a  state  of  convalescence.  If 
there  be  any  fact  worthy  of  notice,  it 
may  be  the  torpid  state  of  the  bowels, 
which  have  recpiired  the  frecpient  admi- 
nistration of  purgati*  es,  but  which,  how- 
exr,  ha\e  in»arial)ly  acted  as  desired. 

1  may  mentinu,  ho\v<\er,  injustice  to 
this  mode  of  o])ei-aling,  that  the  patient 
was  far  from  beingone  fav(unal)le  to  the 
hope  of  reco\«ry,  being  exceedingly  ir- 
ritable, and  frcun  her  habits,  as  the  ser- 
vant in  a  puldic-house,  very  liable  to  be 
excited,  without  much  constitutional 
jiower  to  resist  its  ill  effects. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some  cri- 
ti(-s,  tliat  there  are  not  as  yet  a  sufticient 
number  of  cases  to  estal)lish  this  mode 
of  practice;  and  they  pcrbajts  found  their 
opinion  upon  the  fact,  that  it  is  an  ope- 
ration whieli  was  formerly  r<M-oiiiineii(ied, 
and  has  suiisecpicully  iieen  ab  indoiied  ; 
tluTefore  requirinii'  some  \erv  «-fficient 
rea.son  lo  show,  \t  by  it  should  be  again 
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adopted.  This,  I  tlniik,  may  be  uiade 
evident,  when  we  consider  tlie  early 
period  at  which  this  operation  was  first 
proposed, — a  period  \vhen  little  or  no- 
thing was  understood  of  the  fascia  trans- 
versalis,  or  the  arrang-ement  of  the  fibres 
of  the  transversalis  nuiscle — parts  as  es- 
sentially connected  with  all  the  pheno- 
mena attending  this  disease  as  Mith  the 
minute  anatomy  of  hernia. 

It  is  ill  consequence  of  the  discovery 
of  these  structures  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
then,  that  this  plan  may  now  be  adopted 
upon  principle,  as  it  is  proved  that  the 
real  seat  of  stricture  is  much  more  fre- 
quently dependent  upon  them,  than  upon 
the  hernial  sac :  and  although  our  pre- 
decessors may  have  discovered,  in  the 
firogress  of  operating,  that  the  stricture 
lad  been  removed,  without  opening  the 
peritoneal  sac,  still  they  must  have  re- 
mained ignorant  of  the  true  cause  of  the 
strangulation,  they  had  thus,  as  it  were, 
by  accident  relieved. 

Although  this  plan  has  both  been 
adopted  and  recommended  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  still  I  feel  to  Mr.  Key  it  is  to  be 
attributed,  the  recommendation  of  at- 
tempting it  in  all  cases  of  hernia ;  as  he 
considei-s  it  to  be  a  mere  modification  of 
the  taxis,  and  that  it  converts  an  opera- 
tion, formidable  from  the  opening  of  a 
large  serous  cavity,  into  a  "  simple  in- 
cised wound  of  the  abdominal  parietes." 

An  objection  has  been  made  to  this 
mode  of  operating-,  from  its  preventing 
the  opportunity  of  examining  the  real 
state  of  the  contents  of  the  hernial  sac. 
To  this  Mr.  Key  very  properly  replies, 
who  ^^  ould  hesitate  to  return  a  strang'u- 
lated  hernia  by  the  emplo^nnent  of  the 
taxis,  unless,  indeed,  there  were  some 
external  signs  of  such  disorganization 
of  the  intestine  as  would  render  its  re- 
duction unsafe  ? 

In  this  view  I  perfectly  agree  with  my 
colleague,  believing  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  hernial  sac,  and  the  feel  of 
its  contents  through  it,  will  always  en- 
able the  surgeon  to  fonn  nearly  as  cor- 
rect a  judgment  in  this  mode  of  operat- 
ing as  if  he  could  actually  see  the  parts : 
at  any  rate,  that  the  additional  evidence 
is  too  dearly  purchased  by  opening  the 
peritoneum. 

Nothing  could  be  more  convincing  of 
the  truth  of  this  view ,  than  the  appear- 
ance of  the  patient  above  alluded  to,  as 
contrasted  with  the  alarming  symptoms 
invariably  coucomitant  witli  the  usual 
mode  of  operating. 


I  have  operated  for  stangnilated  iier- 
nia  at  least  thirty  times,  and  never  saw 
any  case,  however  successfully  the  ope- 
ration went  on,  in  which  the  patient  did 
not  undergo  a  considerable  change  upon 
the  opening  of  the  hernial  sac  ;  indicat- 
ing the  symptoms  of  collapse  more  or 
less  severely,  and  too  frequently  termi- 
nating fatally,  by  producing-  a  peculiar 
inflammatory  state  of  the  peritoneum, 
over  which  the  surgeon  has  little  or  no 
control,  as  the  patient  is  liable  to  sink 
from  the  remedies  necessary  to  subdue 
the  action.  I  believe  I  may  say  that  mv 
practice  has  not  been  less  successful  than 
that  of  other  surgeons  in  this  metropolis, 
where  the  common  mode  of  operating 
has  been  foUovA  ed  ;  nor  can  I  think  that 
the  continuance  of  that  mode  will  ever 
lead  to  happier  results  :  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  consider  that  when  the  contents 
of  a  hernial  sac  can  be  returned,  without 
opening-  the  peritoneum,  the  patient  will 
be  exposed  to  no  greater  danger  than 
when  the  taxis  alone  has  been  employed. 
It  is  true,  that  in  some  cases  of  old 
hernioe,  the  surgeon  may  not  be  ena- 
bled to  empty  the  sac  by  this  opera- 
tion, or  he  may  be  enabled  only  to  re- 
turn a  part  of  its  contents  :  in  the  first 
case,  he  can  still  adopt  the  old  plan, 
without  having  exposed  his  patient  to 
any  fartiier  risk ;  and  in  the  second, 
it  is  for  him  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  sac 
which  he  has  returned,  has  been  the 
part  strangulated;  thus  rendering  the 
operation  sufficient.  This  point  may  re- 
quire considerable  nicety  of  judgment ; 
but  should  a  doubt  remain,  the  patient 
must  be  carefully  watched,  and  if  the 
symptoms  of  strang-ulation  continue 
some  hours  unrelieved,  the  surgeon  may 
finish  the  operation  by  opening  the  sac ; 
as  the  patient  will  have  sustained  no  ad- 
ditional injury  from  the  previous  steps 
adopted. 

Another  circumstance  which,  in  my 
opinion,  may  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  this  operation,  is  the  advancement 
which  has  been  made  in  the  pathology 
of  the  different  tissues ;  leading  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  on  the  adherent,  and  not 
on  the  free  or  secreting  surfaces  of  the 
serous  and  mucous  membranes,  which 
inflammation  usually  commences ;  and 
therefore  the  cause  of  stricture  is  more 
frequently  on  the  external  than  on  the 
internal  side  of  the  peritoneal  sac. 

This  mode  of  operating  may  not  ob- 
tain converts  so  readily  as  it  deserv  es ; 
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i'or  it  requires  a  perfect  knowledg'e  <if 
the  anatomy  of  the  parts  to  he  eiiahled 
to  define  each  distinct  layer,  and  recog-- 
nize  the  peritoneal  sac  when  exposed; 
whereas,  in  the  common  operation,  little 
more  need  be  kno«ii  than  the  ap]n  ar- 
ances  of  the  intestine  and  omentum, 
when  their  coverino-s  are  removed. 


ANATOMY  OF  HERNIA— MR. 
GUTHRIE'S  ('LAI3I.S. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Guzettt. 

Sin, 
In  the  la.st  nnmber  of  your  joinnal  a 
"  Lecturer  on  Anatomy"  takes  uj)  the 
subject  of  llie  discussion  between  3Ir. 
Guthrie  and  Mr.  Key,  desiring-  to  assist 
your  readers  in  oet'tiui;-  "  at  the  chief 
point  in  dispute,"  and  apparently  to  as- 
sio-n  to  Mr.  Guthrie  his  due  proportion 
of  merit,  as  far  as  the  anatomy  of  in- 
guinal liernia  is  concerned. 

"  The  chief  point  in  dispute"  is  said 
to  be  the  question,  "  what  are  the  pre- 
cise boundaries  of  the  spermatic  cord 
immediately  on  its  entrance  from  the 
abdomen  into  the  ing-uinal  canal?"  To 
this  I  do  not  object.  It  is  stated  by  "  a 
Lecturer,"  that  Mr.  (iuthrie's  "  observa- 
tions lead  him  to  describe  four  varieties 
in  the  relation  of  these  ])arts."  In  his 
work  on  Hernia  Mr.  (iuthrie  does  not — 
at  least  distinctly — do  this.  In  his  let- 
ter replying  to  one  of  Mr.  Key's,  he  does 
s«(,  though  not  from  his  own  "  observa- 
tions." Two  of  the  varieties  alluded  to 
are  ordinarily  described  ;  the  third  be- 
longs to  Sir  .\.  Coojicr;  and  the  fointh 
is  claimed  bv  Mr.  (Juthrie  as  his  disco- 
very. Thf  I.ecturer  on  Anatomy  savs, 
that  it  "  does  not  appear  that  he  may 
not  justly  lay  claim  toil;"  and  after- 
wards calls  Mr.  (iuthrii-'s  description 
"  an  observation  peculiar  to  him." 

On  tlie  diderence  between  Messrs. 
(iuthrie  and  Ki  y  I  sli;ill  say  nothing; 
I  pnipo.se  confining  my  remarks  almost 
altogether  to  this  rjiiestion  —  is  Mr. 
Guthrie's  claim  to  the  discovery,  which 
is  allowed  by  "  a  Lecturer,""  just  or 
not  ? 

Mr.  Guthrie's  ol)ject  appears  to  be 
eliieHy  to  shew,  that  nuiscular  acticui 
ofti  n  nroduci  s  stricture  in  eases  of  in- 
guinal iirriii.i,  and  mIiIi  liii-  \  iew  refers 
If)  the  anatonu  of  luo  nmsiles  — the  in 


ternal  oblicpie  and  transversal  is.  In 
order  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  view  of 
the  state  of  our  knowledge  of  these  parts 
before  the  period  at  which  his  lecture 
was  delivered,  be  quotes,  with  the  ut- 
most apparent  fairness,  the  descriptions 
of  the  best  authorities.  On  this  point 
he  says,  in  his  reply*  to  Mr.  Key,  "  this 
summary  (of  opini(Mis)  is  followed — the 
reader  will  be  surprised  to  hear — by 
translations  made  by  myself  from  the 
works  of  Cloquet  and  Blandin,  with 
jiassages  in  particular  pages  of  \e\- 
peau,  occupying  three  pages;  Avhich 
translations  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  book  in  existence  hut  my  own," 
&c. 

Being,  like  your  correspondent,  "  en- 
gaged in  directing  the  anatomical  pur- 
suits of  some  of  the  rising  generation  of 
operating  surgeons,"  I  ccnisider  it,  and 
have  c(msidered  it,  my  duty  to  be  closely 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  authors  of 
repute,  especially  on  a  subject  of  such 
importance.  It  so  hajipeued  that  I  at- 
tended Mr.  Guthrie's  Ivcctures  on  Her- 
nia at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  having 
])reviously  heard  it  noised  that  he  was 
about  to  give  new  views  of  the  anatomy. 
I  was  astonished  to  hear,  in  one  of  the 
lectures,  a  variety  in  the  disposition  of 
the  transversalis  menti«med  as  if  it  were 
the  ordinary  condition  of  that  muscle, 
and  still  more  astonished  to  hear  Mr. 
Guthriestate  to  behisdiscovery  that  which 
I  had  read  several  years  previouslv. 

But,  to  tlie  ])oint  :  in  3Ir.  Guthrie's 
book  the  extract  from  Cloquet  begins  at 
])age  13  of  the  French  writer's  essav, 
and  ends  with  the  same  page.  The  quo- 
tation correctly  makes  Cloquet  sav,  that 
the  spermatic  cord  slides  beneath  the  in- 
ferior fil)resof  the  internal  ohiif/ue  mus- 
cle ;  if  is  omitted  to  be  stated  that  it  is 
further  said  at  page  IS,  "  In  most  sul>- 
jccts  the  cord  passes  beneath  the  nui.scle, 
and  draws  with  it  some  fibres  to  form 
the  creniiister,  whose  arches  are  then 
only  in  front  of  il ;  in  other  cases,  how- 
ever, the  cord  nasses  evidentlv  through 
the  muKcle,  and  then  the  archini:  fil'res 
of  the  cremaster  are  not  «uily  in  front, 
but  also  behind  the  cord."  On  thes.inie 
subject  Scarjiaf  says,  "  The  lower  mus- 
cular fil)res  of  the  internal  oblique  se- 
parate fnmi  each  other,  to  allow  the  sper- 
matic cord  to  pass  between  them."  Mr. 
Guthrie's    statement    of    the    result    oi 
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Cloquet's  rcsearclics  on  the  anatomy  of 
the  internal  oblique  is,  then,  incorrect. 
Are  not  the  omissions  material  ?  Might 
not  the  fact  of  a  hernia  having  passed 
through  the  fibres  of  this  muscle  cause 
stricture  ? 

Again,  as  to  the  transrersalis,  "  the 
chief  point  in  dispute,"  Mr.  Guthrie 
gives  a  short  extract  from  Cloquet,  con- 
sisting of  the  concluding  part  of  one 
paragraph,  and  the  commencement  of 
another.  This,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  cor- 
rect ;  but  b}'  reading  to  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  —  three  lines  of  which  are 
translated  by  Mr.  Guthrie —we  find  a 
description  of  that  very  "  variety,"  to 
the  discovery  of  which  he  lays  claim— 
a  claim  allowed  by  "  a  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy." 

Mr.  Guthrie  writes  thus  (p.  13),  "  In 
the  demonstration  of  these  parts  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Collegeof  surgeons,  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  shewing  the  transver- 
salis  muscle  advancing  fleshy  or  mus- 
cular until  it  reached  the  spermatic  cord ; 
a  portion  of  it  then  took  tlie  usual  course 
above  and  over  it,  whilst  another  por- 
tion passed  below  it,"  ^c.  Again,  "  the 
spermatic  cord  passed  not,  as  is  usually 
stated,  under  the  inferior  edge  of  the 
transversalis  muscle,  but  through  a  slit 
in  it,"  &c.  M.  Cloquet  says  (p.  23), 
"  The  spermatic  cord  merely  slides  be- 
neath the  lower  margin  of  the  transverse 
muscle,  opposite  the  superior  opening-  of 
the  inguinal  canal."  Here  Mr.  Guth- 
rie's extract  ends.  M.  Cloquet  next  al- 
ludes to  an  opinion  of  Scarpa  ;  and  in  a 
note  says,  that  he  had  seen  the  lower 
margin  of  the  muscle  at  a  very  conside- 
rable distance  above  the  internal  ring. 
The  following  words  next  occur:—"  I 
have  also  seen  the  spermatic  cord  enter 
th*"  inguinal  canal  passing  hetueen  the 
fibres  of  the  transverse  muscle,  which 
(fibres)  were  only  separated  without  ac- 
companying it  (the  cord),  as  those  from 
the  internal  oblique  do. 

Mr.  Guthrie  speaks  of  four  varieties. 
One  of  these  is  wholly  in  possession  of 
Sir  A.  Cooper;  two  others  are  mentioTied 
by  many  writers ;  the  fourth  may  be 
seen  to  be  described  in  a  work  written 
sixteen  years  ago.  I  apprehend  then, 
sir,  that  I  am  justified  in  refusing  my 
assent  to  the  award  of  discovery  made, 
"  quasi  ex  cathedra,"  by  a  "  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy"  to  Mr.  Guthrie. — I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Teacher  of  Anatomy. 

Dec.  2,  1?33.     , 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  a  late  number  of  one  of  the  journals, 
I  find  a  communication  from  Dr.  Clanny, 
of  Sunderland,  on  the  chemical  diagnosis 
of  cholera;  and  he  sets  out  by  stating 
as  his  opinion,  that  there  is  no  certain 
method  of  distinguishing  the  slighter 
cases  of  epidemic  cholera  from  severe 
cases  of  sporadic  English  cholera,  unless 
recourse  be  had  to  the  chemical  analysis 
of  the  blood;  —  and,  acting  on  this 
opinion,  when  he  is  called  to  a  doubtful 
case,  where  the  patient  is  labouring  un- 
der most  excruciating  spasms  of  the 
legs  and  thighs,  with  vomiting  and 
])urging  of  very  pale  evacuations,  toge- 
ther with  cold  extremities — what  does 
the  doctor  do?  why,  instead  of  attack- 
ing this  host  of  alarming  symptoms, 
and  expelling  the  enemy  vi  et  armia,  he 
draws  some  blood  from  the  patient's 
ann,  submits  it  to  an  elaborate  analysis, 
and  then  administers  his  remedies,  leav- 
ing the  patient,  perha])s^  in  the  clutches 
of  the  grim  tyrant,  while  tlie  process  of 
analysis  is  going  on.  This  practice 
may,  perhaps,  succeed  in  Sunderland, 
but  in  London  would  not,  I  fear,  be 
attended  with  much  success.  With 
all  due  deference,  I  would  suggest  to 
Dr.  C.  whether  it  would  not  be  a  safer 
and  better  practice  to  administer  a  grain 
or  two  of  solid  opium,  whether  the  dis- 
ease be  of  the  epidemic  or  sporadic  form 
of  cholera,  without  waiting  for  the  acces- 
sion of  more  formidable  symptoms,  or 
for  the  results  of  analysis,  to  determine 
the  precise  disease,  even  if  this  be  prac- 
ticable, «  hich  T  much  doubt.  And  here 
I  would,  en  passant,  congratulate  the 
w  orthy  doctor  on  his  tact  of  mauipula-- 
tion  in  the  performance  of  chemical 
analyses,  by  which  he  is  able  to  finish 
so  complex  an  analysis  as  that  of 
the  blood  in  two  hours,  and  to  ar- 
rive at  the  following-  results ;  namely, 
in  1000  grains — water,  754;  albumen, 
123;  colouring  matter,  61;  free  carbon, 
32;  fibrin,  17;  salts  and  animal  extract, 
13  grains;  and  132  cubic  inches  of  free 
carbonic  acid,  in  ^xx.  of  blood.  These 
results  were  obtained  from  the  examina- 
tion of  the  blood  drawn  from  a  patient 
labouring  under  the  symptoms  pre- 
viously alluded  to,  whence  Dr.  C.  con- 
cluded   that    the    blood    was   excellent. 
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This  aiiahsis  was  performed  in  two 
Lours,  ill  a"  room  atljoining- the  patient's : 
(hv  the  by,  Dr.  C.  loryets  to  mention  the 
time  oceiipied  in  seudin<;-  liome  for  his 
a])])aratus  and  re-ag'ents.)  If  Dr.  C 
means  by  tlie  words  excellent  blood, 
healthy  blood,  I  eaii  assure  iiim  that 
J)lood  in  Loiuhm  and  Sunderland  must 
be  very  diHerent,  whether  healthy  or 
diseased,  for  the  proportions  of  each 
constituent  not  only  difl'er,  but  he  sets 
dow n  3'2  j)er  cent,  of  iree  carbon  as  ex- 
istinjj;'  in  Jiealthy  blood.  Now,  sir,  I 
can  inform  liim,  that  no  free  carbon  ex- 
ists ill  any  variety  of  London  blood: 
perhaps  the  worthy  doctor  may  be  in- 
clined to  attribute  the  jiresence  of  free 
carbon  in  Sunderland  blood  to  the  prox- 
imity of  that  place  to  the  collieries ; — 
but,  jestin;^  apart,  will  Dr.  Clanny 
favour  us  with  the  process  by  vvliich  he 
is  able  to  separate  free  carbon,  fibrin, 
free  carbonic  acid,  \'c.  from  blood  in 
two  hours  ?  he  would  thereby  confer  an 
•)bli<;'ation  oTi  tlje  medical  profession, 
many  of  whom  would,  I  dare  say,  desire 
a  closer  acquaintance  witii  this  expedi- 
tious mode  of  analysis. — I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

CioLDiNG  Bird. 

Guy's  Hosp;tal,  Dec.  9,  1833. 


ERUPTION  OF  THE  TEETH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  my  brief,  and  I  trust  not  uncourteous 
remarks,  <ui  Dr.  Asliburner's  "  approxi- 
mation towards  the  normal  order  of 
criijition  of  the  first  set  of  teeth,"  my 
only  object  wa.s  to  communicate  a  fact 
witli  rcf^ard  to  which  I  believe  the  best 
aulhorities  to  be  in  enor — viz.  that  the 
precedence  of  develoi)ment,  with  the 
<'XC(pti<»n  of tiie  (fiitral  incisors,  is  more 
fre(|uenlly  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower 
jaw.  ]  liad  l)een  taiijclit  the  reverse  of 
this  by  the  late  Mr.  I'ox,  in  his  lectures 
on  the  teeth,  who  frave  the  same  order 
as  Dr.  .\sld)urn(r.  E\eiy  author  I  have 
mit  with  supports  the  same  opinion ; 
and  the  aualo<ry  df  tlic  second  dentition 
.still  farther  confirms  it.  But,  nolwith- 
standiiiff  this  wei<;ht  of  testimony,  it  is 
imjiossible  to  discredit  the  evidence  of 
<uie'sown  senses;  and  continued  observa- 
tion for  several  years  j)ast — not  limited, 
as  tlie  doctor  would  infer,  to  unhealthy 
children— tends  to  convince  me  that  the 
'M-'i. — xiii. 


table  I  have  (riven  is  the  more  usual 
order  of  succession.  I  have  also,  since 
my  last  letter,  looked  into  the  mouths  of 
various  children,  and  seen  lateral  inei- 
sors,  cuspidati,  and  molares,  in  the  upper 
jaw,  in  advance  of,  or  without  the  cor- 
respondiujL,'-  teeth  below;  and,  strange  to 
say,  not  a  siufrle  instance  to  the  con- 
trary. Can  all  these  be  aiioniial  P  I 
argue  not,  however,  for  the  term  normal ; 
and  if  it  be  aj)plieable  to  that  wliich  is 
a  deviation  from  tlie  ordinary  course  of 
nature — to  the  excci)tion,  and  not  to  the 
rule — I  confess  myself  i^iorant  of  its 
meanintr.  But  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  whoever  may  take  tlie  trouble  to 
test  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  this  state- 
ment, by  exaniininy  any  g-iven  number 
of  healthy  children,  will  find  the  same 
order  of  precedence  to  ])revail  in  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  cases  ;  and  it  is 
frequently  of  no  little  value  in  j)ractice 
to  Ite  able  to  predict  to  the  anxious 
mother  tlie  probable  order  iu  which  the 
teeth  will  apjtear. 

Haviij','-  no  theory  to  maintain,  no 
wish  to  take  credit  for  my  own  observa- 
tion, and  still  less  to  enter  on  the  lists  of 
controversy,  I  beg'  to  subscribe  myself 
(at  your  request  only). 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Hunter*. 

Mincing-Lane,  10th  Dec.  1»33. 
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"  L'Auteur  se  tne  a  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  i.br4ger." — D'Alkmbkrt. 

A  Compendium  of  Oxteology  :  to  which 
is  .snhjoined,  an  1  niproved  iMelhnd  of 
preparing  Hones.  By  (lEnKGi:  \\  itt, 
M.D.  Fliysieian  to  tlie  Cicneral  Infir- 
mary, Bedford. 

This  is  essentiallv  a  teacher's  and  a 
student's  book,  and  we  think  is  the  first 
apjiroximatiou  towards  rendering  the 
stud>'  of  osteology  interesting. 

I  "lie  jKciiliarity  of  Dr.  Witt's  plan  is 
that  of  a  consecutive  description,  founded 
iipiin  u  ct)iisecutive  readinr/  off  of  tiie 
different  parts  of  the  skeleton,  appropri- 
ately jilaced  before  the  pupil's  eves. 
Any  gi\en  Ixuie  is  taken  up  ;  inld  in  a 
given  position,  and  its  outline,  its  emi- 
nences, its  dipre.ssioiis,  its  foramina,  \c. 

•  We  thnuk  Mr.  Hunter  for  giring  hl«  nnme ; 
his  Htateim-iit,  tliu«  gu«rantced,  acqulrf*  nii  nu- 
Ihorlly  wliich  tlie  fiicl»  while  tliey  continued  aiiu- 
nymuusdiU  not,  and  could  not  pomiei*.— Ed. (iAZ. 
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are  read  off,  like  the  page  of  a  book. 
It  is  astonishing  that  so  plain,  so  simple 
a  plan,  has  not  been  adopted  before;  we 
can  conceive  at  once  how  the  mind  may 
become  interested  by  this  mode  of  teach- 
ing a  dry  subject,  yet  the  foundation  of 
all  anatomy,  and  how  the  memory  may 
retain  the  lessons  thus  learned. 

After  briefly  describing  his  plan,  in  a 
short  prcfiice,  Dr.  Witt  proceeds  to  give 
his  tabular  views  of  the  bones  in  details. 
These  appear  to  us  to  be  consti-ucted 
with  great  care,  and  they  will  save  the 
student  much  time,  lost  at  present  in 
reading  paragi-aphs,  when  the  mere 
enumeration  of  parts,  with  their  situa- 
tion, character,  and  use,  only  requires  to 
be  pointed  out,  the  bone  being  before 
him,  its  aspects  being  first  duly  chosen, 
and  then  duly  changed. 

After  the  tables,  we  have  a  series  of 
questions,  Mhich  are  drawn  up  with 
equal  care  and  labour.  We  can  readily 
conceive  teachers  and  pupils,  or  pupils 
only,  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  osteology  in  this  way,  not  in  an  una- 
greeable manner,  and  certainly  in  a 
way  calculated  to  impress  it  upon  the 
memory. 

The  etjTnology  and  synonjTnes  are 
added,  which  also  interest  the  inquiring 
mind,  and  impress  the  memory.  In 
fine,  we  sti'ongly  recommend  this  neat 
and  usefiil  little  volume  to  all  engaged 
in  teaching  and  in  learning"  anatomy. 

Dr.  Witt  has  appended  an  account  of 
a  mode  of  preparing  bones,  retaining 
their  perfect  whiteness,  which  consists 
in  allowing  the  putrefactive  process  to 
go  on,  until  it  is  complete,  without  dis- 
turbing it,  and  consequently  without 
changing  the  water,  or  allowing  it  to 
evaporate. 

Obstetrical  Tables ;  comprising  coloured 
Delineations,  on  a  peculiar  plan,  in  ■ 
tended  to  illustrate  Elementary  and 
other  Works  on  the  Practice  of  Mid- 
wifery;    elucidating  particularly  the 
Application  of  the  Forceps,  and  other 
important  practical  points  in  Obstetric 
Science.      By  G.   Spratt,  Surgeon- 
Accoucheur,  &c.  London :  Churchill, 
Princes-Street. 
The  desire  of  pointing  out  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student  whatever  is  calculated 
to  facilitate  his  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
has  induced  us  to  notice  several  works 
analogous  to  the  present.     Those  which 
V.  fchave  hitherto  mentioned  have  related 
to  difficult  jioints  of  anatomy,  such  as 


hernia,  &c. —  subjects  M'hich  are  un- 
questionably much  more  easily  mas- 
tered by  the  begiinier,  with  the  aid  of 
plans,  which  he  can,  as  it  were,  dissect 
and  replace  at  will,  than  by  any  other 
contrivance  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed. Some  of  the  more  important  and 
obscure  parts  of  midwifery  have  received 
this  kind  of  elucidation  from  Mr.  Spratt, 
whose  ingenious  and  well-contrived 
plans  we  have  examined  Avith  great 
satisfaction.  Tliey  represent  the  im- 
pregnated uterus  and  its  contents  under 
various  circumstances,  and  are  excel- 
lently contrived  to  fulfil  the  design  for 
which  they  are  intended. 


Notice. —  Complaints  having  been  made  to  j(.s 
by  various  Corrfspondents,  that  the  Gazette  is 
not  to  be  had  till  Saturday  afternoon,  we  beg 
to  state  that  it  is  invariably  published  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  delay, 
therefore,  does  not  rest  either  with  us  or  with 
our  Publishers. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  December  14,  1833, 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dipnifatem 
Artis  MediccB  tueri;  potestas  modo  veniendi  iu 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  pericalum  non  recuse." 

ClCEBO. 


THE  ONE  FACULTY— IxYSr^R 
OMNIUM. 

The  proceedings  ofthe  Westminster  Me- 
dical Society,  we  are  glad  to  find,  were 
somewhat  more  rational  and  intelligible 
on  the  last  night  of  meeting,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  "one  Faculty,"  than  some 
of  the  speakers  and  their  commentators 
had  led  us  to  expect.  We  thought,  in- 
deed, that  a  little  time  would  be  of  much  ' 
use  in  letting  the  cfteiTcscence  subside, 
when,  by  blowing  away  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  froth  and  scum  from  the  surface, 
we  should  be  the  better  enabled  to  judge 
of  the  quality  of  the  spirit  beneath  ;  nor  ' 
have, we  been  disappointed.  The  busi- 
ness of  Saturday  evening  consisted 
in  passing  a  couple  of  resolutions  rela- 
tive to  the  encroachments  of  the  chemist 
and  druggist  on  the  province  of  the  g-e- 
neral  practitioner,  and  in  proposing,  but 
not  in  carrying— as  was  the  case  with 
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all  the  other  questions— the  resolution 
for  "  one  Faculty  f»r  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine," to  reg-ulate  the  prf)fessiou  at  large 
throughout  the  united  kingdom ;  to  de- 
cide which  proposal  a  ballot  is  to  take 
place  this  CFcning. 

On  the  first  of  these  measures  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions,  so  clear  is  its 
propriety.  Every  one  in  the  slightest 
degree  conversant  with  the  state  of  the 
profession  of  late  years  must  have  seen 
w  ith  regret  the  unprotected  condition  in 
« hich  the  rights  of  the  great  body  of 
general  practitioners  throughout  Eng- 
land have  been  placed  by  the  want  of 
restraint — the  jjerftttly  unlimited  power 
— enjoyed  by  chemists  and  druggists 
in  assuming  to  act  as  general  practi- 
tioners, prescribing  and  dispensing  me- 
dicines to  all  aj>plicants.  The  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  Act  of  18 15,  in  this  respect, 
has  not  only  prejudiced  the  interests  of 
those  who  have  gone  to  considerable  ex- 
j)cnse  of  time  and  money  in  qualifying 
themselves  with  the  requisitesof  a  regular 
education,  but  has  endangered  the  lives 
of  the  community,  by  securing  a  sort  of 
prescriptive  right  for  the  not  more  unwar- 
rantable practices  of  charlatans  of  every 
description.  That  the  chemist  and  drug- 
gist of  this  country,  who  is  a  mere 
tradesman,  has  no  more  right  to  ]n-c- 
scribe  medicine  than  a  surgical  instru- 
ment-maker has  to  ])erfiinn  ojierations, 
is,  we  hold,  a  proposition  that  cannot  be 
disproved;  and  without  an  appropriate 
educati(m,  wemaintain  that,in  presuming 
to  practise,  he  is  nothing  Ix-tter  than  any 
unqualified  pretender  or  quaci?  in  the 
commuuity*.     The  omission  of  a  clause 


•  Just  as  tUe  above  wa»  written,  we  read  in  the 
nt;w<|inpiTH  an  nciount  of  nn  inquest,  lield  laxl 
week  m  Shcffit-Ul,  on  the  liody  c-fa  child  nliich 
died  lifter,  we  will  not  »iiy  in  connrquenie  of,  <  tr- 
tain  iin|.rii|ier  mediciueii  ordrred  lor  i:  by  a  drug- 
gist. 'I'he  evidence  wait  inouflicient  to  warrant  a 
verdict  uf  nian»laug)ittr,  l.ul  ilie  jury  felt  tlu-m- 
8elve»  called  upon  to  censure,  in  vtrong  terin'<,  the 
conduct  .if  the  druggl-t,  who  lind  taken  upon  him- 
self to  prt-ncribe  without  having  any  right  what- 
ever to  do  »o.  How  many  cusck  of  tliiN  sort 
escape  publicity,  merely  hei,iii<.i-  Ihey  do  uot  come 
under  the  cognixsiici-  »(  the  coroner  ! 


to  the  effect  of  restraining  such  persons, 
has  proved  a  fertile  source  of  nii>chiof  to 
the  profession.  The  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries did  not  secure  any  control  over  the 
dealers  in  drugs,  and  thus  failed  egrcgi- 
ously  in  being  able  to  afford  protection  to 
the  large  class  of  practitioners,  whose 
interests  they  were  obviously  bound  to 
protect,  in;isniuch  as  they  were  consti- 
tuted the  regulating  and  governing 
body,  on  the  faith  of  whose  power  in 
this  way  some  thousands  of  respectable 
members  of  society  were  induced  to  em- 
bark their  fortunes  in  the  profession  cf 
physic.  The  Society  have  never  at- 
tempted to  prosecute  any  chemist  and 
druggist  for  encroachments  such  as 
those  we  speak  of,  though  we  are  in- 
formed  that  several  jireseribing  drug-gisf  s 
have  been  denounced  to  them  ;  nor  have 
they  ever,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  en- 
deavoured to  procure  an  amendment  of 
their  act,  securing  to  them  a  regulatinn^ 
or  restraining  power  to  be  exercised  over 
the  obnoxious  class. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  we  conceive 
the  general  practitioners  of  England 
have  a  right  to  express  themselves 
strongly;  and  it  is  impossible  that  tliey 
can  ever  be  cordially  satisfied  with  the 
rule  and  governance  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  as  long  as  the  body  that 
professes  to  gniard  the  interests  of  tlie 
general  practitioner  sits  tranquilly  doH  n 
without  an  effort  to  protect  its  licen- 
tiates and  tiie  public.  It  is  idle  to 
say  that  restraint  of  tliis  nature  is  im- 
possible ;  that  peojde  in  distress  and 
suffering,  and  agony,  j)erhaps,  from  sud- 
den accidents,  will,  as  they  constantly 
do,  claim  the  a.ssistance  of  the  fii-st  che- 
mist whose  show  of  bottles  attracts  their 
eyes;  and  that  to  prescribe  and  dispense 
under  such  circumstances  is  a  po-sitirc 
duty  ;  that  it  would  in  fact  be  a  criminal 
thing  to  do  otherwise.  In  sue  i  eases, 
every  body  will  admit,  that  rtslraint 
would  be  cruel  —  impossible  —  and  as 
waulou  as  to  altnnpt  to  restrain  a  mo- 
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ther  from  tendering-  medical  assistance 
to  one  of  her  children  suddenly  attacked 
with  gfriping-  or  convulsions.  But  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  there 
is  no  such  pressing  necessity  for  the  drug- 
g'ist's  interference;  and  it  would  be  just 
as  rational  to  rest  a  defence  of  swindling- 
— in  the  case  of  those  who  inveigle  dupes 
into  their  snares ;  impostors,  for  example, 
who  profess  to  be  commission  agents, 
&c. — onthefact,  that  when  thesaid dupes 
find  themselves  in  difficulties,  they  ap- 
ply to  any  one  that  comes  in  their  way, 
and  it  would  be  cruel  in  such  a  case  not 
to  give  them  some  sober  advice.  At 
all  events,  in  every  instance  where  in- 
jury is  done  to  a  patient,  the  utmost  pe- 
nalty of  the  law  ought  to  be  enforced  ; 
indeed  it  is  disgraceful  to  the  character 
of  the  community  for  common  sense,  that 
such  sophistry  as  is  abroad  on  these 
points  should  so  long  have  been  allowed 
to  pass  current,  and  persons  suffered  to 
exercise  so  important  a  calling  as  that 
of  dispensing-  medicines,  without  any 
previous  education  being  required. 

If,  however,  the  restraint  in  question 
be  imposed  on  the  class  of  chemists  and 
druggists,  this  party  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  an  undoubted  right  to  claim 
a  protection  from  the  anomalous  pro- 
ceedings of  certain  general  practitioners 
who,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  identify 
themselves  with  the  mere  traders  in  drugs, 
and  often  go  farther,  —  having  shops 
as  showy,  and  selling-  perfumery, 
and  a  variety  of  other  things  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  medicine.  As 
long-  as  general  practitioners  do  not,  as  a 
body,  set  their  faces  against  such  petty 
trading  and  improper  conduct  on  the  part 
of  their  brethren,  their  charges  against 
the  class  of  chemists  and  druggists  must 
fail  of  half  their  weight. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  other  busi- 
ness of  Saturday  evening — the  resolu- 
tion read  on  a  former  occasion,  and  now 
brought  forward  by  Dr.  J.  Johnson,  to 
set  up  one  Faculty  or  Academy  of 
Medicine,   whereby    the    profession  in 


this     empire     should      be      regulated, 
from   its   highest   to  its   lowest  grade. 
There      were      some      very     amusing 
things    in  the  speech   with  which   the 
resolution      was      introduced,      which 
makes  us  rather  regret  that  we   have 
not    a    verbatim    report    of   it    before 
us;  but  what  we  do  know  of  its  sub- 
stance may  suffice  for  our  purpose.     We 
were  really  very  anxious  to  understand 
what   the   Westminster  Society  meant 
by  "one  Faculty," — for  the  phrase  was, 
as  usual,  variously  interj^reted  by  vari- 
ous  parties  who  had  interests  of  their 
own   to   promote ;    but   all    agreed    at 
least  in   one   point  —  that  of  repudiat- 
ing   the    "  assimilation   of   the    whole 
profession,"  so  much  insisted  upon   by 
our   contemporary.     It   would   fill  too 
much  of  our  space  to  give  asketcheven  of 
half  the  meanings  attributed  to  the  term 
by  persons  whom  we  were  able  to  con- 
sult, but  we  arc  bound  to  say,  that  after 
all  we  have  no  where  found  any  inter- 
pretation half  so  clear  and  intelligible 
as  that  put  upon  it  by  our  worthy  con- 
temporary the  Lancet.     We  alluded  to 
this  fact  in  our  leading  article  of  last 
week,  and  we  gave  an  amusing  anec- 
dote from  his  pag-es,  shewing  at  least 
what  he    meant  by  the   establishment 
of  one  Faculty.      Of  course   he    con- 
strued  the   project  of  the  society  pre- 
cisely in    the    sense   that   would  serve 
him    best    for    carrying    on    his    own 
game,  and  upholding  his  "  Collegium" 
at  the  expense  of  the  profession.     How 
eagerly  did  he  seize  on  the  term  "  one 
Faculty,"  to  make  it  appear  that  the  ob- 
ject of  our  medical   reformers  was   to 
abolish    all  grades — all   distinctions  of 
various  ranks — and  to  institute  one  uni- 
form Utopian  democracy  of  medicine! 
A  scheme  so  wildgoose  and  wanton  we 
were  not  slow  in  tracing  to  its  proper 
source;   but   we    confess    we    felt   not 
a    little    indig-nant    that   any   medical 
society    in  the  metropolis,  by   the   in- 
discreet speeches  of  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, should  leave  any  of  its  acts  open 
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to  so  gross  a  misinterpretation.  We 
can  now,  however,  we  fancy,  better 
guess  at  the  object  of  certain  raenibcrsof 
the  Westminster  Society — at  least  so  far 
as  Dr.  J.  Johnson  may  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  their  principal  mouthpieces.  The 
resolution  moved  liy  this  gentleman  is 
couched  in  language  clamorous  for  a 
single  Faculty  or  Academy  of  Medicine; 
by  which,  it  seems,  is  meant  the  esta- 
blishment of  one  Medical  College,  in 
place  of  the  tuelve,  which,  as  Dr.  John- 
son was  pleased  to  say,  at  present  prevail 
amongst  us. 

The  learned  gentleman,  in  the  fli-st 
place,  dwelt  on  the  jiropriety  of  pro- 
posing uo  remedy  to  ])arliament — of  de- 
manding nothing  e.Ycept  a  fair  and  full 
inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  the  pro- 
fession :  the  rest,  he  said,  would  follow 
of  itself — the  remedies  would  come  in 
due  season.  He  would,  in  short,  stre- 
nuously reconmiend  the  Society  to  ab- 
stain from  meddling  with  remedial  mea- 
sures :  yet  truly,  if  he  might,  he  would 
just  offer  "  a  hint  of  an  indication,"  and 
nothing  more.  Who  could  have  e.v- 
pectcd  from  an  exordium  of  this  sort, 
that  the  peroration  sliould  end  in  a  pro- 
ject like  that  just  stated*? 

But  to  proceed.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  ano- 
ther part  of  his  speech,  strongly  ])ro- 
tcsted,  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  the 
Society,  against  the  charge  of  their  being 
"  levellers."  He  would  acknowledge, 
indeed,  he  said,  that  in  one  sense  he  was 
a  leveller:  he  would  Icm  1  vpwurdx — 
be  would  make  the  present  maximum 
of  education  the  minimum  under  the 
system  that  was  projwsed !  Now  this 
sounded,  no  doubt,  excellently  well  in  a 
speech,  and  was  wonderfully  calculated 
to  tickle  the  ears  of  non  Ity-hunters. 
But  if  Dr.  Johnson  meant  any  thing 


•  We  »liall  give  the  exact  wnrdii  of  the  resolu- 
tion :  — "  That  in  the  o|iinion  of  this  Society,  the 
eriU  now  com  pi  in  red  of  will  be  remedied  most 
effrcliinlly  l)y  the  cuiiHtiliition  of  one  Kaculty  or 
Academy  nf  Medicine,  which,  iiiidrr  the  direrllon 
of  the  le);iiilatiire,  shall  preside  over  and  regulate 
the  education  anil  practice  of  the  medical  profes- 
kioD  tbr;>ughout  Ibe  united  kingdutn." 


more  by  it  thnn  a  rhetorical  flourish, 
and  that  he  really  has  a  plan  in  bis- 
head  for  perfonning  so  notable  a  piece 
of  levelling,  we  cannot  belj)  thniking 
that  it  is  very  cruel  of  him  to  with- 
hold the  details  of  his  project  from 
the  public.  The  maximum  education 
required  of  the  medical  jiractitioner  in 
this  country  at  present  is,  we  believe, 
that  demanded  for  tlic  fellowship  of  the 
College  of  Physicians :  or  if  Dr.  Johnson 
alludes  only  to  the  njcrfjca/ acquirements 
expected  to  be  possessed  by  those  who 
submit  to  the  maximum  ordeal  at  ])re- 
sent,  we  suppose  he  hints  at  the  courses 
required  of  candidates  for  degrees  at 
Edinburgh  or  Dublin.  Will  the  worthy 
doctor  allow  us  to  ask  him  one  question  ? 
Does  he  mean  to  say,  by  his  flourish 
about  maxima  and  minima,  that 
under  his  new  medical  millenium  every 
candidate  practitioner  or  candidate 
member  of  the  Faculty  will  be  required  to 
possess  an  amount  of  education  equal 
to  that  taught  by  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
universities  ? — When  the  clamour  ceases 
against  the  Society  of  A))othecaries  for 
requiring  so  much  in  their  curriculum, 
we  shall  believe  Dr.  Johnson  answering 
in  the  affirmative ;  but  not  till  tiien. 

Aright  witt}"  and  facetious  part  of  the 
doctor's  oration  was  that  in  which  he 
caricatured  the  three  London  Colleges, 
(Wakley's,  of  course,  he  held  too  sacred 
to  mention,)  describing  the  "  chop"  doc- 
tors of  the  College  of  Physicians — the 
anatoniiro-astndogical  functionaries  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons — and  the  drug- 
merchants  of  the  "  College"  of  Apotheca- 
ries: and  when  at  last  he  finislied  his 
tour  of  the  islands,  flourishing  bis  toma- 
hawk at  each  of  the  twelve  faculties,  as 
he  says  they  at  present  exist  in  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  this  empire,  with  what  admi- 
rable dexterity  did  he  come  back  again 
to  propose  his  one  Faculty— his  unique 
Academy— his  Instar  OmniimI  Vet 
Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  he  is  iKit  a  leveller, 
and  that  he  propuses  no  plan — only  a 
"  hint  of  an  indication  !" 
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Let  us  examine  bis  hint  of  an  indica- 
tion a  little  more  closely.  One  Faculty 
or  Academy  of  Medicine  is  to  be  consti- 
tuted, and  from  tbis  is  to  issue  forth  the 
supply  of  practitioners  for  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom :  this  faculty,  or 
academy,  is  further  to  exercise  its  au- 
thority in  the  governance  of  the  whole 
profession.  The  plan,  there  can  be  no 
question,  is  a  sweeping-  one ;  its  practi- 
cability, however,  remains  to  be  proved ; 
for  it  has  no  precedent  existing  in  the 
civilized  world,  and  we  believe  never 
had. 

In  France — and  our  ultra  refonners 
are  ever  appealing  to  French  arrange- 
ments as  the  bemi  ideal  of  every  thing 
that  is  excellent  about  medical  affairs, 
while  it  is  plain,  from  the  appellations 
chosen,  of  Faculty  and  Academy,  thatthey 
thought  they  were  following  up  French 
arrangements— in  France,  we  say,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  Academy  of 
Medicine  either  governing  the  profession 
or  .licensing  practitioners.  The  Aca- 
demie  de  Medecine  of  Paris — the  most 
respectable  medical  society  in  France, 
or  perhaps  in  any  country — has  no 
power  whatever  in  the  way  of  granting 
degrees  in  medicine  or  surgery,  or  any 
thing  else  ;  a  power  which  resides  only 
in  the  Ecole  de  Medecine,  or,  more 
strictly,  in  the  University,  of  which  the 
Faculty  are  but  a  band  o{  employes. 

It  is  too  ridiculous  to  expose  the 
absurdities  in  which  the  admirers  of 
foreign  arrangements  sometimes  involve 
themselves,  from  being  but  indifferently 
acquainted  with  the  things  they  profess 
to  admire ;  and  when  especially  they  un- 
dertake to  give  hints  of  indications  for 
new  modelling  ancient  systems,  without 
seeing  their  way  clearly  before  them. — 
But  the  most  amusing  part  of  the  affair 
is,  that  at  the  very  moment  our  radi- 
cals—we  w?7^  call  them  levellers,  till  they 
are  more  rational — at  the  very  time  our 
levellei-s  are  for  sweeping  away  all  our 
medical  institutions,  and  setting  up  one 


Faculty  instead  of  twelve,  the  French 
re -organizers,  envying  us  our  supposed 
happy  condition  of  abundance  of  Facul- 
ties, (they  give  us  credit  for  seven,  viz. 
our  Universities),  have  detennined  to 
double  their  o\to  number,  and,  in  place 
of  their  three  Faculties,  to  have  six.' 

Another  feature  of  our  one  Faculty, 
or  Academy,  we  had  nearly  overlooked. 
Though  only  hinted  at  as  a  possible  in- 
dication of  a  reformed  system,  aiTange- 
meuts  seem  to  have  been  already  made 
that  the  Instar  Omnium  shall  have  its 
annual  presidents — of  whom  Dr.  James 
Johnson  is  to  be  one  of  the  first  (we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Sigmond,  the  seconder 
of  the  resolution,  for  this  piece  of  intel- 
ligence)— and  we  presume,  as  annual 
presidents  and  parliaments  are  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day,  that  universal  suffrage 
on  every  question  will  not  be  forgotten, 
as  another  appropriate  adjunct. 

We  pause  for  tlie  present.  This  wild, 
this  ridiculous  project,  has  not  yet  passed 
the  Westminster  Medical  Society:  it 
has  not  yet  been  sanctioned  by  a  majo- 
rity of  votes.  Let  us  entreat  the  mem- 
bers to  bethink  themselves  before  they 
countenance  so  Utopian  a  scheme — only 
calculated  to  bring  ridicule  upon  them 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Let  them  not 
go  to  Parliament  with  one  set  of  resolu- 
tions, demanding  only  inquirj",  while, 
by  another,  they  shew  that  they  have 
prejudged  the  question.  If  the  remedy 
to  be  applied  be  so  obvious,  why  do  they 
pray  for  investig'ation,  when  their  prayer 
ought  only  to  be  for  carrying  into  effect 
a  specific  proposal  ?  Let  them,  if  they 
please,  and  by  all  means,  lend  their 
influence  to  the  furthering  of  mea- 
sures of  refonn ;  and  reform,  in  the 
liberal  but  not  radical  and  destruc- 
tive sense  of  the  word,  they  will 
find  amply  sufficient  to  procuie  tliem  all 
their  reasonable  demands.  Let  them  aid 
in  the  business  of  amending  existing 
charters,  or  procuruig  new  ones,  if  ne- 
cessary.    Let  them  call  upon  the  Parlia- 
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ment  to  cause  deep  and  searching-  inquiry 
to  be  made  into  the  medical  cor])oratioiis, 
in  like  manner  as  is  now  being-  done 
into  the  municipal  ones,  throughout  the 
king-dom.  Let  them  do  all  this,  and  we 
wish  them  success  in  their  upright  and 
rational  endeavours  :  but,  in  tlic  name 
of  common  sense,  let  us  hear  no  more 
about  their  resolutions  for  "  one  Faculty 
or  Academy  of  Medicine."  Of  this  they 
may  rest  assured, — that  a  vast  number  of 
members  who  would  sig-n  the  petition,  if 
it  embraced  only  the  other  resolu- 
tions, will  decline  to  do  so  if  this  piece 
of  absurdity  be  added. 


CLINICAL   LECTURE 

o.v 

DISEASES   OF    THE    TESTICLE, 

Delivered  at  St.  George's  Hospital. 

Br  B.  C.  Brodie,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

FUNGUS  NEMATODES. 
The  testicle  is  liable  to  certain  morbid 
growths,  a  class  of  diseai;es  not  under  the 
influence  of  any  remedies  with  which  wc  are 
ac(iuainted,andin  which  theonlychancethat 
the  patient  has  of  a  cure  is  ilie  removal  of 
the  clisi-ascd  organ.  Wc  find  now  that 
these  organic  disea.ses  of  the  testicle  are 
comparativelv  of  rare  occurrence — that  is, 
they  are  much  more  rare  tJian  they  were 
supposed  to  be  twentv-live  years  ago,  when 
ether  diseases,  especially  that  <)f  clironic 
inflammation  of  the  testicle,  which  1  dc 
scribed  in  the  last  lecture,  were  confound- 
ed with  them. 

The  organic  disease  which  occurs  most 
frctpientiv  in  this  organ,  is  that  which  used 
to  be  called  the  pulpij  testicle — the  medul- 
lary sarcoma  of  Mr.  Al)ernethy — the  fun- 
gus liaimatiKles  of  Mr.  Hey. 

Tins  disea.se  ha-s  been  long  known,  but 
it  is  only  of  late  years  that  it  ha-s  been  ])ro- 
perly  described  by  systematic  writers.  'I'lie 
first  good  description  of  it  is  contained  in 
Mr.  Wardrop's  work  on  Fungus  Ilauna- 
todes;  and  I  do  not  know  tliut  we  have 
even  miw  any  lietter  deseriptiou  tliaji  what 
you  will  find  in  that  publieation.  I  need 
not  describe  to  you  ])articuiariy  the  ap- 
pearances which  tliis  morbid  growth  exhi- 
bits; it  will  be  suflieient  if  I  refer  you  to 
what  is  said  on  the  subject  in  the  systema- 
tic courses  of  surgical  lectures  delivered  in 
this  theatre,  as  well  as  in  other  places.     I 


may,  however,  mention  generally,  that  the 
mass  of  the  tumor  appears  to  be  nearly  of 
the  consistence  of  the  medullary  matter  of 
the  brain ;  that  there  are  a  number  of  fila- 
ments, probably  vessels,  which  seem  to  form 
a  net  work,  in  wiiich  the  medullary  matter 
is  deposited ;  and  that  often  iu  some  ])arts 
you  tind  ligamentous  bands  mixed  uj)  with 
the  medullary  matter.  Specimens  of  these 
appearances  are  seen  on  the  table. 

Independently  of  other  classificatiims, 
morbid  growths  may  be  regarded  as  of  two 
kinds.  First,  there  are  some  eases  in  w  hich 
a  particular  organ  loses  its  natural  struc- 
ture, and  becomes  converted  into  a  dis- 
eased structure;  aud  tliere  are  other  eases 
in  which  the  morbid  grow'Ji  is  altogellier  a 
new  formation — a  tumor  growing  in  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  body,  that  particular 
part  remaining  entire,  and  having  its  na- 
tural organization. 

Now  it  would  appear  that  in  some  eases 
the  glandular  structure  of  the  testicle  is 
actually  converted  into  this  diseased  struc- 
ture ;  but  there  are  other  eases  in  which  it 
takes  place  as  a  new  formaticm,  the  glan- 
dular structure  of  the  testicle  being  unal- 
tered. Here  [presenting  itj  is  a  specimen 
where  none  of  the  glandular  structure  of 
the  testicle  seems  to  be  left ;  and  here  [ex- 
hibiting it]  is  another  specimen,  where  in 
the  recent  state  it  was  <{uite  evident  tliat 
the  glandular  structure  of  the  testicle  was 
entire;  a  fungous  tumor  had  been  gene- 
rated in  the  centre  of  the  testicle,  aud  the 
glandular  structure  was  seen  expanded 
every  where  as  a  thin  layer  on  the  outside. 
A  man  came  into  the  hospital  who  had 
fungus  hiematodes  of  the  testicle,  and  he 
described  the  tumor  as  having  begun  tlius : 
he  felt  something  like  a  kernel  on  one  side 
of  the  testicle ;  it  grew  bi^'ger  aud  bigger, 
and  attained  a  large  size ;  at  la-t  the  testi- 
cle became  confounded  with  it.  In  Mr. 
Wardrop's  work  on  Fungus  Ihi'matodes, 
a  ease  is  mentioned  wliere  there  was  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  disease  in  its 
origin.  The  glandular  structure  of  the 
testicle  wiis  natural,  and  tiie  tumor  grew 
from  the  surface  of  tlietubuli  testis,  imme- 
diately beneath  the  tunica  albuginea.  Here 
[])resinting  it)  is  a  sjieeimen  in  wiiieh  the 
ghmdular  structure  of  the  testicle  renuiinixi 
in  a  natural  stale,  while  there  was  a  large 
fungous  tumor  eomphtely  occujiyiug  the 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  disease  which 
is  not  very  unfrequent,  in  wliieh  mixed  uj) 
witli  the  fungous  or  medullary  struetiire, 
tiierc  area  ijuautity  of  small  eysts  contain 
ini;  tiuid,  soinewbut  like  liydutids.  Here 
[exliibiting  itj  is  a  s,:eeimcn  of  what  I 
have  ju.st  mentioned;  you  will  observe, 
however,  that  in  thes]>irit  the  cysts  ar<'  not 
so  distinct  ius  they  wen- before  tiie  prcpani 
tioa  \\u&  put  up.    In  the  bottle  I  nowidinw 
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you,  you  see  some  of  the  ♦ysts  ■which  were 
taken  away  are  seen  lyinEflooseatthe  bottom. 
However  distinct  the  testicle  may  have 
been  in  the  first  instance,  at  last  it  becomes 
confounded  with  the  disease ;  and  there  is 
then  a  tumor  of  an  oval  shape,  and  in  this 
respect  different  from  hydrocele.  It  is  also 
more  ponderous  than  hydrocele ;  opaque 
instead  of  being  transparent ;  hai'der  at 
some  parts  than  at  others;  and  not  having 
the  smooth  regular  surface  of  hydrocele. 
By  these  diagnostic  marks  you  may  gene- 
rally distinguish  it  from  hydrocele;  and 
yet  there  is  scarcely  a  surgeon  who  has  not 
"some  time  or  another  been  deceived  by  a 
tumor  of  this  kind,  and  led  to  mistake  it 
for  hydrocele.  This  mistake  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  circumstance  of  the  medullaiy 
matter  of  the  tumor  giving  to  the  fingers 
the  exact  feeling  communicated  to  them 
by  the  fluid  of  hydrocele.  By  a  cai'eful 
examination,  however,  you  will  generally 
have  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  diagnosis 
between  this  and  hydrocele ;  but  at  any 
rate  you  may  satisfy  yourselves  very  easily. 
Puncture  the  tumor  with  a  very  small  tro- 
char;  if  it  be  a  hydrocele  the  serum 
escapes,  and  the  tumor  disappears  ;  but  if 
it  be  fungus  hfematodes,  there  comes  out  a 
little  blood,  and  that  is  all.  No  harm  is 
done  by  the  puncture.  If  the  jjatient  be 
laid  up  on  a  sofa,  the  bleeding  soon  stops, 
and  the  wound  made  by  the  jjuricture 
heals. 

Sometimes,  however,  you  have  hydro- 
cele existing  in  combination  with  the  fun- 
gous disease.  Here  [exhibiting  it]  is  a 
specimen  where  there  was  such  a  disease 
of  the  testicle ;  and  you  see  that  the  cavity 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis  has  been  distended 
with  water.  More  frequently  it  happens 
that  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is 
obliterated  by  adhesion,  as  in  these  two 
preparations  [presenting  them],  and  some- 
times there  are  partial  adhesions,  as  in  this 
specimen  [exhibiting  it],  and  then  a  kind 
of  partial  hydrocele.  There  is  never  any 
large  collection  of  fluid  in  a  hydrocele  un- 
der these  circuiastances ,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  ever  any  danger  of  mistak- 
ing the  disease  for  hydrocele,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  little  fluid  which  the  tunica 
vaginalis  may  contain.  As  the  disease  goes 
<m  the  testicle  increases  in  size.  At  first 
the  patient  suffers  neither  pain  nor  incon- 
venience, but  afterwards  he  is  incommoded 
by  the  bulk  of  the  tumor.  As  it  advances 
farther  he  feels  a  dull  pain  in  the  tumor ; 
some  pain  in  the  loins.  The  tumor  con- 
tinues increasing;  and  it  is  said  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  that  at  last  it  becomes  at- 
tached to  the  scrotum,  that  the  scrotum 
ulcerates,  and  that  an  ill-conditioned  fun- 
gus sprouts  up  tlurough  the  idcerated  open- 
i ng.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  describes  this,  and 
I  [iresume  has  seen  it ;  but  it  has  not  fallen 


in  my  way  to  observe  a  tumor  in  this  ad- 
vanced stage.  The  opportunities  of  doing 
so  are  probably  very  rare,  because  the  tes- 
ticle is  almcsst  invariably  amputated  long 
before  the  disea^^e  gets  to  this  point ;  at 
any  rate  the  tumor  may,  I  know,  grow  to 
an  enormous  size  before  any  ulceration  of 
the  skin,  or  protrusion  of  the  fungus,  takes 
place. 

When  the  disease  first  exists,  the  sper- 
matic cord  is  in  a  natural  state,  and  in 
many  cases  it  never  seems  to  be  mnch  ea- 
larged;  but  in  other  instances  the  disease 
extends  to  the  spermatic  cord  itself.  Here 
[presenting  a  preparation]  you  see  the 
speiinatic  cord  affected  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent. Seeing  this,  you  will  not  wonder  that 
a  disease  should  take  place  in  the  loins, 
where  the  spermatic  cord  originates.  The 
disease,  however,  will  shew  itself  in  the 
loins,  although  the  spermatic  cord  be 
healthy.  This  I  have  seen  many  times,  in 
examining  bodies  after  death.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  tumor  in  the  loins  is  generally 
the  same  with  that  of  the  tumor  in  the  tes- 
ticle. In  one  of  the  cases  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, where  the  disease  existed  in  the  tes- 
ticle, complicated  with  little  liydatid-like 
cysts, there  wasafungous  tumorintheloins, 
containing  cysts  of  the  same  kind.  The 
tumor  in  the  loins  being  once  formed,  goes 
on  increasing  in  size,  the  patient  at  the 
same  time  becoming  emaciated,  until  at 
length  you  may  feel  the  tumor  through  the 
abdominal  muscles  and  viscera.  Some- 
times the  tumor  in  the  loins,  pressing  upon 
the  vena  cava,  diminishes  the  diameter  of 
that  great  vessel — or  even  obliterates  it  al- 
together. 

lu  many  cases  the  tumor  in  the  loins 
gives  the  patient  no  pain,  and  but  little 
inconvenience,  while  at  other  times  it  is 
attended  with  the  most  extraonlinary  suf- 
fering. I  suppose  this  depends  on  the  acci- 
dental circumstance  of  it  sometimes  press- 
ing upon  nerves,  and  in  other  cases  lying 
clear  of  them.  A  gentleman  with  whom  I 
was  acquainted  many  years  ago,  had  this 
disease  in  the  testicle :  3Ir.  Cline  was  con- 
sulted, and  he  recommended  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  testicle,  and  performed  the 
operation.  A  year  afterwards,  the  patient 
became  weak  in  his  lower  limbs,  and  at 
last  they  became  completely  paralytic.  He 
died,  and  on  examining  the  body  after 
death,  there  was  found  a  large  tumor  in 
the  loins,  which  had  affected  the  vertebrc-e  so 
as  at  last  to  press  on  the  medulla  spinalis ; 
thus  accounting  (or  the  paraplegia. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  loins  that  such 
tumors  form,  in  connexion  with  the  dis- 
ease in  the  testicle.  I  have  seen  many  cases 
where  the  patient  has  had  the  disease  in 
the  lungs,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  At 
first,  the  general  health  of  the  patient  is  un- 
aflected ;  but  when  the  disease  thus  attacks 
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other  organs,  it  necessarily  suffers :  the 
patient  hises  flesh ;  his  toiiirue  hecomes 
furred ;  he  k)oks  saHow ;  lie  has  that  ap- 
pearance, that  upon  lodkinu;  at  him  you 
would  say  he  laboured  under  organic 
disease.  He  goes  on  becoming  weaker,  and 
<lies. 

The  disease  occurs  at  any  time  of  life. 
IMr.  Earle  has  described  it  in  a  child,  I 
think  under  two  or  three  years  of  age. 
Other  cases  also  have  been  recorded  where 
it  has  occurred  in  children.  However,  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  the  disease  is  very 
rare  under  the  age  of  puberty,  and  that  it 
generally  occurs  between  puberty  and  the 
middle  period  of  life. 

Treatment. — This  being  one  of  the  worst 
forms  of  malignant  disease,  over  which 
medicine  has  no  dominicm,  and  which  is 
cquidly  uninfluenced  by  local  a])plications, 
it  is  evident  that  the  only  chance  which 
the  ])atient  has,  is  that  of  the  amj)utation 
of  the  disea>;cd  organ.  Hut  ex])erience  shev.s 
that  this  chance  is  a  very  small  one.  I 
have  seen  the  ojjcration  jierformed  a  num- 
ber of  times,  and  have  frequently  performed 
it  myself.  Of  course  I  may  have  lost 
sight  of  some  of  the  patients,  but  among 
those  cases  in  which  I  have  been  able  to 
keep  them  in  view,  1  have  never  known  but 
one  instance  in  which  tlu're  was  no  recur- 
rence of  the  disease.  That  case  occurred 
in  a  man,  whom  some  gentlemen  here  may 
remember,  four  or  five  years  ago,  in  this 
hospital.  He  was  a  French  courier,  in  the 
tmjiloymcnt  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  and 
had  the  disease  in  one  testicle,  which  was 
amputated,  and  for  aught  that  I  know  may 
be  one  of  those  on  the  table.  The  wound 
healed,  and  about  a  year  ago  I  heard  that 
he  was  alive  and  continued  well ;  so  that 
he  had  gone  on  favoural)ly  for  three  or  four 
years  after  the  operation.  In  all  the  other 
casts  of  which  I  have  known  the  termina- 
tion, the  patients  have  died,  not  imniediatily 
after  the  operation,  but  stmje  time  after- 
wards. In  a  i)alient  in  whom  the  disease 
was  complicated  with  hydatid-likecysts,  the 
wound  healed,  but  the  man  ai)i)eared  ill 
afterwards ;  there  was  some  load  ujion  him, 
I)ut  we  could  not  tell  what.  At  last  there 
were  syra]»lonis  like  those  of  jieritoneal  in- 
flammation: blood  wa.s  taken  from  him,  but 
his  constitution  broke  down  directly,  and  he 
died.  On  examining  the  body  after  death, 
we  found  a  tumor  in  the  loins,  exactly  cor- 
resj)onding  to  the  tumor  in  the  testicle.  .\n 
abscess  had  formed  in  it,  and  seemed  to 
have  excited  ])tritonial  inflammation. 
Another  patient  died  in  this  hospital  not 
long  afterwards,  and  if  I  remeudjcr  right, 
nearly  in  the  same  manner. 

I  have  already  told  you  of  one  gentleman 
\\  ho  (lied  |)arai)legic  a  year  or  two  after  i\Ir. 
i'liue  had  umjtutated  the  testicle ;  other  pa- 


tients die  some  tinje  after  the  operation.  The 
patient  is  sei/.edwith  symptoms  of  effusion 
of  water  into  the  chest ;  he  dies;  you  ex- 
amine the  body  after  death,  and  you  find 
one  cavity  of  the  pleura  filled  with  serum, 
and  fungous  tumors  in  the  lungs,  just  re- 
sembling what  had  existed  in  the  testicle. 
This  pre])arati(m  [presenting  itj  was  taken 
from  a  j)atient  whose  case  terminated  in 
this  manner.  It  was  iiscertained  after 
death  tluit  the  disease  had  begun  to  exist  in 
the  lumbar  glands  also.  In  another  case  in 
which  the  patient  died  after  the  operati(m, 
his  deatli  was  attended  with  some  unusual 
circumstances,  which  I  shall  mention.  He 
came  to  London, and  consulted  two  eminent 
surgeons — it  is  now  many  years  ago — about 
a  disease  of  his  testicle.  (.)ne  tlwuight 
it  was  a  hydrocele,  and  the  other  a  pulpy 
testicle,  as  it  was  then  called.  There  was 
a  consultation,  and  the  second  surgeon 
proved  to  be  right.  The  testicle  was  am- 
putated; the  spermatic  cord  was  cjuitc 
sound,  and  the  wound  healed.  About  a 
yearai'tenvards,  the  patient  came  back  with 
an  enormous  tumor  in  the  glands,  below 
Poupart's  ligament;  it  was  as  large  as  a 
child's  head,  and  no  doubt  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  disease  in  the  testicle.  The  skin 
was  ulcerated ;  the  tumor  bled  profusely, 
and  bled  and  bled  again,  until  at  last  the 
patient  actually  died  of  the  lurmorrhage. 
I  mention  the  ease  because  it  was  jicculiar, 
and  also  because  it  leads  me  to  notice  this 
circumstance— that  the  glands  of  the  groin 
are  very  rarely  affected  with  this  disease, 
whereas  the  glands  in  the  loins  are  af- 
fected frequently.  1  slumld  suppose  that 
the  glands  of  the  groin  would  become 
affected  when  the  di-case  has  been  coni- 
municated  to  the  scrotum, as  the  abscubent 
vessels  of  the  scrotum  go  to  the  groin, 
whereas  those  of  the  testicle  go  to  the 
loins ;  and  this  seems  to  be  what  Sir  Astley 
C'oojier  oliserved  in  those  eases  in  which 
the  disease  was  sufliciently  advanced  to 
])roduee  a  fungus.  IJut  in  the  case  that  I 
have  just  mentioned,  the  scrotum  was  not 
at  all  aft'ected;  neither  nt  the  time  of  the 
o|)cration,  nor  afterwards,  was  there  any 
I)erce])tiMe  disease  of  it. 

It  is  a  poor  chance,  you  will  say,  that 
you  ofler  your  ])atient;  but  it  is  his  only 
one,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  have  it. 
Ami>utate  the  testicle,  if  it  gives  him  any 
ehaiue  at  all.  IJut  it  may  l)e  that  there 
are  already  marks  of  the  disease  elsewhere; 
that  you  can  feel  a  tumor  in  the  loins;  or 
there  are  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  chest; 
<ir  there  is  emaciation  and  a  sallow  look, 
which  satisfies  you  that  the  disease  exists 
in  other  ])arts  besides  the  testicles;  or  it 
may  i)c  that  the  spermatic  cord  is  ex- 
tin>ively  eonlaminated.  liider  these  cir- 
cumslauces,of  course  you  will  not  perform 
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an  operation:  not  put  the  patient  to  unneces- 
sary- pain  ;  not  raise  his  hopes  merely  that 
they  may  be  disappointed  afterwards.'  You 
will  of  course  not  operate  in  these  cases 
any  more  than  you  would  in  other  hopeless 
cases ;  first,  because  it  is  not  right  towards 
the  patient;  secondly,  because  it  is  not 
right  towards  society:  for  operating  in 
these  hopeless  cases  brings  surgery  into 
discredit,  the  unfavourable  result  making 
other  persons  unwilling  to  submit  to  ope- 
rations, who  might  perhaps  be  cured  by 
them.  But  if  there  be  no  marks  of  disease 
any  where  else,  and  if  the  spermatic  cord 
be  sound, then  amputate  the  testicle;  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  courier,  whom  I  men- 
tioned just  now,  it  may  be  that  the  opera- 
tion may  be  successful,  although  the  chance 
is  but  a  small  one. 

It  is  important  that  you  should  operate 
in  the  early  state  of  the  disease,  for  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  after  all,  it  is  local 
in  its  origin.  At  least  it  may  be  that 
the  testicle  is  affected  first,  that  then  the 
disease  is  taken  up  into  the  circulation, 
and  so  affects  other  and  distant  organs. 
This  hypothesis  derives  some  support 
from  the  following  circumstance.  In 
cases  of  this  disease,  both  in  the  testicle 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  it  everj'  now 
and  then  has  happened  that  the  absorbent 
vessels  leading  from  the  diseased  structure 
have  been  found  filled  with  the  same  kind 
of  substance  of  which  that  structure  main- 
ly consists,  as  if  they  were  actually  em- 
ployed in  carrying  it"  off  to  deposit'  it  in 
the  general  circulation.  I  recommend 
you,  then,  to  amputate  the  testicle  at  an 
early  period  ;  it  cannot  be  done  too  soon. 

It  must,  bow-ever,  be  acknowledged  that 
there  are  some  cases  where,  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  you  will  find  it  difli- 
cult  to  make  an  exact  diagnosis.  The  dis- 
ease which  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded 
with  fungus  hamiatodes  is  that  which  I 
described  in  the  last  lecture  under  the  name 
of  chronic  or  tubercular  inflammation  of  the 
testicle.  If  you  ai-e  in  any  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject, your  means  of  settling  that  doubt  are 
Terj-  simple : — give  the  patient  calomel  and 
opium,  make  his  gums  a  little  sore,  and  if  the 
testicle  be  affected  with  chronic  or  tubercular 
inflammation,  as  soon  as  the  gums  are  sore 
you  will  find  the  testicle  become  softer  and 
smaller,  and  then  you  know  that  you  need 
only  go  on  with  the  mercury  to  effect  a 
cure.  But  if  the  gums  are  sore,  and  the 
testicle  does  not  become  softer  and  smaller, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  continues  increasing 
in  bulk,  you  may  then  conclude  that  it  is 
not  chronic  or  tubular  inflammation ;  that 
it  is  some  change  of  structure  which  can- 
not be  cured  by  art,  and  in  aU  probability 
that  it  is  this  particular  kuid  of  disease, 
and  jou  will  recommend  an  operation. 
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It  is  proved  by  observation  that  nature  has 
two  modes  of  effecting  the  consolidation  of 
solutions  of  continuity.  Whatever  be  the 
extent  of  the  wound,  and  the  nature  of  the 
textures  in  which  it  has  been  made,  pro- 
vided the  process  of  reparation  does  not 
exceed  the  p.wers  of  the  individual,  there 
takes  place  over  the  whole  of  tlie  surface  an 
inflammatory  action,  which  constantly 
tends  to  approximate  the  borders,  and 
bring  them  into  contact,  ultimately  agglu- 
tinating them  by  a  layer  of  lymph,  by  the 
organization  of  which  the  continuitv  is 
restored.  This  interposed  structure  itself 
at  length  disajjpears,  and  then  there  re- 
mains no  other  trace  of  the  lesion  than  a 
mere  line,  which  ultimately  becomes  imper- 
ceptible ;  this  is  immediale  union,  or  union 
hy  thejint  intention. 

But  where  there  is  a  considerable  loss  of 
substance,  or  where,  for  various  reasons, 
the  first  mode  of  union  is  designedly  pre- 
vented, otlier  phenomena  present  them- 
sehres :  a  new  tissue  is  formed,  to  supply 
the  place  of  what  has  been  destroyed. 
This  is  fibro-cellular  in  its  nature,  and  I 
have  called  it  the  tissue  of  ci<;atrix.  If  the 
work  of  reproduction  go  on  regularly,  and 
the  loss  of  substance  be  nearly  or  altoge- 
ther repaired,  we  then  have  a  production 
to  which  I  give  the  name  of  tissu  etatt  of  the 
cicatrix,  because  it  represents  with  greater 
or  less  fidelity  the  textures  which  have 
been  destroyed.  But  where  this  is  not  the 
case,  it  causes  deformities,  bridles  or  bands 
between  parts — in  a  word,  bad  cicatrices, 
with  the  partial  or  total  loss  of  the  mobi- 
lity of  the  part. 

The  results  of  cicatriziition  may  present 
themselves  in  every  case  where  a  bum  has 
caused  loss  of  substance,  but  in  diflerent 
forms  and  diflerent  degrees ;  these  we  pro- 
ceed to  examine. 

Burn  of  the  first  degree. — Heat  acts  in  two 
ways  in  producing  the  first  degree  of  bum : 
either  its  action,  more  or  less  intense,  is  in- 
stantaneous, and  gives  rise  to  a  true  erysipe- 
las, marked  by  sanguineous  congestion, 
redness,  and  sharp  pain,  constituting  the 
acute  stage  of  a  burn;  but  this  causes 
neither  solution  of  continuity,  nor  loss  of 
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substance,  and  consequently  rccjuircs  no 
cicatrization  to  cure  iU  In  Kthcreascs  the 
heat,  cxcrcisintf  a  tfcntJe  but  prolonc^ed  in- 
Jiucnce,  as  in  women  who  make  hal)itual 
use  of  chafinjT-dishes,  in  old  people  and 
convalescents  who  sit  much  bv  the  fire,  in 
the  followers  of  certain  trades — in  such 
])crsons  1  say,  the  heat  produces  different 
lesions  of  the  skin,  which  ought  rather  to 
be  reirarded  as  deformities,  and  of  which 
we  shall  speak  hereafter.  These  results 
constitute  what  I  call  the  chronic  form  of 
bums  of  the  first  degree. 

Burn  of  the  second  decree. — Tliis  consists  in 
vesication  more  or  less  extensive.  The 
epidermis  is  detached  from  the  mucous 
tissue,  and  must  perish.  There  is  here 
loss  of  substance,  and  there  will  conse- 
quently be  a  process  of  reproduction.  But 
this  is  carried  (m  in  three  different  modes  — 
that  is  to  say,  1st,  without  suppuration; 
2d,  with  slight  suppuration  ;  or,  ."Jd,  with 
supjuiration  which  is  long  and  copious. 
It  is  verj'  important  to  discriminate  be- 
tween these.  In  many  cases,  while  the 
epidermis  which  fonus  the  vesication, 
though  detached,  has  not  been  removed, 
but  rests  on  the  mucous  surface  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  fluid,  there  being  no 
suppuration,  a  new  epidermis  is  formed, 
the  period  vaning  from  24  hours  to  five  or 
six  (lays,  or  even  more.  There  remains,then, 
no  trace  of  the  burn,  but  redness,  more  or 
less  marked,  which  usually  disapi)cars 
from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth  day. 
This  condition  is  in  all  respects  like  that 
of  a  flying  blister;  and  there  being  no 
suppuration,  the  colour  of  the  skin  is 
preserved.  In  fact,  in  a  negro,  who  suf- 
fers a  bum  of  this  kind,  the  surface  still  re- 
mains black.  But  it  is  diflertnt  in  those 
burns  of  which  I  am  next  to  speak. 

When  the  action  of  the  heat  has 
been  more  intense,  or  being  in  other  re- 
spitts  the  same  if  the  ejiidermis  has  been 
nnioviil  by  accident  or  iiriiorance,  and  thus 
left  the  tme  skin  naked,  inflammation, 
more  or  less  acute,  takes  place,  and  we 
obsene  two  orders  of  piienomcna.  First, 
after  the  effusion  of  serum  during  some 
days,  a  su]>punition  small  in  (luantity 
an<l  of  short  duration,  and  then  the  result 
is  little  dirtV Tent  from  that  pointed  out  as 
aeeonipanying  tlie  preceding  degree;  tiie 
wound  l»eeoin«-s  dry,  a  fine  i)e!li<le,  the 
element  of  the  new  e[ii<l(  rmis,extends  itself 
over  it,  and  all  traces  of  the  lesion  are  eflac- 
e<l ;  or,  'secondly,  under  other  circimistances, 
nn  abundantsuppurntion  takes  ]daee, which 
in  many  continues,  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  care,  during  several  months.  I 
shall  describe  the  phenomena  in  this  latter 
case.  The  I'tfeet  of  this  long  nn<l  abun- 
dant su|i]iuratioii  dillers  in  nothing  frtim 
what  takes  place  win  n  a  blister  has  Wx'n 
veiA  long  applied  leilhcnlR  mucous  texture 


is  completely  destroyed  or  deeply  impaired 
in  its  organization;  while  at  other  times 
it  is  destroyed  at  some  parts,  and  its  orga- 
nization impaired  in  the  interstices.  In 
the  first  case,  the  disorder  has  j)euetrated 
to  the  chorion,  the  burn  has  passed  into  the 
third  degree,  and  the  progress  of  cicatriza- 
tion is  the  same  as  in  this  last,  of  wliich  I 
shallspcak immediately.  Inthesecondcasc, 
the  colouring  matter  generally  becomes  of 
much  deeper  colour  than  natural;  hence 
those  yellow  or  brown  stains  which  remain 
after  the  cicatrization — stains  which  are 
never  removed,  nor  even  modified,  except  to 
a  very  trifling  extent.  In  the  negro,  also, 
the  skin  becomes  much  deeper  coloured 
than  natural.  liastly:  in  this  third  case, 
the  surface  of  the  chorion  granulates  un- 
equally  at  every  point  where  the  mucous 
structure  has  been  completely  destroyed. 
The  cicatrix  then  presents  rather  a  fantas- 
tical appearance,  being  iironiinent  and 
white  at  some  points,  while  at  others  it 
is  depressed,  and  more  or  less  brown. 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts  forms  not 
only  the  basis  of  the  indications  to  be  ful- 
filled and  of  the  prognosis  to  be  given,  but 
also  furnishes  useful  hints  for  general  prac- 
tice. Thus,  to  give  an  example,  when  we 
are  obliged  to  apply  a  i)ermanent  blister 
on  a  part  of  the  body  which  is  exposed — 
as  on  the  neck  or  arm  in  the  female — it 
teaches  us  not  to  continue  the  suppuration 
long  enough  to  leave  a  maik ;  and  if  the 
disease  require  its  longer  presence,  care 
must  be  taken  to  shift  it  from  one  place 
to  another.  I  have  thus  kept  blisters  open 
on  young  jiersons,  in  diseases  imperatively 
requiring  their  use  lor  a  long  period,  yet 
without  causing  any  scar. 

After  what  I  have  said  (continued  M. 
Dupuytren),  you  will  comi)reheud  what 
ought  to  be  the  treatment  of  this  sjiecies 
of  bum.  It  is  evident  that  it  ought  to 
consist  in  emollients  and  anti]ihlogistics — 
even  venesection,  if  it  be  rendered  neces- 
sary by  moiv  than  usual  inflammation; 
great  care  l)eing  taken  to  avoid  the  apj)li- 
cation  of  irritants,  or  the  removal  of  the  de- 
tjiched  ei)iderini'-',  wliile  we  strive  to  repress 
Rupjuiration.  But  if  we  are  only  called 
in  at  a  ])erioil  when  suppuration  has  al- 
ready existed  for  some  time,  other  means 
become  necessarj'.  The  granulations  are 
to  l)e  rejiressed  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
afterwards  covered  with  linen,  with  nume- 
rous holes  in  it,  and  s]in'ad  with  tvratt!  : 
plates  of  sheet  lead,  by  llie  e<|ual  pnssurc 
which  they  effect,  may  also  Ix-  of  great  use. 
By  these  means  we  obtain  an  e<|ual  flat 
cicatrix,  free  from  «leforniity. 

Hum  (if  the  ihird  di^rrr. — This  degree  of 
burn  is  characterizerl  i)y  t  he  total  dest  met  ittn 
o<  theei)iileniiis,of  the  m«innssiii-faee,aiMl 
a  gnatvr  «»r  Uss  portioa  of  the  ch<irion,or 
dermis ;  but    this    l.;-'t    i>   not    des-lroytJ 
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through  its  whole  extent.  JMark  well 
(said  M.  Dupnytren)  this  limit  of  the  dis- 
organization :  it  is  by  it  that  we  are  en- 
abled to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
cicatrix  is  formed,  and  the  diflercnce  be- 
tween this  and  what  takes  place  in  the  ci- 
catrices of  the  following  degrees.  In  this 
case,  in  fact,  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
true  skin  is  not  destroyed, nor,consequently, 
is  a  reproduction  of  the  entire  of  the  cu- 
taneous tissue  required,  as  in  the  fourth 
degree ;  there  remains  of  this  a  layer  of 
greater  or  less  thickness,  from  which  the 
new  surface  is  produced.  When  the  eschar 
which  comprises  the  rete  mucosum  and  a 
portion  of  the  thickness  of  the  true  skin 
has  separated,  the  surface  of  the  wound 
presents  a  multitude  of  small  red  points  on  a 
white  ground.  This  is  the  portion  of  the 
chorion  which  has  not  been  destroyed. 
Soon  these  points  increase  more  and  more, 
and  at  length  altogether  occupy  the  sur- 
face, which  thus  becomes  uniformly  red. 
The  cicatrix,  then,  is  made  up  of  the  gra- 
nulations, which  are  of  cellular  texture, 
vascular,  and  with  nerves ;  and  by  their 
progressive  development  they  fill  the  cavity 
which  the  eschar  had  left. "  But  however 
instantaneous  may  have  been  the  action  of 
the  heat,  it  never  implicates  all  the  tex- 
tures to  a  perfectly  equal  depth.  It  happens, 
then,  in  this  the' third  degree,  that  at  cer- 
tain points  the  rete  mucosum  alone  has 
been  destroyed,  and  the  chorion  slighth'  af- 
fected ;  while  in  others  this  last  is  deeply 
implicated,  but  still  is  not  perforated. 
These  inequalities  are  perceptible  through- 
out the  whole  progress  of  the  healing. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  all  the  me- 
thods of  cure  recommended  for  the  second 
degree,  apply  equally  here.  It  farther, 
however,  becomes  necessary  to  take  care 
that  no  preternatural  adhesions  are  formed, 
and  that  none  of  the  natural  apertures  be- 
come closed  ;  and  I  have  found  particular 
advantage  from  a  contrivance  I  have  used 
for  the  last  fifteen  years,  which  consists  of 
a  piece  of  ivory,  of  convenient  form,  in- 
troduced into  the  nose;  it  preserves  the 
nostrils  and  muchdiminishesthe  deformity. 

In  order  to  correct  the  excessive  growth 
of  the  granulations,  the  nitrate  of  silver 
is  to  be  used  here  as  before,  and  particular 
attention  given  to  the  mode  of  applying  the 
dressings :  these  ought  to  be  so  arranged 
that  the  matter  may  be  absorbed,  and  re- 
main the  shortest  possible  time  in  contact 
with  the  wound.  To  accomplish  this,  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  covering  the  surface 
with  compresses,  pierced  by  numerous 
little  holes  very  close  to  each  other,  and 
spread  with  cerate ;  above  this  I  apply  a 
layer  of  dry  charpie,  and  retain  the  whole 
in  situ,  not  with  a  roller,  but  by  means  of 
bandages  separate  from  each  other.  The 
pus  thus  passes  through  the  apertures  in 


the  first  compresses,  is  absorbed  by  the 
charpie,  and  may  even  escape  between  the 
interstices  of  the  outer  bandages.  After  a 
time  the  granulations  become  firmer,  par- 
ticularly at  the  base,  and  assume  a  fibrous 
structure.  An  epidermis  next  forms  at 
the  summit,  at  first  very  thin,  and  beneath 
which  is  generated  a  rete  mucosum  of 
bright  red  colour,  irritable,  liable  to  suft'er 
congestion,  and  the  frequent  seat  of  erysi- 
pelas. This  rete  mucosum  is  imperfectly 
formed,  and  for  the  most  part  wants  the 
pigmentum,  or  colouring  matter;  so  that 
the  cicatrix  in  the  negro  becomes  white. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  pigmentum 
is  formed  in  superabundant  quantity,  giv- 
ing to  the  skin  a  discoloration  more  or  less 
deep. 

Burn  of  the  fourth  degree. — This  is  cha- 
racterized by  complete  destruction  of  the 
skin,  through  its  whole  thickness ;  the 
subjacent  cellular  tissue  being  laid  bare, 
but  remaining  itself  iminjured,  or  but 
very  slightly  affected.  The  cicatrization 
in  this  degree  takes  place  in  various 
ways.  1.  After  the  separation  of  the 
eschar,  the  edges  of  the  wound  gradually 
approximate,  and  so  unite.  2.  The  edges 
remaining  apart,  a  new  cutaneous  texture 
is  formed,  at  the  expense  of  the  cellular 
membrane  beneath,  which  replaces  the  por- 
tion which  had  been  lost.  3.  Both  the 
above  processes  simultaneously  take  place. 

-•Vfter  the  fall  of  the  eschar,  the  bottom 
of  the  wound  is  formed  by  the  cellular 
tissue ;  the  edges  exhibit  a  red  circle  (the 
rete  mucosum),  which  gradually  diminishes, 
the  skin  of  the  surrounding  parts  yielding 
proportionally.  After  being  dragged  toacer- 
tain  extent,  however,  they  can  be  stretched 
no  farther,  and  then  new  texture  is  formed, 
to  fill  up  the  void  which  still  remains.  Of 
course,  the  looser  the  skin  and  cellular 
membrane  adjoining  the  burn  are,  the 
smaller  is  the  cicatrix  which  is  ultimately 
formed ;  while,  in  parts  which  do  not  ad- 
mit of  the  adjacent  skin  yielding,  the  gap 
left  and  the  new  tissue  required,  must  be 
proportionally  larger.  The  cellular  mem- 
brane which  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wound,  and  which  is  in  a  state  of  gra- 
nulation, undergoes  a  peculiar  change — it 
becomes  fibro-cellular,  and  constitutes  the 
chorion.  When  once  this  is  formed,  the 
rest  of  the  cicatrization  goes  on  rapidly; 
a  rete  mucosum,  though  imperfect,  is 
formed,  and  this  again  is  covered  with  an 
epidermis  differing  Ijut  little  from  the  na- 
tural one.  The  production  of  this  acciden- 
tal chorion, however,costs  much  to  nature — 
she  is  very  long  in  effecting  its  organization, 
particularly  in  large  wounds;  but  after 
this,  all  is  rapid,  and  it  is  astonishing  to 
see  a  wound  which  has  lasted  one,  two,  or 
more  months,  almost  without  any  appa- 
rent change,  all  at  once  heal  up  in  a  few 
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days.  Much  care,  however,  is  required  in 
dLrectinitf  the  process,  so  jjrtat  is  the  liabi- 
lity to  deformity  from  the  adhesions  and 
contractions  which  otherwise  occur. 

The  first  thine:  to  be  attended  to,  is  the 
position  of  the  limb,  or  other  part;  and, 
as  a  i^cnenU  rule,  this  must  be  laid  in  such 
a  posture  as  diametrically  to  oppose  theap- 
proximati(>n  of  the  eda;es  of  the  wound,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  cicatrix  corresponding  in 
size  to  the  extent  of  skin  destroyed,  or 
even  of  greater  extent;  and  thus  to  allow  for 
the  contractile  power  of  the  new  tissue. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  gfive  examples — the 
rule  is  too  perspicuous  to  require  them, 
and  it  niu"=t  be  put  in  force  by  diPercnt 
means  in  each  dift"erentrc.u;ion  of  the  body. 
There  are  circumstances,  however,  under 
which  it  is  diflicnlt,  or  impossible,  to  ob- 
serve the  reiiuisite  position :  such,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  ca-^e  where  the  skin  is  de- 
stroyed throun;h  the  whole  circumference, 
and  over  a  certain  extent  of  a  limb.  Here, 
in  adopting  any  one  position,  we  lose  the 
advantaife  of  others :  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  in  such  circumstances,  is  to  place 
the  limb  in  such  manner  that  the  cica- 
trix be  the  least  ])ossible  restraint 
when  formed.  ThuF,  if  the  bum  occupy 
the  whole  circumforcnce  of  the  wrist,  the 
limb  ought  to  be  kept  extended  rather  than 
bent;  because  the  former  ])osition  will  prove 
less  inconvenient  when  the  cicatrix  is  com- 
pleted than  the  latter  would.  Occasionally 
the  position  may  be  varied,  and  the  limb 
kept  for  a  time  in  one  position  and  then  in 
another.  Cases  are  often  met  with,  in 
which  the  means  necessary  to  produce  a 
gof)d  cicatrix  cannot  be  adopted,  or  at  least 
])ersevered  in,  without  great  inconveni- 
ence, or  even  without  danger  to  the  life  of 
the  patient.  This  ha]»i)cns,  for  instance, 
where  there  is  risk  of  his  being  worn  out 
by  long-continucd  suppuration.  So  far 
from  preventing  the  cicatrization,  wc  are 
then  glad  to  accelerate  it  by  facilitating  an 
approximation  of  the  edges ;  but  it  is  right 
that  the  j>ractitioner  should  take  the  pre- 
caution of  explaining  to  the  ]taticnt,  or  his 
friends,  the  reasons  which  induce  liim  to 
ad<»pt  this  course,  as  well  as  the  evil  which 
must  necessarily  result  from  it. 

There  arc  also  some  regions  of  the  body 
where  wecsmnot  make  use  of  j)o>;iti(m,and 
where  it  is  always  extremely  difticult,  and 
siimctimcs  impossil)le,  to  jircvent  defor- 
mity— such  i»articularly  is  the  face.  If  a 
burn  of  the  fourth  deifnc,  for  insUincc,  de- 
stroy a  ])ortion  of  the  lower  eyelid  and 
cheek,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ]>revent 
the  edges  of  the  wound  from  apjiroaching, 
and  the  eyelid  may  be  seen  cicatrized  in 
such  manner  as  to  bring  it  almost  into  con- 
tai-t  with  the  upper  lip.  Such  was  the 
case  in  a  girl  lately  bn>ii:{ht  to  me,  and  I 
had  great  dilliculty  in  persuading  the  j/a- 
rents  that  the  surguun  hadiiotbccntu  blame. 


It  is  necessar}',  then,  to  retard  as  much 
as  jiossible  the  separation  of  the  eschar, 
for  this,  as  long  as  it  remains,  keeps  the 
borders  of  the  wound  apart.  The  pro- 
cess of  cicatrization  commences  beneath  it, 
while  the  inflammation  of  the  edges  of  the 
wound  extends  into  the  adjacent  tissues,  by 
which  they  are  less  easily  apjiroximated 
when  the  eschar  falls.  This  resource,  then, 
merits  attention,  but  without  being  of  very 
great  importance.  When  the  eschar  has 
dropt  off,  the  cicatrization  must  be  has- 
tened by  frequent  cauterization,  by  means 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  si)eedily  deter- 
mines the  formation  of  the  new  cellular 
tissue,and  I  have  obtained  great  advantages 
from  it  in  many  cases.  Far  from  increas- 
ing the  deformity,  as  many  have  said,  it 
tend<  to  produce  an  equal  smooth  cicatrix; 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  healing  is 
not  retarded  by  the  contact  of  ])uruient 
matter,  and  this  must  therefore  be  care- 
fully removed  from  the  surface,  and  the 
wound  frequently  dressed. 

The  position  which  has  been  adopted  as 
proper  during  the  cicatrization  must  be 
persevered  in  for  a  considerable  time — a 
month,  six  weeks,  or  longer — after  the  en- 
tire healing  of  the  wound.  The  force 
of  retraction  possessed  by  the  cicatrix  (a 
force,  by  the  way,  which  has  been  much 
exaggerated),  may  produce  such  contrac- 
tion of  the  wound  as  would  lose  the  advan- 
tage previously  gained ;  and  the  parts 
must  therefore  be  very  gradually  siiflercd  to 
return  to  their  former  freedom.  In  burns  of 
the  fourth  degree,  the  adequate  position  of 
the  parts  must  be  maintained  by  bandages, 
varied  according  to  circumstances,  but  so 
contrived  as  to  counteract  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles.  In  burns  of  the  second 
and  third  degrees,  the  adhesion  of  the 
neighbouring  parts  is  i)revcnted  by  merely 
keepinir  them  separated  by  the  interjiosi- 
tion  of  dressings,  and  by  moving  them  from 
time  to  time;  but  in  those  of  the  fourth 
degree  such  simple  means  will  not  suflice. 
It  will  be  perceived,  continued  31. 
Dupuytren,  that  ifabiirn  of  the  tourth  de- 
gree aflect  the  circumference  of  any  of  the 
natural  orifices,  such  as  of  the  nostrils,  or 
vagina,  or  mouth,  &.c.,  it  is  not  com- 
pression, such  as  that  emphiyed  in  other 
cases,  which  will  suffice,  but  comi'ressi<m 
exercised  from  within  outwards,  and  by  the 
separation  of  the  jiarieles  of  the  openings 
by  means  of  cliari)ic.  tents,  sounds,  sjtonges, 
ivory  tubes,  &.c.  'I'hese  contrivances  are 
the  same  as  in  bums  of  the  third  dcirree, 
but  with  these  differences — that  their 
necessity  is  much  more  urgent,  that  the 
diameter  of  the  foreign  body  must  always 
exceed  that  of  the  aperture  into  which  it  is 
intniiluccd,aii(l  that  their  use  must  he  con- 
tinued long  after  the  apiiarcnl  cure,  in  order 
to  overcome  tlie  force  of  contraction  of  tlic 
new  textures. 
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Burns  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  degi-ee. — When 
the  bum  is  so  deep  as  to  implicate  the 
muscles  and  tendims,  most  of  the  means 
T  have  pointed  out  become  superfluous. 
The  treatment  in  this  case  consists  al- 
most entirely  in  £vivin£f  to  the  limb  or  part 
such  position  as  shall  be  least  inconvenient 
vhen  the  parts  are  cicatrized.  Most  fre- 
quently the  disorganization  is  carried  to 
such  extent  that  we  have  only  to  occupy 
ourselves  in  endeavouring  to  save  the 
life  of  the  sufferer  by  promoting  the 
healing  process  in  every  way,  without  re- 
ference to  what  deformity  may  arise,  or 
the  loss  of  function  which  may  ensue. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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[The  following  notices  of  papers  lately 
read  before  the  Royal  Society,  are  taken 
from  the  official  summary  drawn  up  for 
the  use  of  the  members.] 

The  A uatnm  v  and  Phi/siologii  of  the  Liver.  By 
Francis  Kiernan,  Esq.  M.R.C.S. 
After  giving  a  short  account  of  the  de- 
scriptions of  Malpjghi  and  other  writers 
respecting  the  minute  structure  of  the  liver, 
the  author  proceeds  to  state  the  results  of 
his  own  investigations  on  this  subject.  The 
hepatic  veins,  together  with  the  lobules 
which  surround  them,  resemble  in  their 
arrangement  the  branches  and  leaves  of  a 
tree;  the  substance  of  the  lobules  being 
disposed  around  the  minute  branches  of  the 
veins  like  the  parenchyma  of  a  leaf  around 
its  fibres.  The  hepatic  veins  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes;  namely, those  con- 
tained in  the  lobules,  and  those  contained 
in  canals  formed  by  the  lobules.  The  first 
class  is  composed  of  interlobular  branches, 
one  of  which  occupies  the  centre  of  each 
lobule,  and  receives  the  blood  from  a 
plexus  formed  in  the  lobule  by  the  portal 
vein  ;  and  the  second  class  of  hepatic 
veins  is  composed  of  all  those  vessels  con- 
tained in  canals  formed  by  the  lobules, 
and  including  numerous  small  branches,  as 
well  as  the  large  trunks  terminating  in  the 
inferior  cava.  The  external  surface  of 
every  lobule  is  covered  by  an  expansion  of 
Glisson's  capsule,  by  which  it  is  connected 
to,  as  well  as  separated  from,  the  contigu- 
ous lobides,  and  in  which  branches  of  the 
hepatic  duct,  portal  veins,  and  hepatic 
artery,  ramify.  The  ultimate  branches  of 
thehepatic  artery  terminate  in  the  branches 
of  the  portal  vein,  where  the  blood  they 
respectively  contain  is  mixed  together,  and 
from  which  mixed  blood  the  bile  is  secreted 
by  the  lobules,  and  conveyed  away  by  the 
hepatic  ducts  which  accompany  the  portal 
veins  in  their  principal  ramifications.  The 
remaining  blood  is  returned  to  the  heart 
by  the  hepatic  veins,  the  beginnings  of 
which  occupy  the  centre  of  each  lobule, 


and  when  collected  into  trunks  pour  their 
contents  into  the  inferior  cava.  Hence 
the  blood  which  has  circulated  through  the 
liver,  and  has  thereby  lost  its  arterial 
character,  is,  in  common  with  that  whicli 
is  returning  from  the  other  abdominal 
viscera,  poured  into  the  vena  porta\  and 
contributes  its  share  in  furnishing  mate- 
rials for  the  biliary  secretion.  The  paper  is 
accompanied  by  numerous  drawings  of  pre- 
parations made  by  the  author,  of  the 
minute  structure  of  the  liver,  in  which  the 
different  sets  of  vessels  and  ducts  were  in- 
jected in  various  ways. 

On  the  Reflex  Function  of  the  3Iedulla  Ob- 
longata and  Spinalis.  By  Marshall 
Hall,  M.D  F.R.S.  L.  &  E. 
The  author,  after  commenting  on  the 
opinions  of  Le  Gallois  and  Cruveilhier  re- 
lating to  the  functions  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row, adverts  to  a  property  or  function  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinalis,  v^hich 
he  considers  as  having  escajjed  the  notice 
of  these  and  all  other  physiologists ;  name- 
ly, that  by  which  an  imjiression  made  upon 
the  extremities  of  certain  nerves  is  con- 
veyed to  these  two  portions  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  reflected  along  other  nerves  to 
parts  different  from  those  which  received 
the  impression.  Ke  distinguishes  muscu- 
lar actions  into  three  kinds:  first,  those 
directly  consequent  on  volution ;  secondlj-, 
those  which  are  involuntary,  and  dependent 
on  simple  iiTitability;  and  thirdly,  those 
resulting  from  the  reflex  action  above  de- 
scribed, and  which  include  those  of  the 
sphincter  muscles,  the  tonic  couditiim  of 
the  muscles  in  general,  the  acts  of  deglu- 
tition, of  respiration,  and  many  motions, 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  are  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  will.  Volition 
ceases  when  the  head  or  brain  is  removed ; 
yet,  as  he  shows  by  various  experiments, 
movements  may  be  then  excited  in  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs  and  trunk,  by  irrita- 
tions applied  to  the  extremities  of  the 
nerves  which  remain  in  communication 
with  the  spinal  marrow :  but  these  actions 
cease  as  soon  as  the  spinal  manow  is  de- 
stroyed. Hence  the  author  concludes  that 
they  are  the  effect  of  the  reflex  actiim  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  which  exists  inde- 
pendently of  the  brain  ;  and,  indeed,  exists 
in  each  part  of  the  organ  independently  of 
every  other  part.  He  considers  that  this 
reflex  function  is  capable  of  exaltation  by 
certain  agents,  such  as  opium  and  strych- 
nine, which  in  frogs  produce  a  tetanic  and 
highly  excitable  state  of  muscular  irrita- 
bility. Hence  he  is  led  to  view  the  reflex 
function  as  the  principle  of  tone  in  the 
muscular  system.  He  considers  that  cer- 
tain poisons,  such  as  the  hydrocyanic  acid, 
act  by  destroying  this  particular'  funetiim. 
The  effects  of  dentition,  of  alvine  irrita- 
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tion,  and  of  hyilrophobia,  of  sneezinsr, 
coiisjhinij,  vomitinsj,  tenesmus,  &e.  ice,  arc 
adduced  as  excmplifieatious  of  the  oj-.era- 
tion  of  the  same  j)rinciple  when  iu  a  mor- 
bid state  of  exaltation. 


Jiespiratory  Organs  of  the  Leech.     By  Geo, 
Newport,  Esq. 

The  stomaeh  of  the  leech  has  been  hitherto 
described  as  a  large  elongated  sac,  simply 
divided  into  ten  compartments  by  perfo- 
rated membranous  partitions;  but  the  au- 
thor, by  a  more  accurate  examination, 
finds  that  each  portion  of  that  organ  is  ex- 
panded into  two  lateral  ca?ca,  which  in- 
crease botli  in  si/e  and  in  length  as  they 
are  traced  along  the  canal  towards  the  ])y- 
lorus.  The  ca'ca  belonging  to  tlie  tenth 
cavity  are  the  longest,  extending  as  far  as 
the  anus,  and  have  themselves  four  con- 
strictions ;  the  cavity  itself  terminates  in  a 
funnel-shaped  pylorus.  When  the  poste- 
rior end  of  the  animal  is  cut  ofl",  the  ca:'cal 
portions  of  the  stomach  are  laid  open,  and 
the  blood  which  it  receives  flows  out  freely, 
as  fa.st  as  it  is  swallowed;  and  hence  the 
leech,  under  these  circumstances,  continues 
to  suck  for  an  indefinite  time. 

The  respiratory  organs  consist  of  two 
series  of  pulmonary  sacs,  arranged  along 
the  under  side  of  the  body,  on  each  side  of 
the  nervous  cords  and  ganglia.  They  each 
open  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  by  a  very 
minute  but  distinctly  valvular  orifice.  The 
membrane  which  lines  them  appears  to  be 
continuous  with  tlie  cuticle,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly delicate  and  highly  vascular,  receiv- 
ing the  blood,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being 
aerated,  from  the  veins  of  the  system.  The 
blood  is  returned  from  these  sacs  into  the 
lateral  serpentine  vessels  by  vessels  of  a 
jx^uliar  construction,  passing  transversely, 
and  forming  loo])s,  which  are  situated  be- 
tween the  e;rca  of  the  stomach,  and  which 
are  studdeil  by  an  innuensu  number  of 
small  rounded  bodies  closely  congregated 
together,  and  bearing  a  gnat  rcscml)Iance 
to  the  structure  of  the  vena?  cava:'  of  the 
cephalopodus  mollusca.  The  purpose  an- 
sweretl  by  tliis  structure  is  involved  in 
much  oh^icurity ;  tlic  autlior  offers  a  con- 
jecture that  they  may  be  analogous  in  their 
office  to  the  mesenteric  glands  of  the 
higher  animals. 

With  a  view  to  dotenninc  some  circum- 
stances relating  to  tlie  mmle  of  the  respi- 
ration of  the  leech,  tire  author  made  sonic 
cxpcrinunts,  by  confining  the  nnimn!  in 
water  deprivcfl  of  air  by  boiling.  .Aftir 
some  time  the  li-ech  was  observed  to  give 
out  bubbles  of  nir;  and  the  water  of  the 
Tcssel,  when  tested  by  lime-water,  indi- 
cated the  presence  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  pai)er  is  accompanied  by  drawings 
of  the  structures  described. 
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CASES    OF    FRACTIKE    OF    THE    JAW. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Siu, 
Having  read  in  your  Gazette  of  July  27th 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Lonsdale  respecting  an 
instrument  invented  by  him  for  treating 
fractures  of  the  jaw,  and  having  used  it 
with  success  in  every  case  whieli  has  fallen 
under  my  care  since  I  have  been  house- 
surgeon  to  this  hospital,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  sending  you  the  results. 

I  hope  that  this  ingenious  instrument 
will  be  universally  adopted,  when  its  value 
has  been  duly  apj)rcciated  by  more  gene- 
ral applieati(tn.  There  is  so  great  diffi- 
culty, by  the  usual  remedies,  in  kee])ing  the 
fractured  jiortions  in  apposition,  especially 
when  it  is  situated  at  the  symphysis,  that 
it  rarely  happens  we  succeed  in  remedying 
the  evii  without  some  disfigurement  result- 
ing therefrom. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  assert  that  this 
apparatus  is  applicable  in  those  cases 
where  there  is  much  contusion  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  soft  parts ;  the  object  should 
then  be,  as  in  case  III.,  to  reduce  the  , 
inflammation,  taking  care  at  the  same 
time  no  union  ensues  until  the  parts  have 
sufliciently  regained  their  healthy  condi- 
tion to  allow  tlie  ai)plicatiou  of  the  instrur 
ment. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Isaac  Flower, 

House-surgeon. 

Middlesex  Hosnital, 
7lh  Dec.  ISSlS. 

Case  I.— William  Hill,  at>t.  6.  The 
jaw  was  fractured  at  the  sympliysis,  oi-ca- 
sioncd  by  a  truss  of  hay  falling  on  the  face : 
there  was  great  displacement,  the  position 
on  the  right  side  being  elevated  and  more 
prominent  than  the  other;  ordinary  means 
were  employed,  but  the  bones  could  not  be 
kei)t  in  their  proper  situation.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Jlr.  Lonsdale  I  em])loyed 
his  apparatus,  and  the  patient  was  dis- 
charged, tline  weeks  after  the  accident, 
perfectly  cured,  and  without  the  least  dis- 
placement. 

Case  II.— Ellen  Lane,  a>t.  34.  The 
fracture  was  near  the  ankle,  oceasi»>ned  by 
a  blow.  She  had  Ik'ch  to  a  iiraetitimier, 
whoemi)loyed  the  usual  means  in  this  case. 
The  bones  could  not  be  ke])t  in  apposition. 
On  admission  the  instrument  was  ai)plied, 
and  the  ]ialienl  perfectly  curctl  21  days 
after  the  accident. 

Case  III.— .I(.hn  White,  .-pt.  12.  A 
com])ound  fraetnreat  the  sympliysis:  there 
was  great  inflammation,  an<l  he  was  la- 
Ijonring  under  e<iiicussion.  He  was  bled, 
and  cold  applications  applied  till  tlie  in- 
flammation   was  suIkIuciL     The  displace. 
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ment  was  similar  to  case  I.  The  apparatus 
^vas  applied  on  the  14th  day,  and  he  was 
discharged,  perfectly  cured,  on  the  thirty- 
fifth  day. 

Case  IV. — Elizabeth  Brunswick,  set 
39.  Similar  in  every  respect  to  Case  II. 
Was  discharged,  cured,  on  the  28th  day. 

Case  V.— Richard  Cruse,  £et.  49.  The 
jaw  was  fractured  in  two  places — viz.  be- 
tween the  angle  and  symphysis,  and  at  the 
angle.  In  this  case  the  instrument  was 
applied  immediately,  and  a  compress  ap- 
plied over  the  angle,  and  tightly  bandaged. 
He  was  discharged,  cured,  20  days  after 
the  accident. 

Case  VI. — George  Blake,  aet.  28,  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  in  an  insensible 
state,  having  fallen  in  a  fit.  The  fractui-e 
was  on  the  right  side,  between  the  middle 
and  lateral  incisor  teeth :  the  right  por- 
tion was  elevated  and  prominent.  The 
apparatus  was  used,  and  he  was  discharged, 
perfectly  cured,  30  days  after  the  accident. 

"  BALLOTTEMENT"    PERCEIVED 
IN  THE  HYPOGASTRIUM. 

(From  a  Correspondent.) 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Heming  has  ob- 
I  tained  some  interesting  results  in  an  inves- 
tigation of  this  surest  sign  of  pregnancy, 
as  obtained  by  placing  the  person  on  her 
side,  inclining  to  the  prone  pos^ition,  and 
applying  the  fingers  so  as  to  receive  the 
fundus,  or  body  of  the  uterus,  and  by  the 
appropriate  movement  to  obtain  the  phe- 
nomenon of  ballottement,  or,  as  that  gen- 
tleman proposes  to  term  it,  of  repercussion. 
This  mode  is  certainly  attended  with 
great  advantages  over  the  other.  It  may 
be  adopted  without  inflicting  the  distress 
of  an  examination  per  vaginam,  and  in 
cases  in  which  such  an  examination  would 
be  absolutely  refused,  or  even  unsatisfac- 
tory if  performed. 

LIST  OF  NEW  BIEDICAL  WORKS. 

A  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  various 
Opinions  advanced  on  ihe  Physiology  of 
the  Blood- Vessels,  Absorbents,  and  Pro- 
cess of  Absorption,  in  the  Adult  and 
Fcetus:  likewise  on  the  Blood,  Lymph, 
and  Chyle;  the  Changes  which  these  un- 
dergo in  separate  Parts  of  the  Body,  and 
the  different  Appearances  which  each  ex- 
hibit in  Health  and  Disease.  By  R.  Vines, 
Veterinary  Surgeon.  Part  I.  8vo.  3s.  sd. 
Kew  Medical  Works  in^ Preparation. 

A  Demonstration  of  the  Nerves  of  the 
Human  Body,  by  Joseph  Swan,  Part  IV. 
containing  the  Spinal  Nerves,  is  nearly 
ready,  and  will  complete  the  Work. 

A  Second  Edition,  considerably  Altered 
and  enlarged  (with  ten  plates),  of  a  Trea- 
tise on  Diseases  of  the  Nerves.  By  J. 
Swan.     1  vol.  Bvo. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 
Fro/n  Bills  of  Mortality,  Dec.  10,  1833. 


Abscess 

13 

Hydrophobia 

1 

Age  and  Debility  . 

199 

Indigestion  . 

1 

Apoplexy 

42 

Inflammation 

243 

Astiiina 

91 

Bowels&  Stomach 

21 

Cancer 

10 

Brain 

8 

Childbirth     . 

23 

Lungs  and  Pleura  43 

Cholera 

:'.0 

Influenza       . 

2 

Consumption 

364 

Insanity 

26 

Convulsions 

139 

Jaundice 

13 

Croup    . 

18 

Liver,  diseased     . 

19 

Dentition  or  Teething6S 

Measles          .         . 

:i9 

Diabetes 

1 

3Iiscarriage  . 

1 

Diarrhcea 

2 

Mortification 

24 

Dropsy 

72 

Paralysis 

3r) 

Dropsy  on  the  Brain  83 

Rheumatism 

7 

Dropsy  on  the  Che 

St    8 

Scrofula 

1 

Epilepsy 

4 

Small-Pox     . 

40 

Erysipelas    . 

12 

Sore    Throat     and 

Fever     . 

71 

Quinsey     . 

2 

Fever,  Intermittent, 

Spasms 

9 

or  Ague 

7 

Stone  and  Gravel 

1 

Fever,  Scarlet 

52 

Stricture 

2 

Fever,  Typhus      . 

12 

Thrush 

9 

Fistula 

1 

Tumor 

4 

Gout      . 

2 

Venereal 

I 

Haemorrhage 

3 

Worms 

1 

Heart,  diseased   . 

16 

Unknown  Causes 

63 

Hernia 

2 

Ilooping-Cough    . 

109 

Stilborn 

75 

Increase  of  Burials,  as  compared  with  ^  .,„„ 
the  preceding  week  .  .  .  J  '^ 
The  great  number  of  burials  in  this  week's  Bill 
of  Mortality,  arises  from  some  of  the  clerks  of  the 
large  parishes  having  shamefully  withheld  their 
returns  (which  ought  to  be  made  weekly)  till  the 
close  of  the  year's  account. 
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Thkrmometer. 

Barometer. 

Thursday  .    5 

from  44  to  51 

29-48  to  29-40 

Friday    .  .    6 

35 

49 

29-46       29-34 

Saturday  .    7 

38 

53 

29-28       29-24 

Sunday  .  .    8 

41 

49 

29  75       29-78 

Monday.  .    9 

43 

57 

29  64       29  51 

Tuesday.  .  10 

39 

54 

2953       29-79 

Wednesday  11 

36 

43 

29-51       29-50 

Prevailing  wind,  S.W. 

Except  the  6th,  and  two  last  days,  cloudy,  with 
frequent  rain.  Several  flashes  of  lightning  dur- 
ing the  evening  of  the  5th. 

Rain  fallen,  v  of  an  inch. 

Notices. — Dr.  Brown's  letters  have 
been  received  •  the  nonsense  about  rice  does 
not  require  refutation,  and  the  subject  of 
his  communication  is  otherwise  not  calcu- 
lated to  excite  interest  at  present.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  enter  into  private 
correspondence,  except  on  very  particular 
occasions. 

There  is  no  doubt  some  justice  in  the 
observation    of    Sanctos,  but    no 
would  result  from  its  publication. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Estlin  for 
the  Report. 

Castigator,  though  abundantly  severe 
upon  the  Lancet,  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
have  taken  up  any  new  points. 

Erratum. — In  our  last  No.  page  376, 
dele  the  first  two  lines  of  second  column. 

W.  Wii-aOiV,  Printer,  57,  Skiuner-Street,  London 
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LECTURES 

ON  THE 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE    OF 
3II1)VVIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  Ijondon  Hospital, 
By  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

liECTCRE    XI. 

PATHOLOGY  OF  .MENSTRUATION. 

CESSATION  OF  THE  MENSTRUAL 
SECRETION. 

Period  at  which  it  occurs. — In  temperate 
regions,  between  the  a»es  of  40  and  .'A)  the 
second  climacteric  period  of  female  life  ar- 
rives, and  is  marked  by  the  cessation  of  the 
accHstomed  i)eriodical  evacnation ;  after 
which  epoch  women  are  incapable  of  bear- 
ini;  children.  A\  ithin  this  range,  however, 
great  as  it  is,  is  not  always  included  each 
extreme  limit ;  for  cases  have  been  known 
in  I]nrope,  where  the  disapj)carance  of  the 
menses  occurred  as  early  as  '.Vj,  and  others 
in  which  they  have  been  delayed  to  nearly 
.O-i;  such,  however,  arc  very  rare  ;  and  if  we 
were  to  select  one  jiarticular  year  as  that 
in  which  the  final  interruption  is  remarkerl 
in  the  greatest  number  of  individuals,  we 
miuht  mention  the  IHth.  The  time  of  ces- 
sation seems  in  some  degree  to  be  regulated 
by  the  age  at  which  puberty  was  develop- 
eil ;  for,  as  I  have  before  observed,  in  the 
tropics,  and  in  those  instances  in  our  own 
country,  where  the  <lischarge  shews  itself 
sooner  than  is  (  usfomarv,  its  cessation  is 
fomm<mly  proportionably  early. 

Mode  of  ceMation. — ()ccasi<inallv  the  ca- 
tamenia  cease  suddenly  :  for  mouth  after 
month  they  have  flowed  regularly  ;  when 
they  fail  in  appearing  at  the  time  expect- 
ed, and  never  again  return.  More  frc- 
fjuenlly,  however, — and  perhaps  also  more 
naturally, — the  cessiution  is  s«)mt'what  gru- 
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dual ;  the  patient  misses  one  period,  and 
perhaps  menstruates  before  the  next. 
Another  will  pass  over,  and  again  at  an 
uncertain  time  the  discharge  recurs  j  in 
this  way  apjiearing  irregularly — each  inter- 
val, probably,  being  longer,  until  its  entire 
departure.  It  also  becomes  irregular  in 
quantity,  and  in  the  duration  of  its  flow ; — 
at  one  time  there  is  less  than  usual ;— at 
others  considerably  more.  Thus,  then,  it 
gradually  ceases;  and  the  system  being 
prepared  for  its  final  suppression,  generallv 
suffers  but  little  inconvenience.  When 
this  change  in  the  constitution  is  j)erfected, 
the  secretion  is  nevcrr  again  formed;  and 
those  sanguineous  eruptions  which  have 
been  looked  upon  by  women  as  a  restora- 
ti(m  of  the  catamenial  discharge,  v\hen  life 
was  far  upon  the  wane,  and  have  been 
hailed  as  a  proof  of  reacquired  juvenility, 
are  in  truth  evidences  of  organic  disease, 
which  in  all  probability  will  ultimately 
destroy. 

Sifmptoms -frequently  mistaken  for  those  of 
pregnancij. — The  symptoms  which  usually 
attend  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge arc  frequently  mi-itaken  by  females 
for  those  of  j)regnancy  ;  and  I  believe,  w  ith 
La  Motte,  that  many  women  entertain 
such  a  dislike  to  the  idea  of  grow  ing  old, 
that  they  will  persuade  themselves— how  . 
ever  unlikely  it  may  be — that  they  are 
pregnant,  rather  than  acknowledge  thev 
arc  sinking  into  years.  Together  with 
other  dyspeptic  symptoms,  which  they 
willingly  flatter  themselves  arc  the  resnft 
of  pregnancy,  flatulence  is  gencrhtcd  in 
the  bowels,  increasing  the  persr)nal  bulk, 
and  giving  rise,  by  its  motion,  to  tlie  con- 
viction that  (juiekening  has  taken  place. 

Sefjueter  of  reisatii)ii. — 'I'liere  is  at  this 
crisis  a  stronger  tendency  towards  the  for- 
mation of  organic  disease  than  at  any  other 
jicriod  of  a  wnmaTrs  life; — or  ])erhaiis  it 
would  l)e  more  correct  t<»  say,  that  any  ex- 
isting i)rcdispi>sition  to  unhfulthy  actions 
is  more  easily  excited  ju-^t  now,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suppression  of  a  customary 
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evacuation.  Some  physicians,  indeed, 
have  denied  this  position,  and  contended 
that  women  are  not  more  liable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  serious  aflections  at  this  than 
at  any  other  age :  my  own  observation, 
however,  would  certainly  favour  the  com- 
monly received  opinion.  The  organs  which 
seem  to  be  most  obnoxious  to  disease  at 
this  particular  time,  are  the  uterus,  and 
those  connected  with  the  generative  sys- 
tem: others  are  also  liable  to  be  affected 
by  remote  sympathy,  such  as  the  liver,  and 
especially  the  mamms.  Patients  have 
sometimes  been  known  to  become  dropsi- 
cal soon  after  the  cessation  of  the  menses. 
It  is  by  no  means  unusual  also,  to  meet 
with  an  undue  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head,  indicated  by  flushing  of  the  face, 
throbbing  of  the  carotids,  vertigo,  some  de- 
gree of  numbness  or  loss  of  power  in  the 
arms  and  legs,  with  a  failure  of  memory, 
partial  loss  of  sight,  restlessness,  great 
want  of  sleep,  and  disturbed  dreams.  In 
others  again,  the  most  intractable  symp- 
toms of  irregular  hysteria  shew  them- 
selves. 

If  there  be  no  diseased  action,  however, 
excited  at  this  time,  women  will  frequently 
grow  fat  rather  suddenly,  and  will  after- 
^^■ards  often  enjoy  better  health  than  they 
ever  did  during  their  menstruating  life, 
especially  if  they  have  been  the  subjects  of 
dysmenorrhoea  or  hysteria. 

Emenagogiies  formerly  administered  to  pro- 
long Ike  discharge. — From  the  notion  for- 
merly so  prevalent,  that  the  retention  of 
the  menstruous  discharge  was  injurious  to 
the  system — the  fluid  being  supposed  to  be 
of  a  malignant  nature— emenagogiies  of 
the  strongest  kind  were  had  recourse  to, 
for  the  jjurpose  of  prolonging  its  duration 
to  as  late  an  age  as  possible.  No  practice 
could  be  more  censurable ;  for  if  the  me- 
dicines had  any  stimulating  effect  on  the 
uterus,  they  must  very  much  irritate  and 
predispose  it  to  diseased  action,  since  its 
susceptibility  to  derangement  is  now  so 
great.  If  they  had  no  efi'ect  on  the  womb, 
it  must  be  evident  that  they  were  useless 
so  far  as  that  organ  was  concerned ;  but  by 
stimulating  the  intestines,  the  kidney, 
the  bladder,  or  some  other  viscus,  they 
might  be  productive  of  serious  mischief. 
The  idea  of  the  generation  of  malignancy 
had  taken  so  deep  a  root,  that  issues  and 
setons — a  custom  adopted  from  the  Ara- 
bian physicians — were  applied  to  different 
parts  of  the  body,  to  procure  an  artificial 
evacuation.  This  practice  must  be  repro- 
bated equally  as  strongly  as  that  of  stimu- 
lating by  internal  medicines.  The  decline 
of  the  discharge  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  age,  and  nature  must  not  be  interfered 
with  in  her  operations. 

Treatment. — Provided  the  health  betolera- 
blv  good  under  this  change,  no  medical  in- 


terference is  necessary ;  our  only  duty  con- 
sists in  keeping  the  bowels  moderately  open, 
andpersuadingthe patient  to  takegentleex- 
ercise.  If,  however,  as  sometimes  happens, 
a  large  quantity  of  blood  be  formed  at  this 
time,  or  congestion  take  place  in  any  par- 
ticular organ,  we  must  administer  appro- 
priate remedies.  We  may  bleed  from  the 
arm,  apply  leeches  or  cupping  glasses  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  organ  affected, 
purge,  and  keep  the  patient  on  the  anti- 
phlogistic regimen.  Some  women  form 
blood  so  fast  after  the  cessation  of  the 
menses,  as  to  require  periodical  depletions; 
and  many  accustom  themselves  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  cupping  glasses  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  every  two  or  three 
months. 

If  glandular  enlargement  in  the  mamma 
occur,  either  of  a  malignant  kind  or  not,  the 
Avoman's  fears  will  generally  be  very  in  uch 
excited,  because  it  is  so  commonly  known 
that  cancer  often  appears  at  this  epoch  of 
female  life.  Should  it  be  of  a  cancerous 
character,  early  excision  is  the  only  re- 
medy ;  if  it  be  merely  an  inflammatory 
state,  or  what  is  called  an  irritable  gland, 
leeching,  fomentation,  and  purging,  will 
generally  be  sufficient  to  disperse  it.  These 
are  the  sort  of  cases  which  have  been  mis- 
taken for  cancer  cured.  I  fear  there  never 
was  a  case  of  true  carcinoma  cured,  either 
by  the  exhibition  of  internal  medicines,  or 
by  outward  applications.  Many  times  me- 
dical men  of  great  experience  have  been 
deceived  in  this  respect,  having  suspected 
the  case  to  be  cancer  when  the  event  has 
proved  it  not  to  be  of  a  malignant  nature : 
so  difficult  is  the  diagnosis  occasionally. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into 
the  discriminating  marks;  they  will  be 
fully  treated  of  by  my  respected  colleague, 
Mr."  Scott. 

Sometimes  symptoms  of  malignant  dis- 
ease of  the  womb  occur,  such  as  pain  in 
the  uterine  region,  and  loins;  a  white  and 
ichorous  discharge  from  the  parts ;  blood 
passing  either  in  a  coagulated  or  fluid 
state;  wasting  of  the  body;  hectic  fever; 
a  sallow  complexion  and  anxious  counte- 
nance. Whenever  such  symptoms  mani- 
fest themselves,  we  should  expect  the  exis- 
tence of  organic  disease,  insist  «n  making 
an  examination  pervaginam,  and  treat  the 
case  accordingly. 

SUSPECTED  PREGNANCY.  . 
It  is  not  a  very  unusual  thing  for  a  young 
woman  who  has  been  married  two  or  three 
years,  and  never  been  pregnant,  to  fancy 
herself  with  child  because  she  misses  the 
return  of  the  menses.  The  temporary  sup- 
pression will  probably  depend  on  some 
general  derangement  of  the  system,  under 
which  the  stomach  s^Tupathizes  so  com- 
pletely, that  we  have  dyspepsia,  sickness, 
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llie  formatii)n  <>f  a  large  quantity  of  flatus 
ill  the  bowels,  a  loss  of  appetite,  luatliiiiii:, 
and  Jill  tliiise  syini»toins  well  kiiov.ii  by 
females  to  be  concomitants  of  early  preg- 
nancy. 'I'he  patient  fancies  that  the  sick- 
ness is  indicative  of  her  iuijiregnated  state, 
as  also  the  <lci'ccti\e  aj'petite; — she  will 
j)repare  for  her  accouchement; — she  gives 
wav  in  her  dress ; — the  bowels,  which  over 
since  her  infancy  had  been  compressed  by 
tlie  unnatural  system  of  tight  lacing,  are 
allowed  free  liberty,  in  consequence  of  the 
artificial  sui)port  being  taken  away.  The 
abdominal  muscles — wliich  were  intended 
by  nature  to  restraia  these  organs,  audjire- 
serve  them  c(un])act — being  flabl)y  and  re- 
laxed, from  their  pow  ers  never  having  been 
called  into  recjuisition,  refuse  to  brace  tliera 
a.s  they  ought.  The  intestines,  tlius  left 
loo.se,  soon  become  distended  with  gas 
evolved;  the  enlarged  bulk  is  considered 
as  depending  on  the  growing  womb;  and 
the  rumbling  of  flatus  in  the  bowels  is 
mistaken  for  the  motion  of  a  child. 

Another  very  frequent  symptom  of  preg- 
nancy is  the  enlargement  of  the  mamma^, 
and  occasi(uially  also  a  slight  secretion  iu 
tlie  breasts,  of  a  serous  character,  in  ap- 
pearance not  unlike  the  milk  of  a  nurse, 
'i'he  woman,  therefore,  anxious  for  a  child, 
and  very  desirous  to  assure  herself  that  the 
symptoms  she  exj>erienccs  are  the  effect  of 
pregnancy,  is  constantly  applying  her 
hand  to  her  bosom,  in  order  to  observe 
whether  it  is  getting  larger,  whether  the 
nipple  is  increasing  in  size,  and  whether 
any  fluid  is  secreted;  the  very  irritation 
causes  a  determination  of  blood  to  the 
breast;  this  determination  produces  a 
slight  increase,  and  perhaps  also  a  secretion 
of  fluid ;  and  w  ith  such  proofs  to  coito- 
boratc  her  own  anxious  w  ishes,  she  has  no 
doubt  w  liatever  on  the  subject.  She  makes 
up  her  mind  that  she  is  certainly  pregnant, 
and  her  medic;il  adviser  is  retained  to 
attend  upon  her. 

IVo w  it  is  very  j»ossible  that  we  might,any 
of  us,  be  deceived  by  the  history  of  a  case  of 
this  kind,  and  by  the  general  appearance  of 
the  patient ;  but  if  any  doubts  exist  on  our 
j>arts,  we  can  generally  ascertain  pretty 
correctly  whether  tlie  increa.sed  size  is  ow- 
ing to  the  enlargement  of  the  uterus  or 
not,  l»y  merely  la>iug  our  hand  on  the  ab- 
domen. I'nder  this  examination,  instead 
of  finding  a  circumscribed  hard  tumor, 
with  a«ert;iiu  degree  of  elasticity,  obvious 
to  the  touch,  we  observe  a  sol't  uniform  dis 
tcntion  tiiroughout  the  wlmle  abdominal 
cavity,  luiving  a  tyuijmuitic  or  more  doughy 
feeling.  We  may  souietiuies,  l)y  putting  a 
pertiuriit  i|uestion  to  tin-  patient,  ascertain 
tJKit  tlie  million  she  exiarieucis  is  not  that 
of  the  child.  If  we  ask  her  where  it  is  she 
feels  this  motion,  she  will  tell  us  that 
sometiincs  it  is  :is  high  as  the  stomach, and 


sometimes  low  down  iu  the  hypoga-stric  re- 
gion ;  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  some- 
times on  theotlicr.  It  is  impossible  that  this 
feeling  can  be  caused  by  the  movement  of 
a  child;  for,  being  a  prisoner  widiiu  the 
uterus,  its  motions  are  confined  to  one  spot, 
and  tlie  sensation  cannot  Ik-  extended 
throughout  the  whole  abdominal  region ; 
as  is  the  case  w  ith  the  rumbling  of  flatus. 

Well,  then,  from  these  circumstances 
we  may  suspect  that  she  is  not  pregnant; 
and  if,  under  such  suspicions,  we  are  al- 
lowed to  make  an  examination  per  vagi- 
nam,  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  posi- 
tive knowledge  on  the  subject  in  the  way 
I  shall  hereafter  notice.  But  suppose 
you  entertain  so  strong  a  suspicion  as 
almost  amounts  to  a  certainty  that  your 
patient  is  deceiving  herself  with  fal.se 
hopes,  and  jierceive  that  she  has  fully 
persuaded  herself  she  is  enceinte,  I  would 
strongly  advise  you,  even  then,  not  to  teli 
her  abmptly  your  opinion;  foryou  will  cer- 
tainly surprise  and  di.ajipoint  her ;  most 
likely  fail  to  convince  her  immediatelv, 
and  probably  lose  the  confidence  she  placed 
in  you.  She  will  think  that  you  are  wrong 
and  she  is  right ;  she  w  ill  a])ply  to  anothei" 
practitioner  for  his  advice,  who  may  treat 
her  in  a  diflerent  manner;  and  if  you  once 
lose  a  jiatient  in  this  way,  it  is  not  to  be 
exi)ected  that  you  will  ever  be  consulted 
for  her  again  :  for  she  will  feel  a  conscious- 
ness of  having  wronged  you,  and  it  is  not 
in  human  nature  for  us  to  throw  ourselves 
in  the  way  of  those  towards  whom  we  know 
we  have  acted  unjustly.  Thus  it  is  right,  as 
w  ell  for  her  sake  as  your  own,  not  at  once 
to  declare  your  susjiicion,  but  to  hint  at 
the  possibility  that  there  may  be  a  mistake 
— that  cases  are  often  occurring  in  which 
cseii  mothers  of  families  have  been  de- 
ceived. These  observations,  however,  <uily 
api)ly  to  the  wtiman  herself;  it  would  lie 
quite  proper  for  you  to  give  a  jiositive 
opinion — to  a  certain  extent  guarded — 1«) 
the  husband,  or  some  friend.  If  you  have 
much  doubt  indeed  as  to  whether  she  is 
l)regnant  or  not,  it  would  perhaps  be  bctier 
merely  to  hint  the  suspicion;  and  to  wait 
beyond  the  time  of  her  expected  accouche- 
ment, before  you  give  a  decided  oj)inion  to 
any  person;  or  before  you  make  use  of  any 
strong  remedies. 

Treaimeui. — 'I'he  management  of  a  pa- 
tient under  this  stale,  is  of  comi)aratively 
little  importance:  the  bowels  are  to  be 
kept  free— the  secretions  corrected —tonic 
and  aromatic  medicines  may  be  given  :  we 
must  take  care  that  she  has  a  proper  <piau- 
tity  of  |)roper  food  :  she  may  be  sent  into 
the  country  ;  and  in  time  we  sliiil!  most 
j)robably  iind  that  the  fulness  subsidi-s, 
that  the  licullh  improves,  the  nienstriial 
secretion  is  restored;  and  she  will  ntiim 
just  in  the  same  state  as  she  wiis  before 
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the  suspicions  arose.  Time  ■will  relieve  all 
the  anxieties,  and  dissipate  all  the  doubts ; 
and  patience  is  the  best  physician. 

Let  us  not,  however,  treat  any  case  that 
may  come  before  us  lightly,  because  v,e 
must  bear  in  mind  that  such  an  enlarge- 
ment may  be  the  consequence  of  organic 
disease  in  some  of  the  viscera,  particularly 
in  the  ovaries;  for  young  women  are  by 
no  means  free  from  the  chance  of  ovaiian 
tumors. 

LEUCORRHCEA. 

Our  next  subject  is  leucorrhcEfi — a  term 
compounded  of  the  two  Greek  words,  \€u/cos 
and  'peo).  Not  to  advert  to  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  white  discharge  from  the  vagina, 
consequent  upon,  and  symptomatic  of,  orga- 
nic disease  existing  in  the  womb,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  vagina  (which  subjects  will, 
in  an  after  part  of  the  course,  come  parti- 
cularly under  consideration),  idiopathic 
leucorrhoea,  as  it  may  be  termed,  occurs 
under  two  states  of  the  system ; — the  one 
arising  from  an  increased  quantity  of 
blood  actively  determined  to  the  part ; — the 
other  from  passive  debility  of  the  vessels. 

Definition. — We  may  define  leucorrhoea 
in  general  to  be  an  increased  discharge 
flowingfrom  thevagina,in  colour  approach- 
ing white,  but  varying  in  consistence  and 
opacity; — produced  by  a  debilitated  state 
of  parts ; — or  by  some  morbid  action  of 
vessels,  the  consequence  of  inflammation, 
organic  disease,  or  a  relative  alteration  in 
the  situation  of  the  pelvic  viscera. 

Inaccuracy  cf  CuUen's  clasiijicatiun. — Cul- 
len  has  made  it  a  species  of  menorrha- 
gia,  under  the  name  M.  alba.  It  might, 
with  more  propriety,  be  classed  in  the  order 
apocenoses  of  local  diseases. 

It  is  a  very  common  complaint ;  indeed 
few  women  pass  through  their  whole  life 
without  becoming  the  subject,  at  one  period 
or  other,  of  leucorrhoea.  It  is  supposed  by 
females  to  be  the  cause  of  any  disease 
under  which  they  may  he  at  the  time  suf- 
fering :  but  this  is  an  erroneous  idea,  as  it 
is  generally  merely  an  efl"ect  and  symptom 
of  some  local  complaint.  It  may,  how- 
ever, in  its  turn,  become  the  cause  of  in- 
creased debility  and  of  actual  disease,  if  it 
continue  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
From  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  the 
various  kinds  of  constitutions  it  attacks, 
and  the  different  character  of  the  fluid  se- 
creted, it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  concise, 
and  at  the  same  time  true,  history  of  the 
affection.  In  the  sketch  I  shall  present  to 
you,  I  have  followed  the  arrangement  and 
division  adopted  by  Sir  C.  Clarke;  to 
whose  excellent  work  I  acknowledge  my- 
self indebted  for  whatever  valuable  obser- 
vations may  be  found  in  it. 

Etiimdogii. — Hippocrates  calls  the  dis- 
ease 7uvatKeia,  KiVKa;  Sydenham  gives  it 


the  name  of  fluor  muliehris;  Dr.  Cullen 
treats  of  it  under  the  title  of  leiicovrhcea ; 
Drs.  Denman,  Mead,  Heberden,  and  Burns, 
call  it  Jiuor  alhhs ;  Sir  C.  Clarke  vaginal 
discharge;  Dr.  Hamilton,  seiual  weakness. 
It  is  commonly,  by  women,  called  a  weak- 
7iess,  OT  the  whites.  The  term  "weakness," 
is  a  very  improper  and  unfortunate  name ; 
because  it  has,frequently  led  practitioners 
to  give  strengthening  medicine,  and  wo- 
men also  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  kind 
of  regimen  and  food,  which  may  prove 
highly  injurious. 

The  discharge  is  produced  either  by  the 
mucous  membrane,  or  the  lacunse  of  the 
vagina,  the  glands  of  the  os  uteri,  or  by 
the  membrane  lining  the  womb.  It  most 
frequently  has  its  origin  from  the  vagina, 
because  of  the  extent  of  the  vaginal  sur- 
face. I  have  already  mentioned  that  this 
canal  is  moistened  by  a  fluid  secreted  by 
the  follicles  and  vessels  of  the  mucous 
membrane;  and  to  this  the  secretion  from 
the  lining  of  the  uterus  and  the  glands  of 
the  OS  uteri  is  added.  The  balance  between 
the  secretion  and  absorption  is  naturally 
most  exact,  except  under  particular  ex- 
citements— under  some  states  of  disease — 
and  under  labour  :  consequently  very  little 
or  no  moisture  appears  externally.  In  some 
diseases  of  the  parts  the  fluid  is  poured  out 
in  large  quantity ;  and  whether  it  proceeds 
from  the  vagina  solely,  or  from  the  uterus, 
it  receives  the  name  of  leuayrrhira.  In 
fact,  women  call  all  discharges  from  the 
vagina,  not  tinged  with  red,  "  the  whites ;" 
even  to  the  acrimonious,  ichorous  discharge 
of  cancer,  they  apply  the  same  term.  It 
may  be  merely  an  increased  secretion  of 
the  natural  mucus,  possessing  a  transpa- 
rent and  glary  appearance,  somewhat  like 
the  white  of  an  egg,  tenacious  and  ropy ; — 
it  may  be  white  and  opaque,  originating 
in  inflammation  of  the  membrane ; — or  ac- 
tual pus,  the  produce  of  an  abscess  or 
ulcers  of  the  vagina; — or  of  an  ulcerated 
state  of  the  womb.  Its  most  common 
character,  perhaps,  is  of  the  appearance  and 
consistence  of  cream ;  scarcely  so  thick ; 
easily  diff"asible  in  water;  secreted  by  the 
vessels  under  a  state  of  debility. 

The  true  leucorrhcea  is  not  infectious  ;  it 
produces  no  disease  in  a  man  who  cohabits 
with  a  female  labouring  under  it.  Some- 
times it  appears  instead  of  the  menstrual 
discharge,  and  then  most  likely  it  has  its 
origin  from  the  uterus.  I  shall  first  speak 
of  the 

TRANSPARENT    MUCOUS    DISCHARGE,    PRO- 
DUCED   BY    INCREASED    ACTION. 

Women  of  naturally  plethoric  habits, 
who  have  reached  the  middle  period 
of  life,  who  are  corpulent  in  person, 
who  indulge  much  at  table,  lie  long 
in  bed,  drink  rather  largely  of  ale,  wine,  or 
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spirif,  and  take  little  exercise— are  apt  to 
form  blood  too  freely ;  as  may  be  observed 
by  tbe  siiperticial  vessels  of  the  body — es- 
pecially in  the  cheeks— being  turbid  and 
full.  Although  there  is,  in  such  subjects, 
an  ap^jcarance  of  strength,  they  are  unable 
to  bear  exercise  ;  and  this  inability  obliges 
them  to  become  necessarily  idle.  Such 
women  are  liable  to  giddiness, or  sensations 
of  sparks  before  their  eyes,  and  threaten- 
ings  of  apoplexy  :  they  are  sometimes  re- 
lieved by  spontaneous  epistaxis.  With 
them,  you  will  usually  find  most  of  the  se- 
cretions profuse,  and  the  vaginal  discbarge 
more  copious  than  is  ctmimon.  Enlarge- 
ments of  the  liver  and  other  viscera  are 
likely  to  be  induced,  and  the  patient  may 
be  cut  off  suddenly  by  a])oj)lexy,  or  may 
die  dropsical.  If  the  discharge  continues 
for  anv  length  of  time,  it  will,  by  the  con- 
stant drain,  add  to  the  weakness  induced, 
and  itself  become  the  cause  of  increased 
debility.  Thus  what  was  a  consequence  of 
irregular  actions,  may  at  length  become 
tlu-  origin  of  serious  disease.  A  medical 
o|.inion  is  seldom  sought  merely  because  of 
the  leucorrhceal  discharge,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  health  breaking :  the  disease 
has  usually,  therefore,  reached  some  degree 
of  inveteracy  before  treatment  is  had  re- 
course to. 

Sumptoms. — The  symptoms  which  are  at- 
tendant on  this  variety  of  leucorrhoea,  in- 
dependently of  those  belonging  to  uterine 
irritation,  are  such  as  we  should  exj)ect  to 
find  accomj)anying  a  full  habit  of  body, 
with  impaired  energy  in  the  animal  func- 
tions. They  are  a  full,  and  jterhaps  hard, 
pulse;  loaded  tongue;  bloated  counte- 
nance; scanty,  unhealthy,  and  slimy  alvine 
evacuations,  varying  considerably  in  co- 
lour and  consistence,  and  indicating  an  ir- 
regularity in  the  secretion  of  bile ;  dis- 
turbcd  sleep ;  occasional  pains  in  the  head, 
side,  or  bowels,  often  of  an  erratic  charac- 
ter; a  constant  dull  pain  in  the  back,  in- 
creased on  any  exertion,  even  walking  or 
standing  ;  and  defective,  or  more  generally 
profuse,  catamenial  secretion. 

Tieatm';nt. — I'nder  this  case,  our  first  ob- 
ject must  be  tounload  the  vessels  by  bleeding 
I»retty  freel\ ,  and  to  restore  the  chylopoie- 
tic  viscera  to  a  healthy  condition,  by  means 
of  occasional  purgatives  and  alterative  me- 
dicines, light  and  nourishing  diet,  and 
suitable  exercise;  then  to  moderate  the 
vaginal  discharge,  and  to  lay  down  jjropcr 
rules  of  management,  to  j)reveiit  a  return 
of  the  symptoms.  The  general  plan  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon.  During  the 
plethoric  state,  the  only  local  means  to  be 
used  consist  in  the  injection  of  warm 
water,  or  mucilaginous  solutions,  into  the 
vagina  or  rectum.  After  the  s\mi)ton»s  of 
plethr)ra  liave  ceas<-d,  weak  solutions  of 
lead  or  sulphate  uf  zinc  may  be  used  in  its 


stead,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  All  causes 
of  local  irritation  must  be  avoided ;  and 
shi'uld  the  discharge  continue,  and  debility 
be  induced,  the  tonic  plan,  recommended 
in  the  next  variety,  must  be  had  recourse 
to ;  namely,  the 

TRANSPARENT  MUCOIS  DISCHARGE  ARIS- 
ING FROM  DEUILITV. 

To  this  women  are  particularly  liable 
whose  vagina  has  lost  its  tone  ;  it  is  rare, 
therefore,  in  virgins ;  most  frequent  in  wo- 
men who  have  had  many  children;  and 
those  who  lead  dissolute  lives. 

Cauies. — The  causes  are  to  be  found  in 
many  or  laborious  labours ;  in  freciuent 
abortions  ;  in  rising  too  soon  from  bed 
after  a  miscarriage;  fatigue  or  cold; 
chronic  diseases;  profuse  haemorrhages; 
anxietv  of  mind  ;  venns  immodica  : — any 
thing,  indeed,  which  may  tend  to  weaken 
the  constitution,  as  well  as  any  cause  likely 
to  relax  the  folds  of  the  vagina,  will  pro- 
duce an  increased  secretion  from  the  va- 
ginal membrane.  Women  who  live  in 
heated  rooms,  who  spend  much  time  in 
bed,  and  keep  late  hours,  and  those  who 
inhabit  a  moist  country,  are  more  fre- 
quently the  subjects  of  it  than  those  who 
lake  exercise  in  the  open  air,  who  do  not 
follow  the  pervertedfashionsof  theday,and 
who  reside  in  a  salubrious  neighbourhood. 
Thus  it  is  found  sometimes  endemic  in 
low  marshy  situations,  and  in  Holland. 
It  has  been  said  to  be  produced  by  suck- 
ling a  child  too  long,  and  it  has  subsided 
on  the  infant  being  weaned. 

Sumptoms.  —  The  symptoms  cannot  be 
mistaken.  The  discharge  is  the  most  pro- 
minent, and  witli  this  there  is  jiain,  or  a 
sensation  of  weakness  in  the  back  and 
loins.  The  continued  drain  decreases  tlie 
<|uantity  of  circulating  blood;  so  that  the 
face  becomes  pale  and  leucojihlcgniatic, 
almost  resembling  that  of  a  dead  body, 
with  a  dusky  yellow  tinge;  the  yellow- 
ness is  not  the  cH'ect  of  bile  circulating  in 
the  vessels,  but  ])roduced  by  the  ca])illaries 
not  being  sufficiently  distended  with  blood, 
and  the  sebaceous  glands  appearing 
through  the  transparent  cuticle.  This  is 
proved  to  be  the  case  by  the  urine  possess- 
ing its  ordinary  ccdour:  it  is  not  so  highly 
tinged  as  in  jaundice.  The  tunica  sclero- 
tica of  the  eye  also  retains  its  beautiful 
t early  whiteness,  and  has  not  the  yellow 
ue  always  ajiparent  when  bile  is  mixed 
with  the  blood.  The  pulse  soon  l)ecomcs 
feeble  and  lai.guid  ;  sometimes  it  is(|uick, 
at  others,  lower.  Shortness  of  breathing 
succeeds,  which  is  increased  by  the  hori- 
zontal j)osture,  by  attempting  to  go  up  an 
ascent,  or  by  rea<ling  aloud.  \  iolent  pal- 
pitations are  frequently  ol)ser\ed  ti>  s«> 
great  a  degree  as  to  l)ring  witii  tlieni  the 
iteusatioii  of  immediate  dissolution,  cspc- 
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cially  on  exertion.  The  tonj^ne  is  gene- 
rally not  furred,  but  moist,  smooth,  and 
shining,  appearing  larger  than  usual,  as  if 
it  were  oedematous,  marked  strongly  on 
the  edges  by  the  impressicms  of  the  teeth, 
and  perhaps  lobulated.  This  enlarged  lo- 
bulated  appearance  of  the  tongue  always 
augurs  great  debility.  There  is  generally 
irregularity  in  the  menstrual  function ; 
sometimes  complete  amenorrhoea ;  more 
frequently  a  scanty  secretion,  at  somewhat 
uncertain  intervals.  The  extremities  be 
come  colder  than  natural :  oedema  of  the 
legs  and  feet  comes  on,  with  great  torpor  of 
the  body,  and  a  disinclination  to  exercise. 
The  digestive  organs  soon  become  im- 
paired; the  appetite  is  lost;  the  bowels 
are  constipated ;  and  flatulence  and  dys- 
pepsia supervene.  Sometimes  the  patient 
sinks  under  symptoms  of  ^yater  in  the 
chest ;  or  perhaps  will  gradually  waste 
without  any  very  prominent  indication  of 
organic  change  manifesting  itself. 

Trealment.  —  These  formidable  appear- 
ances may  mostly  be  removed  at  the  com- 
mencement; but  our  means  must  be  con- 
tinued with  energy  and  patience :  a  few 
doses  of  medicine  will  be  of  no  use ;  a  long 
continued  system  is  the  only  plan  from 
which  we  are  likely  to  derive  advantage. 
Our  first  care  must  be  to  remove  the  cause. 
If  the  patient  live  in  a  low  situation,  she 
must  be  carried  to  a  better  air,  out  of  the 
influence  of  the  exciting  cause.  It  is  re- 
niai'kcd  by  Sir  Charles  Clarke,  that  he  has 
repeatedly  seen  tliis  complaint,  attended  by 
the  worst  symptoms,  subside  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  patient  into  the  country,  with 
the  addition  of  but  little  medical  means. 
Regular  habits  must  be  enjoined,  and  early 
rising;  and  if  the  patient  be  ton  weak  to 
remain  up  long,  it  -^^  ill  be  better  for  her  to 
lie  on  the  sofa  than  the  bed.  She  should 
take  exercise  in  a  carriage  in  the  open  air 
when  it  can  be  borne.  Bathing  in  the  sea, 
or  a  cold  or  shower-bath,  is  beneficial  when 
the  system  has  rallied  a  little.  The  food 
must  be  of  the  lightest  and  most  nourish- 
ing kind — such  as  jelly,  broths,  and  ten- 
der meat;  together  with  small  quantities 
of  wine,  and  probably  claret  will  be  the 
best. 

The  medical  treatment  must  be  directed 
to  in\igorate  the  system  through  the 
stomach,  and  to  restrain  the  discharge. 
The  system  may  be  strengthened  by  the 
diet  above  recommended,  and  by  tonic  me- 
dicines— first  of  the  mild  kind,  as  infusion 
of  calumbo  and  carbonate  of  ammonia; 
and  afterwards  a  course  of  steel.  Here 
you  will  find  the  sulphate  of  iron,  in  the 
fonn  of  a  pill,  as  previously  recommended 
in  amenorrhoea,  probably  the  best  ])repa- 
tion.  Sulphuric  acid  is  an  useful  and 
grateful  tonic;  it  may  be  combined  with 
bai'k;    and  the  tincture  of  kino,  in  half 


drachm  or  draehm  doses,  has  been  much 
extolled.  Stimulants,  to  act  directly  on 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  vagina,  have  been 
freely  exhibited  by  the  stomach :  such  are 
the  tincture  of  eantharides;  also  turpen- 
tine, copaiva,  and  some  other  resins.  Eme- 
tics have  been  recommended  to  give  a  fillip 
to  the  constitution,  and  increase  the  proper 
secretions  of  the  intestines.  I  have  a  great 
objection  to  emetics  in  this  disease,becanse 
they  interfere  with  the  proper  digestive 
actions  of  the  stomach, and  keep  the  patient 
for  some  time  in  a  state  of  nan  ea,  wliicli 
of  itself  acts  as  a  cause  of  debility.  From 
some  recent  trials  by  Drs.  Spajrani  and 
Bazzoni,  in  Italy,  and  Drs.  Negri,  Mar- 
shall Hall,  and  Ryan,  in  this  countrj',  it 
would  appear  that  small  doses  of  the  secale 
cnrnutum  have  an  influence  over  this 
disease  in  the  chronic  state :  I  have  had 
no  experience  of  its  eflicacy  in  leueon'hoea, 
although  I  have  seen  decided  benefit  from 
it  in  menorrhagia.  The  bowels  must  of 
course  be  attended  to ;  and  the  warm 
purgatives  will  be  found  most  useful.  -  I 
must  warn  you  particularly  against  ex- 
hibiting mercuiy  here  in  large  doses.  If 
given  in  such  quantities  only  as  will  cor- 
rect the  secretions,  it  will  generally  be  ser- 
viceable, by  aiding  digestion  ;  but  if  it  be 
carried  to  salivation,  it  must  be  injurious. 
Mercury,  it  is  well  known,  besides  stimu- 
lating the  numerous  absorbents  of  the  sys- 
tem, prevents  the  deposition  of  coagulable 
lymph,  and  even  causes  its  removal  when 
it  has  actually  been  formed, — a  process 
which  we  have  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  watching  in  some  cases  of  iritis.  It 
also  destroys  and  diminishes  the  quantity 
of  the  red  blood  circulating  in  the  body,  by 
exciting  to  increased  secretion  those  organs 
which  expend  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
red  globules:— thus  the  liver  carries  off  an 
immense  quantity  of  the  richer  parts  of  the 
blood  in  the  formation  of  the  bile ;  and  the 
same  may  be  remarkted  of  the  salivaiy  and 
pancreatic  glands,  tlie  secretion  of  all 
v.hich  organs  we  know  is  much  increased 
by  the  mercurial  action;  so  that  under  a 
course  of  mercury  the  vital  fluid  rapidly 
diminishes.  Hence  the  value  of  this 
mineral  as  an  antiphlogistic  remedy, 
and  hence  the  danger  of  exhibiting;  it 
in  diseases  attended  with  much  debility, 
and  depressed  arterial  energy.  Among 
such  may  be  classed  long-continued  leu- 
corrhoea ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  unwise  to 
exhibit  largely  a  medicine  which  decreases 
the  supply  of  blood,  already  too  scanty 
for  the  purposes  of  healthy  function. 
Besides,  if  we  should  unfortunately  press 
it  to  salivation,  either  intentionally  or  not, 
we  are  adding  much  to  the  weakness  of 
the  patient,  by  having  set  up  another  de- 
bilitating drain.  Injections  are  excellent 
coadjutors.    These  may  consist  of  a  sola- 
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lion  of  alum  in  water:  a  drachm  may  at 
first  Ix;  used  to  a  pint,  anil  increased  by 
deforces  as  the  vagina  will  bear  it.  Sul- 
phate of  zinc  is  another  excellent  astrin- 
jjent ;  or  alum  and  sulphate  of  zinc  may 
be  used  in  combination.  The  vegetable 
infusions  are  occasionally  of  i^reat  service; 
such  arc  a  stronsf  infusion  of  careen  tea,  or 
decoction  of  oak  bark.  Dr.  Jewell,  two 
or  three  years  ago,  strongly  recommend- 
ed the  lunar  caustic  in  injcclion  for  this 
comi)laint,  eommcncing  with  the  pro- 
portion of  two  grains  to  an  ounce.  In 
.some  instances,  this  preparation  has  put 
a  stop  to  a  chronic  leucorrhcra,  when 
no  other  injection  appeared  of  the  least 
advantage.  A  patient  of  mine  is  using  it 
at  this  time,  and  has  derived  ileeidcd  benefit 
fromit.  Itisanunpleasantai)plicationin  its 
use,  from  its  staining  tlie  jiatient's  linen, 
and  every  thing  it  touches,  black.  Proper 
cautions  must,  therefore,  be  advised ;  but 
if  employed  with  discrimination,  this  is 
the  only  objection  attaching  to  it,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware. 

Most  women  have  a  strong  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  injections  of  any  de- 
scription, perhaps  because  they  may  have 
heard  that  thev  are  had  recourse  to  in 
venereal  complaints;  and  on  such  a 
means  being  suggested,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, it  is  very  probable  our  patient 
may  object  to  their  employment.  But 
a  very  little  reasoning  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  persuade  her  to  adopt  them, 
if  we  can  hold  out  any  hopes  of  their 
l)r<>ving  l)eneficial.  To  obtain  the  full 
benefit  arising  from  their  use,  the  hips 
might  be  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
trunk,  so  as  to  allow  the  fluid  to  remain  a 
little  time  in  the  vaginal  cavity  by  gravi- 
tation. In  continuing  them  for  any  length 
of  time,  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to 
iniTcase  their  strength,  but  also  to  change 
the  ingre<lients  occasionally,  sometimes 
making  use  of  one,  at  olliers  of  another 
kind.  A  eauntehouc  bottle,  large  enough 
to  contain  two  fluid  ounces,  having  adajjt- 
ed  to  it  an  ivory  tube  of  an  inch  and  half 
in  length,  i)erforated  at  the  extreme  end 
by  five  or  six  minute  ajiertures,  and  jiro- 
tceted  at  that  attached  to  the  bottle  by  a 
small  shield,  will  be  found  the  most  con- 
venient fonn  of  syringe. 

It  is  not  every  case,  however,  of  white  va- 
ginal discliaqjfc  to  which  the  ajiidieatiim  of 
stimulating  and  itstringent  injections  is 
.suited.  Wlierever  lutive  inflammation 
exists,  either  in  the  Viigina  or  uterus,  they 
are  inadmissible :  they  also  tend  to  do 
harm,  if  there  In-  any  organic  disease  of 
tile  OS  uteri  in<'i])ient  or  developed  ;  and  I 
am  persuaded  I  lia\escen  the  nniliirnant  af- 
fections of  this  organ  hastened  to  their  fatal 
termination  by  an  improper  persevenince 
in  their  use.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
gond  general  precept  ,t  hat,  in  all  cases  where 


there  is  much  acute  local  pain,  especially 
of  a  lancinating  kind,  in  the  region  of  the 
uterus,  and  where  the  injection  itself  pro- 
duces much  suflFering,  they  are  likely  to  be 
highly  prejudicial. 

From  particular  circumstances  oj»crating- 
this  session,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  defer 
the  consideration  of  the  Organic  Disea.ses 
of  the  Uterine  System  till  near  the  termi- 
nation of  the  course.  Our  next  subject 
will  be  the  Physiology  of  Generation. 


CLINICAL  LECTURE 

ON 

ANEURIS3I    AND    THE  TYIiNG  OF 
ARTERIES. 

Delivered  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 

By  Sir  Charles  Bell. 

(Continued  from  p,  334.) 

I  MIST  not  regret  the  interruption  which 
we  met  with  at  the  last  lecture.  It  is  to 
be  wished  that  you  should  see  rather  than 
hear,  and  that  you  should  feel  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  surgeon,  and  so  leani  to  antici- 
pate what  may  occur  in  your  future  prac- 
tice. It  is  above  all  to  be  desired,  that, 
after  having  witnessed  these  occurrences 
in  practice,  you  may  be  excited  to  diligent 
study,  and  to  compare  what  you  see  with 
what  you  read. 

I  was  leading  you  to  consider  the  cause 
of  the  bursting  of  the  external  iliac  artery, 
and  of  .secondary  h.Tmorrhagc  after  tying 
the  carotid.  IS'ow  these  arc  circumstances 
which  I  cannot  overlook,  if  1  am,  for  the 
time,  to  comment  on  the  practice  and  the 
occurrences  in  the  hospital. 

Bunting  of' the  External  Iliac  Artery. 

You  will  observe  that,  after  tying  the 
external  iliac  artcrj-,  the  artery  bursts  out 
on  the  .seventh  day.  You  are  thus  in  ]>os- 
session  of  a  fact  u])on  which  you  will  after- 
wards proceed  and  reason.  The  ne.xt  thing 
that  1  find  noteil  down  in  the  case  is  the 
course  of  symptoms  which  preceded  the 
burstingoftheartcrk-,(and  these  arc  very  im- 
portant fur  you  to  notice):  "  general  unea- 
siness ;  no  sleep;  restless  and  tossing;  the 
countenance  anxious;  a  dead  feeling  in 
the  limb;  the  tumor  full  and  hot;  tender- 
ness in  the  abdomen  ;  the  breatiiing  hur- 
ried ;  the  tongue  dri."  How  are  these 
symjitoms  to  l)e  treated  ;  or  rather,  how 
may  Lluy  be  avoided  ?  By  making  tiie  in- 
cision extend  <ivcr  the  artery  witii  the 
greatest  jueeision  ;  by  having  it  just  of  f  Ije 
right  leni;tli,  so  that  you  may  reach  to  the 
(leptli  of  the  artery  witliout  the  necessity 
»if  poking  and  fingering  in  the  wound;  by 
taking  care,  in  short,  that  you  make  sucU 
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a  wound  as  will  be  disposed  to  heal  by  the 
first  intention,  and  that  no  inflammation 
be  excited  in  the  neighbourhood,  more 
especially  in  the  tumor  or  aneurism  itself. 
It  is  this  inflammation  which  gives  rise  to 
the  constitutional  symptoms  detailed  in 
this  note  of  the  case. 

In  the  ligature  of  the  great  artery  of  a 
limb,  be  careful,  above  all,  to  have  the 
threads  in  contact  with  the  artery;  be- 
cause if  they  be  not  in  contact,  they  will 
not  produce'  that  inflammation  which  is 
necessary  for  the  final  closing  of  the  vessel. 
This  is  a  principle  which  reflects  on  all 
attempts  at  compressing  the  artery.  If, 
for  example,  any  one  attempts  to  compress 
the  artery  at  the  wrist,  and  if  there  be  a 
portion  of  fat,  or  the  sheath  of  the  vessel,  or 
any  thing  interposed  between  the  compress 
and  the  artery,  the  compress  will  close  the 
vessel  mechanically,  but  it  will  not  inflame 
it;  and  consequently  the  time  arrives  at 
which  the  blood  bursts  out  again.  (I  am 
stating  this  in  illustration  only,  for  the 
artery  at  the  wrist  should  be  neatly 
tied,  not  compressed.)  In  the  same  way, 
when  you  put  a  ligature  round  an  ar- 
tery, including  nei-ve,  and  vein,  and 
cellular  texture,  the  artery,  not  Ijeing  in- 
fluenced by  the  contact  of  the  ligature, 
does  not  inflame;  the  cellular  membrane 
wastes,  the  ligatui-e  becomes  loose,  and  you 
have  secondary  ha3morrhage.  On  the  other 
hand,  do  not  insulate  the  artery,  because 
you  recollect  that  the  artery  has  to  go 
through  a  process  of  adhesive  inflammation ; 
and  if  you  dissect  it  up,  and  lift  it  with 
the  finger,  and  separate  it,  you  are  taking 
away  all  its  connexion  with  the  surround- 
ing vessels ;  you  are  breaking  those  con- 
nexions by  which  the  life  of  the  artery  is 
sustained,  and  through  which  only  the 
parts  can  inflame ;  for  it  is  the  process  of 
inflammation  after  all,  by  which  the  ves- 
sel is  to  be  secured.  Therefore,  do  not 
insulate  the  artery;  do  not  cut  the  coats 
of  the  vessel  if  you  can  help  it ;  endeavour 
to  stop  the  course  of  the  blood  through  the 
artery  by  the  ligature,  without  causing  too 
much  weakening  of  these  coats;  do  not, 
therefore,  use  a  round  small  thread,  as  if  it 
were  for  the  very  purpose  of  dividing  the 
vessel.  I  say  that  a  ligature  of  three  or 
five  threads  of  fine  silk  is  a  proper  size  for 
a  large  artery.  Do  not  cut  off  the  ends  of 
your  ligature ;  this  was  another  proposed 
improvement,  viz.  that  you  should  take  a 
very  small  thread,  that  you  should  draw  it 
tight  upon  the  artery,  and  cut  off  the  ends 
of  the  ligature  close  to  the  knot.  No ;  the 
profession  has  determined  upon  this,  that 
it  is  not  a  right  practice,  and  the  reason 
has  been,  that  serious  consequences  have 
resulted  from  it,  not  merely  by  giving  rise 
to  inflammation  and  suppuration  at  a  dis- 
tant period,  by  which  the  knot  is  dis- 
charged, but  by  preventing  the  ligature 


from  being  removed  in  those  cases  where 
you  are  sometimes  required  to  cut  it  off. 
You  may  very  well  say,  I  will  take  care 
that  this  removal  of  the  ligature  shall  not 
be  necessary ;  however,  I  am  not  speaking 
to  A  or  B,  but  through  you  to  the  profes- 
sion generally,  and  I  say,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
dangerous  to  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  liga- 
ture close  by  the  knot,  if  it  were  only  for 
this  circumstance  that  it  is  sometimes  ne- 
cessary to  take  off  the  ligature.  The  liga- 
ture employed  in  a  case  of  aneurism  some- 
times hangs  for  twenty  days  or  more. 
When  this  occurs  in  a  stump,  it  is  owing 
to  the  threads  getting  entangled  with  the 
granulations ;  but  when  it  occurs  where 
the  ligature  is  placed  around  an  artery,  in 
a  case  of  aneurism,  it  is  a  troublesome 
thing,  because  it  keeps  the  surgeon  in 
anxiety,  the  patient  being  still  in  danger, 
and  you  desire  to  have  it  cut  off.  Now 
will  you,  in  studying  this  department,  re- 
member a  very  ingenious  idea  of  my  ex- 
cellent friend,  "Mr.  Travers,  that  of  tying 
the  ligature  with  a  noose,  drawing  it  tight, 
doing  an  injury  to  the  artery,  and  then 
taking  the  ligature  ofl"  again.  After  this 
method  you  will  find  the  operation  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Crampton,  with  his  pecu- 
liar instrument,  by  which  the  artery  is 
compressed  till  the  clot  is  formed  within 
it,  and  the  coats  sufliciently  injured  to  be 
excited  to  inflammation  ;  and  then  the  li- 
gatui-e  is  removed.  As  I  went  round 
the  wards,  you  saw  a  senior  member  of  the 
profession  with  me,  Mr.  Hettling,  and  he 
shewed  us  a  very  ingenious  instrument, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  a  good  instru- 
ment, from  its  extreme  simplicity.  It  was 
a  silver  tube  about  one-third  of  the  dia- 
meter of  a  common  catheter,  in  length 
about  two  inches  and  a  half,  somewhat 
flattened,  smooth  at  the  end,  with  a  hole 
near  the  extremity,  which  hole  passed 
quite  across  the  tube.  Now,  when  the  li- 
gature is  placed  round  the  artery,  this  sil- 
ver tube  is  put  on  the  end  of  the  ligature, 
pushed  down  to  the  artery,  and  the  knot 
is  tied,  leaving  this  delicate  little  instru- 
ment included  in  the  knot.  The  time  ar- 
rives at  which  the  application  of  the  liga- 
ture has  sulficed ;  it  has  caused  a  coagulum 
to  form  within  the  vessel ;  and  the  irrita- 
tion and  inflammation  in  and  around  the 
artery  has  given  rise  to  the  deposition  of 
coagulated  lymph  between  its  coats,  and 
within  them.  You  desire  now  to  take 
away  the  ligature,  that  there  may  be  no 
slough,  or  that  you  may  close  the  wound 
before  the  day  of  danger,  which,  in  this 
case  of  tying  the  external  iliac  artei-y,  was 
the  seventh  day.  There  is  a  little  stilette, 
then,  formed  so  as  to  be  pushed  through 
the  tube,  and  going  down  to  the  end  of  it, 
and  passing  the  hole  through  which  the 
ligature  has  been  drawn,  it  divides  the 
ligature,  and  the  whole  comes  away.     I 
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think  it  is  an  in2;cnious,  effective,  simple 
instrument,  and  1  therefore  introduce  it  to 
your  attention.  But  I  repeat  that  the 
history  of  this  part  of  practice  is  not  uni- 
formly progressive.  It  has  been  long  ago 
observed,  that  ingenious  contrivances  for 
securing  the  artery  have  not  succeeded ; 
and  we  may  say  now,  that  other  equally 
ingenious  inventions  do  not  uniformly  suc- 
cee<l,  so  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  change 
my  practic-e — I  mean  the  use  of  the  single 
ligature.  Indeed,  to  go  fully  into  this  in- 
quiry, and  determine  as  to  the  propriety  of 
cutting  or  removing  the  ligature,  "we  should 
reciuire  to  take  a  critical  survey  of  the 
cases  treated  by  Mr.  Copland  Hutchinson, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Mr.  Travers,  Mr. 
Crampton,  Scarpa,  and  others. 

Tiling  the  Carotid  for  Aneurism  by  Anastomosis. 
Recurring  to  the  subject  of  aneurism  by 
anastomosis,  I  gave  you  reasons  why  we 
should  early  extirpate  those  tumors  called 
nspvi — those  small  blue  spots  in  children, 
which  threaten  to  become  converted  into 
this  very  serious  disease.  This  is  the  ex- 
cuse, then,  for  performing  so  formidable  an 
operation  in  young  infants;  for  you  must 
not  be  too  free  w  ith  the  operation  of  tying 
the  carotid  artery  ;  it  is  a  dangerous  ope- 
ration ;  and  the  history  of  this  tumor  fur- 
nishes our  only  excuse  for  tying  this 
artery. 

You  will  find  it  recorded,  that  a  pulsat- 
ing tumor  of  this  kind,  in  the  orbit,  was 
cured  by  Mr.  Travers  by  tying  the  carotid 
artcrv';  and  a  similar  case  is  related  by 
Mr.  L)alrymple,of  Norwich.  These  were  the 
facts  which  influenced  the  consultants  upon 
the  ca.se  of  the  child  to  whom  I  now  refer, 
and  in  whom  the  carotid  arterv-  was  tied. 
There  was  a  bluish  tumor,  soft  in  texture, 
obviously  containing  blood,  having  no  coa- 
gulum,  no  irregularity,  nothing  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  true  aneurism,  but  altogether 
of  the  character  of  na'vus.  It  w  as  around 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  before  the  ear,  near 
the  throat,  in  that  situation  in  which  you 
could  nr)t  extir])ate  it  with  the  knife.  Then 
came  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of 
tying  the  carotid ;  and  you  find  that  the 
voice  of  the  C4insultants  determined  ujnm 
its  being  done.  Well,  I  confess  that  I  am 
against  it;  and  now,  if  you  choose,  my 
reasons  may  crime  in  the  form  of  an  apo- 
logy why  I  am  against  it.  Supposing  that 
this  sort  of  tumor  were  an  aneurism — sup- 
posing that  the  term  whieii  my  brother  has 
given  to  it  were  correct — then  the  opera- 
tion might  be  jH-rformed  ;  supposing,  how- 
ever, that  this  growth  is  not  an  aneurism, 
but  a  tumor,  then  I  hold  that  it  is  not  cor- 
rect so  to  o])enite ;  because  in  aneurism 
you  tie  the  artery,  stop  the  force  of  the 
bloo<l  flowing  through  it,  jiroduce  coagu- 
lation, and  finally  a  cure.  lint  there  is 
something  more  required  for  the  destruc- 


tion of  a  tumor.  What  is  the  definition  of 
a  tumor?  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  it 
is  composed  of  matter  foreign,  and  dif- 
ferent from  the  common  texture ;  we  bring 
into  the  definition  of  a  tumor  the  action 
that  is  producing  it.  A  tumor  has  a  dis- 
position to  secrete  certain  matter,  or  to 
build  up  a  certain  structure.  We  cannot, 
bv  merely  retarding  the  force  of  blood,  alter 
that  disposition  ;  and  if  we  do  not  alter 
the  disposition,  the  force  of  circulation  will 
certainly,  after  a  time,  be  restored  through 
the  inosculations.  Being,  then,  of  opinion 
that  this  is  a  tumor,  you  see  the  course  of 
reasoning  in  my  mind,  and  why  I  think 
that  the  tying  of  the  carotid  artery  will 
not  be  effectual.  .As  strengthening  this 
opinion,  some  of  you  may  recollect  a  pa- 
tient brought  in  with  a  pulsating  tumor 
on  the  side  of  the  head,  in  which  the  tem- 
poral artery  had  first  been  ineffectually 
tied,  and  then  the  carotid  with  no  better 
success.  You  perceive  that  we  mu.st  re- 
turn to  the  subject  of  inosculation. 

You  will  require  me  to  say,  why  is  it 
that  a  part  remote  from  the  heart  is  as 
plentifully  supplied  with  blood  as  a  part 
near  the  heart  ?  Because  there  are  two 
jiowers  in  operati<m — the  heart's  action 
and  the  arterial  action,  and  if  the  ])art  be 
remote  from  the  heart,  it  has  the  greater 
arterial  power  influencing  it,  proportioned 
to  the  diminished  power  of  the  heart. 
Here,  then,  the  physiological  fact  comes 
in  explanation  of  the  circumstances  of 
practice.  When  you  tie  the  main  ar- 
tery, a  thousand  inosculations  take  upon 
them  the  oflice  of  that  arter},  and  pre- 
sently you  will  find  that  the  blood  nins 
into  the  main  artery  below  your  ligature. 
It  does  so  in  the  common  operation  for 
popliteal  aneurism,  and  if  time  be  given, 
these  inosculations  will  enlarge,  and  at 
length  the  circulation  will  be  perfectly 
restored.  Now,  in  the  head,  you  know 
that  we  have  two  carotid  and  two  verte- 
bral arteries,  and  not  only  are  these  four 
arteries  taking  the  place  of  what  you  term 
the  main  artery  in  a  limb,  but  if  I  may 
use  so  poor  an  expression,  nature  is  soli- 
citous that  the  vessels  on  both  sides  should 
inoseulate  with  unusual  freedom.  These 
considerations,  I  must  confess,  diminish 
my  hopes  of  success  from  tying  the  carotid 
in  this  case.  But  yon  will  yourselves  no- 
tice the  fact — ami  it  is  a  most  important 
one — that  already  the  tumor  is  considera- 
bly diniinished;  and  let  us  wish  and  pray 
that  it  may  not  be  half  dimini-hed,  but 
altogether  absorlu'd,  and  carried  away. 

f  Sir  Charles  Bell,  recurring  to  this  case 
in  tjic  succeeding  lecture,  observed,  that  he 
was  again  calle<l  to  a  consultation  on  this 
child,  to  determineon  the  jirnprictv  of  o]ie- 
rating  on  a  similar  tumor  situated  on  the 
opposite  cheek.  The  consultation  deter- 
mined against  using  the  knife.    "  I  take 
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blame  to  myself,"  said  lie,  "  for  not  hav- 
ina^  noticed  this  tumor  on  the  ©jiposite  side 
before;  it  would  have  been  an  additional 
motive  against  tyinj  the  carotid ;  for,  if 
stopping  the  course  of  the  blood  on  one 
side  should  be  effectual  in  diminishing  the 
tumor,  the  force  of  circulation  directed  cir- 
cuitouslyto  the  otherside,should  be  equally 
])o\vcrful  in  adding  to  the  turgescence  of 
the  tumor  there."] 

Secondarii  Hemorrhage  after  Tying  the  Carotid. 
The  next  practical  question  which  we 
may,  with  all  propriety,  entertain,  regards 
still  the  freedom  of  inosculations,  especial- 
ly between  the  arteries  of  the  head.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  the  formality  of  a  case 
being  draun  up ;  for  the  whole  important 
circumstances  which  I  have  to  refer  to  are 
before  you.  A  gentleman,  in  a  state  of 
irritation  and  temporary  derangement 
stabs  himself  with  a  penknife  under  the 
car.  He  is  brought  into  the  hospital,  and 
the  bleeding  has  ceased.  It  appeared  sub- 
sequently that  he  had  struck  the  artery.  I 
have  known  a  similar  occurrence.- — An  un- 
fortunate lady  resolving  to  destroy  herself, 
in  a  state  of  great  depressitmof  mind,  takes 
the  volume  of  our  system  of  anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  arteries;  she  reads  the  ac- 
count of  the  carotid,  and  carefully  noting 
its  situation,  and  feeling  its  place  with  her 
fingers,  she  puts  a  small  penknife  directly 
into  it.  She  was  found  in  the  morning 
hardly  sensible,  the  room  deluged  with 
blood,  and  herself  deprived  of  motion  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The  bleed- 
ing had  been  so  profuse,  the  arterial  action 
so  reduced,  that  time  was  given  for  the 
formation  of  a  clot  where  the  artery  was 
punctured;  the  parts  closed  in  the  course 
of  the  deep  and  narrow  wound,  and  a  pul- 
sating tumor  formed.  You  will  perceive 
the  sligiit  diflerence  between  this  case  and 
that  of  a  true  aneurism  of  the  carotid  with 
regard  to  operating.  The  carotid  artery  was 
lied  by  my  brother.  The  incision  was  made 
of  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  upon  the 
edge  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  mus- 
cle; the  platysmamyoideswas  divided;  and 
the  main  artery  tied :  the  operation  was 
effectual.  See,  then,  the  necessity  of  car- 
rying the  principle  with  you.  How  was 
this  operation  successful  ?  Because,  al- 
though the  tumor  was  occasioned  by  the 
puncture  of  the  artery,  yet  it  had  all  the 
characters  of  true  aneurism ;  inasmuch  as 
it  was  a  small,  circumscribed,  pulsating 
tumor,  resembling  that  which  takes  place 
at  the  iDifurcation  or  division  of  the  carotid. 
Had  the  wound  not  closed,  had  the  punc- 
ture of  the  artei-y  still  bled,  the  rule  of 
practice  would  have  been  very  different. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining to  you  what  I  know  of  true 
carotid  aneurism,  and  how  I  came  by 
it.     I  think  I   must  have  been  younger 


than  any  gentleman  in  this  room,  when  I 
saw  the  first  case.  I  was  attending  the 
hospital,  and  going  round  with  the  physi- 
cians; I  saw  raised  from  a  woman's  neck 
a  large  poultice,  and  I  was  so  far  initiated 
into  the  profession  at  that  time,  that  I 
could  perceive  that  they  were  wrong; — 
that  they  were  fomenting  and  poulticing 
an  aneurismal  tumor  of  the  neck.  I  fol- 
lowed the  case  up  with  great  interest :  the 
tumor  enlarged;  difficulty  of  respiration 
came  on,  with  cough;  the  cough  increased 
in  frequency;  effusion  took  place  in  the 
lungs ;  and  the  patient  died  suffocated. 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  dissec- 
tion, and  I  made  a  drawing  of  the  tumor, 
which  you  will  find  in  my  brother's  works. 
You  perceive  what  notion  I  must  have  form- 
ed at  that  early  age  of  the  effect  of  an  aneu- 
rism in  the  neck — aneurism  of  the  carotid. 
When  I  had  l)een  in  London  some  time,  I 
found  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  proposed  to 
tie  the  carotid  artery  for  this  kind  of  aneu- 
rism, and  I  ventuj'ed  to  say,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  admiration  I  had  of  Sir 
-Astley,  not  as  an  operator  merely,  but  for 
his  excellent  understanding  directed  to 
matters  of  practice,  that  the  woman  would 
die  suffocated :  and  the  course  of  reason- 
ing passing  through  my  mind  was  this  : — 
I  had  seen  the  case  where  the  patient 
died  from  suffocation :  and  I  had  repeat- 
edly witnessed  the  effect  of  tying  the  ar- 
tery near  the  aneurismal  tumor  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  namely,  that  inflamma- 
tion came  on,  and  that  the  tumefaction 
and  pressure  were  increased.  Now  I 
thought  that,  as  in  this  case  to  be  operated 
upon,  the  surgeon  must  of  necessity  cut 
near  the  tumor,  inflammation  of  the  tumor 
would  be  produced,  and  that  this  would 
increase  the  pressure  against  the  larynx, 
and  cause  more  irritation  and  cough,  and 
finally  suffocation.  This  reasoning  was 
correct  in  that  instance:  Sir  A.  Cooper's 
first  patient  died.  What,  then,  was  the 
c(msequence  of  this  operation  ?  the  rule 
which,  I  think  I  might  say,  I  could  have 
dictated  before.  If  you  operate  on  aneu- 
rism of  the  neck,  see  that  you  operate 
early;  for,  if  the  tumor  have  increased 
very  considerably,  it  will,  in  all  probability, 
increase  more  after  the  operation,  press 
more  upon  the  larynx  and  laryngeal  nerves, 
produce  more  cough,  and  so  endanger  the 
patient's  life  by  suffocation. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  I  am  more  de- 
sirous that  you  should  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  true  and  false  aneurism, 
and  also  that  you  should  be  aware  that 
what  is  termed  false  aneurism  may  be  in 
its  circumstances  so  like  a  true  aneurism, 
that  you  may  operate  upon  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  lady,  in  which  my  brother  ope- 
rated, by  tying  the  main  trunk  of  the  ar- 
tery remote  from  the  tumor.  You  have,  I 
hope,  understood,  that  when  you  tie  the 
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artery  in  a  common  case  of  aneurism,  for 
c\uiui>Ie,  of  tlie  ham,  the  blood  is  not  ako- 
i^ether  sto]>pe(l,  but  only  retarded  in  the 
tumor  ;  so  that  it  coaa;ulates.  So  free,  in- 
deed, are  the  inosculations,  that  were  you 
ti>  take  Oil'  the  limb  below  where  you  have 
tied  the  artery,  you  would  find  the  blood 
flowinar  from  the  trunk  of  the  ai'terv.  j4 
fortiori,  will  not  the  current  be  similarly 
restored  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  where 
you  are  not  tyinc:  the  principal  artery,  but 
one  of  four  arteries  into  which  it  is,  as  it 
were,  subdivided,  for  the  jjurpose  of  c(|ual- 
izinj;  the  circulation  in  every  jtart  of  the 
brain  ?  Now,  to  return  to  this  man,  who 
•stabs  himself  with  a  penknife.  The  vessel 
did  not  bleed  in  the  hospital.  Whilst  here 
he  lay  under  my  name,  and  I  am  entitled 
to  s])eak  r>f  the  ease.  After  tx^•o  days,  he 
Wiis  carried  out  of  the  hospital.  H;rmor- 
rhaije  comes  on  after  he  i.s  carried  home, 
and  the  tnmk  of  the  carotid  artery  is  tied ; 
the  ha^morrhaije  returns,  and  he  dies.  This 
i.s  the  whole  history  as  connected  with  our 
subject ;  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  dwell 
upon  it.  These  are  the  important  facts, 
and  am  I  borne  out  in  sayinir,  that  it 
would  have  been  better  had  this  ])atient 
remained  in  the  hospital?  Ceitaiuly  I 
am.  And  let  me  tell  you  how  you  should 
treat  such  a  case.  You  are  not  to  tie  the 
carotid,  but,  if  i)ussible,  the  artery  at  the 
point  wounded,  and  above  as  well  as  below 
the  wound.  If  you  look  to  Mr.  Abernethy's 
Works,  which  I  hope  you  often  c(msult, 
you  will  find  the  case  of  a  man  who  had 
ins  carotid  artery  torn  by  a  bull's  horn, 
which  entered  under  the  anisic  of  the  jaw, 
and  you  will,  in  the  detail  of  that  case, 
understand  all  the  ditliculties  of  taking;  up 
the  vessels  in  a  wound  of  the  neck.  He 
put  a  lii^ature  round  the  carotid,  to  act  as 
ntourni(|uet — he  drew  thelitfature,  spcmsj- 
cd  out  the  wound,  and  sought  for  the 
lilecdinij  orifices,  but  in  vain.  He  undid 
tlie  lii^ature,  that  he  miijht  see  the  jet  of 
blood;  but  instead  of  that,  the  w(»und 
filled  with  blood,  and  he  could  see  nothimj, 
and  he  was  constraincl  to  finish  the  o])era- 
tion  by  drawini;  the  Iic[aluro  ui)on  the 
carotid.  Now,  I  .say,  that  this  is  wronsj;. 
What  you  have  to  do  in  a  similar  ca>e  is, 
cither  to  enlarj^e  the  wound,  or  to  make  an 
incision  in  the  neck  low  down  upon  the 
anterior  edtfe  of  the  sterno  cleido  uiastoi. 
dens,  carryin?  it  throui^h  the  ]>latvsnia 
myoid(s,tlial  you  may  insinuate vourfinu;cr 
and  thumb  under  these  muscles,  when, 
wiiliout  opening!  the  sheath,  you  can  lay 
hohl  of  the  vessel.  Havinu  laid  hold  of  the 
artery,  clean  out  thei)lood  from  tlie  wound, 
and  try  to  find  the  orifices  of  the  arteries: 
you  can  then  open  the  fim^er  and  tliunii), 
anrl  let  a  jet  c^eape :  notice  where  it  comes 
fnuu,  and  in  the  instant,  by  closin^i^  ijjc 
tiii;;crs,  .sto]>  the  bluud :  by  tins  means  yuu 


are  enabled  to  find  the  blccdinc; orifice.  If 
it  be  a  arreat  vessel,  tie  it  above  as  well  as 
below  the  wound.  You  know  that  if  the 
artery  be  opened  in  the  tliic^h,  and  you  tie 
it  above  the  openine;,  the  blood  in  half  an 
hour  will  come  from  the  lower  jiart,  so 
free  are  the  inosculations ;  and,  indeed,  if 
the  secondary  hafmorrhatje  be  d-laycd  so 
long  as  half  an  hour,  it  is  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  exhaustion  of  the 
l)aticnt.  Will  the  same  thing  not  hapi)en 
also  in  the  neck .'  Remember  the  rule, 
then,  and  the  reason  of  it, — to  tie  both 
extremities  of  the  bleeding  vessel  in  fal.se 
aneurism,  or  wounded  artery.  As  to  the 
carotid,  what  can  you  expect  from  tying  it 
but  secondary  ha?morrhage  by  returning 
blood.  In  31  r.  Abernethy's  case,  the  pa- 
tient died  soon  after  the  ligature  of  the 
artery,  from  the  loss  of  blood  which  he  had 
sufl'ercd :  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  had 
secondary  haamorrhage  from  the  internal 
carotid,  by  the  circuitous  vessels. 

I'ARICOSE  AXD  INFLAMED  VEINS. 

The  next  subject  to  which  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  solicit  your  attention,  affords 
at  least  an  easy  transition  from  the  last — 
I  mean  varicose  veins  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities. We  have  had  so  many  cases  of 
varicose  veins— they,  indeed,  try  so  much 
the  ])atience  of  the  dressers — and  you  have 
seen  the  formidable  consequences  of  them, 
that  I  would  be  to  blame  were  I  to  jiass 
them  over. 

The  cases  that  we  are  now  to  treat  of, 
arise  jiurely  from  mechanical  pressure:  I 
should,  perhaps,  say  hydraulic,  since  the 
distention  of  the  veins  is  produced  by  the 
length  of  the  column  of  blood;  and  the 
swelling,  as  distinguished  from  the  cases 
of  na^vus,  is  deficient  in  the  essential  cha- 
racter of  "  tumor," — I  mean  its  (//.v/k/s// /<»;/'. 
A  man  comes  in,  having  lost  a  great  <leal 
of  blood  by  the  bursting  of  the  veinsofhis 
leg.  On  the  other  side  of  the  house  you 
find  a  woman  whose  vein  has  likewise 
burst,  and  she  has  lost  a  very  great  deal  of 
blood.  I  need  hardly  narrate  the  cireum- 
stunces.so  distinctly  does  the  course  of  the 
comi)laiut  stand  disclosed  to  you.  A  man 
has  a  varix  of  the  saphcna  vein,  an  ulcer  is 
formed  on  the  ankle,  it  i)enetrates  to  the 
vein,  or  the  vein  bursts;  s(mie  ijcnevolcnt 
jH-rson  gets  him  into  a  coach,  and  he  is 
brought  to  the  hospital ;  and  \\hen  he  ar- 
rives, the  bottom  of  the  coach  is  deluged, 
or  rather  matted,  with  a  ipiantity  of  coa- 
gulated blood.  So  a  woman— a  lady,  per- 
ha|>s — having  the  veins  of  her  leg  varicose, 
shopping  and  chcapcjiing  goods  at  tlic 
ciuuiter,  the  vessel  gives  way,  and  she  loses 
pounds  of  blood,  if  she  sinks  down  in- 
to the  horizontal  posture  it  is  well,  and 
the  bleeding  ceases,  or  is  easily  sto|ipcd ; 
but  if  she  be  iield  u]),  she  may  sutfer  an 
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alarming  loss  of  blood,  because,  in  this 
condition  of  the  vessels,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
heart  and  veins  of  the  neck  down  to  the 
veins  of  the  ankle.  Now,  observing  the 
height  of  the  col\imn,it  will  be  understood 
Willi  what  force  the  blood  may  be  poured 
out.  It  is  necessary  that  you  should  con- 
sider this  worst  condition  of  varix  of  the 
lower  extremity,  in  order  that  you  may 
pay  due  attention  to  the  less  severe  cases, 
by  seeing  to  what  they  may  come. 

I  will  describe  the  appearances,  that  you 
may  notice  the  condition  of  the  limb  as 
you  go  round.  You  iind,  very  frequently, 
an  ulcer  at  the  lower  part  of  the  leg — per- 
haps at  the  ankle ;  and  you  observe  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  leg  itself,  near  the 
ankle,  is  of  a  brown  or  dark  modena  co- 
lour, implying  that  the  circulation  is  not 
free — that  the  blood  there  is  not  sufficiently 
oxygenated.  It  is,  in  fact,  delayed  or  re- 
tarded in  its  ascent;  and  the  source  of  life 
and  vigor  being  in  the  lively  circulation  of 
the  blood,  the  part  becomes  constitution- 
ally weak,  so  that  the  slightest  scratch 
produces  an  ulcer.  Observing  the  lower 
part,  you  trace  up  the  vein,  and  you  find 
the  saphena  running  on  the  inside  of  the 
knee,  or  the  lesser  saphena  running  into 
the  popliteal  cavity,  much  enlarged,  and 
forming  clusters  of  veins  obvious  to  the  eye. 
When  you  put  your  finger  on  them,  you 
feel  them  exceedingly  irregular;  the  part 
sinks,  as  if  the  vein  were  soft  and  compres- 
sible, and  around  this  compressible  point 
you  have  a  caked  or  hard  feeling,  indicat- 
ing that  inflammation  has  repeatedly  taken 
place  in  the  coats  of  the  vein,  or  around 
the  vein,  so  as  to  harden  and  consolidate 
the  cellular  membrane.  You  trace  the 
vein  up  on  the  thigh,  and  you  find  that  it 
is  larger  than  natural;  and  you  trace  it  by 
its  fulness  into  tlie  groin,  where  it  gradually 
gets  deeper  under  the  integuments,  to  join 
the  main  femoral  vein.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  condition  ?  There  is  still  a  little 
obscurity  here.  You  find  that  it  most  fre- 
quently takes  place  in  women,  and  the  rea- 
son is,  that  from  their  confined  way  of  life 
they  are  more  subject  to  constipation; 
and  also  that  the  vein  sufl"ers  from  the 
pressure  of  the  womb  during  gestation, 
or  from  forcing  in  labour :  hence  you 
find  a  varicose  condition  of  the  lower  extre- 
mity to  be  most  frequent  in  women.  But 
this  does  not  explain  why  the  complaint  is 
more  frequent  in  the  left  side,  which  I  be- 
lieve has  been  observed.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  more  frequently  seen  in  the 
left  side,  just  as  we  see  all  other  diseases 
more  common  in  this  side  than  the  right,from 
a  constitutional  weakness  there :  however, 
T  must  not  press  that  argument.  You  will 
also  see  that  the  womb,  which  does  not 
hang  in  the  true  pelvis  during  gestation, 


but  is,  as  it  were,  on  a.shelf,  lying  upon  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  or  the  wings  of  the 
ilium,  must  impede  the  return  of  the  blood : 
but  whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  blood  be- 
ing obstructed  in  its  return,  the  vein  di- 
lates. You  will  remember  that  there  are 
certain  values  which  stand  across,  and 
exactly  correspond  with  the  diameter  of  the 
vein ;  but  if  the  calibre  be  enlarged  by  di- 
latation, then  the  diameter  or  the  valves 
will  no  longer  correspond  with  the  diame- 
ter of  the  veins,  and  the  blood  will  pass  the 
edges  of  the  first  set  of  valves,  then  of  the 
second,  then  of  the  third, and  so  the  column 
becomes  in  this  manner  lengthened,  and 
the  pressure  increased  in  consequence. 
After  a  time,  the  valves  in  all  the  length  of 
these  veins  having  failed,  the  effect  of  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  on  the  leg  and  ankle 
is  extreme,  and  there  is  great  pain.  I 
should  notice,  indeed,  for  it  is  not  much 
observed,  that  the  pain  becomes  sometimes 
excessively  severe  whilst  this  state  of  the 
vessel  is  taking  place  in  the  thigh ;  and 
an  acute  attack  of  inflammation  attends  it, 
marked  by  a  broad  firm  cake  in  the  integu- 
ments over  the  vein,  sometimes  as  large  as 
your  hand.  I  may  hint  to  you  that  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  the  pain,  in  the  early  stage 
of  this  distention  of  the  veins,  on  the  in- 
side of  the  knee  and  head  of  the  tibia,  mis- 
taken for  pain  in  the  bone.  When  the  vari- 
cose condition  of  the  limb  has  advanced, 
there  is  a  disposition  to  throw  out  coagula- 
ble  lymph.  The  veins  being  still  dilated, 
and  the  valves  useless,  the  circulation  be- 
comes torpid  in  the  leg,  a  sort  of  conges- 
tion takes  place  that  darkens  the  colour  of 
the  integument,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
and  so  you  have  ulceration,  and  all  the 
other  consequences. 

Be  pleased  to  observe  the  heads  which  I 
will  now  lay  down  for  your  considei-ation 
with  regard  to  the  treatment.  First,  ban- 
daging or  strapping  the  limb,  or  applying 
the  laced  stocking,  which  are  on  the  same 
principle;  then  tying  the  vein,  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Hunter  and  practised  by  Sir 
Everard  Home;  then  the  application  of 
an  elastic  truss  on  the  vein  in  the  thigh  ; 
next  the  cutting  of  the  vein ;  and  lastly 
the  application  and  the  effects  of  caustic — 
the  unhappy  eff'ects,  because  it  is  those 
which  form  my  excuse  for  speaking  on  the 
subject  at  present. 

Some  fifteen  years  or  more  ago,  this 
practice  of  using  caustic  for  the  veins  was 
introduced  into  this  hospital  by  Mr.  Cart- 
right,  and  has  been  followed  with  uniform 
success.  You  have  yourselves  seen  many 
cases  cured,  and  dismissed.  But  it  hap- 
pens, I  would  almost  say  opportunely',  in 
one  of  my  own  patients,  and  also  in  others 
in  the  house,  that  a  succession  of  abscesses 
have  formed  along  the  vein,  towards  the 
groin.    This  is  an  alarming  occurrence,  as 
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implyinfif  inflammation  in  the  interior  of 
the  vessel.  Let  us,  then,  attend  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  preceded  this.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  caustic  has  been  applied  as  a 
paste ;  further,  that  there  has  been  ha?mor- 
rhac;e  on  the  sejjaration  of  the  sloujjh, 
which  implies  an  exposure  of  the  interior 
of  the  vein ;  in  short,  the  i^eneral  success  of 
the  remedy  has,  it  would  appear,  made 
you  careless  in  its  application.  I  have  to 
advise  you  to  use  the  ]>otassa  fusa,  rubbed 
on  the  spot,  and  uitt  to  put  on  the  caustic 
paste;  and  you  should  limit  your  object  to 
the  production  of  aslou;i;h  around  the  vein, 
without  penetrating;:  it.  Iksidcs  this  you 
ought  to  put  a  compress  above  and  below 
the  part  of  the  vein  where  you  apply  the 
caustic,  so  that  the  vein  may  remain  flat 
and  empty  durinar  ^''c  whole  process.  If 
you  do  nut  do  this,  the  coughinufof  the  pa- 
tient will  produce  such  an  impulse  along 
tlie  column  of  blood,  as  to  tear  open  the 
vein. 

I  regret  that  I  must  interrupt  the  discus- 
sion here.  But  let  me  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  pointing  out  to  you  some  of  the 
considerations  whi(  h  should  engage  you — 
the  inflammation  of  the  vein  from  bleeding 
— the  inflammation  of  the  saphena  when 
tied  or  cut,  or  opened  with  the  caustic — 
the  inflammation  of  the  iliac  vein  from  a 
cause  internal,  as  from  inflammation  of 
the  uterus— sometimes  after  labour,  some- 
times from  cancer,  or  otlier  chronic  dis- 
ease of  the  uterus,  as  described  by  Dr. 
I-ee; — the  distinctions  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  thigh,  consecpunt  on  those 
different  sources  of  inflamed  and  obstructed 
vein.  Then  you  should  take  into  conside- 
ration the  inflamed  and  swollen  ami  in 
cancer  manima>,  and  incpiire  how  far  it  is 
connected  with  this  disc-ussion.  See,  then, 
how  these  subjects  hang  together,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  you  have  hud,  or  may 
have  had,  opportunities  of  making  ol)ser- 
vations  on  all  of  them  in  the  wards  or 
dead  house  of  the  hospital  within  a  very 
short  period. 
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Wf.    liave   l)eeii  considerin;,''   the   condi- 
tions tJial  belong  to  a  train  of  disca.se. 


Whatever  may  be  the  names  which  no- 
solo<i;-ists  assign  to  parts  of  this  train,  the 
lowest  g-rade  is  a  discomfort — a  start 
and  a  flush.  Many  symptoms  intervene  ; 
the  extreme  is  the  convulsion,  the  termi- 
nation of  wjiicli  is  stiffness,  or  coma,  and 
death.  Cerebral  irritation  is  manifested 
by  the  discomfort;  and  its  degrees,  as 
well  as  those  of"  its  manifestations,  vary. 

A  disorder  of  the  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  alimentary  canal  is  a  form  in  which 
cerebral  irritation  sometimes  manifests 
itself.  Without  ap])arcnt  cause  the  sto- 
inacli  very  suddenly  voids  its  contents, 
and  a  flush  of  countenance,  with  very 
contracted  pupil,  and  sudden  acute  head- 
ache, may  supervene  ;  perhaps  not  in 
every  case.  Irequent  deep  .sig-hs ;  this 
state  may  not  last  long'.  A  diarrhoea 
comes  on  ;  the  stools  are  slimy.  Now 
the  remittent  fever,  with  drowsiness,  ac- 
celerated ])ulse,  and  all  its  other  tokens, 
is  jiresent.  If  tiie  child  be  of  the  wean- 
ing- age  when  this  cerebral  irritation 
first  manifests  itself,  the  com])laint  is  at- 
tributed to  the  ingesta  solely  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  they  act  by  irritating  the  di- 
g^estivc  organs,  and  inducing-  "  a  morbid 
state  of  liver." 

How-  do  they  do  this  ?  We  have  no 
chain  of  events  shcwiii"-  the  mode  in 
which  the  ingesta  may  be  a  cause  ope- 
rating- to  produce  a  diseased  liver  in 
these  cases.  The  liver  may  be  found 
diseased  after  death,  so  may  other  or- 
gans ;  and  most  often  so  are  other  or- 
g-ans.  But  the  liability  to  disease  is 
first  established  in  the  system ;  ami  how 
is  it  established.^  Not  immediately  by 
the  ingesta ;  for  if  this  were  so,  eVery 
chihl  brought  ui»  by  hand  should  have 
the  bowel  coniplaiut  and  the  remittent 
fever.  I  have  seen  children  brought  ui) 
by  hand  that  have  never  sucked  their 
mothers,  in  whom  the  vigour  of  eonsii- 
tution  was  such,  that  notwithstanding- 
many  unfavourable  circumstances,  the 
developments  were  very  nearly  normal, 
and  no  sericuis  disease  supervened  during- 
the  whole  progress  of  dentition.  I  have 
invariably  witnessed  some  unpleasant 
cin-umstanec  relating  to  tlie  nower  of 
digestion  of  the  infant  during  the  course 
of  an  anornial  dentition.  One  great 
practical  benefit  of  the  observations  on 
the  progress  of  de\elo|iment  that  I  am 
endeavouring  to  eomiiuMicate,  arises 
from  the  distinction  between  sid)ji  cLs 
that  are  jirom-  to  be  easily  divturlied  in 
the  pirformani-c  of  their  digeslive  func- 
tions,  and  those   who,   being   of  more 
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healthy  configurations,  carry  on  diges- 
tion more  steadily. 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  obsej'ved 
through  life,  that  individuals  who  suffer 
from  anormalities  of  dentition,  and  more 
especially  those  who  miiig'le  the  deve- 
lopments of  one  septenary  period  with 
those  of  another,  are  persons  who  more 
or  less,  or  sooner  or  later,  according  to 
the  decp-ee  or  the  period  of  entangle- 
ment, ieel  the  evil  consequences  result- 
ing from  imperfect  poAver  of  digestion  ; 
and  they  are  the  persoiis  who  are  most 
liable  to  epidemics,  and  most  obnoxious 
to  the  influence  of  those  circumstances 
w  hich  are  known  to  entail  disease. 

This  general  pro])osition  has  so  often 
struck  me  in  attending  to  the  diseases  of 
children,  that  I  have  been  surprised  to 
find  it  so  much  neglected  in  regarding 
the  ailments  of  adult  life. 

The  inference  is  not  to  be  drawn,  it  is 
hoped,  that  improper  food  is  beneficial 
to  those  children  that  ai'e  vigorously  cir- 
cumstanced by  the  enjopnent  of  a  nor- 
mal configuration.  There  are  people 
M'ho  insist  upon  giving"  unnatural  food 
to  children  long  before  their  stomachs 
are  prepared  for  any  other  description  of 
aliment  than  that  which  the  Almighty 
has  furnished  for  the  more  tender  period 
of  infancy  in  the  breasts  of  their  mo- 
thers. Had  the  beneficent  Being  that 
formed  us  intended  that  pap  and  other 
poisonous  compounds  should  constitute 
the  food  of  infants,  there  is  no  doubt  he 
would  have  supplied  it  ready  made  in 
the  parental  mamma.  The  desire  to  im- 
proA  e  upon  nature  by  silly  conceits  is  in 
this  respect,  as  in  the  wearing  of  stays 
and  other  badly  applied  articles  of  dress, 
undoubtedly  the  cause  of  great  anorma- 
lities in  the  progress  of  growth.  An 
exce])tion  to  a  general  proposition  is  no 
proof  of  its  incorrectness.  If  a  child 
thrives  u])on  bad  food,  and  if  a  woman 
ivtains  her  natural  Ibrm  after  the  appli- 
catioe  of  twisting  instruments  worn  as 
articles  of  dress,  it  can  be  said  truly, 
that  the  constitutions  of  such  individuals 
have  been  vigorous  enough  to  withstand 
the  evils  inflicted  upon  them,  not  that 
those  evils  are  the  wisest  aiTangements 
they  could  adojjt. 

It  is  proposed  then  to  refer  the  diar- 
rhoea and  atrojihy  which  attack  children 
about  the  weaning  period  of  life,  and 
which  attack  some  sooner  even  than  that 
time,  not  only  to  the  improper  ing-esta 
that  are  crammed  down  the  throats  of 
infants  bv  their  mistaken  nurses,  but  to 


a  tendency  that  exists  in  the  individual 
to  have  its  digestion  disturhed  by  the 
anormal  progress  of  its  developments. 
The  atrophia  ablactatorum,  or  weaning 
brash,  so  well  described  by  my  IViend 
Dr.  Cheyne,  is,  under  this  view,  tlie  dis- 
order of  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  in  which  cerebral  irrita- 
tion sometimes  manifests  itself.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  disease  confined  to  the 
weaning  period  of  life;  modified,  often 
hardly  at  all,  bv'  ciixumstances,  it  occurs 
frequently  in  the  progness  of  the  second 
dentition.  I  have  known  the  first  four 
permanent  molares  cut,  often  witliout 
the  child  or  its  friends  having  been  at 
all  aware  tliat  tlie  process  was  going  on  ; 
but  I  have  in  other  cases  seen  tlie  diar- 
rhoea, atropliy,  and  all  the  signs  of  the 
weaning-  brash  present  while  they  h  ere 
coming  through.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  this  disease  present  when  the  bicus- 
pid and  canine  teeth  were  presenting 
themselves  anonnally.  In  the  class  of" 
constitutions  in  which  the  frame  proceeds 
with  rapidity  in  its  grouth, the  individual 
being  of  a  very  nervous  temjierament, 
this  atrophy  and  diarrhoea  occasionally 
attend  on  hasty,  precocious,  or  irregular 
second  dentition.  In  most  of  such  cases 
the  liver  is  the  org-an  commonly  blamed, 
and  it  has  been  fashionable  to  adminis- 
ter mercury,  in  some  of  its  forms,  with 
the  view  of  regulating  the  secretion  of 
bile.  Does  mercury  act  upon  no  other 
organ  than  the  liver  ?  May  it  not  pos- 
sibly influence  the  liver  through  its  ope- 
ration upon  the  nerves?  May  it  not, by 
the  medium  of  the  central  pirt  of  the 
nervous  system,  so  "  loosen  the  texture''^ 
of  other  parts  as  to  flicilitate  the  pro- 
gress of  development  ?  In  cases  of 
anormal  develojjmcnt,  failing-  iu  this  re- 
sult, may  it  not  fail  too  iu  promoting  a 
healthy  secretion  of  bile,  and  in  arrest- 
ing- the  progress  of  the  disease  ? 

Meicury  acts  very  curiously  in  aftect- 
ing-  the  mouth  during  the  progress  of 
dentition,  and  often  very  beneficially  ; 
but  injudiciously  administered  in  this 
diarrlnea,  it  may  aggravate  the  irritation 
upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  intes- 
tines. 

A  very  interesting  and  beaufifui 
young  lady,  of  slight  figure,  but  tall 
stature,  with  light  hair,  grey  eyes,  and 
a  very  delicate  skin,  nineteen  years  of 
age,  had  been  for  nearly  six  months 
subject  to  nig-ht  pers2)irations  ;  for  which 
her  medical  attendants,  turning  their 
attention  to  no  other  point  in  the  case, 
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had  in  vain  prescribed  sulphuric  acid, 
E])soni  salts,  with  infusion  ol"  roses, 
sulphate  ol'  iron,  and  acetate  of  lead. 
Slic  received  no  benefit  from  this  treat- 
ment ;  and  as  she  became  thinner,  and 
had  a  hard  dry  eoug-h,  her  motlier  took 
her  into  the  couiitrv.  She  went  into 
Kent,  visited  Dover,  and  remained  out 
of  town  more  than  two  mouths.  Mut- 
tering-, moaning-,  and  starling-  during- 
sleep,  and  grinding-  the  teetli ;  picking- 
her  fingers  almost  all  day,  notwith- 
standing- the  soreness  and  pain  she 
had  induced,  were  indications  of  cere- 
bral irritation  in  this  case.  The 
an.xious  mother,  though  her  daug-hter 
was  rather  better  on  the  whole,  could 
not  stay  away  from  London,  for 
the  bowels  became  relaxed.  On  their 
return  to  town,  the  young-  lady  com- 
plaiiicd  of  constant  headache;  relieved 
occasionally  by  six  g-rains  of  calo- 
mel. I'irst  one  physician  was  con- 
sulted ;  soon  after  another  w  as  added. 
The  pulse,  at  first  96,  small  and  wiry, 
rose  in  a  few  days  to  1*20 ;  her  health 
beconniig-  ra]»idly  worse,  her  emacia- 
tion extreme.  The  motions  were  at 
first  like  s])inach,  then  they  were  like 
light  greenish  clay,  w  ith  slime,  and  at 
last  watery,  with  undig-ested  aliment : 
whatever  she  swallow  ed  seemed  to  pass 
undig-ested.  Her  tongue,  at  first  like 
raN|d)eiTi(s  and  cream,  a  white  grround 
w  ith  red  spots  upon  it,  became  dark  and 
loaded.  The  cug-es  of  her  mouth  were 
black,  and  she  died  comatose  at  the  end 
of  nearly  seven  weeks.  Her  medicines 
had  consisted  princi|)ally  of  chalk, 
Dover's  jiowder,  ipecacuanha,  rhubarb, 
kino,  preparations  of  mercury,  \:c.  In 
the  latter  periods  of  her  illnos  it  was 
observed  that  mercury  apjieared  to  ag- 
gravate tlie  bowel  coni])laint.  On  ex- 
examination  of  the  body  the  head  was 
not  ojjcned.  'i"he  linig-s  were  jiartially 
hepatized,  and  there  were  a  few  small 
tubercles.  A  small  (juantity  of  Huid  in 
the  pleural  cavities,  and  siune  in  the 
pericardium.  Pleura  costalis  and  |)ul- 
mnnalis  adherent  for  a  small  space  at 
the  left  side.  Liver  small ;  gall-bl.adder 
empty.  Inner  surface  of  stomach  sod- 
den and  s(dt.  A  patch  of  denuded  sur- 
face (dthrsizr  of  a  sixpence  near  the  car- 
diac orificr.  I'eritoneinn  ol' jejunum  and 
ileum  iuHamed  in  paUlies.  One  portion 
of  the  gut,  for  about  tliree  inches,  iiitus- 
SHSceptitl.  llceration  in  patches  al»out 
the  agminated  g^lands.  .A  few  mest-n- 
tcric  glands  hard  ;  some  larcre.  contain- 


ing cephalomatous  matter.  Caput  ca>- 
cum  thrust  up  near  the  stomach.  Arch 
ofcolon  contracted.  In  the  mouth,  the 
first  molaris  of  the  leftside  in  the  lower 
jaw  was  gone;  the  corresponding  tooth 
on  the  right  side  was  decayed.  The 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  were  complete. 
The  first  molaris  on  each  side  had  the 
blue  colour  that  indicates  incipient  de- 
cay. The  two  upper  wise  teeth  were 
througli  the  gums,  the  lower  had  not 
])rotruded. 

A  fine  healthy-looking  child,  the  ol)- 
jcct  of  general  admiration  lor  its  remark- 
able beauty,  had  been  ]>artly  nourished 
from  the  breast  of  his  mother  ami 
partly  fed  through  the  sucking-bottle, 
on  a  mixture  of  tops  and  bottouis  with 
milk.  He  a|ipeared  to  thrive  well.  At 
eight  months  of  age,  the  two  inferior 
central  incisors  were  cut  at  the  same 
time.  A  diarrhoea  attended  this  deve- 
lo]nnent,  and  he  was  somewhat  reduced 
in  flesh.  His  mother  became  alarmed, 
and  took  him  into  the  country,  about 
thirteen  miles  from  London.  Three 
weeks  after  the  ap])earance  of  the  two 
teeth,  the  diarrhoja  returned  with  ag- 
o-ravatcd  symptoms.  Drow  sincss,  moan- 
ing,  startuig,  waknig  up  to  cry,  to  rub 
and  i)ick  the  nose ;  an  occasional  cxj)res- 
sion  of  wonderfully  increased  intelli- 
gence; thin  a  discontented,  peevi.<»h 
look;  extreme  fret  fulness  ;  screams; 
breath  faint,  and  offensive;  thirst  very 
great;  skin  hot  and  dry;  evacuations 
watery,  curdy,  faint  in  odour,  very  fre- 
quent; aliment  undigested.  This  state 
conliimcd  three  weeks,  not  materially  in- 
Huenced  for  the  belter  by  the  medicines 
that  were  administered,  \vhich  consisted 
(d'chalk,  calomel,  laudannm,  and  starch 
clysters.  The  ])arents  of  the  child  had 
tin;  advice  of  some  of  the  uiost  dis- 
tinguished and  talented  nudical  men 
in  London.  It  was  observed  that  calo- 
mel aggravated  tin;  diarrluea,  and  the 
infant  was  generally  woi-se  after  its  ex- 
hiliition.  Mercury,  with  chalk,  did  not 
produce  more  favoinable  results.  Ana- 
sarca came  on,  and  in  six  days  after  the 
first  ai»pearance  of  oidema  the  child 
died. 

During  seven  days,  this  infant  had 
cut  four  superior  incisor,  two  lateral 
inferior  incisor  teeth,  one  sujierior  and 
one  infi'rior  nu)laris  of  the  right  side, 
and  the  capsules  of  those  on  the  left  side 
were  ad\ancrd. 

In  this  iiiroj)hy,  with  iliarrhn-a,  coin- 
cident with  denliti(»n, the dig-eslive  func> 
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tions  are  for  the  most  part  so  seriously 
impaired,  that  wliateveris  retained  with- 
out being-  vomited  passes  speedily 
through  the  alimentary  canal,  unaltered 
in  character:  potatoes  especially,  and 
most  vegetable  materials,  go  through 
unchanged.  The  fever  accompanying 
the  disease  is  the  same  which  has  been 
described  by  Dr.  Butter,  as  the  low  in- 
fantile remittent  fever,  though  it  is 
modified  by  circumstances.  It  varies 
much  in  its  energy,  and  sometimes  has 
a  close  analogy  in  symptoms  to  the 
severer  forms  of  typhus,  but  generally 
it  lasts  much  longer.  There  is  an  erro- 
neous course  of  development :  if  evolu- 
tion be  favoured  by  circumstances,  the 
patient  recovers.  A  little  girl,  eleven 
3'ears  of  age,  had  shed  her  incisor  and 
canine  teeth  ;  the  four  deciduous  mo- 
lares  were  persistent  and  firm  in  her 
lower  jaw.  She  had  lost  the  first  deci- 
duous molaris  of  the  right  side  in  the 
upper  jaw,  and  it  had  been  replaced  by 
a  bicuspid  tooth.  The  bicuspid  on  the 
other  side  had  come  through  a  wrong 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  while  the 
molares,  which  ought  to  have  loosened, 
were  in  their  original  places.  Her  ca- 
nine teeth  projected  forward.  There 
•was  no  room  behind  for  four  more  teeth. 
The  errors  of  health  in  this  girl  consist- 
ed at  first  of  a  roughness  all  over  her 
skin.  She  had  cough,  and  her  mother 
remarked  that  the  child  had  had  the 
same  kind  of  cough  in  cutting  each  tooth 
while  an  infant.  She  sucked  her  thumb 
all  night  in  bed,  and  occasionally 
moaned,  muttered,  and  started  in  her 
sleep  ;  dreamed  a  good  deal,  and  some- 
times awoke  crying  and  screaming. 
The  father  had  tried  to  cure  the  child 
of  sucking  her  thumb  by  the  adoption 
of  various  expedients.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  tied  her  two  arms  down  to  her 
side  after  she  had  fallen  asleep  :  a  con- 
vulsive fit  ensued,  which  lasted  nearly 
two  hours;  and  since  that,  no  attempthad 
been  made  to  break  the  habit. 

For  about  a  week,  the  girl  had  had  a 
relaxed  state  of  bowels,  attended  with 
rapid  emaciation ;  six  or  seven  green 
slimy  motions  in  a  day.  Breath  very 
offensive;  pulse  110,  wiry;  tongue 
rasjiberry  and  cream ;  great  thirst ;  no 
pain  about  the  stomach.  Calomel,  six 
grains.  Three  deciduous  molares  of  the 
u]iper  jaw  removed.  Next  day  (Octo- 
ber 8,  1832)  three  dark  motions;  last 
very  slimy,  with  forcing  pain.  Chalk 
mixture ;  two  drachms  of  comp.  tinct  of 


camphor;  aromatic  confection,  to  be 
taken.  At  night,  rhubarb,  ten  grains; 
sjTup  of  ginger,  two  drachms ;  cinna- 
mon water,  fourteen  drachms. 

9th. — The  rhubarb  operated  at  four. 
Forcing  pains.  Two  other  motions,  of 
light  clay  colour.  Four  molares  of  low- 
er jaw  extracted;  fangs  of  the  anterior 
teeth  beginning  to  be  absorbed.  Calo- 
mel, three  grains,  and  exti-act  of  opium, 
one  grain,  were  prescribed  ;  but  the  girl 
feeling  quite  well,  the  medicine  was 
omitted. 

A  girl, aged  twenty-one,  a  servant-of- 
all-work,  was  obliged  to  leave  her  place 
in  consequence  of  a  bowel  complaint,  for 
which  she  had  in  vain  swallowed  doc- 
tors' stufl".  She  applied  one  morning 
to  me  :  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could 
be  brought  to  my  house,  so  weak  and 
emaciated  had  she  become  in  the  space 
of  four   weeks.     Her  countenance  was 

Eale  and  anxious.  She  had  sandy 
rown  hair,  and  g'rey  eyes.  There  were 
a  great  number  of  small  warts  on 
her  forehead,  and  a  few  on  her  hands. 
Her  face  was  uncommonly  greasy,  and 
had  numerous  small  clogged  seba- 
ceous follicles  about  it.  The  tongue 
was  a  marked  example  of  the  raspberry 
and  cream  character,  so  common  in  cases 
where  the  teeth  are  developing.  In  the 
upper  jaw  this  girl  had  all  her  teeth  per- 
fect ;  in  the  lower  jaw  there  was  over- 
lapping  of  incisors.  The  first  bicus- 
pid on  each  side  was  pushed  into  the 
mouth,  towards  the  tongue.  She  had 
been  obliged  to  have  the  first  molaris 
on  the  left  side  removed  about  six  weeks 
before,  from  its  having  been  decayed  and 
painful.  The  corresponding  molaris  on 
the  other  side  was  quite  decayed.  The 
spaces  for  the  two  denies  sapienties  were 
abundantly  large,  but  covered  by  dense 
cartilaginous  substance,  through  which 
the  teeth  could  not  issue.  I  removed 
portions  of  this  chondroma,  and  pre- 
scribed of  rhubarb  one  scruple,  sulphate 
of  potass  two  scruples,  tartarized  anti- 
mony one  grain,  compound  powder  of 
cinnamon,  six  grains,  and  desired  the 
mother  to  let  me  know  how  her  daugh- 
ter was  the  next  day.  She  did  not 
come;  but  two  months  afterwards  she 
wanted  advice  for  herself,  and  I  had  the 
gratification  of  learning  that  the  daugh- 
ter got  quite  well  a  few  days  after  I  saw 
her,  and  was  now  in  place  again. 

Dr.  Butter,  describing  the  infantile 
remittent  fever  (p.  13),  says,  the  "  belly 
is  on  the  extreme,  being  either  costive 
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or  loose."  He  Iiad  no  idea  that  lie  was 
describing'  the  same  diseased  condition 
of  bodv  as  that  to  which  Dr.  Cheyne 
has  artixed  the  title  o(  atrophia  ablacta- 
torum  ;  whicii,  in  fact,  is  but  an  ag-o-ra- 
vated  degree  of  a  si/mptom  of  the  deve- 
lopmental disorder. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  cerebral  irri- 
tation manifests  itself  by  a  disorder  of 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  intestines. 
Is  diarrhcpa  to  be  considered  as  tlie  only 
manifestation  of  a  disordered  mucous 
surface  ?  May  not  the  absence  of  a 
healthy  degree  of  sensibility  to  the  im- 
pressions of  the  substances  which  come 
m  contact  with  it,  be  considered  quite  as 
much  a  disordered  condition  as  that  in 
whicli  too  kecji  a  degree  of  sensibility 
characterizes  this  texture?  Very  often  the 
bowels  arc  costive,  and  tiiongii  this  is  not 
so  inconvenient  as  a  state  of  dianhcea,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  constitute  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  canal.  When  the  de- 
gree of  ailnienl  is  not  at  first  very  strik- 
nig — wiien  an  anormal  development  is 
attended  bv  starting-,  moanins",  and 
muttering  in  sleep,  and  a  costive  state 
of  bowels,  an  occasional  flush,  an  occa- 
sional sick  heachiche — if  no  other  symp- 
tom be  ])resent,  very  little  is  thought  of 
the  disorder.  The  costiveiiess  becomes 
a  habit.  It  is  not  a  habit  of  perfect 
health ;  yet  how  common  is  the  obser- 
vation that  such  a  person  is  very  healthy 
and  strong — his  habit  is  costive:  and 
then,  among  some,  follows  the  inference 
that  a  costive  habit  is  the  cause  of 
streng-th  ; — and  if  the  individual  was  an 
example  of  anormally  developed  struc- 
ture, he  might  be  adduced  as  a  con- 
vincing ])riM»f  of  the  fallacy  of  any 
general  proposition  which  assumed  that 
normal  lualth  and  anormal  dentition 
were  iiicoiii]>atible  events.  To  argue  in 
a  controversial  spirit  is  not  the  j)urposc 
of  the  present  observations  C)l))ections 
cannot  be  made  to  correct  slatcnients. 
The  jiositioii  adduced  may  not  be  clearly 
or  explicitly  stated,  and  objectoi-s  may 
not  understand  what  is  meant;  and 
lieiicc  niisapprehmsions  occur.  There 
j.s  a  proiieiiess  in  some  individuals  to 
prefer  a  mistaken  \\ew  to  a  correct  one. 
Pt'rfert  health  surely  is  not  a  state  in 
whicli  any  circumstance  in  the  frame  pro- 
duces a  tiudeiioj  to  either  an  acute  or  a 
chronic  disease.  This  teiiflinri/ vnist  ac- 
comjtaiiy  costiveiiess.  When  a  consti- 
pated state  of  bowels  is  present,  «  ith  the 
sig'iis  of  the  di-vr|iipiiii-ntal  disordrr,  seve- 
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ral  imAivourable  events  are  apt  to  super- 
vene :  the  mucous  surface  of  a  costive 
bowel  can  be  irritated,  and  can  propa- 
gate the  iiTitation  to  the  brain,  as  well  as 
the  inner  membrane  of  a  relaxed  bowel ; 
but  the  result  must  be  asdiflerent  as  the 
conditicms.  The  mucous  surface  of  the 
intestines  is  but  a  jiart  of  the  dermoid 
system.  The  mucous  surfaces  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  belong  to  the  same 
-sjstem,  and  the  influence  of  these  parts 
upon  the  nervous  system  varies  according 
to  the  condition  in  which  thev  mav 
be.  Thus  if,  during  a  costive  state  of 
the  bowels,  the  w  ise  teeth  are  cutting 
anormally,  a  delirium  may  occur,  carry- 
ing ofl'  the  phrensied  patient  in  seven 
days.  On  examination  of  the  body,  the 
remarkable  healthy  state  of  all  the  or- 
gans e.vcejit  one,  the  inflamed  mucous 
surface  of  the  bladder,  and  consefjuent 
thickening  of  its  muscular  tunics,  might 
be  striking.  Could  such  a  case  occur 
in  a  very  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels  ? 
Constipation,  coincident  with  an  anormal 
state  01  the  develojtment  of  any  organ, 
is  surely  to  be  guarded  against.  A 
gentleman,  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
was  occasionally  affected  with  tic  dou- 
loureux of  the  left  cheek  and  eye-lid.  He 
applied  to  me  to  know  what  were  the  best 
means  of  avoiding  the  habit  of  constipa- 
tion ;  for  he  had  observed,  that  during- 
the  lust  five  years  he  had  always  been 
relieved  from  pain  when  he  took  calo- 
mel and  colocvnth,  and  got  a  comjiletc 
clearance  of  his  bowels;  but  he  could 
not,  he  said,  be  always  taking  calomel, 
and  had  therefore  tried  riiuliarli  and  leni- 
tive electuary,  and  senna  with  prunes, 
and  salts  and  castor  oil :  but  to  be 
obliged  to  be  always  taking  medicine 
was  a  great  evil.  The  apparatus  for 
enema  was  not  effectual  in  his  case  ; 
it  had  no  satisfactory  result;  it  did  him 
no  good.  I  asked  him  if  he  were 
aware  that  one  side  of  his  face  was  de- 
veloped in  a  very  undue  proportion  to 
the  other  ?  To  his  knowledge,  nobody 
had  remarked  it.  In  looking  into  the 
mouth,  I  found  the  wise  teeth  of  the 
upper  andloMcr  jaw  completely  through 
on  the  right  side;  on  the  left,  one  tu- 
bercle was  peejting  through  the  gum  in 
the  upper  law,  and  in  tin-  lower  tin-re 
was  a  sw(dlen  gum,  but  the  tooth  was 
not  tiirouiili.  I  remarked,  that  in  all 
jirobability  liberating  the  teeth  by 
means  of  the  guiii  lancet  would  nndcr 
the  use  of  medicine  unnecessary  ;  but  as 
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he  felt  very    sceptical    upon    what  he 
seemed  to  think  a  novel  idea,  he  would 
not  submit.     I  gave  him  a  prescription 
for    equal  parts  of  the  extracts  of  rhu- 
barb and  jalap,  which   I  have   found  a 
good  habitual  eccoprotic,  and  told  him 
to  take  every  night  as  many  pills  as  he 
found,    from   experience,    necessary  to 
keep  the   bowels   open ;  remarking-   to 
him,    in  order   to    meet   bis    prejudice 
against    habitual     medicine,      that     I 
thoug'bt      vegetable      extracts,     which 
acted  gently    upon    the  bowels    daily, 
in  cases  of  constijiation,  with  irregular 
<levelopment  of  some  part  of  tlie  frame, 
were  as  little  prejudicial,  prov  ided  they 
did  not  produce  piles,  or  other  injurious 
condition  of  bowels,  as  any  other  form 
of  vegetable  matter,  which  some  folks 
thought  it  a  duty  to  take  at  dinner,  for 
the  purpose  of  keejjing  the  bowels  regu- 
lar.    Under  this  view,    I  warned  him 
against  colocynth,  aloes,  gandioge,  Mo- 
rison's    and    other    quack   pills,   which, 
habitually  taken,  are  so  apt  to  induce 
the  most  inconvenient   forms    of  piles, 
fistlike,  and  contracted  gut.      Living-  so 
artificially  as    we  do   in  society,   it   is 
curious   that   more  minute    distinctions 
regarding   the    influence    of  medicines 
upon  particular  parts  of  the  alimentary 
canal,   have    not   been    popularly   esta- 
blished, and  that  more  strict  investiga- 
tion has  not  been  made  into  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  milder  forms  of 
mercury  become  beneficial  adjuncts  to 
tlie  gentle  purgatives  tliat  are  in  common 
use  in  families.     A  little  more  extended 
information  given  to  the  public  on  these 
subjects,  would  destroy  the  greater  part 
of  tlie  mischief  they  entail  upon  them- 
selves by  the  ignorant  patronage  they 
afford  to  the  vendors  of  drastic  pm-gative 
pills.    The  subject  of  costiveness,  and  of 
regular  peristaltic  action,  is  intimately 
linked  with  that  of  anormal  development 
of  the  teeth  and  jaws  ;  and  the  numerous 
diseases  that  may  be  traced  to  a  sluggish 
state  of  the  alimentary  canal  produced 
into  a  habit,  though  first  generated   by 
anormal  growth,  fonn    a   very   curious 
subject  of  inquiry.      Children  who  are 
the  subjects  of  convulsions,  or  who  are 
prone  to  any   of  the  symptoms  of  the 
developmental  disorder,   or  to  any  de- 
grees,  not    absolutely  trivial,    of  those 
symptoms,  are,  for  the  most  ])art,  liable 
to   a    confined    state    of  bowels.     The 
growth   being-  anormal,  if  a  costive  con- 
ditioii  of  alinicntarv  canal  be  an  accom- 


paniment of  such  error,  a  habit  is  ac- 
quired ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  not 
dul}-  influenced  by  the  contact  of  the 
ingesta,  and  a  healthy  consentaneous 
normal  peristaltic  train  of  action  does 
not  take  place  in  the  gut.  The  indi- 
vidual retains  a  costive  habit  for  life, 
perhaps.  How  much  of  the  healthy 
state  of  liver,  and  the  quantity  and 
colour  of  the  secretion  of  bile,  depend 
upon  a  healtliy  state  of  the  intestines,  is 
a  question  not  sufficiently  investigated. 
In  medicine,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
establish  the  words  which  ought  to  fol- 
low propter,  but  we  may  be  assured  that 
observation  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that 
where  costiveness  is  coincident  with 
anonnal  dentition,  the  secretion  of  bile  is 
very  apt  to  be  in  one  of  two  different  con- 
ditions— that  of  deficiency,  with  day  or 
greenisli  colour,  or  that  of  redundancy, 
with  dark  colour.  In  either  case,  maga- 
zines of  dark  bile  may  be  found  hoarded 
in  the  g-all-bladder,  hepatic,  and  even 
in  the  smaller  biliary  ducts,  unless  a 
suflicient  quantity  of  mercury  has  been 
given  to  remove  these  lodg-ments. 

It  is  not  in  children  alone  that  coiivul 
sions  happen  in  coincidence  with  anormal 
dentition  and  costiveness.  Tic  may  be 
considered  to  be  nearly  allied  to  spasms. 
S])asm  of  the  part  affected  with  the  pain 
not  unfrequently  accompanies  the  dis- 
ease, and  both  are  often  removed  by  un- 
loading- the  mucous  sufaces  of  the  bowels 
of  their  irritating  contents.  The  disease 
recurs.  Tliere  is  surely  some  other  cir- 
cumstance productive  of  its  presence, 
for  sometimes  the  aperient  medicines, 
even  in  the  same  individual,  do  not  re- 
move the  complaint.  We  are  consider- 
ing ^normal  dentition  and  its  concomi- 
tants. If  anormal  dentition  be  present 
in  such  a  case,  the  ingenuity  of  tlie  me- 
dical attendant  should  be  exerted  to 
discover  the  precise  anormality  in  the 
train  of  growth,  and  if  it  be  curable,  it 
ought  to  be  put  into  a  train  of  reg-ula- 
tion.  But  very  often,  when  we  discover 
the  precise  anormality,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  to  obviate  its  tendencies; — 
how  to  put  the  individual  into  a  condi- 
tion to  promote  the  growth  which  is  pro- 
ceeding-. 

Aman,  twenty-two  yearsof  age, by  trade 
a  shoemaker,  above  the  middle  height, 
with  brown  liair  and  grey  eyes,  waxy 
and  greasy  countenance,  bilious  con- 
junctiva, applied  tome  for  advice,  suffer- 
ing, as  he  was,  from  pains  on  the  left 
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side  of  liis  face,  wliicli  were  sometimes 
atteiickil  bv  s2)asmo(lic  twitching-s,  that 
imanablyaygraratcci  his  tic  douloureux. 
He  was  of  a  very  costive  habit  of  body, 
and  could  easily  go  a  week  witiiout 
visiting"  the  water-closet;  nor  was  he 
aware  tliat  he  was  at  all  worse  for  being- 
a  fi'w  days  witliont  a  stool.  The  com- 
plaint \vas  ^liimsical  ;  sometimes  it 
came  on  severely,  and  then  it  left  him 
for  a  fortnig-ht  or  three  weeks;  then  it 
would  visit  him  slightly  ;  tlien  it  would 
gfo  off  again,  and  he  never  knew  when 
he  «as  to  have  a  slight  or  a  severe 
attack  of  pain  and  twitching-.  He  could 
not  find  out  if  any  ])articular  kind  of 
weather  made  him  better  or  worse.  In 
speaking-,  he  staunnered  very  much ; 
and  he  said  he  knew  of"  no  circumstance 
to  account  for  liis  impediment.  About 
two  years  before,  he  had  suddenly  be- 
come very  nervous,  and  he  then  bcg-an 
to  perspire  profusely  at  night.  His 
niglit-sweats  still  continued,  but  they 
were  not  near  so  bad  as  they  used  to  be. 
When  his  nervousness  came  on  first,  he 
began  to  stammer,  and  he  was  some- 
times so  confused  for  a  word,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  he  had  been  stunned,  and 
had  forgotten  every  thing-.  In  his  sleep 
he  often  started  and  moaned.  This 
had  been  remarked  by  others,  or  he 
would  i)a\e  kno\*ii  nothing-  of  it  liimself. 
He  was  very  subject  to  cold  in  the  head, 
and  eoiiglis.  The  pulse  was  seventy- 
two,  u  irv,  and  iiuick  m  beat ;  the  tongue 
wa.s  loadetl  at  the  back  part  with  a  yel- 
low crust;  the  jaws  «ere  small,  and  he 
had  only  twenty -eight  teeth  ;  the  fourlast 
molares  were  wanting :  the  sjtaees  for 
them  were  very  small.  In  the  uj)per 
jaw  the  tubercles  were  jironiinent,  ne- 
hind  the  second  molares ;  in  the  lower 
jaw  tliere  was  not  room  for  tlie  deutex 
sapient i(r.  Tin;  first  nudar  teetii  had 
each  si)ecks  in  tliem,and  were  of  a  more 
blue  tint  tlian  the  others.  With  a  con- 
viction on  my  mind  that  tliis  man  Mas 
suffering  from  a  retarded  and  an  ob- 
structed de\el()pment,  I  knew  not  how 
to  afft>rd  liim  relief  If  that  part  of  each 
jaw  which  contained  the  germs  of  the 
wisi-  frctli  (-ould  grow  faster,  there  would 
be  room  for  tlie  teetli  to  come  tlirough  ; 
but  how  was  the  tendency  to  growth  to 
be  given  to  him  ?  (ioing  into  tlie  coun- 
try, where  a  pure  air  would  iii\igoratc 
liini,  and  make  him  <  xpand  hi>  frame, 
was  nut  <ifihe(|uestion.  To  gi\e  him  iron, 
bark,  and  other  corroborants,  in  town, 
would  do  little  good,  but, combined  with 


an  eccoprotic  and  alterative  course,  it 
w  as  the  only  plan  left ;  for,  to  remove  the 
four  healthy  teeth,  which  prevented  the 
egress  of  the  wise  teeth,  was  an  un- 
warrantable experiment.  First,  he  was 
advised  to  take  alterative  doses  of  blue 
pill,  with  extract  of  colocyntli.  This 
cleared  his  tongue  a  good  deal,  and  I 
thought  made  liim  stammer  less  ;  but  he 
assured  me  that  the  stammering  varied 
a  good  deal :  sometimes  it  w  as  better, 
sometimes  worse.  Every  morning  he 
was  enjoined  to  take  a  solution  of  the 
sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia, 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water;  and  an 
hour  before  dinner,  regularly,  two 
grains  ofsulj)hate  of  quinine  and  one  of 
ipecacuanha;  porter  at  dinner,  and  Dant- 
zic  spruce  at  bed-time.  This  man  came 
backwards  and  forwards  to  nic  for  seve- 
ral months.  I  varied  his  medicine  :  I 
gave  him  colchicimi  witli  rhuburl); 
directed  him  to  si)onge  his  body  with 
warm  vinegar.  ^Nothing-  relieved  liim; 
and  I  lost  sight  of  him  for  fifteeu 
montlis.  He  had  been  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Birmingliam,  with  some  rela- 
tions :  he  had  gained  flesh  and  looked 
more  healthy,  and  had  lost  the  tic  and 
the  twitchings.  Tliejaw  had  increased, 
and  he  had  cut  the  upper  wisdom  teeth, 
but  the  low  er  were  not  through  :  there 
was  still  too  small  a  s])ace.  He  had 
suffered  much  from  decayed  teeth,  and 
had  lia<l  tlnee  drawn,  and  there  were 
four  decayed  tcetli  and  a  stump  still  re- 
maining. The  jnessure  from  behind,  in 
the  lower  jaw,  had  wrought  a  remark- 
able change  in  the  incisor  teeth.  When 
I  first  saw  them,  they  were  even  ;  now 
they  were  huddled  together,  and  la]i|ied 
over  one  another. 

I  ]»ronosed  to  this  man,  by  way  of 
curing  tlie  habit  of  stammering,  that  lie 
should  lose  the  remainder  of  his  decayed 
teeth,  and  have  the  giuns  over  the  new- 
coming  wise  teeth  freely  scored.  He 
would  not  take  my  advice,  and  I  saw  no 
more  of  him.  Nature  had  in  this  case 
made  greater  havoc  with  the  teeth  than 
I  should  have  done,  had  I  not  regarded 
the  removal  of  four  healthy  teeth  as  an 
exnerimeiil  I  had  no  right  to  make. 

What  is  the  process  that  usually  in- 
duces <lecay  of  tlie  teeth  ?  The  firsi  step 
is  the  pressure  in  the  progress  of  growlti 
upon  the  fanj's  of  the  teetli.  This 
is,  occasionally,  so  g-reat,  that  the 
fangs  are  directed  from  bebind  forwards, 
or  very  much  bent  outwards,  and  coin- 
Jiresscd  together.     }S(uuetimes  an  oblitc- 
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ration  of  the  canal,  which  admits  of  the 
passage  of  the  nerve  and  blood-vessels  of 
the  pulp,  takes  place;  but  even  without 
this  obliteration,  the  continued  pressure 
of  growth  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  dis- 
ease of  the  pulp.  This  part  having  once 
suffered  irreparable  injury,  the  tooth 
dies,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  part  of  it 
which  retains  some  vitality  from  the 
nourishment  afforded  to  it  through  the 
medium  of  the  membrane  which  some 
call  the  dental  periosteum.  When  the 
crown  of  the  tooth  dies,  its  colour 
changes.  A  spot,  perhaps,  is  found  in 
some  part  of  its  external  siu'face,  which 
is  apt  to  extend  itself;  but  even  if  it 
should  not,  the  enamel  is  so  brittle  that 
it  breaks  down  like  glass,  and  exposes 
the  remains  of  the  pulp  denuded  of  its 
ivory,  which  suffers  before  the  enamel 
had  become  so  brittle.  There  are  seve- 
ral diseases  which  affect  the  internal 
structure  of  the  tooth  ;  some  attended 
by  considerable  inflammation  and  pain, 
others  by  a  mere  wasting  of  substance. 
The  causes  productive  of  the  various 
diseases,  regarded  distinct  from  each 
other,  should  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  dentist :  our  object  at  present  is,  to 
trace  merely  the  influence  of  growth 
upon  these  organs  when  that  growth  is 
anormal,  and  to  show  that  decay  of  the 
teeth,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  process  resuU- 
ing  from  a  law  of  develo])ment  operating 
in  anormal  trains.  Sometimes  there  is 
great  disproportion  between  the  size  of 
the  teeth  and  that  of  the  jaws,  the  teeth 
being  much  larger  than  they  should  be 
for  the  space  allowed  for  their  occupa- 
tion. Hence,  in  the  course  of  years,  a 
continued  pressure  is  apt  to  produce  the 
diminution  in  size,  or  the  obliteration  of 
the  nerve  and  blood- vessels.  I  have  seen 
the  second  large  molaris,  influenced  by 
some  law  the  direction  of  which  has 
yet  to  be  investig'ated,  so  much  jammed 
by  the  growth  of  the  wise  tooth  behind 
it  in  a  girl  of  fifteen,  that  one  fang  and 
its  nerve  and  blood-vessels  were  unusual- 
ly developed  towards  the  outer  part  of 
the  jaw,  while  two  fangs,  situated  poste- 
riorly, were  compressed  into  one,  their 
points  directed  forwards,  and  their  cavi- 
ties, as  well  as  the  nerves  and  blood-ves- 
sels passing-  through  them,  were  nearly 
obliterated.  These  organizations,  in 
order  to  understand  their  changes, 
should  be  regarded  in  reference  to  the 
slowness  of  their  progre.-s.  The  nisus 
of  g-rowth  rushes  to  a  portion,  perhaps, 
only  of  the  jaw;  a  deposition   of  bone 


takes  place  between  two  fangs :  this 
may  widen  their  distance  from  each 
other.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  deter- 
mination exists  to  fomi  an  increase  or 
deposition  of  hard  jaw-bone  of  an  unu- 
sual size  behind  the  tooth  or  on  its  in- 
ternal side,  the  operation  of  this  growth 
is  a  continued  pressure,  in  some  cases 
for  years,  and  the  result  is  a  curvature 
forwards  or  outwards  of  the  fangs  of  the 
tooth.  Tn  such  cases,  the  fangs  are 
compressed  together.  Sometimes  the 
change,  coincident  Avith  the  develop- 
ment of  a  wise  tooth,  proceeds  without 
much  addition  to  the  growth  of  the  jaw. 
A  wise  tooth  is  sometimes  lodged  in  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw.  It 
is  developed  there  often  witliout  much 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  jaw,  and  I 
have  in  one  case  seen  the  two  inferior 
Mise  teeth  grow  in  a  direction  almost 
perfectly  horizontal. 

In  some  cases,  the  vig'our  of  the  or- 
gans formative  of  the  tooth  is  more  than 
projjortionate  to  the  vigour  of  growth  of 
the  jaw,  and  the  result  is  that  the  fangs, 
spreading  more  extensively  than  they 
snould  do,  compress  thema.xillary  nerve, 
and  inconvenience  follows,  according  to 
the  degree  or  extent  of  irritation  pro- 
duced. In  cases  where  the  full  comple- 
ment of  the  teeth  is  not  perfect  at  the 
normal  periods,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  frequent  want  of  harmony ;  but  with 
some  a  doubt  may  arise  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  state  where  all  the  teeth 
have  been  cut.  Whether  the  fang  of 
the  tooth  grows,  or  the  bony  structure 
of  tlie  jaw  suffei-s  diminution  by  a  gra- 
dual morbid  contraction,  the  result  is 
the  same. 

The  teeth,  especially  the  incisors  and 
bicuspids,  become  huddled  together, 
and  an  overlapping  in  front  of  the 
mouth  takes  place,  one  tooth  riding 
upon  another;  and  this  disordered 
gnowth  is  always  attended  with  some 
constitutional  inconvenience.  It  is  true 
the  incoin  enience  may,  in  some  indivi- 
duals, be  of  a  trifling  nature,  but  in 
others  it  may  extend  to  a  very  serious 
disturbance  of  functions.  The  degree 
of  inconvenience  varies  according  to 
the  suscej)tibility  of  the  jiarty.  The 
feelings  of  some  persons  are  much  more 
keen  than  those  of  others,  and  it  is  oc- 
casionally found  that  the  depressing 
passions  in  such  cases  are  attended  by 
pain  or  other  physical  inconvenience. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

I  HOPE  tliat  no  impression  exists  on 
Mr.  John  Hunter's  mind  that,  while  he 
was  an  anonymous  correspoiulent,  the 
remarks  I  felt  at  liberty  to  make  were 
wanting'  in  courtesy.  I  had  expressly 
stated  my  feelin<^  of  the  f  ivourable  man- 
ner in  M  hicli  he  had  noticed  my  essay. 
I  find  I  am  misutiderstood  by  your  cor- 
respondent, and  I  owe  it  to  him,  as  well 
as  to  others  perhaps  of  your  readers,  to 
make  myself  intelli«fible  ;  and  I  trust 
tiiat,  as  I  mean  not  to  be  ott'ensive,  my 
explanations  uill  be  kindly  received. 
There  are  many  I  do  not  iio])e  to  con- 
vince bv  all  the  facts  I  can  adduce. 
The  pains  I  take  to  arj^fue  with  Mr. 
Hunter,  is  an  evidence  that  I  do  not 
class  him  in  the  number  of  those  want- 
injf  minds  for  scientific  research. 

It  is  quite  clear,  that  unless  two  per- 
sons who  difl'er  can  agree  upon  the  use 
of  terras,  there  can  be  no  prosj)ect  of  ad- 
justing their  diflcrences.  Mr.  Hunter 
and  I  difl'er  on  the  standard  of  health. 
He  says  his  observations  are  "  not  li- 
mited, as  the  Doctor  uould  infer,  to  un- 
litalthy  children."  I  have  not  the  note 
\\  itli  me,  l)ut  T  rather  think  my  expies- 
sion  was,  that  your  correspondent's 
"  sphere  of  observation"  was  nr)t  "g'ene- 
rally  ani(»ng  perfectly  healthif  children." 
Mr.  Hunter  will  acknowledge  the  im- 
jiurtance  of  a  dose  adherence  to  terms, 
whrii  I  tell  him  that  I  afHnn,  that  nei- 
tlier  he  nor  I  have  many  oj)portunities 
of  Milnessing  perfectly  healthy  chil- 
dren." London  and  large  towns  do  not 
frequently  afford  them  ;  consequently 
our  sphere  of  observation  as  to  the  nor- 
mal |)rog'ress  of  growth  must  be  very 
limited,  if  we  confine  ourseNes  to  the 
noticing  of  children  in  Londcui.  Since 
Mr.  Hunttr's  "  last  letter,  he  has  looked 
into  the  mouths  of  various  children," 
and  has  not  met  w  ith  a  '•  single  instance 
U)  the  contrary"  of  his  proposition. 
Now,  sir,  "  strange  to  say,"  I,  writing 
to  you  at  the  distance  of  120  miles  from 
London,  saw  a  chihl  half  an  hour  ago 
which  has,  a(  cording  to  my  view,  very 
nearly  unriiially  cut  sixteen  teeth,  the 
last  of  w hich  was  the  upper  canine  of 
the  left  side.     The  mother  and  nurses 


have  been  remarking-  to  me  how  curi- 
ously the  teeth  have  come  throutrh,  al- 
most exactly  in  cou]des,  beginning- 
always  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  then  the 
corresponding  couple  coming  through 
in  tlie  uj>]»er.  The  disturbance  of  sys- 
tem has.  111  this  case,  consisted  of  an  ar- 
rest in  the  secretion  of  bile  ;  the  motions 
have  been  like  pipe  clay  ;  they  have  be- 
come yellow  again  when  the  teeth  ha\e 
been  through  the  g-unis.  The  meaning- 
of  Mr.  Hunter's  confession,  that  he  is 
"  ignorant  of  the  meaning"  of  "  the 
tenn  normal,"  is  ])laiuly  that  he  misun- 
derstands me.  It  is  not  that  he  and  I 
differ,  only  that  I  take  "  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature"  to  be  more  often  out 
of  London  than  in  the  city.  I  will  al- 
low that  Sir  Ricliard's  Croft's  table  may 
give  the  more  usual  train  among  Lon- 
don children,  in  those  cases  in  which 
any  thing  like  a  regular  train  of  irreg^u- 
larit\'  may  be  observed.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  upjier  lateral  incisors  before 
the  lower  is  \eiy  common,  and  is  gene- 
rally a  precursor  of  continued  anonnal 
eruption — not  always.  At  one  time  I 
observed  so  many  cases  of  irregular  de- 
velopment, that  I  made  up  my  mind — 
not  that  there  was  a  nonnal  develop- 
ment at  variance  with  all  anatomical 
analogy — but  that  the  writers  on  denti- 
tion could  not  have  examined  this  part 
of  their  subject  with  suflieient  minute- 
ness, lurther  and  dee|ier  reflection  in- 
duced me  to  believe  myself  mistaken  ; 
and  I  found  reason  to  coincide  in  the 
justice  of  the  remarks  of  Serres  ujion 
this  matter,  concluding  that  the  epoch 
of  the  appearance  of  the  cuspidati  w  as 
the  only  ])oint  incorrectly  stated  in  must 
of  the  books. 

A  very  common  train  of  eruption  is 
the  appearance  of  the  first  niolaris  in 
the  upper  jaw  of  the  right  side,  and 
then  tliat  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  same 
>ide,  preceding  the  eruption  of  the  cor- 
resj)onding  ti-eth  of  the  other  side.  I 
have  often  seen  cases  in  which  the  first 
molares  have  appeared  in  the  upper  jaw, 
after  the  superior  lateral  incisors,  before 
the  lateral  incisors  have  come  through 
in  the  lower.  It  will  be  observed  that 
these  are  instances  of  variation  from  Sir 
Richard  Croft's  train.  What  can  be 
the  reason  of  these  numerous  irregulari- 
ties? What  can  <hterniiiie  "the  pre- 
cedence of  development  more  fre(piently 
in  the  u])per  than  in  the  lower  jaw," 
when  it  is  obviously  opposed  not  only 
tu  all  rule  from  analogy,  but,  as  I  atiirui. 
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from  the  experience  of  not  a  few  years, 
to  all  rule  among  perfectly  healthy  sub- 
jects ?  Are  we  to  l)link  such  questions, 
and  hastily  determine  that,  because  Sir 
Richard  Croft's  order  of  eniption  of  the 
first  dentition  is  in  certain  situations  the 
more  frequent  one,  therefore  the  great 
majority  of  the  race  must  be  bound  by 
it — therefore  it  is  the  normal  train  ? 
Are  we  not  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances detennining  the  divergence  from 
all  regular  scries  in  any  set  of  ])hcno- 
mena  we  may  observe  ?  Has  my  good 
friend  Mr.  Hunter  reflected  upon  the 
frequent  differences  that  occur,  in  towns 
more  especially,  between  the  rapidity  of 
growth  in  the  jaws  and  that  in  the 
teeth?  I  ask,  can  individuals  ofiering 
developments  at  variance  with  anato- 
mical norma,  be  in  health  ?  As  long 
as  a  man  can  go  about  and  avoid 
his  doctor,  lie  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  in  good  health  !  Perhaps  that 
is  all  \^e,  as  doctoi-s,  have  to  trouble 
our  heads  about !  Our  observations  on 
the  slig'ht  deviations  from  comfortable 
sensations  lead  to  the  fonnation  of  theo- 
ries, and  those,  with  many  a  practical 
man,  accustomed  to  the  woi-ship  of  a 
certain  class  of  persons  called  patients, 
are  abominations ;  but  I  am  sure  from 
Mr.  Hunter's  clear  style  of  writing,  that 
he  has  too  good  a  head  to  despise  philo- 
sophy, although  it  may  appear  under 
the  nickname  of  theory ;  and  disliking 
controversy  as  much  as  he  can,  both 
from  the  trouble  it  gives  and  the  feeling- 
it  e.xciles,  I  assure  you  that,  but  for  the 
expected  reward  of  his  good  opinion,  I 
should  not  now  have  encroached  so 
much  on  your  colunnis  to  clear  up  my 
meaning. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Ashburner. 

16th  December,  1833. 


ON  VARICELLA. 

(Communicated  by  Sir  James  M'Grigob.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  March  20,  1833. 

Sir, 
Before  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, small-pox  and  chicken-pox  were 
regarded  as  varieties,  or  modifications, 
of  the  same  disease ;  but  since  that  time, 
mcdicalmenhave  generally  feltconvinced 
that  they  had  sufficient  reason  for  consider- 


ing them  as  specifically  different  from 
each  other.  Some  years  ago,  however, 
Dr. Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  revived  the 
idea  of  their  identity,  with  strong  rea- 
soning in  support  of  it,  since  which  time 
the  profession  liave  been  examining 
evidence  upon  the  subject,  but  without 
having  as  yet  decided  the  question,  al- 
though it  is  one  of  very  great  moment. 

It  appears  to  me  that  some  positive 
evidence  is  to  be  obtained  in  this  colony 
regarding  it,  as  a  disease  which  we  call 
varicella  is  well  known  here,  and  occurs 
frequently. 

In  November  last,  alarm  was  excited 
by  the  report  that  a  case  of  small- 
pox had  appeared  at  Simon's-Town, 
which  arose  from  a  doubt  having  been 
expressed  by  the  medical  officer  there 
of  the  nature  of  the  eruption  during 
the  first  two  days.  I  rode  down  to  see 
it,  when,  on  a  careful  examination  of 
the  appearance  and  progress  of  the 
sjmjjtoms  along  with  the  attending 
surgeon,  we  pronounced  the  disease  to 
be  varicella,  and  not  variola. 

The  eruption  was  said  to  have  ap- 
peared three  days  before,  and  it  was 
then  confluent  on  the  face  and  scalp, 
which  were  covered  as  with  a  mask  of 
dark  brown  crust;  and  on  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  the  pocks  were  very  nume- 
rous, and  in  many  places  coherent.  The 
patient  was  a  black  man,  about 30  years 
of  age,  who  had  underg'one  successful 
vaccination  some  14  or  16  years  pre- 
viously ;  and  his  present  disease  could 
not  be  traced  to  the  contagion  either  of 
varicella  or  variola.  He  stated  that  he 
had  a  good  deal  of  fever  before  the  erup- 
tion came  out,  which  had  now  subsided, 
and  that  his  skin  had  been,  and  still 
continued  to  be,  very  itchy.  On  a  mi- 
nute examination  of  such  of  the  pocks 
as  were  distinct,  we  found  that  they  were 
of  different  shapes  and  sizes;  that  they 
were  soft  to  the  feel,  flat  in  appearance, 
vesicular,  unilocular,  and  without  any 
central  depression :  most  of  tluyse  upon 
the  face  were  already  broken  and  crust- 
ed, and  several  of  those  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  had  also  passed  their 
acm^,  and  were  in  the  same  state.  It 
was  from  their  vesicular  character,  and 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  pocks,  and 
from  small-pox  being  unknown  to  exist 
in  the  colony,  that  we  pronounced  this 
case  to  be  one  of  varicella. 

I  heard  of  no  other  cases  occurring  at 
Simon's-Town  after  the  one  above  men- 
tioned, but    it  elicited   the  inl'onnation 
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that  stveral  instances  of  chicken-pox 
liad  been  seen  at  Cai)e-Town  about  the 
same  time  ;  and,  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, it  became  epidemic  about  Cape- 
Town,  when  I  had  an  (>j)portuiiity  of 
obsen  ing-  a  number  of  the  cases;  but 
certainly  none  occurred  duriny  its  \  isita- 
tion  that  I  saw  or  heard  of,  wliicb  an- 
swered to  the  dcscn))tion,  given  by 
systematic  writers,  of  small-pox. 

In  December  my  own  three  chihlren 
became  attacked  with  tiio  ])rcvailing- 
disease,  in  a  moderate  degree ;  and  the 
following  are  the  notes  of  their  ciises,* 
which  I  took  daily  at  the  time. 

The  youngest,  aged  2  years  and  8 
monihs,  had  been  t«  ice  vaccinated,  fii-st 
at  3  months,  and  again  at  18  months  old  ; 
wlien,  both  times,  the  pustules  went 
tlirough  the  regular  course  locally,  and 
the  second  time  it  was  particularly  ob- 
served that  she  had  strong  constitutional 
fever  on  the  cNening  of  the  Utli  day. 

On  tlie  12lh  December,  183-2,  (first  day 
of  the  cru])tion,)  small  orbiciilar  rod  spots, 
like  flea-bites,  appeared  ujxjn  her  neck, 
whkh  had  not  been  j)rcceded  by,  nor  were 
they  attended  with,  any  i)erceptiblc  fever. 

13th  (2d  day.)— The  spots  perceived  yes- 
terday have  enlarged  in  every  way,  and 
liave  become  vesicular, — each  containing 
a  small  <piantity  of  clear  lymphy  fluid  at 
the  top;  they  feel  like  flat  seeds  superfi- 
cially .seated  in  the  skin ;  and  several  new 
ones  have  come  out  on  tlie  scalp :  there 
l»re  none  visible  on  the  face,  trunk,  or  ex- 
tremities; and  there  does  not  a))pear  to  be 
any  attending  constitutional  excitement. 

I  Itli  (3d  day.) — Tlie  original  jxicks  on 
tlie  neck  are  now  full  of  a  thickish  straw- 
eoliiurcd  fluid:  tluy  arc  still  lluttiNli  in 
ajti»earaJice,  and  now  led  sufi,  and  tliey 
have  a  slight  degree  of  inflammation 
urounil  them,  biit  their  l)ase  is  not  hard, 
and  the  inflammation  is  only  just  elo.se  to 
their  border:  they  are  of  different  sizes 
and  shajjcs.  The  number  of  vesicles  on 
the  scalp  have  increased,  anil  are  gradually 
enlarging:  1  can  now  count  twenty,  wliieh 
are  mostly  of  a  round  fonii,  but  none  have 
ctune  out  on  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
untl  there  is  no  fever. 

l.jlh  ( Ith  day.)— To-day  a  few  red  sjiots 
have  api»carcd  in  tlje  forehead,  face,  chest, 
and  up|)er  jiart  of  tlie  back,  and  it  is  to  be 
<il)scr\<(l  that  they  are  attended  with  an 
itchy  irritation.  'J'lie  original  jioeks  (ui 
the  neck  have  become  broken,  upparentiv 
from  rubhiiig  or  scratching,  and  are  scab, 
biiig; — one  of  them  looks  very  fretful,  evi- 
deiitly  from  having  Ikvu  scratched :  those 
rn  the  scalp  have  increa.sed  in  number, 
aud  many  of  them  aa-  elevated,  round,  and 


pustular,  and  have,  to  the  best  of  my  re- 
eollectit>n  and  opinion,  the  appearance  of 
variolous  pustules,  being  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  half  a  large  pea,  with  a  covering 
of  firm  skin,  and  an  indentation  in  the 
centre.     No  fever. 

16th  (.jth  day.)  — Five  very  minute  red 
spots  are  observed  upon  the  Inmd  and  f<)re- 
ann;  six  or  seven  are  also  to  be  distin- 
guished upon  the  feet  and  legs;  but  there 
are  none  upon  the  ui)j)er  arms  or  thighs. 
The  pocks  on  the  sealj)  continue  firm  and 
unbroken,  and  are  of  a  yellow  colour: 
those  on  the  face  and  body  are  enlarging, 
and  are  of  diflerent  shapes  and  sizes; 
some  are  globular,  and  others  oblong. 
There  is  still  great  itchiness  of  the  skin  : 
no  fever. 

17th,  (6th  day.)— The  little  patient  was 
restless,  fretful,  and  rather  feverish,  during 
the  night;  and  some  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck  are  found  to  be  enlarged  A  few 
fresh  spots  have  appeared  on  different  parts 
since  yesterday  :  there  are  now  some  upon 
the  ujijier  arms  and  thighs,  'llie  jilaces  of 
the  original  three  i)ocks  in  the  neck  are 
still  inflamed,  and  have  matter  under  their 
scabs,  which  have  not  yet  fallen  oft".  Some 
of  the  pocks  in  the  scalj)  a])pear  to  have 
broken,  and  are  forming  thick  brown 
crusts,  but  most  of  them  are  still  full  of 
thick  yellow  matter :  those  on  the  face, 
back,  and  chest,  seem  at  their  acme,  and 
are  full  of  straw  t-oloured  lymphy  fluid; 
but  there  is  no  swelling  of  the  face,  nor  of 
the  interstitial  skin  around  the  jiocks ; 
and,  excepting  one  on  the  forehead,  none 
are  so  large  as  those  on  the  scalp.  This 
one  u])on  the  forehead  is  very  distinctly 
indented  in  the  middle,  and  three  or  four 
others  on  the  forcluad  and  back  have  also 
this  ai)pearance  well  marked;  Init  the 
greater  number  have  no  central  indenta- 
tion. The  pocks  which  have  this  mark 
are  nil  niuiid,  and  seem  firmer  and  feel 
harder  than  the  others;  but  tlii';  mark  does 
not  ajijiear  to  be  connecteil  with  the  NCf  of 
the  pocks,  nor  are  those  with  it  attended 
with  any  more  surrounding  inflammation 
in  the  skin,  than  the  others  which  are 
without  it.  There  is  no  regular  areola 
around  any  of  them,  like  what  is  found  in 
vaccine  jnistules  when  at  their  acme. 

It  is  nearly  30  years  since  I  Iia\e  seen  a 
ease  of  what  I  considered  ivgular  vari<da, 
and  cannot  therefore  sjieak  jxjsitively  from 
observation  as  to  the  exact  resemblance  of 
auy  of  the  jioeks  in  this  case  to  those  of 
small  pox  ;  Init  I  think  sc\eral  of  them 
loiiii'  very  near  to  the  elianieter  of  the 
variolous  eniption,  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
collect, or  can  judge  from  jdates  and  de- 
scription. 

iNth,  (7lh  day.)— Unexpectedly  a  great 
many  of  the  jiocks  on  dinTennt  parts  of  th« 
bo<ly,  esjicciuJly  on  the  scalp  and  forehead. 
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retain  much  the  same  appearance  as  yester- 
day, and  do  not  begin  to  break,  shrivel,  or 
scab:  there  is  more  feverishness  to-day, 
with  sickness  at  stomach ;  pulse  quick ; 
skin  hot ;  tongue  white ;  no  appetite.  In 
the  morning  a  purgative  was  given,  and  in 
the  forenoon  an  emetic,  which  mitigated 
the  symptoms.  Two  new  spots  appeared 
to-day  on  the  neck. 

19th  (8th  day.) — The  little  patient  con- 
tinued hot  and  restless  during  the  night, 
but  the  fever  seems  now  gone.  The  places 
of  the  first  pocks  are  less  inflamed;  some 
of  the  oldest  pocks  on  the  scalp  and  fore- 
head that  were  indented  have  black  spots 
in  their  centre,  and  begin  to  sink  and 
shrivel  a  little,  while  others  continue  yel- 
low and  full :  I  should  call  these  poeks  on 
the  scalp  regular  pustules,  and  two  or  three 
others  about  the  forehead  certainly  deserve 
this  title  also,  from  their  round  form,  firm 
texture,  and  the  purulent  appearance  of 
their  c^mtents;  but  the  most  general  cha- 
racter of  the  pocks  is  that  of  thin,  soft, 
unilocular  vesicles,  containing  thickish 
yellow  serum.  Some  of  the  pocks  on  the 
face,  neck,  body,  and  extremities,  are  not 
larger  than  pin's  heads;  many  of  which 
are  like  the  large  ones  in  miniature,  but 
others  appear  simply  inflamed  spots,  con- 
taining no  fluid. 

20th  (9th  day.) — No  fever;  there  is  still 
some  inflammation  in  the  site  of  the  origi- 
nal pocks  on  the  neck ;  many  of  those  on 
the  scalp  continue  stationary,  while  others 
have  scabbed ;  some  of  those  on  the  fore- 
head are  covered  with  dark-brown  solid 
scabs,likethose  of  vaccina,  hut  are  notquite 
so  thick  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  pocks  on  the  scalp,  the  eruption  is 
now  generally  declining  rapidly,  and  many 
of  the  itifiamed  spots  which  came  out  last 
seem  to  be  disappearing,  without  forming 
any  crusts  or  scabs. 

2]st  (10th  day.) — The  scabbing  process 
is  nearly  completed  in  every  part,  and 
where  the  poeks  have  not  been  nibbed 
many  of  the  scabs  are  solid,  as  if  they 
■would  fall  off"  in  one  round  flat  piece,  and 
of  a  smaller  size  than  the  circumference  of 
the  pocks. 

22d  (11th  day.) — All  inflammatory  ap- 
pearance of  the  skin  has  subsided,  and  the 
scabs  are  falling  off",  except  on  the  scalp, 
where  they  still  adliere. 

23d  (12th  day.)— Most  of  the  scabs  on 
the  scalp  continue  adhering;  two  of  the 
jjocks  on  the  forehead,  which  resembled 
variolous  pustules,  have  left  deep  pits  in 
the  skin,  which  will  be  permanent. 

24th  (13th  day.) — A  great  many  of  the 
scabs  still  remain  on  the  scalp,  probably 
owing  to  the  firmer  texture  of  the  integu- 
ments of  that  part ;  but  the  course  of  the 
disease  may  be  considered  to  be  concluded. 

January  1st,  1833  (21st  day.)— Some  of 


the  scabs  on  the  scalp  did  not  come  off  till 
to-day. 

[Both  the  other  children  had  the  disease 
in  a  similar  form.] 

Such  was  the  appearance  and  pro- 
g-ress  of  this  disease  in  my  children.  I 
did  not  observe  it  quite  so  minutely  in 
other  cases,  hut  I  believe  that  it  g-ene- 
rallj  exhibited  nearly  the  same  charac- 
ter. I  did  not  hear  or  see  of  any  case  at 
this  time,  in  Cape  Town,  attended  with 
symptoms  of  mucl)  greater  severitj, 
either  in  regard  to  the  attending-  fever 
or  to  the  extent  of  the  eruption  ;  but 
some  were  milder  :  nor  did  I  hear  of  any 
one  in  whom  the  disease  was  considered 
to  be  attended  with  the  least  dang^er. 
I  am  not  aware  of  the  disease  having^ 
been  seen  in  any  person  who  had 
not  undergone  vaccination  (all  children 
iu  Cape  Town  being  vaccinated  at  a 
very  early  age) ;  but  no  idea  was  enter- 
tained by  the  profession,  or  by  the  pub- 
lic, of  its  being'  small-pox.  It  is  well 
known  in  this  colony,  and  is  constantly 
occuning-  sporadically,  and  not  unfi-e- 
quently  epidemically  ;  but  if  I  except 
the  aforementioned  instance  at  Simon's 
Town,  I  have  never  heard  of  its  ever 
having  appeared  in  the  colony  with  cha- 
racters more  resembling'  small-pox  than 
those  I  have  stated  in  the  cases  of  my 
own  children,  or  with  a  degree  of  seve- 
rity to  excite  alarm  for  the  life  of  the 
patient,  or  any  appearance  of  its  being 
small-pox. 

John  Murray,  M.D. 


MORBID  MODIFICATION  OF  THE 
VACCINE  VIRUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Will  you  oblige  me  by  giving  publicity 
to  the  following'  fact,  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  valuable  journal  ?  I  make 
this  request  from  the  conviction  that  it 
may  convey  a  useful  hint  to  some  medi- 
cal practitioners. 

Five  children  were  recently  vaccinat- 
ed from  the  arm  of  a  healthy  child, 
which  had  been  vaccinated  about  a  week 
previously.  Each  of  these  children  be- 
came the  subject  of  much  constitutional 
disturbance  almost  immediately ;  their 
arms  were  enormously  swollen  and  cede- 
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matoiis;  oue  cliilti  had  coiiTiilsious ;  iti 
two  of  tliem  abscesses  formed  ;  aud  in 
all  there  was  an  alarming-  degree  of  fe- 
brile excitement.  Had  these  pheno- 
mena occurred  in  one  or  t«  o  chihlren 
only  out  of  the  five,  it  might  have  been 
suspected  that  tl)e  fault  m  as  in  them, 
the  recij)ients,  and  not  in  the  child  from 
w  hom  tfjc  virus  w  as  taken ;  but  instead 
of  this,  five,  the  whole  number  \acci- 
nated,  were  all  similarly  affected.  It. 
might  he  asked  if  the  lancet  w  Inch  was 
used  in  vaccinating  was  clean.  It  so 
happened  that  three  different  lancets 
(all,  I  believe,  clean)  w  ere  used  ;  and 
oue  case,  which  was  at  a  distance  from 
me,  was  cfl'ected  by  means  of  some  of 
the  ivory  points  which  are  commonly 
used  for  the  j)ur])ose. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  child 
from  whom  the  virus  was  taken  was 
healthy ;  but  on  the  evening  before  I 
vaccinated  from  it,  the  mother  had  of 
her  own  accord  a])plied  a  blister  behind 
its  ear,  for  some  ])aiu  there,  which  w as 
probably  only  a  tem])orary  effect  of  the 
irritation  of  the  vaccine  pustules.  Not- 
withstanding the  application  of  this  blis- 
ter, the  pustules  seemed  perfect,  and  the 
lymph   in   a  proper  state  for  use,  only 

t)erhaps  a  little  more  opaque  than  might 
lave  been  expected.  It  appears,  then, 
that  a  blister— for  this  I  believe  was  the 
cause  of  tlie  calamities  I  have  detailed 
— it  api»eai-s,  I  sav,  that  a  blister  applied 
to  an  individual  during  the  progression 
of  the  vaccine  pustule,  and  in  its  vici- 
nity, in  some  w  ay  renders  the  lymph  of 
that  pustule  unfit  for  the  propagation  of 
the  cow  j)ock ;  for  I  should  have  ob- 
served, that  not  one  of  the  five  children 
alluded  to  had  any  thing  like  the  vac- 
cine pustule  produced  in  them,  from  the 
very  first. 

The  probable  cause  of  all  this  was  the 
absonilioii  of  some  portion  of  the  cau- 
tharitles,  by  which  means  a  violent  in- 
flammation was  ])roduced,  which  su])er- 
sedi'd  tiie  intended  specific  inflammation. 
It  is  not  mv  ]»uri)ose  to  theorize  on  the 
subject,  but  we  may  leani  soinctliing  t^^\?''  ,'Y'"  ■''  ''  aPlHared,  I  should  feel 
frf.m  the  facts.  We  ^nay  infer  tiie  e.\-  ol^'»tf*^''l  "}'  Us  early  publication, 
trenic  probability  of  any  eruption  or 
rash,  however  slight,  especially  if  conti- 
guous to  the  part  vaccinated,  affecting 
more  or  less  tiie  lymph  of  tlie  vaccine 
pustub',  so  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  ]»ro- 
pagation.  We  cannot  be  too  parti- 
cular in  the  choice  of  a  pii>tulc  for  pro- 
pagation;  and  we  should  do  mcII  to 
itttcnd  rigorously  to   Dr.  Jeiiiicr's  first 


directions  on  the  subject— namely,  as  to 
the  age  of  the  pustule,  the  state  of  health 
of  the  person  vaccinated  from,  and  of  the 
one  vaccinated.  Dr.  Jenner  laid  great 
stress  on  these  points.  I  am  sure  they 
have  not  been  duly  attended  to  ;  and 
their  neglect  has  probably  been  influen- 
tial, amongst  other  causes,  in  bringing 
the  re])Ute  of  the  j)ractice  of  vaccination 
so  much  into  the  shade  as  it  has  become 
of  late.  Vituperating  a  practice,  how- 
ever, which  we  have  not  enacted  in  an 
orthodox  manner,  or  according  to  the 
directions  of  its  illustrious  discoverer,  is 
like  the  conduct  of  the  patient  who  up- 
braids his  doctor  for  not  curing  his  ma- 
lady, w  hen  he  has  ftdlowed  none  of  the 
prescn|)tioiis  laid  down  for  him. 

I  will  not,  sir,  trespass  longer  on  your 
time ;  my  a])ology  l<)r  having  done  so 
at  all  must  be,  my  idea  that  the  know- 
ledge of  tlie  fact  I  have  communicated 
might  be  useful,  and  my  wish  to  con- 
tribute, in  ever  so  small  a  ratio,  to  the 
restoration  or  improvement  of  a  practice 
whose  biilliant  lustre  has  faded  some- 
what— which  has,  T  believe,  saved  the 
lives  of  thousands — which  has  preserved 
the  "  human  face  divine"  to  tnousands 
more — and  which  will,  I  trust,  yet  shed 
its  benign  iiiHuencc  ])ractically  over  the 
world. — I  remain,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Fludeu. 

Lymington,  Hants,  Dec.  1 1 ,  1833. 


METHOD   OF  DISSECTING  THE 
OTIC  GANGLION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 
Sir, 

Should  the  accoinpaiiviiig  jiapcr  be 
thought  \»orthy  of  insertion  in  the  pages 
of  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  in 
which   the  "  Observations"  which   ha^e 


Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Tiurnam. 

Wentmlnster  Dinprnsary, 
It,  Gcrrard-strvet,  Sobo,  Dec.  14,  I8.'>3. 

In  a  nunibcr  of  tin;  (Jazctlc  (nr  Au- 
gust last  tb<  rt  was  a  jiapcr  ]>iiltli^li«<l  l>y 
Professor  Mayo,  entitled  "  I'li\  siologi- 
cal  Obscrvaliuas,"  in  which  that  auatu- 
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jiiist  states  that,  in  two  dissections 
«  hidi  lie  liad  made  witli  Mr.  Partridge, 
lor  the  ])ui"jiose  of  examining  the  gan- 
glion oticnm  described  by  Arnold,  it 
"  was  not  to  be  found."  It  was  only  in 
the  previous  month  that  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  cont<iined 
a  translation  of  Arnold's  description  of 
this  gang'lion,  accomj)anied  by  a  plate, 
by  W.  S.  Tjler,  Esq.  of  Devizes. 

I  felt  considerable  interest  in  this  pa- 
per, for  which  I  consider  that  those  en- 
gaged in  anatomical  research,  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  German  lan- 
guage, stand  highly  indebted  to  the 
gentleman  «ho  furnished  it.  Some 
thoughts  of  my  own  on  the  discovery, 
with  an  abridged  description  of  the  g"an- 
glion,  were  published  in  a  contemporary 
journal,  about  the  same  time  that  Pro- 
fessor Mayo's  "  Observations"  apj)eared 
in  the  Gazette.  These  latter  occasioned 
me  considerable  disappointment,  inas- 
much as  they  rendered  me — a  tyro  in 
anatomical  study — obno.xious  to  the  im- 
putation of  devoting  time  and  attention 
to  a  part,  tl>e  existence  of  which  I  had 
not  ascertained,  and  which,  indeed,  is 
said  not  to  exist. 

At  the  time  of  writing' my  paper,  I  bad 
made  an  attempt  to  discover  the  gan- 
glion, but  owing  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  to  the  subject  not  being  very 
recent,  I  was  foiled.  I  determined, 
however,  to  investigate  the  subject  fully 
by  dissection ;  and  during  the  last 
month  I  have  examined  the  third  divi- 
sion of  the  fifth  nerve  in  three  subjects, 
in  all  of  vvhicli  I  have  found  the  gan- 
glion oticum  ;  and  two  of  the  specimens 
I  liave  by  me.     So  far  as  I  can  judo-e 

r  1  •  ■  •■  •  Jo 

irom  these  investigations,  it  appears  to 
me  that,  in  order  fully  to  ex']iose  the 
system  of  nerves  of  which  this  ganglion 
is  the  centre,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
part  in  as  recent  a  state  as  possible. 
The  dissection,  the  result  of  which  is 
most  satisfactory  to  me,  was  made  on  a 
subject  two  days  after  death  ;  and  even 
in  this  case  I  was  unable  to  preserve  all 
the  nerves  depicted  by  Arnold  ;  to  effect 
which  I  presume  previous  preparation 
by  turpentine,  alcohol,  or  some  other 
chemical  agent  caj)able  of  hardening 
the  nervous  fibre,  would  be  necessary. 
I  conceive  that  the  process  adopted  by 
Professor  Mayo,  of  macerating-  tiie  bone 
in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  is  superfluous 
at  least  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  ex- 
pose the  ganglion  itself,  and  almost  all 
Its  nerves. 


The  peculiar  location  of  the  ganglion 
would  appear  to  be  the  cause  of  its  hav- 
ing so  long  eluded  the  notice  of  the  ana- 
tomist. I  iried  in  vain  to  discover  it 
w  hilst  I  was  content  to  look  for  it  under 
the  foramen  ovale  in  the  entire  skull,  it 
being  situated  immediately  under  the 
foramen,  and  quite  over-shelved  by  the 
projecting  extremity  of  the  eustachian 
tube  and  under  surface  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  After 
sawing  through  the  cranium,  in  the 
line  of  the  additamentum  suturiB  lamb- 
doidalis,  and  again  through  the  larger 
wing-  of  the  si)henoid  bone,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  two  lines  intersect  each 
other  in  the  body  of  that  bone.  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  saw  through  the 
petrous  process  just  internally  to  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  carefully 
to  separate  this  from  the  larg'er  wing, 
and  with  it  of  course  the  cartilaginous 
portion  of  the  eustachian  tube,  as  well 
as  to  remove  so  much  of  the  sphenoid 
bone  as  is  situated  posteriorly  and  inter- 
nally to  the  foramen.  Thus  is  obtained 
a  section  of  the  foramen  ovale,  with  a 
full  ^  iew  of  the  nerve  descending  from 
the  gasserian  ganglion,  and  on  its  in- 
ternal surface  having  a  small  quantity 
of  adipose  tissue,  by  whiehthe  ganglion 
oticum  is  sarro.undcd,  and  which,  with- 
out great  care,  would  inevitably  be  re- 
moved with  itb}^  the  dissector. 

It  will  afford  me  gyeat  pleasure  to  ex- 
liihit  the  preparations  to  any  gentleman 
desirous  of  inspecting  them.  Hov^eve?-, 
it  is  my  intention  to  prepare  another 
when  I  have  the  opportunity  ;  previous 
to  dissecting  which  I  mean  to  harden  the 
uenes  by  macerating-  the  part  in  oil  of 
turpentine,  when  I  hope  to  have  the  ul- 
timate disti'ibution  ol  the  nerves  still 
more  complete. 


OPERATION  OF  LITHOTRIPSY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Some  little  time  since  I  was  in  atten- 
dance with  Baron  Heurteloup  when  he 
performed  the  operation  of  lithotripsy 
upon  a  patient  in  this  neighbourhood ; 
and  from  the  examination  of  his  instru- 
ments I  had  a  j)ercussor  made  by  Weiss, 
which  t  have  lately  used  successfully  in 
a  patient  in  our  infirmary.     As  the  ope- 
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ie  pe- 


ratioii  lias,  I  believe,  been  liitherto  ]it'r- 
Jomied  only  once  or  twice  l)y  any  j)ro- 
>ineial  suip'oiis,  and  is,  I  believe,  ()ne 
likely  to  inove  an  essential  benefit  to 
mankind,  1  transmit  the  case  for  tb( 
rusal  of  yonr  readers. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking-  the  Baron  for  the  li- 
beral manner  in  which  he  submitted  his 
instruments  to  luy  examination. 

Thomas  Gracemark,  let.  69,  admitted 
July  Ifi,  I8;i;3,  a  healthy  spare  jierson  ; 
lias  had  all  the  symptoms  of  calculus  in 
the  bladder  for  upwards  of  two  yeai-s, 
and  his  suflVring-s  have  of  late  been  ex- 
treme, not  being-  able  to  retain  the  urine 
more  than  ten  minutes  at  a  time.  The 
urine  has  a  considerable  lithic  acid  de- 
posit, but  not  much  mucus,  and  no  offen- 
sive smell.  I  could  not  feel  the  stone 
by  the  sound  on  the  first  cxaminati(m, 
owing-  to  the  projection  forwards  of  the 
prostate,  which  was  enlarg-ed.  At  the 
next  examination,  however,  I  readily 
discovered  a  moderate-sized  calculus, 
about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  and 
seized  and  crushed  it  by  a  few  strokes 
(tf  a  hammer  on  the  percussor. 

!•  rom  the  date  of  the  fii"st  operation  he 
experienced  considerable  relief  to  his 
8ym]ilon>s ;  and  after  the  second  he  used 
to  walk  away  from  the  operating-  tabic 
with  great  unconceni,  and  often  went 
directly  to  his  dinner  with  the  other  ]>a- 
tients.  The  calculus  was  entirely  com- 
minuted in  ten  nianijiulations,  and  he 
was  discharged  cured  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember. The  steps  of  the  ojteralion 
have  been  so  often  described  bv  Haron 
lletirteloup,  in  the  details  of  his  nume- 
rous cases,  that  the  rclatitui  is  unneces- 
sary now,  but  a  further  explanation  of 
one  or  two  points  is  retjuin-d. 

'Jlie  number  of  manipulations  may  ap- 
pear extraordinary,  considering  the  size 
of  the  calculus,  but  the  projecticui  in- 
wards of  tlie  enlarged  prostate  was 
a  considerable  im])e(liment  to  the  seiz- 
ing of  tiie  cabulus  after  its  size  was  re- 
duced by  the  first  crushing,  and  thus 
j>reventetl  the  grasping  and  (rushing  of 
the  fragments  as  readily  as  olher\*ise 
might  have  bein  d<uie.  Secondly,  this 
wnne  impe<limenl  himlered  the  eseaj)e 
of  the  fragments,  so  that  portions  which 
might  have  passed,  had  no  such  hin- 
drance existed,  lay  still  bcliind  the  pro- 
jecti<ui,  and  rerpured  further  comminu- 
tion to  allow  of  their  escape. 

The  b  uglh   of  time   oecupitd   in  the 


cure  was  occasioned  by  several  delav.s, 
of  a  nature  uneoiiuected  with  the  case, 
which  j)revented  my  fidlowing  up  the 
treatment. 

The  fragments  were  ])asscd  without 
difficulty  by  the  natural  efforts,  and  with- 
out the  use  of  the  evacuating  sound, 
which  was  rendered  ineffectual  for  that 
purpose  by  the  projection  of  the  prostate. 

The  last  observation  that  I  would 
make  is,  that  the  value  of  this  operation 
is  not  duly  estimated  in  the  usual  c(un- 
parisons  between  it  and  lithotomy.  Were 
the  employment  of  it  much  more  com- 
mon, the  public  would  be  able  to  under- 
stand its  value,  so  that  many  who,  from 
fear  of  being  cut,  delay  the  api)Iication 
for  relief  too  long,  perha))S  till  all  rea- 
sonable hope  of  success  is  passed,  would 
now  come  ni  the  early  stage  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  without  hesitation  or  fear 
submit  to  have  the  calculus  crushed 
while  yet  the  constitution  has  not  much 
suffered.  Indeed,  I  look  with  confidence 
to  the  time  when,  through  the  aid  of 
this  operation,  calculus  in  the  bladder 
will  be  but  little  more  dreaded  than  the 
necessity  for  a  dose  of  aperient  medi- 
cine. At  any  rate,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, every  surgeon  must  fre- 
quently meet  with  most  distressing 
instances  of  the  sufferings  and  fatal 
coiisenuences  induced  by  the  great  dread 
of  so  f(uinidable  an  operation  as  lithoto- 
my must  be,  even  under  the  most  skilful 
hands. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  T.  S.  DopD, 

Surgeou  to  the  Chichester  Infirmary. 
Chicliester,  Dec.  S,  1833. 


Tilt:    LATE    MURDER    AT 
IM-l'M.STEAD. 

PATHOLOGICAL  AND    CllK.MICAL  FVIUENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

SiK, 

I  ni.f;  leave  to  transmit  to  you  my  notes 
of  the  apjiearances  <d)served  on  examin- 
ing the  body  of  ibc  latr  .Mr.  Hodle,  of 
Plimtstead  ;  and,  with  Mr.  Marsh's  per- 
mission, I  subjoin  a  (-op\'  of  that  gcii- 
tleman's  e.\pei°iments  on  the  ]ioisi>noiis 
coffee,  anil  on  the  fluid  contents  of  the 
stomach.  .Vs  the  ne^^spaper  reports  of 
the  medical  cN  idince  are  iniptrlrcl,  we 
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have  tlioug-ht  it  rig-ht  to  put  our  memo- 
randa on  record  in  your  valuable  journal. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  Solly. 

St.  Mary-Axe,  Dec.  16,  1833. 

Post-mortem  Appearances  of  George 
Bodle,  (Kjed  82. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  fauces 
inflamed,  and  covered  witli  an  unusually 
large  quantity  of  mucus.  Inflamma- 
tion extending-  down  the  pharynx  and 
(Esophagus,  also  to  the  lining-  membrane 
of  the  larynx  ;  tbat  of  the  trachea  still 
more  vascular,  and  of  a  darker  red. 
Mucus  in  unnatural  quantity,  lining-  the 
bronchus  and  broncliia.  The  hnigs  con- 
gested, and,  on  being  cut  into,  yielded  a 
very  large  quantity  of  fluid,  the  result 
of  bronchial  inflammation. 

Heart. —  Slight  but  old  adhesion  of 
the  pericardium.  Ossific  deposit  round 
coronary  arteries,  also  in  aorta,  Sec. 

Abdomen. — Stomacli  distended  with 
flatus.  Liver  granulated — like  a  nut- 
meg when  cut.  Spleen  small  and  soft; 
coat  cartilaginous. 

Interior  of  Stomach. — Mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  cardiac  portion  very  different 
from  that  of  pyloric  :  former  presenting 
a  dark,  dingy,  blackish  appearance  in 
diflerent  parts — not  from  extravasation, 
but  from  transudation  through  tlie  coats 
of  the  vessels,  giving  them  the  appear- 
ance of  greater  breadth  than  they  pos- 
sessed. Where  the  vessels  were  close 
together,  the  whole  had  a  dingy  black 
appearance.  The  larger  vessels  in 
this  part  distinct  from  the  dark  blood 
they  contained,  but  they  were  not 
distended.  Mucous  membrane  softer 
and  thinner  than  natural.     The  pyloric 


portion   of  a  dirty  palish  pink,  witb  a 

1)eculiar  mottled  appearance,  produced 
)y  tawny  white  spots  under  the  pink. 
This  appearance  not  at  first  very  strik- 
ing. There  were  also  depressed  points  ; 
the  largest  about  the  size  of  the  head  of 
a  probe,  round  which  were  slightly 
flattened  rims  of  elevation.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  of  pyloric  portion  much 
tliicker  and  more  adherent  than  natural. 
Duodenum  dark,  red  with  vascularity. 
Upper  portion  of  jegunum  more  vascu- 
lar than  natural.  Rest  of  intestinal  ca- 
nal healthy  —  merely  a  questionable 
slight  patch  in  the  rectum. 

Contents  of  the  Stomach,  about  12 
ounces  of  a  dirty  brownish-coloured 
fluid:  floating  in  this  were  some  farina- 
ceous grains,  either  barley  or  rice. 

Head. — Arachnoid  distended  with  ef- 
fusion of  serum  between  it  and  the  con- 
volutions. Ventricles  contained  about 
an  ounce  of  serum.  Plexus  cboroides 
like  a  bunch  of  little  cysts,  from  some 
cause.  Patches  of  ossific  deposit  on  the 
intei-nal  carotid,  also  the  basilar  and 
vertebral.  S.  S. 

Nov.  1833. 


Experiments   made  with    the  Infusion 
and  Grounds  of  Coffee,  suhmitted  to 
me  by  Mr.  J.  Butler,  Jun. 
1st.  One  ounce  of  the  infusion  of  cof- 
fee  was    carefully    filtered    through    a 
double  filter,  and  then  evaporated  in  a 
perfectly  clean  patinum  crucible  to  dry- 
ness ;  by  gently  heating  the   residuum 
by  means  of  a  lamp,  all  the  extraneous 
matter,  as  the  coffein,  &c.  &c.  were  ex- 
pelled.    The   black  matter  left  in  the 
crucible  was  then    transfused  into  the 
bulb  A,  of  a  clean  glass  tube,  blown  in- 
to the  accompanying-  form. 


The  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  was  then 
applied  to  the  part  of  the  tube  B ;  the 
space  between  the  bulb.  A,  and  the 
shoulder,  B,  having  been  filled  with 
fragments  of  recently  ignited  charcoal 
previously. 

As  soon  as  the  charcoal  between  A 
and  B  became  red-hot,  by  application  of 
the  alcoholic  flame,  the  flame  of  another 
spirit-lamp  was  ajjplied  to  the  bulb  A. 
Immediately  on  application  of  the  se- 
cond lamp,  a  sublimate  was  injected  into 
the  interior  of  the  tube,  about  C ;  care 
having  been  taken  to  stop  lightly  with 


lint  the  upper  end  of  the  tube.  The  sub- 
limate so  obtained,  on  farther  examina- 
tion, was  found  to  be  metallic  arsenic : 
not  only  by  the  brilliant  steel-like  ring 
and  spots  lining  the  interior  of  the  glass 
tube,  but  also  by  the  smell — a  small  por- 
tion having  been  volatalized  in  the  air 
for  this  j)urpose. 

These  experiments  were  repeated  seve- 
ral times,  in  green  and  thin  glass  tubes, 
with  the  same  results. 

Second. — Another  portion  of  the  fil- 
tered infusion  of  coffee  was  treated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  after  having 
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been  acidulated  with  pure  muriatic  acid, 
and  a  ueli-kuown  yellow  i)recij)itatc  of 
sul])liuret  of  arsenic  was  produced. 

Third. — A  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per was  added  to  another  ])ortion  olthe 
infusion  of  coffee,  after  haviny  added 
two  or  three  drop.s  of  li<|uid  ammonia, 
and  the  usual  apple-g-reen  precipitate 
(Scheele's  green)  was  obtained 

Fourth. — By  repeated  and  very  care- 
ful filtering-,  the  infusion  of  corfee  was 
sufficiently  deprived  of  its  colouring- 
matter  to  render  the  test  of  tiie  ammonio- 
nitratc  of  silver  applicable,  and  the  fol- 
lowing method  was  adoj)ted,  and  with 
success:  a  perfectly  clean  camel's-hair 
pencil,  dipi)ed  into  the  filtered  infusion, 
and  drawn  over  the  surface  of  the  infu- 
sion of  coflee,  when  a  beautiful  yellow 
colour  was  jiroduced,  indicative  of  the 
presence  of  arseneous  aciil. 

Fifth. — The  cottee-grounds  were  boil- 
ed in  distilled  water  for  five  minutes,  to 
which  was  added  a  few  drops  of  the 
li(j.  potassa',  and  filtered  while  hot. 
One  ounce  of  the  filtered  .solution  was 
treated  as  No.  1 ;  and  although  no  me- 
tallic was  ])roduced,  yet,  on  breakings 
the  tube,  and  cxjjosing  its  contents  to 
the  action  of  the  Hame  of  a  spirit  lamp, 
the  alliaceous  smell  of  arsenic  was  easily 
observed  ;  the  quantity,  therefore,  re- 
maining adhering  to  the  grounds  of  the 
coffee  must  have  been  very  small.  In 
another  experiment,  however,  the  metal- 
lic appearance  has  been  obtained. 

Sixth. — An  infusion  of  fine  coffee  was 
submitted  to  the  same  tests  as  compara- 
tive experiments,  but  without  producing 
any  of  the  foregoing  results. 

.Stvcnth. — The  contentsof  the  stomach 
were  diluted  with  two  ounces  of  distilled 
water, and  thin  filtered.  To  the  filtered 
solution  \»«Tf  added  a  few  drnjis  of  pure 
acetic  a<i(l,  and  then  boiled  tor  two  or 
three  minutes,  keeping  it  well  stirred 
with  a  glass  rod:  the  whide  was  then 
filtered,  in  ordt  r  to  sepiuate  the  sus- 
pended animal  matter.  One  fluid  ounce 
measure  WHS  then  evajiorated  todrvness, 
and  the  residium  mix<d  w  ith  a  portion 
of  black  flux,  and  then  sutlieiently  dried 
by  keejiing  it  constantly  stiiTed  wiih  a 
gla-vs  rod.  The  dried  matter  so  obtained 
was  treated  as  No.  I,  but  no  metallic 
appearan<-4-H  obt;iined,  neither  was  the 
smell  in  va]iour  obsened. 

James  Marsh, 

Woolwich. 


CIVIS    MEDICI'S 

ON     3IEDICAL     REFORM. 

LETTER    III. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  my  second  letter,  in  your  8th  No. 
(1833),  I  directed  your  attention  princi- 
pally to  two  points :  —  I .  The  self-elective 
and  irres])onsible  nature  of  the  present 
governing  bodies  of  the  three  statutory 
sections  of  the  medical  ])rofession,  as 
directly  or  indirectly  the  great  source  of 
our  grievances;  2.' The  justice,  e.vpe- 
dienej-,  and  necessity  of  such  org-anic 
changes  in  each,  as'would  render  their 
governments  elective  and  responsible. 
Without  such  abandonment  of  the  vicious 
and  vitiating-  practice  of  self-election, 
and  without  the  full  adoj)tion  of  the 
manly  and  sole  permanently  salutary 
principle  of  free  election,  I  maintained 
that  all  other  reforms  would  be  unsatis- 
factory for  want  of  trustworthy  and  effi- 
cient executive  machinery ;  and  went 
even  so  far  as  to  state  my  conviction, 
that  if  parliament  would  limit  its  inter- 
ference for  the  present  to  granting  us 
periodically  elective  councils,  we  should 
Le  in  a  situation  to  work  out  most  other 
desirable  changes  by  ourselves,  and 
should  soon  have  the  profession  on  a 
footing  of  ])eace,  health,  and  respecta- 
bility, hitherto  unknown  to  English 
medicine. 

My  present  purpose  is  to  exjtlain 
particularly  what  I  consider  the  i)est 
sort  of  government  for  us,  and  to  sht  w 
the  facility  with  which  such  a  govern- 
ment miglit  be  conferred  on  us.  Every 
body  understands,  in  a  general  wav, 
the  meaning  of  rei)resentative  goverii- 
meiit.  It  is  this  ; — A  number  of  persons 
ba\  ingconinion  interests  to  promote,  but 
unable,  owing  either  to  dispersion  or  to 
excessi\c  numbers,  or  to  both,  to  meet 
together  for  consultation  or  debate,  with- 
out inconvenience,  agree  to  select  out  of 
their  body  a  committee,  delegation,  or 
council,  to  whom  they  may  for  a  i)eriod 
intrust  the  transaction  of  the  connnon 
business,  with  the  understanding  that 
such  committee  shall  report  to  the  gene- 
ral body  ;  to  whieli  also  it  nnist  ai)|ily  lor 
instructions  and  anlhority  in  all  impor- 
tant matters  not  otherwise  jiro\  ided  for. 
This  mode  of  governimntseeiire>  the  ad- 
vantages  of  both  extremes — of  oligairby 
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and  democracy ;  combining-  much  of  the 
dis])atch,  quietude,  and  decency  of  the 
one,  with  the  manly  frankness  and  above- 
board  dealing  of  the  other;  and  pro- 
fesses, besides,  advantag-es  peculiar  to 
itself.  Now  the  essential  ])rinciples  of 
this  mode  are, —  1.  recognised  equality 
of  rigiits  and  privileges  amongst  the 
mass;  with,  2.  temporary  delegation  of 
powei*s  for  specific  purposes  to  a  few. 
These  are  the  ])rinciples,  variously  mo- 
dified in  their  practical  applications,  of 
all  our  most  approved  munici))al  govern- 
ments: and  what,  perhaps,  is  still  more 
to  the  point,  if  not  m  precedent,  at  least 
in  principle,  they  are  fundamental  prin- 
ci])lcs  of  most  voluntary  associations  of 
intelligent  men,  whether  for  public  or 
private  objects — for  business  or  for  plea- 
sure. The  public  is  an  ignorant,  credu- 
lous, improvident  master,  and  insti- 
tutions professing-  to  exist  and  labour 
but  for  the  public's  good,  have  been  com- 
monly found  to  work  for  the  promotion 
principally  of  the  private  interests  of 
soi-disant  imnhtcTs;  but  private,  volun- 
tary associations,  literary,  commercial, 
social,  &c.  have  generally  better  attend- 
ed to  the  common  weal,  and  have  so  or- 
ganized themselves  as  to  keep  the  of- 
ficer dependent  and  subordinate,  and  to 
secure  the  mastery  to  the  constituency 
or  employers.  The  principle  of  govei'n- 
ment  by  delegation,  or  responsible  com- 
mittee or  council,  is  already  established 
iu  numerous  medical  associations — many 
medical  charities  are  so  governed — and 
its  adoption  into  the  higher  departments 
of  medical  polity  may  be  effected,  one 
case  only  excepted,  with  very  little  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  Surgical  department  and  the 
Pharmaceutical  branches  of  the  profes- 
sion are  already  governed  by  councils, 
so  that  with  regard  to  them  little  further 
change  is  required  than  to  abolish  the 
self-elective  principle,  and  render  the 
senators  or  councillors  eligible  by  a  ge- 
nial poll  of  the  metropolitan  licentiates 
or  members.  Probably  in  the  surgical 
department  it  will  be  found  desirable  to 
establish  difierent  classes,  as  it  unques- 
tionably is  in  the  medical: — 1.  men  of 
merely  medico-surgical  education,  or 
surgeons  simply ;  2.  men  of  literaiy 
and  general,  as  well  as  strictly  profes- 
sional, knowledge,  or  doctore  of  surgery. 
Should  that  desirable  change  be  effected, 
of  course  the  councillors,  teachers  of  sur- 
gery, S:c.  should  be  admitted  from  tiie 
higher  grades  only;  and  iu  the  pharma- 


ceutical department  likewise,  some  such 
division  into  classes  might,  though  per- 
haps less  urgently  required,  be  not  with- 
out considerable  advantages.  In  all 
trades  and  professions,  populous  spots 
and  districts  require  more  skill  and  abi- 
lity than  the  sparingly  peopled,  because 
they  can  reward  them :  to  require  that 
the  hamlet  apothecary  should  provide 
himself  before  starting  with  the  same 
stock  in  trade  as  hi  ^  brother  of  the  city, 
would  be  practically  to  resolve  that 
cities  and  towns  only  should  have  apo- 
thecaries. By  the  establishment  of  or- 
ders or  grades,  however,  the  wants  of 
diffeiing  districts  may  be  most  easily 
supplied,  and  to  each  a  practitioner  or 
practitioners  furnished,  such  as  it  could 
maintain  ; — but  of  this  more  fully  in  my 
next  letter.  AVith  regard,  then,  to  the 
surgical  and  pharmaceutical  branches  of 
physic,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  iu 
applying  the  representative  principle  to 
their  government. 

But  witli  regard  to  the  Physicians' 
department,  matters  are  less  simple. 
The  College  of  Physicians  is,  compared 
to  the  two  former,  an  old  institutioii. 
It  has  been  constructed  iu  the  spirit  of 
another  and  a  much  darker  age  ;  but  in- 
terests have  gTown  up  under  it,  and  pro- 
perty has  been  bequeathed  to  it;  and 
though  ivy. grown  and  mouldering,  it  is 
venerable  still,  so  that,  thoug-h  as  an 
ardent  friend  to  physic,  I  would  show 
no  mercy  to  proved  abuses,  yet  as  an 
admirer  of  all  that  is  correct  in  conduct, 
and  gentlemanly  iu  manners,  and  solid 
or  elegant  in  learning,  I  should  feel 
myself  bound  to  treat  with  the  utmost 
delicacy  the  feelings  of  its  fellowship. 
So  much  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  I  ap- 
proach the  question  in  Pall-Mali  East. 
Now  the  principle  of  rank  applies  quite 
as  forcibly  to  the  medical  department 
as  to  either  of  the  others ;  nay,  it  is  much 
more  necessary  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment. It  is,  in  fact,  from  the  nou- 
recoguition  of  this  principle  by  the 
College,  or  else  from  the  gross  abuse  of 
it,  that  the  practice  of  physic  has,  in 
great  part,  retired  fiom  its  ])roper  asylum, 
ni  Pall-^Iall  East,  to  Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fieldsand  Blackfi-iars.  The  diseases  of 
the  poor,  and  generally  of  the  less 
wealthy  classes,  require  the  same  skill, 
but  do  not  yield  the  like  returns  with 
those  of  the  more  affluent:  and,  which 
is  practically  the  same,  a  scattered  })o- 
pulation  will  rarely  reimburse  a  prac- 
titioner whose  education   has  included 
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extra  professional  accomplisbinciit ;  so 
that  tlie  Collt'i^e  of  Plivsiciaiis,  as  the 
licLiisiiitf  authority,  slioiild  huM-  takt'ii 
steps  to  provide  the  public  with  two 
classes  at  least  of  physicians, —  1 .  a  lower 
class,  not  Univci-sity  men  or  M.  D.'s, 
but  licentiates  of  tlie  College,  or  doctors 
simply;  2.  a  hiulier  order,  i^raduates  not 
only  in  physic,  but  also  in  arts  (Ang'lice), 
sciences  ((iallice),  philosophy  (Ger- 
manice),  or  who  should  by  examinations, 
free  and  searching, pro  vethemseUesequal 
in  learning,  ScC.  to  M.D.'s,  and  to  A.B.'s, 
or  A.M.'s.  If  the  College  had  acted  on 
this  plan,  how  different  would  be  the 
present  position  of  the  profession — every 
tiling  would  be  in  its  proper  ])lace— 
j)hysic  would  rcjxisc  untler  the  ])rotec- 
lion  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  sur- 
gery under  that  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  Apolheearics'-Hall  would 
attend  to  its  j)ro])er  functions — viz.  the 
regulation  of  the  phannacentical  depart- 
ment, leaving  the  practice  of  physic  to 
tiiosc  that  have  carefully  studied,  and 
may  be  ])resumed  most  tiioroughly  to 
iiutlerstand  it ;  so  that  instead  of  200 
licentiate  ])hysicians,  UMM)  surgeons, 
and  more  than  2000  apothecaries,  all 
engaged  in  the  practise  of  physic  in 
London,  for  whic-li,  however,  tfie  first 
200  only  arc  ostensibly  cpialified  by  ap- 
])ro|>riate  studies  and  examinations,  we 
should  ha\e  some  ioUO  to  201)0  physi- 
cians of  both  classes,  4<MJ  surgeons  at  the 
outside,  and  some  3  or  400  apothecaries, 
or  propcrlv -educated  ))harmacopolites. 
There  can  be  no  dou)>t  wliatever  in  the 
mind  of  any  im]iartial  examiner  of  the 
past  and  present  slates  of  British  and 
foreign  meilicinc,  that  such,  or  some 
such,  would  now  be  the  mutual  propor- 
tions of  the  did'erent  sections  of  the  pro- 
fession, iiad  not  the  natural  course  of 
demand  and  supply  been  ini|)eded  and 
warped  by  the  wholly  erroneous  views 
and  despotic  authority  of  the  C(dlege  of 
Physicians.  The  establishment  of  the 
cheiuisLs  and  druggists  as  medical  prac- 
titioners or  ])hysicians,  it  is  familiarly 
know  II,  took  ]dace  something  more  than 
a  century  and  a  (piarter  ago,  by  the 
reversal,  in  the  Hoiim-  of"  Lord>,  of  the 
jiidgnieiit  ;;i\eii  against  Ruse  in  the 
Queen's  l»ench.  I'p  to  tliat  time,  and 
for  more  than  a  century,  tiie  College 
had  carried  on  a  constant  war  against 
cliemists  dablding  in  physic,  and  had, 
towards  the  end  ol"  that  jieriod,  in  addi- 
tion to   regular  hunts  in    the  coiiits^of 


law,  contrived  a  ne\r  method  of  eneoiin- 
tt-ring  the  smnggler,  by  undersolling 
him  in  the  popular  market.  By  siib- 
scrij)tions  amongst  themselves  and 
friends,  the  fellows  were  enabletl  ti> 
establish  three  dispensaries,  charities, 
previously  little  known,  I  believe,  in 
tngland,  at  which  they  gave  ad\iee  to 
the  poor  gratuitously,  and  medicine  at 
prime  cost.  But  dispensaries  and  pro. 
secutions  alike  failed  to  prevent  the 
peo])le  from  consulting'  chemists  and 
druggists,  when  jdiysicians  could,  from 
expense  or  scarcity,  not  be  procured  ; 
and  chemists  and  druggists  accordingly 
continued,  in  defiance  of  Collegiate 
authority,  to  practise  physic  until  the 
rcniarkal)le  decision  above  alluded  to, 
which,  while  it  destroved  a  vexations 
monopcdy  at  the  time,  (tegraded  the  pro- 
fession of  physic.  But  the  College  bene- 
fitted nothing  by  the  sharp  and  just  re- 
buke of  their  friends  ami  fellow  -colle- 
gians of  tlie  noble  house.  Though  but 
114  (anno  1704)  in  number,  licentiates 
included,  they  still  persisted  in  the  un- 
just and  absurd  desire  to  monopolize  the 
practice  of  a  metrojjolis  containing  very 
many  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  It 
remained  for  a  more  enlightened  day  to 
see  that  smuggling;-  can  only  l)e  rooted 
out  by  opening  or  widening  tlie  door  to 
the  regular  trader ;  and  that  the  ]tro])er 
means  of  checking  and  exterminating 
unauthorzed  practitioners,  would  be  the 
admission,  on  easy,  or  at  least  reason- 
able terms,  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
educated  persons  to  the  ]»rivileges  and 
emoluments  of  medical  practice.  Thus, 
and  thus  only,  in  physic,  as  in  other 
crafts,  can  good  wiuK  and  low  prices  be 
secured  to  the  ])iiblic,  and  the  induce- 
ment to  dealing  with  contraband  traders 
and  sup]Kuting  illegal  practice,  be  w  ith- 
drawn.  But  this  method  of sujipressing 
incompetency  and  jiromoting  comjie- 
teiicy,  has  not  yet  been  adopted,  or  per- 
haps by  the  College,  as  a  body,  even 
thought  of  And  it  is  in  great  measure 
because  I  am  satisfied  that  the  sjiirit  and 
knowledge  of  the  time,  working  upon 
and  by  means  of  souml  (uganie  niaclii 
nery,  would,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  and  speedily,  eflect  all  the  desi- 
ralile  changes  above  toiiciied  on,  w  ithoiit 
extrinsic  aid,  that  I  urge,  through  the 
Ciazette,  the  adoption  of  my  jdan  of 
limiting  the  demand  tor  reform  to  the 
ab(ditioii  of  the  st  If-elective  system,  .ind 
substitution  of  the  other  on  the  represcn- 
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tative  principle.  Now  the  application 
of  the  reform  I  advocate  to  the  CoUeg-e 
of  ^Physicians  is  easily  enough  eft'ected, 
assuming-  the  establishment  of  orders, 
distinguished  not  by  nominal,  as  at  pre- 
sent, but  by  substantial  differences.  Let 
the  physicians  be  divided  into  two 
orders  : — 1.  Licentiates,  men  not  acade- 
mically educated,  or  else  graduated  can- 
didates, for  g-eneral  practice,  not  choos- 
ing to  demand  the  examination  and  jjri- 
vileges  of  anM.D.;  this  class  to  hold 
the  position  of  the  present  licentiates, 
and  be  excluded  from  all  share  in  pro- 
fessional government.  2.  Members  or 
Fellows,  M.D.'s,  holding*  with  the  for- 
mer the  College  license  to  practise, 
but  enjoying-  likewise  the  use  of 
the  libraries,  museums,  &c.  of  the 
College,  and  being-  elig-ible  into  the 
governing-  council.  From  amongst  the 
Fellows  should  be  elected  annually,  or 
for  a  short  term  of  years,  a  committee  or 
senate  of  a  few  dozen  members  to  trans- 
act business,  and  report  periodicallj'  to 
the  general  body  the  substance,  &c.  of 
its  proceedings.  To  this  senate  should 
be  entrusted  all  the  powers  hitherto  ex- 
ercised by  the  Fellowship — viz.  the 
functions  of  the  Censors'  Board,  of  the 
Elects,  &c.  besides  the  management  of 
the  financial  and  domestic  affairs  of  the 
Colleg-e ;  and  if  the  senate  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  provide  room  for 
the  great  majority  of  truly  eminent 
members  of  the  Colleg-e,  (which  a 
senate  of  two  or  three  scores,  I  am  con- 
fident would  do,)  — and  if  further  publi- 
city of  proceedings  on  all  more  impor- 
tant questions  were  secured  to  the  gene- 
ral Fellowship — we  physicians  should 
then  have  a  g-overnment  animated  by 
a  modern  and  patriotic  spirit,  and  the 
nation  a  senate  of  health  to  which  the 
highest  questions  of  medical  polity  and 
of  state  medicine  might  safely  be  en- 
trusted. 

My  next  letter  will,  with  your  per- 
mission, maintain,  1st,  the  expediency 
of  having  two  grades  at  least,  distin- 
guished by  real  diflferences,  in  each  divi- 
sion of  the  profession,  in  opposition  to 
the  Academic  de  jNIedecine,  the  Lancet, 
the  Westminster  Medical  Society,  &c. ; 
and  the  propriety  of  retaining  the  prin- 
ciples of  examination  and  of  grace,  or 
general  consent,  as  channels  of  transi- 
tion for  merit  and  ambition  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  grade,  with  proofs 
of  tlic  impracticability  of  founding  any 


useful  distinction  between  University 
men,  on  the  principles  of  education 
(however  tested),  or  standing,  or  any 
other  principles  of  rank  or  exclusion. 
2dly.  Of  the  absolute  necessity  of  nu- 
merical limits  to  the  governing  portion 
of  each  section  of  the  profession,  to  pre- 
vent the  redundancy,  unwieldiness,  and 
consequently  inefficiency,  otherwise  in- 
evitable, whatever  may  be  the  mode  of 
election;  and  should,  unfortunately,  the 
present  vicious  self-elective  plan  be 
retained,  to  keep  within  bounds  its 
incurable  tendency  to  favouritism  and 
abuse.  3dly.  On  the  compromises  with 
existing  interests  (viz.  of  presentFellows 
and  Licentiates)  requirecl  by  justice  or 
expediency. 

Your  obliged  servant, 

Civis  Medicus. 

London,  Dec    9,   1833. 
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L'Auteur  se  tue  k  allonger  ce  q-je  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abrdger." — U'Alkmbert. 


Illustrations  of  all  the  Tnost  celebrated 
31edical  and  Surgical  Works,  com- 
prising a  Complete  System  of  Morbid 
and  Descriptive  Anatomy ,  The  First 
Number.     Didau. 

This  is  the  specimen  number  of  one  of 
the  boldest  undertakings  that  the  Brus- 
sels publishers  have  yet  ventured  upon. 
It  is  the  commencement  of  the  English 
series  of  the  Iconographie,  which  has 
been  so  spiritedly  brought  out  in  the 
Belgian  capital  within  the  last  year. 
TJie  work  is  to  embrace  a  uniform  edi- 
tion of  the  plates  of  Cruveilbier,  Bour- 
gery,  Cloquet,  Tiedemaun,  Blandin, 
Devergie,  Munz,  Alibert,  Velpeau, 
Breschet,  Manec,  Boivin  and  Duges, 
Sec.  If  this  be  not  a  prolific  employ- 
ment of  the  lithographic  press,  we  can- 
not well  conceive  what  should  be;  it 
ajipears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular examples  yet  displayed  of  the 
services  which  lithogra2)ny  is  likely  to 
render  to  medical  science.  That  it  will 
be  attended  with  a  corresponding  spread 
of  scientific  information  we  have  no 
doubt;  and  the  advantages  to  the  stu- 
dent must  be  incalculable,  as  it  is  now 
put  within  the  most  ordinary  means  to 
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be  possessed  of  the  illustrations  of  all     sequence    of  which    a  ballot   was   dc- 
the  standard  foreig^n  works,  on  the  se-     manded.      This  took  ])laee  last  Satur- 


veral  branches  ol  medical  knowlcdorc. 


day,  when  the  members  deliberately  re- 


The  arraujifcments    of  the   publication     .         ,     ,  .     .  .   „. 

besides,  we  find,  are  so  methodical,  that    J^^-i't"!.   V   «    majority    of   31    to    21, 
nrchasers  ma V  accommodate  themselves     this  levelling-  scheme  which  originated 


<y  taking-  only  those  nlates  Ijclonging  with  Mr.  Waklev,  which  was  adopted 
.;  the  works  of  which  they  may  desire  to  ^,  Dr.  James  Somerville,  and  which 
ia*e  the  Illustrations.     1  lie  price  is  ex-  /.     ,,  ,   ^         ,,     ,  ,      „ 


eeedinglv  nuKlcrate.  ^ "^  ^'^'     ^'^^  ^'"^".>^  ^"'l  formally  brought  for- 

We  have  examined  the  plates  in  the  ward  by  Dr.  James  Johnson.  When 
number  itifore  us,  and  are  liighly  pleas- 
ed with  the  fidelity  with  which  the  ori- 
ginals are  followed.  There  are  in  this 
fasciculus  three  lithographs  from  Cru- 
veilliier,  one  from  Bouigerv,  one  from 
Clocjuet,  and  the  last  from  Blandin ; 
and  each  number  is  similarly  to  consist 
of  six  plates,  which  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately. 

Tt  is  intended,   we  understand,  that 
this  work  shaJl   be  published  in  all  the 


rountries  of  Northern  Europe,  and  in 
America  ;  the  ])lates,  as  well  as  the  let- 
ter-press in  the  various  languages,  issu- 
ing from  the  spirited  finn  at  Brussels. 

The  Hixtori/  of  a  Case  iti  which  Animals 
vere  found  ill  Blood  drawn  from  the 
Veins  of  a  Bn>/  ;  with  Remarks.  By 
J.  S.  BlSHNAN,  F.L.S.  Vc. 
The  boy  in  whose  blood  the  animals 
were  found,  of  which  we  have  here  an 
account,  laboured  under  influen/a  ;  and 
lie  is  at  j)reseiit,  we  understand,  li>ing 
and  in  good  health.  The  animals  were 
found  in  the  serum  of  his  blood  after 
venesection  ;  they  were  «»f  the  colour 
and  size  of  the  Ian  te  of  the  tipula  ole- 
racea,  and  coriesjKindfd  with  this  species 
als«i  in  structure.  Mr.  Buslinan  has 
trrated  his  siil»jrct  very  learnedly,  and 
given  us  a  very  amusing  half-hour  in 
the  perusal  of  his  remarks. 


ISIEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Satnrdaif,  December  21,  1833. 

FACULTY    AGAINST  FACULTY: 
on, 

THE    MEDICOCHIRIRGICAL   REVIEW 

versus  dr.  james  joiinson. 
When  the  qiiestioo  regarding  "  One 
Faculty"  was  put  at  the  Wrstminster 
Medical  Society  this  day  fortnight,  it 
remained  undecided  whether  the  "ajes" 
or  the  "  noes"  had  carried  i(, — in  con- 
316.— XIII. 


it  is  considered  that  the  Society  in 
question  is  chiefly  attended  by  gene- 
ral ])ractitiouers,  whom  the  proposal  was 
calculated  to  flatter,  and  to  whom  it 
held  out  an  apparent  though  fallacious 
prospect  of  benefit  ;  and  when  it  is 
remembered  besides,  that  no  artifice 
was  spared  by  the  radical  press  to 
pei-suade  them  to  its  adoption,  we  can- 
not but  regard  the  triumphant  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  thrown  out 
as  a  result  in  the  highest  degree  cre- 
ditable to  their  judgment  and  good 
sense. 

The  circumstances  under  which  tlie 
measure  was  introduced  were  peculiar 
— were  calculated  to  mislead  ;  and  wc 
have  reason  to  believe  did  actually 
bias  the  opinions  of  some  persons.  We 
allude  to  the  fact  of  the  proposal, 
"  to  petition  Parliament  for  the  assi- 
milation of  the  whole  profession  into 
one  Medical  Faculty,"  by  which  they 
might  be  "  united  in  one  great  and 
uniform  mass,"  having  emanated  from 
a  gentleman  hohling  an  official  situ- 
ation under  government,  and  known 
to  have  been  at  no  distant  period 
in  constant  communication  with  Mr. 
Warburton,  the  mover  for  a  Parlia- 
mentary committee  of  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  our  profession  :  wc  say  that  this 
circumstance  had  led  to  an  impression 
on  the  minds  of  some,  that  Dr.  James 
Sonierville's  proposal  was  to  be  received 
as  an  indication  of  what  wascontcmplated 
in  a  higher  (piarter— a  kind  of  feeler, 
ill  short,  to  aseert-iin  the  sentimeiils  of 
the  ])rofession.  The  result  has  shown 
that  the  jiroposcr  of  this  Quixotic  scheme 
was  himself  totally   mistaken  a.s  to  the 
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reception  which  it  was  to  receive,  and  if 
it  were  indeed  intended  as  a  straw  thrown 
up  to  show  bow  the  wind  blew,  it 
affords  additional  reason  for  congratu- 
lation that  it  lias  not  been  earned  in 
the  direction  expected.  We  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  there  Avas  any  foundation  for 
this  idea;  and  with  respect  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  we  are  quite  con- 
vinced, from  various  circumstances,  that 
no  such  views  are  entertained. 

One  strong-  argument  for  this  opinion 
is  derived  from  the  contents  of  the  pam- 
phlet on  Medical  Refoi-m,  recently  pub- 
lished by  a  "  Retired  Practitioner." 
This  brochure  is  the  production  of  a 
man  of  the  highest  attainments,  resid- 
ing with  one,  and  in  constant  and 
intimate  communication,  with  all  the 
leading  members  of  the  administration — 
himself  a  distinguished  scholar  and 
writer,  than  whom  no  one  is  more  likely 
to  be  consulted  touching  the  arrange- 
ments of  a  profession  which  was  once 
his  own.  Now  the  doctrines  of  a 
"  Retired  Practitioner"  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  advocated  in  the  reso- 
lution which  proposed  "  the  assimilation 
of  the  whole  profession."  Rejecting  a 
forced  level  to  which  all  must  rise,  and 
which  none  can  pass — as  in  its  very  na- 
ture destructive  of  all  emulation — all  iu- 
centiveto  exertion — and  everystimulusto 
advancement — lie,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
poses gradations  of  rank  open  to  all,  and 
which  may  be  successively  attained  by 
everyone  possessed  of  talent  and  ambition 
— free  from  the  trammels  of  prescriptive 
rights  and  unfettered  by  exclusive  privi- 
lege, or  chartered  monopoly.  This  is 
surelythe  common-sense  view,  and  theone 
bestaccommodated  to  the  wantsof society: 
it  is  also  assuredly  the  most  liberal 
view,  which  opens  a  path  to  all — holds 
out  a  motive  for  individual  exertion — and 
consequently  promotes  the  general  ad- 
vancement of  medical  science  and  pro- 
fessional respectability. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  idea  of  "  one 
Taculty,"  a  speciousness  and  appearance 


of  simplicity  which  is  apt,  at  first,  to  at- 
tract, till,  on  closer  inspection,  its  utter 
impracticability  becomes  apparent.  In 
judging  of  any  question,  the  first  thing 
to  be  determined  obviously  is,  what  is  its 
precise  meaning?  But  very  different 
interpretations  have  been  put  upon 
the  "  one  Faculty"  by  different  par- 
ties, even  among  those  who  advocat- 
ed the  measure,  and  of  course  imagined 
they  were  supporting-  the  same  cause. 
Wakley,  with  whom,  as  we  have  said, 
the  scheme  originated,  has  for  some 
time  been  unsuccessfully  attempting  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  in  what  is  called  by 
him  the  "  London  College  of  Medicine" 
— but  better  known  by  themore  sounding 
ap])ellationof  the  "  Collegium Wakleya- 
numMedico-Chirurgico-Apothecarium." 
Now  his  interpretation  is  the  only  clear 
and  unequivocal  one  we  have  met 
with,  and  means  the  institution  of 
a  body  who  shall  subject  all  to  one 
common  examination,  and  confer  on 
all  one  common  title — that  of  Doctor  : 
thus,  as  Dr.  James  Somerville  says, 
"  assimilating  the  whole  profession," 
and  "  uniting  them  in  one  great  and 
uniform  mass" :  while  the  same  views, 
as  we  shall  presently  shew,  are  adopted, 
to  their  fullest  extent,  by  Dr.  James 
Johnson, — even  to  the  establishing  of 
one  common  and  uuiversal  designation 
for  all  practitioners  of  the  healing  art. 
Those  three  authorities,  then  agi'ee  ;  and 
to  them  we  shall  at  present  confine  our 
observations. 

To  answer  the  out-pourings  of  the 
Lancet  would  be  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion, as  they  have  now  too  little  influ- 
ence any  where  to  make  it  necessary ; 
and  as  Dr.  Somerville  has  limited  him- 
self to  a  statement  of  his  opinions,  with- 
out offering  any  arguments  in  their 
support,  we  are  thus  without  the  means 
of  entering-  the  lists  with  him ; — besides 
which,  as  he  did  not  appear  to  support  the 
measure  when  it  came  to  the  ballot,we  are 
left  to  presume  that  his  sentiments  may 
have  undergone  a  chang-e.     But  with 
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Dr.  James  Johnson  the  ease  is  different : 
by  Ills  artiliatioii  of  the  progeny,  lie  has 
placed  himself  in  the  position  of  its  natu- 
ral guardian,  and  has  further  vindicated 
its  rights  in  sundry  elaborate  j)leadings. 
We  should  he  soiry  to  do  any  thing  to 
hurt  the  feelings  ofour  contemporary,  but 
as  he,  unlike  our  hebdomadal  antagonist, 
does  exert  a  certain  influence  in  the  pro- 
fession— as  he  is  very  active  in  dissemi- 
nating his  opinions,  by  making  speeches 
at  the  various  debating  societies  in  the 
metropolis  (which  speeclies  are  frequently 
reported  in  the  ne\vs})apers)— and  as  he 
has,  besides,  the  command  of  a  journal 
of  his  own,  in  extensive  circulation — we 
think  it  a  public  duty, by  every  fairmeans, 
to  counteract  the  mischief  (he  will,  we 
trust,excusethestrengthofthecxpressiou) 
which,  in  our  humble  judgment,  he  is 
at  present  inflicting  upon  the  profession. 
We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  examine 
the  arguments  adduced  liy  him  in  sup- 
port of  "  one  Faculty;"  in  doing  which, 
we  do  not  despair  of  bringing  against 
thera  an  authority  which  we  feel  assured 
the  pubMc,  and  we  almost  think  our  con- 
temporary himself,  will  regard  as  not 
inferior  to  his  own. 

In  descanting  upon  the  anomalies  in 
medical  polity  which  rendered  the 
assimilation  of  the  profession  desirable. 
Dr.  Johnson  firstdwelton  the  artificialdis- 
tinction  between  medicine  and  surgery; 
and  observed,  that  "the  most  prominent 
of  these  was  the  present  division  of 
practice  into  medical  and  surgical." 

"  In  times  of  «»toss  ignorance,"  he 
continued,  "  it  might  have  been  venal 
to  establish  such  a  distinction,  but 
its  continuance  when  it  was  notori- 
ous that  every  physician  was  com- 
pelled to  studv  the  same  elcincnlary 
kuowledge  ;i.s  the  surgi<tu,  and  the  sur- 
jfeon  thi-  sanu-  as  tin-  physician,  was 
inexcusable  in  ihcorv,  and  in  practice  im- 
possilile,  as  was  e\  iilcnt  from  the  fact, 
that  tiie  gnat  mass  of  the  profe.viion, 
though  calbil  Mirgooiis,  were  the  jdiy- 
sicians  of  the  community.  //*  t/ir  pru- 
feui'jn   of  medicine    atlmitted   of  any 


division  at  all,  it  teas  that  of  a  separa- 
tion of  chemists  and  pharmnceiitists 
from  the  practitioners  oj  medicine " 

Now  we  cntii'ely  concur  with  Dr. 
Johnson  as  to  the  theoretical  unity  of 
all  branches  of  the  healing  art,  and  the 
difficulty  of  drawing  precise  lines  of  de- 
marcation between  them ;  yet  we  hold 
that  in  practice  there  are  certain  conven- 
tional distinctions  sufficiently  well  un- 
derstood, and  that  the  result  has  been 
beneficial  both  to  science  and  to  society. 
However,  instead  of  troubling  either  our 
readers  or  our  opponent  in  the  argument 
with  any  reasoning  of  our  own,  we  shall 
request  their  attention  to  the  following 
observations,  addressed  to  Mr.  Lawrence 
when  he  some  years  ago  advocated  an 
analogous,  but  less  sweeping  system  of 
equalization, — and  addressed  to  him,  be 
it  remarked,  by  the  Editor  of  the  Me- 

DICO-C']tIRURGIC.4L  ReVIEW  ! 

"  When  Mr.  Lawrence  contends  that 
there  should  be  no  division  of  the  healiny 
art,  whether  as  respects  tuition,  practice, 
or  rank — we  differ  from  him  toto  ccilo. 
Instead  of  the  recent  jirogrcss  of  medi- 
cal science  givijig  "  a  fatal  blow"  to  the 
divisions  of  labour,  either  in  teaching  or 
practising,  we  see  these  divisions  almost 
annually  increasing ;  and  we  are  really 
astonished  how  Mr.  La>\rencecan  recon- 
cile what  he  says  in  the  lecture-rooin,  with 
what  he  sees  every  day  around  liiui. 
What  would  be  thought  of  tin-  state  of 
brain  in  that  man  \»lio  should  ojien  a 
lecturi'-roourin  this  metropolis,fortlie  pur- 
pose of  teaching  anatomy,  physiology, 
pathology,  therapeutics,surgeTy,iVc.Vc.? 
He  would  soiMi  be  put  under  restraint  in 
the  New  15edlam.  Did  it  lu-ver  happen 
to  strike  Mr.  Lawrence's  mind  thai,  if  a 
gentleman,  after  studying  all,  slmuld 
cultivate  ««<•  of  the  above  branches  with 
more  care  than  the  rest,  he  might  he 
aljle  to  teach  that  branch  with  more  suc- 
cess i'  And  if  he  looked  about  him, 
might  he  not  perceive  thai  the  same 
observation  :iii|»lies  to  practice."  *  *  * 
J-'or  all  practical  purjioses,  then, 
there  is  snfficient  distinction  hetneen 
physic,  snryery,  and  midnijeri/,  for  the 
metropolis  and  every  laryecily  to  afford 
practitioners  devoted  to  one  or  other  of 
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these   hravcJies."  —  MedicoChirurgical 
Review,  vol.  6,  ]).  267-8. 

Di\  Johnson  having,  in  the  passag^e 
first  quoted,  taken  a  veiy  different  view 
of  the  matter  from  the  Editor  of  tlie 
Medico-Chirurigcal  Review,  and  as- 
sumed the  theoretical  and  practical 
indivisibilitj  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, proceeds,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, to  argue  for  the  assimilation  of 
its  members — at  the  same  time,  rather 
inconsistently,  giving  us  a  passing 
hit  for  calling  him  a  "leveller"  ;  thoug'h 
he  pleads  guilty  to  the  charge  neverthe- 
less. 

"  It  had  been  said,  that  this  Society 
was  composed  of  levellers,'  because  they 
wished  to  reduce  the  extent  of  education 
to  the  lowest  scale.  The  name  was 
probably  true ;  the  alleged  ground  was 
false.  Not  a  syllable  had  been  uttered 
there  to  justify  such  a  charge.  He 
(Dr.  J.)  would  be  a  '  leveller,'  it  was 
true,  but  it  was  by  elevating  the  lowest 
minimum  of  education  to  the  greatest 
MAXIMUM,  that  he  would  level  the  dis- 
tinctions in  the  profession." — Ihid. 

Here,  again,  while  turning  in  our 
minds  what  might  be  said  in  answer  to 
Dr.  Johnson — the  Editor  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical Review  came  to  our  aid, 
and  saved  us  a  world  of  trouble. 

"  Now,  if  Mr.  Lawrence  had  given 
himself  the  trouble  to  think  for  one  small 
minute  before  he  sjioke,  he  would 
have  perceived  that  such  an  equa- 
lization would  place  the  necessary  ac- 
quirements above  the  reach  of  a  great 
proportion  of  general  practitioners  in  the 
country — and  that  it  would  reduce  the 
said  acquirements  to  too  low  a  standard 
for  tliose  wlio  aspired  to  honours  and 
distinctions  in  cities  and  in  tlie  metro- 
polis. The  consequence  of  such  an  at- 
tempt at  equalization  would  be,  a  degra- 
dation of  the  upper  classes  of  medical 
society  —  an  exclusion  of  the  lower 
classes  —  while  it  left  the  middling 
classes  just  where  it  found  them.  If 
the  examination  ivere  at  all  impartial, 
and  adapted  to  the  ivants  of  society,  it 
must  be  calculated  at  a  medium  rate 
— and,  consequently,  it  would  be  too  low 


for  the  one  extremity,  and  too  high  for 
the  other." — Ibid. 

The  only  other  proposition  maintained 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  connected  with  the 
present  discussion,  naturally  follows — 
namely,  an  equalization  of  grade  and 
designation  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
fession. We  shall  give  it  in  his  own 
words. 

"  Let  those  who  chose  to  go  to  aca- 
demies for  additional  honours,  in  God's 
name,  do  so;  but  one  thing  lie  would  in- 
sist on,  that  every  practitioner  should 
possess  the  title  of  '  doctor,'  in  virtue  of 
his  rank  and  acquirements.  The  same 
libellers  said,  that  if  all  grades  Mere 
merged  into  '  doctors,'  there  would  not 
he  men  enough  in  the  profession  to  at- 
tend the  sick  poor.  He  denied  that. 
There  would  be  abundance  of  prac- 
titioners." 

It  may  perhaps  be  remembered, 
the  plan  broached  some  yeare  ago  by 
the  distinguished  surgeon  above  al- 
luded to,  whose  opinions  our  contem- 
porary took  so  much  trouble  to  confute, 
comprehended  setting-  aside  the  "  ])re- 
sent  artificial  distinctions,"  by  establish- 
ing one  common  standard  of  qualification 
for  all,  to  be  determined  by  one  exa- 
mining "  BODY,"  or,  in  the  new  nomen- 
clature, one  "  Facultv."  Now  it  hap- 
pens curiously  enough  that  upon  tliis 
])oint  also  the  Editor  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical Review  has  favoured  us  with 
an  answer  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Alluding  to 
the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Lawrence  on 
the  medical  corporations,  he  adds,  by 
way  of  comment — 

"  Like  a  true  radical,  he  is  dissatisfied 
with  all  existing  institutions  of  this 
kind,  and  proposes  the  aj^pointment  of 
'  an  examining  body,^  (in  which  some- 
body would  doubtless  take  a  leading 
part)  empo\^ered  to  test  all  candidates 
for  medical  practice,  '  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  present  artificial  distinc- 
tions ;'  which  examination  '  should  au- 
thorise the  individual  to  practise  any  or 
all  parts  of  medicine,  and  none  should 
be  allowed  to  practise  without  it. 
Thus,  then,  according  to  this   Utopiau 
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l)laii,  tlie  metropolitan  physician  and 
surg-oon,  and  tlie  village  apotliocarv  and 
accouclicur,  must  undcrj^o  the  same  exa- 
nihiation,  and  consequently  must  have 
the  same  general  and  medical  education  ! 
This  is  EQUALITY,  uith  a  vengeance*! 

Here,  then,  we  conclude  for  the  pre- 
sent. Comment,  indeed,  would  be  su- 
perfluous; and  were  we  disposed  to 
enlarge  upon  the  subject,  we  should  he 
checked  by  the  just  remark  of  the  Editor 
of  the  Medico -Chiriirgical  Review, 
which,  as  it  is  his  concluding  words  to 
his  opponent,  so  it  shall  be  our  last  ex- 
tract from  him  in  answer  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

"The  fact  is,thatMr.Lawreiice'sscheme 
in  medicine,  is  just  what  the  scheme  of 
}Iunt  and  Cobbett  is  in  society  at  large 
— KQiiALiTv.  Tlie  one  scheme  is  as 
fea.siljle  as  the  other,  and  both  will  be 
accomplished  about  the  same  period." 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  the  Editor 
of  the  Medico  Chirurgical  Review; — 
such  are  the  opinions  of  Dr.  James 
Johnson :  confimiing  still  the  caustic 
lines  of  the  moralist — 

"  Manners  with  fortunes,  tempers  turn  with 

climes, 
Tenets  with  boo]cs— and  principles  with  times." 


CLINIC.\L  OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THB  MBANS  OP 

RCMOVING    THE     DEFORMITIES 
CAUSED    BY     BURNS. 

Bv  Baron  I)i  pi  ytren. 

From  the  "  Lemons  Oralc»,"  pnhllshcd  periodi- 
cally under  the  Baron's  inspection. 

[Concluded  from  page  41-1.] 


"I  lilt  AWTi.MKAI.  AND  PATHOLOGICAL 
(UWH(TKRS  OK  THE  CICATRICES  FOL- 
LOW I  NO  III  RNs. 

It  is  of  irrcat  importance  that  we  .should 
obtain  an  acnirate  knowledce  of  iIr-  phvsj- 
cal  chanuters  of  licatriccs,  in  ord.  r  to"  l)e 
ablotoialriihitithifntcis  which  mav  result 
undir  particular  circumstances.  The  ci- 
catrix, then,  is  formed  hy  the  exudation  of 
ljini)h,  wliicli,  iK-cominff  ortfanized,  exhi- 


•  Ibid.    The  italic*  and  cnplljiU  in  thU  pauer 
arc  given  o*  iu  the  orlsiuul.-liD.  GAr. 


bit"?  the  appearance  of  a  thin  pellicle,  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  very  fracrile;  beneath 
this  is  the  cellulo-vascular  tissue,  which 
it  covers.  During  several  weeks,  and  some- 
times during  several  months,  after  it>  for- 
mation, the  organization  of  the  cicatrix 
goes  on,  becoming  progressively  more  j)er- 
feet ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  secondary  organic 
action  that  it  aciiuires  the  density  neees- 
saiy  to  qualify  it  to  supply  the  jjiace  of 
the  lost  skin.  The  consecutive  retrac- 
tion only  ceases  when  the  cicatrix  has  be- 
come white  and  solid,  such  as  it  is  to  re- 
main during  the  rest  of  life.  The  cica- 
trices are  covered  by  a  sligiit  epidermis, 
which  is  very  adherent  and  shining,  the 
existence  of  which  may  be  demonstrated 
bv  maceration,  or  by  the  application  of  a 
blister.  Beneath  this  is  that  fibrous  layer 
which  I  have  called  •'  the  tissue  of  the  cica- 
trix,"onwhichthephenomenaof  theretrac- 
tion  depend.  The  cicatrix  is  only  pierced 
by  a  small  number  of  exhalant  or  absor- 
bent pores ;  hence  its  surface  is  almost  al- 
ways dry,  even  when  perspiration  bedews 
the  rest  of  the  body.  Neither  do  we  find 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cicatrices  those 
fibro  cellular  apertures  which,  in  the  natu- 
ral state,  exist  beneath  the  skin,  and  be- 
tween which  are  lodged  tiie  separate  little 
nodules  of  fat.  A  tissue,  comjiosed  of  la- 
minae more  or  less  close,  and  destitute  of 
adipose  matter,  unites  the  new  skin  to  the 
subjacent  parts ;  and  a  depression  exists, 
which  is  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  sub- 
stance, and  to  the  extent  to  which  the  ad- 
jacent parts  were  previously  furnished  with 
fat.  When  the  lesion  has  penetrated  to  the 
muscles,  tendons,  or  bones,  the  cicatrix 
usually  adheres  intimately  to  these  organs, 
and  is  dragged  out  of  its  place  when  they 
move,  thus  constraining  their  functions. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  whenever 
parts  of  difterent  organization  run  into  a 
common  cicatrix,  they  lose  before  passing 
into  it  their  own  proper  texture,  and  dege- 
nerate into  a  homogeneous  fibrous  sub- 
stance, which  bee(unes  blended  with  tlic 
new  formation,  to  the  inner  surface  of 
which  they  adhere.  This  disposition  of 
parts  is  es]>eeially  remarkable  in  museles, 
tendons,  vessels,  and  other  organs  iinj)!!- 
cated  in  a  burn  of  the  fifili  degree, 
or  which  contribute  to  form  the  stump 
of  a  limb  destroyed  by  a  burn  of  the 
sixth  degree. 

The  causes  of  the  indelible  nature  of 
certain  cicatrices  have  already  been  cx- 
l)Iaiiu(l,  as  well  tus  why  thev  ]>rcserve, dur- 
ing the  rest  of  life,  the  foriu  as  well  as  the 
organic  characters  whidi  arc  proper  to 
them.  But  a  fact  which  ougju  to  be  i)ar- 
ticularly  attended  to,  bucause  a  know  Icdgo 
of  it  is  of  great  iuiportaiice  uiuK  r  dilTcrciit 
circumstances,  is,  that  iIkv  vary  iu  appear- 
uuce,  aud  to  u  certain  iligreeevcu  in  tcx- 
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ture,  accordino;  to  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  solution  of  continuity  from  which 
the}'  have  resulted.  In  spite  of  years,  and 
notwithstanding^  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  tlieir  organization,  the  eye  of  the 
practised  surgeon  can  readily  distinguish 
the  cicatrices  of  burns  from  those  of  incis- 
ed wounds,  and  both  from  the  cicatrices 
v>hich  follow  cancerous  ulcerations,  syphi- 
lis, scrofulous  abscesses,  &c.  You  will 
easily  understand  of  what  importance  it  is, 
in  legal  medicine,  to  be  able  to  make 
such  distinctions,  as  well  in  determining 
the  identity  of  individuals,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  cause  which  had  produced 
the  breach  of  surface. 

The  development  of  vascularity  in  cica- 
trices is  very  variable.  In  most  instances 
they  only  exhibit  very  minute  capillary 
ramifications,  which  are  with  much  diffi- 
culty traversed  by  the  finest  injections; 
and  in  persons  who  have  scars  on  the  face 
it  may  be  seen  that  they  do  not  participate 
in  the  colour  produced  on  the  surrounding 
skin  by  heat  or  by  emotion.  It  is  probable 
that  cicatrices  receive  nerves,  but  in  small 
number.  They  are  not  insensible  to  the  im- 
pression of  foreign  bodies,  and  when  in- 
flamed become  very  painful.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  their  susceptibility  is  very 
great  to  atmosjjheric  impressions,  and  that 
they  accurately  announce,  by  painful  sensa- 
tions, the  variations  which  occur  in  the 
thcrmometrical  and  hydrometrical  states 
of  the  air.  Like  all  other  anormal  tex- 
tures, cicatrices  are  easily  irritated,  and 
are  even  destroyed,  particularly  by  inflam- 
mation, with  prodigious  rapidity.  In 
most  cases  it  requires  only  a  few  d.iys,  or 
even  hours,  to  destroy  the  process  of  repa- 
ration of  many  months,  and  to  restore  to 
the  solution  of  continuity  its  original  di- 
mensions. But  this  destruction  is  often 
superficial;  it  does  not  implicate  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  texture  which  forms  the 
cicatrix,  and  its  reproduction  is  effected 
with  great  rapidity.  As  to  the  rest,  cica- 
trices are  usually  exem^jt  from  exanthema- 
tous  aflections — such  as  small-pox,  scar- 
latina, and  measles;  remaining  pale  amid 
the  general  redness  of  these  diseases :  the 
reverse  of  this  is  only  seen  where  the  solu- 
tion has  been  very  superficial,  the  skin 
having  been  partly  preserved.  The  inti- 
mate adherence  of  cicatrices  to  the  sub- 
jacent parts,  and  their  defective  power 
of  supporting  inflammation,  have  led  to 
the  general  rule  in  surgery  of  avoiding  to 
carry  incisions  either  through  them  or  into 
their  immediate  vicinity. 

Cicatrices  become  causes  of  exemption 
from  military  service  when  they  adhere  to 
muscles,  tendons,  or  bones,  so  as  to  im- 
])ede  the  execution  of  movements  which 
ought  to  be  perfectly  free.  So  likewise 
extensive  cicatrices,  such  as  tliose  which 


occupy  considerable  portions  of  a  limb, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  disqualifying  from 
active  service,  even  although  the  move- 
ments remain  unimpaired;  for  such  large 
surfaces  of  new  tissue  could  not  be  exposed 
without  danger  to  prolonged  friction,  nor 
even  to  considerable  perspiration,  and 
other  sources  of  fatigue  connected  with 
military  life. 

The  cutaneous  adhesions  which  unite 
together  parts  which  have  been  burnt  are 
at  first  large,  soft,  and  reddish ;  the  suc- 
cessive changes  of  texture  which  the  cica- 
trices, whence  they  are  produced,  undergo, 
gradually  renders  them  more  dense  and 
solid.  They  are  more  or  less  stretched  by 
the  movements  of  the  parts;  and  by  this 
kind  of  dragging  they  become  elongated  to 
a  certain  point,  beyond  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  carry  their  extension  farther. 
These  adventitious  bands  are  then  com- 
pletely organized  and  analogous  to  the 
membranes  of  the  palviiperles.  It  is  only 
when  they  have  attained  this  definitive 
state  that  they  can  with  j'ropriety  become 
the  objects  of  surgical  operation,  with  a 
view  to  their  removal.  There  is  not  a  season 
that  I  have  not  practised  a  certain  number 
of  such  operations  in  this  hospital,  and 
taken  occasion  to  illustrate  the  above 
principles. 

OF  THE  MEANS  OF  CORRECTING  DEFORMI- 
TIES, AND  REMEDYING  THE  LOSSES  OF 
FUNCTION,  RESULTING  FROM  CICATRI- 
CES. 

Chro7iic  burns  of  the  Jirst  degree. — The 
cicatrization  of  bums,  with  loss  of  sub- 
stance, left  to  itself,  gives  rise  to  a  pro- 
digious number  of  deformities,  more  or 
less  severe,  and  to  losses  of  function  of 
corresponding  extent — the  consequence  of 
inequalities,  columns,  bridles,  adliesions, 
depressions,  &c.  But  before  .speaking  of 
the  operations  required  for  these,  I  shall 
briefly  advert  to  the  eff"ect  on  the  tissue 
of  the  integument  produced  by  the  slow 
and  gentle,  but  long-continued  action 
of  heat ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  eflects  of 
burns  of  the  first  degree  in  the  chvimic  form. 
The  first  eff"ect  of  this  is  a  sanguineous  con- 
gestion of  the  skin,  and  this  is  followed, 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  by  a  wither- 
ing of  the  parts,  which  become  soft  and 
wrinkled.  At  a  more  advanced  period, 
vergatures  manifest  themselves,  which  are 
permanent,  and  which,  at  first  red,  become 
livid,  yellow,  copper-coloured,  or  brown. 
They  are  the  consequence  of  an  unequal 
development  of  difl'erent  points  of  the 
cutaneous  capillary  system.  If  the  parts 
be  removed  from  the  action  of  heat,  they 
may  be  dissipated  either  spontaneously  or 
under  the  use  of  baths  and  discutient  or 
astringent  lotions.  But  if  the  exposure  to 
heat  be  coutinucdj  they  increase  in  iium- 
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her,  extend  in  various  directions,  and  fonu 
lines  of  greater  or  less  breadth,  which  cross 
each  other,  and  leave  spaces  of  various 
shapes  aud  sizes  between  them,  on  which 
the  skin  is  heathy;  these  lines  become  of  a 
deep  hue,  and  sometimes  even  black.  In 
this  state  they  form  mottled  spots,  which 
are  not  only  difficult  to  remove,  but 
are  sometimes  not  to  be  efl'aced  when  of 
loni;  standing  aud  dark  colour.  In  tliis 
variety  of  the  first  degree  of  burn,  in  its 
chronic  form,  the  epidermis  is  scarcely 
altered  in  its  composition  or  colour.  If 
boiling  water  be  poured  on  the  part  in  tlie 
dead  body,  the  epidenuis  becomes  se])a- 
ratcd,  aud  the  mottling  is  seen  to  exist  in 
the  rete  mucosum,  in  which  texture,  there- 
fore, this  degeneration  has  its  seat. 

The  treatment  of  these  mottled  spots  i-on- 
sists  in  the  removal  of  the  cause  wiiieh  has 
produce<l  tliem,  and  in  the  long-continued 
use  of  astringent  lotions,  particularly  the 
acetate  of  lead.  In  general,  however,  these 
means  prove  insuflicient,  and  we  must  theu 
try  the  efl'ect  of  combining  widi  them  me- 
thodical pressure.  It  is  not  uncommcm  to 
sec  varices  produced  by  this  gradual  but 
continued  application  of  heat.  When  tJiis 
happens,  the  same  treatment  only  is  re- 
quired as  when  they  arise  from  otlier 
causes. 

Enumeration  of  various  deformities. — Let 
us  now  pass  on  to  bums  with  loss  of 
substance,  of  the  number  aud  variety  of 
which  you  may  form  some  idea  from  the 
following  resume  of  those  which  I  have  my- 
self witnessed. 

I  have  in  some  cases  seen  all  the  integu- 
ments of  the  ba.se  of  the  cranium,  and 
with  them  both  ears  and  eyebrows,  forcibly 
dragged  upwards  by  a  cicatrix,  attracting 
them  towards  the  crown  of  the  licad;  in 
others,  the  upper  eyelid  and  evebrow  im- 
moveably  6xed  nu  tiic  fi)rchcaii,  the  eyelids 
turned  inside  out, and  bound  down  in  that 
situation  by  adventiti(tiis  adliesions;  the 
commissures  of  the  eyelids  forcibly  dragged 
from  their  place  by  cicatrices  on  I  lie  tem- 
ple or  nose  ;  tlic  ala  of  the  nose  ])ulled  up- 
wards, and  tlie  aperture  of  the  nostril  obli- 
terated; the  commissures  of  the  mouth  pul- 
led upwards,  or  downwards,  or  to  one  side; 
the  upper  li]>  united  to  the  columua  nasi  ; 
the  same  joimd  to  the  lower  eyelid  ;  the 
lower  li])  atlhercut  to  the  chin  ;  the  ears 
glued  to  tJie  temples;  the  aperture  of  the 
ear  closed;  the  head  bent  forward  uj)on 
the  neck,  and  the  chin  adlureut  to  Uie 
upi)er  part  of  the  chest ;  the  head  and 
shoulder  broutrlit  together;  the  miunuia; 
horribly  dcfomud,  the  adlusions  prevent- 
ing their  development ;  trunk  bent  for- 
ward by  bands  extending  from  the  thorax 
to  tlu'  abdomen  ;  the  sJiouliler  depressed 
towards  the  hip,  and  this  dragged  up  by 
u  cicatrix  ufcu]>ying  the  side  of  the  trunk ; 


the  elbow  applied  to  tlie  trunk  by  a  cica- 
trix in  the  axilla;  the  forearm  bent  on 
the  arm ;  the  hand  on  the  forearm ;  the 
fingers  variously  bent  aud  united ;  the 
penis  united  to  the  integuments  over  the 
linca  alba,  and  having  a  kind  of  adven- 
titious sheath,  like  that  possessed  by  some 
quadrupeds;  the  scrotum  adherent  to  the 
thighs ;  the  thigh  kept  in  a  slate  of  flexion 
by  a  cicatrix  in  the  groin ;  the  inguinal 
ring  weakened  so  as  to  occasion  heniia, 
the  cicatrix  acting  in  such  manner  as  to 
prevent  the  requisite  sujjport  by  bandag- 
ing ;  the  leg  bent  on  the  thigh ;  the  feet 
turned  completely  ujiwards  or  downwards 
by  burns  in  childhood,  on  either  surface  of 
the  limbs ;  the  great  toe  i)ulled  in  upon 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
individual  from  walking.  Such  are  the 
most  striking  deformities  which  I  have 
seen,  several  of  which  I  have  sometimes 
witnessed  in  the  same  person.  Most  of 
them  I  have  seen  several  times  ;  but  some 
arc  much  more  commtMi  than  others— bums 
of  the  hands,  for  instance,  owing  to  the 
mechanical  instinct  which  leads  us  to  ex- 
tend these  parts  «hcn  any  danger  is 
threatened  :  next  in  succession  after  these 
come  the  lower  extremities,  and  then  the 
upper.  Numerous  and  varied  as  are  the 
deformities  which  result  from  bums,  they 
are  nevertheless  resolvable  into  a  small 
number  of  heads  :  all,  in  fact,  consist  either 
in  cicatrices  which  arc  too  .short  —  or 
which  are  too  salient— or  which  pro- 
duce preternatural  adhesions  or  oblitera- 
tions of  ai)ertures — or,  lastly,  which 
cause  the  loss  of  parts.  These  last  are  ir- 
remediable, and  I  have  therefore  nothing 
farther  to  say  with  resi)cct  to  them.  As  U> 
the  others,  I  have  already  pointed  out  their 
mechanism,  and  the  means  best  adapted  to 
prevent  their  formation  ;  and  I  have  now  to 
consider  what  is  to  be  <lone  when  they  ar« 
already  present. 

Made  «/  operatiiii;  ou  cicatrices.  —  The 
treatment  most  applicable  to  them,  a»n- 
sists  in  general  in  bringing  back  the 
jjarts  to  llie  condition  which  tliey  previ- 
ou-ly  pi»ssessed,  by  means  of  an  operation. 
But  the  success  of  this  ))roeecding  does 
not  depend  exclusively  on  tlie  manner  of 
its  performance,  or  on  the  exact  observa- 
tion of  the  established  rules  of  art;  it  also 
depends  on  the  dispositiiui  of  the  cicatrix 
which  is  the  subject  of  our  iuterference. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  more  superficial  tlie 
adhesion,  the  easier  and  more  elVeetual  is 
the  operation  ;"  while,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  more  difiieult  and  uncertain,  the  more 
deep  has  liecn  the  extension  of  the  burn. 
In  this  lust  ease,  indeed,  the  mere  displace- 
ment may  be  obviated,  l)ul  the  movement 
of  j)arts  .seriously  injured,  or  «lestro_\ed,  it 
is  nearlyor altogether  impossible  to  restore. 
We  have  seen  above  at  what  ejioch  the  cl- 
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catrix  may,  with  propriety,  become  the 
object  of  surgical  interference :  for  in- 
stance, first,  we  must  not  attempt  to  cor- 
rect the  defonnities  of  which  we  speak  till 
some  months,  or  even  some  years,  after  the 
formation  of  the  cicatrix.  1st.  This  rule 
cannot  be  deviated  from,  without  the  risk  of 
seeing  the  loss  of  substance  recur,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  new  textures  being  again 
destroyed;  its  organizationremaining  being 
so  incomplete  as  to  lead  to  this  result  from 
very  slight  causes,  and  sometimes  even 
spontaneously.  2dly.  We  must  never  ope- 
rate unless  we  are  sure  of  obtaining,  by 
means  of  posture  and  bandaging,  a  cicatrix 
which  is  larger  and  less  deformed  than  the 
one  we  desire  to  correct.  This  precept 
particularly  apfjlies  to  the  face;  which, 
indeed,  it  is  generally  most  prudent  not 
to  touch  :  in  truth,  art  presents  but  feeble 
prospect  of  assistance  here,  for  it  is  far 
from  uncommon,  instead  of  mending  mat- 
ters, to  iind  that  we  have  increased  the  de- 
formity by  the  addition  of  another  cicatrix 
to  that  which  previously  existed.  Sdly. 
We  ought  not  to  perfonu  an  operation  ex- 
cept where  it  is  calculated  to  restore  to  the 
parts  their  form  and  functions ;  and  we 
are  therefore  to  abstain  when  joints  are 
anchylosed,  or  muscles  and  tendons  de- 
stroyed :  at  all  events  we  must,  under  such 
circumstances,  explain  to  the  patient,  that 
though  the  deformity  may  perhaps  be  re- 
duced, the  use  of  the  parts  cannot  be  re- 
stored by  any  operation. 

When  the  operation  is  deemed  both  ne- 
cessarj-  and  practicable,  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting it  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances. Some  surgeons  of  the  present 
day,  of  great  eminence,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  tissue  of  cicatrix  possesses,  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  the  power  of  con- 
traction ;  which  it  always  retains,  what- 
ever be  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  its 
formation,  and  which  the  resources  of  art 
are  unable  to  vanquish.  Hence  they  infer 
that  any  operation  which  allows  the  cica- 
trix to  remain  is  illusory,  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  retraction  as  before; 
and  consequently,  that  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  end  in  view,  the  whole  of  the 
original  cicatrix  must  be  entirely  removed, 
and  the  edges  of  the  wound  brought  to- 
gether so  as  to  be  united  by  the  first  inten- 
tion. The  principle  on  which  this  opinion 
rests  is  very  much  exaggerated.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  new  tissue  is  endowed  with 
a  power  of  retraction,  but  it  is  neither  so 
great  nor  so  durable  as  has  been  imagined. 
Ihave  pointed  out  above, the  changes  which 
the  cicatrices  undergo  from  their  com- 
mencement till  their  complete  organization. 
These  changes  require  a  long  time,  and  it 
is  during  this  period  that  tlic  t-ontraction  is 
observed  to  take  place.  Hut  wlien  the  ci- 
catrices have  accpiircd  their  full  degree  of 


solidity — when  the  adhesions,  or  bands,  are 
definitively  fonned — the  degree  of  their 
contractile  power  scarcely  diflers  from  that 
of  natural  textures;  and  it  is  partly  on 
this  account  that  I  delay  the  operation  till 
the  organization  of  the  cicatrix  is  com- 
pleted. The  result  of  the  doctrine  which 
I  am  now  combating  would  be,  that,  in  a 
very  large  majority  of  cases,  nothing  could 
be  done.  In  fact,  if  the  cicatrix  be  very 
extensive  (just  the  circumstances  in  which 
an  operation  is  most  required),  it  would  be 
impossible  to  approximate  the  edges  of 
the  wound  as  directed ;  or  if  this  end  were 
accomplished,  we  should  have  a  second 
cicatrix,  with  all  the  inconveniences  of 
being  too  tight ;  thus  occasioning  dragging 
and  constraint  in  the  movements.  Should 
we,  then,  on  the  other  hand,  leave  the 
edges  of  the  wound  apart,  that  new  cuta- 
neous texture  may  be  formed  ?  In  most 
cases,  we  should  expose  the  patient  to  the 
most  serious  evils  by  thus  exposing  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  membrane,  the  mus- 
cles, tendons,  aponeuroses,  and  even  bones; 
such  inflammation  might  be  produced  as 
should  destroy  the  patient;  neither,  in 
many  cases,  would  it  be  possible  to  procure 
a  more  extensive  cicatrix  than  nature  had 
previously  formed,  to  repair  the  first  loss. 
These  considerations  have  led  me  to  adopt 
the  following  mode  of  proceeding  in  such 
cases.  If  the  cicatrix  be  too  small,  I  make 
incisions  across  it  at  various  points,  and 
carried  deep  enough  to  divide  it  through 
the  whole  of  the  width  and  depth  of  the 
new  texture;  so  that  it  may  be  readily  ex- 
tensible, but  without  any  portion  of  it  be- 
ing removed.  I  then  stretch  the  parts  in 
a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the 
disease  had  carried  them,  and  thus  cause 
cicatrization  with  the  production  of  new 
cutaneous  texture.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  contracted  bands,  the  extension  is 
effected  by  the  application  of  the  hand ; 
while  the  parts  are  subsequently  retained 
in  their  proper  situation  by  apparatus 
and  bandaging.  If  the  limb  is  found 
to  possess  its  natural  suppleness,  and 
yields  without  much  effort  and  without 
much  pain,  it  may  at  once  be  placed  in 
the  position  which  it  is  intended  to  pre- 
serve :  but  if  the  parts  be  stifl',  and  the 
joints  but  little  mobile,  they  are  only  to  be 
caiTied  into  their  natural  posture  by  slow 
and  gradual  extension.  By  not  attending^ 
to  this,  very  serious  mischief  may  result; 
jiarticularly,  horrible  pain  to  the  patient, 
violent  inflammation,  and  even  gangrene. 
Apparatus  so  contrived  as,  by  being  elas- 
tic, to  keep  up  a  gentle  but  permanent  ac- 
tion, affords  great  assistance  in  this  branch 
of  surgery. 

The  operation  being  completed,  both 
surgeon  and  patient  find  themselves  in  the 
same  circumstances  as  after  the  separation 
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of  the  cscliar  in  burns — tlint  is  to  say,  that 
tlie  former  ought  to  direet  everv  eflort  to- 
wards the  formation  of  a  cicatrix  by  the 
means  already  pointed  out,  and  to  o])pose 
by  everv  means  the  ajiproximation  of  the 
edai'es  of  the  wound.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
after  the  division  of  the  j)rinci])ai  bands, 
and  when  two  or  three  incisions  have  suf- 
ficed for  this,  to  see  secondary  bands  ma- 
nifest themselves ;  in  which  case  we  must 
not  hesitate  to  divide  them  also,  not  sjiar- 
ins^evcn  luie.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the 
nis;lect  of  this  necessary  precept  that  wo 
fre(|uently  see  jiractitioners  fail,  even 
though  the  operations  have,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, been  apjnirently  well  conducted; 
and  thus  have  the  patients  failed  to  derive 
any  advantage,  after  all  their  sufl'erings 
and  their  eoura2;e. 

If  tiie  oi)jcct  he  to  remedy  salient  cica- 
trices, it  is  to  be  eflccted  by  removinaf  all 
the  projectintj  parts;  not,  however,  by 
transverse  incisions,  but  by  means  of  a  thin 
bistourj'  with  a  double  cuttimj  edge,  which 
is  to  be  introduced  Hat  beneath  the  middle 
of  the  cicatrix,  and  then  carried  first  to 
(uie  end  of  it  and  tlien  to  the  other  hori- 
zontally, so  as  eomjiletely  to  shave  ofi"  the 
l)art.  This  being  done,  the  edofcs  of  the 
wound  are  to  be  kept  apart,  and  the  sur- 
face fre(|uently  rubbed  \^  ith  caustic,  so  as 
to  kec])  it  always  a  little  beneath  the  level 
of  the  internments. 

If  there  be  merely  j)reternatural  adhe- 
sions, after  having  incised  them  they  are  to 
be  dissected  out  freely,  and,  in  fact,  beyond 
their  origin :  the  parts  are  then  to  be  kept 
separated,  and  jiressure  is  to  be  systemati- 
cally kej)t  up  at  the  point  whence  the  new 
cicatrix  proceeds — viz.  at  the  angle  where 
the  jiarts  join. 

If  we  have  to  remedy  the  narrowing  or 
obliteration  of  s(nne  natural  ajierturc,  this 
is  to  Ix-  done,  in  ilie  former  case,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  tents  or  of  ivory  tulK's,  vari- 
ously contrived,  but  of  a  calibre  much  cx- 
eec<ling  that  of  tlu-  natural  opening,  and 
which  are  to  be  left  in  lung  after  the  cica- 
frizaiion  is  comi)lctcd,  on  account  of  the 
great  tendency  of  such  orifices  to  contract. 
In  the  latter  case,  (i.  e.  if  the  opening  has 
been  ol)literatcd)  the  canal  is  first  to  be  re- 
stored by  a  cutting  instrument,  or  troehar; 
after  which,  the  means  above-mentioned 
are  to  lie  used. 

The  cicatrices  formed  by  these  various 
o)»trations,  possesss  (like  the  original  ones, 
produced  by  the  burn)  a  strong  tendency 
to  contract,  which  continues  until  tlic  or- 
ganization be  definitivelv  conii>let(d,  just 
as  with  respect  to  liic  former.  Ilcnec  it 
iK-comes  necessary  that  all  tlie  means  of  re- 
taining tlie  proper  ])osition  be  continne<I 
long  after  the  healing  of  the  new  wound. 
It  is  also  |)ropcr.to  em])loy  baths,  fomen- 
tations, emollients,  oily  embrocations,  &e. 
at  first   coublanlly,  and   afterwards   only 


during  the  night;  gradually  discontinuing 
them  as  the  i)atient  is  able  to  return  to  the 
projier  exercise  of  the  parts. 

In  burns  of  the  second  degree,  the  cica- 
trices are  always  without  puckering  and 
without  a])i)roximation  of  the  edges  to  the 
centre,  and  consequently  without  the  great 
deformities  which  follow  the  severer  kinds 
of  burn.  They  sometimes  exhibit  jirojeet- 
ing  inequalities — bands,  or  adhesions — 
])artial  or  complete  occlusions  of  natural 
ojieniugs;  but  as  these  arc  always  sujier- 
fieial,  the  operations  are  very  simjile,  and 
without  the  risk  of  implicating  im])ortant 
organs.  The  first  of  these  deformities  is 
removed  by  shaving  oft"  the  eminences  with 
a  sharp  bistoury,  and  taking  care,  by 
means  of  caustic  and  i)ressure,  that  the 
blemish  docs  not  recur.  In  the  second, 
the  parts  arc  separated  by  cutting  the  tissue 
which  joins  them  with  a  bistoury  alone, 
or  guided  by  a  grooved  director;  or  if  the 
adhesion  be  loose  and  membranous,  it  may 
be  divided  with  apairof  scissars — the  only 
care  rccjuisite  being  not  to  in\()lvc  any 
thing  in  the  operation  but  the  adventitious 
texture.  The  deformities  resulting  from 
the  third  degree  of  bum,  do  not  require  to 
be  treated  dift'ercntly  fr<tm  those  of  the  se- 
cond; but  much  more  care  is  rcc|uired  in 
the  division  of  the  contiguous  j)arts,  because 
the  cicatrix  is  much  thinner,  and  more  risk 
is  incurred  of  wounding  a  nerve,  artery, 
vein,  or  other  subjacent  part.  A  precei)t 
whicii  aj)plies  to  cicatrices  of  every  degree, 
is,  that  when  the  adhesion  is  very  exten- 
sive (as  when  the  arm  is  glued  to  the  trunk, 
or  the  two  thighs  together)  it  ought  not 
to  be  separated  at  «nie  ojteration,  as  a 
wound  of  such  magnitude  might  lead  to 
formidable  conse(iuenccs:  we  must  here 
proceed  by  jjortions ;  waiting  for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  first  wound  before  we  proceed. 

Such  are  the  rules  by  which  I  am  guid- 
ed ;  and  those  who  have  attended  my  c/i- 
ntipif  (luring  many  years  back,  have  had 
abundant  o|)portunitics  of  wituissiug  the 
results.  At  present  1  shall  content  myself 
with  detailing  two  recent  cases  in  illustra- 
tion. 

Case  I.  —  detraction  of  the  fingers  in  conse- 
quence of  a  burn ;  adhesion  to  the  palm 
oj  the  hand  :  sncce^ful  operation. 
An  infant,  two  years  and  a  half  old,  in 
good  health,  fell  up<Mi  the  fire  with  ilshan<l 
resting  on  the  hot  coals.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  immediate  assistance  of  the  i)a- 
rents,  the  burn  implicated  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  dermis  (constituting  the  fourth 
flegrecof'burn  ).  The  wound  occu|iicd  three- 
fourths  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  hand  ; 
suppurati<ui  soon  came  on,  and  it  was 
dressed  with  a  liniment  of  lime-water  and 
oil.  My  the  advice  of  a  pnietitioner,  the 
fingers  were  maintained  extended  by  a 
wooden   >iiliut.     At   the  cud  of  five  weeks 
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the  wound  had  entirely  cicatrized  ;  the  ap- 
paratus was  removed,  and  some  days  after 
the  parents  saw  witli  surprise  the  cicatrix 
begin  to  retract,  the  little-fing^er  semi- 
flexed, and  the  ring-finger  beginning  to  be 
so.  No  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  the 
deformity,  which,  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
mouths,  presented  the  following  appear- 
ance. The  little-finger  forceably  bent  in 
such  manner  that  its  dorsal  surface  was 
turned  inwards;  the  first  phalanx  partly 
adherent  to  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  the 
ring-finger  rather  less  flexed;  the  middle 
still  less ;  and  the  fore-finger  nearly  free. 
The  skin  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  covered 
by  an  inextensible  band. 

The  operation  was  thus  performed : — 
The  forearm  being  firmly  held  by  assis- 
tants, tlie  whole  thickness  of  the  cicatrix 
was  cut  across  with  a  straight  bistoury  ; 
after  which,  the  preternatural  adhesions  of 
the  fingers  were  destroyed.  That  the  ex- 
tension might  be  easier  and  the  success 
more  certain,  three  other  incisions  were 
directed  perpendicularly  to  the  inter  digi- 
tal spaces,  and  meeting  the  great  trans- 
verse incision.  But  little  blood  was  lost, 
and  an  hour  after  the  operation  the  dress- 
ing was  applied.  A  wooden  palette,  termi- 
nated by  four  divisions  in  the  form  of  fin- 
gers, was  fixed  by  the  turns  of  a  bandage 
on  the  dorsal  face  of  the  forearm  and 
hand ;  each  finger  was  separately  extended, 
and  maintained  in  situ  by  strips  of  bandage, 
the  thumb  alone  remaining  free.  The 
wound  was  covered  with  linen,  spread  with 
cerate.  The  extension  was  continued  dur- 
ing three  months.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  month  the  child  was  presented  at 
the  publij  consultation,  all  the  parts  hav- 
ing resumed  their  natural  situation  and 
movements. 

Case  IT. — TVie  Hand  hound  to  the  Forearm — 
Operation  by  transverse  incisions — Descrip- 
tion of  Apparatus  for  effecting  gradual  Ex- 
tension— compiete  Cure. 
A  child,  ten  years  of  age,  was  brought 
to  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  October.  The  fa- 
ther stated,  that,  when  two  years  old,  the 
infant  fell  near  a  pan  containing  boiling 
soup ;  the  left  arm  was  immersed  in  the 
fluid  and  much  burnt.  Six  months  after, 
the  wound  was  cicatrized ;  but  the  neces- 
sary precautions  not  having  been  taken, 
a  band  which  was  formed  by  the  cicatrix 
retained  the  hand  in  a  state  of  flexion,  so 
that  it  formed  nearly  a  right  angle  with 
the  forearm.  This  adhesion  continued  un- 
diminished. M.  Dupuytren,  before  ope- 
rating, remarked  that  many  surgeons,  both 
in  France  and  England,  think  that  such  a 
deformity  cannot  be  remedied  without  re- 
moving the  adventitious  band  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  and  that  cross  incisions 
are  insuflicient.  The  latter  mode,  however, 
was  here  adopted.     The  arm  was  extended 


and  held  by  an  a«sistant,  and  the  band 
divided  transversely,  at  three  different 
points,  by  means  of  a  bistoury:  it  extend- 
ed from  the  middle  of  the  foreann  to  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  Had  the  proceeding 
ceased  here,  it  would,  indeed,  have  been 
imperfect ;  but  after  the  incisions  had  been 
made,  a  mode  of  dressing  was  adopted, 
consisting  of  a  sort  of  inflexible  apparatus 
which  accommodated  itself  to  the  rotun- 
dity of  the  limb,  and  long  enough  to 
reach  to  the  exti-emities  of  the  fingers,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  fully  extended.  This 
apparel  was  maintained  in  its  place  by  nu- 
merous turns  of  bandage,  a  strap  passing 
before  the  fingers  andattaclied  at  the  other 
extremity  to  the  apparatus,  in  such  man- 
ner that,  by  a  very  slight  efi'ort,  the  fingers 
and  wrist  could  be  extended  as  gently  as 
might  be  desired,  and  there  maintained  by 
the  strap.  The  pain  caused  by  this  pro- 
ceeding was  not  very  intolerable.  Next 
and  following  days  the  strap  was  tightened 
by  one  degree;  then  by  two,  three,  and  so 
on,  until  the  wrist  was  fully  extended, 
which  was  the  case  at  the  end  of  two 
months  and  a  half,  when  the  child  was  dis- 
charged completely  cured,  and  using  the  left 
hand  almost  as  well  as  the  right.  I  say 
almost,  because  the  want  of  habit  rendered 
it  a  little  awkward. 

Another  patient,  aged  15,  is  now  in  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  presenting  a  deformity  of  the 
same  kind.  A  similar  method  was  adopt- 
ed three  weeks  ago,  with  every  prospect  of 
the  like  success. 
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AMPUTATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER-JOINT. 

Mrs.  R.,  aged  29,  married,  was  admitted 
under  Dr.  Weir  on  7th  November. — Right 
shoulder  is  much  swollen ;  tense  and  indis- 
tinctly fluctuating.  Swelling  occupies  the 
entire  upper  third  of  arm,  and  is  of  a  glo- 
bular appearance.  Feels  a  constant  deep- 
seated  pain,  of  a  dull  character,  but  which 
becomes  more  acute  during  the  night.  Pain 
is  so  acute  in  handling  the  limb,  that  its 
state  is  not  so  well  ascertained ;  yet,  on 
moving  arm,  head  of  bone  appears  to  re- 
main more  or  less  fixed,  as  if  bone  were 
broken  about  two  inches  below  joint.  In- 
teguments of  shoulder  are  discoloured  and 
interspersed  with  cicatrices,  the  conse- 
quence of  blisters  and  issues.  General 
health  a  good  deal  impaired ;  sleep  pre- 
vented by  pain  ;  yet  appetite  continues 
pretty  good,  and  has  no  appearance  of 
hectic.  Disease  commenced  fifteen  months 
ago  with  a  constant  duU  pain,  unattended 
by  swelling  or  redness.  Eight  months 
ago,  after  the  inefliectual  use  of  leeches  and 
blisters,  an  attempt  was  made  at  reduction 
for  a  supposed  dislocation  of  shoulder; 
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after  which  it  was  discovered  that  arm  was 
broken.  Since  that  time  lias  used  issues 
and  blisters  repeatedly,  but  without  any 
benefit.  Latterly  has"  supported  forearm 
in  a  piece  of  pastilxtard,  and  retained  in  a 
sling,  by  which  action  of  elbow-joint  is 
likewise  much  impaired. 

Nov.  13th. — A  consultation  bcins;  una- 
nimous that  arm  should  be  removed  at 
shoulder-joint,  this  o))eration  was  today 
performed.  Two  incisions  were  made,  by 
beginning  immediately  below  acromion, 
and  extending  in  a  slightly  semilunar  di- 
rection around  arm  to  axilla.  The  poste- 
rior external  was  made  first,  the  integu- 
ments and  muscles  forming  posterior  bor- 
der of  axilla  being  dissected  from  tumor 
backwards  as  far  as  joint,  and  upwards 
into  axilla,  keeping  clear  of  the  arten.', 
which  was  felt  beating  distinctly.  The 
anterior  internal  incision  was  then  made, 
which  divided  the  muscles  on  fore  part  of 
axilla.  Two  flaps,  composed  chiefly  of  in- 
teguments (the  muscular  substance  being 
much  wasted),  were  thus  made,  surround- 
ing the  joint,  except  that  a  small  portion, 
where  axillarv  artery  was  situated,  was  left 
uncut.  The  joint  was  then  opened  at  pos- 
terior part,  dividirg  the  muscles  and  cap- 
sular ligament  around  the  head  of  the 
bone,  which  was  then  easily  dislodged 
from  socket  by  bringing  arm  a  little  for- 
ward across  the  breast.  The  knife  was 
now  got  between  the  tumor  and  glenoid 
cavity,  and  the  axillarj-  artery  and  nerves 
divided  last,  which  separated  the  limb. 
The  artery  being  at  this  time  finnly  com- 
pressed above  the  clavicle,  not  a  drop  of 
blood  escaped.  About  an  inch  of  acromion 
process  was  removed  with  the  saw.  The 
c-artilagc  covering  the  glenoid  eavily  was 
also  removed.  The  flaps  were  brought 
accurately  together,  and  retained  by  tw  o 
stitches,  adlicsive  plaister,  and  bandage. 
The  operation  was  wholly  j)erformed  with 
a  common  scaljicl.  It  occui)ied  from  ten 
to  twelve  minutes,  and  not  more  tluui  four 
ounces  of  bliK)d  were  lost.  A  smiill  sujier- 
ficial  artery,  lH;sidcs  the  axillary,  rciinired 
a  ligature.  Half  an  hour  after  operation, 
jnilse  HO,  of  good  strength.  Was  or<lcrcd 
at  this  time  IK  drops  of  the  black  drop. 
In  the  evening,  pulse  9(>. 

I  Itli. — I'a.s.M(l  a  (|iiict  night,  but  had 
very  little  skej).  Mad  a  good  deal  of  ])ain 
in  wound,  and  compluins  of  headache  iuid 
general  uneasiness;  pulse  1 1(J  ;  tongue 
white;  is  habitually  costive.  No  stool 
since  opcmtion.  Noap]tetite;  considera- 
ble thirst.     Skin  of  natural  temperature. 

Vcsp.  stunt.  Pil.  al.  c.  Colocynth.  ny. 
Reptr.  c.  m.  si  opus. 

16th.— Has  eontinucfl  pretty  well  these 
two  days.  Pulse  yestcnhiy,  IMi;  today, 
100.      Complains  of  slight  !>uru   throat. 


Headache  removed.  liowcls  have  been 
opened  by  an  enema. 

C.  M.  Kept.  Enem.  Com. 

17th. —  Wound  dressed.  Adhesion  has 
taken  place  jmrtially,  and  discharge  is 
moderate  but  of  thin  consistence.  Had 
some  sleep  last  night,  and  feels  today 
l)retty  comfortable.  Pulse  104.  Enema 
operated  well. 

2-2d. — Wound  dressed  on  the  19th,  and 
again  to-dav.  It  has  united  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  except  a  small  portion  at 
the  upper  part,  and  another  at  the  lower, 
where  ligatures  are  situated.  Very  little 
discharge  at  last  drcssinsr,  and  none  at  all 
to-day.  Appetite  much  improved,  and  ex- 
presses herself  altogether  more  comfortable. 

It  appears  from  a  long  report  on  the 
.30th  November,  and  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  copy,  that  she  went  on  well  until  the 
27th,  when  she  was  seized  with  profuse 
haemorrhage  from  the  uterus,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  an  organized  mass  similar  to  a 
mole.  This  reduced  her  very  much,  but 
the  wound  was  <juite  cicatrized ;  a  few  days 
after  the  ligature  came  away  from  the 
axillary  artery, i  which  w as  on  the  2}»th, 
being  sixteen  days  from  the  operation.  The 
account  of  the  appearances  which  the  dis- 
eased parts  presented  is  not  inserted  in  the 
journal  of  the  Infirmary,  but  Dr.  Weir,  at 
his  clinical  lecture,  mentioned  that  the 
case  was  one  of  osteo-sareoma  of  the  hu- 
merus, which  had  begun  in  the  head  of 
the  bone,  and  had  extended  about  one-third 
along  its  shaft ;  — that  the  osseous  structure 
was  changed  into  a  soft  substance,  resemb- 
ling the  medullary  part  of  the  brain.  All 
the  parts  entering  into  the  formation  of 
the  shoulder-joint  were  healthy,  and  the 
cartilage  covering  the  head  of  the  humerus 
had  its  natural  white  appearance,  'i'he 
diseased  parts  being  completely  removed, 
he  anticipated  the  perfect  recovery  of  the 
patient. 

OXFORD  IVIEDK'AL  DEGREES. 

The  following  rcgulati(»ns  regarding  de- 
grees in  medicine  have  just  b^en  issued  by 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  are  to  come 
into  operation  after  'i'rinity 'I'crm,  1834. 

OK    TKMPORK    ET    EXKRCITIIS    REQl  IKITIS 
A»  GUAlllS  IN   MEUICINA  CAl'ESSE.NOOS. 

Quoniain  cxcreilia  pro  (Jradibus  in  I'a- 
cultatc  iVIcdicina'  ])npstanda  hisee  tenipo- 
ribus  minime  eonvcniunt,  plueuit  Acade- 
mi.Tai)rogun'Statuta  (scil  'I'it.  \  I.  Sect.  v. 
(Jratiarum  formulas  Tit.  IX.  Sect.  iii.  §.  4. 
•luranitiiti  I'ormam  Tit.  IX.  Sect.  vi.  §.2et 
'I'it.  IX.  Sect.  ix.  ^.  4.  ^..'i.  §.«>.)  et  in  eonim 
locum  nova  hn-e  Statuta  subrogarc. 

§.  I.  Quot  iimii,  in  itiuliii  Meiliriiia-  jhtnemli, 
reqiiiraiilur  ad  drudiim  /Wcc/nmri  ih  Mali- 
cilia, — Slutuluui    est,    quod   uiiusijuisiiuc 
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antequam  Baccalaureatum  in  Medicina 
con.sc(|uatur,  (  xamen  publicum  subeat  in- 
ter eos  Candidatos  qui  primum  gradum  in 
Artibus  vel  in  Jui'e  Civili  petunt,  et  post 
cxamt'n  illud,  Medicinal  studio  per  trien- 
nium  integrum  (soil.  12  Terminos)  operam 
dedisse  teneatur. 

Magistris  vero  in  Artibns,  vel  Baccalau- 
reis  in  Jure  Civili,  licebit,  (si  modo  examen 
subierint  infra  §.  3  sancitum,)  Baccalau- 
reatum in  Medicina  cai)essere ;  canto  ta- 
men  nequis  ad  hunc  gradum  admittatur 
ante  completos  28  Terminos  a  die  matri- 
culationis  sueb  computandos. 

§.  2.  De  Eiamiitatione  pro  Gradu  Baccalau- 
rei  in  Medicina,  et  de  E.iaminatorihus  desigvan- 
dis,  et  juranienio  onercaidis. —  Statutnm  est, 
quod  qui  ad  Baccalaureatum  in  Medicina 
promoveri  cupit,  priusquam  ad  supplican- 
dumpro  Gratia  admittatur, examen  subeat. 

Huic  igitur  rei  quo  melius  prospiciatur, 
Academice  placuit  ut  tres  in  Medicinas 
Facultate  publici  Examinatores  constitu- 
antur;  scilicet,  Medicine  Professor  Regius 
(cujus  semper  erit  huic  negotio  praeesse) 
duo  itidem  ex  Acad.  Oxon.  in  Medicina 
Doctores,  a  Vice-Cancellario  singulis  Ex- 
arainationibus  nominandi,  et  deinceps  a 
Dome  Convocationis  approbandi.  Quod 
si  Professor  Regius  propter  gravem  ali- 
quam  causam  absentia;  veniam  a  Vice- 
Cancellario  impetraverit ;  alium  quendam 
in  Medicina  Doctorem  Vice-Cancellarius 
in  ejus  locum  substituet. 

Singuli  autem  Examinatores  antequam 
munera  sua  adcant,  coram  Vice-Cancella- 
rio, exigente  Seniore  Procuratore,  jura- 
mentum  prtestabunt  in  bjec  verba ;  viz. 

Domine  Doctor,  tu  jurabis,  quod  munus 
et  officium  Examinatoris  publici  in  Facul- 
tate Medicin;^  sedulo  et  fideliter  pro  virili 
exequeris,  forma  et  modo  per  Statuta  re- 
quisitis.     Res/).  Juro. 

Item  tu  jurabis,  quod,  sepositis  omni 
odio  et  amicitia,  timore  et  spe,  neque  in- 
digno  cuivis  testimonium  perhibebis,  neque 
digno  denegabis.     Reip.  Juro. 

Item  tu  jurabis,  quod  nullo  modo  reve- 
labis  suftVagium  quod  vel  ipse  tuleris,  vel 
alius  quivis  'Examinator  tulerit,  de  testi- 
monio  alicui  perbibcudo  vel  denegando. 
Besp.  Juro. 
§.  3.  De  tempore,  loco  et  modo  Exuminationis. — 

Semel  quolibet  anno,  videlicet  Hebdo- 
niada  secunda  pleni  Termini  Trinitatis, 
Examiuatio  in  Facultate  Medicine  ha- 
beatur. 

Huic  Examinationi  liceat  Examinato- 
ribus  cum  consensu  Vice-Cancellarii  locum 
aliquem  idoneum  assignare,  modo  ante 
Examinationem  habendam  triduo  saltcm 
de  hac  re  Academiam  eertiorem  faciant. 

Instituatur  examen  in  Theoria  et  Praxi 
Sledicinfe —  in  Anatomice  —  Physiologia, 
Patliologia,  et  Materia  Medica — insuper 
in  Chemia  et  Botanice,  quatenus  eas  disci- 
plince  Artcm  Medicam  illustraie  videantur. 


Examinatoribns  liberum  esto,  quemlibet 
Candidatum  vel  in  hisce  univcrsis,  vel  in 
aliqua  parte  harum  (prout  ipsi.s  satius 
visum  fuerit)  examinare.  Porro  nwnquam 
non  adjiciantur  veteres  illi  Scriptores, 
Hippocrates,  Aret^iis,  Galcnus  et  Celsus, 
quorum  duo  ad  minimum  in  omni  exa- 
mine scmjier  adhibentor. 

Cujuslibet  Candidati  examen,  partim 
viva  voce,  partim  scriptis,  jjeragatur,  et 
quantum  fieri  poterit,  nno  decursu  vel 
saltem  sine  diei  intervallo,  absolvatur. 
Omnes  Examinatores  uniuscujusque  exa- 
mini  per  integrum  tempus  inters int,  nisi 
aliquid  in  scriptis  praistandum  sit,  quo  in 
casu  unus  tantummodo  adesse  teneatur. 

Inter  examinandum,  aut  Latino  aut 
Anglicano  Idiomate  uti  licebit,  prout  Exa- 
minatoribus  magis  expedire  videbitur. 

Peracta  demum  Examinatione,  Exami- 
natores de  Candidatis  singulis  inter  se 
judicium  ferent,  et  quemcunque  dignum 
invencrint,  ei  testimonium  perhibebunt 
sub  hac  forma : 

A.  B.  [die  mensis  et  anni]  pro  gradu 
Baccalaurei  in  Medicina  examinatus,  prout 
Statuta  requirunt  satisfecit  nobis  Exami- 
natoribns. 

(  C.  D.  P.  M.  R. 

Ita  testamitr  <  E.  F. 
(G.  H. 

Nomina  quoque  eorum  qui  Examinato- 
ribus  satisfecerunt  in  Registrum  peculiare 
inserentur  jienes  Registrarium  Universita- 
tis,  finita  quaque  Examinatione,  adser- 
vandnm. 

Quod  si  contingat  aliquem  hujnsmodi 
Testimonio  indignum  reperiri,  licebit  illi 
in  aliqua  sequente  Examinatione  Candi- 
datum se  iterum  profiteri. 

Huic  Examin.ationi  interesse  licebit  om- 
nibus Magistris  in  Artibus,  Baccalaureis 
in  Jure  Civili,  et  quibuslibet  superiore 
aliquo  Gradu  insignitis;  necnon  Bacca- 
laureis in  Artibus,  si  modo  coram  Profes- 
sore  Regio  sposponderint  Medicinje  se 
operam  datun)s.  Sub  cadem  conditione 
licebit  Juristis  et  aliis  nondum  graduatis, 
qui  examen  pr.»  Gradu  A.  B.  vel  J.  C.  B. 
subierint,  et  qiii  quadriennium  a  die  Ma- 
triculationis  suas  compleverint,his  Exami- 
nationibus  interesse. 

Unusquisque  Candidatus  examen  subi- 
turus,  Professorem  Mcdicinae  Regium  hac  de 
re  eertiorem  facere  tenebiturdecimo  quarto 
die  ad  minimum  ante  Hebdomadam  Exa- 
minationi habendje  destinatam.  Quo 
quidem  tempore,  Professori  in  manus 
literas  certiiicatorias  tradendas  curabit, 
quibus  se,  apud  quoddam  melioris  notae 
Nosocomium,  cum  morbis  curandis  inter- 
fuisse,  tum  Lecturis  audiendis  deligentem 
o])eram  dedisse,  liquido  constet.  Nee  Pro- 
fessori Rcgio  iictbit.  Uteris  Ccrtiiicatoriis 
istis  a  majori  parte  Examinatorum  noii 
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approbatis,  aliqiicm  ad  examen  subcunduin 
adinittcre. 

Caiitum  insuper  esto  ne  quis  se  sistat 
rxaminandum,  nisi  qui  septcin  annos  (sell. 
2S  Terminos)  a  temi)oru  matriculationis 
suae  c<)m]>levcrit. 

§.  4.  De  ejamirtatorihns  remnueraiidis. — 
Statutum  est,  quod  Candidatus  unuscjuis- 
que  ante  Examinatiimem  inehoandam 
Profcssori  Reifio  in  mauus  deponet  sex 
libnvs,  ab  eo,  honorarii  noniine,  duobus 
reli(]uis  Exaniinatoribus  ])ors(>lvendas. 
Ipse  Professor  leoda  antiquitus  imjierata 
solus  jiercipiaL 

§.  o.  Quot  aniiijin  studio  Medicinis  potiendi, 
ad  incipieiidum  in  Medicinareqniiantur, — Sta- 
tutum est,  quod  qui  ad  Di)ctoratum  in 
Slediciua  pronioveri  cupit,  post  Gradum 
Baccalaurei  in  Medieiiui  suseejjtuni,  per 
tres  annos  integros  studio  JMedicinaj  in- 
cunibat,  priuscpiaiu  ad  incipiendum  in 
eadeni  Faoultate  admittatur. 

§.  {).  Eiprcitium  pro  Grada  Doctoris  iti  Me- 
dicina  prastandunu—  Statutuuiest,(iUodBac- 
ealaureus  in  iMedicina  i)rinsquain  ad  inci- 
piendum in  eadem  Facilitate  admittatur, 
dissertationem  a  se  conserij)tam  de  tlicsi 
quavis  3Iediea  prius  a  Professore  Regio 
api)robata  ]uibliec  intra  Seholarum  pr;p- 
einetus  coram  Professore  Regio  recitare, 
fitiue  ejusdem  dissertationis  exemi)lar, 
fiiiita  lectioiie,  tradere  tenel)itur. 

Denique  ad  tollendam  omnem  dubita- 
tionem  pronuneiamus  quod  omnes  (]ui  in 
Medieina  ineeperint,  eodem  suftVagandi 
jure  gaudeant,  ac  si  in  Artibus  aliquando 
rexissent. 

§.7.  De  incorporandis  sive  Medicin^e  studio- 
si'',  sive  Gradiiatis.  —  Statutum  est,  quod 
unusquique  sive  Graduat'is  Medieina,  sive 
studio>us,  ex  alia  Aeademia  hie  ineorpo- 
randus,  priustpiam  in  niatrieulam  hujus 
Aeademia'  referatur,  testimonia  coram 
\'ice-C'aneellario  exhibeat,  cjuibus  litjuido 
pateat  eum  exereitia  pra?stilisse  omnia, 
•iwa"  in  sua  Aeademia  nondum  Grad'iati 
l)ro  Haccalaureatu  in  Artibus  ])ra'starc 
fenentur.  (.'autum  sit  insuj)er  neipiis  in 
Medieina  (iraduatiis  incorporetur,  nisi 
examen  prius  subierit.tempus  eompleverit, 
et  rclicpia  pra-stiterit  omnia,  qua?  per 
pr.i'sens  hoe  Statutum  reiiuiruntur. 

SKf  TIO  III. 

§.  4.  Formul.T  fjnciulei  Gintianm  ad  sin^u- 
los  periiiteiitiiim.  Pro  Gntdu  Barciilonrei  in 
Mfdtrnin.  —  Su]ij)licat,  &e.  A.  \\.  I\Iagister 
fvel  Bttccalaiireus]  Facullatis Artium,  [vel 
Haccalaureus  in  Jure  Civili,  vel  .AIedieina» 
studiosus.]  e  Coll,  fvel  Aula]  M.  quatenus 
-X  Tenniiios  a  die  matriculationis  sua> 
<oiiipIeverit  ;  per  trienniuin  ."Medicin.T 
o])t  ram  dederit, examen  subierif,  et  reli<|ua 
omnia  pra;stiterit,  ipiu'  jier  Siatuta  re- 
(|iiiruntur,  (nisi  (iiialenns  «ecuni  dispensa- 
»um  fnerit,)  ut  na>e  sibi  suliieiant,  quo 
admittatur  ad  leclionem  cujiislibet  libri 
Aj>horismi>rum  Hippoerati.s. 


Vro  Gradu  Inceptoris  in  Medieina. — Sup- 
plicat,  &.C.  A.  B.  iMedieina?  Haccalaureus, 
e  CoUegio  [vel  Aula]  N.  quatenus  post  sus- 
ccptuui  Gradum  Baccalaurei  in  31ediciua, 
tres  annos  in  studio  Mediciu;o  posucrit ; 
dissertationem  seripscrit  et  coram  Professore 
recitaverit,  et  reliqua  onniia  jiraistiterit, 
(|u;r  per  Statuta  reipiiruutur,  (nisi  quate- 
nus seeum  disj)ensatuni  fuerit,)  ut  hice 
sibi  sulHciant  ad  ineij)icndum  in  eadem 
Facultate. 

SECTIO  IX. 

§.  4.  De  Qualitate  eorum,  qui  ad  Praiin  in 
Medieina  licentiandi  sunt. — Statutum  est, 
quod  Doctor  (|uilibet  in  Jledicina,  jxist 
inausfui-ationem  sen  admi«siiuiem  suam, 
praetieare  licite  poterit  in  omnia  medicandi 
gencre.  Alius  vero  nemo  in  Medieina  pub- 
liee  praetieare  Oxouiaj  permittatur,  nisi 
Gradum  Baccalaurei  in  Medieina  susee- 
perit,  et  a  Cancellario  sive  ejus  Comrais- 
sario,  et  C'ongregatione  JIagistrorum  Re- 
genlium,  ad  practieandum  more  consueto 
admissus  fuerit.  Chirurgiam  vero  nullus 
cxcrceat,  intra  pra3cinctum  Univer.sitatis, 
nisi  lieentia  a  Cancellario  sive  Vice-Can- 
cellario  imi)ctrata. 

Quod  si  ()uis  secus  pra?sumserit,  non 
solum  ab  ulteriore  promotione  repellatur, 
et  privilegiis  Universitatis  privetur;  sed 
etiam  (si  monitus  non  desistat)  sicut  jier- 
turbator  pacis  puniatur. 

§.  o.  Formula  peteiidi  Licentiam  ad  pracli- 
euiidum  in  Medieina. — Pro  (jualitate  per- 
sona? supplicantis,  in  Gratia  exprimantur, 
qua>  ad  hujusmodi  licentiam  neeessario 
re(jniruntur,  sub  hac  formula  :  Supplicat, 
&.e.  A.  B.  e  Coll.  [vel  Aula]  N.,  quatenus 
in  hac  I'niversitate  Gradum  Baccalaurei 
in  Medieina  suseeperit,  et  chirographo 
vel  jirofessoris  et  unius  alterius  Doc- 
toris in  Medieina,  vel  trium  (|U(uum- 
cunque  Doctorum  in  Medieina,  in  Univer- 
sitate  residentium,  approbatus  fuerit;  et 
reli(iua  pnpstiterit  (unnia,  qu;p  per  Statuta 
requiruntur,  ut  lia^e  sibi  suiliciaiit  ad  jjrae- 
ticandiim  in  eadem  Facultate  per  univer- 
sam  Anglian). 

Qua  (iratia  eoneessa  et  pronunciata, 
proiit  alia*  sident,  Fatera*  ctiain  'I'estimo- 
niales,  de  eadem  tient,  et  (eodum  luodo 
qu<i  testimonialcs  lieentiiP  ad  pra'dieaudum 
in  Diuno  Congregationis  rata-  habebantur) 
sigilla  publico  I'niversitatis  niunientur. 

§  (i.  Formula  l.itrrarum  Testimonialiunt. — 
Caneellarius,  iMagistri,  et  Scholares  Uni- 
versitatis ()x<m.  dileeto  nobis  in  Cliristo 
A.  B.  Baccalaureo  in  Medieina  e  Coll. 
[vel  Aula]  \.  intra  Universitatem  i»ra'- 
dictam,  salutem  in  Domino  scmpiternam. 
Cum  oMiiiia  nostra  studia,  consilia,  et 
actiones  ad  Dei  gloriain  et  fratriim  salu- 
tem rcferri  <lebeaiit;  eiinniue  iMcdicina  ad 
ha'c,  inter  reliijuas  Facultates,  ])lurimum 
eonferat ;  hine  est,  quod  nos  Caneellarius, 
Ma:,'istri,  et  Schohircs  untedicti  (i)ro  ea 
iq>inione,  <|uam  de  seicntiu   tua,  vitunpu; 
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ac  rnorum  integritate,  habemus)  liberam 
tibi,  tenoreprassentium,concedimus  potes- 
tatem  et  facultatem  practicandi  in  Medi- 
tiiia,  et  ea  omnia  faciendi,  quEe  ad  earn 
spectant  Facultatem,  ubivis  per  universum 
Anglias  regnum,  in  perpetuum  duraturiim. 
Nos  etiam  Cancellarius,  Magistri,et  Scho- 
lares  antedicti,  testamur  prtefatum  A.  B. 
juramentum  de  priniatu  Regi^  Majestatis 
.suscepisse,&:c.  prout  supra,  in  forma  licen- 
tia?  ad  publice  concionandum. 

Placuit  Academije  ut  hffic  Statuta  vim 
et  vigorem  suum  non  obtineaiit  ante  Ter- 
minum  Trinit.  1834. 

Interim  antiqua  exercitia  rata  pema- 
iieant. 

De  Statutis  his  rogandis  consenserunt 
C'ollegiorum  et  Aularum  Prfefecti,  et,  re 
mature  perpensa,  convenerunt  in  Termi- 
nos,  die  vicesimo  sexto  raensis  Novembris : 
relata  sunt  in  Domo  Congregationis  die 
vicesimo  octavo  mensis  Novembris,  juxta 
statuti  in  ea  parte  exigentiam,  triduo  ante 
Convocationem  habendam ;  tandem  in 
Convocatione  publicata  et  coniirmata  die 
secundo  mensis  Decembris,  anno  Domini 
1833. 

ST.    ANDREW'S    MEDICAL   DL 
PLOMAS. 

TuE  following  regulations  for  granting 
degrees  in  medicine  have  recently  been 
adopted  by  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's. 

Upon  a  motion  made  at  a  previous  meet- 
ing, the  Senatus  Academicus  took  anew 
under  their  serious  consideration  the  mode 
of  conferring  degrees  in  medicine  and  sur 
gery ;  and  with  a  view  of  requiring  from 
candidates  for  that  honourable  distinction 
a  course  of  study  calculated  to  prepare  for 
the  full  and  enlightened  discharge  of  their 
professional  duties,  and  of  affording  to  the 
public  the  most  ample  security  that  no  de- 
gree will  be  conferred  until  it  has  been  as- 
certained, by  minute  and  scrupulous  ex- 
amination, conducted  by  the  Professor  of 
Medicine,  in  conjunction  with  other  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, being  resident  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians,  or  Surgeons, 
in  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aber- 
deen, or  Dublin,  Jhat  the  candidates  have 
suitably  profited  by  attending  the  pre- 
scribed classes  and  hospitals,  and  are  in 
every  respect  qualified  to  practise  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  community,  adopted  the 
following  Regulations;  which  they  agreed 
to  publish  in  all  the  medical  journals  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  communicate  to  the 
highest  medical  authorities: — 

1.  No  candidate  shall  be  admitted  to 
examination  till  he  has  subscribed  a  decla- 
ration that  he  is  twenty-one  yeai's  of  age ; 
and  has  produced  satisfactory  evidence  that 
he  is  of  unexceptionable  moral  character. 


2.  The  candidate,  if  he  be  not  in  posses- 
sion of  the  degree  of  A.M.,  must  produce 
certificates  of  having  had  a  liberal  and 
classical  education,  and  be  ready  to  under- 
go an  examination  as  to  his  proficiency  in 
the  Latin  language. 

3.  The  candidate  must  produce  certifi- 
cates that  he  has  regularly  attended  lec- 
tures delivered  by  Professors  in  some  Uni- 
versity, or  by  resident  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians,  or  Surgeons, 
of  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aber- 
deen, or  Dublin,  for  at  least  Jour  complete 
sessions,  during /bur  years,  on  the  following 
branches : — 

1.  Anatomy. 

2.  Practical  Anatomy. 

3.  Chemistry. 

4.  Theory  of  Physic,  or  Physiology. 

5.  Materica  Medica  and  Pharmacy. 

6.  Principles  of  Pathology  and  Practice 
of  Physic. 

7.  Surgery. — (Each  of  the  above  courses 
to  be  of  six  months'  duration.) 

8.  Practical  Chemistry'.  ^ 

9.  Midwifery,  and  Dis-f  three  months' 
eases  of  Women  and  Chil-^     courses, 
dren.  j 

10.  An  apprenticeship,  or  six  months' 
attendance  in  the  shop  of  an  apothecary, 
or  in  the  laboratory  of  a  public  Hospital 
or  Dispensary. 

11.  Attendance  at  a  public  Hospital, 
containing  not  less  than  eighty  bed>,  for 
at  least  twelve  months. 

For  degrees  in  medicine — Clinical  Me- 
dicine; for  degrees  in  surgery — Clinical 
Surgery. 

Two  three  months'  courses  of  either,  to 
be  considered  equivalent  to  one  six  months' 
course. 

These  regulations  will  be  invariably  ob- 
served, except  when  the  candidates  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  surgeon's  diploma,  from  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  or 
Dublin ;  have  been  in  regular  practice  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1830,  or  have  served  as 
medical  officers  in  his  Majesty's  army, 
navy,  or  East  India  Company's  service : 
in  which  cases,  three  years'  attendance  on 
the  above  courses  will  be  sustained. 

The  Senatus  Academicus  have,  in  the 
meantime,  appointed  as  conjunct  exami- 
nators  with  the  Professor  of  Medicine — 

Robert  Liston,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh, 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  Lec- 
turer on  Surgery. 

J.  A.  Robertson,  M.D.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh, 
and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  and  Materia  Me- 
dica. 

J.  Mackintosh,  M.D.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh, 
and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  Practice  of 
Medicine. 

Ale.\andeb   Lizars,   Esq.    Fellow  of 
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the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh, 
and  Lfcturcr  on  Anatomy. 

\Vii.LiAM  (tregory,  M.D.  Fellow  of 
the  Uoyal  College  of  Physieians,  FAin- 
hurijli,  and  Leeturcron  Chemistry. 

Any  three  of  whom,  along  with  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  in  this  University,  to  be 
a  (juorum. 

It  is  resolved  that  there  shall  be  tlirce 
periods  during  the  year  for  graduation — 
viz.  the  last  Tuesday  in  April,  the  first 
Tuesday  in  August,  and  the  last  Tuesday 
in  December. 

Every  candidate  for  these  degrees  must 
communicate  witli  the  Professor  of  IMedi- 
cine  personally,  or  by  letter,  and  furnish 
him  with  a  list  of  the  certificates  he  in- 
tends to  produce,  fourteen  days  before  tlie 
stated  period  of  examination,  to  prevent 
disappointment,  delay,  and  expense. 
Each  candidate,  after  he  shall  have  aflord- 
ed  sufficient  evidence  to  the  University  as 
to  his  course  of  study,  and  paid  the  fee  of 
graduation,  will  be  infonned  of  the  time 
and  place  of  his  examination;  which 
must  be  conducted  before  the  Senatus  Aca- 
demieus,  or  a  committee  of  that  body. 

Tlie  whole  proceedings  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  Senatus 
Academicus  by  the  examinators.  Should 
tile  University  be  satisfied,  the  degree  w  ill 
])c  conferred  on  the  candidate,  by  the 
Rector,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Public  Library 
of  the  University,  and  the  diploma  will  be 
signed  by  the  members  of  the  University 
and  the  examinators.  Should  any  candi- 
date be  found  unqualified,  he  will  be  re- 
mitted to  liis  studies  till  the  next  period 
for  cduftrring  degrees ;  and  when  he  again 
presents  liimself,  he  will  be  RMpiired  to 
]>roduce  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  has 
Imcu  dilii^entiy  enicaged,  during  the  inter- 
val, in  imitrovini;  liimscll,  and,  if  ])ossible, 
attending  additional  lectures.  In  tlie  event 
of  being  remitted  to  his  studies,  lie  shall 
forfeit  one. third  of  the  deposit  money; 
which,  however,  will  be  accounted  for  to 
him,  when  he  jiasses  his  examination  suc- 
cessfully at  a  subset|ucnt  trial. 

St.  Andrew's,  Dec.  9,  1633. 
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MR.  llOWKIIir  ON  THE  (ESTRLS  HI  MANl  S. 

An  intcn-stini;  jiapcr,  by  Mr.  Howship,  on 
the  subject  of  the  (J'.>tru!i  Ilumanus,  was 
read.  It  contained  the  relation  of  two 
ca.scs: — 

The  first  was  that  of  a  s(ddier  in  .Surinam, 
who  was  visited,  .\uc;ust,  IH(lfi,  by  Mr. 
(i ill,  Surgeon  of  the  tilth  regiment,  for  a 
large  boil  on  the  back,  near  the  sea])ula. 
Compression  ejected  the  lana,  of  a  dirty 
brown  colour,  and  answering  the  dcscrip. 


tion  of  that  found  in  the  second  case.  The 
out-post,  where  the  case  occurred,  is  on  a 
sand-bank,  closely  hemmed  in  bv  the 
bush  (wood).  The  man  appeared  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  swelling,  as  he  said 
there  was  a  worm  in  his  boil. 

The  second  case  was  in  a  young  man,  at 
Santa  .\nna,  in  Columbia.  He  applied  to 
Mr.  Treheme  for  an  inflammatory  swelling, 
of  .several  months  existence,  on  the  scrotum, 
with  a  small  ulcerated  opening,  from  which 
a  living  lar\a  was  pressed  out,  and  fell  to 
the  ground.  It  was  active,  and  moved  to 
and  fro  for  some  time  afterwards.  It  was 
more  than  an  inch  long,  broad  in  propor- 
tion, composed  of  nine  or  ten  rings,  and  of 
a  brown  colour. 

Tw  o  very  beautiful  drawings,  made  by 
a  distinguished  artist  in  this  line,  accom- 
panied the  paper,  which  \\  as  rendered  morc 
interesting  by  Mr.  Howship  exhibiting 
at  a  subsequent  meeting  the  larva  itself  to 
the  society. 

The  annexed  description  of  the  larva, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  C'urtis,  chiefly  inte- 
resting to  those  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of 
natui-al  history,  leads  to  the  inference,  that 
the  insect  in  question  forms  a  new  species 
of  oestrus. 

To  determine  the  exact  characters  of  the 
fly  this  larva  produces,  Mr.  Curtis  ob- 
serves, that  if  at  any  time  a  full-grown 
larva  should  be  obtained,  a  garden-pot, 
filled  with  light  moist  earth,  should  be 
taken,  and  the  grub,  placed  on  the  toj), 
would  soon  bury  itself,  and  change  to  a 
pupa  or  chrysalis.  The  ])ot  should  be  .set 
in  a  saucer,  with  water,  to  keep  the  earth 
moist,  a  state  essential  to  jiroducc  the  fly. 
To  i)rcvent  its  escape  when  hatched,  a  piece 
of  gause  or  muslin  must  be  tied  over  the 
toj),  and  the  fly,  when  produced,  must  be 
allowed  to  live  for  some  hours  after  its 
escape  from  the  pupa,  that  the  wings  may 
dry,  and  the  parts  assume  tJicir  proper 
form  and  colour. 

These  concluding  remarks  appear  to  be 
most  im]>ortaut,  as  they  may  enable  some 
future  observer,  interested  in  researches 
of  this  kind,  to  conij)lete  what  remains  to 
be  ileteraiinetl  regarding  the  natural  his- 
torv  of  the  Gi^strus  liuinanus. 


ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

Pliysiologu  of  the  AVrrw  of  Sematuni.     By 
J.  Kisiiop,  Esq. 

Tim:  influence  of  the  fifth  jiair  of  nerves 
on  the  functions  of  sight,  smell,  and  taste, 
is  a  subject  which  has  lately  o(cu])ied  the 
attention  of  jthysiologists.  Many  experi- 
ments have  been  made  on  living  animals 
with  a  view  to  its  elucidation;  but  these 
experiments  have  never  led  to  any  satis- 
factory   conclusion.      Considerable    light 
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has  been  throwTi  upon  this  obscure  ques- 
tion by  the  phenomena  attendini^  a  case 
of  paralysis  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
which  occurred  in  the  authoi-'s  practice, 
and  of  which  he  gives  the  history  in  detail, 
after  tiuoting  the  account  given  by  Ma- 
gendie  of  his  experiments  and  speculations 
respecting  the  functions  of  these  nerves. 

The  lady  who  was  the  subject  of  these 
observations  had  been  afiected  with  total 
insensibility  of  the  left  side  of  the  face  and 
head,  together  with  strabismus,  accompa- 
nied with  double  vision  ;  but  the  powers  of 
voluntary  motion  of  all  these  parts  re- 
mained entire.  The  globe  of  the  left  eye 
was  quite  insensible  to  touch,  though  it 
retained  the  power  of  vision  unimpaired, 
except  that  for  some  time  previous  to  death 
it  had  lost  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  co- 
lours. The  left  nostril  received  no  im- 
pressions from  the  most  irritating  stimu- 
lants, such  as  snuff  or  ammonia;  yet  the 
sense  of  smelling  continued  unimpaired. 
The  left  side  of  the  tongue  was  quite  in- 
sensible to  impressions  both  of  touch  and 
of  taste.  On  examining  the  brain  after 
death,  a  scirrhous  tumor  was  found  lying 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
extending  laterally  to  the  Ibramen  audito- 
rium internum,  and  resting  posteriorly  on 
the  pons  varolii,  which  was  slightly  ulce- 
rated. The  tumor  had  completely  obli- 
terated the  foramina  for  the  exit  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 
This  case  proves,  therefore,  that,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  Magendie,  the  senses  of 
smell  and  vision  can  be  exercised  indepen- 
dently of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves ;  and  that 
the  sense  of  taste  is  altogether  derived  from 
that  nerve ;  and  corroborates  the  views  of 
Sir  Charles  Bell  on  this  part  of  physio- 
logy. 

On  the  Comparative  Osteological  Forms  in  the 
Adult  European  Male  and  Female  of  the 
Human  Species.  By  Walter  Adam, 
M.D. 

With  a  view  to  the  future  investigation 
of  the  osteological  development  of  the  hu- 
man race,  the  author  gives,  in  the  pre- 
sent paper,  the  results  of  a  great  number 
of  measurements,  which  he  has  ver^'  care- 
fully made,  of  the  dimensions  or  the  dif- 
ferent bones  composing  the  adult  human 
skeleton.  The  male  bones  examined  were 
those  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  3Ionro  ;  the 
female  bones  were  furnished  by  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton. The  author  was  anxious  to  fix  on 
some  one  dimension  in  the  skeleton  which 
might  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  all  the 
measurements :  and  finding  that  no  bone 
of  the  trunk  or  limbs  possessed  the  requi- 
site characters  for  that  ])urpose,  he  sought 
for  it  in  the  cranium  j  and  the  result  of  an 
extensive  series  of  observations  led  him  to 
adopt  as  the  standard  of  measure  the  dis- 


tance between  the  prolongations  of  tlie 
zygomatic  ridges,  immediately  over  the 
meatus  auditorius  extcrnus,  as  being  that 
dimension  which  was  less  liable  to  varia- 
tion than  any  other  of  the  human  cranium. 
This  line  he  denominates  the  auricular 
transverse  ;  and,  adopting  a  scale  of  which 
the  unit  is  the  14th  part  of  this  line,  being 
generally  about  the  third  of  an  inch,  he 
states  at  length,  in  multiples  of  this  unit, 
the  dimensions,  in  different  directions,  of 
almost  every  hone  in  the  skeleton ;  noting 
more  esjjecially  the  differences  that  occur 
in  those  of  the  two  sexes.  Of  these  mea- 
surements, which  are  given  in  much  de- 
tail, and  in  many  instances  arranged  in  a 
tabular  form,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
abridgment.  The  conclusion  he  deduces 
from  his  inquiry  is,  that  every  bone  in  the 
body  exhibits  certain  modifications,  ac- 
cording to  the  sex  of  the  individual. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Professor  Grant,  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity, is  about  to  publish  Outlines  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  in  one  octavo  volume, 
with  illustrative  engravings. 


NEW  MEDICAL  WORK. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Bones,  by 
Sharpnell.    Part  I.    Royal  folio,  os.  sewed. 

WEEKLY  ACCOIWT  of  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortality,  Dec.  17,  1833. 


Abscess 

Age  and  Debility  . 

Apoplexy 

Asthma 

Cancer  .         . 

Childbirth     . 

Consumption 

Convulsions 

Dentition  or  Teethingia 

Dropsy  .         .        7 

Dropsy  on  the  Brain   14 

Dropsy  on  the  Chest    1 

Erysipelas    .         .         1 

Fever     ,        .        .        3 

Fever,  Scarlet      .       19 

Fever,  Typhus     .        1 


Htemorrhage 
Heart,  diseased    . 
Hooping-Cough    . 
InSamniation 

Bowels  >Hc  Stomach 

Brain 

Lungs  and  Pleura 
Liver,  diseased     . 
Measles 
Blortification 
Paralysis 
Rheumatism 
Small-Pox     . 
Spasms 

Stillborn      .         . 
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Dec.  1833. 

Thursday  , 
Friday  .  , 
Saturday  , 
Sundny  .  . 
Monday. 
Tuesday . 


Wednesday  18 


Thermometer. 

from  35  to  44 
31       41 

38  47 

39  49 
42       56 

48  ."iS 

49  66 


Ba^omkter. 

29-57  to  29  67 
2974       29-84 


29-95 
29-98 
29-73 
29  37 
29-26 


3004 
2991 
29  42 
29.10 
29-67 


Wind  S.W.  and  N.W.,  the  former  prevailing. 
The  three  first  days  generally  ck-ar;  otherwise 
cloudy,  with  frequent  rain. 
Rain  fallen,  -1  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 
W.  WiLsox,  Printer,  67,Sk!uner-Strtet,  Londnn. 
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LECTURES 

ON   THB 

THEORY   AND    PRACTICE    OF 
BIIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Hospital, 
By  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  SLD. 

lectire  xn. 

GENERATJOX. 
Obicitritii  in  which  the  subject  is  involved. — 
Although  in  difl'erent  ages  men  of  the  most 
commanding  and  cultivated  talent  have  la- 
boured with  well-directed  ingenuity  and 
perseverance  to  elucidate  tliat  ijreat  action 
of  nature,  reproduction — it  still  must  l)e 
acknowledged  that  there  is  no  function  of 
tlie  body  less  understood,  nor  any  part  of 
philosophy,  indeed,  more  obscure,  than 
that  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  pre- 
sent consideration.  Yet  the  researches  of 
such  men  as  Harvey,  I)e  (iraaf,  Spallan- 
zani,  Leeuwenoeck,  Haller,  Hunter,  and 
Haighton,  could  scarcely  fail  to  produce 
fruits  even  (»ut  of  the  most  barren  soil ; 
and  consequently  we  are  in  possession  of 
many  fiu-ts  note<l  by  them;  and  have  also 
a  great  nuinl)er  of  hypotheses,  by  which  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  explain  the  doc 
Uine  of  ireneration.  .Many  i>f  thtse,  merely 
the  result  of  fanciful  speculation,  have  fal 
len  almost  at  the  moment  of  their  birth  ; 
others,  founded  u])on  obsenation  and  ra- 
tional deduction,  have  by  turns  possessed 
the  mind><  <if  men,  and  ruled,  tlie  pa-valent 
opinions  of  the  dav.  From  such  we  must 
endeavour  to  collect  the  most  probable, 
and  divest  them  of  tlie  specious  sophistry 
that  envelopes  them. 

The  only  circiim^tanci*  essential  to  gene- 
ration, because  the  only  point  of  agree- 
ment between  the  various  nn-thods  by 
which  reproduction  is  effecti-il,  consists  in 
every  living  iMnly  Ix-ing  connected,  during 
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the  first  stage  of  its  sensible  existence 
with  a  larger  body  of  the  same  species  as 
itself,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and  from 
whose  fluids  it  derives  nourishment  for  a 
definite  length  of  time.  'I'he  subsequent 
separation  constitutes  its  birth.  From  this 
period  it  assumes  an  independent  existence ; 
and, — containing  within  its  own  system 
those  organs  necessary  for  the  continuance 
of  the  vital  principle,  and  the  assimilation 
of  nutritious  matter, — it  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting life  without  the  intervention  of 
the  parent,  to  whose  body  it  had  hitlierto 
been  attached. 

This  existence,  however,  is  destined  to 
have  an  end;  and  death  falls  sooner  or 
later  upon  all  organized  nature:  some 
genera  scarcely  count  an  hour's  s])ace, 
while  others  outlive  the  fall  of  many  hu- 
man generations.  Thus  no  moment  flics 
past  us  without  being  marked  by  the  de- 
struction of  some  created  being.  But  not- 
withstanding individuals  are  constantly 
perishing,  the  sj)ecies  survives;  new  crea- 
tures arise  to  fill  the  blank  occasioned 
by  decay  ;  and  the  chain  reuuiins  always 
entire,  though  every  link  be  broken  in  suc- 
cession. 

Spontaneovi  generation. — Fruitful  as  nature 
is-benificent  in  all  her  operations,  and 
abundantly  careful  for  the  prcscrvatimi  of 
each  species — still  in  no  instance  does  she 
call  unorganized  matter  into  life.  'I'lie 
doctrine  of  spontaneous,  or  e<piivocal  gene- 
ration, was  entirely  subverted  by  various 
experiments,  performed  about  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  and  beifinning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  Redi, and  other  Ita- 
lian ])liysiologists.  That  such  a  belief  wa.s 
gtiK-ral  previously  to  this  tinn-,  even  among 
men  of  science,  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing quotations: — I'nbricius  begins  his  trea- 
tise "  l)e  Formatione  Ovi,"  w'ah  these 
words:  "  Animalium  autem  fietus,  alius 
ex  ovo,  alius  ex  semine.  alius  i-x  putri 
gignitur;"  and  Harvey,  among  other  »\t 
senations  nf  similar  im|Hirt,  ha.s,  "  sive  ab 
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aliis  generantibus  (animalia)  proveniunt, 
sive  sjjonte,  aut  ex  putredine  uascuntur." 

Deductions  J  lom  aiialogu. — Facts  have  been 
adduced  from  each  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
into  which  all  the  objects  in  nature  are 
usually  divided,  to  account  for  the  manner 
by  which  generation  occurs.  The  vegeta- 
ble, indeed,  niaj'  furnish  us  with  some- 
thing important  towards  the  attainment 
of  our  object ;  but  as  the  mineral  can  only 
increase  by  accretion,  if,  indeed,  it  grows 
at  all,  we  should  gain  but  little  by  dwelling 
on  its  properties ;  for  the  fossil  world  is 
made  up  of  masses  of  mere  lifeless  matter, 
subject— for  any  alteration  in  their  con- 
stituent parts,  enlargement  of  bulk,  divisi- 
sibility,  or  destruction — to  accident,  and 
the  laws  of  chemistry  alone ;  increasing, 
perhaps,  occasionally,  by  the  mechanical 
addition  of  extraneous  substances,  or  by 
chemical  attraction,  but  neither  fed  by 
noui'ishment  taken  into  an  organized 
structure,  nor  capable  of  producing  their 
kind,  nor  subject  to  decay  from  irregula- 
rity in,  or  the  continuance  of,  internal 
functions. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom  impregna- 
tion is  effected  by  the  sprinkling  of  a 
fecundating  dust  —  the  pollen  —  secreted 
by  the  vessels  of  the  stamens,  or  male 
parts  of  the  flower,  upon  the  pistils, 
or  female  organs :  in  this  way  a  prolific 
seed  is  produced.  The  species  may  be  con- 
tinued either  by  sowing  the  fecundated 
seed  in  the  earth,  or  by  planting  a  slip  of 
the  tree  itself;  in  either  instance  the  subse- 
quent growth  takes  place  in  the  same 
manner;  additional  matter  is  secreted  by 
the  vessels  of  the  plant,  adding  to  the  bulk 
of  every  part ;  and  fresh  members  are  pro- 
duced by  the  unfolding  of  the  buds.  There 
are  many  animals  in  which  generation  is 
efi'eeted  by  shoots,  and  which  sprout  as 
plants  do  when  rooted  in  the  ground.  The 
polype,  and  sea  anemone,  multiply  in  this 
manner ;  some  wonns  are  also  propagated 
by  a  division  of  their  bodies.  This  mode 
of  generation  in  animals  requires  no  dis- 
tinction of  sex,  no  copulation,  nor  any  par- 
ticular organ.  Othermodes  of  generation 
are  accomplished  in  appropriate  organs ; 
the  germs  appear  in  a  particular  part  of 
the  bod}',  and  the  assistance  of  certain  ope- 
rations is  required  for  their  further  deve- 
lopment. These  operations  constitute  fe- 
cundation, and  require  the  existence  of 
sexual  parts : — the  sexual  parts  may  either 
be  distinct  to  each,  or  united  in  the  same 
individual.  The  office  of  the  male  sex  is 
that  of  furnishing  the  fecundating  or  se- 
minal liquor;  but  the  manner  in  which  it 
contributes  to  the  development  of  the 
germ  is  still  buried  in  the  deepest  obscu- 
rity. Some  physitdogists,  taking  the  mam- 
malia as  their  standard,  suppose  that  the 
new  being  is  created  by  a  mixture  of  the 


male  and  female  seminal  fluid.  Hippo- 
crates was  the  first  propounder  of  this  doc- 
trine, which  was  warmly  supported  by  Em- 
pedocles,  and  has  gained  credence  with  the 
majority  of  mankind  since  the  earliest 
dawn  of  science.  Others  that  it  pre-exists 
in  the  male  semen,  and  that  the  female 
only  furnishes  it  with  an  abode  and  nou- 
rishment; of  this  notion  Diogenes,  and  most 
of  the  members  of  the  Stoic  academy,  were 
staunch  advocates ;  and  in  later  days  the 
theory  has  been  revived  by  Leeuwenhoeck 
and  his  followers.  Others,  again,  consult- 
ing the  analogy  of  the  lower  classes  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  conclude  that  the  germ 
l)re-exists  in  all  females,  and  that  the  fe- 
cundating liquor  is  a  stimulus  which  be- 
stows on  a  prepared  ovum  independent 
life,  by  awakening  it,  as  it  were,  from  a 
species  of  lethargy  in  which  it  would  other- 
wise have  constantly  remained.  The  ex- 
periments of  Haller  and  Bonnet  were  de- 
signed to  establish  this  doctrine. 

Varieties  in  the  combination  of  seies. — The 
combination  of  sexes  and  mode  of  fecun- 
dation are  subject  to  great  variety.  In 
some  instances  both  sexes  are  united  in  the 
same  individual,  and  the  animal  imj)reg- 
nates  itself,  as  is  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  echinus,  or  sea  urchin.  In  others,  al- 
though both  sexes  are  united  in  the  same 
individual,  an  act  of  copulation  is  required 
with  another  individual  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, when  each  animal  impregnates  the 
other,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  itself 
impregnated ;  this  is  the  case  with  theleech, 
several  worms,  and  snails ;  both  these  are 
considered  true  hermaphrodites.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  animal  kingdom  one  sex 
alone  belongs  to  each  individual.  It  has 
been  lately  stated,  indeed,  that  some  mi- 
croscopic animals  require  a  combination  of 
three  individuals  before  fecundation  can 
be  effected ;  but  for  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion I  will  not  vouch. 

Variations  in  the  effect  of  a  single  copulation. 
— The  efl'ect  of  a  single  copulation  varies 
in  degree ;  it  usually  fecundates  one  gene- 
ration of  offspring  only;  but  in  some  in- 
sects many  successive  generations  cau  be 
produced  by  one  sexual  comiexion;  and 
all  the  individuals  thus  called  into  exis- 
tence possess  the  power  of  propagating  their 
species  without  the  aid  of  the  male.  Bon- 
net and  Trembley,  for  instance,  found 
that  in  the  aphis,  or  plant  louse,  the  spe- 
cies could  be  continued  through  ten  gene- 
rations from  one  copulation.  In  the  ex- 
periments made  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining these  extraordinary  facts,  an  im- 
pregnated female  was  separated  from  her 
kind;  each  of  her  offspring  were  in  like 
manner  kept  apart :  they  were  all  disco- 
vered to  be  females,  and,  although  single, 
were  proUfic.  The  same  separation  ^  ascon- 
tinued  in  respect  to  all  subsequent  ova  j 
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and  for  ten  gencratitms  none  but  females 
were  prorliiced,  who  in  their  tarn  broui^lit 
forth  youni;;,  without  anv  communication 
witli  the  male  beinjf  allowed.  It  was  not 
till  the  eleventh  generation  that  any  male 
animals  appeared;  and  then,  as  though 
the  previously  imbibed  power  was  worn 
out,  a  fresh  copulation  was  required  for 
the  rise  of  a  new  family. 

Oviparmts,  vivifxirous,  and  o>\i-vivipiiroiis 
generation. — After  the  germ  has  been  im- 
pregnated, it  remains  in  some  races  a  short 
lime  within  tlie  body,  and  is  excluded  in 
an  imperfect  state  ;  this  happens  w  ith 
birds,  some  reptiles,  and  most  insects,  and 
is  called  ouipui\>ui  <:cneration.  Again,  a 
Tery  large  jiroportion  of  the  oviparous 
class  of  aniniiiJs  expel  the  germ  before  fe- 
cundation, and  the  male  impregnates  it 
after  it  is  entirely  detached  from  its  mo- 
ther's system.  In  other  eases  it  is  retained 
within  the  body  of  its  parent,  increasing 
in  size  and  power,  and  is  expelled  a  per- 
fect animal,  able  to  extract  nourishment 
from  extraneous  sources;  this  is  termed 
titj/wruui  generation,  and  is  exemplified  in 
all  the  mammalia.  In  a  third  kind  of 
animals,  the  ovum,  after  being  fecundated 
and  detached  from  the  ovarium,  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  uterus  of  the  mother,  where 
it  remains  in  the  form  of  an  egg  until  the 
contained  germ  is  developed  and  hatched ; 
it  is  then  ex])elled  from  the  parent  alto- 
gether; these  are  denominated _/<//.<*•  liripa- 
roiis,  or  oLo-iiiipnrtnts,  animals.  The  shark, 
with  s(»me  other  fishes,  and  the  vijjcr,  af- 
ford proofs  of  this  process. 

Diversities  in  the  mode  of'  fecuntlution. — In 
man,  and  all  the  higher  classes  of  created 
beings,  actual  contact  of  the  parts  of  ge- 
neration is  necessary  to  concei»tion.  In 
many  even  of  the  sexual  animals  this  o|k;- 
rutioii  is  not  ro^uisite :  most  «»f  the  male 
fishes  impregnate  the  ova  after  they  have 
passed  from  the  body  of  the  female ;  but 
there  are  many  even  of  these  that  require 
copulation — such  as  the  wiiale,  .shark,  and 
dog-fish.  In  some  of  tlie  amphibia,  as 
the  frog — in  whom  also  the  >jenn  may  be 
ret"ognized  in  tlie  ovum  before  fecundation  — 
the  Ixidies  of  liie  parents,  though  not  the 
ports  of  (generation,  are  in  ])ositive  con- 
tact. The  seminal  liquor  of  tlie  male  dis- 
tils over  tile  person  of  the  female  while  in 
tlie  act  of  exiH-Uinvt  the  ova,  and  impreg- 
nation results.  t)ther  reptiles  which  nmy 
lie  con-'idcred  amphibious,  sueii  as  the 
snake  and  li/.ard,  require  actual  copula- 
tion  before  the  ova  can  be  feeund!ate<l. 
Such  a  diversity  is  tliere  in  the  operations 
of  nature. 

Produriion  of  Mule*. — One  of  the  raost 
curious  phenomena  attendant  upon  gi-ne- 
ratlon,  is  the  |ir<>duetion  of  thehylirid  ani- 
nud,  or  mule;  by  whirh  term  is  meant  a 
creature   tiiu  ofTsiiring  of  parents  belong- 


ing to  difiereut  sjxu-ies.  Hybrid  forma- 
tions are  most  commonly  observed  in 
plants.  They  are  also  not  unfrequent 
among  in.^ects;  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  smaller  birds,  and  very  rarely  in  qua- 
drupeds. A  productive  connexion,  how- 
ever, between  two  animals  of  difl'erent 
species,  can  only  occur  in  a  very  few  in- 
stances. Nature,  indeed,  seems  to  shudder 
at  the  idea  of  jiroiiiiseuous  copulation,  and 
has  ])Iaced  a  barrier  beyond  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  i)ass.  Had  this  provision  not 
been  adopted,  every  original  species  would 
have  been  soon  lost,  and  the  earth  would 
be  tenanted  by  a  multitude  of  nondescript 
beings ;  each  partaking,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  of  the  external  form,  and  in- 
ternal disposition,  formerly  appertaining 
to  each  individual  kind.  Apparently  with 
the  same  intent,  the  (Jreat  Author  of  na- 
ture has  formed  the  mules  themselves  in- 
capable of  generation,  thereby  continuing 
each  species  distinct,  and  ])reventing  a 
multiplication  of  the  mixed  nices.  So  al- 
most universal  is  this  natural  incapacity, 
that  Buffon,  who  paid  much  attention  to 
the  subject,  could  only  discover  one  mule, 
the  produce  of  the  horse  and  ass,  to  w  hieh 
the  function  of  generation  was  permitted  : 
this  he  found  in  St.  Domingo;  and 
Smellie,  the  translator  of  his  works,  found 
another  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Hut 
these  instances  must  be  regarded  more  as 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  than  as  an 
argument  against  it. 

The  divisiifit  of  animaU  into  viviparous  and 
oviparous  refuted  /<i/  the  ovarian  si/stem. — The 
division  of  animals  into  the  two  sweeping 
classes  of  viviparous  and  oviparous,  upon 
a  superficial  view,  ajijiears  ])erfeetly  natural 
and  faultless ;  but  since  the  ]irevaleiiee  of 
tlie  ovarian  system,  or  that  doctrine  whieii 
teaches  that  all  animals,  in  faet,  jiroceed 
from  germs,  or  ova,  as  they  have  been  c;iJled, 
formed  in  the  ovarium,  the  propriety  of 
tile  arrangement  has  been  much  questi<m- 
ed.  Again  :  the  knowleds^e  of  the  faet 
that  s<mie  reptiles  are  both  ovi[)arous  ami 
viviparous,  has  considerably  shaken  the 
distinction,  when  regarded  in  a  scientific 
litfht.  Of  this  phenomenon  we  have  an 
instiince  in  the  common  snake  of  Lngland. 
This  reptile  generates  twice  in  the  year — 
in  tile  autumn  brini^ing  forth  the  young 
alive, in  the  spring pnKlucingeitgs.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  .lames  K.  Johnson,  the  hirndo 
vulgaris  is  both  oviparous  and  vivapamus. 
He  likewise  states  that  the  ai»his,and  also 
the  wood-louse,  are  oviparous  in  some 
situations  and  seasons,  and  viviparous  in 
others;  and  that  all  these  animals  may 
be  made  to  brim?  forth  either  egi^s  nr  li\e 
yonuK  at  pleasure,  i)y  keeping  them  in  a 
particular  tem|Hniture,  ami  treating  th«m 
in  a  particular  manner. 

Inj'irrmation  derived  from  examining  the  ff^g* 
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of  fowls. — It  has  generally  been  the  custom, 
in  elucidating  the  subject  of  generation,  to 
examine  the  eggs  of  fowls  in  different 
stages,  from  the  first  appearance  of  organi- 
zation, until  the  time  when  the  chick 
breaks  forth  from  its  confinement  and  enters 
upon  a  more  perfect  state  of  existence.  As 
we  shall  probably  derive  advantage  from 
employing  a  few  minutes  in  adverting  to 
these  changes,  I  trust  you  will  excuse  the 
digression.  The  phenomena  produced  by 
incubation,  indeed,  are  so  interesting,  on 
account  of  their  exhibiting,  in  a  palpable 
form,  the  prngi-ess  of  fnetal  existence,  that 
they  have  been  studied  by  almost  every  re- 
spectable physiologist.  Writings  have  been 
left  on  this  subject  by  Aristotle,  Hippo- 
crates, Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  Har- 
vey, Malpighi,  Haller,  Hunter,  Blumen- 
bach,  and  many  others.  It  is  a  fact  undeni- 
ably established,  that  hen  birds  of  almost 
every  kind,  even  although  they  be  kept 
alone,  and  never  allowed  connexion  with 
the  cock,  will,  during  the  summer,  pro- 
duce eggs,  to  all  external  appearance  per- 
fect. Such  eggs  are  similar  in  size  to 
those  which  have  received  the  vivifying 
principle  during  the  act  of  impregnation; 
but  upon  the  application  of  heat,  they 
putrefy,  instead  of  producing  a  chick. 
Aristotle  and  Harvey  relate  that  many 
birds  can  be  made  to  lay  eggs  by  mere 
titillation.  Blumenbach  and  Sir  Everard 
Home  go  even  farther :  they  have  revived 
the  idea  which  Kerckring  formerly  enter- 
tained— that  in  virgin  animals,  ova  are 
constantly  growing  to  maturity  in  succes- 
sion; and,  during  the  time  of  heat,  are  im- 
perceptibly detached  from  the  ovarium  by 
the  spontaneous  action  of  the  fimbriae  of 
the  fallopian  tube;  that  they  are  dis- 
charged into  the  cavity  of  the  tube,  and 
perish  for  want  of  the  stimulus  aflorded 
by  the  male  semen  : — that  the  same  also 
occurs  in  the  human  subject. 

Another  circumstance  worthy  of  at- 
tention is,  that  one  copulation  is  suffi- 
cient to  render  fruitful  all  the  mature  eggs 
which  are  contained  within  the  hen's  body; 
so  that  if  a  common  hen,  during  the  spring, 
be  allowed  to  receive  the  cock  but  once, 
and  be  afterwards  separated  from  him,  she 
will  continue  to  lay  eggs,  to  the  number  of 
twelve  or  more,  one  on  each,  or  every 
second  day,  and  everj'  individual  egg  may 
produce  a  chick  ;  an  infallible  proof  that 
they  have  all  been  impregnated.  But  in 
this  instance  we  must  recollect,  that 
although  all  the  eggs  are  not  laid  on  the 
same  day,  still  there  is  but  one  generation 
fecundated,  and  therefore  that  the  hen  bird 
must  only  be  considered  a  multiparient 
animal,  as  the  sow,  bitch,  or  any  other. 
This  is  far  different  from  the  case  of  the 
aphis   which  I    have    before   mentioned, 


where  one  copulation  has  frequently  fecun- 
dated ten  distinct  generations. 

The  ovary,  which  in  the  fowl  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  contains  a 
large  number  of  ova,  of  different  sizes,  from 
that  of  a  walnut  to  a  mustard  seed,  con- 
sisting principally  of  the  yolk ;  the  most 
mature  of  these  become  impregnated,  and 
pass  one  by  one  into  the  oviduct  or  uterus, 
where  they  acquire  the  other  parts,  become 
more  perfectly  formed,  and  are  ultimately 
expelled  through  the  cloaca.  At  the  time 
of  expulsion,  they  consist  of  the  shell, 
which  is  brittle  and  porous ;  a  membrane, 
separable  into  two  or  more  layers,  imme- 
diately witliin,  and  closely  adhering  to  the 
shell,  called  the  external  membrane — the 
albunmt,  or  white — and  the  yolk,  or  vitellus, 
sun'ounded  by  a  very  thin  but  dense  mem- 
brane of  its  own.  On  the  upper  surface  of 
the  yolk  a  small  white  speck  is  apparent, 
called  the  cicatricula,  supposed  by  Harvey 
to  be  the  rudiment  of  the  future  bird. 
More  modern  observation,  however,  has 
proved  that  the  embryo  is  not  formed  within 
the  cicatricula,  but  close  beside  it — in  the 
amnios — which  becomes  visible  during  the 
hen's  sitting;  and  that  the  cicatricula  soon 
disappears.  Around  this  latter  body  t'^ere 
are  two  or  three  circles,  called  the  halones, 
the  use  of  which  has  never  been  explained; 
from  each  end  of  the  yolk  a  knotty  albu- 
minous cord,  named  the  chalaza, — or  vul- 
garly, the  tieddle, — is  extended  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  egg,  so  that  the  yolk,  being 
lighter  than  the  white,  always  floats  on  the 
surface,  while  the  egg  is  lying  onitsside,but 
is  prevented  from  rising  to  either  end  by 
the  chalazs!  acting  as  restraining  liga- 
ments ;  the  amnios,  therefore,  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  yolk,  is  always  nearest 
to  the  body  of  the  fowl  when  she  is  sitting, 
the  shell  and  membranes  only  intervening; 
so  that  the  warmth  derived  from  the 
mother  acts  with  full  force  upon  the  mi- 
nute organization  of  the  foetus.  It  is  re- 
markable, also,  that  at  the  large  end  of  the 
egg  the  layers  of  the  external  membrane 
are  separated  from  each  other,  and  contain 
a  small  portion  of  air,  by  chemical  analy- 
sis found  exactly  to  resemble  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  quantity  of  gas  increases  con- 
siderably during  incubation,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  afford  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
air,  by  means  of  absorption,  through  the 
shell,  for  purifying  the  blood  of  the  foetal 
chick.  Animal  warmth  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  bringing  to  maturity  the 
vivified  germ  contained  within  the  egg; 
it  is  merely  requisite  that  a  steady  and 
constant  temperature  be  applied,  of  about 
104°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  in  a  si- 
tuation where  the  external  air  can  be  ad- 
mitted. The  ostrich,  it  is  well  known, 
deposits  her  eggs,  just  below  the  surface, 
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among  the  loose  sand  in  the  arid  deserts  of 
Africa;  and  the  natural  heat  is  sufficient 
to  set  in  motion  the  dormant  spring  of 
life:  while  in  some  countries,  particularly 
Egypt,  hatching  is  entirely  an  artificial 
prcKCss,  conducted  in  ovens  built  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose;  and  the  pro- 
prietors obtain  a  livelihood  by  superin- 
tending the  process.  They  calculate  that 
in  this  mode  they  lose  one-third  of  all  the 
eggs  put  into  the  ovens  ;  and  guarantee  to 
the  owner  the  remaining  proportion  of 
chickens. 

We  shall  proceed  to  notice,  briefly,  the 
changes  which  take  place  during  incuba- 
tion, in  the  egg  of  a  common  fowl.  At 
the  end  of  twelve  liours,  the  cicatricula 
and  haloncs  have  increased,  and  near 
the  cicatricula  a  small  shining  spot  may 
be  observed,  which  is  the  amnios,  and 
encloses  the  foetus.  .\fter  twenty-four 
hours  the  chick  first  becomes  visible  within 
thcamonios;  it  appears  gelatinous,  formed 
of  two  oval  bodies,  joined  together  in  the 
centre,  liie  largest  of  which  is  the  head. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  day,  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  red  blood  is  seen  on  the  surface 
of  the  yolk  bag;— a  series  of  red  points  is 


discerned,  which  form  vessels,  and  become 
connected  with  the  chick  by  larger  trunks. 
The  trunk  of  all  these  veins  join  the  vena 
porttP,  while  the  arteries,  which  ramify 
upon  the  yolk  bag,  arise  from  the  mesen- 
teric. At  the  commencement  of  the  third 
day,  the  cicatricula  and  halones,  which 
had  hitherto  increased,  begin  to  disai)j>ear, 
and  the  heart  is  first  visible  ;  at  this  time 
the  spine  becomes  bent  into  a  curve,  and 
the  eyes  may  be  seen.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  day  a  vascular  membrane  begins  to 
form  about  the  navel,  and  increases  on  the 
following  days  with  such  rapidity,  that 
during  the  latter  half  of  incubation  it  ex- 
tends throughout  nearly  the  whole  inner 
surface  of  the  shell,  within  tiie  external 
membrane.  This  is  the  chorion,  and  seems 
to  supply  the  place  of  lungs  to  the  foetus. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  the  vessels  on 
the  yolk  bag  have  so  much  increased,  as  to 
cover  half  its  surface ;  at  this  time  the 
limbs  api)car.  Voluntary  motion  is  ob- 
served on  the  sixth  day,  and  ossification 
commences  on  the  ninth.  On  the  four- 
teenth the  feathers  are  first  seen.  On  the 
outside  of  the  umbilical  sheath  there  are 
some  folds  of  the  intestines^  with  which  the 


A,  the  rxtemal  Kiirfarc  of  Ihf  broken  »hell — B,  the 
rhorloii  within  the  exteriinl  incmbrane  of  the 
Khvll,  oil  which  nrc  itcrn  rumlfyint;  the  liraiichei 
of  ('(',  the  iimbiliinl  nrlcrle«-I),  the  yolk  t)ng 
olUched  tu  the  body  by  £,  the  ductus  vitcU«>- 


inleatinalis,  by  the  Hidr  of  which  are  ebirrTed, 
riinniiiK  down,  tlie  uinblilcHl  iirterii-H,  on  their 
cmiTKing  from  l|io  lindy— K,  f'ild»  of  ihc  intc«- 
tinc  protruding  at  the  iimbilii'U*— G,  the  botly 
uf  lliv  bird. 
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yolk  bag  is  connected  by  a  short  process, 
being  a  continuation  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  called  ductus  vitelln-iutestinalh.  On 
the  seventeenth  day  the  arteries  of  the  cho- 
rion are  so  much  enlarged  as  to  be  capable 
of  receiving  size  injection.  On  the  nine- 
teenth the  chick  can  ntter  sounds,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  yolk  bag  are  found  with- 
in the  abdomen.  On  the  twentieth  all  the 
yolk  bag  has  entered  the  abdomen,  which 
closes  upon  it.  On  the  twenty-first  the 
chick  breaks  its  prison,  and  enters  upon 
a  second  life.  These  two  preparations 
demonstrate,  in  a  clear  manner,  a  part  of 
these  changes.  The  first  is  the  chick  of  a 
turkey — whose  period  of  incubation  is 
tliirty  days — at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
w  eek,  drawn  out  of  tlie  shell.  The  arte- 
ries of  tlie  chorion  are  injected  with  quick- 
silver. 

In  the  course  of  incubation  the  white  is 
constantly  diminishing,  while  the  quantity 
of  air  contained  in  the  shell  is  much  in- 
creased, and  becomes  diffused  within  the 
external  membrane,  all  around,  except  at 
the  small  end,  affording  a  very  large  sur- 
face in  close  proximity  to  the  chorion.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  if  tiie  shell  be 
varnished  the  chick  dies  ;  and  from  this 
we  infer  that  the  blood  circulating  over  the 
chorion  is  altered  by  its  exposure  to  the  at- 
mospheric air  contained  within  the  shell. 
Death  will  in  the  same  manner  occur  if 
the  parent  be  too  assiduous  in  sitting;  and 
for  this  reason,  persons  who  have  the 
management  of  fowls  never  allow  a  hen  to 
be  fed  upon  the  nest.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  also,  that  the  humours  of 
the  egg  furnish  nourishment  to  the 
foetus;  —  the  white,  which  decreases  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  fa?tus  grows,  feeding 
it  while  within  the  egg; — and  the  yolk, 
which  is  taken  into  its  abdomen  just  before 
it  breaks  the  shell,  sustaining  it  after  being 
hatched,  until  it  is  strong  enough  to  digest 
such  extraneous  food  as  it  can  find :  so  that 
there  is  afforded  to  the  fcetal  chick  a  nutri- 
ent fluid  for  its  support,  which  may  be 
likened  to  the  milk  of  the  mammalia, until 
such  time  as  it  can  convert  and  assimilate 
grain.  It  has  been  a  point  of  dispute 
whether  the  yolk-bag  entered  the  intestinal 
canal,  or  merely  lodged  within  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity,  until  its  contents  were  con- 
sumed. Blumenbach  says  he  never  disco- 
vered any  true  yolk  in  the  intestines :  he 
thinks,  therefore,  the  bag  is  only  received 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  that 
the  vessels  ramifying  on  its  inner  surface 
themselves  absorb  the  nutritious  matter, 
and  carry  it,  by  means  of  the  ductus  vi- 
tello  intestinalis,  into  the  system  of  the 
chick.  A  fortnight  after  it  has  quitted  the 
shell  the  yolk  is  entirely  consumed;  and 
fioni  this  time  the  only  remaining  trace 
is  a  kind  of  cicatrix  on  the  surface  of  the 


intestine.  This  preparation  of  a  common 
fowl,  two  days  before  being  hatched,  shews 
the  mode  in"  which  the  yolk-bag  is  received 
into  the  abdomen,  through  the  dilated  um- 
bilicus. 


A,  the  yolk  hag  passing  into  the  abdomen  at  B, 
tlie  umbilicus— C,  the  body  of  the  bird. 

We  shall  proceed  to  discuss  the  theories 
of  generation  at  our  next  meeting. 


ON  DENTITION; 

WITH   AN 

ATTEMPT  TO  EXHIBIT  THE  OCCASIONAL 

PRESENCE  OF  CERTAIN  DISEASED 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  BODY, 

As  connected  with  its  Irregular  States. 

By  Dr.  Ashburner. 
[ContiDued  from  page  436.] 


Those  physicians  who  are  led  by  the 
line  of  tlieir  practice  to  treat  the  ail- 
ments of  women,  should  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  anxiety  or  grief  is  apt 
sometimes  to  be  attended  by  irritation 
in  the  neck  of  the  womb,  and  a  dis- 
charge of  muco-albuminous  matter,  ac- 
companied by  pain  in  the  back  and  some 
prolapsus.  This  condition  I  have  seen 
concomitant  with  pain  in  the  fauces, 
extending  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and 
round  the  alveolar  arch.  In  other  cases, 
grief  and    anxiety  are  attended  by  a 
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tiiarked  expresJsion  of  countenance,  a 
ti^htlyclosfd  jaw,an(l  pain  in  the  fauces, 
iiijstrils,  and  around  tlie  tcctli. 

A  liiifhly-respectable  and  wortliv  per- 
son liavinof  been  observed  liy  me  to 
evince  very  keen  feelings,  tboiii^^li  bis 
*:;oud  ])rinciplcs  enabled  liiin  to  coni- 
iiiand  tbeui  to  a  certain  extent,  was  re- 
quested to  su])])lv  nie  with  a  note  of 
bis  ease;  and  as  it  is  illustrative  of  the 
point  under  discussion,  be  has  been 
obliiiiiifr  enou<jh  to  allow  nie  to  subjoin 
it.  He  says,  "  From  my  cliiltlhood  I 
have  been  what  is  commonly  called  a 
Jier*  ous  subject ;  and  w  hen  about  fif- 
teen years  old,  suffered  severely  with 
bcadacbe.  Up  to  twontv-two  years,  I 
was  of  a  very  confined  liabit  of  body ; 
at  which  time,  eiian<jiiiff  my  residence 
from  the  east  of  Loudon  to  west,  the 
state  of  my  bowels  suddenly  elianged, 
and  I  suffered  severely  from  diaiTlio-a, 
which  continued,  more  or  less,  for  tiiree 
years.  I  then  mani( d,  and  being  more 
settled,  found  myself  better  ;  but  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  some  circumstances  oc- 
curring' that  caused  much  anxiety  of 
mind,  the  diarrhoea  returned  in  an  ag- 
gravated form,  and  I  consulted  several 
of  the  faculty  withijut  effect.  At  length 
it  abated,  but  ever  since  (a  period  of 
more  than  twenty  years)  I  have  been 
much  troubled  with  my  bowels,  which 
never  act  sufficiently  without  the  aid  of 
medicine.  At  about  thirty-nine,  I  had 
a  sudden  attack  of  pain  in  my  left 
temple,  which  I  believe  to  be  tic  dou- 
loureux. I  suffered  dreadfully  for  a 
fortnight,  when  the  pain  subsided.  I 
continue  to  have  attacks  at  uncertain  in- 
tervals, more  particularly  if  mv  mind 
be  much  disturbed.  This  complaint  \\  ill 
.sometimes  yield  to  metlicine,  but  the  best 
rcmedv  I  find  is  a  blister,  which  1  have 
siinietinics  kept  o|ien  ior  three  \\  eeks  ; 
liut  from  niy  nerves  having  lieen  latterly 
niucii  shaken,  I  cannot  bear  the  irrita- 
tion of  this  remedy  now  for  so  long  a 
period. 

"At  forty-twt)  years  of  age,  being 
iiiider  great  anxiety  of  mind,  in  conse- 
i|iienee  of  my  son's  dangerous  illness, 
I  (<iund  that  my  teetii  in  the  lower  jaw 
were  so  lender  (as  1  :it  fir>t  supposed 
from  cold),  that  I  could  not  bear  t(>i)rush 
ibeni  as  usual ;  and  my  distress  of  mind 
increasing,  1  i)ecame  conscious  of  a 
change  in  the  shape  of  the  jaw,  which 
eonlraeled  so  iiinch  tliat  the  fiont  teeth, 
wliiiii  belore  were  almost  cmu,  la])ped 
o>  cr  cuclj  other.     Mcutiuuing  this  to  a 


medical  gentleman,  I  got  laughed  at  for 
my  pains ;  but  being  perfectly  con- 
vinced of  the  fact,  I  Ik-hc  carefully 
watched  the  state  of  my  teeth,  and  inva- 
riably find,  that  whenever  my  mind  is 
disturbed  by  any  unexpected  circum- 
stance, they  suffer  also,  eillier  by  laji- 
ping  more,  or  becoming  more  tender. 
On  one  occasion  I  suspected  a  decayed 
tooth,  for  I  suffered  great  pain ;  and  I 
consulted  a  dentist,  who  assured  me  that 
tiie  tooth  was  sound.  After  a  lew  davs 
I  had  paralysis  of  the  right  half  of  the 
lower  lip,  which  continued  for  about  a 
month.  I  am  at  this  time,  being  forty- 
five  years  old,  suffering  from  teiideniess 
in  ray  lower  teeth,  w  hich  I  attrii)ute  to 
grief  at  the  expected  fatal  termination 
of  a  daughter's  illness,  who  has  been 
confined  to  bed  seven  months,  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  the  use  of  a  tooth- 
brush has  caused  ine  great  pain." 

Mr.  Bell,  in  bis  work  on  tlie  Teeth, 
treating  of  constitutional  neuralgia, 
says  (p.  315),  "  It  appears  that  no  cause 
operates  more  frequently  in  producing, 
or  at  least  in  increasing  the  disease*,  than 
any  violent  mental  agitation  or  long- 
continued  anxiet}'.  Numerous  eases 
have  come  under  my  notice,  the  origin 
of  w  bich  could  be  traced  to  the  loss  of 
near  friends  and  relatives,  a  sudden  re- 
verse of  fortune,  disappointment  of  long- 
cherished  and  ardent  no])es,  and  similar 
causes  of  mental  depression  ;  and  in  al- 
most all  cases,  such  circumstances  occur- 
ring during  an  interval  of  relief,  or  even 
after  the  disease  has  itceii  apparently 
cured,  will  be  likely  to  occasion  its  re- 
turn." It  is  well  that  the  observation 
of  these  coincidences  has  been  noted  by 
so  scientific  a  w  riter. 

The  costive  state  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  for  the  most  part  concomitant 
with  neuralgia  as  it  is  with  spasm.  It 
has  already  been  remarked,  that  chil- 
dren wlio  sufier  from  coin  nlsi(Wis,  or 
from  any  degree  of  them  in  the  ioriii  of 
spasm,  or  indeed  from  most  of  the  |iarLs 
of  the  develofimental  disorder,  are  (jene- 
rally  liable  to  a  confined  stati-  of  the 
bowels.  A  boy  three  years  and  a  month 
old  had  only  just  coinjdettMl  his  denti- 
tion oi"  twenty  teeth  ;  he  was  an  uncom- 
monly fair  child,  w  itli  liglit  hair.  Dur- 
ing tlie  course  of  his  dentition  be  bad 
nj)(ui  several  occasions  suH'ered  from  le- 
ver, and  breaking  out  ai)out  bis  inniith 
and  behind  bis  ears.  I.iiltirly  be  bad 
been  very  costive  ;  and  if  his  ninilier  ne- 
glected tu  give  him  some  medicine,  he 
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went  four  days  without  a  stool,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  alarmed  her  much,  for  it 
was  attended  with  fretfulness  and  over- 
powering' sleep.  He  started  in  his  sleep ; 
and  he  occasionally  snored  very  loudly 
— "  unnaturally,"  as  she  expressed  it.  A 
dose  of  castor  oil,  or  of  senna  tea,  pro- 
duced a  large  scybalous  motion,  and  the 
hoy  obtained  relief,  and  became  lively 
and  playful.  He  was  one  day  seized  with 
a  fit,  fell  down,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and 
g'nashed  his  teeth ;  he  threw  himself 
about  so  much,  that  she  thought  he  must 
be  much  hurt,  and  she  tried  to  hold  him, 
but  he  was  too  strong  for  her ;  she  had 
no  power  over  him ;  she  lifted  him  on  a 
bed  as  well  as  she  could,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  neighbour,  and  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  "  snoring 
asleep  like."  She  gave  him  castor  oil 
as  soon  as  she  could,  and  he  was  quite 
relieved  in  four  hours.  The  phenomena 
were  here  evidently  connected  with  a 
costive  condition.  Was  that  costiveness 
in  any  way  connected  with  a  state  of 
brain  influenced  by  the  in-egular  and 
tardy  development  of  the  teeth  ?  There 
Avas  no  room  at  the  back  of  the  boy's 
mouth  for  any  more  teeth,  nor  did  there 
seem  to  be  the  usual  spaces  indicative 
of  a  preparation  which  is  g-radually 
made  for  the  coming  up  of  the  first  per- 
manent molarcs.  Were  the  capsules  of 
these  molares  unduly  pressed  upon  ?  If 
the  last  teeth  had  not  been  very  good,  I 
should  have  proposed  their  removal ;  as 
it  was,  I  recommended  senna  and  prunes, 
and  milk  of  sulpjiur,  to  be  taken  alter- 
nately at  bed-time  ;  and  with  a  view  of 
in\  igorating  the  frame  and  encouraging- 
development,  a  residence,  if  possible,  in 
the  country. 

Costiveness  may  be  idiopathic.  The 
intestine  itself  may  be  in  a  slug-gish 
state,  the  villous  surface  having  been 
developed  with  an  anormal  want  of  its 
due  share  of  nei-ve ;  but  there  is  gene- 
rally a  coincident  error  of  some  other 
part  of  the  dermoid  system.  In  some 
constitutions  there  is,  if  the  jaws  and 
teeth  lie  not  consentaneously  developed, 
a  costive  state  of  bowels,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  relieve  the  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  consequences  of  their  apathy,  by  the 
establishment  of  an  irritation  upon  the 
skin.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  case  of  ur- 
ticaria without  having  been  able  to  trace 
some  connexion  between  the  complaint 
of  the  skin,  and  an  anormal  develop- 
ment of  the  teeth  and  jaws.  The  sub- 
jects of  urticaria  are  most  frequently 


persons  of  a  costive  habit  of  body,  and 
commonly  freely  moved  by  magnesia 
taken  as  an  aperient — the  presence  of 
acidity,  or  the  passage  of  acrid  bile,  be- 
ing the  most  usual  antecedent  of  the  ur- 
ticarious  eruption.  I  requested  a  gen- 
tleman to  give  me,  in  answer  to  some 
queries,  a  note  of  the  symptoms  which 
he  had  detailed  to  me  in  consultation  ; 
and  with  his  permission  I  append  it. 
This  gentleman  is  32  years  of  age,  of  a 
nervous  and  bilious  temperament,  with 
dark  hair  and  eyes.  He  has  lost  his  se- 
cond bicuspids  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
has  all  his  other  teeth  except  the  four 
last  molares,  for  which  he  has  not  room 
in  the  jaw. 

"  I  cannot,"  he  says,  "  remember  the 
time  when  I  was  not  occasionally  teazed 
with  nettle  rash  ;  but  I  never  heard,  till 
you  told  me,  that  the  complaint  had  any 
thing  to  do  Mith  my  teeth  and  jaws. 
When  I  was  a  boy  my  nose  used  to 
bleed  very  often,  and  the  key  of  the 
house-door  put  down  my  back  g-enerally 
stopped  it.  I  remember  upon  one  occa- 
sion it  bled  in  a  copious  stream,  and  I 
lost  about  a  pint  in  a  few  minutes.  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  picking  my  nose;  it 
used  to  itch ;  and  the  desire  to  relieve  it 
by  putting  my  finger  into  the  right  nos- 
tril was  irresistible,  and  this  brought  on 
the  bleeding-  It  was  an  observation  of 
my  mother's,  that  my  nose  bled  if  I  was 
for  a  few  days  free  from  nay  nettle  rash. 
Sometimes  the  eruption  kept  me  awake 
in  a  feverish  state  all  night.  I  used  to 
take  calomel  often,  and  rhubarb  and 
magnesia.  I  do  not  remember  what  did 
me  most  good  in  this  complaint  when  I 
was  young- ;  certainly  I  find  your  soda 
and  mercury  alterative  lozenge,  and 
magnesia,  are  the  medicines  which  re- 
lie^e  me  most  speedily.  In  reply  to 
your  question  about  moaning  in  my 
sleep,  I  may  mention  a  circumstance 
that  I  remember  well.  When  I  was 
ten  years  old  I  went  on  a  visit  into  Nor- 
folk, aud  slept  in  the  next  room  to  an  old 
gentleman,  who  was  considerably  an- 
noyed by  hearing  me  moan  in  the  night ; 
and  he  came  several  times  every  night 
to  awake  me,  as  much  for  my  sake — for 
he  thought  I  must  be  in  great  distress — 
as  for  his  own.  I  used  to  start  in  my 
sleep  very  often  ;  and  I  always  perspire 
a  good  deal  in  the  night.  At  seventeen 
it  was  thought  I  was  going  into  a  con- 
sumption ;  I  had  very  severe  headaches, 
a  hollow  cough,  constant  starting  at 
night,  aud  heavy  perspii-ations.     Every 
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body  was  very  kind  to  me  ;  and  I  could 
not  help  feeling'  low  that  I  was  an  ob- 
ject of  so  much  compassion.  At  this 
time  I  have  understood  that  my  breath 
was  so  offensive  that  people  did  not  like 
to  sit  in  the  same  room  with  me.  I  could 
not  read,  or  apply  my  mind  to  any  occu- 
pation that  required  thoug'ht.  Study 
made  my  eyes  and  my  head  ache  se- 
verely, and  produced  a  feeling'  of  sick- 
ness and  gnef  which  was  intolerable. 
The  most  comfortable  condition  in  which 
I  could  place  myself,  Mas  huddling  up 
under  a  cloak  unou  some  chairs,  for  I 
was  often  very  cnilly,  and  my  headache 
and  shiver  were  relieved  by  sleep.  About 
my  bowels,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  they 
were  invariably  costive.  I  used  often 
to  g^o  eight  or  nine  days  without  a  visit 
to  the  temple.  I  have  had  at  different 
times  manv  ideas  about  the  kinds  of 
food  that  brought  on  mv  nettle  rash. 
Vinegar  and  all  acids  produce  it.  I  am 
very  fond  of  pickles,  but  dare  not  eat 
them.  Wine  of  all  kinds  used  to  bring' 
on  my  wheals  and  itching.  I  do  not 
think  it  does  now.  Shrimps  have 
brought  them  on.  I  never  tasted  mus- 
cles, so  I  cannot  answer;  but  I  never 
observed  that  periwinkles,  or  cockles,  or 
oysters,  did  me  any  harm.  I  have  no 
great  fancy  for  vegetables ;  I  prefer 
meat;  and  most  frequently  eat  it  with- 
out any  thing  but  bread.  *  The  habit  of 
tearing  my  finger  nails  I  have  had  for 
years;  and  I  have  always  had  a  great 
desire  to  iiick  the  little  hard  inequalities 
out  of  bau  pa})cr.  Many  a  time  I  have 
grieved  at  having  injured  a  borrowed 
bftok,  by  unconsciously  picking  a  hole 
in  it  in  tearing  out  a  little  lump  from 
the  ])aper.  The  temjitation  was  irresis- 
tible." 

A  curious  circumstance  relating  to  the 
accession  of  attacks  of  urticaria,  pur- 
pura, and  some  other  diseases  of  tlie 
skin,  is,  that  they  are  often  atteiuled  by 
one  of  two  states  of  ner\ous  system: — 
some  degree,  however  sliyht,  of  mental 
clearness  or  excitement ;  or  a  sense  of 
deliility,  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
wliich  succreds  loss  of  blood.  In  anor- 
nial  (bntitioii,  the  accession  of  tlie  nisus 
of  dcviicipment  apj)ears  alwavs  to  be  at- 
teudi'd  with  some  additional  energy  of 
morbid  aetion  in  a  disease  r)f  the  skin 
whicb  may  liappen  to  be  coineidrnt  with 
it.  This  (il><(r\alion  mav  easily  be  ve- 
rified by  an  attention  to  the  ent|)ti()iis  to 
which  eliildrcn  are  lial)le  (hiring  denti- 
lion.     \\'arls  itch  and  arc  troublesome 


on  the  fingers  of  boys  who  happen  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  nisus.  In 
general,  if  a  lad  have  porrigo  scutellata, 
and  any  circumstance  tends  to  e.xcite  his 
mind,  it  mav  be  observed  that  the  surface 
of  the  heatf  is  troublesome  to  him — not 
always  perhaps.  A  person  who  stam- 
mers, if  the  fault  is  connected  with  auor- 
mal  dentition,  will  at  times  find  himself 
much  more  nervous  than  at  others.  A 
gentleman  cutting  wise  teeth  found  that 
a  homy  scab  under  the  angle  of  his 
lower  jaw  troubled  him  bv  itcliing  into- 
lerably, for  three  months  before  he  cut  a 
tooth.  When  the  process  was  complete, 
the  scab  vanished. 

An  argument  is  very  often  made 
use  of  against  my  views,  under  the 
idea  that  it  is  a  final  objection,  as 
well  as  a  flital  blow.  Those  who 
oppose  unphiloso])hically  and  contro- 
versially the  search  after  truth,  may  re- 
main satisfied  that  they  have  every  thing 
their  own  «  ay.  Positions  I  have  never 
advocated  have,  by  these  weak  people, 
been  put  into  my  mouth.  It  has  been 
said,  "  these  inconveniences  asserted  to 
be  coincident  with  some  conditions  of 
anormal  develoj)ments  of  the  teeth  and 
jaws,  cannot  possibly  have  any  connex- 
ion with  them,  since,  if  they  had,  they 
would  be  always  in  the  same  state, 
whereas  we  know  that  many  persons 
M  ho  stammer  experience  the  impediment 
from  causes  which  can  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  teeth." 

Controversialists,  without  being  aware 
of  it,  often  talk  great  nonsense.  Stam- 
mering is  sometimes  better,  sometimes 
worse  ;  sometimes  linked  with  anormal 
development,  sometimes  not.  Occa- 
sionally, like  a  nermanent  .squint,  like 
permanent  blindness,  like  permanent 
deafness,  it  has  commenced  m  alliance 
with  an  anonnal  condition  of  some  de- 
velopment, and  habit  has  fixed  it  incu- 
rably, or  the  "  temporartj  derangement  nf 
or(/onization"  has  beccmic  i)ennanent. 
One  or  another  particular  train  of  events 
is  not  necessarily  continuous;  it  may 
suddenly  ap]>ear,  and  as  suddenly  cease. 
A  person  subject  to  epi!e])sy  is  not 
always  in  fits.  In  most  cases  where 
the  process  preparatory  to  cutting  the 
wise  teeth  goes  on  for  years,  the  effort 
at  devebqiment  is  repeatidly  made,  and 
subsicbs  again.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
room  in  the  jaws  for  the  teeth  to  come 
through  into  their  places.  (Jradually 
an  increase  of  growtii  takes  jdaee.  The 
l»ressure  of  tiie  devcliqiing  tooth,  or  of 
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the  neig'hbouring'  jaw-bone,  may  ope- 
rate in  destroying^  tlie  l>ulp  of  tlie  tooth 
next  before  it.  Perhaps  the  first  mo- 
laris  may  be  so  situated  in  respect  of  its 
nerve  and  blood-vessels,  that  it  is  the 
first  to  suffer.  Its  decay,  especially  if 
tlie  corresponding  tooth  en  the  other 
side  decays,  arrests  most  frequently  the 
fits  of  irritation  to  which  the  cutaneous 
disease  was  liable,  provided  space  be 
afforded  by  this  circumstance  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  jaw.  How  is  it  that, 
where  complaints  of  the  skin  are  vica- 
rious with  hemicrania,  or  with  sick 
headache,  these  mischiefs  vanish  upon 
the  re-establishment  of  the  cutaneous 
disease ;  and  if  they  be  coincident  with 
the  anormal  progTcss  of  development, 
tliey  all  vanish  tog-ether  when  trains  of 
haraiony  and  perfection  are  restored.^ 
In  a  case  of  obstinate  headache  that 
would  yield  to  no  medicine,  I  had  an 
issue  inserted  in  the  left  arm.  The  man 
was  a  tailor,  and  a  very  highly  nervous 
subject.  The  drain  relieved  him  efTec- 
tually.  At  the  end  of  eight  months 
erysipelas  attacked  his  arm,  and  his  life 
was  in  danger.  The  issue  was  poulticed 
till  it  healed.  Soon  the  headaches  re- 
turned, and  were  again  relieved  by  pro- 
ducing the  eruption  on  the  arm  and 
tliigh  alternately,  which  the  fiiction  of 
tartar  emetic  ointment  produces.  I  lost 
sight  of  this  man,  who  was  an  object  of 
interest  to  me,  for  at  nine  and  twenty 
he  had  no  room  in  his  mouth  for  his  four 
wise  teeth,  of  wjiich  I  was  anxious  to 
watch  the  cutting. 

Cerebral  irritation  may  manifest  itself 
by  either  of  the  two  opposite  conditions 
of  mucous  surface,  diarrhoea  or  costive- 
ness ;  and  it  may  be  partially  or  very 
greatly  relieved  by  the  establishment  of 
an  irritation  on  the  skin,  which  is  more 
or  less  productive  of  the  presence  of  a 
secreted  fluid.  The  developmental  dis- 
order, or  infantile  remittent  fever,  or  de- 
gree of  hydrocephalus,  has  thus  far  been 
analyzed  in  relation  to  some  of  its  signs. 
In  showing  that  it  exists  in  some  of  its 
parts  in  those  constitutions  in  which  a 
normal  development  has  not  taken  place, 
in  connexion  with  some  diseased  con- 
ditions of  skin,  we  trace  its  history 
through  years,  and  leani  the  intimate 
coincidence  that  exists  between  disor- 
dered states  of  dentition,  of  mucous  sur- 
faces, and  of  external  covering  of  the 
body.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  detail 
numerous  cases  that  have  f\\llen  under 
my  observation,  to  bear  out  the  positions 


I  am  endeavouring  to  establish.  The 
desire  not  to  be  too  diffuse  restrains  my 
illustrations ;  and  some  of  them  are 
necessarily  checked,  from  the  complica- 
tions that  attend  them,  since  they  would 
drag  on  the  consideration  of  questions 
divergent  from  a  logical  train  of  propo- 
positions.  Thus,  in  considering  costive- 
ness  as  a  part  of  the  developmental  dis- 
order, occuning  in  a  case  of  urticaria, 
we  are  compelled  to  enter  into  conside- 
rations out  of  their  place,  to  exhibit  the 
relation  of  this  diseased  condition  of  the 
sldn  with  anormal  dentition.  In  quite 
a  contrary  state  of  alimentary  canal,  co- 
incident, too,  with  anormal  dentition,  one 
of  dian-hoja,  accompanied  by  atrophy,  I 
have  remarked  the  existence  of  mollus- 
cous tumors  of  the  head,  face,  and  neck. 
I  have  had  several  cases  in  which  waits 
about  the  forehead  and  fingers  accom- 
panied anormal  dentition  and  develop- 
mental disorder.  A  lady  called  upon 
me  one  morning,  to  consult  me  about 
her  own  health.  As  she  was  going  away, 
she  asked  what  was  good  for  warts :  her 
son,  nine  years  of  ag"e,  had  his  fingers 
covered  with  them.  He  was  a  healthy 
boy,  but  backward  in  shedding  his  teeth. 
She  had  left  him  in  the  carriage,  and  I 
requested  to  see  him.  I  found  a  boy 
rather  tall  for  his  age,  with  a  pale,  waxj, 
and  very  greasy  countenance;  histongue 
had  the  raspberry-and-cream  character. 
He  had  a  very  costive  habit  of  body. 
Upon  enquiry,  I  found  he  had  several  of 
the  distinctive  signs  of  the  remittent  dis- 
order ;  but  as  no  body  had  taken  parti- 
cular notice  that  he  started  and  per- 
spired at  night,  and  had  veiy  often,  after 
doing  his  school  exercises,  a  flushed 
face  and  a  sick  headache,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  he  was  a  healthy  boy.  He 
had  shed  four  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw, 
which  were  replaced  ;  two  central  in- 
cisors in  the  lower  jaw  were  growing 
up  ;  the  two  lateral  inferior  incisors 
were  persistent.  All  the  deciduous  mo- 
lares  were  decayed,  and  the  fii-st  per- 
manent molares  were  yellow  imperfectl}-- 
foi-med  teeth.  I  told  the  mother  that  a 
dentist  could  cure  the  warts  by  putting 
the  mouth  to  rights:  that  I  had  fre- 
quently seen  warts  on  the  h<ands,  which 
had  vanished  when  the  development  of 
the  teeth  had  become  complete. 

A  young  woman,  aged  nineteen,  of  a 
fair  complexion,  tall,  and  of  lymphatic 
embonpoint,  the  servant  of  a  patient,  was 
sent  to  me  lately  for  an  opinion  upon  a 
phlegmon  which  had  formed  on  the  back 
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of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger 
of  the  rig'ht  hand.  It  was  connected 
with  a  molluscous  wart,  and  tiiere  were 
two  more  warts  of  the  same  character 
attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  tlie  next 
fore-fintjer.  The  whole  of  the  hack  of 
the  hand  was  piifiV,  fnmi  the  intlamnia- 
tion.  Poultices  with  linsced-nieal  did 
very  little  sjood.  There  ajjpcartd  to  be 
no  tendency  to  fonn  healthy  ])us. 
This  was  remarked  hy  Mr.  West,  a  me- 
dical irentlenian  who  was  with  me  at  the 
time;  and  he  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  my  declaring  that  a  good 
maturation  would  take  ])lace  if  the 
girl  should  cut  her  wisdom  teeth.  The 
mouth  was  exainined,  and  it  was  found 
that  she  had  thirty  ti'cth ;  the  two  last 
molares  in  the  lower  jaw  had  not  pro- 
truded :  they  were  covered  with  thick 
cartilaginous  gum.  I  pointed  out  the 
ras])herry-aTKl -cream  tongue.  The  girl 
refusing  to  have  the  gums  divided,  had 
directions  to  take  si.\  grains  of  calomel 
at  night,  senna  tea  and  Epsom  salts  in 
the  morning,  and  to  go  on  poulticing. 
Two  days  afterwards,  the  hand  becoming 
rather  worse,  she  applied  to  have  her 
gums  lanced.  They  were  freely  cut, 
and  in  another  couple  of  days  she  called 
again  to  shew  me  that  licr  hajid  was 
well.  Dr.  Rigby  happening  to  be  with 
nie  at  this  time,  1  called  his  attention  to 
the  case. 

[To  be  continued.] 

PRACTICAL  REMARKS 

UN 

HOT    AIR    BATHS    AND 
FUMIGATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Bkfore  I  enter  upon  tlic  proper  subject 
t»f  tile  following  remarks,  I  may,  periiaps, 
br  prrniitti'd  to  (iH'cr  a  few  lirict Observa- 
tions on  tiie  modes  of  bathing  in  ordinary 
use  :  I  shall  then  jirocced,  w  ith  all  the  »x- 
piicitiiesstlialniav  be  re(|uired,to  treat  of" 
not  air  baths  and  fumigations,  witii  re- 
ference chiefly  to  their  therapeutic  effi- 
cacy,—and  in  doing  so,  it  shall  be  my 
aim,  as  much  as  p«issif)le,  to  keep  ihe 
main  point  of  practical  utility  constantly 
in  \iew. 

.\s  to  cold  water  baths,  fresh  or  salt, 
or  shower  baths,  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  particular  olj.Nervalious  are  neces- 
Nar^ — exeeiit  that,  perlia|)>,  uilh  re;faril 
to  sca-liathnii,"^   1  shoidd  bt  inclined  to 


express  an  opinion,  that  its  virtues  are 
rather  overrated  for  their  supposed  ef- 
fects in  skin  complaints.  Sea-bathing 
is  too  indiscriminately  used :  persons 
commonly  have  recourse  to  it  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  they  ha\  e  heard  it 
reconunended  to  others  who  required  it. 
As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  must 
say  thati  haveseldomknown  sea-batliiug 
to  effect  any  permanent  good  in  affec- 
tions of  the  skin  :  on  the  contrary,  many 
persons  attribute  tlie  origin  of  such  com- 
])laints  to  bathing  in  sea-water.  It  is 
often  unadvisedly  resorted  to  by  weakly 
patients  as  proper  to  give  tone  to  the 
system  :  but  much  aggravation  of  their 
weaknesses  and  maladies  is  frequently 
the  only  result.  The  test  of  the  efhcacy 
of  sea-bathing  is  simple.  It  can  never 
be  tonic  in  its  effects  unless  wiien  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  glow  on  tlie  skin, 
accompanied  by  increased  cheerfulness 
and  activity:  whereas,  in  but  too  great 
a  proportion  of  instances,  it  is  fidlow  ed 
only  oy  chilliness,  lassitude,  and  head- 
ache. 

Wann  water  baths,  when  resorted  to 
for])ainsin  the  joints,  s])asms,and  simi- 
lar (lisordei-s,  ought  to  be  taken  at  much 
higher  temperatures  tlian  they  usually 
are :  and  the  heat  of  the  bath  ought  to 
be  kept  uj>  by  frequent  additions  of  hot 
water.  The  patient  ought  also  to  re- 
main immersed  in  the  warm  water  bath 
generally  for  half  an  hour,  three-quar- 
ters, or  even  more — until,  in  fact,  a  ^tate 
approaching  .syncope  is  produced.  I 
would  add,  that  it  is  often  adviseable  to 
infuse  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  sub- 
carbonate  of  soda  in  the  warm  water 
bath  as  a  good  means  of  softening 
hardened  cuticle,  and  favouring  in- 
creased jierspiratioii  afterwanls.  In  pru- 
riginous  afl'ections,  perha])s,  a  tempera- 
ture as  low  as  94"  or  iiif^,  or  even  10 
degrees  lower,  may  be  found  most  bene- 
ficial, as  well  as  most  comfortable;  but 
the  patient  ^iiould  remain  iu  the  bath 
for  a  lengthened  period  —  from  one  to 
two  Inmrs. 

The  d'luc/ie,  warm  or  C(dd,  is  a  mode 
of  bathing  that  deserves  more  atteulion 
than  it  has  hitherto  met  with  iu  this 
country.  A  C(dumn  of  w  ater  being  made 
to  jet  with  force  from  a  small  orifice, 
constitutes  this  form  of  bath,  and  for  pri- 
vate use  may  be  conveniently  managed 
by  employ  iug  for  the  purpose  the  jiarden- 
engine  puni|i,  as  almost  any  degree  of 
force  can  be  gi\en  to  it.  I»ut  a  niodifi- 
eation  of  thedoui'he,  in  whieh  iiot  >a|)our 
is  Used  in  lieu  of  water,  and  directed  to 
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the  part  affected,  is  attended  with  supe- 
rior advantages.  This  kind  of  bath, 
however,  is  best  administered  at  some  of 
the  regular  bathing  establishments. 

A  good  vapour  bath,  constructed  on 
proper  principles,  ought  to  be  so  con- 
trived as  to  keep  its  lowest  part  hottest ; 
it  should  also  have  an  abundant  supply 
of  vapour  at  the  disposal  and  under  the 
perfect  control  of  the  patient  or  his  at- 
tendant. The  head  should  not  be  en- 
closed in  this  sort  of  bath,  except,  per- 
haps, where  it  may  be  desirable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  presence  of  pulmonary  dis- 
ease :  and  then  the  management  with 
regard  to  temperature  and  duration 
should  besuperintendedby  the  physician. 

Of  late,  there  have  been  many  contri- 
vances advertised  for  the  administration 
of  vapour  baths,  of  a  portable  descrip- 
tion. They  are  all  too  ill  constructed,  and 
altogether  too  extemporaneously  fabri- 
cated, to  be  useful.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  portable  vapour  bath  that  deserves 
the  recommendation  of  the  profession, 
except  the  one  invented  by  my  friend. 
Captain  Jekyll,  of  the  navy:  it  is  so 
well  adapted  for  the  ends  in  view,  that 
it  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  desired,  and 
is  now  generally  adopted  in  the  fami- 
lies of  very  many  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men. The  humid  sulphur  vapour  bath, 
as  advertised,  begins  with  a  misnomer 
in  the  first  place,  and  is  nothing  more 
than  a  simple  vapour  bath,  as  water 
does  not  dissolve  sulphur,  unless  aided 
by  chemical  agency,  and  then  the  smell 
becomes  insufferable,  and  totally  unfit 
for  respiration. 

I  shall  now  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  fumigatory  method  of  treatment, 
which  had  its  origin  at  the  hospital  of 
St.  Louis,  at  Paris,  and  the  use  of  which 
was  soon  extended  all  over  the  continent. 
But  although  it  originated  in  France,  I 
find  that  the  method  of  fumigation  is 
seldom  properly  managed  there,  in  con- 
sequence of  many  of  the  practitioners, 
who  have  the  apparatus,  not  attending 
exclusively  to  its  application ;  but  being 
engaged  in  general  practice,  they  leave 
its  management,  it  appears,  to  the  care 
of  incompetent  attendants ;  and  the 
practice  is  open  to  much  deception ;  as 
the  patient  cannot  tell  whether  the  fumi- 
gation is  administered  honestly  or  not. 
But  this  evil  does  not  extend  to  the 
hospitals,  for  there  they  are  administered 
with  a  coiTcctness  and  precision  truly 
remarkable ;  and  the  extent  to  which 
these  baths  are  given  would  seem  almost 


incredible.  At  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis 
alone,  there  are  administered  annually 
upwards  of  150,000  baths*. 

In  support  of  my  position  respecting 
the  care  with  which  these  baths  ought 
to  be  administered,  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
quote  an  extract  from  the  Deliberations 
of  the  Council  for  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  Hospitals,  Dispensaries, 
&c.  at  Paris.  It  relates  to  the  petition 
of  Dr.  Gales  to  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior,— Dr.  G.  being  desirous  to  be 
appointed  one  of  the  phjsicians  of  the 
Hopital  St.  Louis.  "  The  fumigations 
should  only  be  resorted  to  under  the 
direction  of  a  physician.  Dr.  Gales  was 
the  first  to  bring  this  important  remedy 
into  extended  use,  and  has  been  chief 
apothecary  at  the  hospital  since  the 
year  1792.  He  is  not,  however,  entitled 
to  the  appointment  named  in  his  petition 
— first,  because  the  physicians  of  the 
Hopital  St.  Louis  attend,  and  ought  to 
attend,  themselves,  to  the  administration 
of  the  fumigations ;  secondly,  because 
Dr.  Gales  has  had  no  medical  practice, 
having  been  only  the  apothecary  to  the 
Hospital;  and, thirdly, because  this  mode 
of  treatment  should  only  be  intrusted  to 
the  physicians ;  and  the  appointment 
cannot,  consequently,  be  granted  to  him. 
We  consider  him  entitled  to  his  retiring 
pension,  and  also  to  a  reward,  which  it 
does  not  become  us  to  fix.  Signed  by 
Pinel,  Dupuytren,  Dubois,  Tartra, 
Escarron,  Bouillon,  Le  Grange,  &c. 
Dated  Dec.  19,  1817." 

When  the  fumigatory  method  was  first 
introduced  into  Germany,  similar  care 
was  observed,  as  I  would  beg  to  show 
by  another  short  quotation,  from  Dr.  De 
Carro,  the  Sir  Henry  Halford  of  Vienna. 
He  says,  "  A  fumigatory  bath  should 
never  be  conducted  or  directed  except  by 
a  judicious  and  enlightened  physician, 
since  it  affords  a  most  powerful  remedy, 
the  imprudent  employment  of  which 
might  be  most  injurious.  Moreover, 
the  physician  ought  to  be  firm  and  dis- 
interested, so  as  to  know  how  to  resist 
the  frequent  instances  which  occur  of 
patients  wishing  to  use  it  in  diseases  to 
which  it  is  not  applicable.  What  are 
we  to  think,  therefore,  of  a  person  un- 

?ualified  having  the  management  of  the 
umigating  apparatus  ?  as  well  might 
we  abandon  patients  themselves  to  the 
employment  of  the  lancet,  of  mercury,  or 
of  opium.     A  fumigating  apparatus  is 

*  Drs.  Cazenave  and  Schedel,  p.  xxxvi.  1328. 
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not  an  instrument  which  can  be  employ- 
ed without  thedirection  of  an  experienced 
physician  ;  and  we  should  take  the 
greatest  care  of  coniparin<»'  it  with  a 
bathing'  tub,  which  one  iui<»'ht  use  ac- 
cording" to  one's  pleasure,  or  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  director  of  baths*." 

These  quotations  will,  I  tiiink,  serve  to 
show  the  great  importance  of  having 
fumigatory  establishments  properly  con- 
ducted, and  not,  as  tliey  have  too  gene- 
rally been  in  this  country,  confined  to 
the  liands  of  ignorance  and  empiricism. 
I  have  known  several  instances  of  ser- 
vants employed  in  the  baths,  who,  after 
having  lighted  the  fires  and  attended 
the  patients  for  a  time,  thought  them- 
selves fully  qualified  to  understand  not 
only  the  nature  of  fumigations,  but  the 
diseases  for  which  they  were  suited. 
The  next  stcj)  has  been,  of  course,  for 
these  servants  to  set  up  for  themselves ; 
and  medical  gentlemen,  not  yet  fully 
acquainted  witii  the  fumigatory  process, 
on  sending  patients  to  the  establish- 
ments of  these  persons,  have  often  been 
seriously  disappointed. 

Having  premised  these  few  remarks, 
I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  the 
remedy  itself 

In  the  fumio^ating  apparatus,  the  pa- 
tient is  placeu  in  a  box,  heated  from 
beneath,  and  the  whole  of  the  body, 
except  the  face  and  forehead,  is  inclosed, 
and  submitted  to  the  coml)ined  action 
of  heat  and  of  any  chemical  gas,  the 
heat  occasioning  the  gas  to  rise  and  sur- 
round the  whcde  of  the  surface  of  the 
patient.  The  temperature  of  the  appa- 
ratus, at  the  time  of  the  ])atient  entering 
it,  should  be  about  blood  heat,  or  HW  of 
Fahrenheit,  otherwise  the  patient,  from 
being  naked,  would  feel  uncomfortably 
cold  for  some  time  after  going  in.  The 
])atient  being  seated  in  the  apparatus, 
the  door  shut,  the  lid  do.vn,  the  hood 
adjusted,  and  all  the  adjuiut  parts  ac- 
curately dosed,  the  tem])eraturc  gra- 
dually rist's,  about  one  degree  each 
miiiiitc-,  and  after  being  thus  seated  for 
a  (|uarttr  of  an  liour,  twenty,  or  twenty- 
live  minutes,  the  temperature  will  be 
from  120  t(i  I.IO^.  'I  his  may  seem  a 
great  beat,  but  I  beg  to  say  it  is  fre- 
i|ueutly  not  suthcient ;  and  even  a  much 
higher  degree  is  borne  withmit  incon- 
venience, particularly  by  those  who  are 
of  a  phlegmatic  habit,  or  when  the  pa- 


•  Oborrvationi  on  .Sulphurous  Fumigations,  by 
J.  Ve  Carro.     Vienna,  \9l'J. 


tient  has  been  used  to  the  apparatus,  or 
when  he  has  a  cold  ;  it  then  requires  a 
high  temperature  to  bring"  the  cutaneous 
vessels  into  a  state  of  activity.  I  seldom 
go  into  my  bath  without  its  first  being 
at  130*^  ;  and  I  have  often  to  resist  the 
wishes  of  persons  who  ask  for  a  high 
temperature,  until  I  become  somewhat 
acquainted  with  their  constitutional  dia- 
thesis. 

It  is  a  matter  of  suqirize  to  many  per- 
sons, how  so  high  a  tem])erature  can  be 
borne  without  oppression ;  but  it  is 
known  to  the  better  infonned,  that  the 
more  vapour  or  air  is  rarified  above  a 
certain  degree,  the  cooler  it  becomes  to 
our  senses;  and  I  have  never  known  a 
patient  complain  of  the  heat  after  the 
sensible  perspiration  has  broken  out.  A 
patient,  seated  and  inclosed  in  the  fumi- 
gating apparatus,  in  three  or  four 
minutes  is  sensible  of  an  increased  gene- 
ral and  agreeable  Marmth ;  in  a  few 
more  minutes  the  countenance  looks 
cheerful  and  animated,  the  eyes  a]»pear 
sparkling,  the  pulse  gradually  increases 
in  frequency  and  fullness,  and  the  coun- 
tenance becomes  florid  ;  transpiration 
from  the  skin  is  now  greatly  in- 
creased, and  soon  sensible  perspiration 
breaks  out,  showing  itself  on  the  fore- 
head, which  it  should  be  recollected  is 
excluded  from  the  apparatus.  The  pa- 
tient is  no  longer  sensible  of  the  in- 
creasing temperature,  and  the  pulse 
diminishes  in  frequency,  remains  full, 
and  ])erfectly  soft,  though  previous  to  his 
going  into  the  apparatus  it  may  have 
been  hard.  After  the  persj)iration  has 
appeared  on  the  foreiiead  for  live  or  six 
minutes,  the  full  eflect  of  the  l)atli  has 
been  attained,  and  it  is  wrong  to  remain 
in  the  apparatus  longer.  If  tiie  impetus 
given  to  the  system  be  contimn'd  huiger, 
It  is  at  the  expense  of  those  agreeable 
feelings,  and  the  patient  complains  of 
languor,  and  is  disposed  to  sleep. 

If  such  be  the  effects  of  the  wann-air 
bath  <m  the  various  functions,  and  that 
sinuiltaneously,  estal)lishing,  as  it  were, 
a  concord  or  l)alance  of  all  the  circulatory 
fluids  of  the  body,  patlndogists  cannot 
be  at  a  loss  when  and  for  what  diseases 
such  remedial  agency  is  indicated.  But 
when,  in  addition  to  the  effects  arising 
from  tlie  simple  process  of  the  hot-air 
bath,  we  take  into  account  the  operation 
of  the  gases  that  may  be  einplovcti,  sur- 
rounding the  whole  of  the  excited  sur- 
face of  the  patient's  body,  together  with 
all  the  internal  functioub  similarly  ex- 
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cited,  it  must  then  surely  be  allowed  to 
be  a  therapeutic  agent  of  vast  importance 
to  the  physician,  who  will  furtlier  bear 
in  mind,  that  what  is  thus  done  is  to  be 
coTisidered  as  only  auxiliary  to  other 
means. 

The  sulphin-  fmnig-ations  are  those 
most  commonly  used  ;  and  it  deserves  to 
be  known,  that  independently  of  the 
advantao'cs  just  stated,  the  sulphur 
fumes,  twenty-nine  times  out  of  thirty, 
occasion  a  general  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle ;  w  hence  their  utility  in  cutane- 
ous diseases.  We  all  know  what  a  de- 
sirable sequel  this  desquamation  is  after 
an  attack  of  measles,  scarlatina,  &c. : 
for  no  sooner  is  it  established  than  the 
important  functions  of  the  skin  become 
restored  to  activity,  and  tliere  remains 
little  or  no  dread  of  ophthalmia,  conges- 
tions, cough,  or  consumpti(ui ;  the  foun- 
dation of  which  is  often  based  on  the  re- 
maining effects  of  tliese  and  similar  dis- 
eases. 

In  active  inflammations  of  the  skin 
and  sub-cutaneous  tissues,  usually  con- 
joined with  inflammation  of  the  general 
system,  as  in  eczema,  ecthyma,  impetigo, 
&c.,  ^c,  the  fumigations  are  frequently 
misdirected  :  in  such  cas<^s,  they  should 
onl}'  be  used  when  the  patient  lias  been 
previously  bled,  or  other  antiphlogistic 
means  have  been  pursued;  but  with 
these  precautions  I  am  sure  the  fumi- 
gatorv  method  will  be  found  to  answer 
all  reasonable  expectations. 

In  the  removal  of  an  impervious  cuti- 
cle, there  is  no  remedial  agent  that  I 
know  of  to  be  compared  with  the  sul- 
phur fumigation;  and  in  this  point  of 
view,  as  an  effective  alterative,  it  cannot 
but  be  considered  as  invaluable.  But 
tlie  great  advantage  of  the  sulphur  or 
other  fumigations  depends,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  on  the  temporary  application 
of  increased  heat.  Heat  lends  a  kindly 
aid  to  nature  in  the  performance  of  all 
her  offices,  in  the  furtherance  of  her 
efforts  to  attain  and  perfect  the  objects  of 
the  living  principle,  either  in  animal  or 
veg-etable  life,  and  without  it  all  seems 
witliered,  and  prone  to  disease  and  death ; 
and  it  thus  becomes  an  auxiliary  of  no 
mean  importance  in  aid  of  the  healing- 
art. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  again  observe, 
that  success  or  failure  m  ith  this  remedy, 
and  particularly  with  the  fumigations, 
must  mainly  depend  on  the  scientific 
construction  of  the  apparatus,  tlie  man- 
ner in  which  the  process  is  conducted, 


and  the  nature  of  the  cases  submitted  to 
its  influence.  When  properly  managed, 
it  is  always  satisfactory  to  the  patients  ; 
so  much  so,  that  they  are  apt  to  antici- 
pate too  much  from  its  operation ;  and  it 
IS  often  requisite  to  check  such  expecta- 
tions. Yet  the  temporary  impetus- thus 
given  to  the  vascular  system,  to  the 
secreting  and  absorbing  functions,  and 
the  energy  conveyed  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, are  fully  adequate  to  show  its  utility 
in  those  diseases  where  weakness,  ob- 
struction, or  local  determination,  prevail 
— as  in  anasarca,  (Edematous  swellings, 
scrofula,  diabetes,  or  affections  depend- 
ing upon  general  or  partial  loss  of  tone 
and  cachectic  habit.  On  the  whole,  the 
fumigatory  method  cannot  but  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  means 
we  possess  either  of  effecting  the  ])re-- 
servation  of  health  or  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases. But  I  cannot  conclude  without 
once  more  stating-  my  opinion,  that  it  is 
by  far  too  powerful  an  agent  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  incom- 
petent.— I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Jonathan  Green,  M.R.C.S. 

40,  Great  Marlborough-Street, 
Dec.  10,  1833. 


DEFENCE  OF  MEDICAL  APPREN- 
TICESHIPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  REQUEST  your  assistance  in  laying  be- 
fore the  medical  public  a  i'ew  remarks, 
in  answer  to  a  letter  which  appeared  in 
one  of  your  late  Gazettes,  with  the  sig- 
nature of  Mr.  Solly. 

Numerous  communications  on  the 
subject  of  medical  apprenticeship  have 
been  made  to  one  of  your  contempora- 
ries, who  has  most  faithfully  2)ublished 
them ;  all  or  most  of  them  bearing 
marks  of  the  same  rank  and  order  of 
mind  :  most  of  them  also,  from  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  view-s  and  tlie  fierceness 
of  their  scurrility,  being  perfectly  adapt- 
ed for  the  pages  of  a  journal  which, 
like  the  dogmas  of  the  atheist,  would 
unsettle  every  thing-,  and  settle  nothing. 

It  has  fallen  to  your  lot  however,  sir, 
to  send  forth  to  the  public  a  letter  which 
embodies  niucli  oi  the  objectionable 
principles  (not.  certainly,  the  abuse)  of 
those  productions. 
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I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  been 
induced  tu  answer  tliis  letter,  had  not 
the  author  of  it  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  publishing  a  jdan  of  medical 
reform,  to  be  founded  on  the  principles 
which  it  contains. 

The  letter  is,  I  think,  adapted  to  in- 
fluence two  classes  of  persons,  which 
comprise  a  large  proportion  of  our  stu- 
dents: those,  namely,  who  feel  rather 
than  think ;  and  those  who,  if  they 
think  at  all,  either  cannot,  or  will  not, 
do  it  for  themselves,  but  are  content  to 
take  their  notions  from  others.  With 
both  the.se  classes,  a  series  of  letters 
like  Mr.  Solly's  would  work  wonders; 
especially  with  the  latter  class;  for  with 
them,  a  falseiiood  fifty  times  repeated 
generally  j)asses  lor  a  truth  *. 

It  is  far  fronj  my  intention  to  deny  the 
necessity  of  reform  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession; but  let  us  be  cool:  men  who 
legislate  in  a  passion,  can  never  legis- 
late well.  Some  of  (uir  nlormers  )ia\ e 
been  getting  on  so  fast  of  late,  that 
they  have  won  a  vast  deal  of  accpiired 
velocity,  which  ])erhaps  may  carry  them 
too  far.  The  views  of  the  whole  class 
of  wliom  I  am  speaking,  appear  to  me 
to  be  both  narrow  and  erroneous.  In 
the  first  place,  they  attribute  all  that  is 
bad  in  the  medical  profession  to  a  de- 
fective education  ;  and  secondly,  all  the 
defects  of  that  education  to  the  system 
of  apprenticeship  ; — two  fallacies,  dis- 
tinct and  separate  in  themselves,  yet 
bearing  on  each  other. 

The  first  fallacy  I  shall  not  notice 
now;  it  would  be  travelling  out  of  the 
record :  I  shall  confine  myself  to  an- 
.swering  the  second,  which  forms  tlie 
snlijcct  of  Mr.  Solly's  letter. 

The  description  w  Inch  this  gentleman 
has  given  of'  a]iprintices,  only  serves 
to  ])rove  that  he  has  taken  his  examples 
from  I'Xtreme  cases.  The  apprentices 
be  speaks  of  are  nothing  more  than  sliop- 
fioys  to  druggists;  or  t4>  that  kind  of 
medical  centaur,  half  chemist,  half 
ajiothccary.  The  a]tpientice  of  the  re- 
spectable gtuiTal  practitioner,  Mr. S. ap- 
pears to  lie  niiac<|uaiiited  with.  His 
a|)j)reiitice  is  one  who,  when  the  "mak- 
ing of  draiiufhts"  and  the  "  rollini,'-  of 
jiills"  are  finished,  is  j>revented  from 
pursuing  his  j)rofessioiial  studies  by  the 
neces.sity    of  attending  U>  the  counter ; 


•  It  cnn  ncnrccly  l>e  npccwnry  to  nay,  lh.it  by 
t)ie  term  "  taliteliood "  I  mcau  merely  falie  In 
argumcHt. 


or  one  who,  even  if  his  leisure  scr\cs 
is  unable  to  devote  his  mind  to  study 
from  a  sense  of  the  degrading  nature  of 
his  situation;  being,  in  fact,  onlv  a 
"  ser>  ant,  w  ith  a  more  courteous  title." 
Is  Mr.  S<dly  serious?  If  being  received 
into  a  genteel,  or  at  least  a  respectalde 
faniil> — being  treated  as  a  member  of  it 
at  all  times,  and  occa-sioiially  gi\  iiig 
himself  more  airs  than  the  master  of  tli(! 
house — can  make  a  person  a  servant,  I 
can  only  say  tliat  Dr.  Johnson  has  given 
a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  word  :  of 
coui-se,  attention  to  the  business  of  the 
master  is  required,  and  it  is  m  ell  for  the 
apprentice  that  it  is. 

If  the  keeping  of  a  youth  under  pro- 
per control  as  to  his  liabits,  manners, 
and  hours,  wcmld  constitute  .servitude,  in 
the  opinion   of  Mr.  Solly,  he   must    be 

firepared  to  admit  (if  consistent)  that 
ieen.se  only  is  liberty.  If  it  is  to  the 
mere  state  of  apprenticeship  that  the 
term  "  degrading"  is  applied,  the  medi- 
cal ])rofession  stands,  in  that  respect,  rui 
a  perfect  equality  w  ith  others.  The  ar- 
tist, in  many  branches,  the  future  archi- 
tect, and  the  lawyer  in  esse,  are  all  ap- 
prenticed ;  and  who  ever  dreamed  of 
calling  them  "  degraded  ?"  The  last- 
mentioned  personage  even  goes  about 
with  a  blue  Dag  in  his  hand,  while  one 
of  our  "  servants  with  more  courteous 
titles,"  would  blush  at  the  mere  propo- 
sal of  such  an  exploit. 

It  would  be  easy  to  .shew,  that,  as 
far  as  the  general  practitioner  is  con- 
cerned, a  very  different  plan  might  he 
made  nunc  advantageous  to  him  ;  but  I 
confine  myself  strictly  to  the  matter  as 
it  concerns  the  ajiprentice,  which  is  all 
that  is  at  ])resent  befon-  me.  For  the 
.sake  of  |»ersj)ieiiity,  I  will  divide  what 
I  ha\e  to  say  with  reference  to  the  (wo 
])oints  which  Mr.  S.  has  mentioned  at 
the  outset  of  his  letter — vi/.  education 
and  moral  feeling. 

.\s  it  regards  the  education  of  the 
gt'iKial  practitioner,  I  consider  the  sys- 
tem of  apprenticeship,  under  proper  re- 
gulation—  orinodificat  ion,  if  you  please- 
as  decide  (lly  the  best  of  any.  There  are 
some  jiarts  of  the  profession  not  to  \k' 
learned  in  any  other  way  :  a  knowledge, 
more  especiidlv,  of  ])liarnia<'y  and  mate- 
ria me<liea,  which  cannot  be  gained  at 
any  hospital,  nor  at  a  dispensary,  nor  by 
aitpieiitieeship  (o  hospital  suige(Uis. 
'I  hey  could  not  teach  these  branches  of 
the  |irofessi(iii  if  they  would  ;  and  tin- 
greater  number  of  them    would   not    if 
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tbey  could.  It  is  not  so  long-  ag^o  that 
one  of  the  most  eminent  among"  them 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  thank  God 
that  he  knew  nothing-  of  medicine  ! 

In  the  house  of  the  general  prac- 
titioner the  apprentice  may  trace,  if  he 
pleases,  the  course  of  every  case  upon 
the  books,  and  have  them  explained  and 
impressed  on  his  memory :  in  due  time 
he  visits  them.  Elementary  reading  is 
provided  for  him,  and,  when  he  is  fit  for 
them,  he  has  books  of  a  higher  ordei'. 
Theory  and  practice  are  thus  united, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  three  years  he 
attends  at  the  hospital,  and  enters  on  the 
enlarged  and  varied  course  of  study  for 
which  he  is  then  prepared,  and  which  is 
finally  to  fit  him  for  the  duties  of  his 
station:  and  these  things  attained,  he 
wants  for  nothing  but  that  experience 
which  only  time  can  give.  A  man  thus 
educated  is  far  better  prepared  for  the 
practice  of  his  profession  than  thej'oung 
Edinburgh  physician,  who  steps,  or  ra- 
ther jumps,  into  the  first  rank  oi  his  pro- 
fession, with  a  head  so  full  of  theories, 
and  little  else,  that  it  resembles,  like  my 
uncle  Toby's,  "  the  inside  of  a  smoke- 
jack."  In  the  intervals  of  professional 
duty,  great  service  may  be  done  to  a 
youth  by  cultivating  in  him  a  taste  for 
literature  in  general;  and  thus  prevent- 
ing his  mind  I'rom  sinking  to  the  level  of 
those  low  pursuits  with  which  it  might 
otherwise  be  satisfied.  I  may  mention 
another  great  advantage  of  the  present 
plan  (for  it  is  one) — that  any  other,  either 
for  keeping  a  youth  for  some  years 
long-er  at  school  or  college,  or  for  send- 
ing him  to  pass  the  whole  time  of  his 
medical  education  at  an  hospital,  where 
he  might  live  as  he  liked  and  do  as  he 
liked,  must  be  attended  with  far  greater 
expense  and  far  less  profit. 

From  all  my  experience,  however,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  an  apprentice- 
ship of  three  years  would  be  far  prefer- 
able to  one  of  five.  By  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  the  apprentice  has  gained  all 
that  he  cannot  learn  at  the  hospital, 
and  is  in  want  of  what  he  cannot  have 
in  private  practice.  Now,  too,  he  learns 
at  the  hospital  that  he  is  a  yentleman — 
that  he  ought  to  be  above  control,  and 
that  his  master  is  a  tyrant  for  expecting 
that  he  should  strictly  attend  his  lec- 
tures, and  read  on  the  subjects  of  them 
when  at  home,  instead  of  spending  his 
timeatbilliards,orincreasingthestrength 
of  his  reasoning  powers  by  calculating- 


the  odds  on  a  dog-fight*.  It  requires 
a  youth  of  some  principle  and  some  good 
feeling,  to  resist  impressions  «hich  are 
constantly  directed  at  the  weaker  side  of 
his  nature  ;  and  if  they  are  not  resisted, 
the  remaining-  part  of  his  time  is  spent 
in  a  manner  uncomfortable  to  himself 
and  to  all  about  him. 

So  much  for  professional  education 
merely.  Now  as  to  "  moral  feeling." 
A  high  degree  of  moral  feeling  (says  Mr. 
Solly)  is  necessary  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession ;  therefore  apprenticeships  should 
be  abolished.  Now  I  say,  too,  that  high 
moral  feeling  is  desirable  for  the  medical 
profession,  but  therefore  I  argue  that 
apprenticeships  should  not  be  abolished. 

But  what  may  Mr.  S.  understand  by  "a 
high  degree  of  moral  feeling?"  Thehigh- 
estdegree  of  moral  feeling  is  religion.  He 
does  not  mean  that.  A  moderately  high 
degree  of  moral  feeling-  would  exclude, 
at  least,  such  things  as  profane  swearing, 
taking  God's  name  in  vain,  and  indecent 
conversation  :  but  Mr.  S.  cannot  mean 
that  even  ;  for  if  he  looks  around  him 
at  the  hospital,  even  among  those  who 
have  never  been  "'  degraded"  by  ap- 
prenticeship, he  will  find  that  the  moral 
theraiometer  does  not  mount  so  high. 

But  where  and  how  is  this  moral  feel- 
ing to  be  g-ained  and  fostered .''  Is  man 
born  with  it.''  In  one  sense  he  is:  he 
is  born  with  a  conscience,  the  sole 
relic  of  his  moral  nature ;  but  the  ten- 
dency of  that  nature  is  to  evil — small, 
perhaps,  in  his  eaily  years,  but,  like  the 
sailor,  who  varies  only  half  a  point  from 
his  pi-oper  course  at  the  commencement 
of  his  voyage,  the  farther  he  proceeds 
the  wider  will  he  go  astray.  The  neu- 
trality of  good  and  evil  agencies  is  not 
sufficient  to  insure  his  rectitude — a  bias 
to  what  is  right  is  constantly  required  ; 
and  where  is  that  to  be  found  .''  Not  at 
an  hospital,  nor  at  a  provincial  school, 
or  by  whatever  other  name  it  may  be 
called.  Would  any  parent  send  a  lad  of 
sixteen  to  such  a  place  to  strengthen  his 
moral  feelings,  where,  even  if  the  stricter 
discipline  now  in  use  can  bind  him  to 
his  studies  through  the  day,  the  whole 
of  the  evening:  and  the  uigfht  are  his  to 


*  This  is  no  hyperbole,  but  strict  fact.  I  be- 
lieve the  root  of  the  evil  to  be,  that  a  youth  no 
sooner  enters  our  profession  than  he  is  taught,  by 
certain  medical  journals,  and  by  the  lads  who  are 
influenced  by  them,  to  look  upon  his  master  as 
his  enemy,  instead  of  one  of  his  best  friends; 
and  to  set  himself  on  the  defensive  on  all  occa- 
sions accordingly. 
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be  wasted  if  he  pleases  in  every  liaunt 
ofprofliffate  resort,  wliere  all  temptations 
to  evil  surrouiJil  him,  and  wiiere  the  en- 
couraifemeut  given  to  "  moral  feeling" 
can  be  but  weak,  and  faint,  and  covert? 
Can  such  a  feeling  thrive  and  grow 
>'igorous  from  such  encouragement  ? 
W^e  might  as  well  expect  to  rear  a  green- 
house plant  by  placing  it  in  a  situation 
wbere  the  sun  never  comes,  and  warm- 
ing it  with  a  candle  and  laiithorn.  If  a 
youth  must  leave  his  father's  or  guar- 
dian's house,  the  only  other  place  in 
which  his  "  moral  feelings"  will  be  pre- 
served will  be  found  in  the  house  of  a 
person  who,  granting  him  every  neces- 
sary and  reasonable  indulgence,  will 
care  sufficiently  for  him  to  regulate  his 
tastes  and  habits,  and  eontroul  all  ten- 
dency to  excess,  till  he  arrives  at  such 
an  age  as  to  be  somewhat  capable  of 
judo-ing  for  himself  And  here  we  come 
to  the  point.  This  regulation  and  this 
eontroul  are  the  real  grievances — these 
are  the  things  which  make  apprentice- 
ship "  degrading."  And  the  "  moral 
feeling,"  I  cannot  help  thinking,  of  the 
opponents  of  apprenticeship,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  tnan  the  morbid  pride 
which  renders  an  experienced  and  head- 
strong lad  imjiatieut  of  all  restraint. 

To  shake  oH'  all  such  trammels  is,  I 
bt  lieve,  the  whole  reform  that  is  desired 
by  our  statesmen  of  nineteen  and  twenty 
who  figure  in  the  pages  of  the  Lancet. 
In  all  of  their  thousand  and  one  attacks 
on  the  present  order  of  things,  we  find 
that  the  whole  of  each  effort  has  been 
directed  at  one  and  the  same  jioint — the 
demolition  of  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ship— and  nothing  else.  I  do  not  won- 
der at  this— the  master,  the  guardian, 
the  head  of  the  house  at  the  University, 
arc  all  considered  tyrants  by  the  youtfis 
whose  giHiiiwill  and  pleasure  lliey  are 
obliged  to  thwart :  but  I  do  wonder  that 
older  men,  and  men  who  are,  or  who 
would  be,  the  instructors  of"  youth, 
should  lend  their  aid  to  strengthen  such 
a  feeling. 

I  ha>e  said,  that  as  far  as  the  general 
practitionrr  is  concerned,  anotlier  order 
of  things  might  be  made  much  more  de- 
sirable for  him  ;  liut  I  will  also  sav,  that 
should  the  system  of  apjtrenticesliip  l)e 
lione  away.  t)iat  other  system,  \»lialever 
it  may  br,  whicli  most  re>embles  it  in  all 
its  stronger  features,  will  be  adopted  by 
evtry  fatlier  who  eares  for  the  welfare 
of  his  son. —  I  am,  -ir,  your  obedient 
servant,  Milo. 

317.— XIII. 


ANATOMY  OF  HERNIA- 
REJOINDER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
When  the  preposition  "  between"  is 
nsed  in  anatomy,  it  is  em|doyed  when 
speaking  of  the  situation  of  any  part 
with  reference  to  two  others — 1st,  when 
one  of  those  parts  lies  anterior,  and  the 
other  posterior,  to  the  third  ;  and,  'idly, 
when  one  lies  internal,  and  the  other 
external,  to  the  third.  If  your  corre- 
spondent, the  "  Teacher  of  Anatomy," 
will  Uike  the  trouble  of  rej)erusijig,  along 
with  the  context,  the  passage  w  hich  he 
so  triumphantly  (piotes  from  Searj)a,  he 
will  there  find  that  that  w liter  uses  the 
term  "  between"  in  the  latter  sense ; 
that  he  is  describing  the  origin  of  the 
cremaster  muscle:  and  that  his  observa-- 
tions  have  no  rLferenee  w hatever  to  the 
muscularity  of  the  internal  abdominal 
ring. 

Honing    that    your  correspondent  is 
more  happy  in  his  expositions  ex  cathe- 
dra, t!ian  in  his  attempts  to  rectify  the 
errors  of  his  contemporaries, 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Lecturer  on  Anatomy. 

Dec.  23,  1833. 


WARTY  TUMORS  IN  CICATRICES. 

By  C.«sar  Hawkins,  Esq. 
Surgeon  tu  SU  Guorgu's  Uuspital,  &c. 

(Read    before   the    Medico-Chirurgical    Sociely, 
Dec.  10,  1033.) 


The  author  began  by  (d)serving,  that 
eonsideraide  oi)Murity  had  arisen  in  ])a- 
thcdogical  anatomy  from  the  want  of  a 
preei^c  meaning  l)eing  attached  to  terms 
HI  common  use;  of  these,  the  wrud 
"  malignant,"  was  adduced  as  an  illus- 
tration. By  this  expression  one  person 
means  a  local  disease  connected  with  a 
constitulional  taint,  by  which  it  is  ren- 
dered iiK  uralde,  such  as  cancer  and  fun- 
gus htnnatodes;  while  othei-s,  by  ina- 
lignaiil,  mean  .simidy  a  disea.se  that  is 
iiieiiraide,  such  as  lii|)us,  or  the  eorn»d- 
ing  ulcer  of  the  uterus,  though  they  are 
attended  with  no  new  strucliire— though 
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the  disease  does  not  contaminate  the 
surroundiug  parts,  nor  the  absorbent 
g-lands,  nor  appear  elsewhere.  Again, 
it  appears  to  Mr.  Hawkins  that  some 
appropriate  designation  is  wanting-  for 
those  diseases  which  do  form  a  new 
structure,  and  spread  to  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  require  the  removal  of  their 
entire  bulk  to  effect  a  cure,  but  which 
do  not  contaminate  the  absorbent  glands, 
and  have  no  tendency  to  reappear  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  body, — such  a  disease 
is  the  warty  tumor  of  cicatrices,  and 
which  occurs  occasionally  in  old  scars 
many  years  after  the  original  injury, 
and  fi-om  wounds  very  different  in  their 
natures. 

There  appears  in  the  first  place  a  little 
wart,  or  warty  tumor,  in  the  cicatrix, 
which  is  dry,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
cuticle,  but  which  soon  becomes  moist 
and  partially  ulcerated,  like  the  warts 
of  mucous  membranes,  from  which  a  thin 
and  offensive,  and  semi-purulent,  fluid  is 
secreted.  In  this  stage  it  gives  no  pain 
nor  inconvenience. 

This  first  stage  is  shewn  in  a  prepa- 
ration of  a  tumor,  about  the  size  of  a 
small  apple,  whirh  was  removed  about 
the  year  1826  by  Mr.  Brodie,  in  St. 
George's  Hospital,  from  a  man  who  had 
been  a  soldier  in  India  for  many  years, 
and  had  been  repeatedly  flogged  for 
some  offences.  The  last  punishment 
had  been  a  flogging  of  1000  lashes 
eleven  yeaj"s  before  his  admission.  In 
the  cicatrix  several  warts  sprung  up, 
which  coalesced  to  form  a  tumor,  the 
.probe  passing  between  them  to  the  basis 
of  the  disease.  Around  the  tumor  the 
skin  was  of  a  dark  livid  colour,  and 
studded  with  several  smaller  warts.  The 
man  easily  recovered, and  had  no  return 
of  the  disease. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  disease  the 
growth  of  the  tumor  becomes  more  rapid 
— the  warty  appearance  being  in  some 
measure  lost — a  more  solid  substance 
projecting  from  the  diseased  skin,  which 
bears  more  resemblance  to  the  fung-us  of 
fungus  hismatodes;  the  formation  of 
iresh  w  arts  being  still  seen  around  the 
tumor,  and  preceding-  the  change  which 
has  l)een  alluded  to.  The  tumor  is  very 
vascular,  and  bleeds  when  touched ;  but 
its  irregular  surface  still  allows  the 
probe  to  pass  through  its  sti'ucture,  ex- 
cept where  it  is  most  firai. 

Two  cases  were  detailed  in  illustra- 
tion, after  which  the  author  proceeded 
to  argue,  that  although  disease  of  some 


bone  was  occasionally  superadded,  yet 
the  origin  of  the  "  warty  tumor"  was 
traceable  to  the  texture  of  the  skin. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  remo- 
val by  the  knife  is  far  more  effectual 
than  any  attempts  to  destroy  it  by  caus- 
tics, since  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
skin  requires  to  be  removed  ;  and  the 
action  of  caustics  is  too  uncertain  to 
lead  to  any  reliance  upon  them.  Expe- 
rience shews  the  same  thing  with  re- 
gard to  the  much  smaller  tumors  of  the 
face  in  elderly  persons,  which  though 
sometimes  destroyed  by  the  use  of 
caustic,  are  often  irritated,  and  made  to 
spread  with  increased  rapidity,  where 
the  caustic  has  been  insufficient  entirely 
to  destroy  them. 

After  the  tumor  has  become  solid  and 
prominent,  a  new  action  takes  place  in 
it,  and  the  tumor  ulcerates  and  sloughs 
alternately,  with  a  great  deal  of  pain 
and  suffering;  and  the  tumor  is  de- 
stroyed down  to  its  basis,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  foul  excavated 
ulcer,  except  in  its  circumference,  where 
the  skin  is  raised,  thickened, and  everted; 
and  from  time  to  time  warts  are  g-ene- 
rated,  which  again  ulcerate  and  slough, 
till  the  patient  becomes  gradually  worn 
out  by  suffering,  but  without  having  at 
all  the  sallow  and  peculiar  aspect  of  a 
person  dying  of  a  malignant  disease; 
and  on  examination  of  the  body  no  dis- 
ease of  the  absorbent  glands  is  found, 
nor  is  there  any  sign  of  malignant  dis- 
ease in  the  interior  of  the  body. 

Several  cases  in  point  were  detailed  ; 
and  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  conclusion,  insisted 
on  the  expediency  of  at  once  removing 
the  disease  with  the  knife,  instead  of 
wastiiig  time  in  the  trial  of  other  means, 
which  experience  has  shewn  to  be  una- 
vailing. Wlien  it  has  thus  been  effec- 
tually removed,  the  minds  of  the  patient 
and  surgeon  may  both  repose  on  tlie  as- 
surance that  the  disease  is  not  "  malig- 
nant," in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term ;  or  not,  in  short,  liable  to  recur. 
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If  any  proof  were  needed  to  shew  the   i 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  majority 
of  the  membei-s  of  the  Westminster  So- 
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ciety  were  levellers,  it  was  g-iven  on  the 
last  nig'ht  of  the  ballot.  Notwithstand- 
iii"-  all  we  were  told  by  the  radical 
j)ress,  about  multitudes  filling"  the  place 
of  meeting'  ni^ht  after  nii^ht,  when  re- 
form (so  called)  was  discussed  —  lol 
when  it  came  to  the  j)oint,  and  the  level- 
linuf  army  was  to  be  numbered  in  the 
«hiy  of  battle,  the  multitude  vanished, 
and  left  only  fifty -two  behind.  Nor  were 


ing's;  and  we  only  blame  them  for 
not  asserting-  tlie  proper  objects  of  the 
Society — for  not  putting-  down  by  their 
personal  influence  the  disturbance  of 
agitators  —  and  for  not  ])rcventing  the 
Society  from  being  turned  into  a  jxili- 
tico-medical  arena. 

We  ought  scarcely  to  confine  our  ob- 
servations to  the  Westminster  Medical 
Society:  nor  shall  we;   for  they  are  al- 


these  all  their  own ;  the  levellers  in  the  most,  equally  applicable    to    the  other 

end    could    only    muster    twenty-one !  medical    assemblies    about  town.     Let 

There  is  nothing  like  the  precision  of  any  one  look  into  the  reports  of  the  pro- 

an  arithmetical  fact.     So  much  for  the  cecdings  of  certain  of  these,  and  he  will 

streng-th  of  our  ultra-reformers.  immediately  see  that  the  main  business 

But  tliere  is  another  inference  that  of  their  meetings  tunis  upon  the  per- 

may  be  drawn  from  this  fact — one  of  formances  of  the  same  little  corpx  dra- 

much   more  importance  ;    for  we  never  matique.     These  indefatigable  actors  d(» 

expected   the    levellers,   with   all   their  not  care  to  confine  their  talents  to  a  jjar- 

noise  and   l)lustering,  to   muster  more  ticular  theatre  ;  and  hence,  what  ihey 

than  they  did — and   that    inference  is,  have  rehearsed   on  the  "  Westminster" 

that  if  the  Society    were   attended    as  boards  on  the  Saturday  evening,  they 

it  should  be,  and  that  the  more  respec-  g"euerally  repeat  at  the  "  London  oMedi- 


table  members  gave  heed  to  the  doing's 
of  the  noi.sy  few,  the  majority,  instead 
of  being  thirty-one,  would  have  been 
tenfold  as  many.  The  number  on  the 
books  of  the  Westminster  Society 
amounts  to  several  hundred  names  ;  and 
how  happens  it  that,  when  a  grand 
point  (as  the  radicals  would  have  it), 
touching  refonn,  is  to  be  decided,  scarce- 


cal"  on  the  Monday,  and  have  tlie  kind- 
ness to  hash  it  up  again  for  another 
audience  at  the  "Medico-Botanical" 
on  Tuesday.  This  we  have  often 
noticed  ;  and  such  speeches — such  per- 
formances to  be  exhibited  in  the  metro- 
polis of  Great  Britain ! 

It  is  impossible  not  to  take  this  view 
of  our  societies,  when  we  consider  what 


ly  mure  than  half  a  hundred  can  be  got     they  are,  and  what  they  were  originally 


together.'  In  this  fact  we  can  discern 
indications  favonral)le  to  the  character 
of  the  Society.  They  repudiate,  in  the 
mass,  the  misappropriation  of  the  busi- 
ness of  their  meeting-s  to  the  discussion 
of  medical  ])olitics ;  they  perceive  tliat, 
as  matters  at  ])reseiit  stand,  the  floor  is 
in  the  ])os.session  of  a  little  faction,  who, 
with  s|)uri(»us  liberalism  on  their  lips, 
and  in  tiieir  hearts  a  desire  to  di.sjday 
themselves  after  their  own  small  fashion, 
Lave  taken  up(|uestions  which  they  con- 
c^'ive  wonderfully  well  suited  to  shew 
them  ofl'in  the  eye  of  the  world.  The 
majority  of  the  numbers  are  in  tin-  right ; 
thev  will  not  cmintenaiice  such  proceed- 


intended  to  be  ;  it  is,  besides,  in  this 
light  and  no  other  that  they  must  ap- 
pear to  the  eyes  of  foreigTiers  and 
strangers,  who,  upon  visiting'  London, 
are  of  course  tempted  to  pay  at  least  one 
visit  to  our  Academies  of  Medicine  ;  but, 
behold,  they  soon  find  that  things  are 
managed  diflerently  in  England  from 
what  they  expected  ;  they  see  that  any 
thing  but  medicine  is  here  the  order  of 
the  day — that  each  society  is  but  the 
echo  of  the  other — and  that  the  same 
small  dcJ*n1ers  an'  the  perforniers  in  all. 
J'rocecdings  like  these  may  have  become 
too  familiar  to  creati"  surprise  in  those 
who   fie(|uenlly  witness  tii<  ni  ;  but,  lor 
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our  part,  they  certainly  cannot  pass  cur- 
rent with  us,  nor  prevent  us  from  ho- 
nestly ex]n'essing'  our  opinion  of  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  such  anomalous 
performances. 

But  these  doinp^s  are  harmless,  it  may 
be  said  ;  and  it  is  a  pity  to  spoil  the  di- 
version of  those  who  are  amused.  We 
have  our  doubts  of  this  :  let  us  look  for 
a  moment  to  what  the  Westminster  So- 
ciety have  done,  and  what  by  their  ex- 
ample has  been  done  after  them.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
original  framer  of  the  resolution  about 
tlie  "  One  Faculty"  —  if  he  meant  any 
thing-  more  than  to  mystify — it  is  but 
too  evident  what  a  handle  was  made  of 
the  proceeding-  by  those  who  bad  other 
designs  and  a  deeper  game  to  play,  con- 
struing it  to  the  destniction  of  all  legi- 
timately constituted  authority  amongst 
us,  and  aiming  —  not  at  j-eform  —  at 
the  radical  subversion  of  all  existing 
institutions.  Borrowing  a  torch  fiom 
their  brother  destructives  in  the  field  of 
general  politics,  they  would  gladly  ap- 
ply it  to  the  foundation  of  all  our  medi- 
cal establishments.  And  what  has  been 
the  consequence  of  this  metropolitan  ex- 
ample so  industriously  disjdayed  ?  It 
has  not  been  unfertile,  short-lived  and 
abortive  as  it  was.  An  opportunity 
was  obtained  of  blowing  the  trumpet  of 
discord  for  three  or  four  nights,  with  the 
hope,  of  course,  of  being  responded  to 
by  all  the  levellers  throughout  the 
kingdom.  In  an  unlucky  hour  the 
blast  was  heard  at  Sheffield  ;  and  mea- 
sures of  revolution  were  adopted  by 
those  who  professed  only  to  reform  ;  but 
with  what  grace  the  too  easily  mis- 
led party  will  retire  again,  upon  find- 
ing that  they  obeyed  a  false  and 
treacherous  signal,  we  have  no  anxiety 
to  know ;  we  only  hope  that  the  mis- 
chievous impulse  has  not  extended  fur- 
ther, and  that  no  more  dupes  shall  have 
been  made  in  the  provinces. 

It  is  surely  high  time  that  the  more 


orderly  medical  men  of  the  metropolis 
should  take  these  proceedings  into  con- 
sideration ;  they  cannot  but  be  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  to- 
tally ablegating  politics  from  the  busi- 
ness of  their  wjerfjcaZ  meetings.  Of  po- 
litics we  fancy  they  have  quite  enough 
out  of  doors ;  and  of  matter  for  their 
professional  criticism,  plenty  within 
them.  ^Vhat,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  have  medical  societies  to  do  with 
politics,  or  even  with  the  external  ar- 
rangements of  the  profession  ?  The 
primary  purpose  of  those  establishments 
was  simply  the  discussion  of  medical 
subjects — points  immediately  connected 
with  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
healing  art ;  and  we  cannot  but  hold  it 
to  be  a  palpable  alienation,  a  profana- 
tion, of  the  designs  of  their  first  founders, 
to  convert  the  meetings  of  the  members 
of  any  of  our  medical  societies  to  the 
discussion  of  questions  of  medical  re- 
form—even though  it  were  not  revolution 
that  was  aimed  at  imder  the  disguise  of 
that  title.  Let  medical  men  petition 
parliament,  as  the  members  of  the  several 
coi-poratious  to  which  they  belong,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Licentiates  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  have  done ; — 
let  them  appear  in  the  character  in 
which  they  are  recognized  by  the  pub- 
lic and  by  the  legislature ;  and  let  each 
man  have  the  honesty  not  to  multiply 
himself  above  a  certain  number  of  times, 
signing  petitions  now  as  member  of  one 
society  or  association,  and  now  of  ano- 
ther. Above  all,  let  them  take  care  not 
to  petition  for  contradictory  boons,  as 
every  Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians must  do  who  signed  the  "  me- 
morial" of  last  season,  and  the  prayer 
for  "  One  Faculty"  of  this. 

Why  should  the  Westminster,  or  any 
other  merely  medical  society,  be  made  the 
field  for  the  discussion  of  such  topics,  so 
totally  foreign  to  the  objects  of  its  insti- 
tution ?  And  then  to  find  such  a  reso- 
lution almost  palmed  upon  the  West- 
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minster  Society — almost  thrust  upon 
tlicin  !— it  is  g-ross — it  is  criminal.  We 
can  find  no  precedent— no  type — for  any 
tbinsf  so  absurd,  uuless  we  were  to  fancy 
the  Astronomical,  or  some  other  private 
society  of  Cambridg-e,  callinn;'  for  the 
abolition  of  all  the  observatories  in  the 
kin<^dom,  because,  in  their  opinion,  there 
ought  to  be  but  one  observatory,  from 
which  all  men  should  regulate  their 
chronometers.  There  are  those,  we 
doubt  not,  who  would  think  this  a  fair 
subject  enough  to  occupy  the  Astrono- 
mical Society ;  it  would  be  a  reform ; 
and  what  so  fitting  now-a-days  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  learned  bodies? 
We  must  not  be  surprised  if  we  hear  of 
reform  being  broached  at  last  in  the  Bri- 
tish Association,  at  some  of  their  an- 
nual meetings. 

If  it  be  objected  tliat  wc  have,  even 
at  the  present  moment,  an  example 
in  France,  of  the  first  medical  society 
in  that  kingdom  being-  engaged  in  a 
project  of  reform— and  a  sweeping  pro- 
ject too,  which  bids  fair  to  reorganize 
the  whole  PVench  medical  profession — 
we  reply,  that,  unfortunately  for  them- 
selves, the  members  of  that  society  are 
so  engaged,  and  with  what  advantage 
will  be  seen  by  those  who  read  the  re- 
ports of  their  proceedings :  there  will  it 
be  perceived  to  what  evils  the  discussion 
of  me<iical  politics,  even  in  a  well- 
ordered  society,  can  give  rise— the  ca- 
balling, ])etty  intriguing,  sellisliness, 
and  iljiberality,  exiiibited  by  the  mem- 
bers who  take  an  active  share  in  the  de- 
bate. Besides,  the  Academic  de  Mede- 
ciue  has  no  choice  in  the  matter :  the 
consideration  of  the  project  was  entered 
ujxm  reluctantly,  and  at  last  only  in 
conse(|uence  of  a  pressing  coniinaiid 
which  they  dare  not  disobey.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine are  all  pensioners  of  government, 
and  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  their  stipu- 
lated duties  to  execute  tasks  of  this  de- 
licription  imposed  on  them  by  th«  minis- 


ter. Questionable,  however,  as  the  ex- 
cuse \vould  be,  wc  should  not  hesitate 
to  accept  it,  were  the  Westminster 
Society  so  called  upon  by  government : 
it  is  not,  certainly,  a  very  likely  occur- 
rence, heaven  knows  ;  but  did  the  minis- 
ter, or  the  legislature,  in  any  way  suggest 
that  the  sense  of  the  whole  profession 
should  be  taken,  tlirougli  tlie  medium  of 
the  Westminster  Society,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  reforming  or  abolishing  exist- 
ing medical  institutions,  we  should  have 
no  objection  to  an  interruption  of  the 
proper  business  of  that  learned  bodv, 
while  they  conducted  decorously  and 
discreetly  the  inquiry  submitted  to  their 
consideration. 

It  has  been  the  practice,  we  know,  of 
the  Westminster  Society,  to  present  peti- 
tions to  parliament  on  questions  touching 
the  interests  of  medical  science — pending 
the  Anatomy  Bill,  for  example  ;  but  we 
doubt  greatly,  even  on  such  questions, 
the  utility  of  their  interference.  Such 
practice,  however,  can  afford  no  prece- 
dent for — and,  indeed,  is  a  simple  and 
praiseworthy  task,  compared  with — the 
outrageous  proceeding  of  making 
themselves  the  tools  of  a  radical  few — 
allowing  measures  of  the  most  sweep- 
ing and  absurd  description  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  their  presence,  and  to  be  even 
brought  to  the  vote.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive any  tiling  more  calculated  to  bring 
the  Society  into  di>rcpute. 

Ill  conclusion,  we  would  say,  that  if 
it  be  considered  prudent  to  proceed  iu 
advance  of  the  legislature — to  volunteer 
a  light  to  guide  their  steps— tben  we 
repeat  that  tlie  j)roper  course  is  to  call 
meetings  of  tlie  difl'erent  departments  of 
tlie  profession.  But  let  tiiose  who  hold 
this  sort  ofpiil)lic  appeal  indispensable, 
ascertain,  in  tlie  first  ])lacc,  who  shall 
preside,  and  who  will  be  present.  Let 
them,  in  the  first  instance,  get  up  a 
numerously  signed  requisition  for  such 
a  meeting;  so  that  the  profession  may 
not   be    oucc  mure   made   ridiculous  iu 
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the  eyes  of  the  public  by  a  mock  or 
a  mob  meeting,  of  which  we  have  had 
but  too  many  specimens  within  the  last 
year  or  two.  What  is  called  an  "  aggre- 
gate"  meeting  means  a  meeting  of 
Wakley's  rabble  to  pass  intemperate 
resolutions,  and  calculated  to  retard, 
instead  of  advancing,  the  cause  of  re- 
form. But  above  all  things,  we  ad- 
vise those  who  feel  inclined  for  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  to  be  on  their 
guard  that  they  be  not  about  to  provide 
one  more  stage  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
corps  draniatique,  of  whose  perform- 
ances, in  all  conscience,  we  have  had 
quite  enough.  With  these  precautions 
and  needful  preliminaries,  proceeding 
by  the  way  of  public  meeting  may  not 
be  objectionable  ;  butM'e  protest  strenu- 
ously, and  once  for  all,  against  any 
further  displays  on  political  subjects  by 
our  Societies  of  Medicine. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have 
learnt  that  the  subject  is  to  be  re-opened 
at  the  Westminster  Medical  Society, 
the  "  levellers,"  it  seems,  being  discon- 
tented with  the  result  of  the  ballot  on 
the  "  one  Faculty"  question.  On  the  first 
occasion,  when  a  ballot  was  demanded, 
and  the  President  stated  that  it  would 
take  place  next  night,  no  objection  was 
made  ; — next  meeting  came,  and  still  no 
protest  was  entered,  because,  ex'])ecting 
to  carry  the  measure,  the  radicals  held 
that  all  was  right.  Well ;  the  ballot  took 
place,  and  still  no  objection  was  made — 
nay,  a  third  night  came,  and  the  minutes 
of  the  former  were  confirmed  without 
opposition !  when,  lo !  before  the  meet- 
ing adjourned,  notice  was  given  of  a 
motion  for  considering  the  legality  of 
the  ballot,  and  thus  re-opening  the  ques- 
tion !  Can  any  thing  in  the  world  shew 
more  clearly  the  justice  of  the  preced- 
ing observations  ?  That  there  should  be 
men  capable  of  playing  such  antics  be- 
fore high  heaven  ! 

Another  circumstance  —  scarcely  less 


unique  of  its  kind — which  marked  the 
proceedings  of  the  evening,  coiisisted  in 
a  laboured  lachrymose  address  entered  in- 
to by  Dr.  James  Johnson,  in  reference  to 
certain  articles  which  have  recently  ap- 
peared in  this  journal.  Itiscertainly  high- 
ly flattering  to  find  that  our  observations 
are  deemed  worthy  of  occ  upying  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Westminster  Medical  Society; 
and  though  we  think  that  it  was  very 
prudent  on  the  part  of  our  contemporary 
to  make  his  attack  upon  us  where  he 
knew  there  would  be  none  to  answer 
him,  yet  we  must  crave  leave  to  doubt 
the  advantage  of  suffering  such  iiTclevant 
matters  to  be  introduced,  even  by  way 
of  a  diversion,  amid  graver  business,  as 
well  as  to  question  the  entire  impar- 
tiality of  receiving-  mere  ex  parte  stiite- 
ments,  or  the  absolute  wisdom  of  the 
President  (Mr.  Pettigi-ew)  iu  volunteer- 
ing an  opinion  thereupon.  Of  certain 
other  violations  of  usage  and  etiquette, 
in  the  way  of  personal  allusions,  we  say 
nothing" ;  for  these  are  only  matters  of 
courtesy  and  taste.  Lighter  pastimes 
engage  us  this  week ;  but  if  we  see  oc- 
casion, we  shall  return  to  the  subject 
iu  a  future  number*. 

MEDICAL  REFORM. 
It  is  satisfactory  for  us  to  be  able  to 
state,  whicb  we  do  on  the  best  autho- 
rity, that  the  plan  of  abolition — we  can- 
not call  it  reform — lately  brought  for- 
ward at  the  Westminster  Medical  So- 
cietj^  did  not  originate  with,  and  is  not 
approved  of  by,  the  parties  who  have 
taken  the  most  active  interest  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  tlie  concerns  of 
OUT  profession.  All  members  of  parlia- 
ment endowed  with  common  sense  will 
take  the  same  view  of  the  subject  as  the 
honourable  representative  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets.  (See  the  excellent  anecdote 
in  our  number  of  Dec.  7th,  p.  375.) 

*  When  an  individual  is  alluded  to  as  having 
ivritten  any  article  iu  this  journal,  we  conceive  it 
to  be  his  business,  not  ours,  to  admit  or  to  deny 
it ;  it  is,  however,  rather  amusing  to  us  to  observe 
Dr.  Johnson's  inference,  seeing  that  the  three  last 
leading  articles,  which  have  annoyed  him  so  much, 
were  each  written  by  a  different  j)erson,  though 
of  course,  by  adoption,  they  all  become  ours. — 
El).  Gaz. 
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PECUNIARY    CLABIS    FOR    PRO- 
FESSIONAL   APPOINTMENTS. 

We  are  iiulifjTiaiit  to  find  that  the  odious 
j)iiiui])lc  of  hiijiiijj-  and  si  llin^-  medical 
places  in  j)ublic  charities  has  been  once 
mere  put  in  practice  in  the  metr<)])olis 
M  itiiin  the  last  few  davs.  The  vacancy 
leli  in  the  Royal  Infirmary-  for  Chil- 
dren by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Copland, 
being'  contested  by  two  candidates,  one 
of  them  made  1(H)  new  votes  the  nipfht 
before  the  election,  and  succeeded  after 
all  by  bavinj"-  no  more  than  39  of  a 
majority;  while  the  other  candidate, 
though  he  bad  the  support  of  above  20() 
— all  old  electors — yet  liaving  purchased 
none,  was  defeated.  In  a  strictly  ley-al 
sense  there  is  nothinfj  improper  in  this, 
for  the  law  of  the  institution  exists,  and 
was  well-known  to  all  tiie  j)arties ;  but 
we  cannot  helj)  expressing'  our  surprise 
(to  use  tlie  ffentlest  term),  that  any  me- 
«lical  man  should  have  availed  himself 
of  a  principle  so  recently  and  universally 
condemned  by  the  sense  of  the  profes- 
sion throug-hout  the  kingfdom.  Nothing' 
is  more  clear  than  that  this  unjust  prac- 
tice (unjust  both  to  the  profession  and 
to  the  public)  can  never  be  abolisiied  ex- 
cept by  the  co-operation  of  medical  men  ; 
for  as  long'  as  candidates  for  appoint- 
mr'iiLs  w  ill  ofler  themselves  w  itli  purses 
in  their  hands,  the  claim  of  the  highest 
bidder  will  always  be  paramount  with 
non-professional  electors.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  it  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  quite  a  triumph  for  the  managers 
of  the  charity,  if,  together  with  the  100 
guineas  of  tlie  one  candidate,  they  bad 
secured  the  election  of  the  other ;  or 
better  still  if  both  candidates  had  been 
rtecced,  witli  the  latter  result.  As  it  is, 
however,  they  have  found  a  purchaser — 
pirhaj)s  all  that  they  immediately  cared 
for  —  and  lost  the  candidate  who  was 
C(mtent  to  rest  uj)ou  his  merits. 


CLINICAL  LECTURE 

ON 

FRACTURE     OF    THE    SKULL. 

Delivered  at  the  M'uldUtei   Hospital, 
By  Sir  Ciiarlks  Bkli.. 


I  lUfonK  lecture  Sir  Ciinrlcs  Mell  re<)nestc«l 
the  jjuj)ils  to  luok  at  .Miuie  dis.'^tctcd  jmrts 


which  were  placed  before  them,  and  to 
make  their  own  comments  on  them,  as 
they  should  be  the  subjects  of  lecture  in 
due  time.  These  parts  were,  a  section  of 
fractured  spine,  in  which  the  bodv  of  the 
twelfth  dorsal  vertebra  had  been"  broken, 
and  a  portion  thrust  against  the  sheath  of 
the  si)inal  marrow;  and  u  fractured  thigh- 
bone in  a  cancerous  jtatient.] 

The  woman  from  w  horn  this  fractured 
thiprh-bone  was  taken  had  the  right  breast 
amputated  by  a  surgeon  in  the  country. 
Ipon  her  coming  to  the  hospital,  the  cica- 
trix was  open,  and  the  whole  front  of 
the  chest  was  studded  with  small  round 
tubercles,  of  a  cancerous  nature.  The  right 
arm,  including  the  shoulder  and  the  arm- 
pit, and  as  far  down  as  the  elbow,  wa.s 
similarly  occupied  w  ith  these  tumors,  and 
the  hand  and  fore-arm  were  greatly  swollen. 
This  was  a  young  woman  compared  w  ith 
the  other  patients  in  the  cancer-w  ard ;  and 
in  a  patient  who  is  young  the  disease 
makes  rapid  progress, comi)ared  with  what 
it  does  in  those  who  are  older.  Tw(» 
montlis  before  her  death  she  made  a  slight 
slip  whilst  walking  across  the  w  ard,  and 
after  that  time  she  complained  of  pain, 
and  was  unable  to  get  out  of  bed.  This 
pain  she  described  as  rheumatic,  and  as 
situated  in  the  left  hip  ;  but  there  was  no 
suspicion  entertained  by  any  one,  not  even 
by  herself,  that  she  hadsuffend  fracture  of 
the  thigh-bone.  She  died  exhausted  with 
true  carcinomatous  disea.se  ;  and  you  w  ill 
please  to  mark  its  character  in  the  mass 
that  surrounds  the  bone.  It  was  found 
that  the  thigh-bone  had  been  fractured 
external  to  the  capsule  of  the  hip  joint, 
and  through  the  trochanter  major.  The 
fractured  portions  were  still  loose.  Upon 
making  a  section  of  them,  a  large  portion 
of  cancerous  substance  wius  seen  connecting 
the  broken  pieces,  and  also  imbedded  in  the 
central  jiart  of  the  fenmr.  Upon  slicing 
down  the  cancerous  j)art  with  a  knife, 
there  wjis  in  some  j)lacesan  intertexture  of 
bony  sul)stance  within  it,  that  gave  a  gritty 
sen.sation  when  the  finger  was  carried 
along  the  surface;  but  in  other  parts  the 
substance  was  of  that  cartilaginous,  or 
gelatinous  ela.stic  character,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  true  carcinoma.  I'pon 
cutting  into  the  integuments,  covering 
the  chest  and  the  arm,  small  round  tuber- 
cles were  found,  which  were  composed  of 
the  same  disea.sed  structure  that  wa-s  dis 
covered  in  tlie  seat  of  the  fracture ;  and 
these  tui)ercles  were  thickly  .scattered  in 
the  muscles,  reaching  even  to  the  bones. 
The  jiarts  wen-  all  so  much  tlii» kened  l>y 
these  tumors  imbedded  in  tluni,  that  tlie 
integuments  could  not  easily  be  di  taehed 
from  the  muscles;  and  the  skin,  on  bciug 
lifted,  was  ijuite  firm  and  iiillexible.  W  lini 
the  aim  w as  draw n  from  across  the  chest 
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of  the  dead  body  (now  observe  this),  so  as 
to  pursue  the  dissection,  the  humerus 
broke  at  the  cervix,  the  bone  being  in- 
cluded in  the  centre  of  the  disease,  but  not 
itself  immediately  affected  with  the  morbid 
growth.  The  cancerous  matter  was  dis- 
covered in  the  ribs  and  in  the  pelvis,  im- 
bedded in  the  centres  of  the  bones. 

Now  I  must  not  enter  on  the  subject 
connected  with  this  dissection,  for  I  wish, 
some  da}',  to  review  the  whole  of  our  prac- 
tice and  experience  in  the  cancer-ward ; 
but  I  am  desirous  to  direct  your  eye,  in 
the  meantime,  to  the  very  curious  eflect 
of  the  disease  on  the  bones,  that  you  may 
see  how  rapidly  the  cancerous  diathesis  or 
disposition  produces  its  peculiar  action  in 
a  part  that  is  fractured  or  injured. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  SKULL. 

We  shall  now  take  up  a  case  of 
fracture  of  the  skull,  and  enter  on  our 
proper  subject.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  you — and  I  may  say,  indeed, 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  society — 
that  you  should  be  well  informed  on  this 
part  of  practice.  And,  without  oficnce, 
let  me  tell  you  that  it  is  possible  for  one  to 
])ass  what  is  called  ''  a  good  examination" 
at  Surgeon's-hall,  and  still  be  very  deficient 
in  the  knowledge  which  may  constitute 
him  a  safe  surgeon.  I  can  es2)ecially  con- 
ceive, t  say,  a  gentleman  educated  for  the 
I^rofession,  but  ill  informed  on  the  princi- 
ples which  should  guide  him  in  this  im- 
portant department  of  practice,  carrying 
down  to  the  eoimtry  a  beautiful  set  of  tre- 
])liining  instruments,  with  a  tingling  de- 
sire to  be  using  them.  He  is  a  most  dan- 
gerous neighbour,  and  God  protect  the 
man  w'ho  is  stunned  by  a  fall  from  bis 
horse  in  his  circle  of  practice;  for,  mistak- 
ing the  cases,  he  is  apt  to  think  most  of  the 
operation,  and  to  apply  these  instruments 
w  here  they  are  far  from  being  needed.  I 
have  myself  been  called  into  consultation 
w  liere  the  patient  was  lying  in  the  insen- 
sibility of  fever,  and  where  the  surgeon 
had  prepared  his  insti-uments  to  apply 
them  to  the  tubemsitv  of  the  occiput— the 
natural  projection  there!  I  have  known 
an  instance  where  an  unfortunate  gentle- 
man, falling  and  suffering  from  concussion, 
has  been  immediately  trepanned.  Now  I 
entreat  you  to  recollect  that  this  operation, 
though  you  perform  it  iecundum  artcm,  is 
still  a  most  formidable  wound.  Would 
you  not  say  that  the  man  who  had  the  scalp 
t()ni  down,  the  pericranium  abraded,  the 
bone  perforated,  and  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  exposed,  was  in  a  state  of  great  dan- 
ger ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it ;  and  it 
is  right  that  you  should  take  this  view  of 
the  matter,  because  you  have  always  to 
balance  the  dangers  of  the  operation  with 
tl;e  risk.;  of  the   original  condition  of  the 


patient : — you  have  to  de'ermine  whether 
you  had  belter  run  the  chance  of  the  first 
injury,  or  run, perhaps,  the  double  chances 
of  the  injury  conjoined  with  a  compound 
fracture.  I  say  a  compound  fracture,  for 
the  same  principle  applies  here  as  in  frac- 
ture of  a  long  bone.  A  fissure  will  heal 
when  covered  with  healthy  integument, 
which  will  go  into  suppuration,  and  be  at- 
tended with  erysipelas,  perhaps,  when 
exposed.  You  know  that  the  parts,  though 
injured,  being  still  covered  by  the  integu- 
ment, go  on  quietly  in  a  process  of  cure 
without  inflammation  and  suppuration; 
but  if  the  integuments  be  opened,  then  you 
must  have  suppuration,  and  run  all  those 
hazards  which  come  of  ill  health  and  con- 
finement when  reflected  on  an  open  wound. 
I  conceive  it,  then,  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  yon  should  not  only  no- 
tice those  cases  which  pass  under  your  eye, 
but  that  you  should  carry  with  you  certain 
principles.  Now  I  would  say  that  the 
brain — for  it  is  the  important  organ,  the 
brain,  that  gives  interest  to  the  subject — 
may  he  injured  directly,  or  it  may  be  af- 
fected through  the  circulation.  Try  this 
distinction ;  try  how  far  it  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  arranging  facts  prepai'atory  to 
reasoning  upon  them.  Say,  then,  that  the 
brain  may  be  directly  injured.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  that  ?  It  is,  that  when  a 
person  receives  a  knock  on  the  head,  or 
falls  with  the  head  to  the  ground,  the  pro- 
per matter  of  the  brain  receives  an  impulse 
whicli  yon  call  concussion,  and  the  effect  of 
that  impulse,  or  concussion,  or  vibration, 
running  through  the  whole  substance  of 
the  brain,  is,  more  or  less,  insensibility ; 
that  is,  the  eflect  is  general ;  he  staggers, 
and  is  sick  from  the  slighter  degree— be 
lies  insensible  from  the  greater.  We  shall 
presently  see  that  the  injury  may  also  be 
local.  The  blow  may  be  of  such  a  kind 
that  a  part  only  of  the  brain  is  hurt,  and 
then  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of 
all  is,  the  absence  of  phenomena — the  ab- 
sence of  symptoms  altogether,  although 
the  organ  be  deeply,  and  perhaps  irrecover- 
ably, hurt.  There  is  nothing  more  re- 
markable— more  necessary  for  you  to  take 
with  you  to  this  discussion  (for  discussion, 
I  fear,  it  must  be)  than  this,  that  the  brain 
being  injured  partially,  there  is  no  conse- 
quent symptoms  as  regards  the  mind ; 
whereas,  if  the  disturbance  be  general, 
there  are  always  efl'ects  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct. It  V.  ill  not  do,  perhaps,  to  let  the 
public  know  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
studied  the  subject, —  that  I  struck  the 
head  of  the  dead  body  to  try  what  was  the 
effect  of  diflerent  forces  on  the  skull. 
Those  not  of  the  profession  would  be  hor- 
rified at  the  idea  of  thus  abusing  the  dead 
body ;  but  you,  who  know  the  important 
matter  at  issue— that  it  is  a  question  not 
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of  the  life  and  death  of  an  individual,  but 
of  the  life,  and  health,  and  well  bein^  of 
thousands — will  perceive  the  means  to  be 
innocent  and  commendable.  Now,  then, 
if  you  allow  the  dead  body  to  fall  from  the 
taf)le  upon  the  Hags,  what  effects  have 
you  ?  Not  a  depression,  but  a  great  rent 
across  the  skull.  If,  on  another  br)dy,ynu 
take  a  wooden  mallet,  and  strike  the  head, 
you  "have  again  a  rent  across  the  skull ; 
but  if  you  take  a  common  hammer,  the 
bone  gives  way  without  a  long  extended 
fissure,  and  the  i)ortion  is  broken  off,  in- 
dented, and  forced  in.  These  are  opposite 
conditions  of  the  fractured  bone,  not  acci- 
dental, but  consequent  on  the  nature  of 
the  force  acting.  In  the  same  way,  if  you 
take  a  leaden  bullet,  and  attach  it  to  a 
stick  and  a  string,  so  as  to  give  it  velocity, 
and  strike  the  hcail,  you  will  have  the  bul- 
let forced  into  the  skull,  as  in  the  case  of 
gun  shot,  and  the  skull  broken  into  twenty 
small  pieces,  all  within  the  diameter  of  an 
inch.  You  will  have  no  stellated  fissure, 
a.s  when  a  stone  is  thrown,  and  strikes  the 
skull.  \Vhat  does  this  declare  to  us  ? 
Does  it  not  shew,  that  when  we  have  the 
right  data,  such  as  the  form  of  the  skull, 
and  when  we  have  the  other  additional 
data,  the  shajic,  weight,  and  velocity  of 
the  body  striking  it,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  reason  and  to  say  what  will  be  the  con- 
sefjuences  ?  Hut  in  ojjposition  to  this  mode 
of  proceeding,  the  form  and  extent  of  the 
fracture,  and  tlie  degree  of  influence  which 
tile  injury  will  have  on  the  brain,  are  con- 
sidered things  accidental.  When  a  man 
falls  heavily  on  the  ground,  there  is  a  rent 
without  depression,  but  then  there  is  a 
vibration  running  through  the  whole  sub- 
.stnnce  of  the  brain,  and  the  patient  is  in  a 
state  of  coma  or  stupor;  but  if  a  man  be 
cut  down  with  a  sword,  wliich  goes  through 
the  skull  and  membranes,  and  bites  into 
the  l»rain  itself,  there  is  no  symptom,  be- 
cause, although  the  instrument  hits  reached 
the  very  organ  of  the  mind,  it  has  nachcd 
only  a  part — it  hius  affected  only  that  jior- 
lion  ;  the  vibration  Iuls  not  gone  around 
tlie  whole,  and  his  senses  remain  entire. 

These  arc  some  of  the  principles  that 
we  must  take  with  us  under  the  heads  of 
pcnenil  and  ]iartial  injury  to  the  brain,  and 
which  are  necessary  to  our  understanding 
tlie  circuinstauces  I  have  to  detail  in  tlicso 
notes,  which  have  been  ])ut  into  my  bands. 
'I'lie  next  point  ri'gards  tlie  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  head.  This  is  a  subject 
which  you  should  study,  for  without  study- 
ing it  you  will  never  be  correct  in  your 
rcasonin;:s.  What  ilo  liaiier  and  other 
great  ])liysi(dogists  say  of  the  brain  ?  That 
it  has  live  times  more  blood  circulating  in 
it  than  any  other  part  of  ibe  Ixxly!  It 
signifies  not  wliether  it  has  ten  times  the 
<|uautily,ab  mhuv  .suy,ortivc  tiiuci>,asutliurK 


say,  but  it  is  on  all  hands  acknowledged 
that  there  is  more  blood  by  a  great  deal 
circulating  in  the  mass  of  the  brain  than 
in  any  other  part  of  corresp<mding  weight. 
It  results  frorii  this,  that  the  functions  of 
the  brain  must  be  more  directly  and  imme- 
diately dci)endent  upon  the  condition  of 
the  circulation  than  other  organs ;  and  it 
follows,  that  when  any  change  takes  place 
in  the  circulation  of  the  head,  it  must  have 
more  remarkable  eft'eets,  and  show  itself 
by  very  distinct  .symptoms.  To  continue: 
what  is  the  etlect  of  extravasation  of  blood 
in  the  brain  ?  It  is  not  a  direct  eftect. 
You  know  that  the  brain  is  incompressi- 
ble ;  you  cannot  compress  the  brain :  you 
look  and  wonder  at  tliat.  Understand  me, 
then.  You  cannot  compress  water:  the 
highest  column  will  not  diminish  the 
space  which  water  in  a  bottle  occupies, 
and  the  bottle  will  burst  before  the  water 
can  be  compressed  in  any,  the  smallest, 
measurable  degree.  Dr.  Monro  (senior) 
put  a  great  mass  of  brain  into  water  to 
see  if  it  c(mld  be  compressed,  and  it  could 
not.  No  force  can  compress  the  water; — 
no  force  c.in  com])ress  brain,  so  long  as  the 
walls  of  tiie  vessel  withstand  the  jjressure. 
When  blood  is  effused  into  the  skull,  the 
skull  resists  the  pressure;  the  skull  does 
not  dilate.  What  is  it  that  this  extrava- 
sation of  blood  does  to  the  brain,  since  it 
cannot  press  it?  Why,  it  compresses  the 
blood-vessels;  it  diminishes  the  calibre  of 
the  vessels;  it  diminishes  the  quantity  of 
blood  circulating  in  the  brain;  it  dimi- 
nishes the  sensii)ility,  and  all  the  functions 
which  are  derived  from  a  healthy  circula- 
tiim.  The  powers  of  the  mind  are  for  a 
time  gone,  because  the  vessels  are  not 
carrying  the  blood  through  the  brain  with 
that  freedom  which  is  necessary  to  sustain 
it  in  its  functions.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
blood  extravasated  on  the  surface  or  ba.se 
of  the  brain.  If  the  vessel  burst  within, 
pathologists  must  take  into  their  consider- 
ation that  there  is  a  tearing  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cerebrum,— a  direct  and  for- 
midable injury  to  the  jiart,  as  well  as  a 
suppression  of  the  activity  of  the  circila- 
tion.  You  see,  then,  that  the  brain  may 
be  affected  indirectly  through  the  state  of 
the  ciri'ulation  by  extravasation,  which 
diminishes  that  circulation.  So  may  it  be 
afVeeted  by  inflammatory  action,  which  in- 
creases tlu'  circulation  ;  and  one  of  the 
most  imjiortant  things  to  notice  in  ])racticc 
is,  the  combined  efl'ectof  the  rising  inflam- 
mation upon  the  state  of  op|)ressioii  origi- 
nally induced  by  the  accident. 

I  must  not  go  farther  into  this,  because 
we  should  be  making  a  lecture  on  tlie 
theory,  (instead  of  some  little  ])refacc  to 
these  cases. 

You  will  please  to  attend  to  the  first 
case.     A  woman  brings  uii  infant  in  hvt 
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arms  with  its  parietal  bone  knocked  in  : 
just  in  the  manner  you  would  knock  in  the 
crown  of  your  hat,  so  is  a  large  part  of 
the  parietal  bone  of  this  infant  indented  and 
depressed.  Nothing  is  done  except  the 
application  of  some  leeches  and  the  exhi. 
bition  of  a  purgative.  The  child  is  smil- 
ing in  your  face;  there  is  a  total  absence  of 
symptoms.  Now  what  I  would  call  you 
to  observe,  is,  the  different  effects  from 
the  different  condition  of  an  infant's  skull 
and  brain  and  that  of  an  old  person.  Sup- 
pose that  it  was  an  old  man  who  received 
this  blow ;  you  know  very  well  that  he 
would  lie  insensible.  The  thing  that  we 
have  most  to  admire  here,  is  the  beautiful 
provision  which  is  in  the  child's  head :  first, 
in  the  elasticity  of  the  bone,  and  secondly, 
in  the  softness  of  the  brain.  You  know 
that  at  first  there  is  a  broad  strong  mem- 
brane covering  the  brain,  then  the  ossific 
matter  is  deposited  in  the  interstices  of  it, 
and  the  inside  of  the  membrane  becomes 
dura-mater,  and  the  outside  pericranium, 
so  that  the  skull  is  a  deposit  between  them. 
In  this  early  stage  there  is  a  fibrous  tex- 
ture of  bone  introduced,  and  the  bone 
yields ;  and  by  yielding,  there  is  not  that 
degree  of  concussion,  uj)on  receiving  an  in- 
jury, that  would  take  place  if  the  skull  were 
l^erlect,  as  in  the  adult,  or  old  man.  The 
next  thing  beautiful  as  a  provision  is,  that 
the  infant's  brain  is  not  in  the  same  con- 
dition with  diat  of  the  adult  brain ;  it  is 
less  solid,  more  yielding.  The  firmness 
and  dryness  which  you  see  in  the  brain  of 
the  adult  is  not  to  be  seen  in  the  brain  of 
the  child ;  so  that  whilst  nature  provides  a 
softer  and  more  yielding  condition  of  the 
brain,  there  is  at  the  same  time  more  elas- 
ticity in  the  bones.  You  know  well  that 
the  head  of  the  infant  yields  in  birth ;  and 
during  infancy  and  childhood,  how  many 
are  the  knocks  received  upon  the  head, 
compared  with  the  instances  in  old  age. 
These  little  knocks  do  not  produce  that 
degree  of  concussion,  or  of  violence  to  the 
brain,  that  would  attend  similar  injuries 
in  an  adult ;  and  thus,  I  say,  there  is  a 
natural  provision  for  the  conditions  and 
stages  of  life. 

Then  as  to  the  practice.  If  you  were  to 
make  it  a  rule  that  whenever  a  part  of  the 
skull  is  depressed  it  must  be  raised  by  a 
trephine,  what  an  error  you  would  com- 
mit if  you  attempted  to  raise  it  by  an  ope- 
ration, in  the  infant;  because,  instead  of 
raising  the  bone  from  the  dura-mater,  you 
would  cut  through  the  dura-mater:  and 
this  you  would  do,  not  merely  from  the 
great  thinness  of  the  bone,  but  from  the 
firmness  of  the  attachment  of  the  bone  to 
the  dura-mater.  Thus,  in  the  fi|^t  place, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  operating ;  and  in 
the  next  place,  if  you  refrain,  you  avoid  an 
evil  which  is  sure  to  be  attendant  on  open- 


ing the  dura-mater — a  fungus  cerebri;  the 
worst  accident  of  all.  You  may  see  the 
child  still ;  for  it  comes  here,  among  the 
out-patients,  on  a  Thursday,  and  the  in- 
dentation, or  dimple,  remains  distinct. 

The  next  case  that  you  should  attend  to 
is  that  of  a  woman,  who  was  treated  under 
Mr.  Amott.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  how 
often  these  poor  creatures  are  brought  in 
with  their  head  broken,  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness.  Now  here  the  party  got  in- 
toxicated, I  presume,  and  the  woman  using 
irritating  language  to  her  husband,  he 
takes  what  is  next  him  to  strike  her  with  j 
and  in  this  instance  it  was  a  cast-iron  pot, 
standing  upon  three  legs.  He  takes  up 
this  pot  and  strikes  her  on  the  head,  and 
the  foot  of  the  cast-iron  pot  enters  into  her 
skull.  Here  it  broke  off,  and  was  drawn 
from  the  head  by  the  house-surgeon.  It 
left  a  round  hole  tlirough  the  integuments, 
and  a  round  hole  in  the  bone  itself.  There 
were  no  symptoms.  Why  are  there  no 
symptoms  in  such  a  case?  Because  the 
bone  has  given  way.  If  the  bone  had  not 
given  way — if  the  bottom  of  the  pot  had 
struck  her  head — if  the  force  had  not  been 
concentrated  to  a  point — then  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  blow  might  have  produced  a 
vibration  round  the  head,  and  a  rent,  or  a 
fissure;  and  then  the  concussion  would 
have  reached  the  whole  substanc-e  of  the 
brain,  and  she  would  have  been  reduced 
to  a  state  of  insensibility.  But  the  force 
being  concentrated  to  a  point,  and  the  pro- 
jecting part  entering  the  skull  and  pressing 
in  the  dura-mater,  a  partial  effect  only  was 
produced  on  the  brain,  and  there  were  no 
symptoms.  Now  comes  the  consultation. 
A  portion  of  bone  is  depressed — a  portion 
larger  than  can  be  brought  through  the 
hole.  The  course  of  events  must  be  watch- 
ed. It  is  a  dead  portion  of  bone  ;  it  will 
irritate  the  membrane ;  inflammation  will 
certainly  come  on ;  suppuration  will  fol- 
low, and  there  is  no  saying  to  what  an  ex- 
tent that  suppuration  may  proceed.  Con- 
sidering the  vascularity  of  the  brain — con- 
sidering that,  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  it  is 
most  prone  to  inflammation — it  is  deter- 
mined, although  there  are  no  symptoms, 
but  looking  forward  to  what  may  occur, 
that  the  trephine  must  be  applied ;  that 
the  hole  in  the  outer  part  of  the  skull  must 
be  made  large  enough  to  extract  the  por- 
tion of  bone  that  lies  below;  and  for  this 
puri)ose  a  large  head  of  a  trephine  must 
be  made  to  embrace  the  whole  margin  of 
the  hole. 

Now  you  must  reflect  how  this  accident 
haj^pened.  Recm-ring  to  these  experiments 
on  the  head  of  the  dead  subject,  yon  find 
that  the  outer  table,  which  you  remember 
is  fibrous  and  tough,  yields  without  frac- 
ture, or  with  a  portion  exceedingly  small  ; 
whilst  the  inner  table,  which  well  deserves 
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the  name  of  tabula  nfmi,  breaks  or  splinters 
extensively  in  those  eircumstances.  When 
you  take  a  pike,  or  the  blunt  point  of  a 
sword,  or  even  such  a  point  as  a  bayonet 
has,  or  the  end  of  a  poker,  or  the  sharp 
end  of  a  hammer,  and  strike  the  skull  of 
a  subject,  you  indent  it ;  and  if  you  then 
saw  off'  the  skull  ca]>  ;uid  look  to  the  in- 
side, you  will  find  how  well  adapted  tlie 
term  vitrea  is  to  the  inner  table.  It  is 
splintere<l— it  is  broken  up,  and  it  may  be 
broken  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  w  bile  tlie 
hole  in  the  outer  part  is  not  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  N^w  this 
is  not  accidental ;  it  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  double  tables  of  the  skull. 
The  texture  of  the  bone  is  for  a  purpose: 
it  is  not  a  thing  of  chance;  the  skull  is 
beautifully  and  perfectly  constructetl  on 
mechanical  princij)les.  The  end  being  to 
protect  the  brain  not  only  against  sharp 
points,  but  also  against  concussion,  there 
is  an  outer  table  which  is  tough,  an  inner 
table  which  is  brittle,  and  a  cellular  diploe 
between  them  ;  such  a  construction  as  you 
would  say  is  least  likely  to  vil)rate,  because 
when  any  thing  vibrates  there  must  be  a 
con'espoudence  between  the  vibrating 
parts.  If  you  strike  a  glass,  it  sounds  and 
vibrates ;  the  whole  is  of  the  same  texture, 
and  there  is  a  corresponding  state  of  the 
material.  But  here  you  have  a  soft  part, 
a  tough  part,  and  a  brittle  part ;  and  tiie 
effect  is  just  the  same  as  if,  (m  ringing  a 
bell,  you  put  your  hand  to  it  and  stopped 
tlie  vibration.  This,  by  the  way,  to  show, 
as  it  were,  the  intention  of  the  structure  of 
the  skull,  and  to  illustrate  our  present 
subject.  The  outer  and  tougher  i)art 
yields,  you  observe,  and  the  inner  part 
breaks  off;  and  this  does  not  happen  iu 
one  remarkable  instance,  nor  accidentally, 
l)ut  necessarily,  and  in  all  ca.ses,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree;  for  you  always 
find,  w  hen  a  portion  of  bone  is  Ijroken  and 
forced  in,  that  the  shelved  edge  of  the 
inner  portion  is  of  greater  extent  than  the 
holt-  in  the  outer  part  of  tlie  skull.  You 
employ  the  trephine  in  order  to  get  your 
lever  under  bone,  and  that  you  may 
bring  the  whole  broken  ])ortion  through 
the  upper  part.  Thus  you  see  the  neces- 
sity for  this  operation;  and  in  tlie  present 
case  it  is  hai>pily  successful.  Just  ask  one 
of  the  oldest  nurses  (excellent  authorit\  !) 
how  nniny  instances  of  successful  trcpliiue 
she  has  seen;  and  she  will  give  you  but  a 
bad  at'count.  Wtiy  is  this?  Because  we 
are,  in  general,  ojHTating  where  there  ha.s 
Im-cu  great  injurj'  to  the  brain,  and  consc- 
qiu-ntlv  iienerai,  destructive  iiitlammation  ; 
but  lure  the  success  is  to  be  attributed,  no 
doubt,  in  part  to  the  right  judgment  of 
the  operator,  but  mainly  to  tlie  eireum- 
stanec  Ihat  llie  injury  is  jiartial ;  that  in 
good   time  he  trephined   the  skull,  look 


Rway  the  insulated  and  irritating  portion 
of  l>one,  and  thereby  stopped  the  inflam. 
niation,  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
occasioned. 

I  might  here  call  your  attention,  though 
it  is  not  one  of  the  eases  under  our  obser- 
vation, to  what  you  see,  when  you  go 
round  the  hospital,  in  the  poor  unfortu- 
nate fellow  St.  .\ubin.  There  you  find  a 
large  jwrtion  of  skull  dead,  not  from  a 
blow,  but  from  disease ;  you  see  tlie  mat- 
ter working  through  the  bo.ie,  and,  as  it 
were,  gradually  dissolving  it.  I  l)eg  you 
to  mark  that  fact,  because  it  proves  that 
the  presence  of  the  dead  bone,  thouijh  a 
source  of  irritation  to  the  membrane,  is  not 
always  a  fatal  source  of  irritation,  if  tlie 
matter  can  get  out.  No  sympttim  super- 
vening in  that  man,  I  allow  the  process  of 
nature  to  go  on,  without  disturbing  the 
head  by  violence,  without  disturbing  the 
bone  by  an  operation.  When,  however, 
the  dead  bone  is  not  only  in  contact 
with  the  membrane,  irritating  it,  and 
causing  suppuration,  but  also  confines 
that  matter,  we  must  operate.  Fur- 
ther, in  tlie  instance  of  St.  Aubin  there  is 
not  only  an  opening  through  which  the 
pus  oozes  freely,  but  the  surface  presented 
to  the  brain  is  uniform,  and  I  am  not  so- 
licitous to  take  away  the  bone;  but  when 
the  edge  is  rough — when,  judging  by  the 
outer  edge,  you  know  that  the  inner  one  is 
also  abrupt,  sharp,  and  pressing  on  the 
membranes,  then  it  is  a  case  for  operation. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  Bateman,  who 
had  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and 
is  now  an  out-patient.  Batcman's  age  is 
4'),  and  you  must  be  particular  in  the  age, 
yini  know,  in  taking  your  case,  because  it 
implies  the  condition  of  the  skull.  This 
is  a  large  heavy  man  ;  he  is  brought  to  the 
liosjiital  in  a  state  of  stu]>or,  and  it  is 
found  that  he  iiad  been  thrown  from  a  ca- 
briolet upon  tlie  curb-stone.  The  narra- 
tive proceeds  to  state,  that  he  bled  from 
the  ear  and  from  the  nose.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  was  sensible,  but  very  deaf, 
and  he  ha<l  sounds  in  his  ears,  which  he 
compared  to  the  roaring  of  the  sea.  He 
was  bled  and  cupped,  his  head  sliaved,  a 
cold  lotion  ajiplieil  to  it,  and  a  blister  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  This  patient  was 
allowed  to  remain  fourteen  weeks  in  the 
hosjiital,  for  it  was  the  conviction  of  the 
surgeon  that  a  rent  or  fissure  ran  across  the 
temporal  bone.  As  an  out  patient  he  wa.^ 
treated  w  itii  blue  jiill,  and  had  a  sefoii  put 
into  iiis  nick.  He  is  now  visiting  us  oecji- 
sionally,  and  labours  under  giddini'ss  and 
deafness,  \%hich  prevent  him  going  to 
wi>rk. 

\o\r  arc  here  to  observe  the  bleeding 
from  the  car  and  from  the  nose,  wliieli  arc 
ealliil  sMiiptoiiis  <>r  eoni  iissioii.  I  do  not 
know  tiiul  we  siiould  call  thtni  symptoms. 
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Why  does  the  blood  pour  from  his  nostrils 
and  ears?  It  is  possible  that  there  are 
vessels  ruptured ;  that  is  sometimes  the 
case.  Even  suppose  it  is  only  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum  which  is  torn, what 
does  that  imply?  A  remarkable  shock. 
What  a  shock  it  must  be  to  the  head,  which 
ru])tures  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum, 
and  brings  blood  from  the  Schnciderian 
membrane  !  What  must  the  brain  suffer ! 
Does  not  the  concussion  which  produces 
such  an  extraordinary  efl'ect  on  the  outer 
parts  reach  the  inner  parts  ?  You  see  the 
connexion,  then,  between  the  two  circum- 
stances— the  bleeding  of  these  outward  or- 
gans, and  the  state  of  insensibility  from  the 
condition  of  the  inner  organ.  It  is  not 
that  the  blood  flows  from  the  nose,  because 
he  is  suffering  from  concussion ;  it  has  no 
connexion  with  the  brain ;  it  is  only  that 
the  two  parts  are  equally  influenced  by  the 
blow.  But  I  conceive  that  in  this  case 
there  was  a  fissure  of  the  skull ;  the  blow 
which  he  received  was  of  that  degree  or 
kind  of  external  force  which  produces  fis- 
sure in  the  base  of  the  skull.  You  re- 
member the  perfect  convexity  of  the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  skull,  and  its  consequent 
strength ;  you  remember,  on  the  contrary, 
the  flatness,  in-egularity,  and  consequent 
greater  weakness  of  the  base;  and  you 
comprehend  that  the  vibration  from  the 
blow,  which  does  not  break  the  upper  part, 
sometimes  tears,  or  causes  a  fissure,  in  the 
lower.  You  have  not  now  the  data,  be- 
cause we  have  not  the  case  before  us,  to 
consider  the  curious  and  practical  subject 
of  counter-fissure ;  but  you  do  find  that, 
when  a  person  falls  on  the  convexity  of 
the  head,  very  often  tlie  skull  is  rent,  and 
the  fissure  runs  through  the  temporal  bone ; 
then  the  blood  is  poured  out  from  the  nos- 
trils and  ears  ;  not  from  a  rupture  in  the 
membrane,  but  from  the  fracture  of  the 
bone.  I  believe  that  from  the  violence  of  the 
shock,  from  several  of  the  symptoms,  from 
the  ear  being  full  of  blood,  from  the  long- 
continuance  of  the  effects,  that  this  man 
was  in  great  danger ;  and  I  kept  him  in 
the  hospital  fourteen  weeks,  irnder  the  idea 
that  it  would  require  a  very  long  time  to 
restore  the  bone,  and  a  much  longer  time, 
probably,  to  restore  the  condition  of  the 
brain  itself.  I  remember  a  case  somewhat 
like  this,  both  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  accident  occurred,  and  the  symptoms 
produced.  The  man  died,  and  we  had  the 
op])ortunity  of  examining  the  head ;  and 
thus  we  have  the  gap,  as  it  were,  filled  up, 
and  the  data  from  which  we  may  reason. 
This  man  fell  on  his  head,  the  vertex  com- 
ing to  the  ground;  he  lay  insensible;  he 
had  bleeding  from  the  ears,  and  by  and 
by  a  quantity  of  clear,  apparently  watery, 
fluid,  flowed  so  freely  from  his  car  as  to 
wet  the  pillow.     And  here  let   me  shew 


j'ou  how  your  knowledge  of  anatomy  may 
bring  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
internal  parts.  This  man  had  lost  all 
motion  of  the  side  of  the  face,  implying  an 
injury  to  the  portio  dura,  as  it  passes 
through  the  temporal  bone.  Upon  dissec- 
tion we  found  a  fissure  running  across  the 
base  of  the  skull,  and  across  the  temporal 
bone,  and  entering  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum, and  tearing  across  the  seventh 
pair.  This  fluid  which  wetted  his  pillow 
flowed  from  the  interior  of  the  skull,  from 
the  surface  of  the  brain  itself.  One  must 
be  careful,  and  especially  the  house-sur- 
geon must  be  careful  in  such  cases ;  for 
when  a  man  falls  upon  his  head  with  the 
whole  weight  of  his  body,  and  when,  al- 
though there  be  no  external  injury,  there 
is  evidence  of  great  violence,  and  there  are 
those  symptoms  which  obviously  imply  in- 
jury at  the  ba^e  of  the  skull,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  dismiss  the  patient  rashly. 
We  must  recollect  what  has  happened 
here:  a  patient  has  been  dismissed;  he 
has  walked  out  of  the  ward  into  the  Board- 
room, to  return  thanks  to  the  Governors ; 
gone  back  into  his  ward,  lifted  his  bundle, 
and  bid  good  bye  to  his  neighbours,  and  in 
the  instant  he  fell  and  expired,  without  a 
word  or  a  motion.  When  the  body  was 
examined,  it  was  found  that  the  fracture 
had  gone  across  the  base  of  the  skull, 
broke  off  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone, 
torn  the  spinal  marrow,  so  that  he  fell  as 
an  animal  would  fall  that  was  pithed.  A 
circumstance  occuiTed  in  the  hands  of  our 
present  assistant-surgeon  as  impressive, 
and  no  less  important  as  a  lesson.  A  man 
having  been  received  with  a  severe  injury 
of  the  head,  during  the  night,  when  the 
usual  assistants  were  absent,  Blr.  Tuson 
and  Mr.  Hind  being  then  house-surgeons, 
employed  themselves  in  bleeding  and  shav- 
ing him.  Whilst  the  blood  was  flowing, 
it  stopped  suddenly  upon  the  head  being 
turned  in  the  act  of  shaving ;  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  these  gentlemen  the  pa 
tient  was  perceived  to  be  motionless  and 
dead.  The  dissection  shewed  the  medulla 
oblongata  nipped  by  the  fractured  portion 
of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  next  case  is  full  of  interest,  and  so 
indeed  is  eveiy  case  if  you  take  it  in  all  its 
bearings.  The  one  which  I  will  point  to, 
as  still  under  your  observation,  is  that  of 
Sarah  Weatherstone.  She  is  37  years  of 
age :  when  she  met  with  the  accident,  she 
was  pregnant.  She  was  admitted  as  far 
back  as  the  18th  of  August,  and  she  is 
now  an  out-patient.  This  woman  had 
been  thrown  out  of  a  cabriolet.  (One  of 
you,  I  think,  counted  lately,  that  we  had 
sixteen  cases  of  accidents  from  cabriolets 
and  omnibuses,  requiring  to  be  admitted 
in  one  week.)  She  was  thrown  out  upon 
the  stones,  and  lav  insensible  for  several 
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hiinrs.  Althouc:))  the  laceration  of  the 
scalp  hail  exposed  the  skiill,  and  althoucfh 
there  was  a  fissure  in  the  niiildle  part  of 
the  parietal  hone,  I  did  not  trej)liine. 
^^'Ily  ?  Because  I  conceived  the  synij)t()nis 
anil  the  insensil)ility  were  the  efl'eets  of 
concussion.  You  must  think  of  this. 
What  symptoms  does  fracture  ])roduce? 
You  know  that  fracture  of  the  skull  can 
have  no  symptoms.  If  there  he  syni])tr)ms, 
these  must  result  from  some  afreetion  of 
the  hrain — not  from  the  hone.  Now  if  a 
person  be  jJicked  ii]),  as  was  the  ease  with 
this  woman,  insensible,  the  circumstance 
of  the  direct  inllucnce  shews  you  that  it  is 
the  brain  which  is  injured— that  it  is  the 
vibration,  the  state  of  the  concussion,  which 
you  have  to  consider;  for  concussion  is 
distincraishable  from  all  the  other  eondi- 
ticms,  by  its  beinff  the  immediate  ell'cet  of 
a  blow,  and  it  is  the  more  severe  the  shorter 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  acci- 
dent. Now  this  woman  having  suflered 
by  concussion,  the  symptoms,  being  con- 
tinuous or  without  interrui)tion,  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  violence  on  the  brain,  or  to 
the  vascular  action  that  is  excited  by  the 
concussion,  and  to  the  effusion  that  is 
poured  out.  Why  should  I  ajiply  the  tre- 
phine in  this  case?  To  be  sure,  the  scalp 
is  oi)ened,  and  the  skull  is  laid  bare,  and 
there  is  a  fissure;  but  why  should  I  apply 
the  trej)hine?  I  did  not,  because  there 
were  i)resent  neither  the  symptoms  of  com- 
pression, nor  that  form  of  fracture  that 
implied  irritation  to  the  membranes. 
There  wxs  no  dej)ression  in  the  bone  ;  the 
two  |>orti(ms  of  the  skull  which  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  fissure,  were  on  a  level;  there 
was  nothing  which  imi>lied  encroachment 
upon  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  and  diminu- 
tion of  the  circulation  ;  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  sup])ose  that  the  jtatient  wjis  suffer- 
ing from  extravasation  oil)lood;  and  there- 
fore it  was  a  case  of  concussion  jiurely, 
an<l  to  be  treated  as  such,  without  the  tre- 
phine; anil,  so  far,  hapjiily. 

She  went  out  of  the  house  with  return- 
ing strength  :  she  has  subsei|uently  been 
confined,  and  had  a  child  at  the  period  of 
seven  months.  She  returns  to  us  with  cer- 
tain fellings  about  her  head  that  alarm 
her;  she  sijuints,  the  left  eyebeinu:  jiromi- 
nent,  distorted,  and  her  vision  dull.  I  was 
anxious  that  she  should  come  into  the 
house.  I  made  interest  that  she  should  do 
so,  but  she  refused,  and  we  shall  priil)ably 
know  no  more  about  tlie  case.  It  is  my 
conjeitiin'  that  she  suffered  from  conius- 
siou;  that  there  sui»ervened  a  degree  of 
inflammation;  that  coagulal)le  Ivmph  wa.s 
thrown  out;  that  the  coagulate<(  Ivmph  is 
now  embarrassing  a  little  the  third  pair  of 
nerves,  by  being  deposited  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,  the  point  immediately  opposite 
or  counter  to  the  fracture,  or  rather  to  the 
part  struck. 


Hut  this  case  leads  only  to  another,  and 
that  to  a  third,  and  so  on.  As  we  are  em- 
barked in  this  imiuiry,  I  will  resume  the 
subject  at  next  lecture,  being  confident  that 
I  cannot  draw  your  attention  to  one  of 
greater  jjractical  importance. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  O'azette. 

Sir, 
Snoi  i.D  you  deem  the  annexed  cases  of 
sniHcient  practical  value  and  interest  to 
occupy  a  column  of  your  journal,  1  sliall 
feel  obliged  by  your  giving  them  an  early 
insertion. —  I  remain,  sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 
G.  C. 
Middlesex  Hospital,  Dec.  4th,  1833. 

Ditatafum  (?)  of  the  Bladder. 

All)ert  De  la  Cowr,  aged  76,  a  jeweller, 
applied  for  admission  Sejjt.  lOth,  stating 
generally  that  he  had  the  dropsy. 

Uj)on  being  i|uestioned  more  jtarticu- 
larly,he  complained  of  swelling  and  hard- 
ness of  the  belly,  with  some  i)ain  there, 
and  of  flatulence.  He  said  that  he  hail 
been  under  medical  treatment  for  six  weeks, 
and  that  his  illness  commenced  with  swell- 
ing about  his  ankles. 

When  he  was  examined  in  bed  the  next 
day,  it  was  evident  that  the  enlargement 
was  not  occasioned  by  distention  of  the 
general  cavity  of  the  iieritoneum.  A  large, 
firm,  oval  tumor, extending  from  the  pubes 
nearly  to  the  epigastrium,  i)rojected  from 
the  central  ])art  of  the  abdomen,  as  the  pa- 
tient lay  on  his  back.  The  flanks  were  loose 
and  unresisting.  Pressure  caused  no  pain. 
Percussion  gave  rise  to  a  perfectly  dull 
sound  over  the  whole  tumor,  and  to  a  hol- 
low sound  over  each  flank,  riuctuation, 
very  slight  in  degree,  yet  uneiiuivocal,  was 
ascertained  by  the  same  means.  These 
circumstances  led  Dr.  Watson  to  believe 
that  the  tumor  was  formed  by  the  dis- 
tended bladder;  and  this  belief  was  con- 
firmed when  the  patient,  on  being  interro- 
gated as  to  the  condition  of  his  iiriuiiry 
organs,  stated  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
making  water,  but  that  it  dribbled  from 
him  involuntarily,  and  had  done  so  for  the 
last  twelve  months;  and  that  twelve  vears 
beiorc  an  instrument  had  been  iutruiluced 
into  tlie  urethra  to  relieve  an  "  obstruc- 
tion." 

Mr.  flinyo,  after  ascertaining  that  the 
prostate  was  not  enlarged,  passed  a  cathe- 
ter intolhe  bladder,  and  emptied  it  of  five 
pints  of  Inibid  and  offensive  urine.  The 
tumor  subsided  as  the  urine  flowed  ;  and 
the  abdomen  beeaiue  flaccid  and  wrinkled 
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into  folds,  like  that  on  women  who  have 
borne  many  children. 

The  retention  of  urine  had  been  caused- 
by  a  stricture  of  the  urethra  towards  the 
termination  in  the  bladder,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  introduce  the  catheter  re- 
peatedly. About  five  pints  of  alkaline 
urine,  having  a  faint  peculiar  odour,  were 
drawn  off  daily 

Some  difficulty,  however,  occurred  occa- 
sionally in  the  pa^sai^e  of  the  instrument, 
and  slight  bleeding  from  the  urethra  took 
place.  The  patient  and  his  friends  be- 
came discontented,  and  he  left  the  hospital 
on  the  19th  Sept.  in  a  weak  and  uncom- 
fortable state. 

The  points  of  chief  interest  in  this  case 
are — the  trifling  degree  of  local  pain,  and 
of  general  disturbance,  consequent  upon 
so  great  distention  of  the  bladder— the 
length  of  time  the  distention  must  have 
existed  before  it  was  detected — and  the 
assistance  aflbrded  by  percussion  in  guid- 
ing the  physician  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
case. 

Peculiar  Acute   Vesicular  Eruption,  connected 
with  Scarlatina. 

Case  I. — Mary  Dickman,  aged  16,  was 
admitted  on  Tuesday,  22d  October,  by  Dr. 
Watson,  with  sore-throat,  and  a  scarlet 
rash,  very  intense  in  colour,  occupying  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body.  Countenance 
and  manner  expressive  of  great  anxiety; 
pulse  small  and  frequent ;  tongue  clean, 
moist,  and  red  ;  bowels  reported  regular. 

She  had  come  from  the  country  to  Lon- 
don, in  good  health,  on  the  previous  Wed- 
nesday. On  Thursday,  the  17th,  she  be- 
came affected  with  headache  and  sickness. 
On  the  19th  she  complained  of  sore  throat, 
and  her  skin  was  observed  to  be  red. 

On  the  22d,  the  day  of  admission,  a 
number  of  small  vesicular  elevations  were 
noticed  upon  her  neck.  On  the  23d  the 
vesicular  eruption  was  very  thickly  scat- 
tered over  the  neck,  trunk,  arms,  and 
hands:  it  was  less  crowded  on  the  legs. 
It  consisted  of  small  prominent  heads, 
which  contained  a  thin,white,  opaquefluid. 
On  the  24th  the  patient  was  much  better ; 
the  redness  diminishing ;  the  eruption  dis- 
appearing, in  consequence  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  fluid.  Upon  the  neck  the  cuti- 
cle which  had  been  raised  by  the  fluid  was 
become  flaccid  and  wrinkled,  and  gave  that 
part  of  the  skin  the  appearance  of  being 
mdxildy. 

On  the  2oth  the  vesicular  eruption  was 
almost  gone ;  and  the  niouldiness,  or 
desquamation,  was  more  extensive. 

The  only  medicine  given  was  carbonate 
of  ammonia  in  frequent  moderate  doses. 
The  patient  got  rapidly  well. 

Case  II.— October  23d,  Wm.  Ilolloway, 
aged  22,  was  admitted,  also  with  sore- 


throat,  and  a  scarlet  efflorescence  over 
most  parts  of  the  body  and  limbs.  He 
had  never  had  scarlet-fever.  Here  also  a 
very  large  crop,  of  precisely  similar  vesi- 
cles, containing  a  white  opaque  fluid,  occu. 
pied  all  the  parts  that  were  red.  It  was 
first  noticed  on  the  day  of  his  admission, 
and  it  was  scarcely  perceptible  on  the 
25th. 

This  man  had  some  pulmonic  afl'ection, 
and  recovered  slowly.  He  is  still  in  the 
hospital. 

Case  III.— Upon  the  same  day  (Oct.  23), 
John  Ferryman,  aged  29,  was  brought  to 
the  hospital,  labouring  under  scarlet- fever. 
On  the  13th  one  of  his  children  came  home 
from  the  country  ill  of  that  disease.  He 
sickened  on  the  18th,  and  his  wife  (who 
remained  at  home),  on  the  20th.  The 
colour  of  the  efflorescence  was  bright ;  on 
his  legs  and  thighs  were  many  distinct 
papula^,  and  upon  his  neck  and  chest  there 
was  the  appearance  of  a  commencing  vesi- 
cular eruption. 

On  the  24th  there  was  seen,  on  the  right 
flank  especially,  the  same  scurfy,  mouldy 
appearance  as  was  noticed  in  the  case  of 
the  girl  Dickman.  The  wife  died  on  the 
23d,  after  this  patient  came  to  the  hospital. 
He  recovered  speedily,  and  without  a  bad 
symptom. 

Case  IV. — At  the  same  time  that  these 
cases  were  in  progress,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Wat- 
son's (Jas.  Millench,  set  50),  just  recovering 
from  acute  rheumatism,  was  attacked  with 
scarlet  fever ;  and  during  its  progress,  nu- 
merous vesicles,  or  rather  small  bulla?, 
about  as  big  as  ordinary  shots,  made  their 
appearance  on  the  right  side  of  his  chest 
and  abdomen.  They  differed  from  the 
vesicles  described  in  the  former  cases,  in 
being  larger,  and  in  containing  a  perfectly 
transparent  fluid.  Some  of  them  were  so 
full  and  clear  as  to  look  precisely  like  drops 
of  water ;  others  were  flaccid,  whitish,  and 
wrinkled. 

Case  V. — During  August  last  a  boy, 
recently  from  the  country,  was  admitted, 
under  Dr.  Wilson,  with  the  same  disease. 
The  eruption  was  extremely  vivid,  but  no 
vesicles  were  noticed  on  the  day  of  his 
admission.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
his  skin  became  so  painfully  hot  that  he 
begged  the  nurse  would  sponge  him  with 
cold  water.  Cold  lotion  (consisting  of  a 
solution  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia)  was 
used,  and  on  the  following  morning  a  crop 
of  the  same  character  of  vesicles  covered 
the  whole  body.  They  presented  the  same 
mouldy  appearance  when  desquamation 
ensued.  He  rapidly  got  well,  without  a 
single  bad  symptom. 

The  occasional,  yet  rare,  occun-ence  of  a 
miliary  vesicular  eruption,  simultaneously 
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with  the  cfllorescence  in  scarlet  fever,  has 
been  noticed  by  many  writers  on  that  dis- 
ease. It  would  be  satisfactory  to  knmv 
whether  such  a  combination  of  resides, 
with  the  diffused  redness  characteristic  of 
scarlatina,  as  was  met  with  in  the  preced- 
insr  eases,  has  been  observed  by  others 
durina:  the  epidemic  now  prevalent  in  Lon- 
don and  its  nei^^hbo»rhood.  In  none  of 
these  eases  was  there  any  severe  affection 
of  the  throat,  or  other  unfavourable  symp- 
tom :  but  not  only  in  the  above  cases,  but 
in  several  others  admitted  before  and  since 
that  period,  there  has  been  noticed  a  pe- 
culiar fcetor  of  the  breath, resembling?  mer- 
curial ptyalism;  in  addition  to  which,  the 
gums  presented  that  vascularity  usually 
met  with  in  patients  under  the  influence  of 
this  mineral.  The  individuals  were  all 
closely  interrocratcd,  in  order  to  ascertain 
if  any  such  medicine  had  been  administered, 
but  the  result  was  satisfactorily  proved  in 
the  negative. 


TREATMENT    OF  CLUB-FOOT  BY 
DIVIDING  THE  TENDO-ACHILLIS. 


Section  of  the  tendo-achillis  has  scarcely 
been  proposed,  except  in  certain  cases  of 
amputation  of  the  foot  by  the  method  of 
Chojiart ;  after  which,  by  the  prejionde- 
rance  of  the  gastrocnemii  muscles,  the 
foot  was  turned  backwards.  The  ope- 
ratiim  met  with  little  favour,  and,  besides, 
the  o])]iortunity  of  performing  it  occurred 
but  seldom  ;  so  that  it  had,  in  fact,  been 
lost  sight  of  when  Dclpecli  had  recourse  to 
it,  in  the  treatment  of  that  variety  of  club- 
f<M»t  called  pied  eqitiii,  where  the  heel  is 
strongly  dragged  up  backwards.  It  was 
foundeil  on  the  inipfirtant  fact,  that  in 
all  eases  of  ru])ture  of  the  tendo  achillis, 
in  place  of  an  immediate  reunion,  there  is 
formed  l)ctwcen  the  two  ends  of  the  tendon 
a  knot  {honrrelet),  which  joins  them  toge- 
tlier;  and  that,  at  a  later  period,  this  be- 
comes elongated,  so  as  to  increase  the  total 
length  of  the  tendcm  without  too  nuieii 
diminishing  its  solidity.  The  i>roeeeding 
of  Deli»ech  is  known:  he  divided  the  skin 
on  each  side  of  tlie  tendon  to  the  extent  of 
an  inch;  cut  tlie  tendon;  waited  for  the 
healing  of  the  parts,  and  tlien  a|)i)lird  an 
apparatus  to  elongate  the  tendinous  cica- 
trix. This  prevented  many  inconveniences 
—  a  ]iaiiiful  operation  —  wounds  slow  in 
healing  —  sometimes  exfoliation  of  the 
tendon,  and  <longation  of  the  part  only  to 
a  certain  extent. 

Dr.  .Strnmager  has  endeavoured  to  avoid 
all  these  causes  of  delay  and  imjuTfeet  suc- 
cess ;  he  went  chiefly  ujion  the  fact  that 
cicatrization  takes  place  even  where  tlie 


ends  of  the  tendon  are  not  maintained  in 
contact,  but  with  a  more  considerable 
elongation.  He  has  given  two  oa.ses  in 
detail,  in  which  the  good  eflects  of  his  plan 
were  very  striking:  the  first  was  in  a  lad, 
nineteen  years  of  age,  who  had  suffered 
from  club-foot  from  the  time  he  was  four 
years  old.  The  leg  was  emaciated,  the 
heel  ver\'  much  pulled  back,  and  tlie  limb 
useless;  while,  by  the  em])loyment  of  a 
wooden  leg,  the  knee  had  been  turned  con- 
siderably outwards.  Various  means  of 
extension  were  tried,  with  little  effect,  dur- 
ing many  weeks,  when  it  was  resolved  to 
divide  the  tendo  achillis.  The  proceeding 
is  thus  described  by  the  operator.  The 
patient  was  placed  before  me  on  a  table, 
the  left  side  turned  towards  me ;  an  assist- 
ant held  the  knee,  while  another  laid  hold 
of  the  foot, bringing  it  into  such  position  as 
to  extend  the  tendo-achillis  rather  power- 
fully. I  then  took  a  curved  and  very 
narrow  bistoury,  and  introduced  it  two 
inches  above  the  insertion  of  the  tendon, 
between  it  and  the  tibia,  the  back  of  the 
instrument  being  towards  the  knee,  and 
the  cutting  edge  towards  the  tendon,  which 
was  divided  with  a  kind  of  snap.  My  in- 
tention was  to  make  the  external  wounds 
as  small  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  access  of 
the  air,  and,  if  possible,  prevent  any  ex- 
foliation of  the  tendon.  The  apertures 
corresponded  in  size  exactly  to  the  blade 
of  the  knife,  and  the  tendon  was  cut  from 
behind  without  the  wound  implicating  the 
skin  over  it.  The  retention  of  the  ends  of 
the  tendon  only  amounted  to  three-fourths 
of  an  inch,  and  the  jiosition  of  the  foot 
was  but  little  improved.  The  little  wounds 
were  dressed  with  sticking  plaister,  and  the 
foot  was  kept  in  a  state  of  extension.  On 
the  third  day  the  bandage  was  removed: 
the  wounds  were  then  healed ;  the  foot 
did  not  follow  the  movements  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  tendon.  Sixth  day,  the  extre- 
mities of  the  tendon  were  united,  so  that 
ihe  foot  followed  the  movement  <»f  the 
upper  part.  On  the  tenth  day  the  union 
was  so  firm  that  the  ])atient  ecnild  move 
the  foot  by  tlie  action  ol^  the  calf  of  the 
leg.  But  little  interval  now  existed  be- 
tween the  divided  extremities,  and  I  then 
thought  it  time  to  proceed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  ni'w  intiTinediate  texture.  For 
this  purpose  I  ai)plicd  an  apparatus,  by 
which  the  foot  was  kept  at  an  obtuse 
angle  with  the  leg.  At  first  great  cau- 
tion was  rcipiired  to  avoid  lacerating  the 
intermediate  bond  of  union,  but  after  a 
week  more  powerful  extension  was  Ixinie. 
At  the  I  lid  of  eiirlit  weeks  the  foot  was 
brought  to  a  right  angle  with  the  leg,  ihhI 
by  means  of  a  boot,  contrived  so  as  to  give 
sujiport  to  the  weak  jioints,  the  act  of 
walking  could  be  performed  with  tole- 
rable  ease  and  assurance.     The  muscles  of 
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the  limb  became  more  fleshy,  and  the  de- 
formity nearly  disappeared. 

Another  analogous  case  is  detailed,  with 
similar  results.  —  Rust's  Magazin  fur  die 
Gesammte  Heilkutide. 

APPLICATION  OF  LAUDANUM  TO 
NASAL  POLYPL 

Dr.  Durr  relates  the  case  of  a  woman 
who  had  been  subject,  for  many  years,  to 
polypi  of  the  nose,  and  which  were  extir- 
pated in  ctinsequence  of  the  inconvenience 
they  produced.  They  soon  grew  again — 
were  removed  once  more,  and  grew  a  second 
time.  Butter  of  antimony  was  then  ap- 
plied, without  avail ;  after  which,  recourse 
was  had  to  laudanum,  applied  with  a  hair 
pencil  to  the  polypi.  At  the  end  of  five 
weeks  they  had  not  only  ceased  to  increase, 
but  were  rather  less.  At  the  end  of  two 
montl^s  they  were  reduced  to  little  dry 
■withered  bags  :  they  were  taken  out  at  the 
end  of  this  time,  without  pain  or  diffi- 
culty.^Jowrwa/  der  Practischen  Heilkunde. 


TARTAR  EMETIC  AFFECTING  THE 
CHILD  THROUGH  THE  MOTHER. 

M.  Minaret,  of  Chatillon-de-Michaelle, 
while  treating  a  young  woman  for  an  at- 
tack of  pleuritis,  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  following  curious  fact.  The 
patient  had  at  her  breast  a  child  of  four 
months,  and  being  put  on  tartar  emetic,  it 
soon  apijeared  that  the  medicine  operated 
on  the  child  as  well  as  the  mother.  M. 
Minaret,  anxious  to  ascertain  the  fact,  had 
the  infant  put  to  the  breast  in  his  pre- 
sence; but  the  milk  was  no  sooner  tasted 
than  it  proved  nauseating;  the  child 
shewed  every  symptom  of  sickness  and 
disgust,  and  threw  up  a  quantity  of  coa- 
gulum.  Another  nurse  was  immediately 
procured,  and  the  child  v*as  soon  recovered. 
The  mother  also  got  well  not  long  after, 
and  resumed  the  suckling  of  her  infant 
without  any  similar  bad  effects. — Gazette 
Medicate. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Dr.  Ashbcrner  and  Dr.  P.  H.  Green 
ai'e  engaged  in  preparing  a  Diclionurij  of 
Midicijery  and  the  Diseases  of  IVomeu  and 
Children  :  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.  This  work  will  be 
illustrated  by  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams, 
and  will  be  of  a  form  to  range  with 
Cooper's  and  Copland's  Dictionaries. 

Preparing  for  publication,  the  Study  of 
Osteology,  or  History  of  the  Bones  of  the 
Human  Body.  Illustrated  by  5  Imperial 
Folio  Plates,  from  Albinus  and  Chcselden. 
By  T.  Castle,  F.L.S.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 


NEW  MEDICAL  WORKS. 

Pathological  Anatomy:  Illustrations  of 
the  Elementary  Forms  of  Disease.  By 
R.  Carswell.  Fas.  4 — Melanoma. 
Fol.  los.  sd. 

The  Validity  of  the  "Thoughts  on  Medical 
Reform,  by  a  Retired  Practitioner,"  con- 
sidered and  elucidated.  By  an  Exer- 
cent  Practitioner.     8vo.  Is.  sd. 

Illustrations  of  Mr.  S.  Cooper's  Surgical 
Dictionary.  By  W.  P.  Cocks.  8vo. 
No.  40,  2.S.  sd. 

Cases  illustrating  and  confirming  the  Re- 
medial Power  of  the  Inhalation  of  Iodine 
and  Conium  in  Tubercular  Phthisis,  &c. 
By  Sir  Chas.  Scudamore.  2d  edit.  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  bds. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortality,  Dec.  24,  1833. 


Abscess 

5 

Hernia 

1 

Age  and  Debility  . 

51 

Hoopinjf-Cough    . 

14 

Apoplexy 

8 

Inflammation 

41 

Asthma 

19 

Bowels^  Stomach    4 

Cancer 

2 

Brain 

8 

Childbirth     . 

4 

Lungs  and  Pleura     8 

Consumption 

49 

Insanity        . 

2 

Constipation  of  the 

Jaundice 

1 

Bowels       .        . 

1 

Liver,  diseased 

11 

Convulsions 

40 

Bleasles 

21 

Croup    . 

4 

lilortificatiou 

2 

Dentition  or  Teethin 

?3 

Paralysis 

1 

Dropsy 

14 

Small-Pox     . 

3 

Dropsy  on  the  Brain 

11 

Spasms 

1 

Dropsy  on  the  Chest 

) 

Stricture 

1 

Epilepsy 

1 

Thrush 

1 

Erysipelas    . 

1 

Tumor 

2 

Fever     . 

8 

Venereal 

I 

Fever,  Scarlet 

20 

Unknown  Causes 

2 

Gout      . 

1 



Haemorrhage 

1 

Stillborn 

14 

Heart,  diseased   . 

3 

Increase  of  Burials,  s 

s  compared  with  > 
k        .        .        .   J 
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the  preceding 
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Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  51°  37'  32"  N. 

Longitude  0°  3'  51"  W.  of  Greenwich. 

Dec.  1833.        Thermometek.    Barometer. 

Thursday  .  1 9         from  43  to  56 

Friday    .  .  20  47  50 

Saturday  .21  34  49 

Sunday  .  .  22  43  49 

Monday.  .  23  42  47 

Tuesday .  .  24  40  fiO 

Wednesday25  49  39 


29-71  to  29-57 
29-47       29-37 


29-24 
29  26 
29  23 
29-36 
29-28 


29  27 
29-24 
29-36 
29-27 
29-82 


Prevailing  wind  S.W. 

Cloudy,  with  frequent  heavy  rain  ;  which  has 
caused  the  floods  to  be  much  higher  than  usual. 
Rain  fallen,  2  inches,  and  -575  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 

Erratum.  —  In  the  note  appended  to 
one  of  the  quotations  in  our  leader  last 
week,  p.  453,  for  "  The  italics  and  capitals 
in  this  paper  are  given  as  in  the  original," 
read  "  The  italics  and  capitals  in  this 
passage,"  Sec. 

W.WiLSO.x,  Printer,  57,  Skinner-Street,  London. 
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LECTURES 

ON  THK 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  (U  the  London  Hospital, 

Bv  Francis  II.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lectlre  XIII. 

GEXERATION. 

'Hteories  of  getieration.  —  In  the  sexual 
genera  <if  animals,  the  co-operation 
«f  a  male  and  female  is  required  to 
insure  fecundation ;  —  the  embryo  must 
therefore  originate  either  from  the  fa- 
ther or  mother,  or  be  formed  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  prolific  particles  afforded  by 
each.  We  consequently  find  that  philoso- 
phers have  ranged  themselves  under  three 
distinct  banners:  some  contendin^c  tiiat 
the  male  is  the  most  efficient  power  in 
prmlucini;  the  new  creature;  others,  the 
female;  and  others,  that  l)oth  sexes  eon- 
tribute  a  profK>rtionate  share.  While 
reviewing  the  tluoriis  of  generation,  how- 
ever, we  must  iUways  bear  in  mind 
one  principal  fact,  that  the  offsjiring 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  jta- 
rents;  this  we  see  vtry  strongly  marked 
in  the  mule  productions.  The  children 
also  of  the  European  and  African  inherit 
the  colour,  features,  and  disposition,  of 
each  of  tluir  parents  in  almost  an  equal 
degree.  It  iias  been  remarked,  that  most 
children  bear  a  similitude  to  both  parents 
in  external  appearaiue,  and  in  tluir  natu- 
ral temper  and  diutliisis;  they  arc  suj)- 
posedevcn  to  inherit  tlu- disease-,  of  both:  — 
thus,  if  one  jmrent  be  the  subject  of  gout, 
and  the  <<thir  of  sinifula,  the  ehilrlren  are 
said  to  be  predisj)()sed  to  bi>th.  It  is  there- 
fore now  almost  universally  believed,  that 
the  embryo  is  the  produce  of  an  equal  ef. 
fort  in  IkjIIi  sexes. 

3IH.— XIII. 


This  position,  however,  has  been  ob- 
jected to,  upon  the  facts  before  stated, 
that  oviparous  animals  may  produce  ap- 
parently perfect  eggs  without  having 
cimnexion  w  ith  the  male ;  and  that, 
in  .some  insects,  the  female  will  bring 
forth  a  number  of  fertile  generations  suc- 
cessively, the  result  of  one  copulation;  — 
tending,  of  course,  to  establish  that  she 
performs  by  much  the  greatest  share  in  the 
work  of  propagation.  But  as  far  as  the 
former  of  these  facts  is  concerned,  tlie  opi- 
nion  is  su])ported  by  unsound  reasoning ; 
the  eggs  thus  elaborated  are  not  perfect ; 
they  are  deficient  in  their  very  essence — 
the  rudiments  of  the  fw-tus ;  they  are  com- 
posed, indeed,  entirely  of  the  ffrtal  involii- 
cra,  and  the  parts  destined  for  its  nourish- 
ment, which  are  the  produce  of  common 
secretion.  The  extruded  egg,  therefore,  is 
analogous  to,  and  may  be  regarded  as,  a 
deciduous  uterus,  formed  by  secretion  from 
the  vessels  of  the  mother,  and  shed  from 
her  body  every  time  it  is  perfecterl ;  for 
it  posses-ses,  when  impregnated,  not  only 
the  princijde  of  vitality,  but  also  the  means  of 
protecting,  nourishing,  and  continuing  life 
to  the  contained  embryo,  and  requires  no 
external  aid  for  bringing  the  fu'tus  to  ma- 
turity bey<iud  ex])osure  to  atmosjthcric  air, 
and  the  constant  application  of  a  certain 
degree  of  heat.  In  no  respect,  indeed, does 
it  differ  fuiu'tionally  from  the  gravid  uterus 
of  the  mammalia,  except  in  the  expulsive 
power  exerted  by  the  latter  to  free  itself 
from  its  contents; — this  want  is  neverthe- 
less anii)ly  su|>plied  by  the  natural  in- 
stinct imj)lanted  in  the  chick,  which  in- 
duces it  to  use  active  exertions  to  l)reak 
through  the  barriers  of  its  prison,  for  its 
own  lii)eration. 

Another  ground  of  objection  has  been 
raised  upon  the  difficulty  of  detcrmiuing 
how  the  vivifying  particles  of  <me  fv\ 
mt  upon  the  vivifying  particles  of  the 
other.  It  has  been  urged  that  we  can 
not,  upon  chemical  or  meclianieal  prinei- 
l)les,  account  for  the  mixture  of  the  semen 
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of  each,  or  for  the  formation  of  that  amal- 
gam, if  we  may  so  term  it,  which  becomes 
the  living  being.  The  old  opinions  of  the 
muscular  action  of  the  utenis!,  and  fermen- 
tation, which  were  advocated  by  the  cele- 
brated Frenchman,  De^cartes,  producing 
that  amalgamation,  are  too  absurd  to  re- 
quire refutation.  In  such  a  discussion  as 
we  should  probably  be  led  into,  were  we 
to  pursue  the  sentiments  of  this  philoso- 
pher, we  must  remember  that  vital  actions 
cannot  be  explained  upon  either  chemical 
or  mechanical  principles;  and  that  the 
function  of  generation  is  perhaps  more 
completely  an  action  of  life  than  any  other 
process  in  the  body.  Upon  this  rock,  in- 
deed, many  theorists  have  been  wrecked, 
when  endeavouring  to  illustrate  the  powers 
of  the  different  parts  of  living  bodies  ;  the 
chemists  forgetting  that  they  were  not  ex- 
perimenting upon  unorganized  matter  in 
a  mere  crucible :  and  the  supporters  of 
mechanical  principles  founding  their  theory 
only  upon  those  laws  which  regulate  the 
disposition  of  matter  in  general.  We  can- 
not, indeed,  explain  generation  upon  the 
principles  of  crystallization,  or  the  mere 
aggregation  of  newly-formed  particles; 
nor  can  we  depend  upon  the  fanciful  doc- 
trine of  Valisnieri,  or  the  similar  and 
equally  incomprehensible  "  emboitement" 
of  Bonnet — namely,  that  the  first  female 
of  each  species  contained  within  her  ova- 
ries the  rudiments  of  every  individual  that 
ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be  born : — that  we 
have  all  indeed  existed  from  the  time  our 
race  was  created,  and  had  each  a  separate 
space  allotted  to  us  in  the  ovaries  of  our 
first  parent.* 

Although  this  opinion  seems  scarcely 
to  deserve  mention,  it  has  boasted  many 
advocates,  who  argued  principally  on 
the   difficulty  of   explaining    generation, 

*  Some  of  the  microscopic  animalcules  of  in- 
fusions, particularly  that  species  called  lolvox, 
first  discovered  by  Leeuwenhoeck, — which  is  de- 
scribed as  being  round,  consisting  of  a  pellucid 
membrane  containing  a  yellowish  transparent 
jelly, — has  been  brought  forward  in  support  of  this 
opinion.  Within  its  structure  are  seen  a  number 
of  small  globules,  said  to  be  ova,  containing  others 
again  within  themselves,  like  a  nest  of  pill-boxes. 
Some  observers  have  discovered  the  young  for 
five  generations,  included  in  this  way  within  the 
body  of  a  common  parent.  Spallanzani  relates 
that  he  has  been  able  to  discern  three  generations, 
and  lias  traced  thtm  in  their  growth,  seen  them 
leave  the  body  of  their  parent,  and  exhibit  all  the 
phenomena  proper  to  their  kind.  When  all  the 
first  generation  of  globules  had  been  expelled, 
the  common  membrane  or  mother  burst,  and  dis- 
appeared. In  the  meantime,  the  new  volvoces 
increased,  as  likewise  did  the  included  globtiles  :  — 
these  in  their  turn  possessi'd  independent  exis- 
tence, and  their  parent  hurst  and  was  lost  to  the 
sight.  By  isolating  the  young  in  succession,  he 
arrived  at  the  thirteenth  gen.ration.  Bonnet 
adduces  arguments  also  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom :  he  states  that  seeds  are  often  shut  up  thus 
within  each  other,  and  tli:it  in  (he  hyacinth  the 
gcrir  lias  been  observed  to  tile  lyurlh  generation. 


unless  we  admitted  that  the  germ  of  every 
animal  was  formed  at  the  original  creation. 
We  need  only  consider,  that  the  wild  and 
domesticated  races  of  the  same  animal  dif- 
fer very  remarkably  in  their  fertility,  and 
we  shall  find  a  strong  argument  against 
the  supposition  of  the  germs  being  formed 
in  the  ovary  previously  to  the  animal's 
birth.  The  domestic  sow,  for  instance, 
brings  forth  commonly  two  litters  in  a  year, 
each  of  which  consists  of  from  twelve  to 
eighteen :  the  wild  animal,  on  the  con- 
trary, becomes  pregnant  only  once  in  the 
year,  and  the  number  of  its  young  never 
exceeds  ten.  Both  reach  the  same  age  of 
about  twenty  years.  The  same  difference 
is  found  to  obtain  between  the  tame  and 
wild  cats,  as  also  between  the  domestic 
dove  and  wood  pigeon.  How  should  the 
tame  animals,  which  descend  from  each 
original  wild  stock,  produce  such  a  remark- 
ably greater  number  of  young  ones,  if 
these  were  merely  to  be  evolved  from  germs 
that  have  existed  since  the  first  creation  of 
things .' — The  vegetable  world  also  will  fur- 
nish us  with  a  striking  argument  in  our 
favour.  It  is  well  known  to  horticulturists 
that  the  number  of  seeds  is  astonishingly 
increased  by  culture.  Thus  M.  Dodart, 
in  a  discourse  in  the  "  Meraoires  de 
1' Academic  des  Sciences,"  tells  us  that 
an  elm,  if  it  live  a  hundred  years, 
will  produce  naturally  about  thirty-three 
millions  of  seeds ;  but  that  if  the 
head  and  brftnchcs  be  lopped,  it  will  fur- 
nish 1.5,840  millions,  or  more  than  480 
times  the  first  nunihcr.  How  he  makes 
his  calculation  in  this  particular  instance 
I  do  not  know;  hut  the  broad  fact  is  unde- 
niable. 

Theories  of  the  ancients. — Many  of  the 
ancients  treated  the  subject  of  genera- 
tion with  acuteness  and  considerable 
judgment ;  it  will  therefore  be  worth 
while  to  review  their  sentiments.  Plato, 
indeed,  —  whose  doctrines  have  been 
much  quoted, — has  left  us  nothing  on 
which  to  reason  :  his  whole  system  of 
philosophy  tended  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  matter.  He  contended  that  ex- 
ternal objects  are  only  ideal  images  of 
the  creative  power,  and  that  we  see  every 
thing  in  the  Deity  himself  He  confounds 
physical  and  final  causes;  he  says  that 
animals  and  plants  were  created  to  popu- 
late the  earth,  and  that  this  globe  was 
formed  because  the  beings  created  required 
a  place  of  residence.  He  considers  not 
only  animals,  plant*,  and  the  elements,  hut 
the  heavens  themselves,  as  images  reflected 
or  extracted  from  the  divine  Creator,  which 
images  are  ever  in  perfect  harmonic  con- 
cord. The  essence  of  generation  consists 
in  the  harmony  of  the  number  three,  or  of 
the  trianalo— viz.  that  which  generates, 
that   in  which    generation   is  performed, 
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and  the  result,  or  that  which  is  generated. 
Nothing  exists  without  a  reason,  and  every 
thing  is  created  with  a  view  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  whole.  We  cannot  but  be  im- 
pressed with  veneration  at  the  sentiments 
of  Plato;  his  conceptions  are  sublime,  no- 
ble, and  full  of  simplicity,  but  afford  no 
grounds  on  which  we  can  reason.  He 
paints  ideas  only: — onecanse,oncmean,one 
end,  compose  the  whole  of  his  ])hilosophy. 
(iod  is  the  cause,  perfection  the  end,  and 
harmony  the  means  employed.  ]Metaphy- 
sical   speculations  have  even.'   where  en- 

Srossed  the  place  of  right  reasoning  ;  and 
e  flies  from  tangible  objects  into  regions 
of  fancy,  whither  it  is  impossible  for  the 
human  intellect  to  follow. 

Of  all  the  hyp<»theses  circulated  by  the 
older  writers,  that  of  Aristotle  must  appear 
in  this  age  to  be  the  most  absurd.  Aristotle 
was  one  of  Plato's  pupils,and  was  preceptor 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  who  himself, — al- 
though powerful  and  ambitious  to  the  last 
degree, — frequently  banished  from  his  mind 
the  cares  of  emj)ire  and  the  thirst  for  con- 
quest, to  .seek  recreation  in  studying  the 
biston.-  of  nature.  Considering  the  ad- 
vantages which  Aristotle  possessed  under 
Alexander,  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  he 
contributed  so  little  to  science  in  this  par- 
ticular. He  says  that  the  female  sheds  a 
seminal  liquor  within  the  body,  which  he 
does  not  consider  as  prolific ;  and  he  tells 
us  that  the  menstrual  fluid  serves  for  the 
formation,  nutrition,  and  growth  of  the 
foetus.  He  considers  the  menstrual  blood 
as  the  matter  from  wliich  the  child  is  pro- 
duced, and  that  the  seminal  liquor  of  the 
male  bestows  life  and  form  upon  that  which 
was  previously  an  unorganized  substance. 
He  believes  that  the  male  semen  is  to  ge- 
neration what  the  sculptor  is  to  a  block  of 
marble; — the  seminal  fluid  being  the  sculp- 
tor, the  menstrual  blood  the  marble,  and 
the  f(Ptus  the  figure  ; — the  seminal  fluid  be- 
stowing upon  the  mcn-trual  blood  a  kind 
of  soul,  which  gives  it  life  and  motion. 
Averrhoes,  Avicenna,  and  other  philoso- 
phers who  embraced  this  opinion  of  Aris- 
totle, have  also  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
females  have  no  prolific  liquor,  but  that 
they  are  furnished  with  a  nnnstrual  fluid 
which  is  both  necessary  and  surticient  for 
the  puri)osts  of  generation.  NVe  cannot 
but  perceive  that  these  philosi>j)hers  en- 
deavoured to  accimnt  for  a  function  com- 
mon to  all  animals,  by  calling  in  the  aid 
of  a  phenomenon  i»eculiar  to  one  class. 
Woman  is  the  only  menstruating  animal, 
and  the  power  of  nproduetion  is  extended 
to  most  orgaiiizeil  beings. 

Hipporrates,  who  was  seventy-five 
years  older  than  .Aristotle,  taught  an 
opinion  which  was  adoj)ted  by  most 
physicians,  for  many  ages.  He  main- 
tained   the   existence  of  a   seminal  fluid. 


and  even  that  the  male  and  female 
had  each  two  fluids,  one  strong  and  active 
and  the  other  wtaker  ^nd  more  sluggi-h. 
He  says  that  the  male  semen  is  sicrcied  bv 
the  strongest  and  most  essential  fluids  of 
the  body;  that  it  mixes  with  the  female 
semen  within  the  uterus ;  and  as  each  sex 
has  two  species  of  fluid,  if  both  furnish  the 
strong  kind,  a  male  foetus  is  the  conse- 
quence; if  both  the  weak  kind,  the  result 
is  a  female; — besides,  if  in  the  mixture 
there  are  more  particles  of  the  male  than 
of  the  female  fluid,  the  child  will  resemble 
the  father  more  than  the  mother,  and  vice 
veisii.  But  we  might  ask  what  would 
happen  if  the  fluid  of  the  one  was  strong, 
and  that  of  the  other  weak  ? — It  is  impos- 
sible  to  suppose  that  any  rational  answer 
could  be  given  to  this  question,  and  we  are 
therefore  warranted  in  rejecting  the  opi- 
nion of  two  distinct  fluids  in  each  sex,  as 
perfectly  chimerical.  These  two  great 
men  have  each  had  their  disciples.  Almost 
all  the  philosophers  of  the  schools  ado])ted 
Aristotle's  theory  of  generation,  whilst 
most  physicians  adhered  to  that  laid  down 
by  Hippocrates;  and  in  this  manner  se- 
venteen or  eighteen  centuries  passed  with- 
out the  appearance  of  any  thing  new  on 
this  mysterious  subject. 

Theories  of  the  moderns. — At  last,  upon  the 
revival  of  literature,  some  anatomists  be- 
gan to  investigate  the  nature  of  genera- 
tion ;  and  F^abricius  ah  Aquajiendentewas 
the  first  who  made  experiments  on  the  im- 
pregnation and  hatching  of  eggs.  This 
led  to  the  introduction  of  the  ovarian  doc- 
trine, which  the  celebrated  Harvey  so 
strongly  advocated.  Harvey,  as  you  know, 
was  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  his  works  hold  one  of  the  high- 
est places  in  jjhysiological  literat  re.  lie 
was  ])hysician  to  the  unhappy  Charles  the 
First;  and  althoiigh  living  in  those  turbu- 
lent times,  found  means  to  imisecute  his 
studies  with  unremitting  diligence,  and 
pos.sessed  the  capacity  of  relating  his  dis- 
coveries and  o]tinions  in  a  most  clear  and 
.satisfactory  manner.  His  experiments 
were  extensive  and  varied,  and  he  had  op- 
j)ortunities  of  investigating  generation 
which  no  one  else,  i>erliaps,  evor  gained. 
Through  the  munifieence  of  the  king  he 
was  allowed  to  kill,  in  the  Royal  parks,  as 
many  female  deer  ivs  he  thought  necessary 
for  the  advancement  of  science.  With 
this  liberty  he  did  not  remain  idle;  yet 
even  Harvey  completely  failed  in  illus- 
trating this  subject.  He  arrivid  at  the 
conclusion,  that  genenilion  is  an  o])iratioii 
of  the  utiTus  alone,  for  he  .satisfied  himself 
that  not  a  droj)  of  semen  e\er  enters  it. 
The  uterus,  says  he,  conceives  by  a  kind  of 
contagion  conimnnicated  by  the  male  se- 
men ;  and  as  iron  become*  imssessed  of  the 
magnetic  virtue  b\  ctmlact  with  the  load- 
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stone,  so  the  whole  of  the  female  body  be- 
comes fecundated  by  the  male  semen';  al- 
though the  uterus  alone  is  capable  of  con- 
ception, in  the  same  manner  as  the  brain 
has  the  sole  jjovver  of  conceiving  ideas. 
This  is  giving  no  explanation  ;  it  is  en- 
deavouring to  account  for  an  obscure  ac- 
tion by  referring  to  others  equally  obscure 
and  inexplicable. 

The  next  theory  which  I  shall  mention, 
more  for  its  singularity,  and  as  originating 
from  a  highly- gifted  naturalist,  than  for 
its  general  adoption,  is  that  of  Bufton.  He 
considered  the  animal  and  vegetable  bodies 
as  composed  of  two  distinct  organizations 
— one  brute  matter,  as  the  water,  salts,  and 
such  perishable  parts ;  and  the  other  of 
molecules  organizes,  or  organic  \}a.Tticles, — ori- 
ginal, incorruptible,  animated,  and  always 
active; — each  of  which  organic  particles  is 
supposed  to  be  a  perfect  model,  or  likeness 
in  miniature,  of  the  body  in  which  it  ex- 
ists. He  argues,  that  if  a  carnivorous  ani- 
mal takes  part  of  a  dead  body  into  its 
stomach,  the  flesh  of  the  animal  consumed 
supplies  the  necessary  food,  while  the  or- 
ganic particles  swallowed  produce  animals 
similar  to  the  one  into  whose  system  they 
have  been  received.  He  endeavours  to 
strengthen  this  singular  hypothesis  by 
saying,  that  if  any  part  of  a  dead  animal 
be  laid  vtpon  the  ground  for  manure,  we 
soon  observe  it  covered  with  insects,  which 
are  produced  by  the  organic  particles  con- 
tained within  the  dead  mass,  and  which 
are  called  into  life  by  a  hidden,  though 
natural  cause.  This  phenomenon,  how- 
ever, may  be  exi^lained  in  a  much  easier 
and  more  comprehensible  method.  We 
know  from  microscopical  observations,  that 
tlie  whole  system  of  nature  abounds  with 
living  beings,  many  of  them  so  minute  as 
to  escape  detection  by  the  naked  eye; — we 
know  that  all  insects  possess  sufficient  in- 
stinct to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  place 
most  suitable  for  the  development  of  the 
germ  contained  within ;  —  we  know  that 
bodies  under  a  state  of  putrefaction  give 
out  a  considerable  degree  of  heat,  which  is 
the  most  favourable  circumstance  towards 
calling  into  action  this  dormant  vital 
power;  and  we  may  reasonably  infer — 
first,  that  insects  would  choose  such  a 
receptacle  for  their  ova — and,  secondly, 
that  eggs  deposited  in  such  a  place  would 
more  quickly  and  more  certainly  be 
hatched,  than  if  dropped  in  any  other 
situation.  In  applying  it  to  the  vegetable 
■world,  he  has  determined  that  the  organic 
particles  accidentally  or  designedly  laid 
upon  the  earth,  become  taken  up  by  the 
vegetable  fibres  imbedded  in  the  soil,  and 
are  assimilated  into  the  nature  of  the 
vegetable  itself,  traversing  the  system  of 
the  vegetable,  and  ultimately  forming  the 
seed,  from  which  a  new  plant  of  the  same 


species  may  be  raised.  Quite  as  chimeri- 
cal is  his  application  of  this  theory  to  the 
animal  creation.  In  the  human  subject, 
for  example,  he  supposes  that  a  child  is 
capable  of  assimilating  such  nourishment 
as  is  fitted  for  the  growth  of  the  body,  and 
that  the  organic  particles  tend  also  to  in- 
crease its  bulk ;  —  when  the  body  has 
arrived  at  maturity,  the  parts  of  genera- 
tion require  all  the  surplus  for  their  evolu- 
tion;— when  they  are  sulfici,ently  evolved, 
the  surplus  is  laid  up  in  the  testicles  and 
ovaries,  which  detain  the  organic  particles, 
and  convert  them  into  the  first  rudiment 
of  the  animal  itself.  He  supposes  that 
both  the  male  and  female  possess  the 
organic  molecules,  and  that  generation  is 
eflected  by  an  incomprehensible  admix- 
ture of  these  bodies.  Such  is  the  system 
laid  down  by  Bufton,  who  employed  much 
of  his  time  upon  the  subject.  He  has  left 
us,  in  this  instance,  the  finest  possible 
proof  of  his  great  reasoning  powers,  by 
leading  us  insensibly  to  adopt  opinions, 
which  at  the  first  glance  we  should  look 
upon  as  unworthy  serious  consideration. 
So  artfully,  indeed,  is  the  whole  treatise 
written — so  striking  are  his  alleged  facts 
— so  reasonable  do  his  arguments  appear 
— and  so  logically  drawn  are  all  his  infe- 
rences, that  on  perusal  it  requires  us  to 
pause  and  consider  the  data  which  he 
gives,  lest  we  should  be  hurried  away  by 
the  overwhelming  force  of  his  eloquence. 

Were  I  inclined  formally  to  refute  Buf- 
fon's  arguments,  I  should  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  these  organic  particles  which  cir- 
culate through  the  body;  I  should  require 
additional  evidence  of  their  presence,  and 
a  reasonable  proof  of  the  influence  ascribed 
to  them.  As  it  is,  we  can  merely  consider 
it  as  an  overstrained  speculation,  proceed- 
ing from  an  active  and  comprehensive 
mind. 

Of  those  philosophers  who  contended 
that  the  male  parent  was  the  chief  agent 
in  the  business  of  generation,  Pythagoras, 
who  lived  between  five  and  six  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  sera,  was  per- 
haps the  first.  He  imagined  that  a  vapour 
distilled  from  the  brain  and  nerves  of  the 
male  during  coition,  from  which  similar 
parts  of  the  embryo  were  formed ;  and  as 
these  were  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
soul,  the  senses  were  derived  from  them, 
\^hile  the  grosser  parts  were  produced  by 
common  secretion.  He  asserted  that  the 
only  power  which  obtained  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  being  emanated  from  the 
male  ;  and  observed,  that  as  seeds  are  sown 
in  the  earth,  and  grow  up  to  perfect  plants, 
so  the  semen  is  sown  in  the  uterus,  takes 
root,  and  increases,  until  such  time,  as 
being  fully  formed,  other  means  become 
necessary  for  the  continuance  of  its  life. 
Galen  followed  in  part  the  hypothesis  of 
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Pythagoras,  differing  most  materially  in 
this  respect  from  his  great  original  and 
prototype,  Hippocrates. 

Such  sentiments  arc  perfectly  in  unison 
with  the  degrading  ideas  of  women  that 
even  now  pervade  the  eastern  world,  where 
they  are  considered  as  only  subservient  to 
man's  pleasures  and  caj)rices, —  unworthy 
to  share  his  confidence,  his  knowledge,  or 
even  his  rational  amusements.  It  is  not 
surprising,  when  we  consider  the  great 
influence  the  name  of  Pythagoras  pos- 
sessed in  ancient  Greece,  that  the  disciples 
of  his  school  should  have  adopted  the 
opinions  their  master  entertained,  nor  that 
these  should  have  continued  through  many 
ages  as  the  leading  notions ;  but  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  exjtectcd  that  the  same  idea 
should  be  renewed  in  modem  times.  The 
discover)-,  however,  of  supposed  seminal 
vermiculi  by  Leeuwenhoeck,  a  Dutch  phy- 
sician,— who  has  rendered  much  service  to 
science  by  his  microscopical  observations, — 
lias  restored  this  previously-exi)loded  doc- 
trine. These  minute  animals  were  first 
pointed  out  to  Leeuwenhoeck  by  a  youth 
named  Lewis  Hamme,  in  1677;  and  he  sent, 
in  the  same  \  ear,  an  account  of  the  pheno- 
menon, with  drawings,  to  Tiord  Brouncker, 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  The  communication  was  re- 
ceived by  that  learned  body  with  great 
applause.  The  facts  were  shewn,  by  Hooke, 
to  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  admitted 
by  most  <»bservers.  Very  soon  they  were 
examined  and  described  in  France ;  and  as 
far  as  demonstration  of  their  presence 
went,  they  were  universally  received  by 
the  philosophic  world.  These  animals 
were  described  as  possessing  a  large  head 
and  a  slender  body,  terminating  in  a  taper- 
ing extremity  or  tail,  in  form  nearly  re- 


a,  repreienu  their  appearance  directly  they  arc 

taken  from  the  body  ; 
4,  after  the  lapse  oflM  miniitcn  ;   whin  their  form 

has  becuine  mure  (/bloii)r,  und  the  .ippriifltiKe, 

or  tail,  thicker  at  its  cutiiifxiuo  wilh  the  budy, 

than  at  it«  other  extremity. 


sembling  the  tadpole  ;  but  so  exceedingly 
minute  that  Leeuwenhoeck  estimated  their 
length  at  the  three  hundred  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch,  and  calculated  that  ten 
thousand  of  them  could  be  contained  in 
the  space  covered  by  a  grain  of  sand.  They 
were  perceived  to  be  in  constant  motion, 
oscillating  from  side  to  side,  and  progress- 
ing by  means  of  these  oscillatious :  they 
were  said  to  retain  their  vitality  for  three 
or  four  hours,  at  the  temperature  of  S()°, 
when  exposed  to  the  air;  but  at  the  same 
temperature,  if  kept  in  mctw,  for  more 
than  two  days.  You  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  in  this  plate  of  Spallanzani  the 
vermiculi,  as  he  describes  them : — 

Some  philosophers,indced,  considered  the 
appearance  detailed  asaphantom  of  the  im- 
agination, or  an  imjjerfection  in  the  micro- 
scope; others  judged  the  Dutch  naturalist 
with  less  severity,  admitting  the  presence 
of  such  bodies,  but  rejecting  his  reasoning. 
It  was  alleged  that  these  vermiculi  were 
not  peculiar  to  semen,  but  were  found  in 
all  other  animal  fluids.  Spallanzani,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  Prcvost  and  Dumas,  have 
shewn,  by  more  accurate  investigation,  that 
they  are  peculiar  to  the  seminal  fluid. 
Sj>allanzani  remarks  that  there  are  no 
parts  of  the  animal  body  which,  when  in- 
fused, do  not  give  existence  to  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  animalcula.  The}-  are  pro- 
duced (says  he)  indiflcrently,  by  the  mus- 
cles, brain,  nerves,  membranes,  tendttns, 
veins,  and  arteries.  The  same  holds  good 
of  the  milk,  chyle,  saliva,  serum,  blood, 
and  other  fluids  of  the  body,  mixed  with 
■water,  or  even  by  themselves;  but  he  savs 
also,  that  there  is  an  essential  diflercnce 
in  the  form  and  appearance  of  such  ani- 
malcula from  the  seminal  vermiculi.  It 
has  also  been  observed,  that  even  in  vege- 
table infusions  millions  of  vermiculi  are 
apparent.  In  speaking  of  these  little  ani- 
mals, ;\I.  Bonnet  remarks,  "  The  seminal 
vermiculi  are,  of  all  animalcula  of  li(|uids, 
those  which  have  most  excited  my  curio- 
sity: the  element  in  which  they  live,  the 
place  of  their  abode,  their  figure,  motion, 
secret  properties,  all,  in  a  word,  should 
interest  us  in  .so  singular  a  kind  of  minute 
animated  ])eings.  How  are  thev  formed 
there?  How  arc  they  propagated  ?  How 
are  they  developed?  How  are  they  fed  i* 
What  becomes  of  tlicm  when  the  liijuor 
they  inhabit  is  returned  by  the  vessels  and 
mixed  with  the  bloo<l  ?  \\  iiv  do  they  aj) 
JH  ar  only  at  the  age  of  puberlv  "}  Where 
did  they  exist  before  tliis  j)eriodf  Do 
they  serve  no  jturpose  but  to  people  the 
fluid  through  which  ihey  arc  so  largely 
scattered.'" 

'I"he  same  mode  of  rca.souing  has  also 
engaged  other  phiio.sophers,  and  all  liavo 
btea  struck  wilh  the  great  loss  of  life  that 
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must  inevitably  ensue  if  each  of  these 
countless  animated  specks  had  been  de- 
signed to  form  a  perfect  being,  and  with 
the  waste  which  such  a  profusion  would 
entail  on  nature.  This  was  an  objection 
to  the  universal  adoption  of  Leeuwen- 
hoeck's  theory.  The  circumstances  also 
before  noted,  appeared  to  prove  that  the 
male  was  not  the  only  jiower  which  ob- 
tained in  the  formation  of  the  foetus. 

Buffon,  some  time  after  Leeuwenhoeck's 
theory  became  promulgated,  instituted  a 
series  of  microscopical  exjjeriments,  to  ascer- 
tain the  existence  of  the  seminal  animalcu- 
les; and  in  every  respect  confirmed  the  asser- 
tion that  numerous  bodies  were  obvious, 
moving  rapidly  through  thefluid,but  denied 
that  they  were  animals.  He  said,  that 
what  had  been  considered  as  their  tails 
were  merely  adventitious  filaments  of  the 
mucus  which  they  inhabited ;  that,  in  fact, 
they  were  oval bodies,andnothingmore  than 
the  organic  particles;  and  accounted  for 
their  being  found  there  in  such  numbers, 
because  the  seminal  fluids  were  the  parts 
from  which  the  new  being  first  sprung. 
The  celebrated  Needham  also,  who  en- 
jojed  the  intimacy  of  Count  Buffon,  en- 
gaged himself  in  experiments  on  the  same 
subject ;  and  adopted  his  friend's  notions, 
with  slight  modiiications. 

Buffon  has  given  a  number  of  plates  in 
his  "  Experiments  on  Generation,"  for  the 
purpose  of  substantiating  his  opinions,  and 
subverting  the  doctrines  of  Leeuwenhoeck. 
His  observations  were  made  on  fluid  taken 
from  the  spermatic  vessels  of  a  man  direct- 
ly after  having  suffered  a  violent  death,  as 
wtU  as  from  other  animals.  He  states 
that  he  observed  the  bodies  in  dispute 
emanate  on  all  occasions  from  a  part  of 
the  viscid  secretion;  —  that  they  mostly 
drev,-  filaments  out  of  it  after  them,  from 
which  they  laboured  to  disengage  them- 
selves;—that  these  threads  were  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  and  seemed  to  impede  their 
movement,  which  was  progressive  and 
vibratory.  In  this  plate  you  will  observe 
the  appearance,  as  noted  by  him,  when 
they  had  perfectly  gained  their  freedom, 
soon  after  the  fluid  had  been  obtained. 


In  the  second  he  shews  the  same  "parti- 
cles," after  the  lapse  of  eleven  hoars,  when 
the  semen  had  become  more  liquid  by  ex- 
posure. He  then  noticed  that  they  ap- 
peared perfectly  oval,  divested  of  their  sup- 
posed tails,  arranged  themselves  in  regular 
order,  passed  rapidly  over  the  field  of  the 
microscope,  and  were  evidently  supplied 
in  very  large  numbers  from  "a  kind  of 
mucilage,  or  net-work  of  filaments." 


In  spite  of  the  opposition  it  met 
with,  Leeuwenhoeck's  theory  would  pro- 
bably have  obtained  universal  credit,  had 
not,  nearly  about  the  same  time,  the 
ovarian  system  gained  ground,  which 
taught  an  exactly  contrary  doctrine — 
namely,  that  the  child  exists  in  the  fe- 
male ovary,  and  that  the  stimulus  excited 
by  the  semen  during  coition  impresses  up- 
on this  hitherto  dormant  speck  vitality, 
and  the  power  of  growth.  This  theory 
arose  in  consequence  of  the  experiments 
of  Fabricus,  and  has  been  followed  by 
Haller,  Spallanzani,  Hunter,  Haighton, 
and  many  other  eminent  men.  Mr. 
Hunter,  who  employed  his  great  mind 
unremittingly  upon  the  investigation  of 
generation  for  a  length  of  time,  never 
could  detect  the  male  semen  within  the 
uterus ;  he  consequently  inferred  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  the  actual  con- 
tact of  the  distinct  fecundating  particles 
of  the  male  and  female,  but  that  impreg- 
nation was  efl't  cted  by  a  peculiar  and  most 
subtle  aura  emitted  from  the  male  semen, 
wdiich,  being  carried  along  the  fallopian 
tubes,  produced  all  the  eflects  of  a  success- 
ful copulation.  Nearly  analogous  to  this 
opinion  are  the  views  of  Valisnieri.  Spal- 
lanzani, however,  bj-  a  number  of  very  in- 
genious and  varied  experiments,  princi- 
pally upon  frogs,  has  refuted  this  idea  of 
the  aura  seminalis.  He  submitted  some 
frog's  ova,  which  he  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  the  aura  of  recent  frog's  semen, 
and  observed,  after  a  few  days,  that  instead 
of  becoming  hatched,  they  all  putrified. 
He  then  touched  some  other  ova  with  the 
semen  much  diluted,  and  found  that  in 
this  way  he  could  impregnate  almost  every 
ovum  on  which  he  dro]>ped  the  least  par- 
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tide  of  fluid;  although  it  was  diluted  in 
the  projiortion  of  three  grains  of  semen  to 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  water.  Thus,  from  these 
experiments,  Spallanzani  concluded  that 
the  aura  had  not  sufficient  power  to  cause 
conception,  but  that  actual  contact  of  the 
prolific  particles  was  necessary;  and  ima- 
gined that  the  male  semen  was  absorbed 
by  tlie  surface  of  the  vagina  and  carried  to 
the  ovary,  to  instil  life  into  the  ripe  ovum. 
Bartholin,  Stenonis,  and  Johnson,  were  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  contended  that  im- 
pregnation had  sometimes  taken  place 
where  the  hymen  was  imperforate,  and 
that  this  was  a  proof  of  the  vaginal  ab- 
sorption. In  answer,  we  might  observe, 
that  in  the  cases  brought  forward,  the 
hymen,  although  it  had  never  been  rup- 
tured, was  not  truly  imperforate,  and  that 
there  is  no  necessity,  therefore,  to  have  re- 
course to  the  agency  of  the  absorbent  ma- 
chinery. 

Physiologists  have  not  yet  agreed  whe- 
ther the  semen  ever  enters  the  uterus 
and  fallopian  tubes;  and  consequently  all 
explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  it  co- 
operates in  conception  must  be  in  a  great 
measure  hypothetical.  Harvey,  De  Graaf, 
and  many  other  ob-ervers,  say  they  never 
could  trace  any  semen  in  the  uterus.  Dc 
Graaf  even  observes  he  never  found  it  in 
the  vagina.  JMorgagni  has  seen  the  semi- 
nal fluid  in  the  uterus.  Galen  says  he 
always  discovered  it  in  the  uterus  of  brutes 
after  copulation,  and  Leeuwenhoeck  in  tlie 
case  of  rabbits.  Ruysch  .says  he  found  it 
both  in  the  uterus  and  tubes  of  two  wo- 
men, killed  in  the  act  of  adultery.  Haller 
once  found  it  in  the  uterus  of  a  sheej), 
forty  five  minutes  after  coitiou  ;  and  Fal- 
iopius  frcijuently  found  it  in  the  tubes. 
Haller  remarks,  that  those  who  sujii)oscd 
they  saw  the  male  semen  in  the  uterus, 
probably  discovered  mucus  only;  but  still 
lie  inclines,  with  most  i)liysioiogists,  to  the 
iipinion  that  the  semen  is  received  into 
the  uterus.  From  such  testimony  we  may 
rca.sonably  infer  that  the  .seminal  fluid 
does  enter  the  uterus,  and  probably  the 
tubes,  however  experimental  authors  may 
differ  in  their  accounts. 

Uufl'on  has  denied,  in  toto,  the  sys- 
tem of  eggs,  and  e(tn.secjuently  calls  the 
oTuria  by  tlie  name  of  female  testicles. 
He  attributes  to  the  ovaria  exactly  the 
same  functions  as  the  male  testes  per- 
form—that of  secreting  a  prolific  semi- 
nal fluid — and  .says  the  (miy  difl^erenee 
consists  in  tlu-  structure  of  cue  h  gland  and 
in  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  secreted.  He 
contends  that  the  vesicles  of  De  Graaf  are 
not  ova,  but  small  cysts,  containing  true 
semen,  in  which  he  professes  to  have  obser^  - 
ed  frc(|uently  the  same  "  molecules"  its  in 
the  >eminal  fluid  of  the  male.     He  sup- 


poses tlie  vesicle  bursts  by  the  force  applied, 
and  ridicules  the  idea  of  the  vesicle  pass- 
ing entire  into  the  cavity  of  the  tube, 
because  it  is  many  times  larger  than  the 
aperture  through  which  it  has  to  pass ;  and 
because  the  product  of  conception  is  not 
observable  for  many  days  :  this  could  not 
be  the  case  if  the  ovum,  which  we  can  see 
perfectly  distinct  in  the  ovarium,  entered 
the  tube  whole.  He  attempts  also  to  ac- 
count for  the  difference  of  sexes  by  consi- 
dering that  each  individual  contains  only 
the  organic  particles  (»f  their  own  sex  ;  so 
that  if  the  organic  particles  of  the  female 
are  most  abundant,  a  female  is  produced, 
and  lice  lemi.  By  this  amalgamation  or 
accretion  of  the  organic  particles,  he  sup- 

{ losses  he  has  satisfactorily  explained  the 
ikeness  of  the  child  to  both  parents. 

Dr.  Haighton  maintained  that  concep- 
tion depended  entirely  upon  sympathy ; — 
that  invaluable  power  which  physiologists 
always  call  to  their  aid  when  they  find  them- 
selves at  fault  in  explaining  any  pheno- 
mena not  evident  from  direct  anatomical 
structure.  "  I  think  it  must  appear,"  savs 
he,  "  in  tracing  nature's  steps  through  the 
different  stages  of  generation,  tliat  they  are 
the  product  of  that  law  of  the  constitution 
which  we  call  sumpathij  or  consent  of  parts 
— that  the  semen  first  stimulates  the  vagina, 
OS  uteri,  or  cavity  ol  the  uterus,  or  all  of 
them. — By  sympathy  the  ovarian  vesicles 
enlarge, project, and  burst; — by  sympathy 
tlie  tubes  incline  to  the  ovaries,  and,  hav- 
ing embraced  them,  convey  the  rudiments 
of  the  foetus  into  the  uterus ; — by  sympathy 
the  uterus  makes  the  neces.sary  prepara- 
ticms  for  perfecting  the  formation  and 
growth  of  the  ftetus ;— and  by  sympathy 
tlie  breasts  furnish  milk  for  its  support 
after  birth." 

Blunienbach  reasons  more  philosophi- 
cally: he  supposes  that  there  exists  in 
all  organized  bodies  a  formative  power, 
which  he  dcsignat*'s  by  the  term  of 
nisus  fhrnmlic'is.  This  nisus  formativus 
is  particularly  strong  in  the  male  semen, 
and  is  developed  during  conception.  "  \Vc 
therefore  think  it  probal)le,"  he  says,  "  that 
those  fluids  which,  during  a  successful 
coition,  are  thrown  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  require  a  certain  jieriod  for  becom- 
ing intimately  mixed,  acted  upon,  and 
matured;  that  after  this  jircjiatatory  stage, 
the  nisus  formativus  is  excited  in  them, 
\ivifying  the  hitiierto  shapeless  spermatic 
matter  partly  into  the  beautiful  -ontain- 
ing  ovum  and  jtartly  into  the  contained 
embryo."  From  this  quotation  he  seems 
to  grant  the  male  semen  the  greater  share 
in  the  work  of  propagation;  but  after  all 
it  explains  nothing,  and  is  merely  another 
view  of  the  ti>  plailica  of  the  ancients. 

I  have  thus  enumerated  the  chief  hyjio- 
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theses  of  generation ;  and,  conflicting  as 
they  are,  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  any 
one  as  being  most  agreeable  to  truth.  I 
shall  content  myself  with  remarking  that 
there  is  no  question  that  the  testes  of  the 
male  and  the  ovaria  of  the  female  supply 
the  prolific  matter  for  the  formation  of  the 
new  being;  and  that  each  sex  contributes 
towards  that  formation.  I  presume  that 
in  every  copulation,  the  fimbriated  extre- 
mity of  one  or  both  fallopian  tubes  seizes 
upon  and  embraces  its  respective  ovary 
externally  :  that  if  there  be  a  vesicle  ma- 
lured  on  the  surface— if  the  fimbria?  close 
upon  the  part  of  the  ovary  where  that  ve- 
sicle is  situated  — if  the  grasp  of  the  fim- 
brije  be  sufliciently  strong,  and  if  the  peri- 
toneum covering  the  vesicle  be  thin — the 
vesicle  itself  will  burst,  and  its  contents 
pass  into  the  cavity  of  the  tube ; — that  if  in 
the  tube  it  meet  with  a  portion  of  the  male 
semen,  the  result  is  the  formation  of  the 
embryo.  I  cannot  suppose  that  conception 
consists  in  the  evolution  or  vivifying  of  a 
part  already  existing,  but  think  it  far  more 
probable  both  that  actual  contact  of  the 
male  and  female  prolific  particles  is  re- 
quired, and  that  a  new  formation  really 
occurs. 

Accidental  barrenness,  or  the  unfruit- 
fuluess  of  any  particular  connexion,  then, 
may  be  produced  either  by  a  vesicle  not 
being  sufliciently  matured  for  imj^regna- 
tion — by  the  fimbriae  not  coming  in  contact 
with  the  vesicle,  although  it  be  matured, 
in  consequence  of  its  embracing  another 
portion  of  the  ovary — byits  grasp  not  being 
sufliciently  powerful  to  cause  the  perito- 
neum and  the  coats  of  the  vesicle  to  burst — 
or  by  the  contents  of  the  vesicle,  even  if 
they  should  pass  into  the  fallopian  tube, 
not  coming  into  contact  with  any  particle  of 
the  male  fluid.  It  is  evident,  if  these  ideas 
be  correct,  how  many  chances  there  are 
against  any  one  connexion  being  followed 
by  impregnation.  It  may  be  adduced  in 
opposition  to  this  opinion,  that  in  the 
lower  animals  an  unfruitful  connexion 
seldom  occurs.  Nor  does  this  fact  appear 
to  me  diflicult  of  explanation.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  many  more  ova  ripe  for 
impregnation  in  the  multiparient  animals 
than  in  the  human  female ;  so  that  the 
fimbriated  extremity  of  the  fallopian  tube 
cannot  grasp  any  part  of  the  ovarium 
without  meeting  with  one  or  more  vesicles 
which  may  be  fecundated.  Secondly,  the 
fimbriae  are  larger,  and  we  may  therefore 
suppose  that  they  embrace  a  greater  surface; 
and  lastly,  from  the  higher  degree  of  mus- 
cularity in  the  fallopian  tubes,  we  may 
presume  that  the  grasp  is  proportionably 
more  powerful. 

By  such  reasoning,  then,  I  would  endea- 
vour to  exjilain  the  strikingly  greater  apti- 


tude for  conception  in  the  lower  animals 
than  in  woman. 

Concluding  summary. — From  this  view 
which  we  have  taken  of  the  subject,  ge- 
neration may  be  said  to  consist  of  four  func- 
tions: first,  the  production  of  prolific  par- 
ticles, which  is  a  constant  circumstance; — 
secondly,  fecundation,  which  belongs  to  the 
sexual  genera  of  animals  ; — thirdly,  copu- 
lation, which  is  confined  to  those  sexual 
genera  in  which  fecundation  is  accomplish- 
ed within  the  body; — and  lastly,  utero ges- 
tation, which  belongs  exclusively  to  vivi- 
parous generation. 


SARSAPARILLA. 

Bit  Richard  Battley, 
Chemist. 


Sarsaparilla  is  distinguished  in  the 
London  market  by  the  names  of  Lisbon, 
Honduras,  Vera  Cruz,  Jamaica,  and 
Lima  ;  it  has  been  very  lately  brought 
from  Bombay,  and  still  more  recently 
from  Sierra  Leone.  These  several  kinds 
are  evidently  the  roots  of  nioi-ethanone, 
probably  of  not  less  than  five  species. 

The  African  differs  considerably  from 
the  others,  consisting  of  perfectly  smooth 
and  flaccid  fibres,  having  a  brown  lea- 
thery bark  loosely  surrounding  a  very 
thin  woody  centre,  and  arising  from  a 
solid  mass  tei-med  the  chump. 

The  Lisbon  root  is  the  produce  of 
Brazil;  it  has  a  smooth  dirty-brown 
cuticle,  and  contains,  both  in  the  bark 
and  pith,  a  very  large  quantity  of  starch. 

The  Vera  Cruz,  Lima,  and  Jamaica, 
are  nearly  alike,  having  a  wrinkled  sur- 
face, a  thin  bark  easily  separated,  scarce- 
ly any  pith,  and  no  farinaceous  matter 
surrounding  the  wood,  as  in  the  Lisbon. 
The  Jamaica,  however,  has  a  reddish 
cuticle,  and  is  frequently  covered  with 
minute  fibres,  whence  its  names  "  red," 
and  "  bearded ;"  whilst  the  Vera  Cruz 
and  Lima  are  more  slender,  and  scantily 
furnished  with  these  appendages.  The 
latter  are  also  frequently  imported  with 
the  chump. 

All  the  sarsaparilla  imported  from  Ja- 
maica is  brought  originally  from  that 
part  of  the  coast  of  Honduras  which  is 
called  the  Musquito-shore. 

The  Honduras  has  a  wrinkled  surface, 
but,  like  the  Lisbon,  is  furnished  with 
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a  thick  bark  and  pith,  which  abound 
with  starch. 

The  East  Indian  is  imported  in  shorter 
pieces,  of  variable  thickness,  \\  hich  are 
much  twisted,  and  have  a  cracked  riior- 
jfcd  exterior,  so  as  to  reseml>le  slij^^htly 
the  roots  of  ipecacuanha.  The  bark  is 
of  a  brown  colour,  thick,  hard,  and  brit- 
tle ;  and  when  bruised  in  a  mortar 
readilj'  breaks  off,  leaving  a  tough 
woody  centre,  without  any  pith.  It  is 
the  produce  of  India,  and  appears  to  be 
totally  different  from  the  root  of  the 
Periploca Indicator  "  Coitntri/ Sarsapa- 
rilln,"  descnbed  in  Dr.  Aiuslie's  Materia 
Indica,  vol.i.  p.  381. 

The  following-  tables  are  intended  to 
exhibit  a  comparison — 

1.  Of  the  quantities  of  extract  ob- 
tained from  those  kinds  of  sarsaparilla 
which  bear  the  names  of  Jamaica,  Lima, 
and  Lisbon,  and  also  from  those  which 
have  been  lately  received  from  the  East 
Indies  and  Africa ; 

2.  Of  the  quantities  of  the  several  in- 
destnictible principles  conta.iued  in  these 
roots ; 

3.  Of  the  quantities  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples contained  in  the  entire  roots,  and 
iu  their  component  parts,  the  wood  and 
the  bark. 

The  quantity  analyzed  in  each  case 
was  two  ounces,  carefully  cleansed  from 
all  extraneous  substances. 

In  conducting  the  analysis  the  fol- 
lowing process  was  adopted.  The  mat- 
ter to  be  analyzed  was  macerated  first 
in  cold  and  afterwards  in  warm  water. 
The  two  infusions  were  always  acid,  and 
contained  no  starch.  It  was  then  boiled, 
and  the  residuum  dried.  The  decoction 
was  not  acid,  but  contained  starch.  The 
infusions  and  decoction  were  separatclv 
cvanoratod  to  dry  extracts,  wliich,  as 
well  as  the  residuum,  were  incinerated 
lirst  in  a  wedgewood  dish  over  a 
lamp,  and  afterwards  in  a  wedgewood 
crucible.  The  ashes  of  each  were  boiled 
in  distilled  water,  and  the  solutions 
te>te(l  with  nitrate  of  silver  for  muriatic 
acid,  and  with  nitrate  of  barytes  for  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  .solutions  were  theti 
concentrated,  and  potash  was  generally 
^eparatcd  by  tartaric  acid.  Otlier  tests 
Vt^rc  used  without  producing  any 
rtliange.  The  undisscthed  portions  t»f 
ashes  were  next  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  anil  the  sidutions  tested  by  ferro. 
cyanati'  of  p(ita>h  fur  iron,  by  amnionia 
lorabiniiua,  and  by  carbonate  of  soda 
for  lime. 
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No.  2.— An  ALYsis  of  Two  Ounces  of  the  Wood,  the 

Bark, 

and  the  Roots  o/"  Jamaica 

Sarsaparilla. 

Wcia^bt 

Roots. 

Bark. 

Wood. 

Extract.   Resid. 

Total. 

Extract. 

Resid. 

Total. 

Extract. 

Resid. 

Tvtal. 
825 

232 

340 

1T2 

282 

353 

835 

100 

725 

Do.  of  Ashes 

26-2 

20 

46-2 

43o 

50 

93-5 

20 

13 

33 

—     Muriatic  Acid. 

3-.5 

trace 

3-5 

3-3 

•8 

61 

•7 

trace 

•7 

—     Sulphuric  do.. 

2-7 

1-2 

3-9 

4-4 

2 

6-4 

1-7 

2-7 

4-4 

—     Oxide  of  Iron. 

5-3 

2-6 

7-9 

8 

6 

14 

1-3 

1-3 

2-6 

—     Alumiua    .... 

4 

O'O 

9-5 

8 

7 

15 

1 

3 

4 

—     Lime 

3-3 

31 

6-4 

3-3 

3-8 

71 

5-6 

2-8 

8-4 

Xo.  3. — Analysis  of  2  Oz.  of  Roots  of  East  Indian  Sarsaparilla. 


Weight    

Do.  of  Ashes   

—  Sulphuric  Acid 

—  Muriatic  do.    . . 

—  Oxide  of  Iron . . 

—  Alumina 

—  Lime    


Extract 

00. 

from 

from 

Residuum. 

Cold  Inf. 

Uecoction. 

150 

73 

673 

24 

13 

26 

6-4 

1-5 

•4 

6-4 

2 

4 

trace 

8-6 

2-8 

4-3 

4-3 

4-3 

trace 

1 

trace 

4 

Total. 


896 
63 
8-3 
12-4 
11-4 
12-9 
4 


No.  4. — Analysis  of  Two  Ounces  of  Roots  of  Lisbon  Sar- 
saparilla. 

Weight    

il 

•-     3 

ta 
^1 

90 

11 
•8 
2-8 
2-3 
4-5 
1-5 

i 

l| 

a 

'P 

24 
5-2 
•9 
1-3 
1-3 
1-5 
•5 

1.2 

.    o 

e 

3 

■5 

102 
14-5 
4 

1-2 
2 

2-5 
1-4 

616 

5 

■6 

trace 

1-6 

25 

•5 

8:32 
33-7 
6-3 
3-3 
7-2 
11 
3-9 

—  Sulphuric  do 

—  Oxide  of  Iron 

—     Alumina 

—     Lime    
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Xo.  5.— Analysis  o/Two  Ounces  of  the  Fibre  ami  Chump  0/ African  Sarsapauilla. 


Weight  of  Extract  and  Residuum  I 

Ashes    

Sulphuric  Acid   .... 

Sluriatic  do 

Oxide  of  Iron    

Alumina 

Lime   


Fibre. 

C'lUMP. 

Kxtract  from 

Do.  from 
Decoction. 

E 

3 

.0 

631-3 
43 
1-7 
3-2 
41 
6-5 
6-4 

E 

0    • 

"-  0 
|| 
S   = 

iJ 

.    c 
0    i' 

E 

3 

_3 

.0 

26 

5-5 

•6 

2 

•2 

•7 

trace 

2.5-3 

7-0 

5 

•8 

1-2 

1-5 

•7 

580 

30 

•6 

•4 

2-7 

4-3 

4-7 

77 

•9 
1 

2-5 
0 

22 

7 
-6 
■4 

1 
-7 

1-4 

694 

26 

-7 

1 

4 

1-7 
1 

793 

41-7 

2-3 

2-3 

6 

2-4 
2-4 

No.  6. — Quantity  of  Extract  and  Indestructible  Principles 
in  Two  Ounces  of  Roots. 

1 

1 
Wciijht  of  Extract    

S 
■0 

a 
E 

9 

"a 
E 

232 
46 
3-5 
3-9 
79 
9-5 
6-4 

c 
0 

.3 

a 

< 

223 
63 
124 

8-3 
11-4 
12  9 

4 

148 
49 
2-6 
4-9 
9-8 
17-0 
41 

216 
36 
6-3 
5-3 
7-2 
11 
3-9 

51 

42 
3-2 
17 
41 
6-5 
5-4 

A«hcs    

IMiiriatic  Acid 

Sulphuric  do ' 

Oxide  of  Iron 

1 

Tt  appears  from  lliesc  tables,^ 
1.  That  witli  rcfjard  to  the  quantities 
of  extract,   and   of  their  indcstnutihle 
principles,  the  five  kinds  may  be  tlius 
arranired : — 


Indentructible 
Principles. 

Extract. 

East  Indian. 
(  Lima. 
<  Jamaica. 
(  Lisbon. 

African. 

•Jamaica. 
East  Indian. 
Lisbon. 
Lima. 
African. 

*  Jamaica  saritaparllla  was  formerly  vrry  lupc- 
riorto  that  with  which  the  mnrket  in  now  Huppllcd. 
In  the  year  182'J,  I  lb.  of  Jamaica  ftamaparilla 
yielded  <>  oi.  of  jiharmaccMtical  extract:  at  pre- 
sent, it  rarely  yicldii  mure  than  4  oz. 


2.  (Tab.  I,  2.)  That  the  bark  %-ields 
most  extract,  and  contains  the  y-reatest 
quantity  of  each  of  these  principles, 
except  (in  the  Jamaica)  the  lime. 

3.  That  water  takes  up  from  the  roots 
the  greater  part,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of 
the  suljihates  and  muriates,  a  lar^jfe  |)ro- 
])()rtii>ii  ol'the  oxide  of  iron,  and  a  small 
jiroporlion  (varyini,'-,  however,  in  the 
diftennt  roots)  of  the  alumina  and  lime. 

I  have  alrtadv  oi)serve(l  that  potash 
was  g-eiicrally  detected  in  the  watery 
solution  of  the  ashes. 

7  (}■/..  of  the  roots  of  Jamaica  sarsapa- 
rilla  were  macerated  in  cold  water.  To 
the  infusion,  a  concentrated  solution  of 
tartaric  acid  was  added,  so  lonjr  as  it 
caused  any  disturbance.  Tiie  jirecipi- 
tattd    mailer    settled    in    l»o    disliuct 
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strata,  but  the  supernatant  fluid  remain- 
ed turbid.  This  fluid  and  the  superior 
stratum  v  ere  placed  upon  a  filter,  and 
the  filtered  liquid  slowly  evaporated. 
There  remained  a  crop  of  crystals, 
which,  after  frequent  washing'  with  rec- 
tified spirit,  weighed  41  grs.  These 
were  found  to  be  bitartrate  of  potash. 

The  rectified  spirit,  with  which  the 
crystals  were  washed,  took  up  a  small 
quantit)^  of  resin,  and  thence  acquired  a 
brown  colour. 

Powdered  sarsaparilla,  however,  is 
very  sparingly  soluble,  either  in  cold 
or  boiling  alcohol,  and  imparts  to  it 
scarcely  any  colour. 

Cold  ether,  sp.  gr.  "733,  formed  a  pale 
yellow  solution,  which,  being  allowed 
to  evaporate  on  the  surface  of  water, 
deposited  a  little  wax  ou  the  sides  of  the 
vessel. 

2  oz.  of  the  roots  of  Lisbon  sarsapa- 
i-illa  were  macerated  in  water  at  110", 
and  afterwards  at  160''.  The  latter  in- 
fusion contained  a  small  quantity  of 
starch.  The  roots  were  then  thoroughly 
boiled  ;  and  the  decoction,  which  was 
scarcely  coloured,  was  evaported  to  a 
dry  substance,  which  weighed  200  grs. 
and  consisted  almost  entirely  of  starch. 

Sarsaparilla  is  commonly  termed  in- 
odorous, and  tlie  term  is  applicable  to 
the  dry  root  *  ;  but  during  maceration  in 
hot  water,  and  especially  during  decoc- 
tion, an  abundant  aroma  is  given  off. 
If  the  cold  infusion  be  distilled,  the  dis- 
tilled water  f  becomes  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  this  powerful  and  verj'  dif- 
fusible odour.  I  have  within  the  last 
few  days  obtained  essential  oil  both 
from  the  Bombay  and  the  Jamaica  sar- 
saparilla ;  and  I  am  now  satisfied  that 
the  aroma  of  the  distilled  water  is  owing 
to  a  portion  of  the  essential  oil  being  dif- 
fused in  it,  as  I  have  seen  it  floating  on 
the  surface,  and  adhering  to  the  sides  of 
the  vessel.  I  have  not  yet  obtained  any 
essential  oil  from  the  other  kinds,  but  I 
infer  its  presence  from  their  imparting 
to  water  the  same  odour,  though  in  a 
less  degfree. 


•  The  Bombay  root,  however,  has  a  faint  odour, 
not  unlike  that  of  Prussic  acid,  which  becomes 
very  powerful  when  the  infusion  is  heated. 

t  Without  venturing  to  speak  positively  of  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  distilled  water,  I  may 
observe,  that  it  is  at  present  under  trial  in  the 
Hospital  Ship  Dreadnought  :  and  that  from  the 
report  which  Mr.  Lawson  has  kindly  furnished, 
it  appears  to  be  powerfully  diaphoretic  and  diure- 
tic, and  to  exert  a  beneficial  action  in  secondary 
syphilis. 


It  appears,  then,  that  sarsaparilla  con- 
tains 


Sulphuric  Acid, 
Muriatic  do. 
Potash, 
Iron, 
Alumina, 


Lime, 
Starch, 
Resin, 

Wax,  and  an 
Essential  Oil. 


To  these  may  be  added   gum,  gluten, 
colouring  matter,  and  a  little  silica. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  decoc- 
tion possesses  any  advantage  over  ma- 
ceration in  water  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  110*^,  in  extracting  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  plant, — 

2  oz.  of  Jamaica  sarsaparilla  were 
macerated  in  water  at  110°.  The  ma- 
ceration was  repeated  at  the  same  tem- 
perature ;  and  the  infusions  were  mixed, 
and  evaporated  to  a  dry  extract,  which 
weighed  110  grs. 

The  dry  extract  obtained  from  the 
same  quantity  by  decoction,  weighed 
128  grs.  The  18  grs.  which  constituted 
the  diflTerence,  contained  very  little  be- 
sides starch. 

On  refeiTing  to  the  tables,  it  will  be 
seen  that  No.  1.  (Roots)  agrees  with 
this  experiment;  while  in  No.  3,  decoc- 
tion takes  up  73  grs.;  and  in  No.  4, 
102  grs.  after  maceration.  These  appa- 
rent discrepancies  are,  however,  reauily 
explained  by  the  very  large  quantity  of 
starch  contained  in  the  East  Indian  and 
Lisbon.  The  same  explanation  applies 
to  Table  5. 

If  sufficient  time  be  allowed,  cold 
water  {i.  e.  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  laboratory)  will  take  up  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  soluble  principles  with- 
out dispersing  the  aroma;  whilst  boil- 
ing water  not  only  occasions  the  loss  of 
this  volatile  principle,  but  with  a  very 
trifling  addition  of  useful  matter,  takes 
up  tlie  starch,  Avhich  renders  the  medi- 
cine incapable  of  preservation. 

For  these  reasons,  I  invariably  pre- 
pare the  infusion  at  a  low  temperature. 

There  is  another  important  point 
which  shows  the  advantage  of  using  a 
low  temperature. 

If,  in  any  of  the  above  tables,  the 
combined  weights  of  the  dry  extract  and 
the  residuum  be  compared  with  the 
weight  of  the  quantity  operated  on,  it 
will  be  found  that  a  considerable  loss 
has  taken  place.  The  nature  of  this 
loss  was  investigated  in  the  following 
experiments : — 

1  lb.  ofeachofthe  five  above-mentioned 
kinds  of  sarsaparilla  was  digested  in  a 
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well -adapted  still,  carefully  luted,and  the 
distilled  water  collected  through  a  closed 
tube.  Tliis  rinid  was  more  or  less  iin- 
pre<rTiat<(l  with  the  odour  of  the  sansa- 
parilia.  The  fluid  remaining'  in  the  still 
was  removed,  and  slowly  evaporated  to 
a  dry  extract,  at  temperature  of  120*^, 
and  the  residuum  dried.  The  quantity 
of  volatile  matter  absorbed  by  the  dis- 
tilled  water,  calculated  from  its  specific 
grav  ity,  varied  from  altout  30  grs.  in  the 
Bombay,  African,  and  Lima,  to  45  in 
the  Lisbon,  and  90  in  the  Jamaica ; 
and  tliis  being  added  to  the  quantity  of 
dry  extract  and  residuum,  the  losses 
were  as  follov*- : — 

oz.  dr.  gT.    . 

Lima    2    2  34 

Jamaica 2    7     8 

Lisbon 2    7  33 

Bcmibay 5    4  44 

African    o    4  49 

It  is  e\identthat  in  these  experiments 
the  entire  loss  must  have  occurred  in  the 
process  of  evaporation.  The  greater 
part  of  tJie  loss,  indeed,  takes  place  in 
the  concluding  part  of  the  process,  viz. 
in  reducing  the  sulistance  from  the  con- 
dition of  ii  phannaccutical  extract  to  the 
state  of  dryness ;  but  the  experiments 
clearly  .shew  that  the  princij)le  of  main- 
taining alow  temperature, wliich  I  have 
recommended  in  forming  the  infusion, 
should  be  equally  attended  to  in  con- 
ducting the  evaporation,  in  order  that 
the  I0S.S  may  be  as  little  as  possible. 

Uj)on  the  whole  I  am  of  oj)inion,  that 
the  best  form  in  ubich  tliis  medicine  can 
he  exhibited  is  the  powdered  bark.  In 
cases  where  the  stomach  will  not  bear 
this  mode  of  exhibition,  the  cold  infu- 
sion of  the  bark  will  b«-  ftuiul  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior;  and  if  a  more  elegant 
or  convenient  form  be  pnl'erred,  I  would 
recomnieml  the  Lirjuor;  that  Ls,  the  con- 
centrated cohj  infusion. 

The  mode  of  prejtaring  the  Liquor  is 
very  simph-:  the  cold  infusion,  having 
been  slowly  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  a  .syrup,  is  allowed  to  stand  li>r  two  or 
three  days  ;  at  the  end  of  this  time  .some 
gummy  niattir  will  lie  found  to  have 
subsided.  When  this  ntatter,  which 
would  ra|tidly  undergo  decomp<isition, 
ha.s  been  separated,  the  concentrated  in- 
fusion is  not  liable  tii  undergo  any  fur- 
ther ciiange. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  shortly 
analvMs  of  Bark,  Senna,  Jalap,  and 
Khubarb. 

Uiihthalmic  Lafforatnry,  MoorSelda, 
December  30,  leU3. 


ANEURISM— LIGATURE  OF  THE 
EXTERNAL  ILIAC. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 

If  3"ou  think  the  follow  ing  case  worthy 
a  place  in  your  valuable  journal,  you 
will  much  oblige  me  by  inserting  it. 
I  am,  sir. 

Yours  respectfully, 

E.  Grundy,  M.R.C.S. 

Bury,  Lancashire, 
Dec.  16th,  1833. 

March  r2th,  18.32. — T  was  requested 
to  visit  James  Holt,  jet.  nine  years,  to 
examine  a  tumor  situated  on  the  left 
thigh,  when  his  parents  gave  me  the 
following  history  of  his  complaint: — 
About  eighteen  months  ago,  in  a  quarrel 
w  ith  another  youth,  he  received  a  kick 
on  the  inside  of  the  left  thigh,  which 
caused  a  considerable  degree  of  tume- 
faction ;  this,  in  a  short  time,  under  the 
use  of  domestic  remedies,  apparently 
disaj)peared,  and  nothing  more  was 
thought  of  the  matter  until  some  time 
after,  w hen  it  was  discovered  the  swel- 
ling had  again  made  its  appearance,  but 
was  much  smaller  than  before,  and  the 
skin  not  at  all  discoloured.  Up  to  the 
present  period,  the  tumor  has  gradually 
increased  in  size  ;  various  apj)]icati(uis 
have  been  continually  resorted  to,  with 
a  view  of  dispersing  it,  but  without 
effect,  as  the  enlargiineiit  has  pro- 
gressively increased.  I  found  the  tumor 
occupying  the  uj)j)er  and  inner  })art  of 
the  tnigh,  «'mbracing  the  course  of  the 
femoral  artery,  of  an  oblong  shape,  about 
six  inches  in  length,  and  extending  as 
high  as  Poupart's  ligament  ;  the  circum- 
ference of  the  limb  in  this  situation  lour 
inches  greater  than  on  tlie  opposite 
side,  finn  and  elastic  to  the  fed,  possess- 
ing a  slight  ])ulsation,  with  a  tiirilling 
sensation  throughout,  the  integuments 
covering  it  of  a  natur.il  apjicarance ; 
pressure  diniinixbes  in  s(une  measure  its 
hulk  ;  the  lig  is  weaker  than  the  other, 
which  causes  a  peculiarity  in  his  gait. 
He  complains  of  nunibncNS  and  crddnt  ss 
of  the  »\tiemity.  There  has  btcn  no 
constitutional  disturbance  since  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  injury,  for  the  lad  has  en- 
joyed uninterrupted  gocxl  health.  Con- 
sidering the  case  to  be  rather  obscure,  I 
applied  the  stethoscope  over  the  course 
of  each  femoral    artery,  an<l  compared 
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the  sounds  elicited  with  the  following- 
result.  On  the  unaffected  side  the  sound 
was  clear  and  distinct,  the  impulse  mode 
rate ;  on  the  diseased  side  the  sound  was 
much  louder,  the  impulse  greater,  and 
accompanied  by  the  bellows-sound. 
Several  of  my  professional  friends  ex- 
amined the  case,  who  all  aoreed  in  the 
propriety  of  tying*  the  external  iliac, 
as  the  most  likely  means  of  arresting'  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  I  proposed  the 
operation,  to  which  his  parents  at  first 
objected,  but  eventually  agreed  to,  as  he 
began  to  suffer  more  pain,  and  the 
swelling  was  evidently  gaining  gTound. 

April  2d. — I  performed  the  operation, 
assisted  by  my  friends,  according  to  the 
plan  recommended  by  Sir  A.  Cooper ; 
during  which  considerable  difficulty  was 
experienced,  in  consequence  of  the  lad 
screaming  and  struggling  so  violently 
as  to  throw  the  abdominal  muscles  into 
a  state  of  s])asn]odic  action.  However, 
after  a  time  he  became  calm,  and  the 
vessel  was  easily  secured.  After  the 
operation  he  complained  of  more  numb- 
ness and  coldness  in  the  limb  than  be- 
fore, which  gradually  wore  awa}' ;  the 
limb  maintained  its  natural  temperature, 
and  soon  recovered  its  wonted  energy. 

6th. — On  dressing  the  wound,  I  found 
it  healed  by  the  first  intention,  except  at 
the  points  the  ligature  occupied. 

17th. — The  ligature  came  away ;  after 
which  the  wound  speedily  cicatrized. 
He  had  not  a  single  unflivourable  symp- 
tom after  the  operation  ;  the  tumor  was 
gradually  absorbed,  and  the  limb  has 
recovered  its  original  size. 

Reflecting  on  the  history  and  ter- 
mination of  this  case,  the  symptoms 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  as  they 
suciiceded  each  other.  The  violence 
done  to  the  lad  probably  ruptured 
the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the 
artery,  at  the  same  time  causing  an 
extravasation  of  blood  in  the  surround- 
ing parts,  Mhich  was  subsequently  re- 
moved by  abso)i)tion  ;  the  vessel,  being 
weakened  at  the  injured  part,  was  un- 
able to  withstand  the  impetus  of  the 
heart's  action,  and  consequently  dilated 
and  formed  an  aneurismal  sac,  which, 
increasing,  obstructed  the  circulation,  so 
that  a  clot  was  formed  ;  layer  after  layer 
of  coagulable  lymph  was  deposited  on 
the  sides  of  the  sac,  and  rendered  the 
pulsation  more  obscure.  The  difference 
m  sound  given  by  the  stethoscope  from 
the  two  arteries  proves  a  diseased  state 
of  the  vessel.     The  result  of  the  opera- 


tion proves  the  accuracy  of  the  diagno- 
sis, and  furnislies  another  example  of  the 
soundness  of  the  physiological  princi- 
ples first  promulgated  by  John  Hunter. 


GENUINE   AND  FRESH  SUPPLY 
OF  VACCINE  OBTAINED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
So  much  has  been  said  and  written,  in 
this  country  and  upou  the  Continent,  on 
the  question  of  vaccine  insecurity,  and 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the 
cow  for  a  fresh  supply,  by  way  of  reme- 
dying the  supposed  time-Avorn  degene- 
racy of  the  virus,  that  it  will  be  satis- 
factory to  your  readers  to  know,  that 
what  has  only  been  talked  of  here  has 
been  actually  effected  in  India — that  a 
fresh  virus  has  been  obtained,  and  that, 
when  the  last  accounts  came  away,  both 
the  old  and  the  new  stocks  might  be 
found  at  Calcutta. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  this 
event,  and  its  more  immediate  conse- 
quences, are  detailed  in  a  very  interest- 
ing memoir  by  G.  G.  Macphersou,  Esq., 
Surgeon  in  ti:e  Bengal  Service,  pub- 
lished in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Medical  and  Physical  Transac- 
tions, recently  received  in  this  country. 
A  short  abstract  of  that  paper  may,  per- 
haps, usefully  occupy  a  ^ew  columns  of 
your  widely-circulated  journal. 

On  the  4th  June,  1832,  the  Medical 
Board  of  Calcutta  transmitted  to  the 
superintendants  of  vaccination  in  the 
provinces  a  circular,  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  the  "  numerous  instances  of  va- 
rioloid disease,  of  a  dangerous  and  even 
fatal  character,  which  have  of  late  oc- 
curred in  persons  who  were  previously 
supposed  to  be  protected  by  vaccination, 
and  which  have  so  shaken  public  confi- 
dence in  the  powers  of  vaccination,  that 
it  becomes  their  duty  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  the  neglect  of  this  invaluable 
prophylactic."  For  this  purpose  they 
call  upon  their  vaccinators  to  institute  a 
series  of  investigations  and  experiments, 
for  the  purpose  of  regenerating  the 
virus,  and  of  restoring  it  to  its  pristine 
activity,  if  it  really  have  degenerated. 
The  best  means  of  effecting  this,  the 
Board  apprehend,  will  be  to  obtain  a 
fresh  supply  of  virus  from  the  cow. 
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Conformably  with  tlie  iiisfnjctions  of 
tlie  Board,  Mr.  Macpberson,  superin- 
tendant  of  vaccination  at  Moorshedabad, 
set  to  work ;  and  beoraji  by  making  se- 
veral attempts  to  aH'ect  cows  by  cover- 
ing- them  with  the  blankets  of  patients 
labouring  under  small-pox,  and  by  ino- 
culating tliem  with  small-pox  matter 
and  with  vaccine  matter.  They  all 
proved  unsuccessful ;  when  he  learned 
that  an  epizootic  had  shewn  itself 
among  the  cows  at  Moidapore,  which 
tlie  natives  called  by  the  same  name  as 
that  given  to  variola  in  the  human  sub- 
ject. The  following  is  the  account  given 
by  Mr.  Macpberson  of  this  hex  bovilla. 

The  animals,  for  a  day  or  two,  ap- 
pear dull  and  stupid.  They  are  then 
seized  with  distressing  cough,  and  much 
]iblegm  collects  in  the  mouth  and  fauces. 
'J'here  is  no  appetite  for  food,  or  at  least 
an  inability  to  eat.  The  suffering  seemed 
to  be  greatest  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days, 
w hen  there  was  considerable  fever,  and 
pustules  made  tlieir  appearance  all  over 
the  body,  cspeciallA  on  the  abdomen. 
These  went  on  to  ulceration  ;  the  hair 
falling  off  wherever  a  pustule  ran  its 
course.  The  mouth  and  fauces  appeared 
to  be  the  principal  seat  of  the  disease, 
being,  in  some  instances,  one  mass  of 
ulceration,  which,  in  all  probability,  ex- 
tended to  the  stomach  and  alimentary 
canal.  The  mortality  among  the  cattle 
in  this  e])izootic,  was  calculated  at  from 
15  to  20  percent.  The  immetliate  cause 
of  death  seemed  to  be  the  affection  of 
the  mouth,  and  consequent  inanition 

Mr.  Macpherson  remarksupon  this,  how 
much  moreseriousa  complexion  the  cow- 
pox  assumes  in  India  ttian  wliat  we  are 
taught  to  believe  it  does  at  home.  The 
author  docs  not,  however,  apjuar  to  l)e 
aware  that  instan(-es  of  a  similar  kind 
have  been  deseribed  by  writers  in  this 
country ;  as,  fur  instance,  in  Dr.  Barron's 
Life  of  Jcnn«r,  y.  -Vyl.  lie  observes,  as 
a  fact  wortliy  of  especial  notice,  that 
while  the  cows  were  thus  aH'ected,  no 
case  of  variola  occurred  an)ong  the  na- 
tives of  the  \illage.  It  happened  that 
two  cows,  behinging  to  one  of  his  own 
vaccinators,  became  affected  with  the 
prevailing  disease.  He  had  thi  ni  co- 
vered with  blankets,  leaving  merely  the 
udder  and  leats  exjiosed  to  (be  air.  On 
the  seventh  day,  tv»o  small  |>ustules 
made  their  apjiearance  on  the  teats  (if 
one,  Mbicli  dried  up  on  the  tenth,  and 
the  crusts  Mere  rem'Udl  on  tin-  twelfth 
da  V. 


These  crusts  were  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  regenerating  the  vaccine 
virus.  Eleven  native  children  were  ino- 
culated from  them.  On  ten  of  them  no 
satisfactory  appearances  presented  them- 
selves, but  the  arm  of  the  eleventh  child 
assumed,  to  his  great  gratification,  all 
the  characteristics  of  true  vaccine.  A 
vesicle  appeared  on  the  fifth  day,  which 
continued  to  increase  till  the  ninth.  The 
constitutional  irritation  ran  high  for  four 
days.     The  child  soon  recovered. 

Two  children  were  vaccinated  with 
the  new  lymph,  and  with  the  most  com- 
plete success;  but  the  symptomatic  fever 
w  as  more  severe  than  he  had  ever  ob- 
served in  former  instances.  From  these 
two,  five  others  w  ere  vaccinated  ;  and  the 
result  was  equally  successful.  Many  of 
the  children  belonging  to  his  Majesty's 
4Uth  regiment,  and  others  in  the  fami- 
lies of  the  English  residents,  were  next 
vaccinated  « ith  the  regenerated  virus. 
Dr.  French,  Mr.  Skipton,  and  other  me- 
dical gentlemen,  expressed  themselves 
completely  satisfied  w  ith  the  result.  "  It 
is  a  gratifying  fact,"  adds  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson, "  that  since  the  introduction  of 
the  new  lymph,  the  s\nnptomatic  fever 
has  been  more  marked,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  natives  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  operation  has  increased;  the  num- 
bers ])resented  fctr  vaccination  within 
the  last  three  inojiths,  having  much  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  similar  period  for  tlie 
previous  two  years." 

To  make  sure  that  the  7iew  lymph  was 
really  the  true  lvmj)h,he  inoculated  two 
of  the  aforesaid  children  with  small- 
pox, and  both  proved  secure.  J'ive 
others  were  accidentally  eX|»ose<l  to  the 
infection  of  small  ])ox,  but  did  Jiot  take 
it.  The  authenticity  of  the  new  lymph, 
therefore,  ajipears  to  be  established. 

IMr.  Ma{]iliersoirs  paper  concludes  by 
ainiouiK  ini,''  that  crusts  and  i\i)ry  jioiiiLs, 
charged  with  the  new  Ivinph,  were  on 
their  way  to  Calcutta.  No  notice  of  the 
trials  at  Calcutta  w  ith  the  new  lvm]ih 
are  gi\cn.  Thejtaper  bears  date,  Moor- 
shedabad, 2mh  November,  1832. 

It  would  Ix-  interesting  to  know  the 
source  of  that  lymph  which,  j)revious  to 
these  experiments,  had  been  enijdoyed 
in  India.  That  which  was  originally 
supplied  to  Calcutta,  in  November,  IH()2, 
came  from  \  imiia,  by  w  ay  of  Coiistan- 
tinoj)le,  Bagdad,  Bunorab,  Bombay, 
and  Madras  *;  and  was  sent  by  Dr.  Dc 

•  See  Barron'*  "  I.lfe  of  Jcnner,"  p.4-.'2. 
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Carro,  who  describes  it  as  "  the  second 
generation  of  Milanese  equine,  or  greasy 
matter,  transplanted  at  Vienna  *."  Whe- 
ther this  stock  has  been  kept  up,  or  has 
given  place  to  lymph  from  England  or 
from  any  other  source,  I  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

George  Gregory. 

SI,  Weymouth-Street, 
Dee.  21,  1»33. 


CASE  OF  FEMORAL  HERNIA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Considering  the  following  case  one  of 
very  considerable  interest,  I  beg  leave, 
through  the  medium  of  your  journal,  to 
communicate  it  to  the  profession. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Bransby  B.  Cooper. 

New-street,  Dec.  21,  1833. 

Rachael  Rapley,  set.  72,  on  Friday, 
the  ]3th  instant,  was  admitted  into 
Guy's  Hospital,  under  my  care,  being 
the  subject  of  a  femoral  hernia,  which 
she  described  to  have  descended  on  the 
Friday  previous,  and  not  since  that  pe- 
riod to  have  returned  into  the  abdomen. 
She  said,  that  Avhen  the  rupture  came 
down,  she  experienced  a  slight  sensation 
of  sickness,  attended  with  pain  across 
the  abdomen  :  her  boAvels  have  remained 
insuperably  constipated,  but  she  has 
been  free  from  vomiting,  hiccough,  and 
the  usual  urgent  symptoms  concomitant 
with  strangulated  hernia. 

Upon  examination,  I  found  a  femoral 
hei'nia  on  the  right  side,  about  the  size 
of  a  pullet's  egg.  The  timior  was  not 
very  tense,  nor  did  t])e  patient  complain 
of  the  usual  degree  of  pain  upon  its  be- 
ing handled  :  it  communicated  to  the 
feel  a  sensation  somewhat  approaching 
to  crepitation,  but  free  from  fluctuation. 
There  had  not  been  any  sudden  increase 
in  its  size,  or  any  momentary  cessation 
of  pain,  to  indicate  a  gangrenous  state 
of  the  contents  of  the  sac.  I  did  not, 
however,  think  it  safe,  considering  the 
length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since 

*  See  Monro  on  "  The  Prevalence  of  Small- 
pox," iu  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
vol.  i. 


tlie  protrusion  had  occurred,  to  attempt 
the  reduction  of  the  hernia. 

The  abdomen  was  distended,  but  not 
tympanitic ;  the  colon  could  be  traced 
throughout  the  course  of  its  arch,  as  if 
filled  with  faeces ;  constipation  still  in- 
superable ;  the  patient  free  fi-om  sickness 
or  hiccough  ;  the  pulse  very  small;  and 
the  surface  of  the  body  cold,  which, 
however,  I  attributed  in  a  great  measure 
to  her  exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  in  bringing  her  to  the  hospital. 

I  immediately  communicated  to  tlie 
pupils  around  me  my  o])inion  of  tlie 
case :  —  that  under  the  facts  of  the  ab- 
sence of  sickness,  and  hiccough,  and 
tympanitic  state  of  the  abdomen,  at- 
tended with  the  evident  lodgment  of  a 
large  quantity  of  faeces  in  the  colon  ; 
considering  also  her  age,  and  her  pre- 
sent depressed  state,  that  it  would  be 
better  before  I  operated  to  empty  the 
large  bowels  by  means  of  clysters,  and 
to  attempt  the  restoration  of  her  natural 
heat  by  the  application  of  warmth  to  the 
surface  of  her  body :  drawing  their  at- 
tention, at  the  same  time,  to  the  proba- 
bility of  the  contents  of  the  humeral  sac 
not  being  intestine,  as  the  absence  of 
sickness  would  indicate,  and  therefore 
that  under  these  circumstances  I  did  not 
consider  myself  warranted  to  operate 
immediately.  A  colocynth  clyster  was 
exhibited,  by  passing  the  tube  as  high 
up  as  it  could  be  introduced,  but  which 
met  with  considerable  resistance  from  the 
accumulation  of  faeces  in  the  rectum, 
some  portion  of  which  being  removed, 
a  second  chaster  was  administered  and 
thrown  into  the  colon ;  this  soon  pro- 
duced a  very  copious  evacuation,  and  at 
half-past  three,  my  second  visit  to  the 
patient,  I  was  shewn  plentiful  feculent 
stools,  which  from  their  colour  and  gene- 
ral healthy  appearance,  convinced  me 
they  had  passed  through  the  small  in- 
testines, and  were  not  merely  the  re- 
tained contents  of  the  intestinal  canal 
below  an  impervious  intestine ;  the  pa- 
tient's pulse  had  become  fuller  and 
stronger,  and  she  seemed  considerably 
relieved.  Under  tliese  circumstances  I 
determined  not  to  operate,  and  explained 
to  the  pupils  in  the  operating'  theatre 
(where  they  had  already  assembled),  my 
reasons  for  further  delay,  deprecating, 
at  the  same  time,  the  danger  of  procras- 
tination under  common  circumstances 
of  strangulated  hernia,  and  appointed 
eight  o'clock  again  to  visit  the  patient. 
Upon  my  arrival  at  half-past  seven,  I 
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found  her  bowels  had  l)ocn  ag^aiii  re- 
lieved, but  her  countenance  was  now 
sunken,  the  surface  of  her  body  cold,  the 
))ulse  scarcely  to  be  felt,  and  she  was 
evidently  in  a  dyinp:  state  ;  she  lini^ered, 
however,  till  about  ten  o'clock,  when 
she  died. 

*  The  post-mortem  examination  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  King-,  in  the  j)resence 
of  Mr.  Key,  upon  \vhicli  tlie  following' 
appearances  presented  themselves. 

The  hernial  sac  was  found  in  a  state 
of  g^anjjrene,  and  to  contain  only  a  dark 
♦ifrunious  Huid  ;  tlie  stricture  at  the 
neck  of  the  sac  was  so  complete  as  with 
ditHculty  to  admit  the  passing-  a  director 
under  it;  nor  was  this  stricture  in  any 
w  ay  relieved  by  the  division  oiPoitpart's 
and  ( limber nat\t  lir/antents.  Upon  open- 
ing the  abdomeu,  a  portion  of  the  ileum 
was  foutid  inmiediately  above  the  mouth 
of  the  hernial  sac,  within  the  abdomen, 
presenting  a  nijiple-like  process,  which 


had  evidently  been  tlie  strangulated 
portion,  but  so  small  as  not  to  involve 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  calil)re  of  the 
bowel,  consequently  leaving  the  intes- 
tine ])ervious,  and  probably  accounting 
lor  the  absence  of  the  vomiting,  as  well 
as  tlje  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels, 
subsequent  to  her  admission  into  the 
hosjiital,  which  formed  the  ))roniinent 
features  in  the  ease.  The  ni])])le-fornied 
portion  of  the  intestine  was  in  a  state  of 
sphacelus,  and  there  was  a  small  o])en- 
ingin  its  apex,  which  admitted  the  pas- 
sage of  the  contents  of  the  intestine  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  in  which  were 
found  a  number  of  small  currants.  The 
remainder  of  the  small  intestines  above 
the  strangulated  i)art  were  highly  in- 
flamed, and  in  manv  points  adiierent, 
from  tlie  effusion  of  lymph  ;  the  whole 
length  of  the  intestinal  canal  «as  found 
empty. 


AA,  hernial  sac  laid  open,  and  shetving  its  thickness.— B,  nipple-rornicd.stranirulatod  portion  of  the 
ileum— Pouparl's  ligumeot  turned  liuclc— L>,  situation  of  stricture,— KE,  ileum  highly  Influmed. 


ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OFCUITICAI- 
DAYS   IN  FEVER. 

2'o  the  Kditor  of  the  Medii  nl  (iazette. 

Sir, 
0\  reading,  a  short  time  ;igi),  in  John- 
son's .M.dico-Chirurgical  Journal,  some     morbid  anaTomv. 
318.— xiii.  ^ 


ol)srrvations  of  the  reviewer  on  '*  Dr. 
I-albam's  Clinical  Remarks  on  liit-  Du- 
ration of  Fever,"  I  mil  with  tlir  i'nlbiw - 
ing  paragraph  :— 

"  All  the  good   old   notion!,  in   medi- 
cine   are    last    disappearing    before   the 
modern    rai;e   for  precise  induction  and 
The  doctrine  of  <  riti. 
2  M 
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cal  dajs  in  fever  lias  been  for  many 
years  consigned  to  the  tomb.  But  the 
belief  in  specific  periods  of  duration  has 
survived,  and  old  practitioners  of  the 
present  time  yet  talk  of  fevers  of  twentv- 
one  and  of  fourteen  days,  as  if  their 
existence  were  beyond  possibility  of 
doubt."  The  re\iewer  further  adds, 
"  some  tables,  constructed  by  the  active 
observation  of  Dr.  Latham,  will  serve 
to  shew  how  futile  is  the  popular  creed 
in  this  particular  instance  *." 

T  am  not  one  of  those  who  look  with 
complacency  on  the  universal  spread  of 
that  modern  rage  which  roots  up  and 
sweeps  before  it  all  the  good  old  no- 
tions of  former  times ;  nor  do  I  appre- 
hend mankind  would  gain  much,  were 
the  foundation  of  medical  science  to  be 
laid  entirely  anew,  based  solely  on  the 
pretended  discoveries  of  the  present  day. 
Although  the  doctrine  of  critical  days 
has  been  thus,  with  ruthless  hand,  con- 
signed to  the  tomb,  it  is  perhaps  only 
for  a  season  ;  and  when  this  destructive 
rage  has  a  little  subsided,  it  may,  among 
some  other  good  old  notions,  imdergo  a 
process  of  resuscitation. 

This  doctrine  is  so  ancient,  and  has 
been  so  universally  received  in  all  ages, 
and  by  practitioners  of  the  greatest  emi- 
nence, that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it 
has  not  some  foundation  in  nature ;  and 
although  the  tables  constructed  by  Dr. 
Latham  are  brought  forward  to  support 
a  contrary  opinion,  I  cannot  assent  to 
the  validity  of  his  conclusions  until  my 
mind  shall  have  been  satisfied  as  to  some 
few  points  which  have  not  been  advert- 
ed to  by  Dr.  Latham,  and  which  I  shall 
briefly  state.  It  may  be  urged  that  the 
subject,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  one  of 
much  practical  importance,  and  is  little 
regarded  in  the  present  day  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease.  It  may  be  so ;  but 
the  investigation  of  truth  can  never  be 
altogether  useless,  and  the  feeblest  ene- 
my can  hardly  be  expected,  when  at- 
tacked, to  succumb  without  some  effort 
at  defence. 

Fever  is  essentially  the  same  disease, 
under  all  its  fonus  and  varieties  :  it  con- 
sists of  repeated  paroxysms  of  accession 
and  remission,  or  intermission  ;  of  cold 
stage,  hot  stage,  and  crisis.  An  inter- 
mittent is  the  most  perfect  foraiof  fever, 
having  the  most  complete  periods  of  ac- 
cession and  intermission.  The  continued 
fever,  as   it  is  called,  differs  from  this 

*  October  1833,  p.  544. 


only  in  its  periods  being  less  perfect,  and 
the  stages  of  its  curriculum  less  obvious : 
that  is,  continued  fever  consists  of  as 
separate  paroxysms  as  intermittent-^ ; 
the  difference  being,  that,  in  continued 
fevers,  the  next  exacerbation  takes  place 
before  the  three  stages  of  the  former  one 
have  been  perfectly  completed. 

Much  ambiguity  has  arisen  in  reck- 
oning the  duration  of  fever,  from  not 
attending  to  the  distinction  between  the 
natural  or  civil  day  and  the  proper  medi- 
cal day,  which  alw.ays  commences  about 
five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  evening;  so 
that  at  whatever  time  of  the  civil  day  a 
fever  may  attack  a  person,  its  future  ex- 
acerbations are  always  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  latter  period,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  medical  day.  Thus,  if  a 
person  is  attacked  with  fever  at  noon  on 
Tuesday,  the  second  day  of  the  disease 
will  not  be  Wednesday,  but  Thursday  ; 
because  the  first  repetition,  or  second  pe- 
riod, M  ill  take  place  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing :  the  first  day  of  the  fever  is  to  be 
reckoned  from  Tuesday  evening. 

Patients  not  uufrequeutly  complain  of 
some  indisposition  for  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore the  first  paroxysm  of  fever  is  fully 
formed  ;  this  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
reckoning  the  duration  of  fever,  for  those 
who  estimate  the  first  uneasy  sensations 
of  the  patient  as  the  commencement  of 
fever.  "  It  happens  (says  Dr.  Fordjce) 
sometimes,  that  these  symptoms  go  off 
in  a  few  days ;  sometimes  they  all  at 
once  increase  very  considerably,  and 
form  a  paroxysm,  which  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fever. 

In  the  tabular  view,  the  date  of  ter- 
mination is  as  ambiguous  as  the  date  of 
commencement;  it  remaining  uncertain 
to  the  cessation  of  what  particular 
sj-mptoms  the  termination  of  the  disease 
is  ascribed. 

We  are  next  to  ob.serve,that  although, 
in  continued  fever,  an  exacerbation 
takes  place  every  evening,  yet  every 
exacerbation  is  not  equally  violent,  the 
fever  early  displaying  something  of  an 
intermittent  type ;  at  first  every  second 
exacerbation  being  more  violent,  after- 
M  ards  every  tliird  paroxysm ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  exacer- 
bation, is  the  probability  of  the  temii- 
nation  of  the  fever  by  crisis:  employ- 
ing that  word  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  used  by  the  Greek  physicians ;  not 
confining  it  to  express  a  salutary  tenni- 
nation  only,  but  comprehending  a  fatal 
termination  as  well.     On  this  account, 
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therefore,  the  tabular  view  is  iin])erfect ; 
not  giving'  au  account  of  the  deaths  as 
•»vell  as  the  recoveries. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  fever,  whilst 
every  second  paroxysm  is  more  violent, 
we  may  expect  the  crisis  to  happen  on 
the  seventh,  ninth,  or  eleventh  day; 
when  every  third  period  is  more  violent, 
we  expect  it  to  happen  on  the  fourteenth, 
seventeenth,  or  twentieth  day.  Tlius, 
in  all  continued  fevers,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  oljscr\e  an  intermittent  t\'pe  : 
at  first  a  quotidian,  next  a  tertian,  and 
la-stly  a  quartan.  Fever,  tiieu,  has  a 
double  circle,  or  period  of  revolution — 
a  shorter  one  and  a  longer  one — similar 
to  the  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  of 
the  planetary  .system. 

The  acces-sion  of  these  different  types 
is  not  always  uniform — the  fever  some- 
times disj)laying-  the  tertian  type  earlier 
than  at  others;  and  this  circumstance 
w  ill  have  g^reat  influence  in  determining^ 
the  particular  critical  da^'s.  In  a  short 
paper  on  e])ilepsy,  contributed  by  me  to 
tlie  Medical  Repository  some  time  ag"o, 
I  asserted,  that  in  persons  who  had 
formerly  suH'ered  under  intermittents, 
or  ag-ues,  contiimed  fever  would  sooner 
assume  the  tertian  type  than  in  other 
persons.  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion. 

Admitting  the  doctrine  of  critical 
days  in  iever  to  be  well  established, 
there  are  several  circumstances  which 
may  operate  in  ])reventing'  an  evident 
manifestation  of  them.  No  more  is  con- 
tended for,  than  that  there  exists  in  tlie 
system  a  natural  and  uniform  tendency 
to  such  a  tenninution — a  periodical  cer- 
tamen  or  struggle  l)etween  the  powers 
of  nature  and  the  disease,  in  some  one 
of  which  the  patient  is  carried  ofl''.  or 
jtlaced  out  of  danger.  We  sometimes 
observe,  in  cases  of  recovery,  that  a  cri- 
ses, beg-un  in  jiart  on  one  critical  day,  is 
perfected  on  the  siiiisequeiit  critical  dav. 

One  circunislanre  which  ehieflv  pre- 
vents the  manifestation  of  critical  davs, 
is  the  interference  of  art ;  by  which  the 
progress  of  the  fever  is  interrupted  and 
materially  deranged.  In  fevers  left  to 
themselves,  the  tendency  to  critical  ter- 
mination is  niueh  more  obvious.  It  is 
also  .said  to  be  more  ob.servable  in  warm 
<'liniates  than  in  cold  ones;  but  we  have 
abundant  testimony  of  fevers  possessing 
this  pni|)erty  in  our  own  country.  K\  en 
when  fever  has  manifested  critical 
symptoms,  the  Ie;ist  error  in  manage- 
ment (as  giving  food   improperlv)   will 


reproduce  fever — in  fact,  a  new  disease. 
If  this  is  reckoned  as  a  continuance  of 
the  original  fever,  it  will  add  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  settling  the  question.  It  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  when 
fever  is  protracted  beyond  a  certain  time 
the  influence  of  critical  days  is  much 
less  than  in  the  earlier  periods,  because 
probably  some  local  disease  is  super- 
added, which  takes  the  fever  out  of  its 
natural  and  regular  course. 

One  objection  strong-ly  urged  by  the 
reviewer,  against  the  doctrine  of  criti- 
cal days,  is,  that  "  the  examination  of 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  has  shewn  that 
ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bowels,  and  organic  ulcerations  in 
the  chest  and  in  the  head,  are  observed 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  majo- 
rit}'  of  cases."  This  is  unsound  reason- 
ing, unless  it  be  proved  that  such  dis- 
organizations were  the  immediate  or 
proximate  cause  of  the  fever.  They  are 
obviously  the  effect.  Were  the  synnp- 
toras  produced  by,  and  dependent  upon, 
these  disorganizations  (which  may  be 
the  ca.se  towards  the  end  of  the  fever, 
and  previously  to  the  death  of  the  pa- 
tient), it  W(mld  be  a  case  of  symptoma- 
tic fever,  not  the  pure  idioi)athic  fever, 
to  which  alone  do  critical  Jays  belong; 
and  therefore  all  reasoning  upon  this 
point  is  beside  the  question. 

We  mistake  the  true  nature  of  fever  if 
we  assign  local  lesion  as  its  proximate 
cause,  for  then  we  should  expect  the 
severity-  of  the  symjttoms  to  be  pro|)or- 
tioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  cause;  but 
how  stands  the  fact ;'  C'()m|)are  the  com- 
mencement of  ague  with  that  of  ordi- 
nary continued  fever,  arising,  it  is  said, 
from  "  extensive  ulceration  of  the  aggre- 
gated glands  of  the  ileum :"  the  pa- 
roxysm of  the  fonner  is  beyond  measure 
more  seven' ;  more  rigor,  more  vascular 
excitement,  more  pain  in  the  back,  more 
j)ain  in  the  limbs,  more  head-ache,  more 
cerebral  disturbance ;  yet  all  these  symp- 
toms vanish  in  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and 
the  j»atient  appears  to  be  well,  until  the 
expiratifui  t>l  ibrty-eight  or  sevinty-two 
hours  from  the  first  attack,  when  per- 
haps all  the  svmptoms  are  again  re- 
Iieated.  \\  bat  bi'conies  of  the  local 
esion  in  the  meantime  ?  If  tbe.se 
Iiaro.vysms  are  not  prriduced  by  local 
esion,  then  local  lesion  is  not  necessarily 
the  proximate  cause  ol"  fever,  liver  being 
essentially  the  same  disease  under  all 
its  various  forms. 
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The  fever  which  precedes  exantheraa- 
tous  eruptions  is  the  same  in  nature  and 
essence  as  fever  in  all  its  other  varieties  ; 
frequently,  in  its  earlier  stages,  it  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  any  other,  as  in 
small -pox ;  yet  who  doubts  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  in  this  instance  being 
influenced  by  critical  days  ?  It  is  matter 
of  common  observation,  that  crises  hap- 
pen, or  the  disease  turns,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed, on  the  seventh,  ninth,  eleventh, 
and  fourteenth  day. 

If  the  tabular  view  of  Dr.  Latham  is 
relied  on  by  those  who  deny  the  exis- 
tence of  critical  days,  other  tabular  views 
may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  affir- 
mative side  of  the  question.  De  Haen, 
in  collecting  facts  on  this  subject,  from 
the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  found,  that 
of  163  instances  of  the  termination  of 
fevers  happening  within  the  first  twenty 
days,  107,  or  more  than  two-thirds,  took 
place  on  someone  ofthe  critical  days.  The 
result  of  C  ullen'sexperieuce  is  thusstated : 
"  Our  own  observations  amount  to  this  ; 
that  fevei"s  with  moderate  symptoms,  ge- 
nerally cases  of  sjniocha,  frequently  ter- 
minate in  nine  days  ar  sooner,  and  very 
constantly  upon  one  or  other  ofthe  criti- 
cal days  which  fall  within  that  period  ; 
but  it  is  very  rare  in  this  climate  that 
cases  of  either  t}'])hus  or  synochus  ter- 
minate before  the  eleventh  day;  and 
when  they  do  terminate  on  this  day,  it 
is  for  the  most  part  fatal.  When  they 
are  protracted  beyond  this  time,  I  have 
very  constantly  found  that  their  ter- 
minations were  upon  the  fourteenth, 
seventeenth,  or  twentieth  day."  "Who 
shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree.'' 

After  all,  there  is  something  venera- 
ble in  antiquity,  and  of  the  two  conflict- 
ing authorities,  Hippocrates  and  Dr. 
Latham,  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  the 
former,  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of 
bad  taste  in  at  all  referring  to  the 
"subtle  Greek*." 

The  present  age  is  distinguished  for 
the  march  of  intellect,  and  for  its  nume- 
rotis  discoveries;  among  the  most  im- 
portant, and  perhaps  the  most  extraordi- 
nary of  those  in  medicine,  is  the  one 
promulgated  b}'  our  modern  pathologists, 

»  A  term  used  hy  the  reviewer,  who  says,  "  at 
the  time  when  the  subtle  Greeks  gave  laws  to  the 
progress  and  continuance  of  this  affection."  This 
power  of  the  Greeks  almost  equals  that  ascribed 
to  the  College  of  Physicians  by  Dr.  Last,  who, 
when  reminded  that  the  heart  was  on  the  left  side, 
replied,  that  it  used  to  he  so,  but  the  College  had 
alttred  it. 


to  the  eflTect,  that  all  the  descriptive  his- 
tories of  fever  transmitted  to  us  by  prac- 
tical physicians,  for  the  last  2200  years, 
from  Hippocrates  inclusive  down  to 
Cullen  and  Fordjce,  are,  as  to  this 
point,  founded  in  error  and  misrepre- 
sentation— are  mere  delusions  of  imagi- 
nation, devoid  of  reality  and  destitute  of 
truth. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
W.  She.\rman,  M.  D. 

Northampton-Square, 
Dec.  23,  1833. 


ON  AFFECTION  OF  THE  MUSCLES 
OF  RESPIRATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Nervous  afl'ections  present  themselves 
with  such  curious  and  complicated  fea- 
tures, that  we  are  apt  to  seek  an  excuse 
for  omitting-  to  examine  the  particular 
actions  which  are  deranged,  by  calling 
them  hysteria,  chorea, partial  paralysis j 
coivnlsions,  &:c. 

Of  this  class  of  diseases  Sir  Charles 
Bell  has  occasionally  remitted  some 
cases,  in  which  he  has  of  late  been  con- 
sulted, to  me,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  details,  preserving  notes  of 
them,  or,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
making"  the  proper  measurements.  Upon 
revising  these  notes,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  the  subjoined  case  and  observa- 
tions might  not  be  uninteresting  to  your 
readers. — I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Alexander  Shaw. 

December  28,  1S33. 

October  28th. — Mr.  S.  a  gentleman, 
28  years  of  age,  of  an  active  and  athletic 
form,  and  apparently  in  good  health, 
presents  himself  with  an  affection  of  his 
breathing.  He  complains  that  he  is  not 
able  to  expand  his  chest  freely.  Upon 
stripping  himself,  to  shew  the  form  of 
the  chest,  it  is  found  that  the  ribs,  espe- 
cially those  at  the  lower  margins,  are 
drawn  inward  or  constricted  in  a  remark- 
able manner ;  so  that  the  waist  presents 
the  same  tightened  appearance  that 
might  be  produced  by  drawing  a  band- 
age firmly  around  it.  In  correspondence 
with  this  constriction  of  the  thorax,  there 
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is  a  fulness  and  rotundity  of  the  abdomen, 
resembling'  what  is  commonly  called  the 
*'  pot-belly"  in  older  nersons.  This 
condition  of  the  chest  is  tne  same  during- 
inspiration  and  expiration.  The  cir- 
cumstance to  which  the  patient  princi- 
pally directs  my  attention  is,  that  he 
cannot,  by  any  effort,  expand  his  chest. 
When  he  is  recjuested  to  attempt  to  draw 
a  deep  breath,  the  ribs  remain  mo'ion- 
less  ;  the  thorax  is  neither  elevated  nor 
dilated  to  a  perceptible  deg^ree ;  his 
breath  is  checked  before  tlie  full  action 
of  inspiration  is  accomplished ;  and  he 
suffers  pain  round  the  marg-ins  of  the 
chest  when  he  makes  the  attempt. 
There  is  a  rumbling  noise  at  the  epig-as. 
trie  reg-ion  every  time  that  he  insjiires, 
wiiich  apjiears  to  be  produced  by  a  ])art 
of  the  stomach  or  g-reat  intestine  being- 
protruded  from  under  the  indented  edg-e 
of  the  cartilages,  when  the  diaphrag-ni 
contiacts,  and  dilating-  as  soon  as  it  has 
escaped  from  the  compression.  The 
muscles  w  hich  act  upon  the  chest  were 
examined  with  great  care.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  those  which  are  situated 
externally,  and  m  hose  otHce  it  is  to  com- 
bine in  action  witli  the  diaphragm  dur- 
ing- inspiration,  were  altog-ether  deprived 
of  the  pf)wer  of  contracting  in  consent 
with  this  muscle.  When  the  patient 
was  requested,  as  before,  to  make  a  full 
inspiration,  and  when  the  hand  was 
pressed  upon  tlie  scrratus  mag-uus  anti- 
cus,  to  discover  whether  it  was  contract- 
ing-, no  action  in  its  fibres  could  be  per- 
ceived :  when,  in  the  next  jdace,  the 
two  stcrno-cieido-mastoidei  were  exa- 
mined, the  same  want  ofrigidily  in  their 
fibres  wa.s  observed.  'Jhe  shoulders,  it 
was  also  remarked,  remained  jwrfectly 
steady,  and  without  tlie  smallest  eleva- 
tion taking  place,  notwithstanding-  that 
the  ])atient  all  the  time  cndcavctured  to 
imitate  the  usual  action  of  heaving-  the 
chest.  The  larynx  could  be  obst-rvcd 
rising-  and  descending  naturally  ;  but  it 
was  thr)ught  that  the  nostrils  did  not 
expand  with  that  degree  of  freedom 
which  usiuilly  accompanies  the  effort  to 
draw  a  di-cp  breath.  When  the  baud 
was  laid  lui  the  al)d(mien,thc  abdominal 
muscles  could  be  perceived  to  be  in 
powerful  action  diiring^  each  expiration, 
and  the  fibres  of  the  rectus,  arising  from 
the  front  of  the  chest,  started  into  view; 
upon  pressing^,  howe\er,  mon-  firmly 
with  tne  hand,  the  patient  started  back 


suddenly,  to  escape  from  the  compres- 
sion, saying-,  that  pressure  there  pre- 
vented him  from  breathing.  If  he  takes 
a  pinch  of  snufl^,  and  ise.xcited  to  sneeze, 
he  suffers  g-reat  pain;  from  the  action 
of  sneezing-  being-,  as  he  exj»resses  him- 
self, "divided  into  a  succession  of  short, 
imperfect  fits,  during-  which  the  j)arts 
about  his  waist  seem  to  he  tearing  sepa- 
rate." If  he  walk  fast,  he  is  soon  put 
out  of  breath  ;  ami  if  he  has  to  ascend  a 
hill,  he  requires  to  stop  frequently  to 
take  breath.  His  speech  is  not  much 
affected,  yet  he  says  that  he  can  only 
read  aloud  for  a  short  time  together, 
owing-  to  his  want  of  breath :  and  in 
singing-,  his  voice  is  deficient  in  its  na- 
tural power.  At  night,  lie  is  disturbed 
with  frig-htful  dreams,  and  often  awakes 
from  a  sense  of  suffocation.  He  some- 
times suffers  from  sudden  pains  shooting 
through  his  body:  he  has  loss  of  appe- 
tite. 

It  is  observed,  with  much  interest, 
that  though  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and 
side  of  the  thorax  are  here  incapacitated 
from  acting  during  respiration,  they  re- 
tain their  full  power  in  the  common 
motions  of  the  frame,  such  as  in  turning 
and  bending  the  head,  elevating  the 
shoulders,  retracting  or  pulling  them 
forwards,  according  to  the  will. 

This  affection  of  the  chest  comes  on  iu 
distinct  attacks,  which  generally  last 
for  a  fortnight  before  any  change  takes 

I  dace.  This  is  the  fifth  time  that  he  has 
teen  seized  in  a  similar  manner.  When 
he  is  free  from  them,  his  chest  is  cxp.ind- 
ed,  and  quite  natural  in  all  its  move- 
ments. He  points  to  the  loo.seness  of 
his  waistcoat,  under  u  hich  he  can  thrust 
his  two  fists,  as  a  proof  that  he  is  naturally 
broad-chested;  adding,  that  his  abdo- 
men, instead  of  being-  jirotuherant,  as  at 
j)i-e.sent,  was  always  (ui  a  lower  level  than 
till'  margins  of  the  ribs. 

Hi-  uas  first  attacked  with  this  com- 
nlaint  «  hile  g-,illo|q>ing  his  horse  ou  the 
beach  near  Liverpool:  he  felt  a  sudden 
ditfit-ulty  of  breathing-,  whith  made  him 
t-xclaiin  to  those  who  were  riding  along 
with  him,  that  "he  had  lost  his  wind." 
Ibis  occurred  shortly  alli  r  he  had  reco- 
vered from  a  dangerous  intlannuatiiui  of 
his  li(>v\els,  in  which  il  was  necessary  to 
redu(-c  hiui  to  a  stale  of  great  weakness, 
by  active  treatment.  The  situation  of 
the  pain,  during  his  illness,  was  princi- 
pally in  the  left  hypoclnuulriac  region, 
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but  it  extended  generally  over  the  abdo- 
men, and  he  Avas  at  one  time  treated  as 
if  it  were  inflammation  of  the  liver.  He 
had  frequent  discharges  of  blood  and  of 
coagulated  lymph  from  the  bowels.  He 
relates  that  on  one  occasion,  during  his 
convalescence,  when  his  physician  press- 
ed with  his  finger  on  a  small  spot  a  little 
way  below  the  left  nipple,  he  felt  a 
sudden  pain  or  shock,  and  dropped  im- 
mediately to  the  ground  in  a  faint. 

He  himself  attributes  all  the  attacks 
Avhich  he  has  had  to  the  effects  of  his 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea. 
Each  time  that  he  has  been  seized  with 
this  affection,  he  has  been  residing  at  the 
sea-side;  and  he  has  always  recovered 
upon  removing  to  an  inland  town.  He 
is  just  now  arrived  from  Liverpool,  to 
which  place  he  had  gone  in  perfect 
health,  not  more  than  a  week  ago. 

He  was  ordered  colocynth  and  blue 
pill,  three  times  in  the  week  :  after  a  few 
days'  delay,  he  was  to  take  a  tonic  mix- 
ture, with  the  mineral  acids  :  he  was  re- 
commended to  sponge  his  chest  with  a 
tepid  solution  of^  sal  ammoniac,  and  to 
use  active  friction  after  it,  three  times 
a  day.  Subsequently  he  was  put  upon 
a  course  of  ioduret  of  iron,  twice  in  the 
day;  and  had  a  broad  plaister  of  bella- 
donna applied  to  the  chest,  with  a  lini- 
ment for  the  side  of  the  neck. 

Nov.  6th. — Mr.  S.  has  come  to  da}^  to 
announce  that  he  is  almost  Avell ;  and 
that  his  chest  is  nearly  of  its  natural 
dimensions.  As  in  the  former  attacks, 
the  power  of  dilating  the  chest  has  been 
restored  gradually :  he  expects  soon  to 
be  completely  recovered.  He  has  pain 
and  a  feeling  of  laceration  in  the  mus- 
cles about  the  neck  and  anns,  when  he 
attempts  to  take  a  full  breath. 

18th.  —  This  gentleman  pronounces 
himself  now  to  be  quite  well.  The 
thorax  can  be  fully  expanded,  and  it  is 
free  in  all  its  movements,  as  in  perfect 
health :  the  abdomen,  also,  instead  of 
being  protruded  as  before,  is  on  a  lower 
level  than  the  ribs.  An  accurate  mea- 
surement of  the  circumference  of  the 
chest  having  been  taken  at  the  patient's 
first  visit,  a  comparison  could  now  be 
made  with  its  proper  dimensions.  The 
following  table,  containing*  both  the 
measurements,  will  shew  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  width  of  the  most  move- 
able part  of  the  chest  at  the  two  periods, 
amounted  to  five  inches;  and  where  the 
ribs  are  more  unyielding,  to  two  inches: — 


Oct.  28 
Nov.  18 

Circumference  of 
the  Chest  at  the 
Ensif.  Cartilage. 

At  the  Nipple. 

28i  inches. 
33i    do. 

5  inches. 

32^  inches. 
34i     do. 

Difference 

2  inches. 

Remarks. — The  details  of  this  case 
suggest  several  interesting  subjects  for 
our  speculation  ;  but  that  I  may  not  en- 
croach too  much  upon  the  limits  of 
your  journal,  I  projiose  to  confine  my 
remarks  upon  it  to  those  of  a  physiolo- 
gical nature  only.  It  Mill  be  seen,  if 
we  examine  the  deranged  actions  of  the 
muscles  in  this  patient,  with  a  reference 
to  the  functions  of  the  nerves,  that  they 
confirm  the  views  enteitained  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell  on  the  different  properties 
of  certain  neiTes  of  the  neck  and  side  of 
the  thorax.  As  the  investigation  of 
these  nerves  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
in  the  whole  inquiry  into  the  nervous 
system,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  there 
will  be  an  obscurity  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  circumstances  in  this  case.  If 
the  facts,  however,  tend  to  corroborate 
the  truth  of  an  important  principle, 
which  is  used  as  an  instrument  to  guide 
us  in  the  prosecution  of  the  nervous 
system,  it  is  our  duty  to  record  these 
faithfully,  since  the  establishment  of  a 
correct  principle,  general  in  its  applica- 
tion, is  obviously  of  the  highest  conse- 
quence. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  to  be  ex- 
plained in  this  case,  is  the  constriction 
of  the  chest,  by  which  the  circumference 
was  diminished  to  the  extent  of  five 
inches,  compared  with  its  natural  con- 
dition ;  ana  the  narrowness  that  this 
produced  caused  the  abdomen  to  bulge 
out  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  It  was 
observed  also  that  the  ribs  were  quite 
motionless,  even  when  the  patient  at- 
tempted to  draw  a  deep  breath ;  and 
that  there  was  no  contraction  in  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  shoulder,  or  of 
the  side  of  the  chest,  such  as  naturally 
takes  place  during  inspiration. 

From  these  facts  it  appears  conclusive 
that  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  lungs  must  have  been  carried  on,  in 
this  patient,  solely  by  the  diaphragm 
and  tne  abdominal  muscles.  It  follows 
also,  that  the  diminution  of  the  circum- 
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fcrence  of  the  cbest,  and  the  symptoms 
described  in  the  case,  must  ha\e  been 
])r()duced  by  the  action  of  these  nuiscles 
operating-  upon  the  ribs,  when  deprived 
of  the  consent  of  the  otl)ers  which  arc 
employed  in  respiration.  And  first  with 
rc<»-ar(i  to  the  diaphrao-m.  This  is  the 
ifreat  muscle  of  inspiration  ;  but  to  per- 
form its  action  pro])erly,  it  is  necessary 
tliat  other  muscles,  situated  external  to 
the  chest,  should  act  in  combination  with 
it.  If  we  consider  how  the  fibres  of 
this  muscle  are  attached  to  the  inside 
of  the  ribs,  all  round  the  marg^ins  of  the 
chest,  and  also,  through  means  of  its 
crura,  to  the  lowest  lumbar  vertebra-,  we 
may  understand  tliat,  if  the  ribs  be  not 
held  out  firmly  by  muscles  actiu'f  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  it,  and  if  they  be 
therefore  permitted  to  yield,  the  dia- 
phragm will  fall  upon  them,  according- 
to  the  course  of  its  fibres  inserted  into 
them.  As  the  weioht  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  ])resents  a  resistance  to  this  great 
circular  muscle  in  descending,  these  will 
become,  as  it  were,  a  fixed  point  in  the 
centre,  from  which  the  fibres  diverging 
to  the  circumference  will  act  upon  the 
ribs,  and  draw  them  inwards,  if  they 
be  not  held  fixed  by  counteracting  mus- 
cles. That  this  pulling  in  ol"  the  ribs 
by  the  diaphragm  may  greatly  diminish 
the  width  of  the  (best,  will  ajtpear  ob- 
vious, if  we  consider  tiie  freedom  of 
motion  of  the  ribs,  especially  at  the 
margins  of  the  thorax,  their  pliancy  and 
elasticity,  and  with  what  mechanical 
advantage  the  filires  of  the  muscle  are 
inserted  into  them,  at  a  distance  from 
the  spine,  their  centre  of  motion.  Here, 
then,  we  have  an  explanation  of  the 
«-onstrictioii  of"  the  chest  in  the  jiatieiit 
whose  case  has  been  related  ;  for  it  was 
stated  that  the  niuscK-s  situated  exter- 
nally, and  wh(»se  office  it  is  to  o])posc 
this  tendency  of"  the  diaphragm,  bad 
(-eased  to  act  in  eonibinalion  with  it ; 
there  was,  accordingly,  notliiug  to  pre- 
vent the  ribs  being  ]>uiled  downwards 
an<l  inwanis,  cacli  time  that  the  dia- 
jibragin  contracted,  to  the  greatest  possi- 
ble extent  wiiieh  tlieir  elasticity  and 
fri-f(bini  of  motion  might  permit. 

\\  f  have  thus  had  presented  to  us  the 
curious  vii'w  of  the  great  muscle  of  in- 
s]iiration,  o|)erating  in  such  a  manner 
upon  th<-  ril)s  as  to  diminish  tlie  breadth 
of  llie  chest.  It  is  e\ideut,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  its  action  w.-is  expended  in 
doing  this,  it  lost  so  much  of  its  power 


of  propelling  the  abdominal  viscera 
downwards,  to  enlarge  the  chest  longi- 
tudinally. Hence  we  perceive  the  im- 
portance of  that  class  of  muscles  which 
IS  provided  to  elevate  and  expand  the 
thorax,  in  sympathy  with  the  diajibragm. 
It  may  here  suggest  itself,  that  if 
the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  ope- 
rating on  the  elastic  cartilages  and  ribs, 
were  the  sole  agent,  the  constriction  of 
the  chest  would  only  last  during  insjti- 
ration;  for  whenever  tlie  dia])hragm  re- 
laxed, tiie  ribs  would  be  relieved  from 
the  force  whicli  pulled  them  inwards, 
and  they  would  immediately  start  up 
and  expand  by  their  own  elasticity. 
But  it  was  noticed  in  the  case  that  the 
thorax  was  e()ually  diminished  in  its 
circumference  during  expiration  and  in- 
spiration. The  ribs  were  therefore 
braced  down,  and  j)rcvente(l  from  rising 
when  the  dia))hragm  relaxed.  Now 
this  was  evidently  the  effect  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  contracting  with  in- 
creased force  during  the  act  of  expira- 
tion ;  as  was  confirmed  by  the  tension 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  dis- 
tinct manner  in  which  the  rectus  abdo- 
minis started  into  view  in  ex])iration. 
In  common  breathing,  the  expulsion  of 
air  is  efiected  by  the  easy  descent  and 
collapsing  of  the  ribs,  after  having 
been  previously  elevated  during  inspira- 
tion ;  the  elasticity  of  the  thorax  is  here 
brought  into  play,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  tendency  of  the  chest  to  recover 
its  former  position,  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles do  not  re(piire  to  act  with  much 
effort.  But  in  this  gentleman,  so  far 
from  the  chest  being  elevated  and  ex- 
jianded  during  ins|)iration,  it  was  fi»r- 
cibly  drawn  down  and  contracted  ;  the 
elastic  force  of  the  ribs,  which  tended  to 
make  the  margin  fly  n])wards,  was 
powerftdly  oiiposed  ;  consecpiently, 
wheueicr  the  (liaj)hragm  ceased  to  con- 
tract, there  was  a  dispcisition  in  the  chest 
to  become  dilated  instead  of  collapsed. 
Accordingly,  the  abdominal  muscles,  its 
expiratcuv  muscles,  had  not  only,  as  in 
common  lireatbiug,  to  push  u])  the  con- 
tents of  the  abdomen,  .and  thus  c(unj)ress 
the  lungs,  but  they  were  brought  into 
powerful  action  to  restrain  the  elasticity 
of  the  ribs,  and  prc\('nt  them  from  starl- 
ing up  and  dilating  the  chest.  If  th«-y 
had  not  taken  this  office  of  li<dding 
down  the  ribs  when  the  diapbngm  n-- 
laxed,  let  us  only  obsi-rve  what  would 
have  happened  :  there  v*oidd  ha\c  been 
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a  dilatation  of  the  thorax,  fi'om  the  resi- 
lience of  the  ribs,  at  each  expiration. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  case  will  de- 
rive additional  interest  if  we  compare 
them  with  the  manner  in  which  a  pa- 
tient breathes  who  has  suffered  fracture 
of  the  s])ine  at  the  lowest  cervical  verte- 
bra. The  importance  of  the  office  of 
the  external  muscles  of  inspiration, 
which  in  this  case  have  been  deprived 
of  the  power  of  combining-  with  the 
diaphragm,  will  thus  be  more  strikingly 
illustrated.  The  effect  of  an  injury  to 
the  spinal  marrow,  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck,  is  to  produce  paralysis  of  the 
body  below  that  point.  The  intercostal 
and  abdominal  muscles  are  consequently 
deprived  of  motion,  but  the  diajjhragm 
retains  its  power,  owing-  to  the  phrenic 
nerve  arising  from  the  spinal  man'ow 
above  the  seat  of  the  injury.  Now  we 
find  even  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
profession  affirming  that  the  diaphragm, 
in  these  circumstances,  is  equal  to  carry 
on  the  respiration  by  its  own  action. 
We  are  not,  howe\  er,  likely  to  admit  the 
cori'ectness  of  such  an  opinion,  after  hav- 
ing just  witnessed  the  effects  which  this 
muscle  produces  upon  the  chest,  when  it 
contracts  without  the  consentaneous 
action  of  the  muscles  situated  externally. 
It  has  been  seen,  that  when  left  to  act 
by  itself,  the  diaphragm  diminishes  the 
area  of  the  chest  laterally,  by  pulling 
the  ribs  inwards,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  enlarges  it  loug'itudinally.  Hence  the 
act  of  inspiration  can  only  be  very  im- 
perfectly performed.  But  what  shall  we 
say  to  the  act  of  ins])iration  .>*  The  ab- 
dominal musles  being  now  paralytic, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  ribs, 
which  have  been  forcibly  pulled  inwards 
by  the  diaphragm,  and  in  opposition  to 
their  elasticity,  from  starting  up  as  soon 
as  it  relaxes.  Here,  then,  a  consideia- 
ble  dilatation  of  the  chest  will  be  pro- 
duced in  the  act  of  expiration.  Again, 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  action  in 
the  abdominal  muscles,  the  lungs  are 
left  to  be  compressed  solely  by  the  re- 
ceding of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen, 
impelled  by  their  elasticity.  When  we 
retiect  how  inconsiderable  this  force  is, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  conclude,  that  the 
expansion  of  the  thorax,  consequent  upon 
the  resilience  of  the  ribs,  on  being"  re- 
lieved from  the  action  of  the  diaphragm, 
will  be  equal  to  its  contraction  by  this 
slight  cause;  and,  therefore,  that  in  ex- 
piration, the  space  for  contaiuiug*  the 


lungs  will  be  enlarged  in  the  same  pro- 
portion that  it  is  diminished. 

It  is  thus  apparent,  that  although  the 
intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles  are 
paralysed,  in  these  cases  of  fracture  of 
the  cervical  vertebrae,  the  breathing  does 
not  take  place  by  the  diaphragm  alone, 
but  by  other  muscles,  which,  like  it,  de- 
rive their  nerves  from  above  the  seat  of 
the  injury  to  the  spinal  man'ow,  which 
act  powerfully  in  lifting  up  the  ribs,  and 
holding  out  their  margins  in  opposition 
to  its  action,  are  left  in  possession  of 
their  full  power.  These  are  partly  situ- 
ated in  the  neck,  and  partly  clothe  the 
sides  of  the  thorax  itself;  and  in  the 
natural  play  of  the  chest  they  act  as  ac- 
cessory muscles  to  the  intercostals.  These 
are  the  trapezius,  the  sterno-cleido-mas- 
toideus,  and  the  serratus  magnus  anticus 
muscles  :  the  first  of  them,  the  trapezius, 
draws  back  the  head  aiid  fixes  it;  it 
also  retracts  the  shoulders,  elevates 
them,  and  keeps  them  fixed  in  that  posi- 
tion. This  may  be  considered  as  pre- 
paring- for  the  action  of  the  other  two 
muscles  ;  for  the  head  being  thus  made 
a  fixed  point,  the  sterno-cleido-mastoidei, 
on  both  sides,  are  now  enabled  to  act 
exclusively  in  raising  the  chest.  Again: 
the  shoulders  being  held  fixed,  they  be- 
come the  points  of  origin  of  the  large 
fleshy  muscles,  the  serrati,  and  allow 
these  to  act  powerfully  in  raising  and 
expanding  the  ribs.  Accordingly,  if  we 
watch  au  unfortunate  patient,  who  has 
met  with  the  accident  alluded  to,  and 
observe  the  manner  of  his  breathing,  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  brings  all  these 
muscles  iuto  powerful  action  :  the  stenio- 
cleido-mastoidei  are  rigid  and  prominent; 
the  shoulders  are  elevated  nearly  to  the 
level  of  his  ears;  and  the  fibres  of  the 
seiTatus  can  be  perceived,  by  the  ful- 
ness and  distinctness  of  its  digitations,  to 
be  acting-  strongly  on  the  ribs.  The 
chest  is  thus  heaved  up  with  the  same 
labour  and  distress  which  we  may  wit- 
ness in  a  patient  who  has  a  fit  of  asthma, 
or  is  in  danger  of  being  suffocated  by 
an  obstruction  in  his  windpij)e.  The 
action  of  raising  and  widening  the  chest 
by  means  of  these  muscles,  prevents  the 
diaphragm  from  drawing-  the  ribs  in- 
wards and  downw  ards.  It  does  more  : 
the  elevation  and  dilatation  of  the  ribs 
being  effected  in  opposition  to  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  bones  of  the  thorax,  the 
act  of  expiration  can  now  be  performed, 
even  although  the  abdominal  muscles 
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arc  paralysed ;  for  as  soon  as  tlie  com- 
bined muscles  of  inspiration  relax,  the 
chest  falls  and  the  ribs  collapse,  and  the 
air  is  expelled  with  an  impulse  from  the 
Imiufs  *. 

It  may  be  known  to  many  of  your 
readers,  that  the  whole  class  of  muscles 
which  act  in  respiration  have  been  long- 
a  subject  of  the  nighest  interest  to  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  in  his  investig'ations  of 
the  functions  of  the  nerves;  and  those 
muscles  m  hich  we  have  been  particularly 
noticing^ — namely,  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoiacus,  the  trapezius,  and  serratus 
magims  anticus — have  been  a  principal 
object  of  his  study,  on  account  of  the 
nerves  which  are  distributed  to  them. 
The  great  peculiarity  in  the  distribution 
of  the  nerves  to  these  muscles,  is,  that 
they  receive  numerous  branches  from 
two  distinct  sources:  both  sets  of  nerves 
are  ascertained  to  bestow  the  power  of 
motion ;  and  the  question,  therefore,  to 
be  answered,  is,  why  should  these  mus- 
cles be  thus  superabundantly  (as  it 
would  appear)  ])rovided  with  nerves? 
Why  does  not  one  class  suffice?  Now 
it  was  from  bein<j  drawn  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  these  great  muscles 
are  combined  in  action  during  inspira- 
tion, that  the  suggestion  naturally  arose, 
whether  this  com])lexity  of  the  nerves 
was  a  consequence  of  the  connexion 
which  they  had  with  the  organ  of  respi- 
ration.  These  jnusdes  are  not  exclu- 
sively engaged  in  assisting-  to  expand 
the  chest;  that  is  only,  as  it  were,  an 
accessory  function:  they  are  at  the  same 
time  employed  in  moving  the  head,  tlie 
neck,  and  the  scaj)uhr,  in  the  ordinary 
actions  of  tlie  body.  He  inferred,  from 
these  considerations,  that  one  class  of 
nerves  was  provided  to  associate  the 
nniscles  with  the  organ  of  respiration, 
and  the  other  to  control  them  in  thecoin- 
nioii  movements  of  the  frame. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  fully  into  the 
arguments  which  have  been  l)rf)Ught  for- 
ward t<i  corroborate  this  view  of  the  dis- 
tinct uses  of  iIk-  nerves  supplied  to  tlu'se 
muscles.  The  study  of  lliis  part  of  the 
nervous  system  constitutes,  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  most  <liffi(ult  sidijcci 
in  the  wlude  inquiry,  and  cannot  lie  (icine 
justice  to  in  the  limits  of  this  communi- 
cation.     ^'et  it  must  have  been  noticed, 

*  Fur  a  particular  dencrlptioti  oftheiroanner  of 
brcuthInK  In  putli'iits  who  have  »iifl>rcd  fracture 
of  thi-  !i|ilnc,  »i-o  ihr  rii«cs  In  ilio  A|iprri(llx  of  Sir 
Cliarles  ticll'k  work  uii  the  Ncrvuos  Sysuni, 


as  a  most  remarkable  circumstance,  in 
the  case  of  the  gentleman  which  has 
been  related,  that  the  external  muscles 
which  combine  in  operation  with  the  dia- 
phragm ditriny  inspiration,  were  defec- 
tive in  their  action  onlij  as  connected  with 
respiration,  and  retained  their  full  power 
of  contractin;/  in  the  usual  actions  of 
the  hodtf,  such  as  turuin;/  the  head,  rais-- 
iuf/  the  shoulders,  Sc.  when  they  became 
riyidand  distinct.  Is  it  too  much  to  in- 
fer that  one  class  of  nerves  only  was 
affected  —  namely,  that  class  through 
which  the  consent  between  these  muscles 
and  the  others  which  are  engaged  in  re- 
sj)iration  is  established  ?  if  the  series 
of  cases  contained  in  the  Appendix  of 
Sir  Charles  Bell's  work  on  the  Nervous 
System  be  consulted,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  numerous  facts  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion — viz.  that  the  nerves 
which  influence  these  muscles,  in  their 
capacity  of  respiratory  muscles,  may  be 
aflecteu  with  various  disorders,  wLilst 
the  remaining'  nerves  preserve  their 
functions  unaltered. 

I  have  been  induced  to  present  this 
case  to  the  notice  of  your  readers,  from 
the  hope  that  the  peculiarities  which  it 
exhihits,  and  the  curious  questions  for 
inquiry  which  it  suggests,  may  interest 
some  of  them,  and  lead  to  a  more  mi- 
nute examination  of  the  particular 
nerves  that  have  been  aflected.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  the  question 
has  almost  been  shunned  by  the  jirofes- 
sion — why  is  there  such  a  complexity  of 
the  nerves  distributed  to  the  head,  neck, 
and  thorax  ?  This  is,  indeed,  a  problem 
difficult  to  solve;  yet  it  is  one  which  can- 
not be  passed  over.  It  cainiot  be  said 
that  we  know  the  function  of  any  nerve 
in  the  body,  unless  we  have  ascertained 
what  are  the  uses  of  the  other  nerves 
which  acconqtany  it  to  the  same  organ. 
The  minds  of  medical  men  have  been 
attracted,  HJtli  extraordinary  interest,  to 
the  discovery  of  the  distinct  functions  of 
the  roots  (if  the  sitiiial  nerves;  yet  that 
very  discovery  points  t<i  farllu  r  investi- 
gations, which,  although  necessary  to 
comiilete  it,  lia\c  been  unaccountably 
neglecied.  'j'hc  principle  which  result- 
ed from  this  discovery,  was,  that  the 
nerves  which  arose  by  distinct  roots 
were  endowed  with  distinct  nervous 
properties:  however  much  two  dKn-rent 
nerves  might  resemble  each  otlu  r  in 
structure,  if  they  were  derixeil  from  dif, 
fcrcnt  roots,  anil   if  they  coursed  toyc- 
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ther  to  the  same  org;an,  It  was  a  proof 
that  they  were  distributed  there,  not  for 
the  pui-pose  of  accumulating-  one  kind 
of  nervous  energ-y,  but  for  bestowing' 
two  distinct  endowments.  Again  :  when 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  spinal  nerves 
were  possessed  of  the  two  qualities  for 
which  alone  nerves  seem  to  be  required 
in  the  body — viz.  the  poAver  of  bestow- 
ing muscular  motion  and  sensation ;  and 
when  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  fifth 
cerebral  nerve  in  the  bead  was  in  all  re- 
spects a  spinal  nerve,  or  one  of  the  same 
class ;  the  question  naturally  arose,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  additional  nen  es 
being  provided  to  certain  organs,  when 
these  appear,  from  their  double  origins 
and  double  functions,  capable  of  per- 
forming all  the  purposes  for  which 
nerves  are  bestowed  ?  If  we  perceive 
nerves,  differing  in  anatomical  charac- 
ter from  the  class  of  spinal  nerves,  aris- 
ing from  distinct  tracts  in  the  brain  or 
spinal  maiTow,  and  distributed  profusely 
to  the  very  same  parts  that  are  directly 
and  abundantly  supplied  by  the  spinal 
nerves,  may  we  not  fairly  conclude  that 
these  "superadded"  nerves  are  sent 
there  to  confer  some  new  office,  or  to 
associate  the  parts  in  some  new  actions, 
for  which  the  spinal  ner\es  are  not  pro- 
perly qualified  ?  If  this  inference  be  ad- 
mitted as  correct,  then,  instead  of  rest- 
ing satisfied  with  the  knowledge  which 
exjjeriments  alone  may  enable  us  to  ac- 
quire, of  the  uses  of  the  two  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  it  is  shewn  that  another 
process  of  investigation  has  yet  to  be 
followed.  It  has  still  to  be  learned  what 
nervous  properties  the  class  of  spinal 
nerves  is  competent  to  bestow,  and  what 
functions  it  is  deficient  in  and  cannot 
supply.  Before  this  difficult  point  can 
be  ascertained  correctly,  it  is  necessary 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  actions  in 
the  several  organs  which  require  other 
nerves  to  be  introduced  amidst  these 
double  nerves.  This  implies  an  exten- 
sive examination  of  all  the  complicated 
movements  and  peculiar  sensibilities 
which  distinguish  the  organs  that  have 
these  complex  nerves.  It  was  from 
seeing  the  necessity  of  pursuing  this 
course  of  inquiry,  in  order  to  give  ac- 
curacy to  the  results  of  his  inves- 
tigations, that  Sir  Charles  Bell,  be- 
fore venturing  to  publish  any  of  his 
views  upon  the  nervous  system,  examined 
with  the  greatest  care  the  various  asso- 
ciated actions  into  which  the  muscles  of 


the  face,  the  throat,  the  windpipe,  thorax, 
&c.,  entered ;  so  that  he  was  prepared, 
in  the  first  paper  delivered  by  him  to  the 
Royal  Society,  to  explain  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  peculiar  functions  of  the 
"superadded"  nerves,  at  the  same  tim^ 
that  he  announced  the  proper  functions 
of  the  spinal  nerves  and  fifth  pair.  To 
those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
importance,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
remarkable  intricacy  and  difficulty  of  the 
inquiry  into  the  "  superadded  or  irregu- 
lar "  system,  it  mil  be  a  subject  of  regret 
that  the  mind  of  the  profession  has  not 
been  directed  towards  it  more  than  it 
has  been,  as  in  so  many  instances  it  is 
these  nerves  alone  which  can  inter]jret  to 
us  the  symptoms  of  disease. 


CIVIS  MEDICUS 
ON    MEDICAL    REFORM. 

LETTER    IV. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Before  discussing  the  subjects  named 
at  the  close  of  my  last  letter,  as  the 
intended  topics  oi'  my  next,  it  is  fit 
that  I  try  to  redeem  a  nearly  forgotten 
pledge  given  in  a  fomier  letter,  by 
shewing  how  the  adoption  of  the  repre- 
sentative principle  in  medical  polity 
would  directly  or  indirectly  cause  the 
speedy  removal  of  the  principal  defects 
of  ])resent  anangements,  and  be  there- 
fore, in  ultimate  and  sure  effect,  a  reform 
as  extensive  and  fruitful  as  we  need  now 
ask  for  from  the  legislature.  This,  then, 
I  proceed  to  consider.  Three  different 
classes  of  considerations  present  them- 
selves as  witnesses  in  favoui-  of  repre- 
sentative or  responsible  oligarchy,  as 
opposed  to  the  extremes  of  self-elective 
or  irresponsible  oligarchy,  and  of  demo- 
cracy. 

1.  The  known  salutary  tendencies 
and  satisfactory  working  of  official  or 
vicarious  free  agency  under  responsibi- 
lity, as  evinced  (ex.  gr.)  in  the  conduct 
of  the  majority  of  the  Parliamentary  re- 
presentatives of  large  and  intelligent 
constituencies.  2.  The  proved  evil  ten- 
dencies of  irresponsible  free  agency, 
whether  official  or  vicarious,  as  in  self- 
elective  councils,  such  as  our  Colleges  ; 
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or  immediate  and  personal,  as  in  purely 
democratic  le^-islalivc  and  executive  bo-« 
dies,  such  as  many  of  our  ultra  medical 
reformers  seem  to  long-  for.  3.  The  ob- 
vious connexion  of  most  existinjf  abuses 
with  the  practice  of  self-election  as  their 
principal  or  sole  cause.  And  it  is  the 
more  incumbent  on  me  to  redeem  that 
pledg-e,  if  I  can,  that,  if  I  amjrightly  in- 
formed, the  introduction  of  the  represen- 
tative principle  into  medical  polity 
forms  no  part  of  the  plans  eitlier  of  the 
heads  of  the  leadiuf^  section  of  the  pro- 
fession, viz.  tlie  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, nor  of  the  more  eminent  mal- 
content licentiates,  more  especially  of 
the  forty-nine  petitioners  ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, according^  to  my  views  of 
professional  politics,  it  will  be  but  a 
stnigtrle  between  the  inx  and  outs,  witli 
"  dignity  of  the  profession,"  "  honour  of 
medicine,"  "  public  Jiealth,"  &c.  for 
their  war-cries,  but  private  advantage 
for  tlieir  sole  or  principal  animating 
motive. 

In  proof  of  the  advantages  of  official 
free  agency  under  responsibility,  I  need 
say  little.     A  glance  at  the  comparative 
merits,  as  senators,  of  the  peers  of  Par- 
liament  and    of  the    popularly-elected 
members  of  the  lower  house  ;  or  of  the 
latter  class,  and  of  those  representing 
corrupt  constituencies,  will  amply  illus- 
trate the  doctrine — which  are,  on  an  ave- 
rage, the  more  assiduous,  active,  intelli- 
gent, and  etKcient  as  men  of  business, 
and  the  more  ])ublie-spirited  and  honest 
as    legislators  ?      Compare,    again,  the 
peers  of  England   as  judges,  with  the 
regular  judges  of  the  land  ;  or  the  bi- 
shoi)s,  as  trustees  or  ])uljlic  officers,  with 
their  l»rother  dignitaries  of  the  law.    On 
which  side  do  we  uniformlv  observe  as- 
siduity,   efficiency,    integrity;    and   on 
which  almost  as  uniformly  idleness,  ne- 
gligence, and  inefficiency  ?     Make  what 
allowances  you  please,  draw   every  fair 
«listinction,  and  still  will  remain   a  dif- 
ference between  tlie  two  sets  of  samples 
of  trusteesiiip,   explicable   only  on    the 
principle  that  the  free  agency  of  the  one 
set  of  trustees   has  been  stimulated  and 
purified  bv  responsii)ility,  while  that  of 
the  other  lias  been  left  to  sleei)  or  wake, 
work    g(tod    or    evil,    according    to  the 
whim,  or  taste,  or  private  interests  of 
the  parties;  and  the  sani«;  differences  of 
resiilLs  attend  like  diirerences  of  govern- 
ing principle  tiirongli  the  uhidc  field  of 
ofKcial  action.     Tree  agency,  protected 


against   temptation  by  proportional  re- 
sponsibility,   is,   in  small  things  as  in 
great,  the  living  principle  of  all  official 
integrity  and  public  virtue  ;  w  bile  irre- 
sponsible vicarious  agency   undermines 
at  once  the  fidelity  of  the  trustee,  and  the 
public  or  common  interests  of  which  he 
should  be  the  zealous  promoter  and  con- 
servator; and  the  free  agency  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  purely  democratic  body,  whether 
deliberative  or  executive,  is  in  no  respect 
less  dangerous  to  the  common  weal  tlian 
the   irresponsible  power   of  self  elected 
officers  or   rulers.      Democratic   bodies 
are  always  in  either  extreme  of  listless- 
ness  or  phrensy ;   toq)id  often ;    some- 
times   turbulent  ;     never    temperately, 
patiently  deliberative:    they   arc   quite 
unfit    for    business.       Like    our   peers, 
bishops,  representatives  of  corrupt  con- 
stituencies,  &c.  they   are    individually 
responsible  to  no  one;   and  they  have 
the  further  disadvantage  of  being,  from 
their  numbers,  occasionally  liable  to  the 
wildest  impulses   of  party  spirit,    and 
other  contagious  emotions.     But   their 
general   working  is  such,    that    under 
cover  of  the  name  and  authority  of  an 
inert  mass,  an  intriguing  active  few  are 
in    ordinary   circumstances  enabled   to 
direct  the  course  of  aflairs  as  may  best 
suit  their  interest  or  convenience.     And 
a  superficial  examination  of  the  history  of 
self-elective  government,  as  exemplified 
in  our  j)rofessional  Colleges   and   Hall, 
will  shew  practically  in  its  effects  the 
inherent  viciousness  of  the  self-elective 
irresponsible   constitution  —  its   subser- 
viency t(»  private   interests,  and  indiffe- 
rence to  justice  and  to  the  ]iublic  good. 
With  regard  to  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, every  one   knows  that  the  whole 
diflerence  between   a   Fellow   and  mere 
Licentiate     has    long     been     substan- 
tially this,  and  no  more — vi/..  that  the 
former    has    graduated    at    Oxford    or 
Cambridge,  the  latter  somewhere  else. 
The  Fellow  must  have   translated  some 
(ireek  to  satisfy  the  censors  of  liis  clas- 
sical  attainments;  but  in  no   other  re- 
spect is  he  called  on  for  jiroofdf  superior 
qualifications.     Yet,    under  the  protec- 
tion   of  the    self-elective    ])rinciple,   the 
fellouship   has  been   enabled    to   evade 
every   <lemand    for   justice,    and    defeat 
every  attempt  at  law  to  coniitel  them  to 
admit   into  their  society  the  I'othergills, 
the  Wells"*;,  Sec     It  isob\i()US  that  a  self- 
elecli  (I    and    irrt  sponsible    body     alone 
could   ha\c  becu   thus  cnljiahly    indif- 
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ferent  to  eminent  merit,  and  so  pertina- 
cious in  its  exclusion  from  collegiate 
emoluments  and  honours.  In  like  man- 
ner I  account  for  the  indifference  of  the 
College  to  the  transfer  of  the  bulk 
of  its  authority  as  guardian  of  phvsic, 
from  Pall-Mall  East  to  Blackfriars 
and  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields.  The  College 
is  no  longer,  in  reality,  the  head  of 
British  medicine.  For  one  medical  li- 
cense issued  in  Pali-Mall  East,  there 
are  a  dozen  or  a  score  from  the  mints  in 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields  and  the  City.  By 
this  the  College  has  been  degraded  : 
from  sole  licensing  authority  it  has  fallen 
so  as  to  be  but  one  of  three  licensing- 
authorities;  and  from  the  smallness  of 
its  transactions,  the  least  considerable  of 
the  three.  Of  the  three  bodies,  the 
College  of  Physicians  alone  licenses  for 
London  only.  By  this  transfer,  medi- 
cine has  been  degraded ;  for  by  it  a 
purely  sm'gical  education,  or  a  medical 
education  of  five  yeai-s'  menial  service 
and  two  years'  study,  has  virtually 
been  rendered  equivalent  to  regular 
university  studies,  and  the  public 
interests  have  been  endangered  by 
it ;  since,  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  the  lucrative  responsibilities  of 
the  practice  of  physic  have  been  render- 
ed— through  the  channel,  too,  of  an  ex- 
amination by  comparatively  ill-qualified 
examiners — accessible  to  gentlemen  of 
very  imperfect  medical  training-. 

Now  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  CoL 
lege,  if  it  were  elective  and  responsible, 
and  were  animated  consequently  by 
even  a  moderate  portion  of  true  profes- 
sional or  public  spirit,  could  have  been 
blind  or  indifferent  to  these  fruits  of  the 
Surgeons'  charter,  and  of  the  Act  of 
1815.  Other  proofs  of  the  unfitness  of  a 
self-elected  government  abound.  Would 
a  freely  elected  and  responsible  Board  of 
Censors  exclude,  not  only  Surgery,  but 
also  Midwifery  and  Forensic  Medicine, 
from  its  examinations? — even  after  their 
admission  into  the  cumculum  of  Apo- 
thecaries' Hall  ?  How  is  it  that  the 
Hunterian  Museum  is  in  the  keeping  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons?  How  was  it 
that  the  College  of  Physicians  was  one 
of  the  last  bodies,  instead  of  leading 
the  way,  in  petititioning  for  the  Anatomy 
Bill  ?  Is  Anatomy  merely  a  branch  of 
Surgerj-  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  first  pillar, 
as  Chemistry  is  the  second,  of  all  medi- 
cal science  ?  And  turning  to  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  how  is  it  that  Medicine  is 


but  partially  included  in  their  curricu- 
lum ?  Are  army  or  navy- surgeons 
practitioners  of  surgery  only,  or  even 
chiefly?  are  they  not  all  principally 
medical  ])ractitioners  or  pnysicians? 
How,  then,  is  Clinical  Medicine,  the 
only  branch  of  practical  medical  teach- 
ing, whose  value  is  beyond  dispute,  ex- 
cluded from  their  course  of  study  ?  My 
answer  is,  and  I  can  find  no  other,  they 
are  pure  surgeons ;  know  little  of,  and 
care  less,  for  physic ;  and  are  as  coun- 
cillors or  legislators  for  the  surgical 
profession,— responsible  to  none  for  the 
indulgence  of  their  antipathies  or  par- 
tialities. Again ;  to  glance  at  Apothe- 
caries' Hall, — how  is  it  that  menial  ser- 
vice is  elevated  above  regular  study  as 
a  qualification  for  general  practice  ? 
the  Hall  accepts  of  two  years'  study, 
but  insists  on  five  years'  apprenticeship. 
How  is  this  best  accounted  for  ?  Is  it 
for  the  dignity  of  medicine,  or  for  the 
advantage  of  the  public,  or  simply  for 
the  convenience  of  individuals  entitled 
to  take  apprentices?  Then,  on  what 
ground  can  be  defended  that  indifference 
to  invasion  of  the  purchased  rights  of 
their  licentiates,  which  is  amongst  the 
most  scandalous  misdemeanors  of  each 
of  the  tlnee  corporations?  Any  man 
may  practice  physic  and  surgery  in 
London,  in  all  their  branches,  provided 
he  observe  certain  easy  precautions  in 
prescribing,  and  do  not  meddle  with 
pharmacy;  and,  in  the  provinces,  there 
is  no  check  at  all  on  unauthorized  prac- 
titioners, medical  or  surgical,  not  deal- 
ing in  drugs;  while  pure  pharmacy  is  a 
common,  over  which  every  man  may 
range  at  pleasure. 

How  is  it  that  no  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  by  our  governors  to  procure 
for  medical  defendants  the  protection 
of  a  medical  jury  ?  In  prosecutions  for 
alleged  malapraxix,  &c.  the  incapacity 
of  laymen,  unaided  Ity  disinterested 
professional  judges,  to  adjudicate  fairly, 
IS  quite  notorious.  How  has  it  hap- 
pened, that  to  this  day  the  physician's 
right  to  remuneration  stands  on  nearly 
the  same  legal  footing  as  that  of  a  do- 
mestic to  his  vails,  or  that  of  any  other 
inferior  rendering  any  petty  service  to 
bis  gratuity;  while  the  surgeon  and 
apothecary  can  appeal  for  protection 
against  ingratitude  or  dishonesty  to  the 
laws  of  their  country  ?  Leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  heads  of  physic,  whose 
numbers  are  necessarily  small  and  prices 
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naturally  monopolous,  is  it  for  the  ad- 
vanta^-o  of  the  averag'e  or  common  sort 
of  jihvsician  that  his  patients  should  be 
his  debtors  in  honour  only,  and  not  in 
lair !'  The"  settlement  of  this  point 
would  require  tiie  fixation  of  a  minimum 
fee,  which  must  necessarily  fall  far  be- 
low the  amount  of  the  nominal  physi- 
cian's fee — not  exceeding'  one-third  or 
one-fourth  of  the  latter;  and  this  has 
probably  been  thought  inconvenient  by 
those  whose  least  daily  remuneration  is 
the  lii|jhest  coin  of  the  realm ;  but  would 
such  settlement  be  on  that  account  less 
advantayvous  to  the  minor  physicians? 
the  present  scale  of  fees  works  well  for 
the  g'reen  and  crude  surg'eon  and  a])othe- 
cary,  and  for  the  eminent  physician, 
while  it  condemns  the  junior  plnsician 
to  idleness  and  g-enteel  penury. 

Now  with   g-oveniments    elected    liy 
and  responsible  to,  their  brethren,  and 
throug-h  them  to  the  g-eneral  public,  such 
I'aults  of  omission  and  commission  would 
to  mc  be  inconceivable.     In  official  life, 
responsibility  and  virtue  are,  it  cannot 
be    too   much   insisted    on,  parent  ami 
child  ;     while    irresponsibility    always 
(k\ulens  the  sense  of  duty,  and  ])repares 
the  way  for  positive  breach  of  trust  and 
tlaurant  abuse  of  authority.     Represen- 
tative  orovernment  is   the  only  form  of 
polity  worthy   of    intellig-cnt   societies. 
It  is  the  only  form  that  at  once  secures 
free  ag^ency  to  the  ruler,  and  sufficient 
{guarantees  to  the  <roverned.     It  alone 
makes  available  to  the  common  weal  the 
best  endeavoui-s  of  the  ablest  men  ;  and 
without  compromising'    the    dignity    of 
private  judgment,  provides  against  dan- 
gerous errors  and  abuses.      Under  the 
elective  system  only  are  office  and  autho- 
rity   truly    honourable,  and    subjection 
not  degrading.     To  be  elevated  above 
his    fellows    by  their  own   free  choice, 
would  be  a  distinction    deservedly  co- 
veted by  manly  ambition;  while  in  a 
self-imposed   inferiority-,  there  could  be 
nothing  to  gall  the  most  sensitive  vaiiitv. 
Between  rulers  so  chosen,  and  the  sub- 
ject masses,  nothing  but  harmony  could 
prevail ;  and  internal   union,  and  public 
respect,  and  social  influence,  would  re- 
dound to  the  promotion   of  our  art,  and 
to    the    advantage  of  its  professors.     If 
so  great  a  boon  as  representati\e  govern- 
ment  were  conferred  on  us  to-nmrrow, 
and    witluMit    any   j)ro\ision    for  vested 
interests,     I     am    (onfident    that    aiifi- 
rrfnrmers,  and  what  is  the  same,  bit-by- 


bit  reformers,  would  find  their  fears  had 
greatly  overrated  the  inconveniencies  of 
the  change.  I  firmly  believe  that  under 
tlie  elective  system,  a  larg^e  proportion  of 
the  j)resent  metroj)olitan  fellows  would 
obtain  seats  in  the  goveming  council  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  itresent 
singularly-active  and  sagacious  head  of 
that  body,  would  continue  to  occupy  the 
fii-st  ])lace  in  the  society.  With  regard 
to  Siirgeotis'  Hall,  likewise,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  great  majority  of  the  pre- 
sent councillors  would  resume  authority 
under  the  new  regime. 

In  my  next,  I  shall  discuss  the  mies- 
tions  proposed  at  the  conclusion  of^  my 
last  or  third  letter. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obliged, 
Civis  Medicus. 

London,  Dec.  16,  1833. 
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"  L'Auleur  se  tue  a  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  i  abrdger." — U'Alkmbkrt. 


A  Treatise  on  those  Diseases  of  the 
Brain  and  Nervous  System,  which 
are  usualli/  considered  and  called 
Mental.  By  David  Uwins,  M.D. 
Renshaw  and  Rush. 

TuF.uF.  is  a  family  likeness  in  the  lite- 
rary offspiing  of  our  friend  Dr.  Uwins, 
which  at  once  marks  their  parentage. 
It  has  fallen  to  our  task  on  former  occa- 
sions to  act  the  ]>art  of  j)rofessionaI  ad- 
viser, and  with  the  natural  meekness  of 
our  craft,  to  point  out  certain  defects  and 
redundancies  of  style  and  composition 
which  occurred  to  us;  l)ut  our  advice, 
though  <irat\iitons,  brought  ujxui  us  the 
severe  displeasure  of  the  author;  and 
we  are  persuad«'d  that  he  will  even  now 
blame  us  for  not  being  enamoured  of  a 
certain  idiosyncrasy  and  mannerism 
which  still  lingers  about  this  his  last 
work.  But  we  resolve  to  await  with  the 
necessary  fortitude  the  outpouring  of 
the  vials  of  his  wrath  ;  and  again  ven- 
ture to  lell  the  Doctor,  that,  as  a  work 
of  science,  his  book  would  have  been 
better  if  written  in  sober  seriousness. 
His  sentimental  effusions  occurring  in 
juxta-])osition  witli  technical  and  mat- 
ter-of-fact statements  are  reallv  amus- 
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ing^,  while  his  jokes  are,  from  the  grave 
colouring' of  the  context,  "  no  laughiug 
matter."  However,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed that  the  book  is  really  a  good  book, 
and  we  understand  is  rather  popular,  and 
pretty  generally  read ;  and  this  is  perhaps 
the  secret  of  some  of  the  faults  which,  as 
critics,  we  have  noticed — namely,  that 
it  was  written  to  suit  the  market.  And 
certainly,  if  one  can  write  a  readable 
book  by  indulging  his  own  taste,  he  has 
a  good  claim  to  be  pardoned  for  not 
having  on  all  occasions  the  fear  of  the 
reviewer  before  his  eyes. 

That,  maugre  these  stiictures,  we  re- 
tain no  ill-will  towards  Dr.  Uwins,  will, 
we  think,  be  made  sufficiently  manifest 
by  our  presenting  the  reader  with  the 
following  sample  of  his  best  manner; 
and  could  we  absolutely  say  sic  omnia, 
we  should  be  ready  to  give  more  unqua- 
lified praise  than  we  have  done  to  the 
present  treatise. 

"  There  are  some  physical,  and  some 
more  strictly  and  purely  moral,  condi- 
tions, which  lead  to  insanity,  but  which 
will  be  best  adverted  to  under  the  liead 
of  treatment ;  and  we  may  conclude  this 
section  by  remarking,  that  he  will  be 
most  likel}'  to  be  insured  against  melan- 
choly, and  madness,  and  demency,  or 
the  disorders  which  lead  to  them,  who 
has  learned  the  art  of  being  happy  with 
cheaply-bought  pleasures;,  who  culti- 
vates a  disposition  to  content,  as  oppos- 
ed to  that  of  querulousness ;  who  assi- 
duously keeps  his  nerves  alive  to  plea- 
surable and  dead  to  painful  sensation  ; 
who  preserves  with  the  same  assiduity  a 
self-respect,  not  founded  on  any  con- 
sciousness of  strength  without  the  inter- 
ference of  mightier  aid,  but  on  the  con- 
viction that  the  economy  of  Providence 
leaves  much  for  himself  to  do,  and  much 
to  be  answerable  for;  who  mixes  reli- 
gious sentiment  with  charitable  conduct, 
and  who  is  made  to  understand  that 
piety  is  not  to  be  measured  by  ardour  of 
feeling,  by  strength  of  passion,  or  by  a 
monkish  seclusion  from  the  elegancies 
and  pleasures  of  social  existence. 

"  If  I  should  be  told  that  all  this  mo- 
ralizing is  beside  my  mark,  I  rebut  the 
charge.  Every  thing  has  to  do  with 
the  subject  more  immediately  under 
consideration,  that  may  have  either  a 
direct  or  indirect  connexion  with  the 
general  welfare  of  the  body  politic,  in 
consistency  with  the  principles  incul- 
cated   tln-oughout    the    present    essay, 


which,  to  give  them  force,  have  probably 
been  sketched  out  even  with  caricature 
boldness — viz.  that  insanity  is  not  a  spe- 
cific something,  to  be  treated  by  its  op- 
posite specific ;  that  it  is  not  the  mere 
assumption  of  so  much  disease  and  so 
much  remedy  that  are  to  be  taken  cog- 
nizance of  by  the  discerning  and  con- 
scientious practitioner  of  medicine.  I 
say  that,  in  harmony  with  my  anti-noso- 
logical  notions,  I  hold  it  requisite  to 
stretch  out  from  particulars  into  gene- 
rals—to consider  that  all  society,  and 
not  merely  the  inmates  of  a  madhouse, 
ought  to  have  its  ease  and  condition 
taken  into  account  by  a  writer  on  men- 
tal malady — that  it  is  especially,  and 
most  legitimately,  the  duty  of  an  author 
thus  engaged,  to  treat  of  man  in  gene- 
ral, from  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  and  to 
endeavour  at  checking  those  early  habits, 
and  early  associations,  and  early  excite- 
ments, which,  though  formed  with  good 
meaning,  are  followed  too  often  with 
dreadfully  bad  consequences." 

In  conclusion  we  may  remark,  that 
phrenology,  or  rather  the  modified  view 
which  Dr.  Uwins  takes  of  it,  is  made 
more  interesting  in  our  author's  book 
than  in  most  works  that  advocate  that 
hypothesis. 


Annates    d'Hygiene    Publique    et    de 
Medecine  Legale.      No.  XX. 

The  present  number  of  this  interesting' 
journal  has  been  delayed  in  the  publi- 
cation for  above  two  months,  and  it 
comes  forth  at  last  Avith  a  very  limited, 
but  a  very  elaborate  supply  of  articles. 

The  first  is  an  essay  On  the  Mortality 
of  the  French  Soldiery  of  the  Line,  by 
M.  Benoistnn  de  Chateauneuf,  a  writer 
who  has  ably  illustrated  many  subjects 
of  hygiene  in  former  contributions ; 
those  on  foundlings,  galley-slaves,  and 
trades  injurious  to  operatives,  are  per- 
haps best  deserving  of  commemoration. 
A  great  deal  of  learning  and  research  is 
bestowed  upon  the  memoir  before  us ;  it 
constitutes,  in  fact,  a  history  of  all  that 
is  known  of  the  mortality  of  the  French 
infantry,  from  the  time  of  Philip-le-Bel, 
in  1302;  in  particular,  the  author  consi- 
ders tlie  causes  which  appear  to  give  rise 
to  the  mortality  among  soldiers,  for  it 
is  a  well  ascertained  fact  that  young' 
military  men  in  France  are  cut  off  at  a 
rate  much  hisfher  than  that  which  be- 
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loners  to  individuals  of  the  same  period 
of  life  in  civil  societv.  Between  the 
ag«s  of  twenty  and  thirty,  foot  soldiers 
in  the  French  army  die  at  the  rate  of 
2-25  per  cent  Is  this  to  be  attributed 
to  intemperance  and  excesses?  To  a 
certain  extent  it  undoubtedly  must  be  : 
the  soldier,  in  the  flower  of  his  a^v,  has 
much  to  seduce  him  into  irreg'ularities. 
In  his  hours  of  relaxation  he  is  but  too 
often  betrayed  by  his  passions,  and  in 
the  discipline  to  which  tie  is  subject  at- 
tention to  morals  is  hardly  in  any  de- 
gree insisted  upon.  But  excesses  of 
drunkenness  and  debauchery,  thoug'h 
frequent  with  the  soldier,  are  not  pecu- 
liar to  him:  there  are  other  causes,  of  a 
much  more  special  nature,  which  ope- 
rate to  the  ai)rid'^nent  of  his  days. 
Forced  very  often, contrary  to  his  natural 
habits  and  feelings,  to  join  the  army,  he 
cannot  but  entertain,  along  with  a  hearty 
aversion  for  his  new  employment,  a  long'- 
ing  for  the  home  and  the  haunts  wliich 
he  has  beeeu  obliged  to  leave.  In  all 
his  marches  and  countermarches  this 
thoug-ht  is  uj)permost — the  distance  that 
separates  him  from  the  paternal  roof, 
and  the  time  that  must  elapse  before  his 
return.  The  morale  suffers,  the  indivi- 
dual languishes,  falls  sick,  and  dies, 
raving  ab<»iit  his  family  and  his  distant 
friena.s.  In  17.37  there  was  a  striking 
instance  of  this  in  the  mortality  which 
attended  an  adynamic  fever  among  the 
militia  of  Mortagne,  who  were  garri- 
soned at  Mauljcuge;  and  in  1805  a 
similar  affliction  decimated  the  young 
Bretons  who  were  drafted  to  the  Moselle. 
Suicide  is  also  c<mim<in  among  the  mili- 
tary class,  either  resulting  from  the  dis- 
gust of  life  just  alluded  to,  or  from  an 
over-suscentil)le  sensibility  which  is  in- 
tolerant of  the  lea.st  re])rimand  ;  and  re- 
primands, to  say  the  least,  are  the  young 
soldier's  portion  in  the  course  of  tliat 
discipline  which  demands  of  him  the 
most  jierfect  submission.  It  may  be 
added,  that  wounds  appear  to  eonfrihute 
not  a  little  to  the  mortality  among  sol- 
diers, even  in  garrison,  in  limes  of  pro- 
found peace  ;  thiv  are  either  inriict<ii  hy 
accident,  in  meddling  imprudently  wit]i 
tireamis,  or  still  more  fretpjcntly  in  the 
duels  which  are  conmion  among  Freneli 
soldiers  wlit  ii  they  nuairel.  M.  B.  de  C 
jfives  some  very  ennous  dt-tails  and  cal- 
culations on  the  latter  head.  But  we 
must  have  this  clever  paper,  and  notice 
one  or  two  others  in  the  new  number  of 
the  AnnaJes. 


Parent  Duchatelet  publishes  here  his 
report  On  the  Borings  and  Means  em- 
ployed  for  carrying  off  the  tilth  from 
certain  Factories.  This  is  an  elaborate 
paper,  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the 
French  o-ovemment,  aTid  it  will  be  found 
to  contain  a  vast  quantity  of  information 
regarding  a  subject  of  primary  import- 
ance to  the  public  healtli. 

A  paj)er,  entitled  Medico-legal  Con- 
siderations on  Monomania,  by  M.  Marc, 
is  full  of  interest  even  for  the  general 
reader.  It  abounds  with  illustrations, 
derived  from  all  quarters,  and  is  well 
calculated  to  extend  the  reputation  even 
oi  the  very  distinguished  author.  We 
observe  among  thenumerousanecdotes  in 
this  article  the  following,  which  M.  Marc 
says  he  procured  while  considering  the 
celebrated  case  of  Harriet  Cornier. 
"  M.  R.,  a  chemist,  endowed  with  po- 
etical genius,  and  of  a  disposition  na- 
turally gentle  and  sociable,  voluntarily 
claimed  admission  into  a  madhouse  in 
the  faubourg  St.  Antoine.  He  was  tor- 
mented with  a  desire  to  commit  homicide: 
he  frequently  threw  himself  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar,  and  implored  the  Almighty 
to  deliver  him  from  such  a  horrid  propen- 
sity. He  could  give  no  account  of  the 
origin  of  his  mental  disorder.  Wlien  he 
felt  the  accession  of  the  fatal  desire,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  running  to  the  head 
of  the  establishment,  and  requesting  to 
have  his  thumbs  tied  together  with  a 
ribband.  Slight  as  the  ligature  might 
be,  it  sufHced  to  calm  the  unhappy  K.; 
though,  in  the  end, he  made  a  desperate 
attem])t  upon  the  life  of  one  of  his 
keepers,  and  perished  in  a  paroxysm  of 
fury."  M.  R.  it  seems,  left  behind  him 
a  series  of  letters,  iu  which  he  endea- 
voured to  describe  his  internal  sensa- 
tions. They  served  to  siuw  that  the 
desire  of  homicide  by  vv  hich  he  was  ac- 
tuated was  not  founded  ujxm  any  mo- 
tive, upon  any  rexsouing,  l)ut  simply 
on  a  si)ecies  of  instinct.  The  letters 
themselves,  which,  M.  ^larcsays,  \*ere 
highly  curious,  wrre  submitted  to  Dr. 
(iall,  and,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  are  no 
longer  forthcoming. 

Of  this  sort  of  homicidal  monomania, 
our  own  country,  unfortunately,  affords 
many  examples  ;  and  the  reader  will  not 
fail  to  renitniber  an  alarmingly  serious 
number  of  cases  of  the  kind  which  \\:\\o 
latterly  U-en  recorded  in  the  public 
papers. 

The  views  of  M.  Marc  on  the  .subject 
are  clear  and  dislinclix-.     \\  <   must,  he 
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tliiiiks,  admit  the  existence  of  two  kinds 
of  monomania;  the  one,  that  which  ope- 
rates by  a  kind  of  instinct ;  and  the 
other,  where  reason,  however  perverted, 
predominates.  The  former  leads  the 
monomaniac  into  involuntarv  acts  (the 
will  being-  impaired);  wliile  the  latter 
g-ives  rise  to  actions  resulting  from  an 
association  of  ideas. 

Instinctive  monomania  is  in  general 
more  difficult  to  be  attested  medico-le- 
gally  than  reasoning  monomania.  In 
the  latter  it  is  seldom  that  the  patient 
seeks  to  deny  or  to  disguise  the  action 
which  he  has  committed,  even  where  he 
may  regret  it.  Not  so  with  actions  re- 
sulting from  an  irresistible  instinct, 
which  is  usually  found  connected  with 
a  morbid  state  of  the  system.  Reason 
may  in  this  case  preserve  all  its  activity; 
it  may  abhor  the  action  which  instinct 
insists  upon,  yet  be  unable  to  resist  it ; 
nay,  the  reason  is  sometimes  forced  to 
become  an  accessary,  by  suggesting-  the 
means  of  accomplishing  the  object. 
Once  the  instinct  has  reached  its  high- 
est point,  so  as  to  render  the  act  inevita- 
ble, reasoning  may,  in  fact,  as  in  reason- 
ing monomania,  furnish  all  the  combi- 
nations which  characterize  crime — in- 
tention, object,  preparation,  cunning — 
and,  the  deed  being-  done,  declining  the 
responsibility.  With  all  this,  the  symp- 
toms of  a  disordered  state  of  body  are 
frequently  so  slight  as  to  escape  even 
the  closest  observer.  If  we  add,  that 
the  accomplishment  of  the  object  appears 
in  many  cases  to  be  a  sort  of  crisis,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rapid  recovery,  it  will  be  al- 
lowed that  there  are  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  case  which  require 
much  consideration. 

In  illustration  of  these  two  species  of 
monomania,  M.  Marc  gives  two  cases, 
published  by  Dr.  Mende  in  Henke's 
Annals.  The  first  is  briefly  this:  Cathe- 
rine Olhaven  was  born  of  poor  parents, 
living  in  a  country  village:  she  was 
weaned  when  six  weeks  old,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  attack  of  illness  by  which 
her  mother  suffered,  and  in  which  one  of 
the  symptoms  was  a  desire  to  kill  her 
child.  This  she  proposed  to  accomplish 
by  opening  a  place  among  the  feathers 
of  the  bed,  in  which  she  might  at  once 
smother  and  conceal  the  infant ;  but  her 
design  was  perceived,  and  immediately 
after  a  critical  fever  ensued,  which  lasted 
for  some  weeks.  On  her  recovery,  the 
mother  could  remember  nothing  of  what 
had  happened,  and   never,  during  the 


rest  of  her  life,  had  a  similar  return  of 
mental  disorder.  The  child,  Catherine, 
meantime  grew  up,  and  never  remem- 
bered to  have  hadanyillness, except  when 
labouring  under  small-pox  :  her  sister, 
indeed,  said  that  she  had  had  woniis. 
Her  menses  appeared  late,  but  not  irre- 
gularly. At  the  age  of  thirty-two  she 
bore  a  child,  had  an  attack  of  epilepsy, 
but  with  no  apparent  bad  consequences, 
and  in  six  weeks  after  went  out  as  nurse 
in  the  family  of  a  professor  at  Greifs- 
wald.  Here  she  continued  to  suckle  a 
child  for  about  seven  or  eight  months, 
when  her  menses  reappeared,  and  her 
milk  became  scanty,  so  that  the  nursling 
began  to  suffer.  This  produced  anxiety 
and  illness ;  but  there  was  a  restoration 
subsequently  in  some  degree.  A  short 
time  after,  a  remarkable  circumstance 
occurred  :  Catherine,  one  evening,  while 
in  tlie  nursery  with  the  child  which  was 
under  her  care,  saw  a  knife  on  the  table, 
and  was  immediately  seized  with  a  hor- 
rible desire  to  commit  murder.  She 
afterwards  confessed  that  at  the  moment 
she  felt  a  particular  sensation  in  the 
stomach,  and  a  heat  in  the  head.  She 
thoug-ht  she  heard  herself  commanded  to 
cut  the  infiint's  throat :  she  shuddered, 
and  fled  into  the  kitchen  with  the  knife 
in  her  hand.  She  begged  one  of  the  ser- 
vants not  to  leave  her,  as  she  was  filled 
with  horrid  thoughts.  On  returning  to  the 
nursery,  the  instincttwo  or  three  times  re- 
turned almost  irresistibly ;  and  she  was  on 
the  point  of  doing-  the  murder,  when  in- 
ten-upted  by  the  entrance  of  some  of  the 
family.  She  was  watched,  and  treated 
with  cooling  medicines;  in  a  few  days 
she  recovered,  but  not  without  several 
recurrences  of  the  murderous  instinct,  of 
which  she  was  perfectly  sensible,  though 
unable  to  control  her  will. 

In  the  second  case,  a  lady,  43  years 
of  age,  the  mother  of  six  children,  all 
her  life  enjoying  good  health,  with  ])er- 
haps  little  more  to  complain  of  than  a 
headache  occasionally  about  the  time  of 
menstruation,  was  one  day,  while  appa- 
rently in  the  best  humour,  and  occupied 
with  needlework,  seized  with  a  parox- 
ysm. She  rose  from  her  seat,  screamed 
out  that  slie  would  drown  herself,  and 
immediately  ran  to  the  fossS  of  the  town, 
and  plunged  in.  She  was  taken  out 
immediately,  but  not  before  she  had 
been  rendered  insensible.  Proper  means 
were  adopted  to  restore  her;  but  three 
days  elapsed  before  she  returned  to  her 
right  reason.  She  then  Mept abundantly, 
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and  was  impressed  witli  an  dbscnre  re- 
nieniljraijc*'  of  ^vliat  liad  occurred.  No 
similar  accident  lia])j)cned  to  ber  after- 
■nards,  tliDUj^h  ^lic  lived  for  several  years. 

Both  these  examples  are  important,  as 
dcnionstratinij  very  clearly  the  nature  of 
instinctive  niinioniania  :  in  tiie  first,  the 
train  of  circumstances  was  <■  radual,  and 
could  in  some  measure  be  followed;  but 
in  tlie  second,  it  was  sudden,  and  per- 
fectly nuexpected.  There  was,  besides, 
something  hereditary  in  the  first  ease; 
while  in  both,  there  was  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  eniulilion  of  the  nervous  system. 
Sum)osc  that,  in  the  former  case,  the 
boiiily  disorder  was  less  traceable,  and 
that  no  fortunate  accident  had  inteferred 
to  prevent  the  couimission  of  the  crime 
to  which  the  patient  was  sostrong^ly  im- 
pelled, what  would  have  been  the  judi- 
cial decision?  No  doubt,  as  opinions 
are  ordinarily  formed  on  such  cases,  it 
would  have  been  maintained  that  the 
woman,  not  ha\  ing-  she"  n  any  symptoms 
of  beings  on  any  former  occasions  de- 
rantjed,  as  sbt'  had  not  been  since,  the 
deed  must  hav  <;  been  voluntary,  and  she 
must  be  held  (/niltif. 

To  the  subject  of  incendiary  monoma- 
nia, M.  Mare  devotes  a  larg-e  portion 
of  bis  ])aj)er.  AH  his  instances  are  cu- 
rious, and  selected  with  nnich  industry 
iroiu  native  and  foreign  (particularly  the 
(ierman)  annals  of  crime.  The  tendency 
of  the  author's  reasoning's  is  marked 
Avitira  humane  as  well  as  an  enlightened 
spirit:  his  views  are  sjtecially  directed 
to  the  means  of  im]tr(ning'  the  criminal 
code;  and  legislators  of  all  countries, 
we  think,  might  avail  themselves  with 
much  advantage  of  the  able  hints  vvhich 
arc  here  su])]died. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 
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"  Licet  nmnibiio,  licet  etiam  milii,  (lif^iiil.item 
Arlia  Medico;  tueri ;  ))(itCKtu<i  itkkIo  veiiit'iidi  iu 
pubHium  »it,  diceinli  perivulum  uon  reciixo." 

ClCKKO. 


ILLUSTRATIO.NS     OF    CONSIS- 
TK.NCY: 

MEDICO-CIIIRI  RGICAL     REVIEW    AND     THE 
LA.StET. 

Our  readers  may  have   gathered   from 
the  coueliuling'  paragraph  of  our  lead- 
318.— XIII. 


ing'  article  last  week,  that  Dr.  James 
Johnson  had  made  an  attack  upon  this 
journal  in  some  unwonted  manner.  It 
consisted  of  an  attempt  to  shuffle  himself 
out  of  the  very  absurd  position  in  which 
he  was  made  to  appear  before  the  public, 
in  our  demonstration  of  the  total  incon- 
sistency of  his  jiresent  opinions  with 
those  formerly  eiilertained  by  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  Medico-Chirurgieal  Review  ; 
and  this  efl'ect  he  attempted  to  produce 
by  addressing  himself  to  the  sympatliy 
of  the  Westminster-  Medical  Society, 
founding"  his  defence  chiefly  on  the  as- 
sertion, that  he  was  not  the  writer  of  the 
article  brought  in  e\  idence  by  us  against 
him.  By  adopting  this  unusual  j)lace  and 
mode  of  appeal,  he  secured  the  advan- 
tages of  being  surrounded  by  his  own 
little  coterie  of  followers — of  speaking' 
where  he  was  secure  against  the  danger 
of  hav  ing-  his  arguments  confuted— and 
of  having'  his  ex  parte  statement  pub- 
lished by  those  who,  while  they  invaria- 
bly insert  every  charg-e  against  us,  have 
never  in  any  instance  had  either  the  ho- 
nesty or  eoiu-age  to  admit  our  reply — 
we  mean  the  Lancet,  and  its  very  simple 
follower,  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal.  All  this  our  worthy  con- 
temjxtraiv  had  the  cunning-  to  effect 
by  this  manouvre,  in  addition  to  the 
command  of  his  o«n  journal.  We  have 
thus  a  triple  alliance  ag-ainstus,  Wakley, 
Johnson,  and  Ryan,  all  engag-ed  in  the 
]dan  of  levelling — radical  abolition 
against  rational  reform.  Be  it  so ;  let 
the  members  of  the  combination  do  their 
w  (irst :  we  throw  down  the  gauntlet, 
and  defy  them. 

But  Dr.  Johnson  sayshe  does  not  mean 
to  continue  the  discussion,  and  that  the 
Gazette  may  "  fire  away  under  the 
certainty  that  no  shot  will  be  retunied." 
This  is  really  very  magnanimous.  Dr. 
Johnson  <locs  not  disdain  to  address  a 
])ublic  meeting'  in  a  set  speecii  again.st 
this  journal,  where  there  was  no  «»ne 
who  could  contradict  him  ;— he  does  not 

Z  N 
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despise  making'  his  attack  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  secure  its  publication   in  both 
the  other  weekly  medical  journals;— he 
does  not  neg'lect  to  write  a  long-  article, 
in  his  own  review,  filled  with  gross  mis- 
representations of  our  opinions,  and  w  ith 
mistaken    and    unwarrantable   assump- 
tions as  to  our  individualitj-,  and  when 
the  train  is  thoroug-hly  ignited,  he  af- 
fects moderation,  and  then  coolly  tells 
us  that  such  controversies  are  "  injurious 
to  the  profession  generally."    Possibly  it 
may  be  so  "  yenevally  ,■"  but  there  are 
some  exceptions  to  be  found  ;  some  par- 
ticular  instances,  no   doubt,   in  which 
the  parties  hope  to  be  gainers ;  for,  in 
addition  to  all  that  we  have  mentioned, 
the   newspapers  have   been  induced   to 
take  up    the  cry,    and,   in  fact,   a  re- 
gular system  of  intimidation  has  been 
begun.     An  appeal   has   been  made  to 
g-eneral   practitioners    to    prefer   parti- 
cular parties  in  their  consultations,  and 
to    avoid   others, — mentioning   as  their 
especial    friends,    "  Drs.  James   John- 
son,  Somerville,    and   Epps — all   men 
of  the    highest   talent  in   their   profes- 
sion*";  while  the  views  of  others  (also 
mentioned  by  name,)  are  most  grossly 
and  most  scandalously  misrepresented. 
We  can  readily  believe  that  it  may  suit 
Dr.  Johnson's  purpose  to  decline  further 
discussion  at  this  particular  moment,  but 
it  does  not  happen  to  suit  ours. 

The  immediate  point  to  be  considered 
at  present  relates  to  the  subject  of  medi- 
cal reform,  as  connected  with  him  who, 
from  the  opponent,  has  become  the  par- 
tizan  of  Wakley — with  him  who  has 
charged  us  with  attributing  opinions  to 
him  which  he  does  not,  and  never  did, 
entertain  ;  of  course  we  mean  the  Editor 
of  the  Medico-Chirurg-icalReview.  With 
Dr.  James  Johnson,  as  an  individual,  we 
have  nothing-  to  do  ;  but  when  he  steps 
out  of  his  private  sphere,  and  perks  him- 
self up  as  an  authority  and  a  champion, 
attempting  to  hurry  the  profession  into 


*  Sue  Observer  of  Sunday  last ;  Morning  Chro- 
liitle  and  Morning  Post  of  Jlond.iy. 


a  path  which  cannot  but  lead  to  in- 
temperance and  anarchy,  then  we  see 
in  him  a  person  calculated  to  injure  that 
cause  in  which  we  are  most  deeply  inte- 
rested— that  of  free,  and  fair,  and  rational 
medical  reform.  And  as  we  have  been 
most  falsely  designated  as  anti-reform- 
ers, we  here  distinctly  declare  that 
by  reform  we  understand  a  thorough 
and  searching  inquiry  into,  and  im- 
provement of,  our  professional  institu- 
tions ; — such  as  shall  give  to  all  among 
us  those  rights  and  privileges  to  which 
we  conscientiously  think  them  entitled, 
and  which  it  shall  be  our  liumble  effort 
to  support  them  in  endeavouring  to  pro- 
cure ;  neither  restrained  by  the  bigotry 
of  the  ultra  conservatives,  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  led  away  by  the  overheated 
visions  of  the  levellers,  on  the  other. 

As  the  hands  of  the  old  tory  govern- 
ment were  strengthened,  and  the  gi-eat 
cause  of  reform  kept  back  for  years,  by 
the  intemperance  of  demagogues,  so  it 
becomes  us  seriously  to  consider,  whe- 
ther tlie  same  agency  may  not  even 
now  be  at  work  in  our  particular  de- 
partment, and  the  zeal  of  weak,  or  the 
violence  of  unprincipled  men,  be  hurry- 
ing the  profession  into  measures  so  pal- 
pably absurd  as  to  enable  those  opposed 
to  all  change  to  say  to  the  legislature, 
"Behold  the  spirit  of  those  whocall  them- 
selves reformers;  they  demand  that  you 
should  abolish  all  existing  institutions  ; 
their  object  is  not  to  re-form,  but  to 
destroy— not  to  open  a  i-oad  by  which 
they  may  acquire  elevation  in  virtue  of 
their  attainments,  but  to  level  all  dis- 
tinctions, as  a  simpler  mode  of  prevent- 
ing any  from  being  above  them  !"  This 
is  the  evil  which  we  not  unreasonably 
fear ;  and  as  it  is  notorious  that  the 
cause  of  reform  must  stand  or  fall 
mainly  by  the  conduct  of  its  supporters, 
we  shall  not  hesitate  to  denounce  any 
one,  and  every  one,  who  appears  to  us, 
either  from  his  own  talents  or  acci- 
dental circumstances,  calculated  to  do 
harm.     Among  these,  the  latter  causes 
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have  ffivena  prominent  place  to  the  Ecli-  g^ivcn  the  authority  ami  sancticui  of  his 
tor  of  the  Medico-Chirurg-ical  Review  ;  name  ?  Yet  such  is  precisely  the  coiii-se 
and  as  he  has  employed  every  means,  adojited  hj  Dr.  Jolmson,  when  we  con- 
as  above  slicwn,  to  counteract  our  efforts  trast  his  opinions  with  those  of  the  Edi- 
and  g-ainsaj  our  ar^^umcnts,  it  becomes  tor  of  tiie  Medico-Chirurgical  Review! 
of  impctrtance  to  the  great  questions  at  All  articles,  he  says,  are  not  written 
issue,  that  we  should  bring  the  value  of  by  the  same  pereon — of  course  not;  no 
his  support  to  the  test,  that  those  of  his  one,  we  presume,  ever  supposed  that 
own  party,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  they  were;  hut  when  the  editor  of  a 
medical  world,  may  take  it  for  what  it  journal  adoi)ts  what  is  oflered  him  by 
is  worth,  and  judg'e  according-ly.  his  employes,  gives  to  it  the  editorial 
It  was  our  object  to  shew,  in  a  for-  character,  and  sends  it  forth  to  the 
mer  number  (Dec.  21),  that  the  level-  world  in  the  same  g-arb  as  the  otiier  cdi- 
ling  doctrines  now  advocated  by  Dr.  torial  compositions,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
James  Johnson— be  they  good  or  bad —  it  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  his  doc- 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  those  for-  trines,  and  is  to  be  received  as  in!licati\e 
merK  maintained  by  the  Editor  of  the  of  the  sentiments  of  him  by  whom  the 
Medico-Chiru  gical  Review;  and  this  journal  is  conducted.  How  else,  in  the 
position  we  established  in  the  most  ir-  name  of  common  sense,  would  it  be  pos- 
refragable  manner,  by  quotations  from  sible  e\  er  to  ascertain'the  principles  of 
his  own  journal,  which  we  placed  any  publication  .^  We  deny  then,  i;t  ^i- 
against  extracts  from  his  recent  speeches,  mine,  the  validity  of  the  defence;  we 
In  this  dilemma.  Dr.  Johnson  endea-  disavow  the  right  of  any  editor  to  give 
vours  to  evade  the  proof  of  inconsis-  an  article  as  his  own,  and  with  his  own, 
tency,  by  asserting  that  he  did  not  and  then,  on  its  being  attacked,  to  at- 
write  the  jiarticular  passages  which  we  tem])t  by  any  ajtcr-passaye  to  disown 
quoted.  But  the  article  alluded  to  was  it — content  to  take  the  merit  of  ano- 
editorial ;  the  question  therefore  arises,  ther's  talent  while  he  thinks  it  calculat- 
to  what  extent  the  editor  of  a  periodical  ed  to  do  him  credit,  and  shrinking  from 
is  answerable  for  sentiments  which  ap-  the  responsibility  when  called  upon  to 
pear   in   his  work,    stamped   ^vith   this  defend  it. 

avowed   and    received    marked    of   his  So  nuich  for  the   general  custom  and 

adoption?      Suppose    an    editorial    ar-  received  underst.inding  upon  this  jjoiut: 

tide    had    ajipearcd     in    Wakley's    dc-  now  let  us  consider  the  usage  as  regards 

funet  news]>apcr  the  Ballot,   which  was  Dr.    Johnson's   journal    in    particular, 

at  variance    \\\i\i    the   j)olitics   of  that  The  work  consists  of  reviews,  reports  or 

worthy  as  maintained    upon  the  bust-  records  of  passing  events,  and  editorial 

ings,  and  it  had  been  adduced  as  an  in-  observations  relating  to  medical  politics 

stance  of  inconsistency,  that  tiie  Editor  and  other  general  subjects.     Sucli  arti- 

of  the  Ballot  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Wak-  eles,  of  course,  cannot  all  be  written  by 

ley,  docs  Dr.  Johnson  imagine  that  the  the    Editor;    l)ut  on   tinning  over    the 

voters  would  not  i)ave  laiigiied  his  new  leaves  of  his  voliunes,  we  find  frequent 

ally  to  scorn  had  he  assumed  as  a  ground  notes    ap])ended    to  partietilar  reviews, 

of  defence,  that  he  had  not  written  the  ar-  ^c.  informing  the  reader  that  the   Edi- 

ticle  in  question  ;  and  that  with  " edited  tor  does  not  agree  witli   the  reviewer; 

byThomas  Wakley"upon  the  title  page,  or  even  with  res])ect  to  the  account  of  a 

staring  the  reader  in  the  face,  he  would  public   meeting,  we   are   told  that  it  is 

have  dared  to  throw  off  tlie  nsponsiliilily  to    be    received    merely    as    tlie    record 

uj)on  another  of  tliat  In  wiiitli  he  had  tlius  of  a   reporter.       The  natural   inference 
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from  this  system  of  disclaiming-  that 
in  which  the  Editor  does  not  concur, 
is,  that  he  does  concur  unless  he  so 
gaiards  himself;  and  if  this  be  true 
with  rospcct  to  ordinary  subjects,  such 
as  reviews,  how  much  more  strongly 
does  it  apply  to  those  editorial  articles, 
properly  and  peculiarly  so  called,  Avhich 
indicate  the  principles  of  the  publica- 
tion? The  article  we  quoted  was,  we 
repeat,  editorial,  and  not  disavowed  or 
qualified  in  any  way  whatever — al- 
though we  are  now  told  that  it  con- 
tained sentiments  diametrically  opposed 
to  those  of  the  Editor. 

A  poor  parasite  of  Dr.  Johnson's  says 
the  article  was  "  anonymous  ;"  and  so,  in 
one  sense,  are  all  articles  in  the  Review ; 
but  he  ought  to  have  known  his  jiatron 
better,  and  how  he  disdained  to  become 
the  medium  of  secret  unacknowledged 
attacks.  "  We  do  not  hold  ourselves  jus- 
tified (says  the  Editor  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review)  in  publishing-  ano- 
nymous animadversions,  whether  on 
public  bodies  or  private  individuals*." 
Now  the  article  alluded  to  aa  as  a  severe 
sneering  attack  upon  Mr.  Lawrence, 
■which,  if  not  editorial,  was,  as  assumed 
by  our  opponent's  blundering-  apolo- 
gist, "  anonymous."  How,  then,  v.  e 
request  to  be  informed,  did  it  come  to 
be  admitted,  in  the  face  of  his  own  pro- 
hibitory ban  ? 

Dr.  Johnson,  boAvevcr,  goes  farther 
than  a  bare  denial  of  the  authorship  for 
himself,  and  attributes  it  to  a  deceased 
friend— the  late  Dr.  Dill.  This  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  disclaimer  itself; 
and  as  we  happen  to  know  a  good  deal 
about  that  gentleman's  history,  we  must 
say  that  if  the  assertion  had  come  from 
any  other  source,  we  should  not  have 
held  it  entitled  to  one  moment's  credit; 
but  as  it  is,  we  must  suppose  that  there 
is  some  mistake.  Ncvertlieless,  so  many 
ifs   and   huts  crowd   upon  us,  that   we 


*  Editorial  notice,  Med.-Chir.  Rev.  vol.  v.  p.  C35. 


cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  impres- 
sion that  Dr.  Johnson's  memory  has 
proved  treacherous  on  this  occasion. 
Let  us  try  to  refresh  it  a  little. 

Considered  in  the  abstract,  indeed,  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  moment  whatever  who 
wrote  the  article  ;  but  the  jjoint  acquires 
an  adventitious  importance  owing  to  the 
particular  purjjose  for  which  it  is  now 
attributed  to  Dr.  Dill. 

The  article  in  question  was  pub- 
lished on  the  1st  of  January,  1827, 
and  must  have  been  written  towards 
the  close  of  1826,  as  it  refers  to 
opinions  of  Mr.  Lawrence  delivered  in 
October  of  that  yesix;— but  Dr.  Dill  did 
not  come  to  London  till  June  1827 ! 
Having  few  or  no  acquaintances  in 
London,  he  brought  letters  of  introduc- 
tion from  some  friends  in  Edinburgh  to 
medical  men  here,  in  one  of  which  he  is 
stated  to  have  come  to  London  "on 
speculation,"  having,  in  fact,  completed 
his  education  but  a  short  time  before. 
Now,  it  was  not  till  the  followiny  year 
that  he  Avas  engaged  to  write  for 
the  Medico -Chirurgical  Review,  —  a 
fact  which  we  gather  both  from  the 
circumstance,  that  in  August  1828  he 
sent  a  copy  of  a  review  of  Mr.  LawTence's 
])aper  on  Erysipelas  to  some  of  his 
fiiends,  informing  them  that  he  liatL 
then  "lately"  begun  to  occupy  his  lei- 
sure hours  in  writing  for  Dr.  Johnson  ; 
and  we  also  learn  the  same  fact  indi- 
rectly from  the  Editor  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review  himself,  who,  in  a 
notice  of  Dr.  Dill's  death,  jiublished  in 
July  1832,  informs  us,  that  the  deceased 
had  been  engaged  in  writing  for  his 
journal  "  during  the  last  four  years," 
i.  e.  since  the  summer  of  1828,  cor- 
responding exactly  with  Dr.  Dill's  OMn 
statement,  and  a  year  and  a  half  aftei' 
the  publication  of  the  article  noiv  attri- 
buted to  him. 

Dr.  Dill,  as  we  have  said,  sent  his 
review  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  paper  on 
Erysipelas  to  various  friends,  and  there 
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are  two  remarkable  circumstances  hinjT.  "  alarming'  article  ii]»on  Cholera  in  the 
ing-  upon  this,  as  connected  with  tlie  Quarterly  Review."  The  precise  con- 
subject  at  issue  —  namely,  the  style  nexion  between  the  premises  and  the 
of  the  composition  and  the  sentiments  inference,  we  leave  it  for  others  to  de- 
expressed  towards  Mr.  Lawrence.  The  termine,  and  shall  content  ourselves 
style  is  strongly  marked:  it  is  full,  with  merely  stating  that  our  sagacious 
fluent,  and  graceful.  Dr.  Johnson's  critic  has  made  a  trifling  mistake.  Dr. 
style  also  is  peculiar — but  its  charac-  Dill  did  not  write  the  article  on  Clndera*, 
teristics  are  of  a  diflercnt  kind ;  and,  nor  any  other  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
what  is  curious,  they  exist  in  full  It  was  the  Westminster  in  which  Dr. 
perfection  in  the  disowned  quotations,  Dill  w  rote ;  the  radical,  instead  of 
so  that  the  writer  must  have  thought,  the  torij  journal  —  a  circumstance 
that  in  being  clothed  witli  the  editorial  which  makes  some  small  differeuLe  ia 
garb,  it  behoved  liim  to  assume  the  the  application  of  the  argument, 
etlitorial  gait;  while  he  had  done  this  Sucli  are  ti)e  cliicf  considerations  which 
so  successfully,  that  we  arc  well  as-  would  have  prevented  us  from  reo-ardino* 
sured  he  has  travelled  over  town  and  it  altogether  probable  that  the  author- 
country  ever  since  without  once  be-  ship  of  the  article  in  question  could 
ing  detected.  Again,  this  same  arti-  have  lain  witli  Dr.  Dill ;  and,  con- 
cle  which  is  now  fathered  on  Dr.  Dill,  sidcring  all  the  above  circumstances, 
was  in  the  last  degree  taunting  and  we  can  only  saj',  that  if  Dr.  John- 
contemptuous  towards  Mr.  Lawrence,  son's  memory  has  not  deceived  him, 
pretty  broadly  insinuating  that  he  was  and  Dr.  Dill  did  write  the  article  in  ques- 
a  fit  subject  for  the  "  New  Bedlam  ;"  tion,  his  sentiments  on  medical  politics, 
whereas,  in  the  acknowledg-ed  review,  and  his  feelings  towards  Mr.  Lawrence, 
that  gentleman  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  must  have  undergone  as  rapid  a  change 
the  highest  respect ;  and,  what  is  more  as  his  style  had  a  remarkable  im])rove- 
remarkable   still,   when    Di-.    Dill,   not  ment. 

long  after  he  settled  in  London,  was  But  our  history  of  the  disowned 
attacked  with  serious  illness,  and  re-  quotation  is  not  yet  quite  finished; 
quired  a  surgeon,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  the  aud  we  shall  ne.xt  crave  attention  to 
one  selected  to  attend  him,  to  whom,  certain  eircumstances  which  led  us 
after  his  recovery,  he  addressed  a  letter,  to  think  that  the  editorial  sentimcnt.s, 
in  whi<'h  he  expresses  his  "  warmest  ac-  which  we  quoted,  were  not  only 
knowledgmenfs,"  attributing  to  him  adopted  by  the  Editor  of  the  journal  in 
"  his  Iitallh,  aud  probably  his  life."  whidi  they  appeared,  (though  this,  of 
We  are  further  told  by  some  of  Dr.  course,  was  enough  for  the  use  we  made 
Johnson's  backers,  that  Dr.  Dill  must  of  them,)  but  which,  wc  candidly  con- 
have  written  the  article,  because  be  en-  fcss,  had  induced  us  to  believe  that  they 
tertaincd  tory  sentiments ;  implying  that  were  the  production  of  his  own  proj>cr 
ho  was  therefore  o])posed  to  Mr.  Lawrence  pen. 

and  r<-f(inn.     Now,  unluckily  (or  this,  it  The     I-ancet     ((he    editor    of   which 

happens  that  the  Dr.  had  strong  rfu/«r«/  naturally   backs   his  new    friend)  gives 

projiensities,  was  ;i  gnat  admirer  of  Mr.  an     amctulvd    edition     of    his    oration 

Lawrence,  and  entertained  opiuiotis  just  against    us,    wliich    is   headed,     "Dr. 

the  reverse  of  those  in  the  j»a])er  attributed  Johnson   and   the    Fabricator."     Fabri- 

tohim.     One  weak  brother  of  Dr.  John-  cator,   we  would  ask,   of  what?     The 

son's    informs   us    that    the  parngra])h  only    thing    which    Dr.    Johnson     ac- 

alluiKd  to  was  ecrtainlv  Dr.  Dill's,  and     '^ — — 

Slates  iu  proof  of  this  that  he  wrote  the  o*.'^"-"  "'"""  '^^  •»»'«'»"-"^  «"  «ulhorl.y.-ED. 
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cuses  us  of  fabiicatiug- — if  that  is  to  be 
the  word — is  the  assum])tion  that  an  edi- 
torial article  in  the  Medico-Chiruro'ical 
Revieu'  was  writtCH  by  the  Editor  of 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review!  and 
this  briiio-s  upon  us  the  courteous  appel- 
lation of  fabricator.  Well,  be  it  so. 
Now  with  whom,  g-entle  reader,  think 
you  the  fiibrication  originated  ?  Notwith 
us  (our  claim  to  originality  extends  not 
so  far) — not  with  us,  but  with  the  Lancet 
itself!  In  his  number  for  March  I7th, 
1827,  Wakley  takes  the  very  article 
our  attributing'  which  to  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  journal  in  which  it  appeared, 
is  now  called  a  fabrication,  and  assigns 
it  to  Dr.  Johnson  by  name,  and  in  tenns 
too  contemptuous  for  us  to  copy.  The 
attack  is  long',  abusive,  and  scandalous; 
and  we  have  great  difficulty  in  select- 
ing- any  portion  of  it  free  from  epithets 
too  offensive  to  be  repeated.  One  short 
specimen,  however,  which  contains  less 
Billing-sgate  than  the  rest,  will  serve 
to  shew  that  the  article  alluded  to  is 
the  same ;  and  situated  as  we  are 
by  the  couree  which  Dr.  Johnson  has 
adopted,  we  are  compelled,  in  self- 
defence,  to  advance  nothing  without  the 
accompan3'ing'  proofs. 

"  We  now  ]iass  on  (says  the  Editor 
of  the  Lancet)  to  page  266 ;  and  here, 
to  our  no  small  amusement,  we  find 
our  medical  Quixote  fairly  in  the  field 
of  controversy  with  no  less  an  op- 
ponent than  Mr.  Lawrence— Olympus 
to  a  mole-liill.  *  *  *  Hear  the  creature  :  — 
'  but  the  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Laurence^s 
scheme  in  medicine  is  just  tchat  the 
scheme  of  Cobbett  and  Hunt  is  in  so- 
ciety  at  large — equality.'  *  *  *  If  (re- 
sumes the  Lancet)  Cobbett  and  John- 
son were  to  connnence  the  Spencean 
system  to-morrow,  Jemmy  would  be 
blacking  the  shoes,  boiling-  the  kettle, 
or  grooming  the  horse  of  tlie  political 
Leviathan  before  that  day  fortnight; 
and  if  he  were  obstreperous,  these 
would  not  be  the  worst  of  his  oc- 
cupations. We  are  really  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  why  Johnson  should  speak  so 
contumaciously  of  the  general  practi- 
tioner *." 

*  Lancet,  March  17,  18.'/",  j.p.  ni  aucl  772. 


Now,  as  at  the  time  this  appeared  Dr. 
Johnson  had  not  come  to  the  under- 
standing which  it  seems,  by  his  own 
account,  he  has  since  formed  with  Mr. 
Wakley,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  an- 
swering what  was  published  in  the  Lan- 
cet, and,  of  course,  of  indignantly  deny- 
ing any  statements  or  opinions  falsely 
attributed  to  him.  Did  Dr.  Johnson 
then  deny  the  authorship  of  this  paper, 
when  thus  directly  and  specifically  ac- 
cused of  it  ?  He  did  not.  But  it  may 
be  said  that  it  escaped  him,  amid  the 
measureless  abuse  formerly  lieaped 
upon  him  by  his  present  "  bold  and 
indefatigable*"  coadjutor,  or  that  he 
passed  by  the  whole  article  in  silent  con- 
tempt. This,  though  very  improbable, 
might  have  been  admitted  as  at  least 
possible,  bad  not  the  fact  been  that  he 
did  answer  the  article  at  the  time,  hut 
did  not  deny  the  authorship !  He 
denies  one  thing — namely,  the  mis- 
statement of  his  feelings  towards  gene- 
ral practitioners,  as  contained  in  the  last 
sentence  of  tlie  above  quotation ;  he  gives 
the  sentiments  of  the  Editor  as  repre- 
senting those  of  the  writer  attacked  by 
the  Lancet — and  thus  completely  iden- 
tifies himself  w ith  the  passa:>c  in  ques- 
tion— while  he  leaves  the  direct  impu- 
tation of  the  authoi-ship  uurefuted  and 
untouched  f! ! 

Such,  then,  are  our  ifs  and  our  buts — 
and  we  submit  that  they  are  tolerably 
strong-. 

But  before  quitting  this  part  of  the 
discussion,  we  think  it  but  lair  to  state 
the  reasons  assig-ned  by  Dr.  James  John- 
son in  order  to  shew  that  we  ought  not  to 
have  attributed  to  him  the  passage  we 
quoted  asthatofthc  Editor  of  his  Review. 
They  are,  first,  that  the  same  volume  of 
the  joui-ual  contained  a  paper  "  avow- 
edly in  the  name  of  the  editor  himself, 
and  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  m  ritten 
by  him,  in  which  he  maintained  every 


*  Term?  applied  to  (he  Lancet  in  IMed.  Chir. 
Keviiw  lor  January  ISo4. 

t  See  Med.  Chir.  Kev.  April  1H27,  p.  038-9. 
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iota  of  what  he  lately  couteuded  for  in  it  as  iiitciulod  to  throw  dust  in  tlio  eyes 

the  Society ;"  or  as  he  expresses  it  else-  of  the  public,  few  of  whom   will  think 

where,  "a  long- paper,  not  anonymously,  of    turning'     to     his     references,    and 

hut  avowedly  as  his  own,  in  which  he  many    of   whom     w ill    thus    take    for 

maintains  all  the  o])inions  contained  in  granted  what  they  would    not    fiud  iu 

his  late   speech*;"    and    secondly,    by  them.      The  truth  is,  that  in  the  very 

implication,  that    he    had,    in    repeated  paper  to   which    he    thus  triuniithantly 

instances,  expressed  similar  sentiments,  refers.  Dr.  Johnson   only  arf;^ues  as  to 

We  positively  deny  both  these  positions,  the  education  of  those  intended  for  the 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  paper  of  different  departments  of  medicine   that 

any  kind  g'iven  in  his  name  :    we  are  it  should  be  the  same,  "  or  as  nearly 

only  led  to  presume  that  what  is  referred  so  as  possible,"  and  concludes  with  the 

to   may  be    Dr.  Johnson's,  because  he  acknowledgement   thai   the    division    of 

says  it  was  written  "  by  the  Editor" —  labour  is  "  .idvantageous  to  the  public, 

an  inference   the  justice  of  which    he  and  beneficial  to  science;"   and  again, 

seems  to  admit  or  to  deny  as  suits  his  says  he,   "  in  no  possible  way  can  we 

argument.      But  what  is  of  more  im-  have  any  natural  or  just  distinctions  be- 

portance,    on    a    deliberate   perusal    of  tween  physic  and  surgery,  and  yet  T do 

the  paper,   we    find    nothing  whatever  not  object  to   the  distinctio7is   in  prac- 

in  it   to   warrant   the  use    now    made  tice*y 

of   it  —  nothing,    in    fact,    more    than         But  wliilc  we  do  not  find  any  of  Dr. 

this,  that   Dr.  Johnson  then,    as    now,  Johnson's  new  levelling  views  in  any  part 

maintained  the  unity  of  the  healing  art  of  his  journal  until  w  ithin  a  very  recent 

—the  necessity   of    the  practitioner  in  date,  we  do  find  many  editorial  articles 

physic   having    a    knowledge    of   sur-  directly  opposed  to  them,  and  in  keep- 

gery,  and  the  practitioner  in  surgery  a  ing  with  that  which  we  formerly  quoted, 

knowledge  of  physic — doctrines   which  Take,   for   instance,  the    foHowing,   as 

we  believe  no  rational  person  of  the  pre-  illustrating   his  di^ajtprobation  of  that 

sent  day  disputes.     Those  arc  the  points  maximum   of  education   for   wliich    he 

at   which  he  labours   in  the   paper    to  now  contends: — 

which  he  refers— and    labours,  too,  as        «  We  must  not   legislate   for    those 

earnestly  as  if  the  opinions  were  either  alone  who  are  endowed  with  superlative 

in   any   degree  new,  or  in  any  degree  talent.     Every  man  is  not   a  t'richton. 

1-       .      ,  •        ir      r»    «     r  1  •  ^  e  must  a(la|)t  the  scale  ol  aciiuisilion 

peculiar  to   himself.     But  ol   his  more  .    .1  f  p         i  •    i  '1       • 

'  to  the  general  run  of  nianknnl,  leaving 

recent     discovenes— of     those     views  frenius  to  outstrip  its  colein])(.raries,  and 

which  we    have    controverted,  we  find  shine — 

not   one    word — not   a    syllable   about  " * veiuti  inter  ignes 

•"  Lunaminores  1." 

levelltng  upwards    —not  a   sentence 
u     .  u  •  J  yVgain : 

about  one  common        tnaxtmum     edu-  »-,•..       .  , 

„  ,         ,,  ,  .  ~  ...  "No  doubt  it  IS  advantageous  to   tlie 

cotton    -  not  a        hint    of  an    indica-  j.vik,,,.,  „,•  t|,e  College  oF  Physicians, 

tion"  touching  the  universal  doctorate,  to  liave  a    l^iiversity  education ;  but  to 

But  these,  and  not  the  abstract  unify  of  expect   this   in  all   ranks  and  classes  of 

physic  and  surgery,  are   the  points,   as  '•'•;<''t">l    society,  is  perfectly    Utopian. 

,,'  ,  ,,  ,  ,  ■  .  ^^  liat  remuneration  would    nine-tenths 

all  our  readers  well  know,  airamsl  which  r  1  .•••  i  r  1 

,    „..iii3i.  .  of  general    practitioners   have  for  such 

we  contend  w  ith  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  w  hen  an  exi)ensive  education  •  ? 

he  comes  forward,  and  specifies  that  he        -,.      , 

I  •   .  •      1  u  •  X  .1     /•    1  Tiirther: 

iias   maintained       every  iota"  of  them  t    •         •  •        •    •  i 

,    f  I      r       .  1-11  "   It  IS  to  Ik;  remembered  that  a  large 

liefore,  and  relers  to  papers  in  which  he 

docs  no  sueli  thing,  wc  can  cuilv  regard  •  Med.-Chlr.  HcTiew,  vol.  vl.  p.  ft7l-a. 

— — t   Iblfl.  Jan.  \fi2!*,  vol.vhl.  p.  '.'4U. 

•  Med.-Clilr.  Jan.  IKM.  :  iijjd.  p,  I'-JJ. 
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nuniher  of  those  Avho  will  appear  at  its 
tribunal  (viz.  Edinburgh  College  of 
Surgeons),  are  destined  to  minister  to  the 
lower  and  the  poorer  classes;  who  will 
not,  nor  cannot,  afford  a  remuneration 
for  the  acquisition  of  accomplishments. 
If  the  expense  of  medical  education  be 
carried  beyond  certain  limits,  many  will 
despair  of  conquering  the  obstacles  that 
the  res  angnsta  domi  has  planted  in  their 
path,  and  either  abandon  the  profession 
•ilio^cihev,  or  practise  it  in  an  uuquali- 
Jicd  and  empirical  manner.  The  poor 
will  thus  become  the  prey  of  quacks  *." 

Again,  ridiculing  his  present  friends, 
he  tells  us  that 

"  A  luminary  of  the  radical  press  *  ** 
calls  upon  the  medical  profession  to  rise 
en  masse,  '  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
apothecaries,  either  to  establish  a  new 
and  more  liberal  College  of  Physicians 
and  Examiners,  or  to  ameliorate  and 
rescind  the  offensive  regulations  of  the 
old  one.'  The  radical  press  has  unques- 
tionable power  to  call  spirits  from  the 
vasty  dec]),  but,  query,  will  they  come? 
Nous  verrons.  There  may  be  defects  in 
the  College  of  Physicians,  as  in  all 
other  human  institutions ;  but  heaven 
defend  us  from  the  democracy  of  the 
medico-radicals!  There  is  little  dan- 
ger, however,  that  these  gentry  w  ill  be 
listened  to,  either  in  or  out  of  parliament. 

"  Non  tali  auxilio,  ncc  defensoribus  istis 
Tempus  eget ."t 

Is  it  possible  for  an}'  one  acquainted 
with  the  liabitual  style  of  the  Me- 
dico-Chirurgical  Review,  not  to  recog- 
nize its  peculiarities  in  this  extract — 
even  to  the  reference  to  Shakspeare,  the 
two  or  three  French  words,  and  the 
scrap  of  Latin,  huddled  together,  and 
very  nearly  all  got  into  the  same  sen- 
tence ?  And  again,  we  ask,  is  it  possible 
for  any  man  to  have  penned  sentiments 
more  absolutely  at  variance  with  those 
now  maintained  by  Dr.  Johnson  ? 

It  is  notorious  that  quotations  of 
a  similar  nature  might  be  multi- 
plied almost  indefinitely,  because  for- 
merly no  opportunity  was  omitted  by 
the  Editor  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Review     of   holding     up     Dr.    John- 

*  Med.-Cl)ir.  Rev.  Sept.  1821),  vol.  xi.  p.  056. 
<  Ibid.  vul.  vi.  p.  270. 


son's  present  friends  to  ridlcnle.  In 
noticing  one  of  their  meetings  he  tells 
us,  "  it  will  convulse  the  profession  with 
laughtei-"  to  hear  how  tbey  went  on; — 
and  tliat  it  "  will  probably  open  the 
eyes  of  the  radical  levellers  in  this 
country*".  Now,  that  this  was  written 
by  the  Editor  himself,  is  put  be- 
yond a  doubt,  because  he  bad  to 
make  an  apology  to  a  gentleman-}-, 
whose  name  had  been  improperiy 
mentioned  in  it.  Another  article,  in 
which  what  is  now  called  an  ".aggre- 
gate" reform  meeting  is  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  gi"eat  contempt,  and  even  the 
expediency  of  granting  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  the  members  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  called  in  question,  is  also  prov- 
ed to  be  the  Editor's,  by  his  especially  re- 
ferring to  it  in  another  part  of  the  same 
number,  as  containing  ••'  our  own  senti- 
ments J."  In  fact,  to  those  who  know  any 
thing  of  the  Med.- Chirurgical  Review,  it 
must  be  quite  superfluous  to  point  out  the 
utter  discrepancy  between  its  sentiments, 
both  as  to  persons  and  principles,  and 
those  now  advocated  in  the  same  quar- 
ter. We  are  restrained,  besides,  from 
giving  further  extracts,  partly  in  pity 
to  our  readers,  and  partly  by  this  con- 
sideration— that  to  do  so  now  would  be 
in  vain,  as,  after  the  line  of  defence  set 
up  by  Dr.  Johnson,  it  would  be  merely 
exposing  ourselves  to  be  told  that  what- 
ever we  quoted  had  been  w  ritten  by  the 
late  Dr.  Dill.  One  short  passage  more, 
however,  we  will  give,  just  to  shew 
that  we  do  not  make  these  asser- 
tions without  sufficient  grounds;  and 
the  reason  we  select  it  in  preference  to 
others  which  are  stronger,  is  because 
it,  at  all  events,  could  scarcely  have 
been  written  by  Dr.  Dill,  inasmuch  as  it 
refers  to  an  event  w  hich  took  place  six 
months  after  he  was  in  his  grave  §. 

"  Turn  which  way  we  will,  we  meet 

*  Medico-Chirurg.  Review,  Dec.  1828,  p.  305. 
t  Iilr.  Hensleigh,  of  Gloucestir-Place. 
t  Meil.-Chinirg.  Review,  April  1826,  pp. 58 1 -7. 
^  The  delivery  of  a  lecture  by  Mr.  S,  Cooper. 
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the   same  subdivisions   continually   in-  feeling's  than  those  of  anger.     From  this 

rreasing- with   the  i»rooTess   of  society,  unpleasant  view  of  tiic  subject,  however, 

Is  it  natural  to  expect  that  medicine  can  ^^^   ^^^^   j^,  ^^^^  ^^^^-^^   -^   ^^^^^  ^^^^_ 

resist  the  oiieration  ol   a  Jaw  so  t^cneral  .  t-v       t  i 

and    so   powerful?     It    is   not;  ami  ue  mff-       Dr.    Johnson,   it    seems,    piques 

repeat  that  the  idea  of  anuihilatimj  the  himself    upon    his    consistency  —  some 

distinctions  ofpht/sician  and  surt/eon,  is  tolerably  striking-  proofs  of  which   we 

at   once    preposterous    and    impotent."  ^^^.^   adduced-and  we    find  the  same 
Anday-ain:      Such   a  notion  arg^ues  an  ,.  .  •  i  i       i- 

utter  i-norance  of  the  natural  pro-ress  peculiar     vein    runninfr    through    this 

of  civilization,  and  the  entertainers  of  it  transaction  also.     To   Dr.  Jcdinson,  his 

might  as  Will ]iioclaiiu  at  once  that  they  controversy    with    the    Editor    of     the 

think   the    estahlishment    of    Owcnite  Lancet,  whom  he  designates  as  his  "  in- 

communities  possible*.  i  j-    •     1 1  i  i    ii"       .  ,.  • 

'  deiatigable  and  bold  contemporary,     is 

Thus,  then,  even  hampered  as  we  nc-  a   subject  now   only  to    be    mentioned 

cessarily  are  by  the  Editor  of  the  Medico-  with    "deep  regret,"    as  having    been 

ChirurgicalRevicwhavingfoundanother  "  disadvantageous  to  society  and  to  the 

on  whom  to  father  his  editorial  opinions,  profession."     But  the  Editor  of  the  Me- 

Mchave  adduced  proofs  which,  to  every  dico-ChirurgicaIReview,on  the  contrary, 

unprejudiced  mind,  must  be  convincing  says,  "  a  review  of  our  whole  conduct 

that  the  sentiments  of  that  journal,  at  during  a  five    years'  contest    with    the 

no   distant  period,  were  very    different  organ  of  professional  defamation,  har- 

from    those    now     advocated    by     Dr.  rows  up  not  a  single  unpleasant  rcflec- 

Johnson.  tion.     We  denounced  it  in  its  origin  — 

One  point  more,  and  we  have  done,  ^ve  ojijiosed  it  in  its  progress — we  defied 
Dr.  Johnson  stated  to  his  astonished  it  in  its  zenith — but  we  shall  spare  it  in 
hearers  at  the  Westminster  Society,  that  its  fall*."  How  different  this  magnifi- 
he  had  entered  into  an  arrangement  cent  fionrish  from  the  language  in  which, 
v*ith  the  Lancet;  but  in  the  account  but  a  few  nights  ago,  he  announced 
which  has  been  published  of  this,  a  good  that  he  had  sought  for  an  amnesty- 
deal  of  dressinff  has  been  had  recourse  thus  proclaiming  to  the  world  at  once 
to ;  and  the  distinct  avowal  that  overtures  his  transgressions  and  his  sufferings — his 
had  been  made  and  mutually  accepted,  repentance,  and  his  ])ardon  ! 
is  glossrd  over  in  the  luunber  of  his  To  be  sure,  all  this  is  rather  contradic- 
R«'view,whiclihassinceap]»eared,in  very  tor}- ;  but  what  of  that  ? — all  men  ought 
vague  and  general  tirms.  The  editor  of  to  be  open  to  conviction  ;  aii<l  snppcise 
the  former  j«uinial,  indeed,  ])robably  did  even  Dr.  Johnson  himself  should  iia*e 
not  thank  his  new  ally  for  this  di.splay  of  changed,  he  will  still  find  the  Editor  of 
his  candour,  being  much  too  shrewd  not  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  ready 
to  perceive  the  unen\ial)le  light  in  \>lii(-h  to  assist  him:  nay,  one  would  almost 
it  places  both  parties.  Had  we  been  suppose  he  had  anticipated  what  has 
Dr.  Johnson's  "enemies,"  as  he  is  jdeased  hap])encd,  for  that  gentleman  some 
to  insinuate,  wc  (who  have  long  been  years  ago  wrote  an  apology  for  ajtostaey, 
aware  of  the  uiiderstaiiding  alluded  to)  which  we  now  offer  in  behalf  of  our 
should  not  have  left  it  for  him  to  make  o])ponent  in  this  controversy  :— 
the  announrement ;  but  wc  suspect  that  "  When,"  says  the  Editor  of  the  Me- 
he  ha.s  been  his  own  greatest  enemy  dieo-C'liirurgical  Review,  —  "  when  a 
in  an  affair  which,  after  the  manner  he  man  changes  his  ])arly,  his  tenets,  or 
had  bet  n  trampled  in  the  dust  by  his  his  ju-ofessioiis,  he  lays  himself  open  to 
opponent,  is  calculated    to  excite  oilier  the  charge  of  inconsistcney,  and  sonie- 

•  Med.  (  hir.  Uev.,  vol.  xriil-  pp.  '.•25  and  2X.  •  Ibid.  vol.  x.  Jan.  iy.*l»,  p.  49e. 
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times  of  more  serious  insinuations;  but 
for  our  own  parts  we  see  no  cause  for 
censure  in  such  cases,  unless  the  motives 
which  prompt  to  the  chanj^e  of  senti- 
ment be  proved  to  be  coiTU])t.  Muta- 
bility is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing' 
characters  of  the  human  mind  ;  and 
where  is  the  man  who  has  resolutely 
clung  to  the  same  opinions  through 
life  *?"  ^Vhere,  indeed  ?  we  echo ; — and 
wlio,  we  farther  ask,  could  reasonably 
require  more  consistency  from  Dr.  James 
Johnson  than  from  tlie  author  of  this 
passage  ? 

It  is  rather  a  puzzling  case  for  our 
contemporary,  certainly,  to  maintain 
the  consistency  to  which  he  lays  claim, 
and  yet  keep  on  terms  both  with 
the  Lancet  and  Gazette.  But  as  there 
evidently  is  inconsistency  somewhere, 
he  has  valorously  charged  it  against 
this  journal,  inasmuch  as  at  one  time 
"  not  one  word  was  ever  uttered  to 
his  disparagement ;"  whereas  of  late 
we  have  lost  "  no  opportunities  of  cen- 
suring and  even  abusing-  him."  But, 
he  says,  "  there  are  reasons  for  these 
things,"  and  then  jiroceeds  to  assign 
a  motive  for  our  conduct — namely,  the 
understanding  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  Lancet  and  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review,  and  the  consequent 
"  arrest  of  all  feeling  of  enmity  between 
the  two  journals."  This  representation 
of  the  circumstances,  as  given  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  constitutes  a  curious  combina- 
tion of  truth  as  to  facts,  and  fallacy  as  to 
inferences ;  he  is  right  in  connecting  our 
opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Me- 
dico-Chirurgical  Review  with  the  treaty 
of  peace  between  that  journal  and  the 
Lancet  (though  we  positively  deny  that 
any  ex])ressions  to  which  the  term 
"abuse"  can  be  applied  with  justice, 
have  ever  escaped  us  regarding  him)  — 
but  he  is  wrong  in  adducing  this  as 
an  illustration  of  any  liostility  to  him 
personally,  or  of  any  inconsistency  on 
our   part;    indeed,    it   proves  just  the 

»  Jicd.  Cliir.  Kcv.  vol.ix.  j).  oJl. 


reverse  as  to  tlie  latter.  Thus: —  Wak- 
ley  establishes  a  journal  containing  cer- 
tain principles  :  —  Dr.  James  Johnson 
opposes  those  principles,  and  invokes 
heaven  and  earth  against  them.  We 
also  conduct  a  journal  on  political  prin- 
ciples opposed  to  those  of  the  Lancet ; 
and  of  course  we  do  attack  our  opponent, 
and  do  not  attack  him  who  is  fighting 
by  our  side.  But  in  process  of  time  tl)e 
courage  of  our  ally,  like  that  of  Bob 
Acres,  "  oozes  out  at  the  tips  of  his 
fingers,"  so  that  his  pen  cannot  indite  a 
single  sentence  in  support  of  the  cause 
lie  had  embraced ;  and,  after  a  little 
vacillation,  he  fairly  goes  over  to  the 
enemy,  and  advocates  the  doctrines  he 
had  formerly  denounced  in  terms  far 
less  measured  than  any  we  ever  employ- 
ed. Now  we  do  not  war  with  persons^ 
but  with  opinions.  We  have  from  the 
beginning  been  opposed  to  the  Lancet, 
not  because  it  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Wakley,  but  because  we  disapproved  of 
his  principles  on  many  great  questions 
connected  with  our  profession.  Dr. 
Jolnison  has  now  embraced  those  prin- 
ciples, and  therefore  we  equally  oppose 
him.  There  is  inconsistency,  certainly, 
in  all  this,  but  it  lies  not  with  us*. 

Now  as  we  are  in  reality  very  good- 
natured  personages,  for  all  that  the 
members  of  the  triple  alliance  may  say, 
we  shall  help  the  Doctor  out  of  the 
dilemma.  Let  him  cease  to  play  second 
to  Wakley — or,  in  the  language  of  this 
worthy,  in  once  likening-  our  contempo- 
rary to  the  "^icar  of  Bray— let  him  cease 
to  be  one  "  who  now  preaches  doctrines 
w  hich  he  formerly  denounced  as  damna- 
ble heresiesf  ;" — let  him  not  step  for- 
M  ard  to  distract  the  profession  with  his 
visionaiy  doctrines  of  levelling-,  whether 
nptvards  or  downwards; — let  him  con-  J' 
tinue  to  make  his  journal  that  accumu- 
lation of  facts  which  has  gained  for  it 

•  If  our  statements  regarding  the  sentiments 
formerly  entertained  by  the  Editors  of  the  Lancet 
and  tVed.-C/iir.  Rev.  for  each  other  be  called  in 
question,  we  shall  publish  parallel  passages  from 
the  two  journals  in  illustration.— Ei>.  Gaz. 

t  Lancet  to  Dr.  Johnson,  vol.  xi.  p.  46. 
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tlie  extensive  circulation  Mhich  it  has, 
and  wliich,  thus  conducted,  v.e  hope  it 
will  ever  maintain  ;— let  him  do  this,  and 
M'c  shall  he  kinder  to  him  than  his  for- 
mer tormentor;  for  without  waiting- for 
any  "overtures,"  we  shall  bless  him 
with  the  mercv  of  our  silence;  and  while 
we  shall  ag-ain  be  able  to  respect  him  as 
an  editor,  we  shall  suffer  his  little  say- 
ings and  doings  as  an  individual  to 
follow,  undisturbed,  their  natural  course 
into  oblivion. 

To  conclude :  till  Dr.  Johnson  can 
prove  that  all  the  passages  we  have 
cjuoted,  and  many  more  besides,  were 
written  bv  Dr.  Dill — both  those  which 
were  ])ublished  before  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  tliose  after  he  was  dead, — and 
farther,  till  he  can  satisfy  us  that  a  man 


may  at  once  be  the  editor  and  not  the  edi- 
tor of  his  own  journal, — we  must  disallow 
his  claims  to  having  '*  resolutely  clung 
to  tlie  same  opinions  through  life  ;" 
and  hold,  tiiat  whatever  his  merits 
as  a  reformer  may  be,  that  of  con- 
sistency does  not  rank  among  them. 
As  to  the  rest,  he  may  get  the  Lancet, 
and  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
and  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review, 
to  su])port  him ;  he  may  go  to  all  the 
societies  in  London  in  succession,  to 
make  orations  against  us  ;  but  while  his 
name,  which  is  stamped  npon  the  title- 
page  of  his  Review,  as  editor,  remains 
uneftaced  by  his  rhetoric,  we  still  shall 
say  to  him  — 

"Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  the  bond, 
"  Tliou  but  offeQ(l''st  thy  lungs  to  talk  so  loud." 


INSULT  OFFERED  by  the  LANCET 
TO  GENERAL  PRACTITIONERS. 

We  want  words  to  express  the  disgust 
wliich  has  been  excited  in  our  minds  by 
the  perusal  of  a  paragraph  in  the  Lan- 
cet of  last  week,  addressed  to  the  "  Sur- 
geons and  Apothecaries  of  this  metro- 
polis." It  is  but  one  paragraph,  and 
yet  contains  a  quadruple  falsehood. 
First,  a  sentence  is  quoted,  and  attri- 
buted to  a  gentleman,  who,  so  far  as 
we  know,  never  read  it — but  that  is 
his  affair;  secondly,  it  is  given  in 
the  Lancet  as  if  it  had  been  editorial  in 
the  Gazette,  though  the  passage  is  from 


the  letter  of  a  correspondent  ;  third- 
ly, it  is  quoted  as  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  opinions  which  the  writer  in  the 
Gazette  argues  against;  fourthly,  the 
passage,  as  it  appears  in  the  Lancet,  is  a 
FOKGEKY — tlie  words  and  meaning  be- 
ing totally  changed  to  effect  the  pur- 
pose of  misrepresentation  !  The  posi- 
tion of  our  con-cspondent  was,  that  if 
matters  had  been  properly  arranged,  the 
College  of  Pliysicians  should  have 
licensed  as  physicians  those  \\  iiom  the 
present  law  has  sent  to  Apolheearies'- 
liall  for  their  qualification  to  ])ractisc 
physic. 


Here  is  the  original  passage,  as  given         Here  is  the  forged  passage,  as  given 
ill  the  Gazette  of  December  21  :—  in  the  Lancet  of  last  week  : — 


"  Instead  of  200 licentiate  physicians, 
l(MK)  surgeons,  and  more  than  21KK>  apo- 
thecaries, all  engaged  in  the  jtraetice  of 
]iliysic  in  London — for  which,  however, 
the  fii-st  2iM)  only  are  osteunihli/  niuiVi- 
fied  hy  appropriate  studies  and  exiiini- 
natifuis — we  should  have  some  15()0  or 
2tKX)  iiiiysicians  of  holh  classes,  4tM) 
surgeons  at  tlic  outside,  and  some  three 
or  four  hniidred  a|iolliccaries,  «;•  jirojiirlii 
ttliuiileil  ftfuirmaciijio/iU.i."  —  .Mtilical 
('((zelU;  Dec.  21,  p.  447. 


"  What  is  tiie  language  held  in  the 
Excrescence  of  last  week:' — "  hy,  that 
'  out  of  upwards  of  three  thousand  two 
hundred  licentiate  ])hysiciaiis,  surgeons 
and  npotlieciiries,  all  engaged  in  the 
])raclice  of  jihysic  in  London,  two  hun- 
dred only  areosteiisilily  <|iiali(ied  by  aii- 
jiropriale  studies  and  e.xaniinatiuiis.  'I  he 
tMo  hundred  who  only  an'  dsieiisibly 
qnalidetl  to  practise  by  iippropriate  stu- 
dies and  examinations,  are  the  licentiate 
physitiaus.'" — Lancet,  Dee.  2b,  p.  631. 


o40  A  "  senator" — MORE  "  CONSISTENCY    —AND  THE  "  BALLOT. 


The  forged  quotation,  which  was 
copied — of  course  inadvertently — into 
the  Observer,  Chronicle,  and  Post,  is  ac- 
companied, in  the  Lancet,  by  aii  address 
to  g-eneral  practitioners  against  this  jour- 
nal. "  Mark  this  language,  (says  he)  sur- 
•geons  and  apothecaries  of  this  metropolis ! 
You  are  here  denounced  to  the  public,  by 
this  reptile  of  awriter,  as  incapable  of  dis- 
charging-the  duties  of  your  profession." 
Now  wc,  too,  appeal  to  the  g-eneral  prac- 
titioners both  of  the  metropolis  and  all 
England — and  weask  who  is  the  "reptile" 
that  slanders  you  ? — he  who  treats  you  as 
if  you  were  fools  and  knaves,  or  he  who 
treats  you  as  men  of  education,  intelli- 
gence, and  morality  ?  The  Editor  of  the 
Lancet  assumes  that  you  are  either  fools 
or  knaves — fools  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
literary  swindling  so  gross  and  pal- 
pable as  his,  or  knaves  to  approve  of 
trickery,  falsehood,  and  forgery.  Look 
at  the  above,  and  answer  us :  is  it 
not  supposing  you  are  little  better 
than  imbecile,  to  imagine  that  the 
expressions  of  a  correspondent  of  the 
Gazette  can  be  palmed  off  upon  you 
as  editorial?  and  is  it  not  an  insult 
to  you,  on  the  part  of  the  Lancet,  to 
represent  that  arguments  in  your 
favour,  and  against  the  College  of 
Physicians,  had  been  adduced  against 
your  interests,  and  in  favour  of  that 
College  ?  Is  it  not  assuming  you  to  be 
knaves,  to  think  that  you  can  be  pleased 
with  the  grossest  perversion  of  all  truth 
— with  being  told  that  we  are  conserva- 
tives in  the  worst  sense  of  that  word, 
and  opposed  to  all  reform ; — we  who 
are  striving  with  all  our  might  against 
the  monopoliesof  the  Corporate  bodies; — 
we  who  contend  that  the  path  to  the 
highest  places  should  be  open  to  all, 
and  the  prospect  of  attaining  them  held 
out  to  all  as  an  object  of  their  ambition  ? 
Is  this  being  anti-reformere  ?  Is  this 
being  illiberal  ?  Is  this  being- desirous 
.of  trampling  on  your  rights  ?  Is  tljis 
denouncing  you  "  as  incapable  of  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  your  profession?" 


If  not,  why  then  arc  we  accused  of  all 
this?  We  will  tell  you  in  a  word  :  the 
Lancet  hates  and  fears  us  ;  many  now 
buy  the  Gazette  who  formerly  bought 
his  journal ;  —  in  this  consists  the 
whole  secret !  Wakley  instituted  a 
thing  of  his  own,  which  he  called  a 
College  ;  we  denounced  it  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  thus  prevented  it  from 
succeeding!  An  attempt,  supported  by 
ignorant  and  hot-headed  men,  is  now 
made  to  get  it  up  under  a  new  name. 
The  "  One  Faculty,"  as  explained  in 
the  Lancet,  is  but  the  ghost  of  the 
Collegium  Wakleyanum!  Let  it  not 
for  shame  be  said  that  you  suffered 
yourselves  to  be  bamboozled  by  a 
cozening  knave,  who  treats  you  as  if 
he  thought  you  capable  of  believing 
any  thing.  We  put  the  means  of 
judging  before  you:  we  tell  you  the 
passage  alluded  to  in  the  Lancet,  as 
by  the  Editor  of  this  journal,  was  not 
editorial ;  and  that,  instead  of  arguing 
in  favour  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
it  was  arguing-  against  the  College  of 
Physicians  :  all  this  yon  will  find  to  be 
the  fact,  by  refemng  to  the  Gazette  of 
December  21st.  As  to  the  rest,  you 
have  only  to  compare  the  passage  above 
given  from  the  Gazette  with  the  forgery 
from  the  Lancet — you  can  see  ^hat  they 
are  totally  different ;  and  you  can  also 
see  that  making  a  false  quotation  was  the 
act  of  a  dishonest  man,  and  that  his 
object  was  to  impose  upon  you.  If  yoa 
wish  to  he  deceived,  and  become  the 
dupes  of  an  adventurer,  who  looks  upon 
you  as  his  prey — read  the  Lancet,  and 
believe  it ;  if  not,  open  your  eyes  to  its 
true  character.     We  appeal  to  vou  as 

CONFIDENTLY    AS    AVaKLEY     CAN     DO; 

WE  ONLY  ASK  YOU  TO  HEAR  BOTH  SIDES, 
AND  JUDGE   BETWEEN   US. 


A  «  SENATOR"  — BIORE  "  CONSIS- 
TENCY"—AND  THE  "BALLOT." 

The  members  of  the  Westminster' Me- 
dical Society  are  thiij  evening  to  be  called 
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upon  to  decide,  wlietlier  the  ballot,  an- 
nounced one  evening-,  taken  the  next, 
and  confirmed  on  the  tliird — ;U1  \\  ithout 
opposition — was,  or  was  not,  an>  ballot 
at  all.  The  motion  for  this  wise  pur- 
pose is  to  be  made  bv  Dr.  Epps,  one  of 
the  "  ])rovisioiial  senators"  (there  is  no- 
thing like  a  sounding  epithet  that  fills 
the  mouth)  —  "provisional  senators"  of 
Waklev's  Collcg-c ;  and  it  is  to  be 
seconded  by  Dr.  James  Johnson,  who 
attended  when  the  ballot  was  taken — 
who  himself,  not  expecting  to  be  beaten, 
actually  voted — and  llius  recognized  the 
legality  of  the  measure,  which  now, 
finding  himself  in  the  minority,  he  at- 
tempts to  nulJily.  Commend  us  to  con- 
sistency, say  we !  We  uiidcrstand  that, 
in  the  event  of  Dr.  Epps  and  Dr.  John- 
son carrying  their  jnotion,  it  is  intended 
to  foll(»w  it  up  by  a  vote,  to  determine 
on  the  expulsion  or  non-cxpulsiou  of 
the  late  Mr.  James  Lambert 

By  the  w  ay,  it  is  amusing  to  observe 
Waklev's  sudden  horror  of  the  ballot. 
Does  he  imagine,  because  the  public  did 
not  aflect  his  Sunday  "  Ballot,"  and  let 
it  cx])irc  of  inanition,  that  the  very  word 
is  to  be  abhorred,  and  the  practice  of 
balloting  put  down  ?  In  all  such  cases 
ns  the  present,  we  advise  the  members  of 
the  Sf»ciety  to  insist  upon  a  ballot,  as 
they  njay  then  vote  as  they  feel  dispos- 
ed, without  the  possibility  of  being 
made  the  subjects  of  Mr.  W'akley's  in- 
famous system  of  intimidation.  As  to  the 
result  of  the  vote  making  the  slightest 
iliffercnce  on  the  ulterior  arrangements, 
that  is  <piite  «iut  of  the  question  ;  but  it 
were  just  as  w<  11  for  the  charactcrof  the 
Society  that  it  should  not  voluntarily 
and  deliberately  stultify  itself 

FRENCH  MEDICAL  NEWS. 

M.  ]\<ii'i.  w,  SI  nfiarmaririi,  has  ]h'cu  ap- 
poiiitril  I'nsicleiil  of  ihr  Academie  de 
i\Iedc(ine  for  the  ensiling  year.  M. 
Or/iiadrcliii)  (I  being  a  ('aii<lidat<(tlioii^h 
ui'xt  ill  rotalioii),  on  (lie  ]d)-;t  of  his  oc- 
(.•Mj)ations  as  Dean  of  the  I'aeully. 


The  vacancy  left  by  M.  Boyer  in  the 
Academie  des  Sciences  will  be  contested 
by  M.  Breschet  and  M.  Roux — phvsio- 
logy  versus  surgery.  It  will  be  lenum- 
bered  that  M.  Breschet  was  a  principal 
competitor  on  a  former  occasion,  when 
M.  Double  was  successful. 

The  chair  of  Delpech  (clini/jiie  vhi. 
rurfficalej,  at  Montpelier,  has  not  vet 
been  disposed  of  Tne  concours  for  it 
was  to  have  taken  place  on  the  loth 
ult.,  but  it  has  been  postponed,  owing  to 
some  formality,  for  two  months  longer. 
There  are  several  candidates  in  the 
field. 

M.  Broussais  made  rather  a  curious 
assertion  (curious  as  coming  from  him), 
in  his  last  opening  lecture.  He  pro- 
nounced all  t/ieorie.t  in  medicine  to  be 
mere  chimeras,  and  that  /ac/A- alone  were 
w  orthy  of  attention.  But  the  dogmas  of 
M.  Broussais,  uttered  from  his  profes- 
sorial  chair,  have  no  longer  the  force 
they  had  ten  years  ago,  when  they  came 
from  the  Val-de-Gracc. 


THE  LATE  BAROxX  BOYER*. 


Alexis  Bover  was  born  on  the  first  of 
March,  1757,  at  Uzerches,  in  the  Li- 
mousin. His  parents  were  in  very  hum- 
ble circumstances — sufHcientl>-  so,  at 
least,  to  afford  a  strong  contrast  between 
an  origin  so  ])lain  and  a  career  so  dis- 
tinirnislied  ;  and  it  would  no  doubt  be 
highly  interesting  to  trace  the  particu- 
lars of  the  early  life  of  one  who  had  to 
contend  with  difficulties  like  tliose 
whicii  must  have  lain  in  his  path,  and 
w  hich  he  so  successfully  overcame.  But, 
unfortunately,  M.  Bover  was  not  fond 
of  speaking  of  himself,  and  we  are  left 
to  gather  the  history  f>f  his  life  from  the 
series  of  his  labours. 

It  is  certain  that  he  was  not  origi- 
nally destined  for  the  medical  jiroles- 
sion  ;  he  jtast  the  first  years  of  his 
voiith  at  the  business  of  a  notary.  We 
know  not  the  moti\es  of  the  change, 
but  we  find  him  presejitly  a|)])renticed 
to  a  countiv  surgeon.  In  no  loni,^  lime 
he  came  t(»  Paris,  greedy  for  seience,biit 
very  light  in  his  purse;  when  he  ar- 
rived in  the  capital  lie  lia<l  no  nion>  than 
six  louis-d'ors  in  the  world,  and  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age. 

Desault  was  at  this  time   l:i\iiig  the 

*  Alirldgcd  froin  the  Cuictte  Mcdlcsle. 
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foundation  of  his  subsequent  fair.e,  liy 
his  much-admii-ed  courses  of  anatomy. 
Boycr  was  one  of  his  most  diligent  pu- 
pils ;  and  the  teacher,  who  was  a  man 
of  discernment,  chose  him  to  assist  in  the 
business  of  the  lecture-room,  as  he  after- 
Avards  made  choice  of  Bichat  to  prepare 
liis  clinical  lectures.  At  the  same  time 
Boyer  attended  also  the  College  of  Sur- 
g^cry ;  he  was  an  eleve  of  the  practical 
school,  and  carried  off  many  prizes  by 
the  Concours.  He,  with  a  few  others 
of  his  standing-,  was  allotted  a  special 
place  in  the  theatre  during-  the  courses ; 
but  these  select  pupils  were  obliged  to 
assist,  and  to  be  always  ready  in  case  a 
question  was  put  to  them.  One  day,  as 
Louis  was  lecturing  on  physiology, 
Boyer,  who  had  often  heard  this  course 
before,  and  had  it  almost  by  heart,  was 
listlessly  looking  about  him,  with  bis 
e^es  directed  to  any  place  rather  than 
to  the  chair.  "  Sir,"  said  Louis  to  him 
suddenly,  "what  have  I  been  saying?" 
Boyer,  taken  by  surprise,  had  scarcely 
heard  the  last  words ;  but  gnessing  at 
them,  he  repeated  not  only  what  the 
professor  had  just  then  said,  but  a  good 
deal  of  what  was  to  follow.  "  I  per- 
ceive," said  Louis  with  a  smile,  "  that 
the  gentleman  is  a  prophet ;  he  divines 
w  hat  I  have  to  say  !" 

Eleven  j^ears  soon  passed  over  in  this 
way.  Boyer  was  thirty,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  concours  Chirurgien  gag- 
nattt  niaitrise  to  La  Charite.  He  now 
opened  his  own  courses  of  anatomy  and 
pnysiology,  and  began  to  amass  the 
materials  of  his  Traite  (VAnatomie. 
Nor  did  he  neglect  surgery.  He  wrote, 
for  the  last  prize  offered  by  the  Aca- 
dem}^  a  memoir  "  On  the  best  form  of 
needles  for  the  reunion  of  wounds,  and 
the  ligature  of  vessels ;"  but  the  Aca- 
demy was  broken  up  before  the  ])rize 
was  adjudged  :  the  paper  has  been  ])ub- 
lished  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society 
of  Emulation.  He  was  also  a  contri- 
butor to  the  journals  of  Fourcroy  and  of 
Desault ;  and  among  the  articles  from 
liis  pen  about  this  time  were,  the  me- 
moii-  on  Amputation  of  the  Penis,  on  a 
New  Method  of  Introducing  the  CEso- 
phagean  Sound,  &c. 

The  revolution,  which  produced  such 
sweeping  changes  in  all  the  old  insti- 
tutions of  France,  did  not  pass  by  Boyer 
without  altering  in  some  degree  his  cir- 
cumstances. The  place  he  held  in  La 
Charite  was  aboHslied ;  La  Charite  it- 
self became  L'Unite ;    and  Bo3-er,  in- 


stead of  his  former  post,  had  now  only 
the  title  of  Chirnrgieii-adjoint ;  but 
upon  the  creation  of  tlie  Ecole  de  Sante, 
he  was  appointed  conjoint  professor  of 
operative  medicine,  and  subsequently 
obtained  the  chair  of  Clinique  externe. 

About  this  period  (1797-99)  was  pub- 
lished bis  Traite  (fAnatumie,  in  four 
volumes,  a  wojk  which  reached  its  fourth 
edition  in  1820.  Circumstances  were 
now  favoin-able  for  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation ;  the  courses  and  clinical  lectures 
of  the  school  were  attended  by  large  and 
studious  classes ;  but  thei-e  was  still 
wanting  for  those  practitioners  who  had 
gone  into  the  world  the  means  of  keep- 
ing* u])  the  piogress  of  their  acquire- 
ments throug^i  the  only  mode  suited  for 
the  purpose — professional  journals.  The 
revolution,  which  had  done  good  service 
to  the  political  press,  had  struck  a  mor- 
tal blow  on  the  m  dical  periodicals. 
Desault's  journal  died  witli  him;  Four- 
croy's  no  longer  appeared  ;  and  the  old 
Journal  de  Medecine,  begun  in  1754, 
had  perished  in  year  2,  of  the  new  aera. 
It  was  revived,  however,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Corvisart,  Leroux,  and  Boyer  ; 
and  this  was  the  journal  which,  in  1818, 
chang'ed  its  title  to  that  of  the  Nouveau 
Journal  de  3Iedeciiie,  and  is  at  present 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Archives 
Generales.  Boyer  did  not  do  much  for 
it,  except  at  the  connuencenient ;  he  was 
soon  too  mnch  occupied  with  his  profes- 
sional avocations,  and  particularly  with 
his  lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Bones, 
which  now  form  volumes  iii.  and  iv.  of 
his  Traite  des  Maladies  C'hirurgicales. 

Boyer  was  surgeon  to  the  First  Cou- 
sul ;  he  was  afterwards  appointed  first 
surgeon  to  the  Emperor,  and  accompa- 
nied his  illustrious  patient  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  first  war  of  Poland,  which 
were  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 
This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  the 
Professor  served  from  home — if  we  ex- 
cept his  journey  into  Spain,  wlnther  he 
went  to  o])erate  on  the  Duke  of  Albu- 
fera  for  an  anal  fistula.  It  was  proba- 
bly after  the  Polish  campaign  that  he 
was  created  a  Baron  of  the  Empire ;  but 
he  never  adopted  the  title,  and  only 
smiled  when  the  patients  in  the  hospital 
wished  to  pay  their  court  to  him  by 
greeting'  him  with  it. 

At  the  restoration  he  was  appointed 
surgeon  to  the  king;  and  was  so  much 
in  favour,  that  he  was  consulted  confi- 
dentially by  the  government  in  1817, 
regarding  a  project  of  re-organizi»gthe 
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niodifal  j)rofession  in  France.  The  pa- 
jK'i-  wliicli  he  drew  up  on  the  subject  was 
recciitiv  laid  Lelbrc  the  Acadoniv  by  M. 
Doulile.  Besides  several  a<ticles  con- 
tributed to  the  Dictioniiaire  des  Sciences 
Medieales,  M.  Boyer  now  found  leisure 
to  compose  his  Truite  dc-:  ^laladies  Chi- 
ruryicales,  a  work  which,  tjiough  run- 
ning- Ui  eleven  volumes,  has  liad  such 
success  as  to  secure  the  sale  of  four 
editions. 

In  the  year  1825,  upon  the  death  of 
Deschanij)s,  M.  Boyer  succeeded  both 
to  the  chief  suri^-eoncy  of  LaChariteand 
to  the  vacant  chair  in  the  Institute, — 
which  may  be  considered  as  tlie  hig-hest 
]K»int  attainable  by  the  ambition  of  a 
medical  man  iu  I'Vance.  He  was  at 
this  time  in  his  68th  year,  a  g-ood  deal 
liroken  up  b>-  the  labours  of  his  ])reecd- 
iug  life.  He  latterly  lost  much  of  that 
vivacity  whicli  had  been  ])eculiar  to 
liini :  he  grew  corpulent,  and  never  went 
abroad  exee])t  in  his  carriage — a  cir- 
cumstance which  contributed  visibly  to 
enfeeble  bin)  in  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
oi'der  of  which  he  died.  This  was 
nt'phritis,  which  sacked  him  occasionally 
with  pain.  During  one  <if  these  vi(dent 
jjarox^sms,  no  less  than  90  leeches  were 
a])plied  to  him  at  his  own  request;  but 
lie  was  unable  to  sustain  so  great  a  loss 
of  blood :  he  died  in  the  course  of  two 
days,  on  the  1 8th  of  November,  1833,  in 
a  state  of  general  collapse.  His  last 
wishes  were  impressed  \»ith  that  mo- 
desty aiul  love  ftf  sim])licity  vvliich  cha- 
racterized his  uhob-  life.  He  refpiested 
that  no  discf)urse  should  1«"  pronounced 
over  his  toml)  bv  tin-  dcjiutations  of 
tliose  learned  bodies  of  wliicli  he  was  a 
mend>er:  and  his  desire  was  religiously 
comiilied  with. 

M.  Boyer  has  left  one  son,  M.  P. 
Boyer,  an  tvjrlije.  of  the  faculty,  and 
surgeon  to  the  IIn])ital  des  Veneriens; 
and  a  daughter,  who  is  the  wife  of  M. 
Roux,  of  La  C'harite. 


UOYAF,  SOCIETY. 


i)n  the  supposed  Poicert  nf  Suction  nf'  the  Com. 
inon  I^ech.     By  Tiios.  A.  Knioiit,  Emj. 

From  «ibscrvinij  the  fccbkni  ss  of  the  mus- 
cular  force  ixliibited  by  the  U-celi  in  its 
progressive  movements  Uiroiipli  the  water, 
the  author  was  led  to  doubt  it.s  posses.sinjjf 
the  powers  of  suction  that  are  so  univer- 
sallv  ascribed  to  it.     A  fact,  wbieli  came 


linder  his  notice  above  sixty  years  ago,  of 
considerable  loss  of  blood  from  the  leg 
following  the  bite  of  a  vigorous  leech, 
suggested  to  him  tlie  idea  that  the  animal 
might  become  filled  with  blood  simi)ly  by 
the  injection  of  its  body,  in  eonsecjuenec 
of  tlie  ini])ctus  with  wliieb  tlie  blood  is 
made  to  fluw  into  it  from  the  part  bitten; — 
an  im])ctus  which  lie  imagines  may  be  oc- 
ea.»^ioned  by  the  inlioduction  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  venom.  He  considers  the  irrita- 
tion which  often  accompanies  the  bite  of 
a  leech  a.s  corroborating  this  hypothesis: 
he  admits,  however,  that  the  inflammation 
excited  by  tlic  sting  of  a  bee  or  a  wasj)  is 
attended  with  efleets  of  a  totally  oppo.^ite 
kind;  for,  in  that  case,  the  blood,  instead 
of  having  a  tendency  to  flow,  stagnates 
around  the  jioint  where  the  poison  has 
been  instilled. 


GUY'S  HOSPITAL— SLANl)r:ilS  OF 
THE  LANCET. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  Editor  of  the  Lancet  not  having  in- 
serted the  foUowing  letter,    I   yenture    to 
send  it  to  you  for  insertion. 

Your  ob-'dicnt  servant, 

A  Giv's  PtPiu 
Dec.  28,  1833. 

[The  following  is  the  letter  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Lancet;  and  though 
seldom  choosing  to  interfere  in  such  mat- 
ters, yet  havinar  jierused  the  attack  and 
defence  to  which  it  refei"s,  we  must  say 
that  a  more  malignant  slander,  or  more 
shuflling  attem]tt  to  justify  it,  we  never 
perused.  AV'e  therefore  give  insertion  to 
the  just  ex)>ressions  of  inditjnation  with 
which  the  "  Pui>il  of  Guy's"  throws  i)ack' 
his  calumnies  on  his  dastardly  opponent. — 
Ed.  Gaz.] 

To  the  FAlitirr  of  the  Lancet. 

Srn, 
YovR  informer  has  told  yon  a  falsehood — 
my  ol>ject  is  to  tell  you  the  truth.  The 
one  perhaj>s  may  not  serve  your  purpose  so 
well  as  the  other,  and  yon  will  therefore 
probably  not  insert  this  communication. 

The  length  if  time  he  has  been  engaged 
in  scraping  together  instances  of  casual 
failing  in  the  medical  oflieers  of  (iuy's 
Hospital,  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  your 
supporters,  has  enabled  him,  in  his  capa- 
city of  spy  and  informer,  to  give  you  four 
op"pi>rlnnilies  of  slandering  these  identic- 
men.     With  onlv  mie  of  these  liave  I  to  do. 
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You  state  that  Mr.  Key  "  clandestinely" 
performed  an  operation  of  some  impor- 
tance, with  "  only  his  favourite  pupils" 
present.  The  following  are  the  circum- 
stances, which  your  purveyor  doubtless 
-  knows  as  well  as  myself. 

A  little  girl  was  admitted  into  the  hos- 
pital with  stone  in  the  bladder.  The  sur- 
geon (Mr.  Key),  desirous  to  avoid,  if  pos- 
sible, the  employment  of  the  knife,  found, 
after  several  trials,  that  he  could  not  re- 
move it  l)y  other  means,  on  accoiint  of  its 
size  ;  and  was  therefore  comjielled  to  have 
recourse  to  lithotomy.  Being  also  un- 
willing to  leave  her  in  the  pitiable  plight 
so  often  witnessed  after  the  usual  mode  of 
operating  on  females,  he  determined  on  the 
high  operation.  This  was  publicly  known, 
because  iiublicly  stated,  to  all  the  pupils 
about  the  hospital;  and  the  day  for  the 
operation  was  fixed.  It  being,  however, 
stated  to  him,  that  on  that  day  the  pupils 
"were  engaged,  and  would  be  prevented 
from  seeing  the  operation,  he  consented  to 
defer  the  operation  till  the  following  day 
(Wednesday),  as  it  could  be  postponed 
without  sacrificing  either  the  feelings  or 
the  safety  of  the  patient.  The  notice  of 
the  operation,  and  of  the  day,  was  affixed 
as  usual  on  the  public  boards  of  the  hos- 
pital. The  "  favourite  ])upils"  consisted 
of  the  whole  class  attending  the  summer 
practice  of  the  hospital. 

Your  informer  has  failed,  as  indeed 
might  be  expected,  to  communicate  the 
successful  issue  of  the  operation,  knowing 
that  the  suppression  of  any  fact  at  all  cre- 
ditabltj  to  the  officers  of  Guy's  Hospital  is 
as  accejitable  to  you  as  a  positive  falsehood. 
I  do  not  send  you  this  letter  in  order  to 
put  your  readers  generally  in  possession  of 
the  truth — of  that  they  are  equally  re- 
gardless as  yourself : — you  provide  the  pol- 
luted banquet,  and  they  devour  it ; — but 
an  honest  man  may  happen  to  look  into 
your  pages,  and  believe  what  he  reads.  To 
such  a  one  I  address  myself;  and  should 
you  refuse  insertion  to  this  note,  I  shall 
forthwith  send  it  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Medical  Gazette,  whose  readers  are 
gentlemen,  and  whose  object  is  to  encou- 
rage truth — not  defamation. 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

A  Pupil  of  Guy's. 
Dec.  22,  1833. 


NOTE  FROM  DR.  GRANT. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  the  Medical  Gazette  of  the  21st  in- 
stant,  I  observe   an  announcement  of  a 


work  by  mc  on  Comparative  Anatomy, 
illustrated  by  engravings,  as  about  to 
appear. 

I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  that  announce- 
ment is  made  without  my  authority,  and 
that  I  have  no  immediate  prospect  of  com- 
manding leisure  for  the  publication  .of 
such  a  work. — I  remain,  sir. 

Yours,  &.C. 

R.  E.  Gkant. 

10,  Seymour  Place,  North, 
Dec.  31,  1833. 

[The  announcement  alluded  to  was  co- 
pied from  another  journal. — Ed.  Gaz.] 


NEW  MEDICAL  WORKS. 

The  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  and  Che- 
mical Science,  No.  12.     8vo.  3s.  6d.  sd. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  No.  118. 
8vo.  6s.  sd. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Practice 
of  Medicine.  By  John  Dowson,  M.  D. 
I2mo.  4s.  6d.  sd. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  OF  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortality,  Dec.  31,  1833. 


Abscess 

1 

Hooping-Cough 

4 

Age  and  Deliility  . 

24 

InHamination 

27 

Apoplexy 

8 

Bowels  &Stom 

ach 

3 

Asthma 

9 

Brain 

2 

Cancer 

1 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

s 

Chil.lbirth     . 

5 

Insanity 

'i 

Consumption 

62 

Liver,  diseased 

2 

Convulsions 

31 

Measles 

24 

Dentition  or  Teethin 

?  4 

Bliscarriage  . 

1 

Dropsy 

"13 

Mortification 

t 

Dropsy  on  the  Brain 

10 

Paralysis 

2 

Dropsy  on  the  Chest 

3 

Rheumatism 

1 

Fever 

6 

Small-Pox     . 

10 

Fever,  Scarlet 

8 

Spasms 

2 

Gout      . 

1 

Heart,  diseased   . 

1 

Stillborn       . 

. 

9 

Decrease  of  Burials,  a 

s  compared  with  ) 
:         .        .         .    i 
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Dec.  1833. 

THERMOMBTEn. 

Baromktkr. 

Thursday  .  26 

from  34 

to  50 

30  06  to  29-93 

Friday    .  .  27 

39 

50 

29-85 

29-69 

Saturday  .  28 

40 

47 

29-70 

29  82 

Sunday  .  .  29  • 

36 

45 

29  86 

29-76 

Monday .   .  30 

38 

52 

29-63 

29  60 

Tuesday.  .  31 

45 

54 

29-58 

29  56 

Jan.  1834. 

Wednesday   1 

36 

47 

29-72 

29-89 

Prevailing  wind,  S.W. 

Except  the  29th   ult.   and    1st  inst.  generally 
cloudy,  with  frequent  heavy  rain. 
Rain  fallen,  -55  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 
VV.  Wilson,  Printer,  57,  Skinner-Strtet,  Londoii. 
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LECTURES 

ON  THE 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Hospital, 

Br  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lecture  XIV. 
GE^'ERAT]0^. 

Time  occupied  in  the  transit  nf  the  cvum 
throui;h  the  tatlopian  tube. — Although  ini- 
prcgnation  is  consc<iuciit  immediatetu  upon 
a  succt's^ful  cojiulation,  tlie  product  of 
conception  is  not  apparent  for  many  days : 
sometime elapsiniif  before  the  newly-formed 
being  gains  the  uterine  cavity.  It  is  by 
no  means,  indeed,  accurately  determined 
how  long  the  impregnated  ovum  occupies 
in  its  transit  through  the  fallopian  tube ; 
and  I  am  inclined  myself  to  the  opinion 
that  the  ])eriod  is  not  definite,  but  varies 
in  every  instance,  and  is  extended  over  a 
considerable  ninge.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed, that  in  the  human  subject  at  least 
seventeen  or  twenty  days  elai)se  between 
tlic  moment  at  which  eoncei)tion  occurred 
and  its  lodgment  within  the  wcnnb;  and 
this  opinion  seems  to  l)e  borne  out  both 
by  human  dissections  and  observations  on 
tiie  lower  animals.  A  very  accurate  de 
.scription  is  given  by  ^\r.  Ogle — in  the 
second  \oluine  of  the  'I'ransactions  of  a 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Medical  and 
Surgical  Knowledge^)f  a  dissection  ])er 
formed  l)y  John  Hunter,  on  the  bodv  of  a 
woman  who  was  sup]> 'sed  to  liave  liecn 
impregnated  nearly  a  month  i>efore.  In 
this  instance,  no  ovum  couUI  i)e  found  ei 
iher  in  the  tulu's  or  uterus.  Professor 
Hums  says  he  has  examined  very  carcfidly 
the  uteri  of  three  women  within  the  first 
month  after  imjiregnation,  and  has  not 
319.— XIII. 


been  able  to  discover  either  ovum  or  ftetus. 
Haller  and  Vallisnieri  state,  they  were 
never  able  to  detect  the  ovum  distinctly 
in  the  u'erus  before  the  seventeenth  day  ; 
and  Blumenbach  supposes  it  does  not  be- 
gin  to  be  formed  until  the  second  week 
after  conception  ;  and  he  doubts  whether, 
before  this  time,  any  vestige  of  human 
impregnation  has  ever  been  visible. 

In  oppositon  to  these  high  authorities, 
we  have  a  ver^'  valuable  and  well-known 
case,  jiublished  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1SI7,  of  the  di-^seetion  of  a 
woman  who  died  on  the  eighth  day  after 
connexion,  and  in  whose  uterus  an  ovum 
was  discovered.  The  examination  was  eon- 
ducted  by  Sir  Everard  Home.  He  mi- 
nutely describes  the  ap))earanees,  and  gives 
a  magnified  drawing  of  the  ovum.  He  says 
it  bore  a  fair  jiroportion  to  that  represented 
by  Mr.  Hunter  as  one  of  three  weeks  after 
eimception  It  consisted  of  two  mem- 
branes, with  the  edges  turned  inwards, 
like  a  shell  of  the  genus  ii<lutii ;  and  ,on- 
tained  (besides  a  slimy  fluid)  two  globules, 
wliich  might  be  sejtarated  by  ])ressure,  but 
which  (|uickly  resumed  their  situation,  and 
were  prol)ably  the  rudiments  of  the  heart 
and  brain.  Sir  Ilverard  was  ivssistcd  by 
Mr.  Bauer,  and  employed  a  strong  mag- 
nifying power. 

If  we  rcitson  by  analogy  on  the  subject 
of  human  conception,  we  shall  be  inclined 
to  think  that  the  ovum  is  at  least  three 
weeks  afler  im])regnation  has  taken  jilaee 
before  it  enters  the  uterine  cavity;  for  in 
the  rabbit,  %v]iosc  period  of  gestation  is 
tliirty  days,  the  ovum  is  not  found  in  the 
litems  until  the  fourth  day,  according  to 
Cruickshanks,  and  the  sixth  day  accord- 
ing to  IIaiu:h;<)n:  and  in  the  shei'p,  in 
whoiii  ifestatioii  (ieeu])ies  live  months.  Hal 
ler  found  that  it  does  nut  deseend  into  the 
uterus  until  the  sevinteeth  day.  Thus, 
then,  in  tlie  human  female,  wiiovc  term  of 
gestation  is  nine  months,  we  niiicht  e\|iect 
that  more  than  seventeen  days  would  ela|>so 
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before  the  uterus  received  the  product  of 
conception  into  its  cavity. 

Changes  in  the  uterus  during  the  transit  of 
the  ovum. — During  this  transit  of  the  ovum 
through  the  fallopian  tube,  the  uterus  (if 
we  may  use  the  expression)  does  not  re- 
main an  inattentive,  idle  spectator  of  what 
is  going  forward,  but  is  busying  itself  in 
preparing  for  the  reception  of  its  expected 
guest:  it  is  perceived,  therefore,  to  under- 
go some  changes.  A  slight  increase  in  its 
general  bulk  takes  place ;  an  enlargement 
also  in  the  size  of  its  vessels,  which  admit 
an  increased  quantity  of  blood  to  circulate 
through  its  substance;  and  a  viscid  mucus 
is  secreted  in  its  cavity,  which  is  after- 
wards to  become  the  deciduous  membrane, 
and  which  is  the  first  medium  of  con- 
nexion between  the  mother  and  the  ovum. 
The  glands  situated  in  its  neck  and  mouth, 
which  before  could  scarcely  be  discerned, 
are  now  very  evident,  and  strongly  marked. 
They  take  upon  themselves  a  new  action, 
and  pour  out  a  considerable  quantity  of 
tough  gelatine;  completely  plugging  up 
the  OS  uteri,  and  preventing  the  passage  of 
any  fluid  substance  from  the  vagina  into 
the  uterine  cavity. 

Changes  in  the  ovarium. — Changes  also  are 
observed  in  that  ovarium  from  which  the 
vesicle  has  proceeded:  it  is  more  vascular 
than  the  other,  and  a  cavity  may  be  seen 
in  some  part  of  its  structure  whence  the 
ovum  has  escaped,  filled  with  coagulated 
blood;  which  in  time  becomes  organized, 
is  consolidated  into  a  part  of  the  ovarium 
itself,  and  forms  the  substance  previously 
noticed  under  the  name  of  corpus  luteum. 
I  have  before  mentioned  that  the  corpus 
luteum  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  cei'- 
tain  test  of  impregnation :  if,  therefore, 
we  should  be  called  upon  judicially,  for 
an  opinion  whether  a  particular  female  had 
been  lately  impregnated,  we  are  not  justi- 
fied in  giving  an  aflirmative  answer  merely 
because  the  ovary  contains  a  recent  corpus 
luteum  ;  although  if,  after  a  minute 
search,  we  could  not  discover  one,  nor  any 
other  strong  evidences  of  conception,  we 
might,  I  think,  be  tolerably  certain  that 
the  woman  had  not  been  lately  gravid. 

Changes  in  the  fallopian  tube. — The  fallo- 
pian tube  of  that  side  corresponding  with 
the  altered  ovarium,  is  much  more  vascular 
than  the  other— almost,  indeed,  turgid: 
and  these  four  circumstances  combined — 
the  slightly  enlarged  uterus  containing 
within  its  cavity  a  viscid  mucus — the  pe- 
culiar secretion  at  its  neck  and  mouth — 
the  corpus  luteum  in  the  vascular  ova- 
rium— and  the  turgid  state  of  the  fallo- 
pian tube — will  together  aiford  us  strong 
presumptive  proof  of  a  recent  conception, 
although  we  may  not  be  able  to  detect  an 
ovum. 

in  cases  of  plural  conception,  a  corpus 


luteum  will  be  found  corresponding  to 
each  ovum;  the  rudiments  of  which  may 
all  have  proceeded  from  one  ovarium,  or 
have  been  furnished  by  both. 

The  ovum,  during  its  passage  through  the  tube, 
is  7wt  attached  to  the  mother  by  vessels.— Dur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  ovum  through  the 
fallopian  tube,  whatever  length  of  time  is 
occupied,  it  is  not  attached  to  the  mother 
by  vascular  connexion :  for  if  it  were  to  be- 
come connected  by  vessels,  a  species  of  the 
disease  termed  extra  -uterine  conception,  would 
be  produced.  Presuming,  then,  that  it 
derives  no  nourishment  from  the  mother 
until  it  has  become  settled  in  the  uterus, 
and  a  reciprocal  vascular  communication 
commences  between  the  two  .systems,  we  can- 
not supposethat  it  grows  during  its  transit. 
1  am  decidedly  of  ojiinion  that  it  does  not 
increase  at  all  while  in  the  tube ;  but  that 
it  would  be  as  small  at  the  end  of  twenty 
days,  when  it  arrives  at  the  uterine  cavity, 
as  it  was  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  af- 
ter conception  had  taken  place.  It  might 
be  asked,  how  life  could  be  continued  to 
the  new  being,  if  it  were  perfectly  uncon- 
nected to  the  parent  ?  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  solving  this  question.  Life  is 
continued  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  was  implanted  in  it  at  the  mo- 
ment of  impregnation.  We  have  instances 
constantly  before  our  eyes,  perfectly  ana- 
logous. It  is  well  known  that  eggs  will 
retain  their  vitality  for  many  weeks,  and 
even  months  •  they  have  even  been  said  to 
have  visited  the  antipodes,  and  been 
hatched  after  their  return.  It  is  the  pos- 
session of  the  principle  of  vitality  which 
preserves  them  from  putrefaction,  as  is 
strongly  instanced  in  the  case  of  their  be- 
ing frozen :  their  vitality  is  destroyed  by 
subjecting  them  to  a  low  temperature,  and 
putrefaction  commences  immediately. 
There  is  no  greater  difiiculty  in  solving 
the  one  question — how  life  is  continued  to 
the  ovum  in  the  fallopian  tube,  than  the 
other — how  vitality  is  preserved  for  so  long 
a  period  to  the  egg.  How  long  will  not 
a  seed  retain  the  principle  of  life !  Hor- 
ticulturists tell  us  that  the  longer  some 
seeds  are  kept,  the  finer  will  be  the  plant 
produced.  Thus  it  is  well  known  that 
gardeners  keep  melon  seeds  formany  years. 
Ray,  the  naturalist,  says,  "  some  of  the 
ancients  mention  seeds  which  retained 
their  vitality  for  forty  years ;  and  I  have 
found  that  melon  seeds,  after  thirty  years, 
are  the  best  for  raising  melons." 

Signs  of  conception. — The  signs  of  a  wo- 
man having  conceived,  are  not  always  so 
strongly  marked  as  to  warrant  us  in  giv- 
ing a  positive  opinion  on  that  point.  The 
question  whether  impregnation  has  taken 
place,  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  that  can 
come  before  a  medical  man  in  the  common 
course  of  practice ;  not  only  in  regard  to 
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unmarried  females,  but  also  when  the  sub- 
ject is  a  married  woman ; — and  it  is  one 
most  difficult  to  be  solved.  The  symptoms 
mav  be  divided  into  two  classes — the  local, 
and  more  general. 

Local  symptom f.— The  local  symptoms  are 
the  followinc::  first  the  cessation  of  the 
menses.  This  usually  occurs  immediately 
on  conception  takine;  place.  If  a  woman 
become  impregnated  but  a  few  hours  be- 
fore she  expected  the  return  of  menstrua- 
tion, by  the  regular  law  of  nature,  the  dis- 
charge would  be  suspended.  But  this  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  an  universal  obser- 
vation, or  free  from  numerous  exceptions; 
for  I  have  already  mentioned  that  most 
physiologists  of  the  present  day  concur  in 
the  opiniim  that  the  menses  may  be  secret- 
ed for  one  or  two  periods  after  the  woman 
has  conceived :  in  which  ea.se,  however, 
the  discharge  is  usually  scanty  in  tjuan- 
titv,  and  is  suj)poscd  to  i)roceed  only  from 
the  neck  of  the  uterus,  which,  previously 
to  the  sixth  month,  does  not  begin  to  ex- 
pand. The  cessation  of  the  menses  is  tlie 
most  strongly  marked  of  any  of  the  symp- 
toms, local  or  general; — it  is  that  which 
makes  the  most  forcible  impression  on  the 
patient's  mind,  and  first  calls  her  attention 
to  her  situation. 

Another  local  sign  is  the  enlargement  of 
the  breasts.  This  does  not  occur  imme- 
diately after  impregnation,  certainly  not 
for  some  days,  or  perhajis  weeks.  There 
is  fulness,  an  increase  of  hardness,  and 
some  little  shooting  pain  experienced,  par- 
ticularly on  pressure.  This  enlargement  is 
consecjuent  on  the  increased  (juantity  of 
blood  dctennined  to  the  organ,  through 
remote  svmjjathy  witli  the  uterus.  Toge- 
ther with  enlargement  of  the  mamma,  we 
ob.serve  an  increased  vascularity  in  the 
areola  around  the  nipple  ;  it  becomes  of  a 
more  florid  colour,  and  of  greater  extent : 
the  sebaceous  follicles  which  it  contains  are 
more  prominent  and  harder,  and  from  them 
a  small  i|uantity  of  viscid  secretion  may 
be  s<juec/ed.  This  change  is  particularly 
observable  in  first  pregnancies;  for  after  a 
woman  has  borne  a  number  of  children,  the 
areola  becomes  of  a  dusky  brown  colour,  it 
is  spreail  wider  in  extent;  and  the  altera- 
lions  wliich  take  jilaee  in  consc(jnence  of 
increased  vascularity,  are  less  evident  to  the 
eye.  There  is  no  .wh;'/*- external  symptom, 
|ierhaps,of  all  that  canbementi<incd,  which 
is  so  niueh  to  be  relied  ii|)onas  tlie  peculiar 
appearance  of  the  areola  around  the  nipple, 
provided  it  be  a  first  pregnancy.  A  third 
symptom  is  the  secretion  of  a  milky  fluid 
in  the  breast,  which  is  formed  in  larger  or 
smaller  iiuanlitieseve)!  from  anearlystage 
€>f  gc'.taliiiii.  This  is  by  no  means  an  uni- 
versal synii>tom;  nor  wmild  I  ea!l  it  ge- 
neral, but  it  frequently  aeci>ini>anies  preg- 
nancv. 


General  symptoms. — The  most  prominent 
of  the  general  symptoms  are  nausea  and 
vomiting:  an  attack  of  vomiting  occurs 
mostly  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the 
l)atient  rises  out  of  bed.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  consequence  of  the  change  from  the 
h<irizontal  to  the  upright  posture,  and  has 
for  its  remote  cause  the  sympathy  existing 
between  the  uterus  and  the  stomach, 
through  which  they  mutually  aflect  each 
other.  It  is  denominated  morning  iickness. 
It  generally  goes  ofl"  before  noon  ;  at  other 
times  it  remains  very  distressing  through- 
out the  wholeday  :  it  usually  also  disappears 
after  quickening;  in  other  cases  it  will 
annoy  the  patient  excessively  during  the 
whole  term  of  gestation,  preventing  her  re- 
taining the  whole  of  any  meal  on  her 
stomach,  and  causing  great  weakness  and 
emaciation,  from  the  insufficiency  of  nou- 
rishmcnt  digested.  The  ajJiietitc  often  be- 
comes depraved ;  articles  of  nourishment 
formerly  relished  are  now  loathed  ;  and  im- 
proper food,  or  delicacies  very  difficult  to  be 
procured,  are  desired.  Acidity  is  frequently 
generated  in  the  stomach ;  and  its  conse- 
quences, heartburn  and  deranged  digestion, 
accomi)any  it.  Occasionally  the  most  dis- 
tressing symptoms  of  irregular  hystcriaare 
observed,  and  often  an  unnatural  irritabi- 
lity of  temper,  which  demands  our  sympa- 
thy rather  than  our  censure.  .As  gestation 
advances,  tlie  fat  is  gradually  absorbed 
from  the  face,  giving  a  jjcculiar  sharpness 
to  the  features,  and  an  unpleasant  fironii- 
nence  to  the  boiics  aiid  muscles;  so  tliata 
woman  will  often  ap]HMr  much  older  when 
pregnant  than  at  any  other  time.  Other 
anomalous  symptoms  are  common,  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  t(j  particularize; 
such  are  salivatiim  without  any  ulceration 
of  the  gums;  \i(i'ent  toothache,  uncon- 
nected with  caries;  neuralgic  jiains  in  the 
head  an*!  limbs  ;  and  many  more. 

-After  a  time  the  patient's  abdomen  will 
cvi<lently  enlarge,  and  her  increa.se  will  be 
ap])arent  —  partly  in  jiroportion  to  her 
height — partly  the  size  of  her  i)elvis — and 
partly  the  (juantity  of  fat  e(uitained  in  the 
abdominal  parietcs:  and  she  will  i>e  made 
sensibli'  of  the  life  of  her  oftspring,  bv  feel- 
ing its  movements.  These  symptoms,  how- 
ever,  although  numerous,  are  by  no  means 
jiositivc— they  areonly  valuable  ineimjune- 
tion:  when  taken  singly,  or  individually, 
they  possess  but  little  weight.  I'.ven  that 
wliidi  we  .should  iniiigiiie  almost  inl'alli 
ble— the  sensation  communicated  to  the 
hand  by  the  irregularity  of  the  fcrtal  limbs, 
and  its  motions  — is  far  from  being  free 
from  de<'e])tion.  Spa.smodic  contractions 
of  the  abdomijuil  muscles  will  often 
closely  simulate  tiiisfeeling,  which  cause  of 
embarrassment  I  have  myself  experiiiutd. 

Other  means,  then,  besides  a  nn-re  iiis. 
tory  of  symi)tonis  and  manual   examina- 
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tion  of  the  uterine  tumor,  are  often  re- 
quired for  arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis ; — 
these  consist  in  an  internal  examination  of 
the  uterus  per  vaginam ;  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  ear,  either  aided  by  the  stethos- 
cope or  not,  to  the  patient's  abdomen.  The 
former  of  these  modes  has  been  long  era- 
j)Ioyed  ;  the  latter  only  recently. 

In  the  examination  per  vaginam  there 
are  many  points  which  must  be  carefully 
attended  to ;  particularly  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  uterus ;  its  situation  in  the 
pelvis ;  and  the  state  of  its  month  and  neck. 
As  gestation  advances,  and  the  womb  en- 
larges, its  increased  size  can  usually  be  de- 
tected by  the  finger  introduced  into  the 
vagina,  and  carried  up  towards  the  cervix, 
beyond  the  os  uteri.  By  balancing  it  on 
the  extremity  of  the  finger,  its  augmented 
weight  will  also  be  evident;  and  this  exa- 
mination is  the  more  easily  effected,  since 
the  uterus,  in  the  earlier  months  of  preg- 
nancy, sinks  lower  in  the  pelvis  towards 
the  OS  externum,  than  the  .situation  it  oc- 
cupies in  its  virgin  state.  These  means  of 
diagnosis  are  strongly  insisted  on  by  the 
French  writers,  under  the  term  "  ballotte- 
ment:"  but  it  must  be  immediately  evi- 
dent that  they  are  liable  to  much  fallacy, 
since  many  causes  may  augment  the  bulk 
of  the  uterus  independently  of  pregnancy ; 
and  with  its  increase  in  size  there  will 
necessarily  be  also  an  increase  of  weight, 
and  some  degree  of  subsidence. 

The  changes  which  the  os  uteri  has  un- 
dergone will  afford  us  a  better  guide;  its 
labia  are  enlarged,  rather  spread,  softer, 
and  more  irregular,  than  in  the  unim- 
pregnated  state,  and  not  tender;  its  orifice 
more  capacious,  but  closed,  and  plugged 
with  the  gelatinous  fluid  just  mentioned, 
t.'nder  no  disease  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted does  the  mouth  of  the  womb  take 
upon  itself  a  change  such  as  it  undergoes 
in  pregnancy;  still  much  tact  is  required 
to  discriminate  the  peculiarities  of  the 
gravi  1  OS  uteri,  and  this  is  only  learned  by 
practice.  The  internal  examination,  how- 
ever, is  the  means  I  myself  most  particu- 
larly rely  upon  to  solve  doubtful  cases,  and 
is  of  all  others  the  most  satisfactory  which 
I  have  attempted. 

With  regard  to  auscultation,  I  confess 
that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  acquire 
that  nicety  of  car  requisite  for  its  employ- 
ment as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  Although, 
however,  in  those  cases  where  I  have  at- 
tempted it,  I  have  not  succeeded  in  making 
myself  sensible  of  the  sounds  described, 
this  will  by  no  means  induce  rae  to  discard 
the  stethescope,  or  pronounce  it  useless 
and  unavailable;  it  will  rather  stimulate 
me  to  increased  diligence.  The  respecta- 
i)Ie  authorities  by  which  it  comes  recom- 
;v..nd.d  to  the  profession,  at  least  deserve 


that  their  facts  should  be  relied  on,  and. 
their  opinions  not  lightly  regarded. 

To  Maior,  of  Geneva,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  first  hint  respecting  auscultation  as 
a  means  of  distinguishing  pregnancy.  He 
detected  the  fcetal  heart  beating  through 
the  abdominal  parietes;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  extended  his  observations, 
or  that  he  was  aware  of  the  valuable  use 
which  might  possibly  result  from  the  dis- 
covery. 

Kergaradec — whoseemsnot  to  have  heard 
of  Maior's  previous  discovery —accidentally 
became  acquainted  with  the  same  fact. 
He  prosecuted  his  enquiries;  and  in  1822 
published,  in  Paris,  a  "  memoire"  on  the 
subject.  He  describes, — what  has  since 
been  fully  corroborated, — the  existence  of 
twosounds; — theone  of  pulsation  produced 
by  the  acti(m  of  the  foetal  heart; — the  other 
a  souffle, — the  result  of  the  uterine  circula- 
tion; and  more  evident  at  the  point  of  pla- 
cental attachment. 

Our  brethren  in  Dublin  have  followed  up 
these  observations  with  praiseworthy  assi- 
duity, and  we  have  already  some  papers  on 
the  subject  by  Drs.  Ferguson  and  JVagle, 
and  a  work  but  just  issued  fi'om  the  press, 
by  Dr.  Kennedy.  All  these  physicians 
speak  highly  of  auscultation  in  pregnancy. 
The  latter  states  that  he  has  sometimes 
been  able  to  detect  the  peculiar  sounds 
even  before  the  termination  of  the  fourth 
month  ;  and  gives  us  some  striking  cases 
where  the  stethescope  dissipated  all  pre- 
vious doubts.  Dr.  Ferguson  considers 
these  sounds  as  the  only  unequivocal  evi- 
dence of  pregnancy.  He  states  that 
he  has  always,  except  in  one  instance, 
been  able  to  detect  the  pulsation  of 
the  fcEtal  heart  after  the  fifth  month,  and 
generally  before  that  period ;  and  he  has 
seldom  found  it  necessary  to  remove  any 
part  of  the  dress  to  conduct  the  examination. 
Dr.  Nagle  has  given  us  two  cases,  in  which 
he  was  able  to  discover  twins  in  utero  by 
detecting  the  foetal  pulsation  at  difTerent 
parts  of  the  organ ;  and  both  the  latter 
named  gentleman,  as  well  as  Dr.  Kennedy, 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  respectable 
name  of  Dr.  Collins  is  ranked  among  the 
converts  to  the  value  of  auscultation  as  a 
means  of  diagnosis  in  doubtful  pregnancy. 

It  is  impossible  to  refuse  credence  to 
such  testimony;  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  we  shall  most  of  us  soon  be  as  fami- 
liar with  the  placental  souffle,  as  with  any 
of  the  thoracic  sounds.  If  the  stethoscope 
really  possess  the  great  advantages  attri- 
buted to  it,  it  will  become  a  most  useful 
practical  instrument  in  another  point  of 
view — to  determine  under  labour  whether 
the  child  be  living  or  dead ;  a  point  which 
we  shall  hereafter  find  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  clear  up,  as  in  instrumental 
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cases  such  knowltdge  would  greatly  iu- 
duence  our  practice. 

Signs  immediately  folloiciiig  conception. — 
IMany  symptoms  have  been  enuiiurated  as 
proofs  that  a  particular  connexion  has 
been  fruitful,  which  are  said  to  occur  at 
the  moment  of  conception,  or  immediately 
after;  but  they  arc  none  of  them  to  be  re- 
lied u])on; — such  as  excessive  languor  seiz- 
ing the  frame  immediately  after  inter- 
course, or  a  sudden  rigor  or  tremor  occur- 
ring. An  increased  degree  of  sexual  feel- 
ing experienced  by  the  woman  has  also 
been  added  to  the  signs;  but  this  is  cer- 
tainly no  proof;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
inany  women  conceive  without  partaking 
in  any  voluptuous  sensations.  Thus  Dr. 
EUiotson,  in  a  note  to  his  Translation  of 
Hlumeiibaeh,  observes,  that  the  mother  of 
one  of  Napoleon's  generals,  as  well  as  other 
children,  told  a  friend  of  his,  "  (ju'clle 
n'avoit  eu  <jue  les  doulcurs  d'enfanter;" 
and  the  late  Dr.  Ileberden  has  the  follow- 
ing ])assagc,  "  Duo  mariti  mihi  narraruut 
uxores  suas  in  vcnere  fuisse  frigidas,  omni 
ejus  cupiditate  et  voluptate  carentes;  Sipp6 
tamen  gravidas  factas  fuisse  et  rect(>  pe- 
pcrissc;"  and  many  cases  arc  on  record  in 
whicii  conception  has  occurred  under  the 
stupor  of  alcohol  and  opium.  These  ca.ses 
entirely  refute  the  opinion  of  Fodere,  who 
supposes  imi)regnation  incompatible  with 
the  absence  of  enjoyment  under  the  em- 
braces of  tlie  male. 

Period  at  u-hich  conception  most  frequenttif 
occurs.  —  Women  are  said  to  be  more  lia- 
ble to  impregnation  immediately  after  mcn- 
^truati(m  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  in- 
terval ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  iiow  far  this 
supjiosition  is  correct.  The  tables  i)ub- 
lislied  by  my  friend,  Dr.  .Mcrriman,  indeed, 
would  establish  that  women  Ijoconie  preg- 
nant more  fropiently  just  before  menstru- 
ation ought  to  occur,  tlian  immediately 
after  its  cessation.  It  is  an  undecided 
point,  whether  a  woman  could  conceive 
<luring  the  period  that  the  menses  are 
flowing;  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  pro- 
bability. The  uterus  being  at  that  time 
cm|)lovcd  in  the  discharge  of  one  function, 
I  think  it  very  unlikely  that  that  function 
would  l)e  suddenly  sus])ended,  and  that  it 
would  at  once  take  upon  itself  aiiotlier ; 
— still,  I  will  not  say  it  is  impossible. 

Progressive  increofe  of  the  ovum.  —  When  the 
ovtim  is  first  detected,  it  contains  no  cm 
bryo  \isible  to  the  nakeil  eve.  It  ajipears 
to  cimsist  merely  of  a  jKliueid  membrane, 
inclosing  a  ([uantity  of  transparent  serous 
fluid.  Mere  arc  two  specimens  [presenting 
them]  in  whieli  I  have  never  been  able  to 
detect  an  embryr). 

U  hen  tin  embryo  is  first  seen,  it  appears 
like  two  oval  bodii's  jojniil  by  a  kind  of 
neck,  of  »hich  the  largest  is  the  head: 


but  it  is  impossil)le,  without  very  minute 
in(juiry,  to  distinguish  this  organ  fom  the 
trunk;  bi-'cause  we  can  neither  discern  fea- 
tures nor  the  rudiments  of  limbs.  After 
the  first  month,  the  head  relatively  dimi- 
nishes in  size.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks, 
the  formation  of  the  umbilical  cord  com- 
mences; the  alxlomen  of  the  embryo  ap- 
pearing attached  to  the  amnios.  .About 
the  end  of  the  sixth  week,  the  umbilical 
cord  is  distinctly  formed ;  the  vessels  then 
run  in  straight  jjarallel  lines  ;  and  are  not 
observed  to  twist  around  each  other  till 
about  the  tenth.  When  eiirlit  weeks  are 
conii)leted,  we  may  distinctly  i>erceive  the 
extremities  sjirouting  like  the  buds  of  a 
]>lant,  but  we  cannot  distinguish  the  legs 
from  the  arms  by  their  form  alone ;  we 
only  know  them  by  their  situation.  Here 
[presenting  a  preparation]  is  an  ovum  of 
seven  weeks,  where  the  lind)s  are  just  bud- 
ding. Here  is  another  of  eight  weeks, 
where  you  cannot  distinguish  the  legs 
from   the  arms   except  by  their  situation. 


Between  the  eighth  and  twelfth  weeks  the 
fingers  and  toes  arc  ob.served  to  be  joined 
together,    as    it   were,   by  a  web.      After 


An  cmliryo  of  about  ton  weeks  oIcL 

twelve  weeks  have  jjassed  the  legs  and  amis 
are  formed  in  niiniaturi',  and  the  finijers 
and  tors  are  distinct  and  s(|iaialc(l  front 
each  other;  it  is  then  about  three  inches 
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An  embryo  of  twelve  weeks  old.  These  three 
representations  are  rather  larger  than  the  natu- 
ral size,  be'ng  somewhat  magiiilied  by  the  spirit 
in  which  they  swim. 

longf.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  it  is 
abouti]Te  inches  long ;  audat  theendof  the 
fifth  it  is  six  or  seven.  At  the  end  of  the 
sixth  month  the  foetus  is  well  formed,  and 
measures  eight  or  nine  inches  long;  it 
then  weighs  about  one  pound.  At  the  end 
of  seven  months  it  is  about  twelve  inches 
in  length;  attheendofeightitisfifteen,and 
weighs  between  four  and  five  pounds.  At 
the  end  of  nine  months — the  full  time — it 
is  about  twenty  inches,  and  weighs  about 
seven  pounds.  [The  learned  lecturer  then 
presented  several  jjreparations  illustrative 
of  these  facts.]  These  measurements,  never- 
theless, must  be  received  with  considerable 
latitude,  as  there  are  almost  innumerable 
deviations  and  variations  in  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  foetus  throughout  pregnancy. 
We  .shall  be  better  able  to  ascertain  the 
age  by  following  the  evolution  of  the  dif- 
ferent external  organs. 

Evolution  of  the  different  parts. — With  re- 
gard to  the  evolution  of  the  features,  the 
eyes  are  those  first  observed ;  the  nose  ap- 
ptars  about  the  end  of  the  second  month; 
the  mouth  nearly  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
round  hole.  The  lips  are  not  formed  for 
some  weeks  afterwards ;  aud  the  ear  is  not 
fuliy  formed  till  the  fourth  or  fifth  month. 
From  the  preparations  on  the  table  you 
will  observe  that  the  foetus  increases  more 
quickly  between  the  second  and  third 
month,  relatively,  than  at  any  other  pe- 
riod ;  you  will  see  that,  during  these  four 
weeks,  from  being  almost  an  unformed 
mass   of  matter,  consisting  of  two   oval 


bodies  and  four  budding  extremities, 
it  acquires  the  appearance  of  a  man 
in  miniature^  This  rapid  evolution  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  reason  why  women  more 
frequently  abort  between  the  eighth  and 
twelfth  weeks  than  at  any  other  period  of 
pregnancy,  because  there  is  an  augmented 
quantity  of  blood  determined  to  the  uterus 
at  that  period,  which  increases  its  irrita- 
bility, and  predisposes  it  to  take  on  expul- 
sive action.  The  parts  of  generation  are  at 
first  small,  but  at  the  end  of  the  third  month 
are  large  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  bodv. 

Quickening. — At  the  end  of  four  months, 
or  four  months  and  a  half,  the  limbs  are 
sufficiently  evolved  to  permit  their  being 
moved  freely,  and  the  foetus  is  able  to  im- 
press a  sense  of  motion  on  the  mother. 
The  first  sensation  of  this  kind  which  the 
woman  experiences  is  called  quickening.  She 
describes  it  as  though  something  were  tap- 
ping within  the  uterus,  like  the  fluttering 
of  a  bird ;  and  often  syncope  accompanies 
the  first  impression.  The  movements  of 
the  child,  if  it  continue  to  live,  are  felt 
occasionally  during  the  remainder  of  preg- 
nancy. It  used  formerly  to  be  supposed, 
that  life  was  first  granted  to  the  fcBtus  at 
the  time  of  quickening;  and  the  English 
law  regarding  foeticide,  still  in  existence,was 
formed  on  this  belief;  but  we  now  know 
that  the  ovum  receives  life  at  the  moment 
of  impregnation,  and  we  account  for  the 
mother  not  having  felt  it  before,  because 
its  muscular  structure  in  the  early  months 
is  not  sufficiently  evolved  to  produce  any 
impression  on  her  sensations.  Some  phy- 
siologists, of  late,  have  supposed  that  the 
sensation  called  quickening  is  not  produced 
by  the  first  motion  of  the  child,  but  by  the 
first  springing  of  the  uterus  from  the  pelvic 
into  the  abdominal  cavity.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  old  opinion  is  the  correct  one. 

The  period  of  quickening  is  very  un- 
certain ;  sometimes  it  occurs  at  little  more 
than  three  months ;  and  at  others  it  is  not 
experienced  till  five  or  even  six  months 
have  passed.  The  period  of  gestation  at 
which  quickening  is  perceived  will  depend 
on  three  circumstances.  First,  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  mother's  sensations.  It  is  well 
known  that  some  women  are  much  more 
susceptible  tlian  others ;  and  in  ])roporti(m 
as  the  nervous  system  is  excitable,  so  will 
she  feel  a  slighter  motion  of  the  foetus. 
Secondly,  the  strength  of  the  foetus  itself; 
some  foetus  are  as  large  and  strong  at  four 
months  as  others  are  at  five  or  even  older, 
so  that  a  younger  embryo,  if  strong  and 
healthy,  may  be  able  to  impress  the  mo- 
ther's sensations,  which  a  puny  older  foetus 
could  not  do.  Thirdly,  the  larger  or 
smaller  quantity  of  the  liquor  amnii :  this 
fluid  varies  considerably  in  quantity;  in 
some  instances— even    during    the    early 
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months — being  very  copious.  Tlie  larger 
the  quantity,  then,  the  less  likely  are  the 
foetal  movements  to  be  felt. 

We  observe  fat  first  deposited  under  the 
skin  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  month, 
where  previously  there  had  been  a  gelati- 
nous fluid.  The  nails  and  hair  are  gene- 
rally about  this  time  perfect — the  eye-lids 
still  closed — the  memhrana  pupillaris  still  in- 
vesting the  pupil — and,  in  boys,  tlic  testi- 
cles still  in  the  abdomen,  bound  down  to 
the  psoa^  muscles  by  an  extension  of  the 
peritoneum,  afterwards  to  become  the  tu- 
nica albuginea.  At  tlie  end  of  seven 
months  it  is  perfectly  formed ;  tlie  mem- 
hrana pupillaris  has  disa))peare(l ;  the  tes- 
tides  have  begun  tiicir  descent  into  the 
scrotum  ;  and  the  internal  organs  are  suf- 
ficiently nerfected  to  permit  its  enjoying  an 
independent  existence. 

Instances  have  been  known,  indeed,  of 
children,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  living; 
but  these  arc  very  rare.  Dr.  3Ierriman 
stated,  on  the  question  of  Bailey's  divorce 
bill,  that  he  had  known  an  infant  of  six 
months  and  eighteen  days  live  to  grow  up, 
but  not  to  become  stout ;  and  I  knew  one 
case  of  a  child,  at  six  months  and  a  half, 
living  for  some  weeks;  but,  we  believe, 
that  until  seven  months  arc  perfected, 
the  respiratory  and  digestive  organs  are 
not  usually  sntliciently  developed  to  allow 
of  the  continuance  of  independent  life. 

At  the  tcnnination  of  the  ninth  month 
the  testicles  are  mostly  met  with  in  the 
scrotum  ;  the  eye- lashes  and  brows  can  be 
discovered;  its  length,  as  just  stated,  is 
about  twenty  inches,  and  the  weight  about 
seven  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  weiglit, 
hovvever,  of  a  mature  fnetus  varies  exceed- 
ingly, being  influenced  by  circumstances 
not  very  easily  exjtlained ;  the  length,  in- 
deed, is  subject  to  less  variation.  <ienc- 
raliy  speaking,  males  wcigli  more  tlian 
females  l)y  one  or  two  ounces,  and  are 
longer  by  a  third  or  half  an  inch.  Some 
children  at  full  time  have  been  known  to 
weigh  as  little  a.sfivepf)und-;;  while  many 
cases  are  on  record  where  the  wciglit  was 
more  than  doul)le  the  average.  Thus  t"a- 
puron  mentions,  that  he  has  seen  two 
children  at  birth  whicli  weighed  twelve 
pounds.  Houdelocquc  saw  a  few  instances 
in  which  the  weight  was  twelve,  and  one 
in  which  it  was  thirteen.  Mcrriman  deli- 
vered one  which  weighed  thirteen  ])ounds  ; 
it  was  dead.  .*>ir  Kichard  Croft  delivered 
one  alive  weighing  fifteen  ;  my  fatlieronec 
delivered  a  woman  of  a  firtus  whicii 
weiglied  sixteen  ]>ounds  anrl  a  half  avoir- 
dupois; and  Dr.  Moore,  of  New  York, 
states  that  an  instance  occurn-d  in  that 
city,  in  1^21,  where  tlic  fcrtiis,  liorn  dead, 
weiijhed  also  sixteen  pounds  and  a  half — 
the  twii  heaviest  well  autlienti(ali(l  cases, 
perhaps,  on  record.    The  two  largest  chil- 


dren I  was  ever  myself  at  the  birth  of, 
weighed,  the  one  fourteen  pounds;  the 
other  twelve  pounds,  and  one  ounce.  The 
first  was  a  breech  presentation;  the  pa- 
tient w  as  under  my  father's  care,  and  he 
called  me  to  his  assistance.  The  last  I 
extracted  by  the  forceps ;  they  were  both 
born  dead. 

Modes  of  ascertaining  the  age  of  a  fxttis. — 
Now,  although  children   vary   in   length 
and  in  weight  so  much  atdiff"crent  periods 
of  utero-gestation,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  give  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the  age 
of    the    foetus   by   merely   measuring    or 
weighing  it,  still  there  are  some  points,  by 
attention  to  which  we  can  generally  ascer- 
tain pretty  positively  how  far  utero-gesta- 
tion has  advanced.     Thus  if  an  ovum  l)e 
shewn  us,  and  we  cannot  see  any  embryo 
distinctly  visible,  we  should  say  that  most 
likely  not  more  than  three  or  four  weeks 
had  elapsed  from  conception.     If  we  dis- 
cover an  embryo,  but  see  no  appearance  of 
limbs,  as  in  this  case  [presenting  a  speci- 
men], we  should  say  that  the  conception 
was    more   than   a  month   old,   but   not 
seven  weeks,  because  then  we  can  see  dis- 
tinctly the  budding  of  the  limbs,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  about  five  or  six  weeks. 
If  the  extremities  are  just  appearing,  like 
the  buds  of  a  plant,  we  may  then  say  it  is 
.seven  or  eight  weeks.     If  we  can  see  the 
fingers  and  toes  clearly  marked,  but  not 
distinct  from  each  other,  we  may  suppose 
it   is   more   than    eight  weeks,  and    not 
twelve  :  we  may  take  the  medium,  and  say 
ten.     If  we  can  see  the  fingers  and  toes 
distinctly  marked,  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  it  is  twelve  weeks  old.     If  the  woman 
hiis  quickened,  we  presume  she  has  passed 
sixteen  weeks  at  least,  or  probably  nearly 
eighteen.     In  a  larger  fcetus  we  take  ano- 
ther mode  of  ascertaining  the  age,  intro- 
duced    by    Saussier.      'I'his    is  called  the 
linear  rule,  and  is  dependent   \\\um   the 
comparatively  large  size  of  the  head,  and 
shortness  of  the  legs,  in  a  young  frrtus, 
and  the  converse  in  a  larger  one;  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  first  developed, 
and  the  lower  afterwards.     If  a  cord,  then, 
be  passed  along  the  front  of  tin- body,  from 
the  vertex  to  the  feet,  the  child  being  laid 
at  length  on  a  table: — at  six  months  the 
centre  of  the  cord  w  ill  be  found  to  be  op- 
positc  to  the  ensiform  cartilage; — at  seven 
months  it  will  be   nearer  to  the  ensiform 
cartilaije    than    the    umbilicus;  — at  eic;ht 
months  it  will  be  nearer  to  the  umbilicus; 
— anil  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  month   it 
will  be  exactly  oj)posite  to  the  umbilicus. 
The  presence  or  absence,  also,  of  the  mem- 
hrana pupillaris,  which  beifins  to  be  ab- 
sorbed  wlun    seven   months  have  passed, 
will  allord  us  some  guide  as  to  wiictlicr  the 
fitliis  has  attained  that  age. 

Varialioiti   in    the   pro/wrlioH   oj    the   liquor 
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amnii  to  thefiEtus.—We  observe  that,  during 
gestation,  the  proportion  between  the  foetus 
and  liquor  amnii,  in  which  it  swims,  varies 
much  at  the  difl'erent  periods :  the  water 
is  in  very  large  quantity  comparatively  in 
the  early  months,  and  in  very  small  quan- 
tity in  the  latter  mouths ;  although  there  is 
positively  more  water  at  the  end  of  nine 
months  than atany  othertime.  Thus,  when 
the  foetus  does  not  weigh  more  than  20  grs., 
the  membranes  contain  an  ounce,  or  per- 
haps an  ounce  and  a  half,  of  fluid;  and  at 
full  time,  when  the  foetus  weighs  7  lbs., 
the  fluid  is  generally  about  a  pint  and  a 
half  or  two  pints.  The  quantity  of  fluid 
contained  in  the  membranes  allows  the 
foetus  free  motion  of  its  legs  and  arms,  and 
at  the  early  months  it  could  move  its 
whole  person  in  every  direction ;  but  to- 
wards the  end  of  gestation  it  is  confined 
in  its  position  so  far  as  the  body  is  con- 
cerned, although  it  has  an  opportunity  of 
moving  its  limbs.  At  a  particular  period 
of  pregnancy  it  takes  a  definite  posture, 
from  which  it  afterwards  never,  or  very 
seldom  varies. 

Fffusion  of  fluid  between  the  chor'wn  and 
amnion.  —In  the  young  ovum  there  is  almost 
always  a  quantity  of  water  thrown  out 
between  the  chorion  and  amnion,  as  this 
preparation  shews  [exhibiting  it.]  The 
large  sac  which  is  thrown  open  is  that 
of  the  chorion ;  the  small  sac  which  is 
within  is  the  amnion.  You  see  what  a 
much  larger  space  the  chorion  occupies 
than  the  amnion,  and  there  was  water  be- 
tween them.  This  continues  sometimes 
till  the  end  of  gestation  :  in  most  in- 
stances, however,  this  interstitial  fluid  dis- 
appears after  two  or  three  months. 

Development  of  the  uterus  iluring  pregnancy. 
— At  the  end  of  the  second  month  of  gesta- 
tion, the  uterus  is  not  altered  at  all  in 
shape,  but  it  is  larger  a;id  more  vascular. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  month  it  generally 
measures  about  five  inches  from  the  fundus 
to  its  mouth.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month  it  measures  about  five  inches  and  a 
half;  it  is  felt  until  this  time  lower  in  the 
pelvis,  nearer  to  the  os  externum;  it  then 
begins  to  rise  from  the  pelvis,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  month  it  may  be  felt  like  a 
ball,  about  the  size  of  an  infant's  head  at 
birth,  just  ri>ing  above  the  symphisis  pubis 
in  the  centre;  it  has  now  rendered  the 
lower  belly  somewhat  tense ;  it  then  mea- 
sures about  six  inches  in  length.  At  the 
end  of  the  7th  month  its  fundus  has 
reached  the  navel,  and  it  measures  about 
eight  inches.  At  the  end  of  the  eighth 
month  it  may  be  felt  distinctly  between 
the  navel  and  ensiform  cartilage.  At  the 
end  of  eight  months  and  a  half  it  has  quite 
reached  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  it  then 
begins  to  sink  slowly.  At  the  end  of  nine 
months    it  occupies  the    same  situation 


which  it  did  at  the  end  of  eight,  and  mea- 
sures in  length  from  eleven  to  thirteen 
inches.  It  does  not  increase  uniformly  as 
to  size :  it  enlarges  much  more  rapidly 
during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy, 
but  during  the  earlier  months  it  grows 
comparatively  more  considerably.  Thus 
it  is  twice  as  large  at  the  end  of  the  second 
month  of  gestation  as  it  was  at  the  end  of 
the  first;  but  it  is  not  twice  as  large  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth.  It  begins  to  rise  into  the  abdomen 
about  the  sixteenth  week ;  and  in  its  as- 
cent it  passes  before  all  the  other  abdominal 
viscera,  generally  carrying  the  omentum 
upwards  with  it.  In  its  ascent  it  is  guided 
principally  by  the  broad  ligaments.  It 
seems  to  increase  from  the  fundus,  as  that 
part  is  first  developed;  and  the  cervix  and 
OS  uteri  are  the  last  which  undergo  expan- 
sion. The  cervix  begins  to  expand,  so  as  to 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  cavity, 
about  the  end  of  five  months.  The  shape 
of  the  uterus  alters,  then,  as  pregnancy 
advances.  For  the  first  five  months  it  is 
globular,  and  the  cervix  appears  as  a 
lengthened  process  attached  to  it;  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  month  it  has  acquired 
somewhat  the  shape  of  a  balloon ;  and  at 
the  end  of  nine  months  the  shape  of  an 
egg.  Here  [presenting  it]  yon  have  a 
good  specimen,  to  shew  that  the  cervix 
uteri  is  not  developed  till  a  late  period  of 
pregnancy. 

Altei-ation  in  the  Situation  of  the  Uterine 
Appendnges. — The  fallopian  tubes,  broad 
and  round  ligaments  and  ovaries,  are  al- 
tered in  their  relative  situation :  the  ova- 
ries are  nearer  to  the  uterus,  the  broad  li- 
gaments seem  to  run  down  from  fhe  uterus 
instead  of  up.  In  increasing  in  size  the 
uterine  parieties  do  not  become  thinner, 
they  are  not  stretched  or  distended  in  the 
same  way  that  you  would  blow  out  a  blad- 
der; but  they  actually  become  rather 
thicker  than  in  their  unimpregnated  state, 
although  they  lose  their  compactness  and 
closeness  of  structure:  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  uterine  cavity  is  never 
completely  full.  The  increase  of  the  size 
of  the  uterus  does  not  seem  to  depend  so 
much  upon  the  deposition  of  any  new 
matter,  as  upon  the  enlargement  of  the 
blood-vessels ;  this  causes  its  substance  to 
become  so  ductile,  that  it  can  be  drawn  out 
without  tearing  to  some  extent ;  yet  there 
is  decidedly  a  fresh  formation  both  of 
fibrous  and  of  cellular  matter  in  some 
degree. 

Changes  in  the  Peritoneum. — The  perito- 
neum covering  the  uterus  also  undergoes  a 
great  change :  its  surface  is  very  much  in- 
creased. This  extension  is  produced  partly 
by  the  formation  of  new  raembiane ; 
partly  by  the  peritoneum  stretching;  and 
partly  by  the  duplicatures  which  form  the 
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broad   litpuiients  splittiua:  as   tbc  uterus     twcen  their  folds.  This,  we  presume,  takes 
rises,  and  allowing  tiie  uterus  to  pass  be-     plaee  beeause  the  ovary  on   eaeh  side  is 


This  engraving  sihews  the  unexpanded  cervix  uteri,  between  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  glxth 
month  of  gestation, 

drawn  mueh  nearer  to  the  uterus  than  in  Some  supposed  that  a  woman  eould  earry 
the  uuimpregnated  state  ;  and  the  round  the  ovum  eleven  months  ;  but  all  the  wo- 
liifaments,  instead  of  beinueontinuedalontj     men  who  were   brought  forward   to   sup- 


the  broad  ligaments,  run  almost  perpend i- 
culary  downwards,  elinging  closely  to  the 
fore  part  of  the  uterus  itself. 

Enlargement  of  the  Blood-V^esiels.  —  The 
blood  vessels  enlarge  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  uterus  increases  in  size,  so  that 
towards  the  end  of  gestation  some  of  the 
arteries  will  admit  a  goose-tiuill  ;  the  veins 
are  mueh   larger,   and  have  aeijuired    the 


port  the  opinion  of  protracted  gestation, 
reckoned  from  the  tiiue  of  quickening, 
which  is  always  most  fallacious ;  inasmuch 
as  the  ciiild  may  impress  a  sense  of  motion 
on  the  mother  as  soon  as  its  muscular 
structure  is  sufficiently  evolved  to  allow  it 
to  move:  a  strong  fetus  may  therefore 
jiroduce  the  impression  earlier  than  the 
usual  period.     Indej)eiidently  of  this  irrc- 


name   of  sinuies.      The   large   size  of  the  gularity,  there  is  great  liability  on  the  part 

vessels  will  easily  account  for  the  dreadful  of  the    woman  to    mistake  the   rumbling 

haemorrhages  which  we  meet  with  towards  of  flatus   in   the   bowels   for  the  motion 

the  dose  of  gestation,  and  in  labour  of  lier  child. 

M  r/W  (>/  G«t(ifio;i.— The  y)eriod  of  gesta-         Iain   inclined  to  think  tliat  the  period 

licm  in  women   is   said  to  be    forty  wc«'ks,  fnun  (•(tuce])liou    is  not  ditinilc,   but    that 

or  *i)S(»  days,  alnrnt  nine  calendar  mouths;  the  time  during  which    tbc    ovum  remains 

but  many    circumstances     may    bring    on  in   the    uterus,  is   perfectly    defined,   and 

labour  iH-fore  that  time,  and  sometimes  the  never  varies;    and  I  should  explain    the 

period  appears  to    be  |)rolracte<l   for  many  apparent  dillerence  in  human  gestation,  by 

da\s.     It  is  a  very  dillicult  thing  to  karn  the  various    periods   which  elapse    during 


exactly  the  time  when  a  woman  has  con- 
ceited, and  hence  the  diversity  of  o|iinion 
respecting  the  duration  of  pregnancy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  given  before  a  Com 
mittec  of  the  House  of  Lords,  relative  to 
the  (Jardncr  Pc<nii(e  in  iHiJ,  tlic  most  re- 
spectable obsletrieiaiis  in  London  were  di- 
vided  in  their  opinions,  as  to  the  j>ossibi- 


the  passage  of  the  ovum  tliiMuijli  the  fallo- 
l)ian  tul)e.  We  have  iearntd  that  John 
Hunter,  and  many  other  accuratt'  anato- 
mists, have  never  detected  the  ovum  in  the 
uterus  under  a  month  from  imiirixualion  ; 
and  we  have  an  uucxcepliunabli-  account 
of  Sir  I'/Venird  Home's  having  found  <uic 
in    the  u  ems   on   the  eiirblh  day.     Here, 


lity  of  human  pregnancy  being  prolonged,     then,  v.  c  lave  a  decided  difTcreuce  of  three 
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weeks  in  the  passage  through  the  tube  ; 
and  I  think  that  may  explain  the  apparent 
difference  in  the  term  of  gestation. 

A'lflde  in  which  Females  calculate  the  Termi- 
nation of  Gestation. — It  only  remains  that  I 
should  put  you  in  possession  of  the  mode 
by  which  Momen  reckon  when  they  are 
likely  to  fall  into  labour.  They  either 
calculate  from  the  interruption  of  the 
menses,  or  quickening,  or  both.  Quicken- 
ing is  only  taken  as  the  guide  in  those 
cases  where  they  have  not  the  interruption 
of  the  menses  to  date  from  ;  as  for  in- 
stance, if  pregnancy  occurs  during  suck- 
ling, when  the  menses  do  not  appear.  If 
we  are  obliged  to  calculate  from  quicken- 
ing, we  consider  that  epoch  takes  place  at 
four  months  and  a  half,  or  when  half  the 
period  of  pregnancy  has  passed,  and  we 
reckon  four  months  and  a  half  from  that 
time.  The  suspension  of  the  menses  is  less 
likely  to  mislead  us;  but  as  a  woman  may 
conceive  immediately  after  their  cessation, 
or  immediately  before  they  ought  next  to 
have  appeared,  it  is  evident  that  if  we 
reckoned  nine  months  from  their  last 
eruption,  we  might  be  twenty-six  or  twen- 
ty-seven days  wrong  in  our  calculation. 
Thus,  then,  we  take  the  midspace  between 
their  last  appearance  and  the  time  when 
they  ought  next  to  have  been  secreted,  and 
calculate  from  that  time  nine  months;  and 
we  shall  not  usually  be  wrong  more  than 
a  fortnight  at  the '  farthest.  We  expect 
labour  will  come  on  about  nine  and  a  half 
months  from  the  time  of  the  last  men- 
strual period. 

If  we  have  both  the  interruption  of  the 
menses  and  quickening  to  guide  us,  we 
calculate  nine  months  and  a  half  from  the 
last  menstrual  period,  and  four  months 
and  a  half  from  the  time  of  quickening ; 
and  if  these  periods  fall  pretty  nearly  to- 
gether, we  shall  be  tolerably  accurate. 

Proportion  of  Males  to  Females. — From  the 
most  accurate  registers  it  is  found  that  the 
number  of  males  born  is  greater  than  that 
of  females,  in  the  proportion  of  100  to 
nearly  97. 


ON  DENTITION; 

WITH   AN 

ATTEMPT  TO  EXHIBIT  THE  OCCASIONAL 

PRESENCE  OF  CERTAIN  DISEASED 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  BODY, 

As  connected  with  its  Irregular  States. 
Br  Dr.  Ashburner. 

[Continued  from  page  475.] 

PoRRiGo  FAVOSA  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common coincident  with  dentition,  and 
the  local  trcatmcut  of  the  disease  is  most 


judicious  when  little  other  interference 
is  made  than  arises  from  cleanliness  and 
water  dressin"'.  The  disease  vanishes 
when  the  teeth  and  jaws  become  settled 
into  nonnal  relations  with  each  other. 

Porrioo  scutellatais  always  connected 
with  anormal  trains  of  grow  th  about  the 
teeth  and  jaws.  The  disease  is  catch- 
ing from  child  to  child,  but  seldom  from 
a  child  to  an  adult,  unless  the  adult  have 
not  completed  the  development  of  the 
lull  complement  of  the  teeth.  A 
woman,  of  the  name  of  Holmes,  re- 
siding at  Walworth,  is  the  "  Preparer 
of  the  Vegetable  Ointment,"  with  which 
she  readily  cures  this  complaint  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  The  head, 
observed  after  her  treatment,  is  covered 
with  an  uncommonly  large  quantity  of 
scurf,  which  continues  to  be  secreted  for 
a  long  time  after  the  head  is  cured.  It 
would  seem  that  her  ointment  has  the 
property  of  changing  the  morbid  porrigo 
scutellata  into  an  abundant  healthy  se- 
cretion of  the  natural  scurf  of  the  head. 
The  usual  secretion  of  grease  about  the 
face  and  head  is  in  many  cases  of 
dentition  most  abundantly  increased 
— a  relief,  no  doubt,  to  the  cerebral 
irritation.  The  secretions  about  the 
mouth  are  very  frequently  not  only 
increased  in  quantity,  but  occasion- 
ally much  altered  in  properties,  in 
certain  individuals,  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  teeth  and  jaws.  Children 
are  found  to  slobber  very  much  during 
dentition,  and  sometimes  for  months  be- 
fore tlie  teeth  are  cut.  It  would  seem 
that  sucking  the  thumb  is  a  provision  for 
the  exercise  of  the  organs  concerned  in 
developing-  the  teeth,  by  which  a  secre- 
tion is  obtained  that  materially  relieves 
the  head.  So  important  is  secretion  to 
the  relief  of  the  head,  that  some  children 
are  found  with  a  sneezing,  and  abund- 
antly secreting  catan'h,  with  every  tooth 
they  cut.  Persons  subject  to  habitual 
catan'h,  are  cured  by  affording  relief  to 
cerebral  irritation,  by  inducing  the  skin 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  bowels  to 
secretion.  A  solution  of  small  quan- 
tities of  the  sulphates  of  potass,  soda, 
and  magnesia,  taken  daily,  m  the  morn- 
ing, with  occasional  small  doses  of  the 
oxide  of  mercury,  ipecacuan,  and  James's 
powder,  at  night,  sponging  the  surface 
with  warm  vinegar,  and  rubbing-,  are 
good  measures  for  persons  subject  to 
catan-h,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are 
anormally  developing  teeth  and  jaws. 
These  are,  indeed,  the  very  jiersons  who 
are  most  liable  to  catch  colds,  aud,  for 
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the  most  part,  tlicy  take  cold  heavily. 
If  they  atteiul  pointedly  to  tiitir  bowels, 
to  ensure  daily  <;food  evacuations,  of 
healthy  colour  and  quality,  they  avoid 
their  i)roneucss  to  such  au  inconvenient 
complaint. 

Pomtro  larvalis  sometimes  is  cnred 
durinof  the  progress  of  dentitioji,  leaving' 
an  unseemly  and  troublesome  puckering- 
about  the  mouth  and  cheeks.  Most  ()fteii 
this  UTiplcasant  state  is  continued  until 
the  teeth  and  jaws  have  established  a 
harmony  with  each  other.  A  question 
has  often  been  asked  of  me,  relating  to 
my  treatment  of  porrigo  scutcllata,  and 
other  eruptions  aoout  the  head,  coinci 
dent  withanormalities  of  dentition — how 
do  you  proceed  to  cure  them  ?  The  only 
local  application  necessary  after  the  hair 
has  been  removed,  is  the  water-dressing 
recommended  by  Professor  Macartney  : 
clean  lint,  soaked  in  water  at  98°  Fah. 
applied  to  the  head,  with  a  skull-cap  of 
oiled  silk,  or  of  India  rubber  camlet,  to 
prevent  evajtoration ;  great  cleanliness 
should  be  obsencd ;  the  bowels  should 
he  regulated  by  mercurial  doses.  Re- 
garding the  mouth,  the  ()uestion  is,  what 
anonnal  condition  is  present?  Perhaps 
deciduous  teeth,  which  ought  to  have 
fallen  out,  are  persistent :  perhaps  their 
fangs  are  not  being  absorbed  w  ith  suffi- 
cient rapidity,  and  consequently  the  evo- 
lution of  the  jaw  is  not  so  complete  as  it 
should  lie.  If  the  deciduous  teeth  be  in 
fault,  they  should  be  removed.  If  com- 
ing teeth  have  hardened  gums  in  their 
vvav,  or  from  other  causes,  require  libe- 
ration, the  gum-lancet  should  be  used 
freely.  No  particular  rules  can  be  given 
about  the  employment  of  this  instru- 
ment which  are  not  found  in  the  books 
on  (Kntal  surgery.  The  general  prin- 
ciples MJiich  ought  to  regulate  us  in  its 
use  are  very  simple.  I  believe  it  should 
he  used  whenever  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  an  unloading  of  vessels 
alioul  the  caj)snle  of  the  coming  tooth  is 
indieated;— whenever  the  coming  tooth 
is  ol)strueted  by  a  hard,  a  thick,  or  a 
difficullly-absoibal)Ie  gum  ; — whenever, 
from  ail  ample  space  being  present,  the 
tooth  has  aliundant  room  to  devilop  it- 
self, yet  remains  deep  in  the  gum,  and  is 
attended  by  c«invulsions  or  other  serious 
symj»toms  of  d<-velopiuental  disorder. 

If  the  teeth  bo  not  thus  attended  to, 
porrigo  seutellala  will  in  some  cases  be 
obstinate  for  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
country  air,  to  favour  tlie  progress  of 
«levcloinnent,thc  regulation  of  the  course 


of  dentition  bv  art,  and  attention  to  the 
secretions  of  hile  and  urine,  by  the  due 
administration  of  alterative  doses  of  ca- 
lomel with  ipecacuanha,  and  gentle 
aperients,  will  sometimes  cure  the  dis- 
ease in  a  few  months — often  in  a  few 
weeks.  In  most  of  the  diseases  of  the 
skin  in  children,  oxide  of  mercury,  with 
chalk  or  with  soda,  or  calomel  in  small 
doses,  judiciously  administered,  has  a 
remarkable  eft'ect  in  promoting  secretion 
in  the  mouth,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
disea.se  of  the  skin  gives  way  to  its  influ- 
ence. There  are  many  cases,  however, 
in  which  it  is  inapplicable.  Invigora- 
tion  only  is  wanted.  Some  children  re- 
quire for  this  purpose  country  air,  chear- 
lulness,  and  the  absence  of  unpleasant 
controul,  easily  ensured  only  when  that 
part  of  philosonhy  known  as  common 
sense  is  exerteu  in  education.  A  boy 
was  brought  to  me  by  an  aunt,  who  had 
kindly  undertaken  to  give  him  some 
country  air,  if  it  were  advisahle  for  him. 
She  told  me  he  was  ten  years  of  ag-e, 
and  had  for  the  last  si.x  months  become 
quite  dull  and  stupid — a  result  that  she 
had  attributed  to  his  mother's  want  of 
patience  with  him.  He  was  of  a  stru- 
mous temperament,and  was  afflicted  with 
porrigo  scutellata  :  the  submaxillary 
glands  were  very  large,  but  soft ;  his 
tongue  had  the  raspberry  and  cream 
character;  his  bowels  were  usually  cos- 
tive, but  he  took  medicine  sometimes ; 
his  breath  was  very  offensive,  and  his 
whole  bodv  had  a  rank  odour.  He  had 
no  taste  for  reading,  and  his  mother, 
who  was  a  widow,  attem])ted  to  instil  it 
by  scolding  and  cufl's.  The  boy  said 
reading  made  his  head  ache,  and  that 
head  ache  was  often  followed  by  sick- 
ness and  stomach  ache,  v»hich  he  be- 
lieved were  gocnl  reasons  for  not  likin"^ 
to  read.  His  teeth  were  in  a  sad  state: 
the  incisors  were  complete,  hut  very  yel- 
low and  dirty  ;  tlie  anterior  bicuspids 
were  in  their  places,  the  posterior  bicus- 
pids were  in  progress;  tiie  anterior  mo- 
lares  in  tiie  upjK'rjaw  were  decayed,  in 
the  lower  one  bad  been  extracted,  the 
other  had  the  blue  aj)pearaiice  prepara- 
tory  to  decay.  There  were  large  spaces 
prei)ariiig  for  the  protrusion  of  the  second 
niolares,  and  the  gums  were  here  much 
swelled.  I  adviseil  the  removal  of  the 
bad  teeth,  and  that  the  lad  should  take 
alterative  doses  of  mercury,  oc<'asionally 
changing  tlie  medicine  for  milk  of  sul- 
jdiur  and  cream  of  tartar,  or  senna  tea 
and  jalap;    country  air  by   all  means. 
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Nearly  a  twelvcmontb  elapsed  before  I 
saw  the  boy  ag-ain.  He  had  been  in 
Yorkshire  and  had  lived  well.  He  had 
shed  the  canine  teeth,  and  was  conijjlet- 
ing  the  cutting-  of  second  uiolares.  T 
have  seldom  seen  so  striking-  an  altera- 
tion. The  boy  had  become  a  smart  fel- 
low, with  a  healthy  and  vig-orous  aspect. 
His  aunt  had  coaxed  him  into  a  taste 
for  reading. 

Scalled  head,  ring- worm,  scabby  face, 
running-  behind  the  ears,  are  often  ob- 
served by  nurses  to  be  coincident  with 
dentition.  It  is  when  we  apply  learn- 
ed names  to  these  diseased  states  that 
our  perceptions  become  more  hazy  : — 
Marts,  mollusca,  porrigo  favosa,  scutel- 
lata  and  larvalis,  urticaria,  hei-pes, 
psoriasis,  pityriasis,  erysipelas :  these 
T  affirm  to  be  not  uncommon  attendants 
on  anormal  dentition.  Some  of  them  are 
commonly  coincident  with  the  anonnal 
progress  of  second  dentition  in  children  ; 
others  are  found  in  those  constiutions  in 
which,  from  about  twenty  to  fifty  yeai-s 
of  age,  the  wise  teeth  remain  either  hid- 
den in  the  jaws,  or  are  making  slow 
eflbrts  at  development. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  dis- 
eased states  of  the  skin  relieve  the  brain 
of  its  irritation  ;  but   there  are    condi- 
tions in  which  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
intestines  is  apt  under  such  circumstan- 
ces occasionally  to  manifest  the  suffer- 
ing of  a  diarrhoea  :  but  in  other  cases,  if 
the  disease  of  the  skin  abate  for  a  time, 
the    nmciparous   glandules    are    called 
uj)on  for  unusual  duty,and  a  very  abund- 
ant secretion  of  mucus  takes  place,  which 
in  a  costive  motion  appears  like  pieces 
of  fatty  matter.     When  this  condition  is 
present,  there  is  frequently  a  good  deal 
of    the    remittent    fever.       Sometimes 
worms  form — not  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence   with    children    while     engaged 
about  their  last  deciduous  molares,  or 
about   their    first    peinianeut    molares. 
The  fever,  under  this  circumstance,  is 
called    the   worm-fever.      There    is   no 
doubt  that  when  these  parasite  animals 
form  there  is  always  a  cerebral  irritation, 
during  which  tlie  mucous  surface  of  the 
intestines  pour  out  a  secretion  that  seems 
to  be  their  natural  nidus.      The    pre- 
sence of  the  lumbrici  in  children,  and  of 
the  various  kinds  of  tsenia,  is  attended 
with  the  moaning,  starting,  incoherent 
talking  in  sleep,  g-rinding  of  the  teeth, 
&c.,   which   are  signs  of  the  infantile 
remittent  fever ; — signs,  too,of  irritation, 
in  the  centre  of  the  nervous  system,  pro- 


pagated from  an  irritated  portion  of  mu- 
cous membrane.  ^lay  not  the  change 
in  the  mucous  surface,  which  favours  the 
existence  of  worm~,  be  regarded  as  re- 
sulting from  an  anormal  condition  of  the 
development  of  the  intestinal  tube? 

The  distinctive  signs  of  the  infixntile 
remittent  fever  may  be  merely  light  de- 
grees of  the  symptoms  attendant  on 
cerebral  irritation.  When  the  develop- 
mental irritation  is  not  very  great,  the 
fever  subsides  into  a  chronic  state 
of  disorder,  and  perhaps  only  some 
of  those  branches  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves  which  are  destined  to  be  the 
motor  nerves  of  the  eye  may  become  irri- 
tated. In  a  chronic  state,  the  friends 
of  the  patient  do  not  perceive  the  error 
iuduceu  by  this  irritation  so  soon  as  the 
medical  attendant :  a  slight  strabismus 
is  the  symptom.  The  eye  looks  in  to- 
wards the  nose  ;  occasionally  it  looks 
outwards.  In  the  course  of  early  de- 
velopment some  entanglement  of  struc- 
ture—some  irritation  on  the  mucous  sur- 
face of  the  alimentary  canal — perhaps 
even  some  turgid  state  of  the  dental 
capsules,  may  induce  an  imtation  in  the 
brain,  which  shall  end  in  a  squint.  This 
squint  is  a  part  of  the  train  of  signs  in- 
dicative of  cerebral  irritation — an  irrita- 
tion confined  at  first  to  that  part  of  the 
nervous  centre  where  the  nerves  meet 
which  relate  to  the  part  irritated  prima- 
rily ;  perhaps  to  tne  part  developing 
erroneously,  and  to  the  muscles  of  the 
eye  determining  the  squinting ;  to  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  to  cer- 
tain of  its  intimate  associates. 

Chronic  hydrocephalus  is  a  congeni- 
tal disease — the  result  of  malformation 
— of  erroneous  development  aborigine, 
or  at  a  very  early  date  of  intra-uterine 
life.  When  this  disease  is  present,  there 
is  always  an  ejTor  of  structure  in  the 
brain,  generally  too  in  the  spinal  cord, 
besides  a  consentaneous  anormality, 
either  as  to  size  or  epoch  in  the  jaws 
and  alimentary  canal.  It  would  seem 
as  if  an  entanglement  of  structure  dur- 
ing- the  progTess  of  evolution  could  not 
take  place  in  the  brain  without  striking 
its  vitiating-  influence  upon  the  apjjara- 
tus  of  assimilation.  The  nutrient  organs 
embracing-  the  parts  concerned  in  masti- 
cation and  assimilation  are  in  very  inti- 
mate relation  with  some  portions  of  the 
brain,  as  is  evinced  by  the  facts  of  origi- 
nal anormalities  of  the  brain  influencing 
the  development  of  these  organs, 
and  the  errors  in  the  growth  of  these 
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orcfans  influoncinjf  the  parcels  of  brain 
Mhore  tlu'ir  nerves  concentrate.  Errors 
in  sfriiw  tli  in  all  parts  are  liable  to  laiie- 
fies  i«  degree,  and  conseqnentlv  the 
manifestation  of  inconvenience  arising- 
fnim  tiieir  presence  may  vary  too  in  ile- 
^ce.  The  irritation  of  worms  in  the 
alimentarv  canal,  or  the  initation  upon 
a  denial  nerre,  may  lie  prodnctive  of  a 
very  sliirht  strabismus,  or  it  may  be  the 
Ibreniinier  of  a  s<iuint,  «hicii  strains  the 
Minscles  beytind  recovery  : — The  irrita- 
tion may  be  accompanied  by  a  turgid 
state  of  vessels  about  the  optic  nerve. 
It  may  have  terminated  inaneftusion  of 
tliiid  compressing  a  portion  of  the  origin 
«f  the  optic  nerves.  Amaurosis  results. 
The  etlusion  has  been  slight : — the  fluid 
is  reabsorbed  without  permanent  injury 
to  the  nerve.  The  .imaurosis  vanishes 
\»hen  the  irritation  is  removed.  Should, 
however,  the  injury  be  more  serious,  and 
a  pennanent  lesion  of  the  nerve  result, 
Uie  sight  is  gone  for  ever.  The  same 
events  aftecting-  the  acoustic  nerve  may 
produce  deafness.  An  aggravated  de- 
firee  of  the  irritation  ])roductiveof  these 
mischiefs  continues  the  trains  of  evil 
to  a  very  high  pitch  of  disease— epi- 
lepsy, apoplexy,  hemiplegia,  and  coma. 
The  manifestations  of  imtated  nervous 
centre  are  often  sym])toms  of  diseases 
wide  of  our  i)resent  immediate  object  of 
researcli,  which  is,  to  trace  out  the  point 
tl)at  tlie  trains  of  symptoms  constituting 
infantile  remittent  disorder  are  some- 
times exhibifd  partially; — a  few  with- 
out the  rest;— that  they  >  ary  in  def/ree; — 
and  tliat  wht  n  tiie  degree  of  irritation 
in  tlie  lirain  coincident  with  anormal  de- 
velopment of  the  nutrient  organs  is  ex- 
treme, a  congregation  of  most  or  all  of 
the  sej)arate  svni|>toms  takes  place,  and 
the  acute  hydrocephalus  is  tlie  disease 
"hicli  crowns  the  piienomena.  The 
flush  an<l  discomfort; — the  sudden  hi  at 
of  skin,  v*liich  goes  perhaps  in  a  coujile 
of  hours;  —  the  sicK  iieadache;  —  the 
starting; — talking  in  sleep; — moaning' 
in  sl<  (  p  ; — the  sighing  and  discontent ; — 
the  transient  sipiint;— the  emially  tran- 
sient and  irr<  giilar  contraction  and  ex 
paiision  of  the  pu|iilof  the  eye; — sonie- 
tiiiies  diafniss; — tinnitus  ;  —  cough  ;  — 
are  nurt  iv  slight  degrees  of  tlie  same 
states  »liich  oeeiir,  in  a  severe  nianner, 
in  the  acute  dist  ase,  water  in  tin'  head. 
Some  diseases,  ori<finating  in  an  erro- 
neous course  of  growth,  are  jieciiliar  to 
certain  ages;  but  those  ocrniring  before 
the  body  has  acquired  a  hi<rher  state  of 


perfection,  may  present  themselves  at  a 
more  advanced  epoch ;  those,  however, 
which  arise  when  the  organs  are  more 
complete,  do  not  bclonji-  tx>  infantile  age. 
Thus,  water  in  the  head  may  occur  at 
nineteen  or  twenty-five;  hysteria  ne\er 
attacks  a  child  at  the  breast.  Dr.  lJutt<  r 
tells  us  (p.  11)  that  the  infantile  remit- 
tent fever  is  a  disease  to  which  "  man- 
kind are  liable  from  the  birth  to  the  age 
of  jniliertv."  It  has  already  been  sluwn 
that  this  is  the  period  in  which  the  larger 
number  of  teetli  are  in  course  of  growth, 
and  though  it  is  not  jiretcnded  that  the 
anormalities  in  the  growth  of  these 
organs  are  the  sole  causes  of  the  produc- 
tion of  this  disease,  I  feel  warranted  in 
concluding,  from  extensive  experience, 
that  its  pnsence,  and  that  of  its  extreme 
acute  fonn — hydrocephalus,  is  most  fre- 
quently coincident  with  anormal  denti- 
tion. Dr.  Butter's  period  for  tlie  liabi- 
lity to  the  disease  is  under  this  view  very 
limited.  Anormalities  in  dentition  have 
been  found  to  occur  even  at  nearly  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  the  developmental 
fever  may,  at  that  time  of  life,  he  very 
marked  and  \er\  severe.  A  lady,  forty 
years  of  age,  ap])lied  to  me  more  than  a 
year  ago,  complaining  of  hemicraiiia ; 
affecting-,  during  its  paroxysms,  wJiiL-h 
were  very  severe,  both  her  eyes,  but 
principally  the  right,— that  one  on  the 
side  fif  the  pain  :  the  pu])il  of  this  eye  was 
sometimes  very  considerably  dilated, 
while  the  other  was  contracted.  The 
paroxysms  seized  her  at  interv  als  of  six 
weeks  or  two  months,  and  confined  her  to 
her  bed  for  several  days  together.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  liysteria  about  her  at 
times.  Both  in  her  paroxysms  of  nain 
and  other  times,  she  moaned  and  talked 
in  her  sleep.  She  is  very  apt  to  pick  her 
nose,  whicli  itches  ciuisiderably.  In  ap- 
jilying  iirr  attention  to  reading-,  she 
picks  holes  in  the  book  before  her.  Her 
teiiijier  is  very  varialtle,  and  though  an 
amiable  person,  she  finds  that  occasion- 
ally she  is  subject  to  a  de)ected  and  dis- 
contented state  of  mind,  without  any 
cause  that  she  can  assign.  When  this 
stale  of  mind  conies  on,  she  knows  that 
she  is  soon  to  have  a  paroxysm.  Her 
pulse  th(-n  ranges  above  a  hundred,  and 
she  is  chilly.  .M'terwards  she  lieconies 
Hiisiird  and  hot,  and  at  night  pci-spires 
jirofusrly.  A  hard,  dry  coiigli  and  a 
sick  headache  conic  on,  ami  tlitii  the 
liemicrania  takes  possession  ol  tin-  rit^ht 
side  of  the  head.  Snmetimes,  for  a  short 
time,  she  becomes  blind,  and  as  the  sight 
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is  rccoverinor,  her  sensibility  to  light  is 
extreme.  Her  bowels  were  always  cos- 
tive, and  her  evacuations  were  most  com- 
monly scybalous,  and  of  a  greenish  clay 
colour. 

This  lady  has  been  liable  to  her  at- 
tacks of  illness  about  six  years.  She 
cut  two  dentes  sapientioe  in  the  upper 
jaw  soon  after  her  first  attack,  and  was 
iifterxvards  for  a  long-  time  much  better. 
Slie  never  remembers  to  have  lost  more 
than  one  tooth  since  she  was  a  child  : 
she  has  now  in  the  upjier  jaw  fifteen 
tt-eth,  the  posterior  bicuspid  on  the  left 
side  being  wanting'.  In  tlie  lower  jaw, 
there  are  fourteen  teeth  much  crowded, 
and  the  incisors  overlapping  each  other. 
The  jaw  is  small,  yet  the  spaces  for  the 
wise  teeth  are  enlarg4ng :  the  teeth  do 
not  appear  to  be  near.  This  lady  will, 
of  course,  be  liable  to  her  attacks  of 
illness  till  the  efforts  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  her  two  teeth  are 
either  triumphant  or  succumb ;  or  it 
may  be  that  a  new  train  of  disorder  co- 
incident to  these  efforts  at  development 
may  arise.  In  the  meantime,  she  has 
been  enjoined  to  keep  the  bowels  regu- 
lar as  to  consistence,  colour,  and  quan- 
tity of  the  dejections, — a  strict  and  daily 
attention  to  which  measine  ensures  her 
more  ease  than  she  was  «  ont  to  have. 

Having  shown  that  this  disease  is  not 
so  limited  in  its  period  as  the  authorities 
would  indicate,  I  may  endeavour  to 
shew  that  it  is  different  only  from  acute 
hydrocephalus  in  degree. 

In  the  month  of  March  1831,  I  saw  a 
nice  interesting  boy,  of  four  years  of 
age,  suffering  from  a  very  severe  attack 
of  the  infantile  remittent  fever.  He  had 
a  dry,  hard  cough  ;  hot,  burning  skin  ; 
suffused  and  anxious  countenance ;  rapid 
pulse  ;  peevish  manner ;  great  thirst ; 
moaning;  starting;  picking-;  and  other 
signs  of  the  disorder.  The  head  was 
remarkably  hot,  and  the  breath  was  very 
offensive.  I  examined  the  boy's  mouth, 
and  found  that  he  had  large  spaces  in  the 
upper  jaw,  in  ])reparation  for  the  first 
permanent  molares.  In  the  lower,  the 
spaces  were  not  so  large.  I  divided  the 
gums  in  the  upper  jaw,  but  the  teeth 
were  rather  deep-seated.  Six  grains  of 
calomel,  at  night,  was  all  the  medicine 
the  child  took;  and  tlie  next  day,  two 
dark  motions  seemed  to  remove  all  his 
sym])toms.  On  the  7th  of  September, 
this  little  fellow  was  again  taken  ill  in 
tlie  night.  He  had  severe  pain  in  tlie 
stomach,   a   burning   skin,    and    great 


thirst.  The  mother  thought  the  bov 
had  swallowed  a  plum-stone  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  immediately  made 
some  senna-tea  for  liim,  wliich  had  ope- 
rated twice  before  I  saw  liini  at  11  in 
the  morning.  The  motions  m  ere  dark, 
scybalous,  offensive,  and  slimy;  copious, 
with  much  fluid  in  them.  They  had  re- 
lieved him  a  good  deal,  but  he  was  still 
very  ill.  There  was  a  fretful  discon- 
tented aspect,  constant  whining ;  he 
])icked  at  his  nose  and  lips  incessantlv, 
and  cried  out  if  much  light  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  room.  His  pupils  did 
not  contract  alike ;  when  a  little  light 
was  admitted,  the  pujnl  of  the  right  eye 
almost  closed,  v  hilc  that  of  the  left  con- 
tracted very  slowly.  The  right  eye  was 
slightly  turned  in  towards  the  nose. 
The  tongue  was  loaded  at  its  back  part 
like  chamois  leather,  and  at  its  fore  part 
it  had  decidedly  the  cream  ground,  with 
the  raspberry  papillae.  The  skin  was 
dry,  but  not  very  hot ;  the  pulse  was  96, 
small,  and  wiry.  He  had  not  been  well 
for  thrtc  or  four  weeks.  Ever  since  his 
attack,  in  Marcii,  he  had  perspired  pro- 
fusely in  tlie  night,  and  ground  his 
teeth,  and  muttered  occasionally.  His 
mother,  thinking  he  had  worms,  gave 
him  some  powders  prescribed  by  a  medi- 
cal friend.  These  opened  his  bowels;  and 
he  had  one  given  him  at  bed-time  every 
now  and  then,  but  no  worms  were  dis- 
covered in  his  motions.  He  would  often 
be  awake  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning — would  wish  to  drink,  and 
would  remain  awake  for  an  hour  or  two 
talking ;  then  he  would  fall  asleep 
again,  and  be  in  a  burning  heat,  At 
other  times  he  slept  and  perspired  pro- 
fusely. I  remarked  the  squint,  and  was 
told  that  ever  since  March  he  had  occa- 
sionally squinted,  but  "  it  came  on  and 
went  off,"  and  so  little  was  thought  of 
it.  He  had  often  nettle-rash  upon  liim, 
but  she  had  seen  nothing  of  this  for  the 
last  six  weeks.  I  g-ave  the  child  six 
grains  of  calomel,  and  saw  him  the  next 
day. 

September  9th. —  The  little  patient 
slept  well,  though  occasionally  through 
the  night  wanted  toast  and  water.  Has 
had  two  stools.  Green  bile  and  mucus. 
Urine  high  coloured,  copious.  Skin 
moist;  tongue  cleaner,  but  still  loaded 
with  a  white  instead  of  a  dark  crust. 
Belly  soft ;  does  not  like  it  to  be  pressed. 
Temper  fretful ;  ex-|5ression  cross  and 
discontented.  To  take  a  table-spoonful 
of   the  following   inixlure    every    two 
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hours,  takiii£f  after  it  toast  and  water  <if/ 
lib  it  urn  : — 

Tx  Siili)hatis.AIa!!:nesia\  Jiij.;  Snlphatis 
Fotassap,  3ij.;  .Siiljjh.  Sodas  3j. ; 
Sacchari  Purif.  3ij.;  Aqnic  3Ientha; 
Salivas,  Oss.    M.  fiat  solutio. 

In  the  eveninuf; — copious  watery 
stools,  with  slime,  all  day  ;  at  first  dark, 
tiien  liy^ht  clay -coloured,  dirty  water. 
I  line  scanty:  but  this  report  not,  per- 
haps, (|uite  correct.  Abdomen  Hatulent ; 
child  will  not  have  it  touched.  Skin 
hot;  tou'jue  nuicli  cleaner;  pulse  140. 
The  child  is  restless  and  cross.  It  has 
a  teaziii;:^  dry  coujjh,  and  oppressed  re- 
spiration. 

R  Calomel,  in",  ij.;  Extracti  Opii,  pr.  ^■ 
liora  decubitus.  Crasraane;  Olei  Ri- 
cini,  3ij. 

lOth,  (10  o'clock.) — He  has  slept  very 
little  ;  has  g-round  the  teeth  at  intervals 
all  night ;  has  started  frequently ;  has 
occasionally  cried  out,  and  talked  inco- 
herently —  sometimes  muttered.  Has 
])ers])ired  profusely  all  nij^ht.  Bears  the 
abdomen  to  be  pressed,  and  is  in  better 
spirits.  Vomited  the  oil  this  nioniing'. 
Has  had  no  nmtion.  Pulse  96,  soft ; 
tonjjfue  cleaner.  The  mother  is  confi- 
dent he  will  <ret  well :  she  asks  why  he 
picks  with  his  fore-fing-er  so  much  ?  The 
nostrils  are  sore  fnua  being'  picked,  and 
yet  the  boy  continues  at  them. 

At  eight  in  the  evening,  the  boy  is 
said  to  be  better  in  every  resj)ect,  except 
that,  within  the  last  tuo  hours,  he  has 
been  very  drow  sy,  and  the  skin  was  ra- 
ther hot.  He  is  now  asleej),  and  is  per- 
spiring al)undantly.  He  has  a  thund) 
in  his  mouth.  One  mutiun  to-day,  dark 
and  ofiTensive.   HecougliskssfrtMpK'ullv. 

nth,  12th,  l;Uh,  I-lth,andl'»tli.— The 
hoy  has  continued  much  the  same ; 
picking,  starting,  moaning,  perspiring, 
every  night.  He  has  had  rhubarb  and 
magnesia,  merciuial  an<l  chalk  powder 
w  ith  scammony,  and  once  caloiucl. 

Kith,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  I  find 
him  with  strai)ismus  of  the  right  eye: 
its  j)upil  «iilalrd.  In  the  left  eye,  the 
pupil  dilates  and  contracts  very  irregu- 
larly. Deep  sighing.  Pain  in  the 
right  hvj)0(  liondriuni,  increased  on  jircs- 
s!ire.  \\  audi  ring,  an.\ii)U>,  restless  ex- 
pression of  eountrnance.  Awoke  seve- 
ral times  last  night  screaming.  Pulse 
very  irrcirular.  Tongue  raspbi-rry  and 
cream.     Dow  ( Is  not    open  to-day.     To 


take   of  cilomel    ten    grains.      Warm- 
bath,  at  98  Fah.  for  half  an  hour. 

17th,  at  nine  in  the  moniing. — The 
child  screams  at  intervals.  Pupils  both 
much  dilated;  countenance  sunken  — 
anxious;  has  had  a  wretched  night — 
tossing  and  erying  out.  One  small  mo- 
tion this  morning,  black  and  pitehy.  A 
great  abundance  of  urine,  which  is  not 
high  coloured.  Screams  upon  being 
touched;  cannot  bear  pressure,  especially 
(Ml  the  right  hypoehondrium  :  sometimes 
the  boy  ])uts  his  band  there  in  the  light- 
est and  gentlest  maiuier,  and  then  puts 
it  to  his  head.  This  short  illness  has 
produced  greatemaciatiou.  The  mother 
reminded  me  of  my  having  laneed  the 
gums  six  months  before.  I  was  con- 
founded that  I  had,  uj)  to  this  moment, 
omitted  to  look  into  the  mouth.  The 
idea  of  the  teeth  develojiing  Hashed  upon 
niv  mind.  I  examined  the  mouth.  The 
first  j)ermanent  molaris  on  tlic  right  side 
of  the  upper  jaw  was  through  the  gum 
nearly  one  year  and  a  half  before  its 
normal  time.  I  liberated  the  tooth  on 
the  other  side:  it  was  ready  to  come 
through  ;  and  I  scored  dow n  with  the 
gum-lancet  n])on  the  two  corresponding 
teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  child  was 
exhausted,  and  fell  asleep.  The  mother 
was  directed  to  put  liim  into  a  warm- 
bath  whenever  he  should  awake.  Two 
hom-s afterwards  tiie  boy  was  still  asleej). 
In  tiie  evening  the  mother  called  upon 
me,  to  tell  me  he  had  had  a  bloody  stool ; 
hut  as  he  had  craved  for  tea, and  bread  and 
butter,  she  had  given  him  scmie,  and  he 
had  eaten  with  an  appetite.  The  next 
dav  the  boy  was  sitting  up,  well,  with- 
out s(|uint  or  fever. 

An  int<  resting  and  engaging  little 
girl,  of  five  years  of  age,  w  as  bom  w  ith 
two  teeth,  'riiev  were  inferior  incisors, 
and  dro|)|ied  out  to  make  way  for  others 
which  have  taken  their  place.  At  a 
very  early  jicriod,  this  child  began  to 
s({uint;  tfie  right  eye  looks  towards  the 
nose.  This  stpiini,  is  at  times  much 
more  marked  than  at  others.  A  medical 
friend  in  tin*  country  had,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, proi,'-noslicated  the  approach 
(d"  the  acute  iiydrocejdialus.  He  felt 
cinifident  that  the  child  would, sooner  or 
later,  ite  seized  with  it,  and  he  was 
right.  The  little  girl  had  been  subject 
repeatedly  to  sli;,'iit  attacks  of  tlie  infan- 
tile remiltrnt  fever,  (."alomel  .inil  senna 
haii  generally  put  tlu"  matter  to  rights. 
At  last  an  attack  came  on  which  lasted 
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several  davs,  unaffected  in  its  course  by 
any  medicine  that  could  be  given.  Ca- 
lomel andotber  purgatives  g-ave  no  relief. 
Tlie  child  laid  herself  down  on  the  couch 
and  screamed  if  anyone  approached  her. 
A  touch  on  any  part  of  her  body  seemed 
to  o-ive  her  ag-ony.  She  was  drowsy  ; 
had  an  oflensive  breath ;  a  foul  loaded 
tongue,  with  the  raspberry  and  cream 
appearance  at  the  edges  and  fore  part, 
and  tlie  evacuations  ])roduced  by  calomel 
were  dark  and  bilious,  with  scybalfp. 
The  pupils  of  the  eyes  contracted  closely 
upon  the  admission  of  light,  and  the 
child  screamed  out  to  have  the  room 
darkened.  I  found  that  the  deciduous 
molares  were  all  decayed,  and  the  first 
permanentmolareshad,  in  both  jaws, been 
in  their  places  for  some  considerable 
time.  Those  of  the  lower  jaw  were 
much  decayed.  I  proposed  that  they 
should  be  removed,  but  the  parents 
could  not,  at  first,  be  brought  to 
consent.  The  next  day  the  child  was 
"worse  :  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  much  di- 
lated, the  fever  high,  and  all  the  symp- 
toms of  acute  hydrocephalus  present. 
Medicine  seemed  to  have  no  power  over 
the  disease.  The  two  first  permanent 
molares  of  the  lower  jaw,  useless  and 
decayed  teeth,  were  i-emoved  :  the  pro- 
gress of  development  in  the  lower  jaw 
had  room  for  its  march.  From  that 
time  the  child  began  to  get  m  ell,  and 
in  three  days  was  playing  about  with 
the  other  children. 

I  was  requested  last  autumn  to  see  a 
boy,  nine  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
three  weeks  ill  of  a  severe  remittent 
fever,  under  the  care  of  a  very  intelli- 
gent general  practitioner.  The  head 
had  been  shaved  and  blistered  ;  repeated 
applications  of  leeches  had  been  had 
recoinse  to  ;  and  all  the  medicines  usu- 
ally administered  in  such  cases — calo- 
mel, &c.,  had  been  given.  The  boy  was 
in  bed,  still  very  ill,  w  ith  a  rapid  pulse, 
an  anxious  and  fretful  aspect,  and  a  se- 
vere headache.  I  suggested  that  as  he 
had  not  shed  the  lateral  upper  incisors, 
and  as  the  deciduous  upper  molares  on 
the  right  side  were  very  much  decayed, 
all  these  teeth  should  be  removed.  The 
gentleman  was  liberal  and  kind  enough 
to  attend  to  my  suggestion  directly.  I 
saw  the  patient  the  next  day,  playing 
about,  quite  well. 

[To  be  continued.] 


PORRIGO   DEPENDENT   ON   CON- 
STITUTIONAL CAUSES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
As  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  some 
observations  on  Poirigo,  made  by  Mr. 
Lawrence,  in  a  recent  lecture  on  cuta- 
neous diseases,  have  produced  an  im- 
pression which  they  were  not  intended 
to  create,  and  contrary  to  that  which  I 
must  consider  to  be  a  correct  view  of  this 
hitherto  obstinate  class  of  diseases,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  requesting  your  inser- 
tion of  the  following  remarks.  On 
inquiring  into  the  subject,  I  find,  from 
Mr.  Lawrence  himself,  that  he  did  not 
only  remark  generally  cm  the  connexion 
of  cutaneous  diseases  with  the  general 
health,  but  particularly  enforced  the  evi- 
dence of  that  connexion  afforded  by  the 
whole  class  of  such  afl'ectious  in  chil- 
dren; at  the  same  time  he  mentioned 
that  some  years  since,  when  his  opinion 
was  requested  on  the  cases  of  porrigo 
then  existing  in  Christ's  Hospital,  he 
never  saw  so  large  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals in  such  excellent  genera]  health  ; 
and  it  was  very  remarkable,  that  in  the 
preceding  year  not  a  single  death  had 
occun-ed  in  that  establishment,  contain- 
ing, he  believed,  about  1200  children. 
Now,  sir,  lest  the  mention  of  this  fiict 
should  lead  to  an  inference  which  I  con- 
tend it  does  not  justify,  and  which  it  was 
not  intended  to  convey — viz.  that  porrigo 
is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  dis- 
order of  the  g-encral  health,  or  depend- 
ant on  constitutional  causes  ;  drawn  as 
it  is  too  from  a  source  which  I  appre- 
hend supplies  abundant  argument  in 
support  of  an  opposite  view  of  the  sub- 
ject— I  beg  to  state  that  the  occurrence 
of  porrigo,  without  manifest  disorder  of 
the  general  health,  is  mentioned  in  a 
work  which  I  lately  published  on  that 
disease ;  wherein  I  have  endeavoured 
to  shew^by  arguments  both  general  and 
particular,  that  it  is  nevertheless  depend- 
ent on  constitutional  causes.  As  the 
detail  would  occupy  too  much  of  your 
columns,  I  will  merely  state  that  the 
arguments  are  drawn  chiefly  from  these 
facts :  first,  the  number  of  other  local 
diseases  which  are  presented  to  us,  with- 
out any  other  manifestation  of  general 
disorder,  but  w  hich  nevertheless  require 
a  treatment  strictly  constitutional  for 
their  safe  removal ;  and,  secondly,  that 
as  regards  porrigo  in  particular,  no  cases 
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more  certainly  roqniiv  J'or  tluir  rcliiCtlie 
trealnuMit  wliicli  I  liavc  rocoinim>ml(  tl 
lliaii  lliost  ill  wlnclj  tlio  (trdinai y  niaiii- 
I'estations  of  disdrdereil  licaltli  are  ol>- 
sciiix*,  or  altog-c'tlicr  wantiiiji-;  slifwiiig-, 
ns  it  aj)j)ears  to  me,  that  in  siidi  instances 
the  local  disease  is  emplnilically  the 
Dianifestatioii  in  <|uestion.  With  reii^aril 
to  Christ's  Hospital,  lor  reasons  uhicli 
it  is  unnecessary  to  state,  I  ])nr))osely 
avoided  any  remark  on  it;  but  now  that 
it  has  hcin  mentioned,  I  would  observe, 
that  s(»  lar  from  any  thiiif*'  in  the  history 
of  j)orrij^o,  as  occurriii'j;'  in  that  esta- 
hlislinient,  militatinfj  ag-ainst  the  dc- 
pendaiite  of  that  disease  on  constitu- 
tional causes,  it  strongly  supports  tiic 
opjiositc  view  of  the  ijuestion.  In  my 
observations  on  pnrrigo,  I  state  broadly 
that  tlie  averaj^'c  time  rc(piired  for  the 
successful  treatment  of  tliat  disease  in  its 
various  forms  (the  decalvans  only  ex- 
cepted), is  six  weeks,  and  that  this  is  the 
result  of"  an  e\])erience  of  t.vclve  years, 
aflorded  by  one  of  the  larj^est  disjien- 
saries  in  London  (the  Finsltury).  The 
treatment,  which  is  cliietly  (I  miglit 
almost,  as  re<>ards  the  arfjiinunt,  have 
sai<l  entirely)  constitutional,  consists  of 
a  farinaceous  ve-^etahle  diet,  and  such 
medicines  as  in  dilferent  cases  are  calcu- 
lated to  reji'ulatc  the  venous  secretions, 
with  <creat  cleanliness,  Sec.  locally. 
Some  veai-s  since  I  was  consulted  willi 
regard  to  a  boy  at  Herttbrd,  and  I  recol- 
lect Ixing  then  struck  with  the  jtcciilia- 
rity  of  the  diet  of  the  establishment.  I 
yesterday  only  was  alile  to  procure  a 
scale  of  that  which  is  at  present  used,  of 
whieh  I  transnjit  a  coj)y. 

Did  Tnhh',  Christ's  Hospital,  l.imdov. 

15reakfast— /y^  oz.  l)read  ;  \  pint  of  milk 
and  water. 

niXNF.US. 

Sundays — 4  oz.  roast  mutton  ;  8  oz.  po- 
tatoes; 3  oz.  bread. 

.Mondays— 4  oz.  boihd  beef;  5^  oz. 
I)read ;  broth  unlimited. 

'I'liesdays— 8  oz.  ])liim  pudding;  ^  oz." 
butter;  IJoz.  bread. 

Wednesdav — 1  oz.  boiled  mutton;  ,'i\ 
bread ;  Groth  unliniited. 

Thursday — same  as  Sunday. 

Friday — as  Monday. 

Saturday— 5iJ   oz.  bread;    \  oz.  biiilir; 
jiea.sc -soup  unlimited. 
311).— XIII. 


SUPPKR. 

Sundays — b^  oz.  bread  ;  \  oz.  butter. 
"Week  days  — Do.  bread;  2oz.  cheese. 

^ote  suhjoined  to  the  Scale,  ax  received 
by  me  from  the  Hospital. 

Tt  retpiires  nearly  eiyht  ounces  of  un- 
dressed meat  to  ]>roduce  four  ounces, 
when  dressed  and  w  ithout  bone. 

From  June  to  September  the  childitn 
have  5^  oz.  of  bread  with  roast  meat, 
instead  of  potatoes. 

On  perusing  the  above  scale,  fii-st  I 
remark,  that  no  (litrcrence  appears  to  be 
made  as  to  the  varying  ages  of  the  indi- 
viduals f(n"  whom  it  is  prescribed;    se- 
condly, there  is  a  very  unusual  (piantity 
of  animal  matter,  as  regards  those  of  the 
nunil)er  who  may  be  considered  as  chil- 
dren; thirdly,  the  paucity  of  fresh  vege- 
table is  equally  striking,  the  boys  only 
having  jiolatoes  twice  a  week,  and  these 
being  withheld  during  three  months  in 
the  year — viz.  from  June  until  Se))tem- 
ber!     lastly;   butter,  brotli,  cheese,  and 
plum  ]iudding,  are  habitual   articles  of 
diet,  and  broth,  whenever  allowed,  un- 
limited.    The  contrast  here  shewn  be- 
tween the  diet  in  Christ's  Hospital  and 
that  which  I  have  fouml  so  successful  in 
the   treatment   of  porrigo,  is   certainly 
very  striking,  and  forces  on  us,  1  thint, 
the  idea  that  it  may  explain   the   extra- 
ordinary i)re\alence   of  ]»orrigo   in   that 
institution.      The  length   of  my   letter, 
however,   obliges    me  to   conclude.       1 
would   by  no  means  assert,  w  ithout  fur- 
ther investigatidii,  that  tlie   ndo|)ti(in   of 
the  plan  which  1  have  found  so  success- 
ful,  with    certain    mndi(i<atioiis    in    the 
ordinarv    diet,   would    rid  Christ's  Hos- 
]»ital  of  the  disease  by  which  it  has  been 
so  long  infested — there   may    be   other 
causes  which   are  yet  unknown  ;    but  I 
have  considerable   confidence   in   its  so 
doing ;    and  at  all   events  none  of  the 
facts  afforded  by  that   establishment  mi- 
litate against  my  views  of  the  nature  of 
jporri^ii,  siill  less   against    tin-  tiealnient 
whicli  I  \\;\\v  found  so  successful.      That 
general  prndence  in  diet  is  mit  siifheient, 
but  til  at  the  disease  rcfjuires  one  specially 
ailapted  lo  it,  is  rendered  jirobable  from 
Mr.  .\beriiethy  having  lieen  surgeon  to 
the  Hospital,  who,  it  may  besafelv  juc- 
simieil,  would  not  have  neglected  a  cau- 
ti(Ui  as  to  (jiiantittf  ;    and   although  I  do 
not  specially  prescribe  thciii. yd  I  sp<ak 
particularly  ofthe  bcnefiis  icsiilliiig  fniiii 
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a  diet  chiefly  composed  of  an  article 
which,  in  Christ's  Hospital,  is  remark- 
ably scanty  (potatoes),  besides  forbidding- 
altogether  the  animal  matter,  which,  on 
the  contrary,  is  given  in  excess.  I 
should  not  have  mentioned  any  indivi- 
dual establishment,  had  not  a  miscon- 
struction of  a  fact,  delivered  in  a  lecture 
by  ]\Ir.  Lawrence,  made  it  appear  that 
the  facts  afforded  by  Christ's  Hospital 
militated  against  views  of  disease  which, 
from  abundant  experience,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  to  be  con-ect ;  which 
have  stood  the  best  and  only  real  test — 
that  of  practical  application;  and  which 
the  institution  itself  appears,  by  at  least 
strong  presumptive  evidence,  to  support. 
The  wliole  question  is  one  ou  which  the 
collective  experience  of  the  profession 
must  decide;  I  only  lay  claim  to  having, 
in  my  observations  on  porrig'o,  brought 
forward  sufficient  facts  to  entitle  the 
plan  to  an  unbiassed  trial. — I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

George  Macilwain. 

Argyle-Place,  Jan.  2,  1834. 

P.S.  The  diet  of  the  Hospital  requires 
much  fartlier  observation,  but  I  must  re- 
serve this,  having  already,  I  fear,  tres- 
passed too  largely  on  your  valuable 
columns. 


ERGOT  IN  H/EMORRHAGE  FROM 
THE  NOSE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
If  you  consider  the  following  notes  to 
afford  any  confirmation  of  the  alleged 
powers  of  the  secale  cornutum  in  arrest- 
ing hsemorrhage,  you  may  periiaps  think 
proper  to  append  them  to  the  list  of 
cases  publislied  in  a  recent  number  of 
your  journal. 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Richard  Laming. 

48,  Finsbury- Square, 
Jan.  4,  1834. 

Mr.  G ,  aged  about  55,  and  of  a 

gouty  and  leucophlegmatic  diathesis, 
was  taken  on  Sunday,  December  15, 
with  epistaxis ;  from  the  occurrence  of 
w  hich  on  several  former  occasions  he  liad 


been  considerably  reduced.  It  com- 
menced at  half-past  8  a.m.  and  lasted 
vigorously  till  10.  At  7  the  same  even- 
ing it  recurred  for  about  fifteen  miutes. 

December  17th. — It  took  place  a  quar- 
ter before  two,  and  again  at  nine  a.m.  ; 
lasting  each  time  about  half  an  hour. 

18th. — It  recurred  a  quarter  before 
three,  and  continued  violently  till  four; 
ag-ain  at  five,  lasting  half  an  hour;  then 
at  eleven,  for  an  hour  and  a  half;  and 
at  nine  p.m.  it  again  appeared  for  the 
fourth  time  this  day.  Up  to  this  hour 
the  ordinary  measures  had  been  adopted 
w  itli  but  very  temporary  success  ;  and 
on  the  two  latter  da^'s  the  powdered  se- 
cale cornutum  had  also  been  exhibited 
several  times,  in  doses  of  six  grains.  I 
now  resolved  to  make  a  fair  trial  of  the 
ergot  in  larger  doses;  and,  immediately 
on  tlie  recurrence  of  the  bleeding  at 
nine  o'clock,  commenced  by  exhibiting 
three  grains  of  Battley's  extract.  After 
this  dose,  the  epistaxis  continued  five 
minutes. 

19th. — The  patient  was  this  morning 
awoke  by  the  bleeding,  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore four;  and  thereupon  swallowed  a 
draught  containing  three  grains  of  the 
extract  This  he  repeated  twice,  after 
intervals  of  ten  minutes;  the  third  dose 
apparently  putting  an  end  to  the  dis- 
charge of  blood  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 

20th. — No  return  of  the  bleeding  this 
day,  although  the  patient  rose  from  bed 
(for  the  first  time  since  the  attack)  at 
eleven  a.m.  and  remained  sitting  up 
eleven  hours. 

21  St. —Four  grains  of  the  extract  were 
given  this  morning,  on  the  recurrence 
of  the  bleeding,  at  a  quarter  before  nine, 
which  it  stayed  in  five  minutes.  The 
patient  left  his  bed  this  day  for  nearly 
twelve  hours. 

22d. — The  bleeding  returned  this 
morning',  while  rising,  but  was  discon- 
tinued in  five  minutes  by  four  grains  of 
the  extract. 

23d. — Four  grains  of  the  extract  were 
exhibited  morning  and  evening  this 
day,  each  time  ])ntting  an  end  to  the 
bleeding  after  five  minutes. 

January  4th,  1834. — Since  December 
23d,  the  bleeding  has  entirely  ceased. 
The  whole  quantity  of  extract  taken 
was  twenty-eight  grains ;  and  it  seemed 
to  produce  no  other  than  the  described 
effect. 
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A  WARNING  TO  GENERAL 
PRACTITIONERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sill, 
Vou  Iiave  ahlj  exposed  the  little  coterie 
w  lio  seek  to  buzz  tlioinselvcs  into  noto- 
riety, and  would  make  tlie  jiublic  be- 
lieve they  represent  the  preat  bodv  of 
the  medical  profession ;  but  you  ha^  e 
not  sufHeiently  juiinted  out  tlie  insidious 
tendency,  and  the  real  objects  of  the 
"  One  Faculty,"  which  are  no  other 
than  to  annihilate  the  entire  yfrade  of 
•general  ])raclitioners,  and  restore  the 
monojxdv  of  medical  practice  into  the 
hands  of  the  j)hysicians. 

It  is  proposed  that  every  member  of 
the  jirofcssion  should  have  the  hig^hest 
qualifications — should  have  the  title  of 
Si. D— should  serve  no  apprenticeship 
—  and  slioiild  not  soil  his  iingei-s  ^*itli 
(hiig-s.  What  else,  I  would  ask,  is 
this,  than  to  restore  that  very  mono])oly 
A^hich  was  cxting-uished  nearly  one 
hiindnd  and  fifty  years  since?  What 
el-^e,  I  wuuld  ask,  are  tiiesc  practitioners, 
if  tlicy  are  not  to  be  tlie  same  as  the 
physicians  of  the  past  and  jiresent  day? 
wilh  this  difference,  tliat  tlie  juniors  will 
lake  a  lesson  from  the  folly  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  will  condescend  to  take 
snialhr  fees. 

The  present  race  of  general  practi- 
tioners arc  to  be  bril)cd,  perhaps,  to  be- 
tray their  order,  by  being  admitted 
witliin  this  new  pale,  from  which  their 
successors  are  to  be  excluded;  and  each 
is  to  enjoy  the  enviable  title  of  M.D. 
For  one,  I  should  scorn  to  accept  a 
boon  gained  by  such  a  dishonourable 
sacrifice.  I  can  only  account  for  the 
disregard  which  has  f)ecn  sliewn  by  tlie 
profession  generally  to  these  jiroceed- 
mgs,  In  su|)])(ising  that  they  have  been 
viewed  with  silent  contempt,  and  that 
tiie  great  body  of  tlie  general  practi- 
tioners, aware  of  their  strong  hold  on 
Jiublic  favoiir,  consider  that  they  shall 
jiossess  public  jiatronage  so  long  as  they 
continue  to  deserve  it.  They  have  been 
<  reated  by  no  I'aculty  or  Corporation  ; 
they  have  been  called  into  existence  by 
thi'  j)ul)lic  alone— by  a  power  greater 
than  any  College,  and  greater  even  than 
any  law,  when  lliat  law  militates  against 
either  public  wants  or  public  conve- 
nience. 


If  the  mendjci-s  of  the  "One  Faculty" 
should  hope  to  obtain  that  jiortion  Of 
public  favour  which  is  held  by  tlie  ge- 
neral ])ractitioners  of  the  present  dav, 
they  will  be  grossly  deceived  ;  for  such 
is  the  prejudice  of  human  nature,  and 
such  the  objection  of  tlic  great  bulk  of 
mankind  to  the  payment  of  money  for 
weirds  alone,  that  if  the  g  neral  practi- 
tioner were  to  charge  only  a  shilling  for 
his  visit  on  evert/  occasion,  he  would 
cease  to  be  enijiloyed  i;i  two-thirds  of 
the  cases  iu  wiiich  he  is  consulted  at 
present.  The  public  would,  in  serious 
and  alarming  cases,  be  content  to  jiay 
fees;  but  they  would  trust  to  their  owii 
resources  in  other  cases,  or  consult  the 
druggists,  who  would  then  follow  tlie 
steps  of  the  apothecary,  gradually  rise 
in  public  favour,  wiiuld  fight  the  same 
battle  with  monopoly,  and,  backed  by 
public  patronage,  with  the  .same  suc- 
cess; the  difference  would  be,  that  the 
general  jiractitioner  of  the  next  age 
would  be  called  druggist  instead  of  apo- 
thecary. 

It  is,  however,  preposterous  to  suppose 
the  legislature  would  sanction  any  law 
which  would  prevent  this  mode  of  jirae- 
tice,  or  make  medical  education  so  ex- 
pensive, as  to  limit  the  supjily  of  medi- 
cal aid  iu  the  way  most  approved  of  by 
the  public,  and  best  adajited  to  the 
wants  of  the  most  numerous  and  least 
wealthy  classes  of  the  community.  Me- 
dical education,  like  other  commodities, 
has  become  infinitely  eluajier  than  at 
former  periods ;  and  it  is  Imt  fair  that 
the  public  should  ha»e  the  beu!  fitof  the 
change,  in  an  abundant  supply  at  a  mo- 
derate rate,  and  iu  the  mode  most  con- 
venient to  themselves. 

The  public  have  too  long  experienced 
the  benefit  derived  from  the  grade  of 
general  practitioners  in  this  country, 
not  to  gn  e  them  their  support ;  and 
should  individuals  desert  their  order, 
the  void  wuuld  soon  be  filled  iiji.  Can- 
didates for  ))ublic  favour  are  too  nume- 
rous to  allow  any  mode  to  be  ])assed 
o^er  by  wiiich  jiatronage  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  assert,  that 
the  medical  jirofession  is  incapable  of 
great  and  important  iniprimniiiil,  more 
especially  as  regards  the  general  prac- 
titioiuT,  who,  by  sulislitnliug  a  general 
charge  for  a  sjiecific  one,  f>f  ["ily  items 
or  «laily  visits,  would  nuisi  male  rially 
iiK  T.  ..w    liU  (ixMi   re>i)e(  lability,  \>i:lM.iir 
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tlimiiiishiiio-  his  emolument  or  sphere  of 
utility,  and  without  awakening-  public 
prejudices. 

The  medical  reformers  have  mistaken 
their  object.  It  was  their  business  to 
seek  to  adapt  the  existing-  institutions 
to  the  present  state  of,  but  not  to  re- 
organize, the  whole  profession.  Under 
the  cloak  of  improvement,  they  have 
sought  objects  incompatible  with  the 
improved  state  of  the  age,  and  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  wants  of  the  public, 
who,  if  thej  have  not  created,  have  sup- 
ported the  present  distinctions,  and  who, 
instead  of  the  corporations,  are  the  i-eal 
arbiters  of  the  profession.  These  re- 
formers have  jet  to  leani,  ^^  hat  has  long 
since  been  discovered  in  political  eco- 
nomy, that  the  division  of  labour  is  es- 
sential to  jierfection ;  and,  moreover,  that 
the  public  are  a  body  too  mighty  to  be 
controlled  by  any  institutions,  except 
such  as  conduce  to  their  benefit. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  sei-vant, 

A  General  Practitioner. 
January  6,  1834. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  January  11,  1834. 

"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  ctiam  mihl,  dignitatem 
Artis  3Iedicce  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  periculum  non  recuso." 

ClLliRO. 

MISREPRESENTATIONS 
CORRECTED. 
There  was  a  time,  certainly,  as  Dr.  J. 
Johnson  very  justly  observes,  when  we 
treated  him  with  more  courtesy  than  we 
now  do;  but  it  is  rather  ridiculous  for 
Lim  to  suppose  that  our  present  conduct 
towards  his  editorship)  has  been  assumed 
simply  because  he  "  wisely "  (as  he 
says)  '•  detennined  to  desist  from  all 
hostilities  with  the  Lancet*."  This 
we  saw  and  pitied.  But  when  we 
found  the  Editor  of  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Review  not  satisfied  with  crouch- 
ing to  him  of  the  Lancet,  and  spaniel- 
like licking  the  hand  that  chastised 
him — not  content  with  swallowing  his 
own  words,  but  borrowing-  those  of  his 
*  Medico-ChirurgicalUeview,  Jan.  1834,  p  2S4. 


quondam  castigator,  in  order  to  revile 
and  misrepresent  his  former  connexions, 
we  own  we  felt  tliat  courtesy  would  be 
thrown  away.  We  were  only  amused 
with  his  proceedings,  however ;  for  we 
perceived  that  his  inconsistency  was  ex- 
actly hit  off  by  the  remark  of  the  old 
satirist — 

"  Nil  fuit  unquam 
Sic  impar  sibi." 

The  only  serious  determination  we 
came  to  about  the  matter  was,  not  to 
suffer  him  to  run  a-muck,  and  spread  the 
infection  of  his  new  principles.  How 
necessary  it  was  for  us  to  do  so,  is  now 
made  apparent.  In  the  article  on  Me- 
dical Reform  with  which  the  Lancet- 
bitten  Editor  has  favoured  his  readers 
this  month,  we  find  him  labouring  under 
strong  symptoms,  and  venting-  freely 
the  conventional  cant  of  bis  present 
party.  He  talks  w  ith  volubility  of  the 
"  Tiers-etat,"  and  the  "  noblesse'''  of 
the  profession — of  the  "  unlialloived  tie 
that  binds  physic  and  pharmacy  toge- 
ther"—  of  the  "  Hong-merchants  of 
Blackfriars"  —  and  of  the  "  Pares." 
The  "  Bats"  we  have  not  observed 
among  the  ne«  ly-adopted  classic  terms 
of  the  Medico-Chirurgical ;  and  the  alt- 
scnce  of  the  "Dubs"  we  suppose  wc  can 
account  for,  since  it  is  to  be  a  sine  qua 
non  in  the  new  sole  Faculty,  that  all 
men  belonging  to  it  shall  he  Dubs — 
that  is  to  say,  Doctors.  By  the  way, 
Wakley  himself  has  been  particularly 
tame  of  late  about  the  Dubs,  no  doubt 
because  he  offers  to  make  Dubs.  "  for  a 
consideration,"  at  his  own  Collegium  ; 
this,  however,  by  the  by — it  is  not  with 
Wakley  we  have  to  deal  at  present,  but 
with  his  friend  of  the  Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal Review. 

Our  readers  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension that  we  mean  to  follow  up  our 
ample  expose  of  last  week  w  ith  an  addi- 
tional chapter ;  we  have,  in  fact,  only  a 
supplementary  note  or  two  to  write,  in  or- 
der to  correct  certain  misrepresentations 
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whicli  have  lallou  from  Dr.  J.  Jolinson  titioucrs  rising-  to  a  par  with  the  Scotcli 

in    the    last    number    of  liis    joiinial.  doctor,  and   very  wisely  advocates  the 

Thoiiiili  we  can  make  larnfc  allowances  system  of  keeping- him  back  in  the  ranks 

for  the  reckless  system  of  bold  barefaced  of  science  by  a  five-years'  ap])renticeship 

assertion   witlioiit    proof  in   which    the  behind  the  counter." 

party  with  which  the  Editor  of  the  Me-  Now  this  single  sentence  contains  a 

dico-Chirurgical    Review   has    latterly  gratuitous  assumption  and  a  statement 

associated,  constantly  indulg-e,  we  con-  wholly   destitute    of   truth.      Nothing- 

fess  we  were  not  prejiared  for  some  of  can  be  more   purely  untinie   than   that 

the   intre])id  statements  relative  to  this  we   ever  advocated   the  apprenticeshij) 

journal   on  w  hich   Dr.  J.  Johnson  has  system.    This  all  our  readers  know,  and 

ventured    recently.      These    statements  more    particularly  some   of  them   from 

we  must  notice,  not  for  the  sake  of  set-  whom  we  have  received  remonstrances 

ting  ourselves  right  with  our  own  im-  for  the  stubbornness  of  our  opinions  on 

]tartial  readers— which  would,    we   are  the  subject.     We  combatted  unhesitat- 

])ersuaded,  be  wholly  superfluous — but  ing-ly  the  apprenticeship  system  whcn- 

lor  the  information  of  those  wise  ones  ever  it  came  in  our  way — nay,  we  often 

who    pin    their   faith   on   that   worthy  went  out  of  our  way  to  grapple  with  it: 

Editor's  sleeve.  we  wrote    s])ecial   articles  against  it — 

His  g-eneral  charg-e  or  insinuation,  ridiculed  it — reviled  it — proved  repeat- 
tliat  we  u])hold  the  medical  corporations  edly  its  total  unfitness  as  a  mode  orfomi 
in  llieir  present  form,  and  encumbered  of  education  for  young  men  entering  a 
\vith  the  abuses  which  we  have  so  fre-  liberal  profession  ;  and  we  can  fearless- 
(|uently  pointed  out,  is  too  notoriously  ly  refer  Di;,  J.  Johnson  and  all  his  dis- 
uMtrue  to  be  believed  by  any,  except  ciplcs  to  our  pages  passtiii*,  and  we 
pi'rha]is  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  defy  them  to  make  good  tlic  contrary. 
iMir  journal:  we  can  smile  at  the  silli-  The  gratuitous  assumption  in  the 
nobs  that  dictated  such  an  assertion,  sentence  above  quoted,  can  only  be  im- 
W'licn,  however.  Dr.  J.  Johnson  conies  puted  t()  ])urc  ignorance,  if  not  a  wilful 
to  particulars,  and  states,  for  exanij)le,  misapprehension,  of  our  meaning,  when 
that  we  advocate  the  apprenticeship  we  asked  Dr.  Johnson  a  plain  question, 
system,  we  cannot  help  being  botii  sur-  We  asked  him,  in  a  late  number,  whc- 
jirised  and  pleased,  but  more  ])artieularly  thcr,  by  his  expression  of  "levelling 
tlic  latter;  for  it  enables  our  readers  to  upwards,"  and  his  blustering- about  niak- 
st-e  the  wronghtaded  misconeej)tion,  or  ing  tiie  ])resent  ma.rininm  of  ediiealion 
the  wilful  biinihiess,  of  our  opponent,  the  m*//i//hm>h  underlhel'acult^' system — 
He  is  cauglit  in  liisown  toils.  If  he  con-  whether  by  this  he  meant  tliat  tlie  can 
(ined  iiimseli  to  general  assertions,  and  didate  )»raetilioner,  under  the  new  re- 
argued that,  because  we  rejected  in  the  ffime,  should  possess  "  an  amount  of 
lump  his  one  Faculty  project,  therefore  education  equal  to  that  taught  by  the 
\»e  were  the  conservatives  of  all  existing  Irish  and  Scotch  Universities?"  Now 
systems  and  their  abuses,  he  might  have  what  sa3s  the  wortliy  Editor,  in  reply? 
Iicrn  l)elir\ed  by  sonie  few  shallow  "We  unhesitatingly  ans\\(r  in  the  af- 
(lupcs  of  his  party  ;  lint  lie  has  been  firniative.  We  aver  that  the  education 
foolliardy  enough  to  come  to  particulars;  of  the  general  practitioner  is  now  \ery 
we  are  ghul  of  it,  for  there  is  nothing  nearly  as  good,  and  outjlit  be  (sic)  some- 
like  the  evidence  of  facts,  what    better   than    that    of  the    Scotch 

The  Editor  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Doctor  who  asks  the  question." 

Review    .says,    "  Our   eontrmporary   is  •  scc  imriicuiuriy  ilu- o<lii..iiiii  urticle  In  Med. 

I         ■/'     I       .    ,1        ■  1            r                   I               .  (iiir..  Vol,  xi.   ii.  IL'I  -.  ulsu  lliu  rciiiark»  lu  vol.  sll, 

horiihed   at   the   idea  ol  g.neial  practi-  p.  iB3.uiid  p. W 
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On  the  affirmative  part  of  this  answer, 
we  confess  we  have  no  observation  to 
make,  for  it  needs  none  :  it  is  so  un- 
blushinglj  absurd.  But  the  averment 
in  the  ne.xt  member  makes  us  hesitate, 
and  suspect  that  all  is  not  right  with  the 
intellectuals  of  the  respondent.  What  he 
sajs,  amounts  to  this— that  the  general 
practitioner  (observe,  the  term  is  in 
the  abstract)  is  nearly  as  well,  if  not 
better,  educated  than  a  certain  indivi- 
tlual  whom  the  worthy  Editor  saga- 
ciously denominates  the  Scotch  Doctor: 
erffo,  he  holds  that  his  affirmation  is 
strengthened.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  note 
(wliich  we  refrain  from  further  noticing-, 
because  it  is  sheer  nonsense),  facetiously 
says  something-  about  an  "  Irish  kind  of 
proof:"  we  cannot  have  a  better  exam- 
ple of  both  proof  and  conclusion  than 
that  which  he  gives  us  in  his  reply  to 
our  inteiTogatory. 

Another  thing-  in  connexion  with 
his  reply,  may  deserve  a  passing  word 
or  two  of  notice.  We  observe  that 
Dr.  Johnson  is  particularly  smart,  in  his 
own  estimation,  when  he  aims  sundry 
bits  at  a  certain  "  Scotch  Doctor,"  whom 
he  identifies  with  "  our  contemporary," 
and  the  person  who  put  to  him  the  above 
question.  We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  spoil  the  harmless  hallucination  under 
which  the  worthy  Editor  labours :  he  is 
evidently  well  pleased  with  his  own  sa- 
gacity ;  but  we  feel  it  our  duty,  for 
truth's  sake,  to  inform  him  that  we  — 
even  we  who  write  —  who  exposed  his 
"  one  Faculty"  bubble — who  put  to  him 
the  simple  question  at  which  he  has 
blundered  so  amazingly  —  we  have  not 
the  remotest  claim  to  the  honour  of  be- 
ing "  a  Scotch  Doctor ;"  we  never  were 
beyond  the  Tweed  in  our  life,  nor 
have  we  ever  even  been  favoiu*ed  with 
a  St.  Andrew's  degree. 

We  had  almost  overlooked  a  query 
put  to  us  by  the  learned  Editor  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review.  "  And 
what  says  our  contemporary,"  asks  he, 
*^  to  the  separation  of  phytic  from  phar- 


macy there  (in  France),  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  one  uniform  system  of  edu- 
cation, where  every  practitioner  must 
have  his  doctor's  degree  before  he  can 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion ?"  We  reply  instanter,  in  the 
words  of  Mrs.  Glass  — "  Fii-st  catch 
yoiu"  fish."  First  let  us  see  physic 
separated  fi-om  phamiacy  in  France,  and 
then  let  it  be  evident  how  the  system 
works.  It  is  rather  premature,  we 
think,  in  our  contemporary, to  hold  up  the 
example  of  a  foreign  country,  when  the 
jyroject  alluded  to  is  only  in  embryo. 
It  is  quite  time  enough,  we  Aincy,  to 
imitate  the  French  when  they  have 
set  us  an  example ;  and  not  for  us  to 
make  the  experiment  by  which  that 
may  be  proved  of  which  they  have  as 
jet  been  only  talking'.  As  to  the  plan 
itself,  of  requiring  every  practitioner  to 
have  his  doctor's  degree  in  his  pocket 
before  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, quite  contrary  to  Dr.  J.'s  anti- 
cipation, we  can  offer  no  objection  in 
the  M  orld  to  it,  save  one  ;  and  that  is, 
that  among  us  it  is  impracticable.  In 
this  country  there  always  will  be  a  class 
of  practitionei-s  required — and  it  will  be 
forthcoming —who  shall  minister  to  the 
bodily  ailments  of  the  people  immedi- 
ately. If  the  general  practitioner  (then 
impro])erly  so  called)  choose  to  consider 
himself  a  doctor,  and  to  discard  the  sup- 
plying of  medicine  to  his  patients,  many 
of  them,  we  predict,  will  fly  to  the  che- 
mist and  druggist,  and  seek,  in  the  ac- 
customed way,  both  medicine  and  advice 
together.  It  is  very  difficult  to  break 
people  off  their  old  habits :  the  distinc- 
tions of  faculties,  whether  they  be  one 
or  twelve,  cannot  be  readily  inculcated 
on  the  preoccupied  minds  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  if  it  be  sought  to  oblige 
the  lower  orders  to  seek  the  doctor  first, 
and  tlien  to  take  his  prescription  to  the 
apothecary  (as  the  druggist  then  will 
be),  and  thus  to  pay  twice,  where  they 
had  to  pay  only  once  before,  we  api)rc- 
hend   that  a   rich  harvest  will  be  pre- 
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pared  for  the  humbler  functionary  of 
physic.  The  chemist  and  drugg-ist,  in 
sj)ite  of  any  laws  to  the  contrary  that 
may  be  framed,  will  become  de  fuclo 
the  general  practitioner;  and  the  dubbed 
Doctors  of  the  Faculty  will  have,  we  fear, 
but  a  poor  chance  of  profiting  by  the 
change.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  this 
view  of  the  question  has  begun  to  be 
seriously  considered  by  several  of  the 
more  respectable  general  practitioners  ; 
and  we  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers 
lo  the  remarks  of  one  of  that  body,  in  our 
present  number,  wlio  sees  as  clearly  as 
could  be  wished  through  the  mystifica- 
tions of  certain  soidisant  refonners. 
Dr.  J.  Johnson  calls  the  connexion  be- 
tv»  een  j»hysic  and  pharmacy  "  unhal- 
lowed :"  what  he  means  by  the  epithet 
we  arc  sure  we  cannot  guess  ;  but  we 
suspect  it  is  only  one  of  those  choice 
cla.ssieal  allusions  so  familiar  with  tljc 
learned  Editor — "  full  of  sound — signi- 
fying nothing." 


In  a  note  to  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet, 
just  ])ublishcd,  (Friday,  lOtb)  Dr.  J. 
Johnson  protests  against  being  supposed 
to  have  said,  at  the  Westminster  Medical 
Society,  that  he  "  had  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  Lancet,"  and  says 
III'  can  produce  a  hundred  witnesses  to 
jirove  that  he  made  use  of  no  such  ex- 
pression. Now  v^e  rcjjcat  that  words 
tit  the  above  cjfect  were  used  :  and  we 
would  beg  to  remind  Dr.  J.  J.  that  his 
memory  is  rather  treacherous, — not  al- 
uays  to  be  depended  upon,  with  regard 
to  expressions  used  at  the  Westminster 
Society  :  witness  the  double  reading  of 
uhat  was  said  to  idling  Dr.  Ste\<'ns. 
Wrb.  sal.  As  to  the  ipiibble  on  tlie 
word  "combination,"  on  our  wrajiper, 
it  is  perfectly  contemjitible.  But  the 
siilistance  of  Dr.  J.  J.'s  note,  (like  what 
has  been  said  of  a  lady's  letter)  is  in  the 
jiosLscript.     Dr. J.J.  confesses  he  was 

"    mistaken"   in  ATTKIBUTINfi  the  ANTI- 
LtVELLlNG   AUIICLE   lO   Dk.   DlI.L. 


Of  the  inconsistencies  of  his  journul, 
as  set  forth  in  our  number  of  last  week, 
Dr.  J.  Johnson  offers  not  one  word  of 
defence.  "  I  am  only  sorry,"  says  he, 
"  that  he  (the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Gazette)  did  not  make  a  selection  froiu 
my  journal  more  useful  and  instructive 
to  his  readers." 

WESTMINSTER   MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 

THE       BALLOT. 

Considerable  pains  having  been  taken 
in  the  previous  rehearsals,  the  performers 
were  on  Saturday  e\  cning  jierlect  in  their 
parts,  and  tlic  whole  went  ofl'  with  great 
eclat.  Tlie  entertainments  consisted  in 
a  succession  of  orations  against  the  Pre- 
sident, Dr.  Ciregory,  who  was  regularly 
and  systematically  bullied;  the  speakers 
being  well  prepared,  and  going  through 
their  business  with  great  zeal  and  spirit. 
The  accusation  on  which  they  rung  the 
changes,  so  as  to  ])resent  it  in  every  pos- 
sible variety,  consisted  in  this — that  the 
Doctor  had  sujinorted  the  "  One  Fa- 
culty".sclieme  in  tlie  committee,  and  op- 
posed it  in  tlic  Society  ;  which  accusa- 
tion wc  ])rcsumc  to  be  true,  because  Dr. 
Gregory, who  iircsented  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  the  chainnan  of  a  meeting 
constituting  the  butt  against  whioh 
every  s])caker  directed  his  shafts,  sat 
during  tlie  whole  evening  a  model  of 
patient  sufferance,  without  once  denying 
what  was  imputed  to  him,  and  without 
attenij>tiiig  to  answer,  or  even  to  check, 
the  exuberant  oratory  of  bis  accu- 
sers. The  President  having  been  sutli- 
ciently  brow-beaten,  the  members  jiro- 
ceedcd  — not  to  any  vote  of  censure  ujion 
liim,  as  we  expected  from  the  ppjinii- 
naries,  but  to  express  an  opinion  of  their 
own  proceedings  during  the  nro  ions 
three  nights  — Mhich  they  might  have 
extended  with  great  pmjtriety  to  those  of 
the  \»ii(de  season  — namely,  tlial  tliey 
v^cre  irregular,  informal,  and  worthless  ; 
so  much  so,  that  nothing  less  \» ould  sa- 
tislV  tiie  jiisliee  of  the  ease  than  their 
being  entirely  e.xjmnged.  Tlie  mode  of 
effecling  lliis  pu/.zled  them  not  a  little; 
for  several  of  lli<'  members  A  It  the  absur- 
dity of  their  predicament,  especially  as 
the  rule  of  the  Soeiety  uas,  that  on  all 
seientilie  <iuestions  the  ballot  was  to  be 
announeed    oue  «\eiiiiig    and   taken  ou 
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the  next,  that  all  who  were  desirous  of 
voting  might  have  due  notice,— as  had 
been  done  in  the  present  instance.    How- 
ever, in  this  dilemma,  up  rose  the  great 
authority    of  the    ])lace,  who    declared 
that  the  question    touching    the  "  One 
Faculty  "  was  not  a  matter  of  "  science ;" 
which  deliverance  from  the  difficulty  of 
emulating  the  consistency  of  their  oracle, 
and  stultifying  their  own  proceedings, 
was   received    witli    clieers    of   delight. 
The  ballot  was  again  called   for  —  the 
ballot  was  again  taken — and  the  fonner 
ballot  declared  to   have  been  no  ballot 
at  all!     It  was  really  an   amusing   and 
most  edifying  scene  :  — the  whole  party 
Avere  in  ecstasies;  for,  till  the  happy,  but 
most  just  remark  was  made,  that  their 
"  Faculty"  had  nothing  to  do  with  science, 
they  had  looked  upon  it  as  a  lost  case. 
We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  laughing  a 
little  at  the  proceedings  of  this  "  grave 
and  learned"  society,asourreadersknow ; 
but  not  ill-naturedly;  for  they  are  really 
very  harmless.    No  description,  however, 
caii  convey  an  idea  of  the  scene  ;— it  re- 
quires to  be  transported  to  the  very  spot, 
—  that  they  represent  the  sense  {[)  of  the 
and  to  see  tiie  group  of  busy  important 
faces  of  those   that  one  meets  with  no 
where  else,  but  who  regularly  fret  their 
hour   every    Saturday    evening  on    the 
clay  floor  in  Hunter's  old  Museum,  and 
talk  and  talk,  till  they  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  are  very  important  per- 
sonag-es.     It  may  seem  ridiculous,  but 
we  know  that  several  of  them  have  this 
variety  of  monomania,  and  say — for  we 
have  heard  them  do  so  in  pure  simplicity 
profession.     It  would   be  as  well,  per- 
haps, if  they  would  first  shew  some  sense 
in  their  own  proceedings  ;  for  at  present 
they  constitute  a  perfect  chaos.     Thus  : 
of    several    hundred    persons   who   are 
nominal    members  of  the  Westminster 
Medical  Society,  it  appears, by  the  recent 
votes,   that   from    fifty   to  sixty  is  the 
greatest  number  that  can  by  any  means 
be  got  together, — not  more  than  sixty- 
two  having-  assembled  on  the  last  even- 
ing,   even    after  all  the  whipping  and 
spurring'  of  those  whom  tlie   Editor  of 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  used  to 
call  the  "  radical  levellers."     Of  those,  a 
majority  have  declared  the  Ijallot  on  the 
"  One   Faculty"  question,   (the  legality 
of  which   their  leader  himself  acknow- 
ledged   by    voting)   to    have   been   in- 
formal.    It  is  therefore  given  out,  that 
(he  stupid   resolution  about  "  One   Fa- 
culty"   has   been   adopted   by    a   large 


majority  ;  but  the  vote  on  which  tliis 
assertion  is  made  related  to  quite  a  dif- 
ferent point — namely, whether  the  former 
ballot  had  or  had  not  been  in  rule.  Now 
thirty-  one  deliberately  voted  against  that 
very  measure  Avhich  is  stated  to  have 
been  carried  by  this  same  large  majority, 
although  sixty-two  be  the  greatest  num- 
ber that  ever  balloted  on  the  question  ! ! ! 
So  much  for  the  proceedings  of  the  West- 
miuster  Medical  Society'. 

LONDON  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

REFORM   PETITION. 

The  following  very  sensible  petition  Avas 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  members  of 
this  Society  on  Tuesday  evening  last. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  "  One  Facultj'" 
has  not  found  an^-  advocates  among  them. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  President, 
Vice-Presidents,   and  Fellows  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  Loudon, 
Shewelh, 

That  the  Society  to  which  your  peti- 
tioners belong  has  been  established  for  a 
period  of  sixty  years,  and  consists  of  phy- 
sicians, surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  v.ho 
associate  together  for  the  promotion  of 
medical  science. 

That  your  petitioners  have  long  expe- 
rienced many  and  serious  grievances  af- 
fecting the  various  branches  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  are  anxious  to  submit  the  same 
to  aCommitteee  of  your  honourable  House; 
and  therefore  implore  that  your  honourable 
House  will  be  pleased  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  into  the  regulations  of  the  dif- 
ferent Colleges,  Corporations,  or  Faculties 
connected  therewith  ;  relying  with  perfect 
confidence  that  your  honourable  House 
will  see  the  propriety  of  legislative  inter- 
ference, and  will  cause  such  enactments  to 
be  made  as  shall  tend  alike  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  profession  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  health. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 


CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

LUXATION   OF  THE   VERTEBR-^, 

AND     ON 

Maladies  iihi^h  seem  to  present  that  Condilion. 

By  Baron  Dupuytren. 

From  the  "  Lemons  Orales,"  puljlished  periodi- 
cally, under  the  Baron's  inspection. 

LcxATioNs   of  the   various  parts   of  the 
body  have  been  so  well  oljscrved,  and  so 
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carefully  described — and  this  department 
of  surgery  has  been  brouijht  to  so  high  a 
degree  of  perfection,  that  it  would  seem  as  if 
nothing  more  were  to  be  desired,  that  the 
facts  already  ascertained  were  sufficient, 
and  that  we  had  now  only  to  abide  by  the 
l)rinciples  laid  down  in  books.  Yet  it  is 
not  exactly  with  this  branch  of  tlie  medical 
art  as  it  is  with  others,  the  precise  boun- 
daries of  which  are  apt  to  escape  the  eye 
of  tlie  observer  until  certain  difficulties 
are  surmounted  that  concealed  them  from 
his  view. 

The  vcrtcfjral  articulations,  placed  as 
they  are,  in  consc(|uence  of  their  limited 
actions,  and  the  nature  of  their  mutual 
connexions,  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of 
those  combinations  of  bones  which  are 
endowed  with  motive  powers,  have  always 
been  thought  jiarticidarly  safe  from  luxa- 
tions, which  are  so  fre(juent  about  jiarts 
that  have  a  more  extensive  range  of  move- 
ment;  and,  indeed,  if  the  luxations  of  tlie 
first  cervical  vertebra,  or  the  second,  be 
excepted,  they  have  been  cithernot  noticed 
at  all,  or  directly  denied  by  the  generality 
of  authors.  3Iany  of  the  ohler  authorities, 
it  is  true,  have  spoken  of  these  luxati(ms  j 
but,  as  they  have  not  given  us  the  jmt- 
morlem  examinations,  %vhich  could  alone 
corroborate  their  remarks,  we  cannot  attach 
much  im])ortancc  to  what  they  say — or, 
rather,  we  should  reject  them  altogether.  It 
is  especially  since  pathological  anatomy 
has  enabled  us  to  trace  morbid  efl'ects  to 
their  causes,  that  the  idea  of  the  possi- 
bility of  these  luxations  seems  to  have 
been  renounced.  And  in  tiuth,  the  num- 
ber and  the  strength  of  the  ligaments 
which  unite  the  vertebrrr,  the  almost  ver- 
tical r>r  slightly  obli<{ue  direction  of  their 
apophyses,  the  mutual  adai)tation  of  their 
u])per  and  hiwer  processes,  the  extent  of 
surfaci"  by  v\hich  the  bones  touch  lach 
other,  and  tlnir  very  limited  motion  — 
all  this  would  seem  to  render  vertebral  luxa- 
tion *ery  difficult.  'I'hen,  if  we  take  into 
account  the  facility  with  which  the  bodies 
of  the  bones  Ijrcak  during  life,  in  conse- 
quence of  efforts  nuide  by  tin-  spinal  co- 
lumn ;  or  after  death,  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained in  nunicrous  exi>eriments;  —  we 
tthall  be  on  the  whole  not  greatly  surprised 
at  the  conclusions  on  which  most  of  the 
iiiodenis  have  fixed  relative  to  the  nature 
of  this  clisorder. 

The  arrangement,  above  all,  of  the 
articular  a]>o])hyses  of  the  vcrtebra»  pre- 
sents such  ol)staeles  tr)  luxation  of  those 
l»ones,  that  s<ime  authors  lieve  found  it 
diltleiiit  to  couceivc  how  it  could  happen 
so  long  as  those  apoi)byses  s\ibsist.  'I'herc 
is  much  ))laiisibility  in  this  r)piiiion  ;  and 
it  will  ricrive  no  small  weitfiit  fri)ni  the 
ciLM's  which  I  shall  presrnlly  recite ;  al- 
though in  t^^  o  of  tlicm  the  luxations  might 


have  occurred  without  the  j)revious  frac- 
tures, which  is  clearly  jirovcd  by  the  third 
case,  the  most  important  that  I  have  hi- 
therto been  al)le  to  procure. 

These  remarks  are  chiefly  applicable  to 
the  dorsal  vertebra?,  and  perhaps  still 
more  so  to  the  lumbar,  which  have  a  more 
substantial  body  than  the  others,  with 
aj)oi)hyses  arranged  vertically — that  is 
to  say,  in  the  direction  of  the  i)rincipal 
movements  of  which  the  parts  are  cajjable. 
Thus,  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  practi- 
tioners that  eases  of  luxation  of  the  dorsal 
or  lumbar  portion  of  the  vertebral  column 
—  characterized  by  a  sharj)  angular,  some- 
times rectangular,  and  permanent  curve  of 
the  jiarts,  with  or  without  paralysis  of  the 
lower  limbs,  i)erceived  for  the  first  time 
after  a  blow  inflicted  on  the  trunk,  or  after 
a  fall,  and  from  which  the  patient  some- 
times recovers,  though  the  spine  retains  its 
deformity— are  in  reality  fractures  of  those 
])arts. 

liut  if  authors  reject  the  notion  f»f  luxa- 
tions of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra',  they 
admit,  on  the  other  hand,  those  of  the  arti- 
cular apophyses,  and  jiartieularly  that  of 
the  atlas  with  the  axis.  In  order  the 
better  to  understand  the  mechanism  of 
this  latter  luxation,  I  shall  say  a  few 
words  on  the  mutual  relations  of  these  two 
vertebrrp. 

The  atlas  is  articulated  anteriorly  with 
the  odontoid  apojjhysis  of  the  axis,  and 
laterally  with  the  corresponding  i)arts  of 
the  same  vertebra,  having  articular  sur- 
faces. The  connexiim  of  these  two  bones 
consisting  only  of  a  cajisule  and  a  trans- 
verse ligament,  destined  to  comi)lete  the 
ring  in  which  the  odontoid  apophysis  is 
received,  would  expose  them  to  frei|uent 
accidents  were  it  not  for  a  special  liga- 
mentous a))paratus,  extended  from  the 
occipital  to  the  axis,  and  composed  of  the 
two  lateral  ligaments  of  the  oilontoid,  and 
their  accessory  ligament,  with  the  suspen^ 
sory  al.so,  and  the  transverse,  and,  above 
all,  the  great  ligament  extending  from  the 
basilar  aj)oi)hysis  to  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  (ifth  vertebra.  This  is  the  ap|>ara- 
tus  which  gives  such  strength  tf>  those  ar- 
ticulations; this  it  is  whicli  ouifines  the 
movements  of  the  head's  rotation  within 
projier  limits  :  and  this,  in  line,  it  is  that, 
by  its  elasticitv,  prevents  those  articula- 
tions from  stdily  jiroducini;  flexion  of  the 
head,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  joint  action  of 
l>artial  movements  executed  by  the  other 
cervical  vertcl)ra». 

Luxation  of  the  atlas  on  the  axis  may 
take  i)!ace  from  a  violent  bending  of  the 
head,  or  a  forced  rotation  of  the  part. 
Alwavs  attended  by  ciinipri>.si<in  or  lace- 
ration of  tin-  spinal  marrow,  it  is  ininie- 
diatcly  mortal,  and  lKy«>nd  tin'  aiil  of  art. 
The  recorded  cases   dfrtcourv  from  acci- 
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dents  of  this  sort  have  been  nothing  more 
than  luxations  limited  to  the  articulations 
of  the  articular  processes  of  some  of  the 
other  cervical  vertebrae. 

Luxation  of  the  other  cervical  vertebrfe 
is  usually  limited  to  one  of  the  articular 
processes.  It  is  often  produced  by  too 
sudden  a  movement  executed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  looking  behind  one.  It  has  also 
been  occasioned  in  children  standing  or 
tumbling  on  their  head,  while  the  neck, 
too  weak  to  sustain  the  body,  is  at  once 
t\visti:d  and  turned  awry,  which  is  essential 
in  producing  this  sjjccies  of  luxation. 

The  attempt  to  reduce  luxations  of  this 
nature  is  very  dangerous  :  the  patient  has 
often  been  seen  to  perish  in  the  act,  in 
consequence  of  the  compression  and  elon- 
gation of  the  spinal  marrow.  Petit  Radel 
saw  a  child  die  under  the  manoeuvres 
practised  for  reduction.  It  is  at  the  present 
day  a  sort  of  general  rule  to  leave  such 
luxations  to  themselves.  The  pains  sub- 
side gradually ;  but  the  patients  have  ever 
after  a  crookedness  of  the  neck. 

The  details  which  I  have  now  submitted 
to  you  will  enable  you  the  better  to  under- 
stand the  characteristic  distinctions  of 
true  and  false  luxation,  in  the  cases  which 
shall  presently  be  laid  before  you.  We 
shall  in  the  first  place  give  some  cases 
illustrative  of  luxation  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebra. 

Case  I. — Laceration  of  the  Ligaments  of  the 
liodif  of  the  Vertebra  uithout  Luxation. — 
Death." 

A  man,  aged  50,  was  waiting  at  the  end 
of  a  butcher's  dray,  his  body  fixed, his  head 
and  neck  outstretched,  in  order  to  have  a 
quarter  of  beef  laid  on  his  shoulders.  The 
burden  slipt  fn)m  the  hands  of  him  who 
had  to  deposit  it,  and  fell  with  force  on  the 
])orter's  neck  :  the  man  was  struck  to  the 
ground  at  once.  He  was  taken  to  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  where  I  saw  him  next  dav', 
deijrived  of  all  feeling  and  i)ower  of  mov- 
ing the  lower  parts  of  the  body.  The  pos- 
terior and  inferior  part  of  the  neck,  pain- 
ful to  the  touch,  and  to  the  least  move- 
ment, presented  a  considerable  ecchymosis, 
though  without  any  swelling;  and  at  this 
part  a  distinct  crepitation  was  jjerceived 
upon  turning  the  patient's  head,  or  when 
it  v.as  raised.  The  arms,  the  parietes  of 
the  chest,  and  the  abdomen,  and  the  lower 
limbs,  were  destitute  of  motivity  and  sen- 
sation :  there  was  paralysis  of  the  bladder, 
and  retention  of  urine.  The  diaphragm, 
muscles  of  the  neck,  and  those  of  the  face, 
were  alone  endowed  with  contractile 
power:  respiration  was  effected  with  diffi- 
culty, yet  the  voice  was  scarcely  altered. 
This  state  continued  for  two  or  three  days, 
when  suddenly  the  re-^juration  became  ex- 
tremely  difficult  and  laborious,  the  pulse 


irregular,  the  eyes  promincnt^the  skin  red 
and  livid :  the  man  died  with  all  the  symp- 
toms of  a  true  suffocation. 

On  examining  the  dead  body,  a  very 
large  ecchymosis  was  found  in  the  region 
of  the  last  cervical  vertebra.  The  inter- 
vertebral substance  uniting  the  fifth  and 
sixth  was  completely  lacerated,  while  the 
bodies  of  those  vertebra?  remained  qinte 
safe.  The  transverse  and  articular  spi- 
nous processes  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  cervical  vertebras  were  broken,  and 
a  luxation  from  before,  backwards,  could 
be  readily  effected,  of  the  upper  upon  the 
lower  portion  of  the  vertebral  column.  At 
first  sight  the  spinal  marrow  seemed  un- 
injured, notwithstanding  the  disorder  of 
the  surrounding  parts — it  only  aiipeared 
somewhat  more  voluminous  than  usual ; 
but  upon  slitting  it  in  the  length,  the  cen- 
tre was  found  in  a  mashed  condition,  and 
mingled  with  decomposed  blood. 

Case  II. — Laceration  of  the  Ligaments,  uilh 
Liaaticn  of  the  Body  of  the  Vertehr^. 

A  man,  aged  from  about  40  to  46  years, 
working  in  a  quarry,  while  he  had  his  body 
bent  forward,  received  a  mass  of  earth  on 
his  loins,  under  which  he  fell,  after  having 
made  some  efforts  to  extricate  himself.  He 
was  at  first  carried  home,  where  he  re- 
mained three  days,  deprived  of  all  power 
of  motion  or  sensation  in  the  lower  part  of 
his  body;  and  it  was  not  till  the  fourth  day 
that  he  was  taken  to  the  Hotel  Dieu.  The 
upper  part  of  the  loins  was  then  found  to 
be  much  swollen,  soft  all  round,  while  the 
centre  of  the  tumor  felt  hard,  and  a  dis- 
tinct crepitation  was  perceptible.  Through 
the  abdomen  could  be  felt  another  tmnor, 
resisting  at  all  points,  running  in  the  direc- 
tion and  along  the  line  of  the  vertebral 
column.  The  abdomen  was  manifestly 
shortened,  the  base  of  the  chest  coming 
even  as  low  as  the  crests  of  the  ilia ;  there 
w^as  at  the  same  time  complete  paralysis  of 
both  sensation  and  motion  in  the  lower 
limbs  and  the  w  alls  of  the  belly;  the  bladder, 
distended  and  paralysed,  allowed  the  urine 
to  overflow  involuntarily.  No  fa?eal  matter 
was  discharged,  though  the  belly  was  large 
and  soft;  the  pulse  was  small  and  sharp; 
the  respiration  short  and  difficult.  The 
patient  ct)mplained  of  dull  jiaius  in  the 
dorsal  region :  the  intellectual  faculties 
were  unimpaired.  All  these  symptoms 
evidently  indicated  a  solution  of  continuity, 
with  luxation  of  the  vertebral  column.  On 
the  fifth  and  sixth  days  of  the  accident  the 
l^alsy  extended  to  the  left  arm,  and  the 
motions  of  the  right  began  to  be  slow  and 
uncertain.  On  the  seventh,  respiration 
was  more  difficult,  and  only  took  j)lace  by 
the  diajjliragm.  The  patient  perished  by 
asj)hyxia. 

UiJon  opening  the  body,  we   found  the 
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transverse  and  articular  apophyses  of  the 
lust  dorsal  vertebra,  and  the  two  first  liuu- 
bars,  broken  ;  the  body  of  the  last  dorsal, 
and  ihat  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  sepa- 
rated from  their  processes,  and  from  the 
body  of  the  second  lumbar,  had  passed  in 
front  of  the  latter,  and  rode  over  it,  to  the 
extent  of  above  an  inch.  The  spinal  mar- 
row was  lacerated,  and  the  crura  of  the 
diaphragm  was  torn  :  a  large  ccchymosis 
surrounded  tlie  vertebral  column.  An 
attentive  examination  of  the  vertebra? 
which  were  displaced  shewed  not  a  frac- 
ture of  their  body,  but  a  laceration  of  their 
intervertebral  substance,  which  only  in  one 
corner  had  carried  aw  ay  a  very  little  por- 
tion of  the  lumbar  vertebra. 

Case  III. — A  woman,  aged  6G,  tall  and 
embotipoint,  in  coming  down  stairs  received 
a  heavy  fall,  the  latter  and  lower  part  of 
her  neck  striking  violently  against  a  step. 
.She  had  descended  twenty  steps  in  the 
fall,  and  was  taken  uj),  deprived  of  all 
sensation  and  motion  of  the  parts  below 
the  neck.  She  suffered  much  in  the  night 
from  pain  in  the  seat  of  the  injury:  her 
bowels  were  not  opened. 

Next  morning,  on  being  brought  to  the 
II"tel  Dieu,  she  comi)lained  greatly  of  the 
])ains  in  the  neck,  which  were  increased  by 
the  slightest  touch  and  motion  given  to 
the  part.  The  head  and  neck  were  bent 
forward,  and  a  little  to  the  right;  the 
lower  part  <>f  the  neck  was  besides  depress- 
ed, w bile  the  upper  part  of  the  back  was 
])roiainent.  The  lower  extremities,  the 
rectum,  the  l)ladder,  the  parietes  of  the  ab- 
domen, were  deprived  of  all  sensibility; 
and  all  was  dead  up  to  the  diajihragm. 
Al)ove  liiis  part,  the  thoracic  members  only 
laboured  under  a  partial  i)aralysis;  respi- 
ration was  frequent  and  laborious,  but  the 
voice,  the  senses,  the  movements  of  the 
face,  and  the  intellectual  faculties,  had  ex- 
))erienced  no  alteration ;  the  pulse,  also, 
was  full  and  unimpaired;  the  tongue  was 
dry,  and  a  little  brownish  ;  and  the  skin 
natural,  as  regarded  exhalation  and  animal 
heat. 

From  tlie.se  appearances,  it  was  not  difli- 
eult  to  C(meliide  that  there  was  a  serious 
injurj'  of  the  spinal  marrow,  caused  by  a 
solution  of  continuity  of  the  spinal  column 
with  luxation. 

The  jiatient  was  bled  in  the  arm,  and  in 
the  evening  the  respiration  seemed  better: 
the  thir-t  was  abated,  and  the  tongue  less 
dry ;  yet  it  was  clca  that  no  hope  of  recovery 
eoulil  be  entertained.  On  tlie  following 
night  the  respiration  became  stertorous, 
tlie  voice  embarrassed,  tlie  face  swiillen,and 
the  i)atient  sunk,  thirty-four  hours  after 
the  aceitlent.  her  intellectual  faculties  re- 
maining j)erfecl  to  the  last. 

On  examining  the  body  after  death,  we 


found  an  cccliymosis,  and  blueish  sugilla- 
tions  on  the  l)ack  ];art  of  the  neck,  a  ]'ro- 
jection  backward  of  the  dorsal  column, wiili 
a  projection  forward  of  the  cervical  at  the 
same  place.  The  cellular  tissue  and  sub- 
jacent muscles  were  bathed  with  blood. 
The  parts  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
vertebral  column  were  destroyed,  and  al- 
lowed the  upper  articular  apophyses  of  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra  to  be  seen,  whilst 
the  sixth  vertebra  was  perceived  to  be  in- 
dented half  an  inch  before  the  seventh.  In 
the  interval  of  these  two  bones  the  .spinal 
marrow  could  be  seen  spread  laterally  and 
compressed.  The  s])inal  column,  examined 
in  front,  presented  a  very  remarkable  pro- 
miueuce  in  the  part  corresponding  with 
the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  and  it  was  en- 
veloped in  blood.  The  anterior  ligaments 
of  the  part  were  destroyed,  and  the 
pharynx  was  lacerated. 

Upon  dissecting  the  cervicaJ  portion 
carefully,  the  yellow  Tgaments  were  found 
toni,  and  so  were  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior ligamentous  cnvclo])Cs,  and  the  inter- 
vertebral substance  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  cervical  vertebra?.  This  substance 
was  ruptured  in  such  a  manner,  that  two- 
thirds  of  its  thickness  remained  adhering 
to  the  seventh  vetebra,  while  the  sixth  only 
held  the  remainder.  With  regard  to  the 
bones  themselves,  it  was  perceived  that 
the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  was  perfect 
in  every  respect;  that  the  end  of  the  spi- 
nous process  of  the  sixth  was  slightly 
broken,  as  w  ell  as  the  margin  of  its  lower 
articular  process.  All  the  articulations  of 
the  vertebras  above  the  luxation  were  in 
their  natural  condition;  that  of  the  se- 
venth cervical,  with  the  first  dorsal,  was 
much  more  free  than  ordinary. 

Of  the  three  preceding  cases,  the  fir-t 
presents  an  example  of  laceration  of  all 
the  ligaments  of  the  vertebrje  and  of  frac- 
ture of  the  articular  apopliyscs;  yet  with- 
out luxation:  the  second  an  instance  of 
the  same  injuries,  with  luxation;  and  the 
third  a  jnire  and  simple  luxation,  without 
any  fracture  of  any  part  of  those  bones.  la 
all  the  three  cases  the  vertebral  column  re- 
ceived a  shock  while  in  a  state  of  tension, 
which  must  have  been  augmented  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  accident.  There  wa.s  a  percus- 
sion, and  not  merely  a  distention  of  the  i)art : 
and  tin-  determining  causi-s  of  the  injury 
we.e  all  a])plied  to  the  posterior  part  of 
the  vertebral  column.  In  all  the  three 
cases,  the  intervertel)ral  substance  wa.s  rup- 
tured, and  the  body  »)f  the  vertebr.-p  re- 
mained uninjured;  but  in  the  two  first, 
the  sjiinnus  processes  and  the  transver.se 
and  articiilur  processi  s  were  broken  and 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  bones; 
whilst,  in  the  last,  all  the  j)arts  remained 
uninjured.  In  the  first  case,  the  power 
which  operated  on  the  sjtinal  column  seems 
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not  to  have  been  sufficient  to  cause  a  luxa- 
tion :  in  the  second  it  produced  laceration 
of  the  ligaments,  fracture  of  the  apo- 
physes, and  an  enormous  luxation  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the  vertebral  column.  In 
the  third  case,  finally,  the  power  produced 
a  remarkable  laceration  of  the  ligamentous 
substances,  and  a  very  great  luxation  in 
causing  the  articular  apophyses  of  one  of 
the  vertebrae  to  slide  over  those  of  the 
other. 

In  all  the  three  cases  the  fatality  arose 
from  the  injury  to  the  spinal  cord.  All  the 
parts  below  the  lesion  were  equally  para- 
lysed, although  tlie  injury  to  the  bones 
was  materially  diflerent.  In  all  the  three 
patients,  the  affection  which  was  at  first 
limited  to  the  parts  below  the  injury,  was 
soon  extended  upwards,  till  it  reached  the 
origin  of  the  diaphragmatic  nerves.  The 
respiration,  which,  till  then,  was  executed 
without  much  difficulty,  became  suddenly 
laborious,  and  the  patients  died  by  the  suc- 
cessive interruption  of  the  different  respi- 
ratory phenomena.  This  termination,  so 
l)roniptly  fatal,  is  constantly  observed 
when  the  lesion  has  taken  place  above  the 
origin  of  the  diaphragmatic  nerves ;  whilst 
life  may  be  more  or  less  prolonged  if  it 
have  occurred  below  their  origin:  and  thus 
we  find  that  the  position  laid  down  by  cer- 
tain authors — that  luxation  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebra^  is  impossible — does  not 
hold  good.  Were  further  proof  needed,  I 
should  recommend  you  to  look  over  the  col- 
lections in  the  Museums  of  the  Ecole  dc 
Medeeine,  and  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  :  you 
will  there  find  further  corroboration  of  the 
facts  I  have  detailed  for  you. 

Having  now  concluded  what  I  had  to 
say  relative  to  the  symptoms  of  luxation  of 
the  vertebra?,  and  the  disorders  arising 
from  those  solutions  of  continuity;  and 
having  shewn  the  difficulties  which  some- 
times attend  the  diagnosis;  I  shall  proceed 
to  ofl'er  you  some  remarks  descriptive  of  a 
complaint  which,  as  it  strongly  resembles 
luxation  of  the  vertebrte,  has  more  than 
once  deceived  even  clever  practitioners. 

Case  IV. —  Rheumatic  /Iffectioii,  simulating 
Luxation  of  the  Cervical  Vertehrce. 
A  boy  of  15  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
on  the  30th  of  January  last,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  several  practitioners,  who  advised 
that  I  should  be  consulted  on  what  they 
conceived  to  be  a  luxation  of  the  first  ver- 
tebra upon  the  second.  The  boy,  it  ap- 
l^eared,  had  two  days  previously,  in  taking 
ofl"  his  shirt,  made  a  violent  movement. 
He  felt  at  the  instant  a  sharp  pain  in  the 
cervical  vertebra,  and  heard  a  distinct 
crackling  noise ;  his  head  was  turned  to 
the  left,  and  remained  fixed  there.  Medi- 
cal men  being  called  in,  thought  they  re- 
cognized  an  incomplete   luxation  of  the 


first  cervical  vertebra  upon  the  second; 
and,  in  consequence,  they  advised  the  lad 
to  be  taken  to  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Upon  ex- 
amining him,  I  found  the  head  strongly 
bent  to  the  left,  with  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  first  vertebra  prominent ;  the  neck 
was  convex  on  the  opposite  side;  sharp 
pains  were  felt  in  the  part,  and  were  aug- 
mented on  the  slightest  effort  being  made 
to  straighten  the  head.  The  patient  com- 
plained, moreover,  of  feeling  a  numbness 
and  twitchings  in  the  right  shoulder  and 
upper  arm  :  he  swallowed  with  difficulty. 

Many  of  those  who  were  present  at  this 
examination,  participated  in  the  opinion  of 
the  boy's  medical  attendants;  but  I  had 
no  hesitation,  upon  considering  the  case, 
to  pronounce  that  it  was  merely  an  effect 
of  rheumatism.  I  observed,  on  the  oc- 
casion, that  there  were  certainly  appa- 
rent reasons  for  supposing  a  luxation,  and 
that  therefore  I  should  explain  the  grounds 
of  my  opinion.  I  have  oiten  seen,  I  con- 
tinued, symptoms  of  the  same  description 
in  persons  who,  being  subject  to  rheuma- 
tism, felt  all  of  a  sudden  a  sharp  pain  in 
the  neck,  from  the  fixation  of  the  rheuma- 
tismal  principle.  Thus  persons,  while 
dancing,  have  been  seized  with  a  sudden 
pain  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  which  by  no 
means  depends  on  the  rupture  of  the  gra- 
cilis muscle,  as  some  have  supposed,  though 
thepatients  have  been  utterly  incapacitated 
for  walking  for  two  or  three  days.  It  is 
not  usual  to  find  those  pains,  when  they 
subside  in  one  place,  making  their  appear- 
ance in  another.  Some  people,  in  stepping 
into  a  cabriolet,  shall  perhaps  feel  a  sud- 
den pain  in  the  loins,  or  along  the  mass  of 
the  sacro  lumbar  muscles — a  pain  so  acute 
that  they  have  become  alarmed,  thinking 
they  were  struck  with  a  stick,  or  with  a 
sword.  Now  what  induces  me  to  believe 
that  this  lad's  case  is  of  a  similar  nature, 
is  that  he  is  employed  in  sellingwine — that 
he  is  obliged  to  go  down  every  day  into  a 
cellar,  and  remain  there  foAeveral  hours — 
and  that  he  has  had  rheumatic  pains.  We 
shall  cuj)  him  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck. 

On  the  following  day,  the  improvement 
was  so  great  that  nobody  could  any  longer 
entertain  a  notion  that  there  v\as  vertebral 
disorder  present.  The  patient  could  bend 
and  turn  his  head  without  much  difficulty. 
There  was  no  longer  any  feeling  of  numb- 
ness in  the  I'ight  side.  Nothing  further 
was  done  for  the  patient,  except  to  ajijily 
a  few  cataplasms  and  flannels  to  the  part ; 
and  in  a  fortnight  he  was  as  well  as  ever, 
and  left  the  hospital. 

Case  V. — Tumefaction    of  the   Intervei-tebral 
Ligaments  of  the  Cervical  Region. 
A  man  came  to  the  Hotal  Dieu,  com- 
plaining  of  pain   in  the   neck.     He  said, 
that  in  "the   davs"   of  July  he   had  re- 
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oeived  some  blows,  from  the  butt-end  of  a 
muskut,  across  the  head  and  neck  ;  but  lie 
confessed  tl'.at  S(»me  months  previously  he 
had  liad  a  fall,  which  a;ave  him  sharp  pain, 
but  did  fiot  prevent  liim  from  work. 
rj)on  eominij  into  the  hospital,  the  neck 
was  convex  posteriorly  and  concave  in 
front;  the  upjier  part  of  the  cervical  co- 
lumn was  ]>rominent,  and  the  spinous 
processes  could  be  readily  felt.  He  could 
not  by  any  means  tunihis  head,  and  when 
he  required  to  turn  round  to  look  at  any 
one,  he  did  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  looked 
as  if  the  head  was  soldered  to  the  body.  If 
he  attenijjted  to  turn  suddenly,  he  felt 
pain.  'Ihe  complaint  was  aErtrmvatcd  by 
work,  and  there  was  evident  eugorj^ement 
of  the  liE^ainents  nnitin;!:  the  vertebra^. 
Tiie  cupjiini;  instruments  did  uukI)  good 
by  a  single  ajiplit-ation :  thev  were  tried 
again  on  the  opposite  side,  but  without 
equal  benefit.  A  moxa  was  ajjplied  tr)  the 
na])e,  which  was  so  edicacious  that  the 
l)alient  himself  lK'iru;ed  for  another.  A 
cure  was  effected  in  this  way,  and  the  man 
liad  eventually  no  obstruction  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  i)arts. 

Case  VI. — Appurent  Liuot'wn  of  ihe  Cerv'ual 
Vtriebrec  —  Cure. 

An  old  man  recently  came  to  consult 
me  for  an  affection  of  the  spinal  column, 
which  seemed,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  luxa- 
tion. The  neck  vvas  convex  posteriorly, 
and  concave  in  fnuil;  and  so  great  was  the 
stiffness  of  the  parts  that  no  movement 
c-ould  be  effected.  There  was  also  ob- 
served in  the  verteijral  column  a  vicious 
curvature,  attended  witii  pain  on  the  least 
attempt  to  disturb  the  articulations.  It 
was  su))posed  tiiat  there  must  be  in  this 
part  a  disease  of  the  ligaments,  which,  in 
the  effort  to  extend  thcni,  miiiht  cause  a 
spiuitaneous  luxation.  Leeches  and  emol- 
lient cataplasms  were  ai)plicd.  Two 
inoxas  Were  j)ut  to  the  sides  of  the  gibbo- 
sity, which  succeeded  in  jjrodueing  a  de- 
cided improvement :  tiu-  ]ialient  could  turn 
his  head  riuht  ami  left ;  but,  for  a  radical 
cure,  he  w;ls  ohlii^ed  to  continue  under 
treatment  for  a  considenible  time. 

We  shall  add  one  other  ciLse,  which, 
though  not  exactly  analogo\is  with  the 
preceding,  is  still  ]>erhaj)8  sufliciently  inte- 
resting to  be  introduced  in  the  present 
lecture. 

Case    VII. —  Enfforgrmeiit    of   the     Occipital 
and  Vertebral  l.igiimeiits — I'ahifuiul  Atrophy 
if  the  left  half  of  the  Tongue. 
A  man,  aged  '.Ui,  whose  employment  it 
IK  inijiortant  to  notice,  as  it  materially  in- 
fluenced  the  development  of  iiis  disorder, 
was  received  in  this  hov]>ital  in  tlu-  course 
of  hist  year.     He  wxs  a  lace- weaver,  and 
was  ai-eordinijly  obliged  to  work  in  cellars 


and  on  cold  and  damp  ground  floors. 
Persons  of  this  trade  arc  verv-  subject  to 
rheumatic  affections,  and  swellings  of  the 
lisraments  of  the  joints.  Three  years  ago, 
this  man  was  seized  with  very  sharp  pain 
of  the  left  and  back  part  of  the  head,  which 
totally  impeded  him  from  moving  the  parts, 
and  deprived  him  of  sleep.  In  the  course 
of  five  or  six  days  they  changed  their  posi- 
tion, and  settled  in  the  left  side  of  the  up- 
per part  of  the  neck.  The  ]>ains  were  not 
now  so  violent,  but  motion  of  the  head  was 
still  impossible.  Lateral  llexion  of  the 
head,  it  is  true,  was  partly  performed  by 
the  totality  of  tlie  cervical  column ;  and 
the  head  could,  moreover,  be  slightly  bent 
forward  and  backward  by  the  .same  means. 
The  seat  of  the  malady  was  evidently  in 
the  vertebra'  themselves,  if  it  was  not  in 
the  muscles — a  sup])osition  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  was  inadmissible. 

The  next  peculiarity  observable  in  this 
ca-e  wa<,  a  difHeulty  of  sjn-aking;  at  first 
inconsiderable,  but  increasing  gradually 
to  such  an  extent,  that,  at  the  end  of  two 
months,  the  patient  could  not  be  under- 
stood. He  said  that  the  air  pa.ssed  by  the 
left  side  of  his  tongue  with  a  whistling 
sound,  and  when  he  wanted  to  say  Je,  he 
could  only  utter  ze.  There  were  some 
pains  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  in  the 
cheek  of  the  left  side;  but  there  was  no 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  in  that  quarter. 

Another  symptom  now  became  remark- 
able, The  tongue  began  to  diminish  in 
bulk  on  the  left  side,  and  the  diminution 
soon  amounted  to  a  perfect  airo]ihy.  The 
organ  at  this  ])art  ajqieared  to  be  fonned 
of  nothiue:  more  than  meml)ranons  folds, 
which  could  be  rubbed  together  without 
feeling  in  any  degree  muscular:  it  felt  like 
an  eni])ly  leather  purse.  ^\'hen  the  tongue 
was  |)ut  out.  its  riiflit  side  seemed  sound 
enough  ;  and  the  atrojdiy  of  the  left,  which 
was  most  visible  at  the  end  and  middle 
])ortion,  was  inconsiderable  at  the  base. 
The  right  side  even  seemed  to  enjoy  a 
more  than  usual  degri-e  of  strenijth  and 
activity,  as  is  obsen-ablc  in  other  i)arts  of 
the  body  when  the  cornsponding  jjart-s 
are  paralysed.  There  was  a  curvature  to 
the  right  side  when  the  tongue  was  thrust 
out.  It  was  only  in  the  first  months  that 
articulation  wa-*  ditlieult  or  impossible: 
when  exaniiued  at  the  hos)>ital,  he  could 
speak  as  well  as  if  there  had  been  no  atro- 
])hy.  This  must  have  been  the  result  of 
practice;  for  it  is  known  that  s])eech  can 
be  effected  by  this  means  witli  half  n 
tongue,  nay  witli  a  less  p:»rtion,  a  third, 
a  fourth  ])art,  and  even  with  a  stump 
that  is  scarcely  visible. 

I  was  anxious  to  find  what  changes  had 
occurred  in  the  sense  of  taste;  and  with 
this  view  I  made  four  watery  sidutions  of 
sugar,  sulphate  of  quinine,  eonimon   salt. 
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and  an  acid.  I  tried  them  first  on  the 
healthy  subject :  some  of  the  pupils  sub- 
mitted to  the  experiment.  Keeping  tlie 
tongue  motionless,  a  few  drops  of  these 
solutions  were  applied  to  the  tip  —  there 
was  no  taste  perceived ;  they  were  applied 
then  successively  to  the  middle  and  to  the 
base,  when  the  different  flavours  were  per- 
fectly distinguidied.  Trying  the  same 
experiments  on  the  patient,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  no  sense  of  taste  at  the  tip 
of  the  atrophied  side ;  but  in  the  middle 
portion,  and  according  as  the  base  was 
approached,  the  more  acute  and  perfect 
was  the  sense.  Thus  it  appeared,  that 
though  the  muscles  were  gone,  the  sense 
of  taste  remained  in  all  its  perfection, — a 
remark  of  very  great  importance. 

By  considering  next,  what  nerves  are  dis- 
tributed to  these  muscles,  we  were  still  fur- 
ther able  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  seat  of 
the  disorder,  and  the  cause  of  the  atrophy. 
The  nerves  of  the  tongue  are  the  lingual, 
the  glossopharyngeal,  and  the  hypoglossal ; 
the  lingual  being  distributed  to  the  ner- 
vous papillae  of  the  surface ;  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal to  the  back  part  and  lateral 
portions  of  the  pharynx  :  the  first  is  sub- 
servient to  the  taste,  the  second  to  the 
motions  of  the  organ.  Now  the  sense  of 
taste  being  unimpaired,  the  lingual  nerve 
was  safe ;  and  if  there  had  been  an  altera- 
tion in  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve,  the  func- 
tions of  the  phar\-nx  would  have  been  im- 
paired, and  the  base  of  the  tongue  would 
have  suffered  more  or  less  from  tlie  atrophy. 
The  nerve  of  the  ninth  pair,  the  great 
hypoglossal,  then  remains  ;  and  it  is  worth 
while  considering  the  origin  and  distribu- 
tion of  this  important  agent.  It  arises 
from  filaments  in  the  furrow  situated  be- 
tween the  corpora olivaria  and  pyramidalia, 
on  the  sides  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
issues  from  the  skull  by  the  anterior  con- 
dyloid foramen,  at  the  internal  and  poste- 
rior side  of  the  foramen  lacerum.  The 
eighth  pair,  in  like  manner,  passes  through 
at  the  same  place ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  involved  in  this  malady,  for 
the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  alimen- 
tary canal  remained  unimpairedi  The 
nerve  of  the  ninth  pair  receives  and  gives 
off  numerous  branches:  some  of  these  are 
distributed  to  the  muscles  inserted  in  the 
liyoid  bone;  others  supjjly  the  middle  cer- 
vical plexus;  and  accordingly,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  the  left  side  of  the  neck  seems  to 
have  been  not  so  well  supplied  as  the  right. 
This  nerve,  in  fine,  which  is  the  true  mover 
of  the  tongue,  is  terminated  every  where  in 
muscular  parts.  So  much  then  being  pre- 
mised relative  to  the  different  functions  of 
the  nerves  of  the  tongue,  we  shall  now 
consider  briefly  whether  tlie  atrophy  de- 
l)endcd  on  the  brain  or  the  nerve. 


The  acute  pains  felt  by  the  patient  at 
the  commencement  of  his  disorder  were 
simply  external  or  superficial :  there  was 
uo  disturbance  of  the  intellectual  functions 
all  along;  norof  the  locomotive  functions  : 
there  has  been  no  palsy  in  parts  supplied 
by  cerebral  nerves.  Nor  does  the  medulla 
oblongata  appear  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
affection,  for  there  have  been  no  trouble- 
some symptoms  in  parts  supplied  from 
that  quarter.  Nor,  Anally,  for  the  same 
reason,  can  the  spinal  marrow  be  sup- 
posed the  source  of  the  malady. 

Taken  in  every  point  of  view,  the  disor- 
der in  this  case  appears  to  me  to  result 
from  a  lesion  of  the  nerve  of  the  ninth 
pair,  not  within  the  skull,  but  after  its 
departure  from  that  cavity.  This  opinion 
seems  borne  out  by  the  lesion  of  the  oeci- 
pito-vertebral  articulation.  The  inability 
to  execute  movements  of  the  head  seems 
to  point  out  some  aflFection  existing  be- 
tween the  vertebrae,  the  cause  of  which  is 
probably  rheumatism,  and  the  seat  the 
ligaments.  The  disorder  began  on  the  left 
side  :  it  descended  to  the  neck  on  the  same 
side;  the  point  de  depart  is  then  between 
the  occipital  and  the  first  vertebra,  and 
perhaps  even*  extending  to  between  the 
first  and  second. 

Diseases  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means 
rare.  There  are  in  the  collections  of  the 
Ecole  and  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy, ten  or  twelve  cases  of  stiffness,  with 
or  without  luxation,  of  the  first  vertebra 
with  the  condyles  of  the  occipital.  Thus, 
in  the  jiresent  case,  there  was  inflammatory 
engagement,  acute  or  chronic,  of  the  liga- 
ments uniting  the  vertebrae  and  the  occi- 
pital :  and  as  the  nerve  of  the  ninth  pair 
passes  out  by  the  foramen  in  front  of  the 
occijiital  condyle,  this  nerve  must  have 
been  either  compressed,  or  altered  in  its 
tissue  at  the  point  of  exit ;  it  must,  thenj 
have  become  atrophied,  and  hence  the 
paralysis  and  atrophy  of  the  left  part  of 
the  tongue. 

The  treatment  in  this  case  was  ener- 
getic; for,  as  the  disorder  appeared  to  va- 
nish from  the  left  side,  it  was  found  to 
have  some  tendency  to  migrate  to  the 
right, — the  patient  beginning  to  complain 
of  similar,  though  slighter,  symptoms  on 
that  side.  Cupping  was  freely  practised 
and  frequently  repeated  behind  the  mas- 
toid processes,  and  moxas  were  afterwards 
employed.  The  results  were  satisfactory. 
I  have  only  to  add,  that  this  case  of  palsy 
and  atrophy  of  half  the  tongue  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  very  important  one:  I  have 
never  met  with  another  example  of  it; 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  other  physicians 
have  given  an  account  of  any  similar 
complaint. 


ST.   BARTHOLO.MRVV'S  HOSPITAL. 
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7'«  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

SiK, 

The  following  case  apiicars  to  mc  full  of     soon  killed  hiin 


the  anterior  third  of  the  tongne,  as  totally 
to  piTclii  le  the  possiljilitv  of  liis  taking 
nonrishuicnt  by  the  mouth,  and  he  obsti- 
nately resisted  any  attenijit  on  our  part  to 
nourish  him  in  any  other  way. 

This  cutting   olV  of  supplies  of  courec 


interest ;  if  you  are  of  the  same  opinion, 
it  is  at  yiuir  serviee. — 1  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

\\.  Martin  Coates. 
St.  Barlholomew's  Hospital, 
20lh  Uec.  1S33. 

Carcimma  ofiheLip — Spreading  Ulcer — Death 
from  Inanition  —  Extraordinary  poU-mortem 

Appearances. 

Pola,  a  Spanish  refugee,  was  ad- 
mitted into  Luke's  ward,  ."May  17,  IS3;}. 


He  died,  December  16th,  never  having 
had  any  symptoms  indicating  disease  of 
the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera,  except 
a  smart  attack  of  constijiation  and  pain  of 
the  bowels,  attributed  to  the  opium  he  was 
taking,  and  which  were  quickly  relieved 
by  removing  the  cause,  and  the  exhibition 
of  i)urgatives. 

i'osl-morteni  examination. — Tn  addition  to 

the  above-mentioned  loss  of  integuments 

of  the   lip  and  cheek,  llie  left  half  of  the 

lower  maxillary  bone   was  completely  de- 

flistonj. —  Nine   months    ago,   cancer   of     strnj'cd,  with  the  exception  of  the  eondy 


the  lower  lip  commenced  by  a  slight  nice 
ratiiui  at  the  left  side  of  the  median  line; 
and  ab(»ut  three  months  i)revious  to  his 
admission,  a  portion  of  the  lower  lip  wa=; 
removed  by  oiieration.  The  wound  had 
aim  st  healed,  when  a  small  ulcer  made 
its  appearance  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  cicatrix,  at  about  an  inch  and  a  quar 


loid  and  coronoid  processes :  the  edges  of 
the  portions  of  bone  were  rough  and  dis- 
eased. The  left  side  of  the  tongue  was 
ulcerated,  and  the  anterior  tliird  so  swollen 
as  to  fill  cf)mpletcly  the  opening  of  the 
mouth.  The  alveolar  plates  of  the  superior 
maxilla,  forming  the  sockets  for  the  iirst, 
second,   and   tliirvl  molare.s,  were  superfi- 


tcr  to  the  left  side  of  the  symphysis,  and     cially  ulcerated  externally.    The  glands  in 
midway  between  the  alve<»larj'   edge   and      the  neck  were  merely  hardened,  being  ap- 


base  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  ulceration 
had  gradually  increased  to  its  present  size. 

Symptoms  on  admission. — At  the  lower  end 
of  the  cicatrix  resulting  from  the  opera- 
tion, was  an  ulceration,  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  which  had  completely  perfo- 
rated the  cheek  oj)i)osite  the  first  or  second 
molar  tooth,  'i'he  glands  in  the  neck 
were  enlarged,  red,  and  ])ainful;  and  the 
discharge  from  the  wound  was  thin  and 
very  otlensive.  His  general  health  was 
good,  though  his  coini)lexion  was  sallow. 
His  jiulse  was  slow  and  feeble,  but  regular. 

As  the  state  of  the  ease  put  out  of  the 
question  any  idea  of  an  operation,  eonium 
and  other  remedies  said  to  be  useful  in  this 
disea.se,  were  exhibited  with  but  little  be- 
nefit,— nothing  aj-pearing  to   relieve  liiin 


parently  in  the  first  stage  of  carcinomatous 
degeneration. 

The  common  tubercles  of  phthisis  were 
found  in  the  upjier  lobes  of  both  lungs, 
and  in  one  a  small  cavity. 

In  the  liver  there  were  three  tuljcrclcs, 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  truly  schir- 
nuis. 

The  heart  afTorded  the  most  interesting 
appearances.  In  the  walls  of  the  right 
auricle,  right  ventricle,  and  left  auricle, 
were  numerous  depositions,  purely  carci- 
nomatous, varying  from  the  size  of  one  to 
that  of  two  peas,  some  being  situated  be- 
tween the  pericardium  and  muscular  struc- 
ture, and  others  in  the  latter  substance 
itself.  At  the  bases  of  the  musculi  ])eet'nati 
of  the  right  auricular  ajjpcndix,  there  were 


so  much  iLs  the  internal  udininistration  of     several  small  warty  excrescences.    .\  struc- 


o|iiates.  'I'he  ulceration  continued  to 
sprea<l,  extending  ujiwanls  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  zygoma,  downwards  an  inch 
below  the  base  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  and 
laterally  to  tiie  angle  of  that  bone.  Por- 
tions of  bone  were  destroyed  and  thrown 
tifl",  and  several  teeth  were  loosened,  so  as 


tare  of  similar  texture  to  those  found  in 
the  liicr,  walls  of  the  auricles,  and  right 
ventricle,  occupied  the  situation  of  njiper 
two-thirds  of  those  of  the  left  ventricle, 
wliosc  walls  were  upwards  of  an  inch 
tliiek.  A  portion  of  the  same  matter  passed 
down  to  the  ajjcx,  between  the  pericardium 


to  render  their  removal  easy  with  a  pair  of     and  musciilar  substance;  and   a  tu!)ereie 


dressing  forceps. 

About  three  weeks  previousto  his  death, 
the  nleerated  edges  looked  healtliy,  the 
discharge  greatly  diminished,  and  his  aj)- 
pelite  returned  ;  but  this  effort  of  nature 
to  ell'cct  a  cure  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  death  ;  for  the  contmction  conse- 
<|iicnt  on  tiic  nttciupt  at  cicatrization, 
caused  such  strangulation  and  .s\^eiling  of 


of  it  was  discovered  underneath  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  left  ventricle,  of  the  size 
of  a  horse  bean,  among  the  cariia'  c(dunina». 
Several  others  were  scattered  about  the 
walls  of  the  same  ventricle.  The  surface 
of  the  inner  tunic  of  the  a.seeiiding  aorta 
was  raised  by  minute,  white  ch-uilioiis; 
and  at  the  jimction  of  tiie  itsieiiding  and 
transverse  portions,  iheie  was  underneath 
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the  inner  coat  a  lamella  of  bone,  half  an 
inch  in  diameter  each  ^  ay. 

The  pericardium  was  adherent  through- 
out. 

The  other  viscera  were  healthy. 

This  case  is  not  only  interesting  as  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  — that  cancer 
of  the  lip  is  a  local  disease,  but  as  an  in- 
stance of  an  exceedingly  rare  morbid  ap- 
pearance, namely,  carcinomatous  degene- 
ration of  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
heart.  Again,  is  it  not  remarkable  that 
with  all  this  disease  of  that  organ,  there 
should  have  been  no  derangement  of  the 
circulation  ? 

PERIODICAL  APHONIA. 

A  PE  vsANT  girl,  twenty-four  years  old, 
had  become  hysterical  immediately  after 
marriage,  two  years  previoush'.  At  one 
period  she  became  cataleptic,  and  at  ano- 
ther had  laboured  under  all  sorts  of  hyste- 
rical convulsions,  which  were  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  alleviated  by  medical  treat- 
ment. At  last  her  cure  seemed  to  take 
place  spontaneously,  and  she  remained 
several  weeks  in  apparently  good  health, 
when  she  was  attacked  with  a  new  malady. 
Speechlessness  now  came  on  every  day  at 
four  o'clock,  P.M.,  accompanied  with  a  feel 
of  weight  about  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
and  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  tongue  was  clean  and  natural  in  ap- 
pearance ;  the  pulse,  daring  the  paroxysm, 
was  small,  hard,  and  slowj  the  features 
imaltered ;  the  heat  of  skin  natural,  and 
perspiration  regular.  The  patient,  while 
it  lasted,  could  not  utter  any  articulate 
sound,  but  occasionally  made  an  indistinct 
hissing  noise;  consciousness  did  not  ap- 
pear at  all  impaired  during  the  fit,  and  fhe 
ascribed  her  inability  to  speak  to  a  feeling 
of  weight  in  the  tongue.  The  paroxysm 
went  otl"  with  a  large  evacuation  of  wa- 
tery urine,  accompanied  by  perspiration 
and  sleep.  Ten  such  attacks  had  occuiTcd 
when  Ur.  Richter,  of  Wiesbaden,  was 
called  to  see  her.  He  ordered  her  consi- 
derable doses  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  with 
immediate  good  efJects ;  for  on  the  first  day 
the  attack  returned,  but  in  a  mitigated 
form,  and  on  the  second  day  no  trace  of 
it  was  visible,  except  a  certain  degree  of 
debility  and  fatigue  felt  at  the  usual  hour 
of  its  coming  on. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  tliis  was  a  variety 
of  febris  intermittens  apoplectica. — Hecker's 
Medical  Journ.  and  Dublin  Journal. 

LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Blizard  Curling  was  elected  to  the 
Assistant-Surgeoncy  of  tliis  institution,  on 
Wednesday  last,  by  a  large  majority. 


NEW  MEDICAL  WORKS. 

A  Demonstration  of  the  Nerves  of  the 
Human  Body.  By  Joseph  Swan.  Part 
IV.  (completing  the  work).  The  Si>inal 
Nerves.     Elephant  folio,  4/.  4s. 

The  Parent's  Dental  Guide.  By  W. 
Imrie.     8vo.  55.  bds. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Dr.  Wilson  Philij)  has  in  the  press  a 
work  "  On  the  Effects  of  minute  Doses  of 
Mercury,  in  combination  with  the  Appro- 
I>riate  Treatment  of  various  Diseases,  iu 
restoring  the  Functions  of  Health." 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortality,  Jan.  7,  1834. 


Abscess 

5 

Inflammation 

2(1 

Age  and  Debility  . 

31 

Bowels  &  Stomach 

2 

Apoplexy 

7 

Brain 

9 

Asthma 

20 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

1(» 

Childbirth     . 

3 

Influenza       .         i 

1 

Consumption 

57 

Insanity 

I 

Convulsions 

26 

Liver,  diseased     . 

7 

Croup    . 

I 

Measles 

14 

Dentition  or  Teethiu 

s  S 

Wortification 

(5 

Diarrhoea 

I 

Paralysis 

2 

Dropsy 

14 

Rheumatism 

1 

Dropsy  on  the  Brain 

IU 

Scrofula         .         , 

1 

Erysipelas     . 

1 

Small-Pox     . 

7 

Fever     . 

H 

Sore    Throat     and 

Fever,  Scarlet 

8 

Quinsey     . 

1 

Fever,  Typhus 

2 

Thrush 

1 

Heart,  diseased    . 

1 

Unkuown  Causes 

4 

Hooping-Cough    . 

7 

Stil'.horn       . 

•2i 

Increase  of  Burials,  as  compared  witii  }     ,r 

the  preceding 

wee 
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Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  51°  37'  32"  N. 

Longitude  0°  3'  51"  W^.  of  Greenwich. 

Jan.lSSi.  THER.MOMKTEn.    Barometer. 


Thursday  . 
Friday  .  , 
Saturday  , 
Sunday  .  . 
Monday.  , 
Tuesday  . 


Wednesday   8 


from  34  to  42 

36  49 

39  49 

36  50 

39  01 

35  47 

36  46 


30  11  to  30-28 
29-95       29-80 


29-81 
29  92 
29  76 
29-50 
29-25 


29  91 
29-><3 
29  46 
29  52 
29-21 


Prevailing  wind,  S.W. 

The  2d  clear,  otherwise  cloudy ;  frequent  heavy 
rain  on  the  3d,  6th,  and  Slh. 
Kain  fallen,  -275  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


NOTICES. 

Dr.  Kerrison. — We  should  publish  the 
vile  letter  of  "  O.  P."  without  hesitation, 
were  we  not  of  opinion  that  the  writer's 
object  would  only  be  promoted  by  our  so 
doing.  Dr.  K.  acted  very  properly  in  re- 
turning so  prompt  a  reprimand. 

We  have  to  apologize  to  several  corre- 
spondents for  the  temporary  postponement 
of  their  papers. 

W.  Wilson,  Printer,  67,  Skinuer-Street,  Londoit. 
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LECTURES 

ON  THE 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Hospital, 

Bv  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lecture  XV. 

DEMOKSTRATION  OF  THE  GRAVTD 
UTERUS. 

Contrast  between  the  unimpregnated  and  gra- 
vid uterus.  —  When  we  contemplate  the 
unimprccrnated  by  the  side  of  the  grarid 
•womb  at  the  end  of  gestation,  we  shouhl 
be  inclined  to  doubt — from  the  very  extra- 
ordinary alteration  that  has  taken  place 
during  the  period  of  pregnancy— whether 
in  reality  they  were  not  two  perfectly  dis- 
tinct organs.  We  obserye,  then,  an 
ama/ing  difl'erence  in  almost  eyery  attri- 
bute—  in  FORM,  SIZE,  SITIATION,  TE.\- 
TIRE,    POWER,  AND  CONTENTS. 

With  regard  t»  its  /<)i;;i .-  I  have  already 
described  the  virgin  utenis  as  being  of  a 
triangular  shape,  somewhat  like  a  flattened 
pear;  on  the  contrary  the  grayid  womb, at 
full  time,  is  nearly  oviform. 

In  si:*",  we  ascertained  that  the  unim- 
pregnated  uterus  did  not  mea'-ure  more 
than  tliree  inches  in  length,  and  two  in 
breadth  ;  but  we  find,  during  jjrcgnancy, 
it  has  increased  in  volume  to  so  surjirising 
a  degree,  tliat,  at  the  end  of  gestation,  it 
is  about  thirteen  inches  long  an<l  eight 
or  nine  broad. 

We  have  seen,  in  situation,  the  unim- 
pregnated  uterus  occupying  a  portion  of 
the  i>elvis,  between  the  bladder  and  the 
rectum,  sustained  in  its  posiimn  by  iign- 
mcnts  i>assing  from  its  sides  to  the  ])clvic 
and  lumbar  bones;  on  the  contrary,  tlie 
gravid   uterus  iia.s  become  an  abdominal 
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viscus ;  and  of  this  cavity  it  fills  a  very 
large  portion,  distending  the  abdominal 
parietes,  which  support  it  anteriorly,  while 
it  rests  below  on  the  pelvic  brim. 

The  texture  of  the  uuimjiregnated  ute- 
rus was  described  as  being  close,  toua:h, 
dense,  firm,  and  inelastic ;  whereas  the 
structure  of  the  impregnated  uterus  is 
loose,  spongy,  and  distensible,  as  you  may 
observe  in  these  sections  of  the  organ,  ca- 
pable of  being  drawn  out  to  a  considerable 
extent  between  the  fingers  without  lacera- 
tion of  its  substance.  The  looseness  of  its 
texture  depends  on  the  increased  size 
which  the  vessels  have  assumed  during 
utero-gestaticm,  and  which  we  have  al- 
ready observed  to  beenormous — mostcxtra- 
ordinary,  indeed,  in  their  calibre,  in  com- 
parison to  what  tliey  were  in  the  uniui- 
pregnatcd  state. 

The  unimpregnated  uterus  possesses  no 
pnuer  but  that  of  secreting  and  conceiving; 
the  gravid  uterus  possesses  the  power  of 
affording  lodgment  to  the  embryo,  nourish- 
ing, and  eventually  expelling  it. 

We  have  described  the  unimpregnated 
uterus  as  possessing  a  cavity,  communi- 
cating by  an  open  mouth  with  the  vagina 
below,  having  therefore,  ])ro])erly  speak- 
ing, no  contents  ;  while  the  gravid  uterus 
contains  the  nienibrana  decidua  and  the 
ovum  ;  which  latter  consists  of  the  cho- 
rion, the  amnion,  the  litpjor  aninii,  the 
placenta,  the  funis  umbilicalis,  and  the 
foetus. 

-MEMnRVNA   nECIDTA. 

When  we  cut  through  the  gravid  uteru.s, 
after  having  comiiletcly  divided  the  pa- 
rietes, we  first  eonu'  to  an  o])a(]ue  mem- 
brane lining  the  organ  througliout  its  whole 
extent,  somewhat  of  a  reticulated  ajjpear- 
ance,  divisil)le  into  two  layers,  botli  to. 
gether  being,  at  ftill  time,  not  thicker  than 
the  nail,  ])(>ssessing  a  tenacity  between 
true  and  false  membranes,  and  very  vascu- 
lar, called  after  Hunter  the  memhroiui  deri. 
diia,  or  caduca.     'J'hese  terms  were  R]>plied 
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to  it  because  it  is  shed  from  the  uterus 
immediately  after  labour,  or  flows  away 
with  the  lochia. 

As  this  membrane  has  much  engrossed 
the  attention  of  physiologists  lately,  I  must 


be  excused  if  I  dwell  rather  longer  on  its 
properties  than  is  my  custom.  Its  two  la- 
mincB  are  very  beautifully  displayed  in 
this  ovum  [presenting  it]  of  about  eight 
weeks    intrauterine    age — the    external. 


a,  Decidua  vera,  or  vteri ;  b,  decidua  reflexa,  or 
ovuli;  c,  amnion;  d,  funis  umbilicalis ;  e,  em- 
bryo ;  /,  a  bristle  introduced  to  keep  the  two 
layers  of  the  membrana  decidua  separate  ;  g, 
prolongation  of  the  decidua  uteri  into  the  neck 
of  the  womb. 


In  this  specimen,  the  inner  layer  of  the  decidua 
forms  a  perfectly  shut  sac,  and  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  any  prolongation  of  the  outer  layer 
into  either  fallopian  tube. 


commonly  denominated  decidua  vera,  and 
the  internal,  decidua  rejieia. 

It  is  rough  on  the  side  by  which  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  uterus,  and  smooth  on  that 
next  the  ovum ;  so  glossy,  indeed,  that  it 
might  be  supposed  to  possess  a  serous  sur- 
face ;  this  opinion,  however,  has  been  re- 
futed by  Breschet,  who,  after  reiJcated  and 
patient  dissections,  has  never  been  able  to 
discover  any  structure  in  the  decidua  analo- 
gous to  serous  membrane.  It  lies  in  con- 
tact with  the  internal  surface  of  the  ute- 
i-us,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  that 
surface,  passing  between  the  uterus  and 
placenta.  Drs.  Hunter,  indeed,  and  Bail- 
lie,  describe  the  two  layers  of  decidua  as 
splitting  at  the  edge  of  the  placenta,  and 
receiving  the  placenta  betwixt  them ;  so 
that  one  passes  between  that  mass  and  the 
uterus,  while  the  other  is  interposed  be- 


tween the  placenta  and  the  chorion  Blun- 
dell  also  adopts  the  same  view,  and  en- 
forces it  by  reference  to  preserved  .speci- 
mens. I  have  never  observed  this  arjange- 
ment  in  any  fresh  placenta,  and  have 
great  doubts  of  its  existence ;  as  the  three 
membranes  shewn  by  Blundell,  covering 
the  foetal  face  of  the  placenta,  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  amnion  and  chorion  alone, 
which  latter  is  said  to  be  sometimes  formed 
of  two  layers. 

It  is  a  product  of  the  uterus,  does  not  ori- 
ginate in  the  ovum,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  ovum  except  as  an  uterine  forma- 
tion, the  consequence  of  pregnancy.  Wc 
know  this  to  be  the  case,  because,  in  extra- 
uterine gestation,  although  the  ovum  has 
never  entered  the  uterus,  we  invariably  find 
the  decidua  fonned  within  the  uterine  ca- 
vity ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  a  product  of  the 
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oTuui,  or  a  part  of  the  ovum  itself.  Most 
writers,  indcid,  on  the  aiiatoniv  of  tlic  gra- 
vid womb,  state  that  the  decidiia  is  very 
generally  found  in  the  iiterus  in  extra  ute- 
rine conceptions,  thus  leading  us  to  infer 
that  it  is  not  invariably  sn.  As  far  as  my 
ohser^■ation,  however,  lias  extended — and 
I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  ascer- 
taining the  state  "of  the  parts  after  death 
under  this  singular  deviation  from  nature's 
institutions — the  decidua  in  every  instance 
has  either  been  perfectly  demonstrable  in 
the  uterus,  or  thrown  oflpreviously  to  death, 
by  uterine  contractions;  and  1  have  no 
doubt,  if  every  inquiry  were  conducted  with 
sufficient  care,  that  this  would  be  found 
universally  the  case. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  two  layers  of  the 
deciduous  membrane  are  frirmed.  Some 
physiologists,  indeed,  actually  deny  its  be- 
ing a  double  membrane  at  all.  Thus  De- 
wees  speaks  in  language  which  cannot  be 
misunderstood,  when  he  says,  "  We  have 
no  faith  in  the  decidua  being  a  double 
membrane  ;  at  least,  we  have  never  seen  it 
such;  and  of  course,  until  we  do,  we  shall 
admit  it  with  great  caution,  the  more  es- 
pecially, as  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to 
the  explanation  of  this  subject — 1st,  be- 
cause a  work  of  supererogation  would 
have  been  perfonned,  in  making  two  layers 
of  it,  when  one  w  ould  appear  to  bo  all  that 
is  necessary ;  and  2d,  because  if  we  believe 
in  its  being  a  single  membrane,  the  expla- 
nation is  easy,  and  it  is  in  entire  confor- 
mity with  the  anatomy  of  the  ovum,  as 
jjrescntcd  to  us  by  dissection."  The  asser- 
tion contained  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sentence  is  completely  disproved  by  the 
preparations  just  sent  round;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  opinion  in  the  former,  I  can 
characterize  it  no  otherwise  than  as  an  as- 
sumjition  contrary  to  facts,  and  to  the  ob- 
servations of  the  most  itersevcring  and 
erudite  physiologists;  by  arrogating  which 
lie  attemi)ts  to  lay  down  laws  for  nature's 
guidance,  and  to  twist  the  economy  of  her 
measures  into  accordance  with  his  own 
speculations.  My  friend,  Dr.  (iranvillc,  in 
a  splendid  work  on  .Abortion,  lately  put 
forth — the  illustrations  of  which  hurc  ri- 
vaJlcd,  or  even  excelled,  any  cflorts  of  a 
similar  character  that  the  boasted  supe- 
riority of  ctintineiitul  artists  has  achieved 
—  utters  the  same  sentiments,  lie  culls 
the  decidua  r»flixa  "  an  imaginary  mem- 
brane;" and  in  another  sentence  unc(jiii- 
vocally  states  "  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
decidua  reflexa."  He  then  notices,  with 
oommendatioii,  Dewccs's  ojiinion  just 
quoted,  and  a|>]>cals  to  prei)aralions  for  the 
truth  of  his  argununls.  If  the  Doctor 
merely  cavils  about  a  tenn,  I  would  not 
venture  to  enter  the  lists  with  him;  but  if 
be  means  to  assort  that  there  are  not  two 


lamina;  of  opaijuc  membrane,  the  one  lin- 
ing the  uterus,  the  t)ther  investing  the 
chorion,  I  would  refer  again  to  the  two 
specimens  before  you,  and  throw  my  own 
personal  exjiericnce  into  the  scale. 

3Iuch  confusion  has  arisen  among  mo- 
dern ])hysiologists  by  the  multijilication  of 
terms  used  to  designate  the  decidua  :  thus 
Chaussier  calls  it  the  epichorion,  from  cTrt 
and  x'^g^o^'j  secimdina- ;  Dutrochet  the  epione, 
from  €Trj  and  wov,  ovum ;  Brcschet  the  ;>c- 
rioiie,  from  irtoi  and  uov;  and  Vcli)eau  the 
atihiste,  from  a,  priv.  and  Icttos,  designed 
to  signify  an  inorganic  substance;  for  the 
last-named  physiologist  denies  its  organi- 
zation at  any  period  of  pregnancy. 
I  see  no  reason  to  change  tlie  original 
name  given  to  it  by  Hunter;  but  would 
certainly  prefer  Dr.  Ijce's  division  into 
decidua  uteri  and  decidua  ovili  ;  because 
such  a  nomenclature  merely  describes 
the  relative  situation  and  connexi(m 
of  the  two  lamina*,  and  does  not  neccsarily 
iinj)licate  the  mode  of  formation,  or  any 
hypothetical  conjecture. 

\Ve  have  already  seen  that  the  decidua 
is,  properly  speaking,  a  product  of  the 
uterus,  and  that  its  formation  is  begun  by 
the  uterine  vessels  before  the  descent  of 
the  ovum  into  the  uterine  cavity.  At  fust 
it  appears  as  a  gelatinous  fluid  ;  it  after- 
wards assumes  the  characters  of  perfect, 
organized  membrane.  The  production  of 
the  double  layer  was  believed,  by  Hunter, 
to  be  the  efl'ect  of  tlie  following  process. 
He  supposed,  that  on  the  im])rcgnated 
ovum  arriving  at  the  uterine  extremity  of 
the  fallopian  tube,  it  meets  with  resistance 
from  this  membrane  lying  stretched  across 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  ;  that  in  its  descent 
into  the  cavity,  it  carries  the  mcnilnane 
before  it,  doubles  it  upon  it.self,  and  thus 
forms  two  layers  from  the  original  single 
one.  The  same  exjdanation  is  ofl'cred  by 
Prr)fessor  Burns;  who  lays  down,  with 
almost  mathematical  jnccision,  the  ])re 
sumed  changes  that  the  gravid  uterus,  in 
early  pregnancy,  undergoes.  Nearly  ana 
logons,  also,  are  the  doctrines  recently  ad- 
vocated by  Brcschet;  who  did'crs  only  in 
the  ojiinion  that  the  ovum  docs  not  i)ush 
anv  jiortion  of  the  nienibrane  licfore  it — 
believing  it  to  be  too  minute  to  eflect  such 
a  propulsion — but  thinks  that  its  conti- 
nuance at  the  uterine  aperture  of  the  lube 
excites  the  arteries  to  a  moreco]>ioussccre 
ticiii  of  the  i)lastic  matter  of  which  the 
nienibrane  is  coiniMised  at  this  ]iarti(iilar 
point;  that  thus  fresh  membrane  is  formed 
as  the  ovum  progresses,  until,  at  lengtl),  it 
is  snlliciently  extensive  to  cover  the  whole 
external  surface  of  the  chorion  ;  no  ]iarl 
of  the  first  formed  nienibrane  (luitliiii;  its 
<»rigiiial  atla<  limeiit.  Dn' rochet  and  Nil 
peau  have  both  embraced  soiiu  «hat  sinii 
lar  views.     These  .speculations  have  been 
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answered  by  an  appeal  to  facts ;  and  it  has 
been  stated  on  the  one  hand,  that  a  pro- 
longation of  the  membrane  is  frequently 
found  lining  each  tube,  to  a  certain  extent, 
from  the  uterine  extremity — as,  indeed,  is 
noticed  by  Velpeau,  Burns,  and  Hunter 
himself:  — and  on  the  other,  that  the  outer 
layer  is  always  pervious,  opposite  to  the 
ends  of  each  fallopian  tube,  as  well  as  at 
the  cervix  :  neither  of  which  peculiarities 
in  structure  could  occur  if  the  inner  mem- 
brane was  merely  a  reflected  portion  of 
that  attached  to  the  uterus.  However  in- 
genious Hunter's  suggestion  may  be,  it 
certainly  docs  not  seem  a  probable  conjec- 
ture ;  and  most  physiologists  of  the  pre- 
sent day  have  rejected  it. 

I  have  had  numerous  opportunities  of  ex- 
amining ova  which  have  been  expelled  en- 
tire, previously  to  the  completion  of  ten 
or  eleven  week*  from  impregnation  ;  and 
I  should  certainly  be  inclined  to  the  opi- 
nion entertained  by  Chaussier  and  Dr.  R. 
Lee,  that  the  inner  is  not  a  reflected  mem- 
brane, but  is  formed  contemporaneously 
with — or,  I   suspect,  even  prior  to — the 


outer  layer.  Believing  that  the  deciduous 
membrane  remains  still  in  its  gelatinous 
state,  until  after  the  reception  of  the 
ovum  into  the  uterine  cavity,  T  sup- 
pose it  becomes  consolidated  by  a  pro- 
cess similar  to  what  occurs  in  the  trans- 
formation of  coagulable  lymph  into  mem- 
brane ;  and  that  the  outer  layer  is  after, 
ivards  secreted  by  the  uterine  vessels, 
being  first  in  a  fluid  state,  and  subsequently 
becoming  perfectly  solid. 

I  do  not  offer  this  explanation,  however, 
on  any  other  ground  than  conjecture,  and 
cannot  help  exclaiming,  with  Meckel,  "  II 
n'est  pastres  facile  d'expliquer  le  mode  de 
formation  de  la  caduque  reflechie." 

In  the  fresh  ova  that  have  come  under 
my  inspection,  I  have  been  able  to  distin- 
guish, not  only  the  double  membrane  (the 
layers  of  which  are  both  much  thicker  in 
early  pregnancy  than  at  an  advanced  pe. 
riod),  but  have  found  a  mass  of  half  coa- 
gulated blood  placed  between  them,  in 
much  greater  quantity  towards  the  fundus 
uteri  than  at  any  other  part.  These  obser- 
vations perfectly  accord  with  the  descrip- 


ffi,  The  uterine  extremity  of  the  right  fallopian  tube,  described  as  being  pervious  ;  b,  the  left  ditto; 
c.  decidua  uteri,  or  decidua  vera  ;  d,  decidua  nvuli,  or  decidua  reflexa,  "  covering  the  unattached 
\iAii  of  the  ovum"  ;  e,  the  decidua  uteri  passing  between  the  ovum  and  uterus  ;  /,  chorion  i 
g,  am;iion  ;  h,  rudiment  of  placenta  crossing  the  cervix  uteri. 
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tion  given  by  Dr.  R.  Lee,  in  the  17th 
volume  of  the  3Ie<lico-Chirurgical  Trans- 
actions, of  an  uterus  in  the  second  month 
of  pref^nancy,  which  he  very  carefully  ex- 
amined. He  describes  a  cavity  formed  be- 
tween the  two  lamina?  of  decidua  at  the 
fundus  uteri,  of  considerable  extent,  filled 
witli  a  red-coloured  serous  fluid.  A  copy 
of  the  engraving  accompanying  the  case, 
I  now  shew  you. 

Breschet  has  also  noticed  the  same  ca- 
vity, describes  the  fluid  contained  in  it  as 
"  sero-albuminousj"  and  gives  it  the  name 
of  hydroperioiie. 

As  gestation  advances,  this  intervening 
blood,  whatever  may  be  its  oflice,  appears 
to  be  absorbed:  the  two  lainin;p  thus  come 
into  immediate  contact,  and  resemble,  to- 
wards the  termination  of  pregnancy,  a 
single  membrane,  being  only  separable  by 
a  careful  dissection. 

The  membrana  decidua  appears  to  be  of 
very  little  service  towards  the  cl()se  of  preg- 
nancy ;  its  princi])al  use  is  confined  to  the 
early  weeks.  It  would  seem  th;it  through 
its  means  the  ovum  is  nourished  previously 
to  the  elaboration  of  the  placenta  j  for  be- 
fore the  placenta  is  formed,  those  vessels 
called  the  nhu'^mt  chorion,  which  you  see  in 
this  preparation  encircling  the  ovum  at  al- 


»<^l  '.;.  ^i.  \.-^  ;>.,  r»X 


a.  The  filamtntuus  vessels,  iimrc  liiimerouK  at  thU 
particular  iipot  than  at  any  otlier  part  of  the 
ovum;  b,  tlie  churion,  truniipurent,  audalmoiit 
free  from  vessels. 


most  all  points,  shoot  into  tlic  <lcciduous 
membrane,  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  medium 
of  communication  between  the  mother  aud 
the  embryo. 

CHORION. 

Having  cut  througli  the  two  layers  of 
decidua,  we  next  come  to  the  extenial 
membrane  of  the  ovum — whicli  is  called 
the  f/i(7ni)n  ;  a  thin,  glistening,  transparent 
membrane— mucii  resembling  the  delicate 
serous  tissues — verj-  tou^jli  for  its  tenuity — 
enveloping  the  ovum — forming  its  external 
covering — and  in  contact  with  the  mem- 
brana decidua  throuf^iiout  its  wiiole  ex- 
tent, exccjit  where  tlic  placenta  intervenes 
bftwccn  them  j— giving  a  coat  to  the  fa-tal 


face  of  the  placenta,  and  also  to  the  funis 
umbilicalis.  It  is  said,  by  Granville,  to  be 
divisible  into  two  layers;"  but  this  .>-e,:ara- 
tion  I  have  never  been  able  to  efl'ect.  In 
the  human  subject  it  contains  no  blood- 
vessels evident  to  the  naked  eye;  though 
we  cannot  deny  its  vascularity,  since  it  has 
been  injected  in  some  of  the  mammalia, 
and  is  said  to  be  obnoxious  to  disease  : 
Granville,  indeed,  on  the  authority  of 
Meckel  and  his  own,  describes  "  vascular 
trunks  meandering  between  its  two  la- 
mina." It  is  a  i)art  of  the  ovum ;  be- 
cause, in  extra  uterine  pregnancy,  we  find 
it— not  in  the  uterus,  as  is  the  case  with  re- 
gard  to  the  deciduousmembranes— but  en- 
closing the  embryo  itself.  Its  use  is  to  en- 
velop the  ovum,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  amnion  (wliieh  I  shall  next  describe), 
and  the  liquor  amnii,  to  form  a  s  ift  wedge 
in  labour,  for  the  purpose  of  dilating  the 
parts  with  tlie  least  possible  injury. 
Granville  assigns  to  the  vessels  of  the  cho- 
rion an  oflice  of  nutrition  during  the  first 
few  days  of  pregnancy.  He  says,  "  these 
facts,  demonstrative  and  corroborative  of 
the  vascularity  of  the  chorion,  exjjlaiu 
and  account  for  the  reality  of  that  self-ex- 
isting life  principle  inherent  in  the  fecun- 
dated ovum,  whicii  detaches  it  from  its 
nest,  enables  it  to  travel  through  the  tube, 
to  grow  and  ex])and  while  thus  travelling, 
and  to  maintain  that  same  power  of  growth 
and  development  for  a  short  time  after  its 
reception  into  the  womb,  until  its  final 
and  eflectual  implantation  on  tlie  mater- 
nal stock."  I  have  already,  you  will  re- 
collect, expressed  my  belief  tliat  the  ovum 
does  not  increase  in  size  during  its  transit 
tlirough  the  tube. 

AMNION. 

Having  divided  the  chorion,  we  next 
meet  with  the  amnion,  another  very  tiiin 
membrane,  in  structure  and  appearance 
very  similar  to  the  chorion,  perfectly  trans- 
l)arent,  and  exceedingly  tough;  indeed,  so 
like  the  cliorion,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  These 
two  prci.arations  [exhibiting  them]  are 
sj)eciinens  of  the  membranes,  and  I  only 
know  which  is  chorion  and  whicii  is  am- 
nion, by  having  j)ut  them  up  myself.  As 
is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  cliorion,  no 
red  vessels  are  discernible  circulating  over 
this  membrane,  but  it  also  must  jjossess 
vascularity,  i)eeause  it,  like  its  twin  sister, 
becomes  tliiekened  by  disease;  and  it  en- 
joys the  power  of  secretion,  as  we  sliall  im- 
mediately see,  in  a  considerable  degree. 
It  runs,  in  contact  with  the  chorion, 
through  its  whole  extent,  except  at  a  small 
part  close  to  the  i)lacenta.  which  is  called 
the  Jtrocessus  injnitdihilifonnii.  Accordinf^ 
to  Meek*  1  and  Granville, it  Is  connected  r«> 
the  chorion  l>y  small  fibres  or  filiform  ves- 
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sels,  with  which  the  internal  surface  of  the 
chorion  is  abundantly  furnished.  Hunter 
again  states,  that  these  two  membranes 
adhere  together  by  means  of  an  interme- 
diate, transparent,  gelatinous  substance,  of 
which  there  is  sometimes  a  tolerably  thick 
stratum.  "  This  connecting  medium,"  says 
he,  "  appears  to  be  neither  fibrous  nor 
vascular,  and  is  so  tender,  that  the  least 
force  or  rough  handling  separates  these 
two  membranes,  even  when  most  recent. 
On  the  navel-string  the  amnion  adheres 
intimately  to  the  subjacent  parts  without 
the  intervention  of  such  a  jelly,  except 
just  near  the  placenta;  there  for  an  inch  or 
two  the  amnion  comes  off  from  the  navel- 
string  as  easily  as  from  the  placenta  or 
chorion."  This  representation  appears  to 
me  much  more  just  and  accurate  than 
the  vascular  communication  already  de- 
scribed. It  gives  an  external  coat  to  the 
foetal  face  of  the  placenta,  and  also  to  the 
funis  umbilicalis.  On  dividing  the  navel- 
string,  we  find  the  chorion  between  the 
amnion  and  the  proper  substance  of  the 
funis  itself.  The  placenta  and  funis  um- 
bilicalis, then,  may  be  said  to  be  behind 
the  amnion  and  chorion,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  bowels  are  said  to  be  behind  the 
peritoneum.  Its  use  is  exactly  analogous 
to  that  of  the  chorion,  so  far  as  affoi-ding 
a  covering  to  the  ovum;  but  it  possesses  a 
distinct  office  in  the  secretion  of  the  li- 
quor amnii,  next  to  be  described.  Gran- 
ville, on  the  authority  of  Yelpeau,  states, 
that  the  amnion  does  not  exist  before  the 
twelfth  day,  when  it  may  be  distinctly 
seen ;  and  "  is  not  a  concentric  membrane 
■within  the  chorion,  but  a  vesicle,  on  the 
outside  of  which  the  embryo  rests,  as  on 
a  bed,"  being  attached  to  it  by  a  cellular 
transparent  membrane.  From  that  time 
till  the  sixteenth  day  the  embryo  progres- 
sively gets  into  the  cavity  of  the  amnion. 
This  description  is  at  variance  with  evei-y 
previous  theory,  which  all  suppose  the  am- 
nion to  be  formed  as  early  as  any  other 
part  of  the  ovum. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  con- 
joined membranes  do  not  always  possess 
the  same  degree  of  toughness ;  for  we  ob- 
serve them  under  labour  sometimes  so  ex- 
ceedingly tender,  that  they  break  on  the 
very  first  accession  of  pain ;  while  at  others 
their  firmness  has  been  so  considerable, 
that  they  have  never  ruptured  at  all ;  but 
the  ovum  has  been  expelled  entire,  even  at 
a  very  advanced  age.  Nor  do  they  increase 
in  density  and  strength  relatively  as  the 
progress  of  gestation  advances;  for  even 
during  the  first  few  weeks  they  resist  the 
application  of  moderate  pressure ;  and  at 
five  or  six  months  are  often  found  as  strong 
as  they  usually  are  at  the  expiration  of  the 
wh< lie  period. 


LIQUOR    AMNII. 

When  the  chorion  and  amnion,  as  well 
as  the  two  layers  of  the  decidua,  are  all 
divided,  we  penetrate  into  the  centre  of  the 
ovum,  and  the  liquor  amnii  oozes  out.  This 
is  the  name  given  to  the  waters  sun'ound- 
ing  the  foetus,  placed  between  its  body  and 
the  sides  of  the  uterus,  and  in  which,  in 
the  earlier  stages,  it  floats.  The  liquor 
amnii  varies  exceedingly,  both  in  its  quan- 
tity and  properties : — in  quantity,  from  a 
few  ounces  to  the  amount  of  a  gallon  or 
more  : — in  properties,  from  being  perfectly 
transparent,  pellucid,  almost  tasteless  and 
inodorous,  to  a  thick,  somewhat  viscid, 
dirty  fluid,  almost  as  dark  as  cofiiee,  and 
occasionally  of  a  putrid  odour.  The  usual 
appearance  of  the  liquor  amnii,  however, 
is  that  of  rather  dingy  water,  of  a  slightly 
greenish  or  3'ell()wish  cast.  Its  principal 
constituent  is  water  containing  some  of  the 
salts, — the  muriate  of  soda  particularly, — 
and  a  peculiar  acid,  known  by  the  name 
of  a;;?«/c  acid.  A  very  small  quantity  of 
albumen  is  sometimes  discoverable  by  its 
becoming  opaque  and  muddy  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat.  In  the  early  months  of 
gestation,  the  liquor  anmii,  as  you  have 
already  learned,  bears  a  large  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  ovum.  Here  [presenting 
it]  is  an  ovum  so  young  that  you  cannot 
discern  any  embryo,  and  yet  there  is  a 
drachm  or  more  of  liquor  amnii.  In  this 
other  preparstion,  Avhere  the  fcetus  is  the 
size  of  a  small  kidney  bean,  you  might 
have  collected  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  fluid : 
whereas,  during  the  last  weeks  of  utero 
gestation, — when  the  foetus  weighs  about 
seven  pounds, — the  membranes  do  not  con- 
tain genei'all)'  more  than  from  a  pint  to  a 
quart.  It  decreases  relatively  as  the  foetus 
grows,  although  in  actual  quantity  it  is 
constantly  increasing.  There  is  positively 
more  at  the  end  of  gestation  than  at  four 
months ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  foetus,  very  considerably  less. 

How  formed. — The  origin  of  this  aqueous 
fluid  has  given  rise  to  some  controversy. 
It  has  been  regarded  as  an  excretion  from 
the  foetal  system ;  either  urine  or  perspira- 
tion. It  is  impossible  that  it  can  owe  its 
formation  to  any  organ  of  the  foetus,  be- 
cause we  observe  it,  as  in  the  specimens 
sent  round,  before  any  embryo  is  visible; 
and  its  relative  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  foetus,  through  the  whole  period  of  ges- 
tation, would  also  discountenance  the  idea. 
Again  :  Haller  supposed  it  a  specific  secre- 
tion from  the  uterine  vessels ;  but  in  ex- 
tra uterine  conception  we  find  it  encircling 
the  foetus,  and  not  contained  in  the  uterus. 
There  is  now  no  question  that  it  is  a 
secretion  or  exudation  from  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  amnion,  supplied  by  innume- 
rable small  colourless  vessels,  which  have 
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b€cn  deecribcd   as    traversing  Uiat  niein- 
brane. 

Use. — Nor  have  its  intention  and  use 
been  a  less  fruitful  ground  of  dispute. 
Thus  it  was  for  a  long  while  supposed  to 
be  for  the  purpose  of  nourishing  the  fu-tus  ; 
and  Dr.  Darwin  particularly  has  revised 
this  old  idea.  He  says,  calves  have  been 
found  at  birth  with  hairs  in  their  sto. 
mach  J  and  he  supposed  these  hairs  had 
dropped  ofl'  from  their  own  coat  while 
in  utcro,  and  were  swallowed  w  ith  the  - 
liquor  aninii.  Heister  says  he  found  an 
icicle  in  the  mouth  of  a  calf,  extending 
down  its  throat,  in  the  case  of  a  cow 
destroyed  by  excessive  cold  while  calv- 
ing; and  he  thought  it  was  frozen  while 
the  calf  was  sucking  it  down.  But  if  this 
proved  any  thing,  it  would  only  be  the  ex- 
panding force  of  freezing  fluids.  It  is 
highly  unjjhilosophical  to  consider  it  in- 
tended for  the  nourishment  of  the  ftrtus; 
because  we  can  assign  other  most  valuable 
uses  to  it; — because  we  have  no  need  of 
its  agency  in  this  respect,  since  there  is  a 
regular  system  of  vessels  through  which 
the  means  of  increase  can  be  supjilied;  — 
because  it  is  sometimes  perfectly  unfit  for 
food,  being  turbid,  and  occasionally  putrid; 
— and  because,  by  analysis,  we  find  that  it 
contains  no  nutritive  i)ropcrties;  or,  if 
anv,  a^vcry  inconsiderable  quantity.  Be- 
sides, chiidren  have  simutinies,  though 
rarely,  been  bom  with  the  oesophagus 
imperforate ;  such  a  fa>tus  could  not 
have  obtained  nutriment  througli  the  me- 
dium of  the  stomach.  Such  irregularities 
in  coulbrmation  induced  Lobstein  to  sup- 
pose that  the  nutritive  matter  was  taken  in 
by  absorption  through  the  skin.  This 
cannot,  however,  well  be  the  case;  for  in- 
dependently of  the  sebacious  matter  with 
which  the  skin  is  often  thickly  covered, 
and  which  I  should  presume  would  jire- 
vent  ab.sorptioi!,  the  fluid  is  itself  a  sccrc- 
tir)n  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  amnion, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  an  extension  of,  or  at 
li-ast  a  continuous  surface  witli,the  skin  of 
the  fft'tus;  and  supplied,  indeed,  by  fu-tal 
Vessels. 

Its  tnui  use  appears  to  be  to  defend  the 
young  embryo  in  the  early  weeks  of  j)reg- 
nancy  from  the  i)rcssure  of  the  ut  rine 
jtarietcs ;  and  that  is  the  reason  wliy  it 
then  occurs  in  such  a  large  quantity; — to 
keep  up,  by  means  of  ils  badly-cnucfucting 
IM>wer,  an  equable  temperature  and  warmth 
in  the  fii'tal  bixly  throughout  tlie  whole  of 
gestation ;  and  to  allow  free  motion  to 
the  limbs  of  the  fn-tus,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  being  cramja-d  or  distorted,  particu- 
larly towards  the  close  of  pregnanev. 
Besides  these  advantages,  we  find  it  of  the 
uiost  essential  ser\  ice  in  lalMuir;  for — con- 
tained witliin  the  {(mnion  and  churiun— it 


forms  a  soft  bag,  which,  acting  as  a  wedge, 
dilates  the  os  uteri,  opens  the  vagina,  ex- 
tends the  external  parts,  and  prepares  the 
way  for  the  passage  of  the  child.  Even 
after  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  its  value 
is  still  a]iparent  in  the  lubrication  it  aflbrds 
to  the  vagina  and  external  i)arls. 

.4s  our  time  will  not  admit  our  now 
going  into  the  physiology  of  the  placenta, 
we  shall  reserve  a  descripticn  of  that  organ 
for  the  next  lecture,  and  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  that  most  important  in- 
gredient in  the  formation  of  the  ovum, — 
for  whose  preservation,  }>rotection,  and 
growth,  all  the  other  parts  are  elaborated, 
and  to  which  they  are  all  contributory  and 
subservient — the  essence  of  the  whole — 

THE  rcETis, 
as  placed  in  utcro.  The  position  in  which 
it  lies  is  tlie  most  easy,  as  well  as  compact, 
that  could  possibly  be  devised  for  a  body 
of  such  size  and  irregularity.  It  occupies 
much  less  space  than  we  should  sui)pose  it 
it  could  be  packed  in.  Its  general  figure  is 
that  of  an  oval ;  the  long  diameter  being 
])laced  nearly  perpendicularly  with  regard 
to  the  trunk.  The  head  is  situated  towards 
the  OS  uteri,  the  vertex  being  tlie  most  de- 
pending part ;  the  chin  is  pressed  upon  the 
chest;  the  neck  and  back  are  bent  into  a 
curve;  the  nates  lie  at  the  fundus  uteri; 
the  thighs  are  bent  uj)  towards  the  belly, 
and  the  legs  turned  back  some<\hat  on  the 
thighs;  the  arras  are  crossed  upon  the 
chest,  or  one  hand  is  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  head  and  the  other  on  the  chest,  or  by 
the  breech,  and  sometimes  both  lie  by  the 
side  of  the  head ; — thus  one  end  of  the  oval 
is  formed  l)y  the  vertex,  and  the  other  by 
the  breech,  as  represented  in  these  speci- 
mens of  gravid  uteri  on  the  table  ;  also  in 
this  accurate  cast,  nu)delledfrom  Dr.  Hun 
ter's  jdate  ;  and  this  engraving  of  Smellie, 
which  I  proceed  to  demonstrate.  If  the 
foetus,  at  full  maturity,  weighs,  as  it  does 
on  an  average,  about  seven  pounds,  and 
we  allow  one  ])ound  and  two  or  three 
ounces  for  the  placenta,  funis,  and  mem- 
branes; the  contents  of  tlu-  gravid  uterus 
will  be  between  nine  and  ten  j>ounds;  but 
will  vary  much,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  liquor  aninii. 

Wlien  the  uterus  contains  twins,  they  are 
usually  represented  as  placed  with  the 
head  of  the  one  presenting  and  the  breech 
of  the  other:  but  this  is  by  no  means  uni- 
formly the  ease;  nt>r,  indeed,  in  my  opi- 
nion, generally  :  for — from  a  very  accurate 
register,  embracing  nearly  ll,(MK»  cases 
whicli  have  occurred  in  tlie  Royal  iMater- 
nity  Charity,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  |nJH,  under  my  own  ininu<liate  su- 
perintendence—I  find  that  the  twin  eases 
in  whicli  both  hcacL*  presented  are,  in  th« 
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proportion  to  those  in  wliich  the  presenta-     three  to  two  ;  and  that  the  cases  in  which 
tion  was  head  and  breech,  very  nearly  as     both  children  presented  by  the  breech,  or 


b,  The  parietes  of  the  uterus  divided ;  the  dark 
spots  are  intended  to  represent  the  cut  arteries 
and  veins,  a.  The  membranes  of  tlie  ovum 
turned  over  the  surface  of  the  fundus  uteri. 
c.  The  placenta,  attached  to  the  back  part  of 
the  body,  towards  the  left  side,     d.  The  cavity 

the  one  by  the  breech  or  head,  and  the 
other  transversely,  are  about  one  to  six- 
teen. According  to  the  same  register,  the 
proportion  of  twin  to  single  births  is 
about  one  in  eighty;  and,  in  about  four 
cases  out  of  five,  the  twin  children  have 
been  of  the  same  sex.  When  the  case  is  one 
of  triplets,  we  might  expect  to  find  the 
head  of  one  presenting,  the  breech  of  ano- 
ther, and  the  third  lying  across  at  the  fun- 
dus uteri ;  at  least,  in  three  cases  which  I 
have  personally  witnessed,  this  has  been 
the  situation.  The  proportion  of  these 
cases  of  plural  births  may  be  about  one  in 
12,000.  Twins  are  not  usually  so  large  in- 
dividually as  single  children,  but  together 
they  weigh  more.  Dr.  Clarke's  calcula- 
tion gives  us  about  eleven  pounds  and  a 
lialf  the  pair.     Beades  the  three  cases  of 


of  the  ovum  laid  open,  e.  The  funis  umbili- 
oalis,  twisted  round  the  neck  and  arm  ;  this  is 
not  usual.  /,  The  cervix  uteri,  perfectly  deve- 
loped, g,  Os  uteri,  displaying  its  glands,  as 
enlarged  under  pregnancy.    A,  Vagina. 


triplets,  I  have  personally  known  one  of 
quadruplets;  which  are  exceedingly  rare. 
Dr.  Hull,  of  Manchester,  met  with  a  case 
in  which  there  were  five  children  at  a  birth, 
thrown  ofl'  prematurely  :  they  all  five  to- 
gether weighed  about  eleven  pounds  and  a 
quarter.  These  foetus  are  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 
this  city,  and  the  preparation  was  put  up 
by  my  friend,  Mr.  Barlow.  I  believe  this 
is  the  only  well-authenticated  case  of  the 
kind  on  record. 
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ON 

FRACTURE    OF    THE    SKULL. 

Delivered  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 

By  Sir  Charles  Bell. 

[Continued  from  p.  493.] 


I  SHALL  not  say  a  word  upon  the  dissec- 
tion before  you  (that  of  a  leg  which  had 
been  amputated  the  day  before,  for  a  tu- 
mor of  nialigniiint  growth  in  the  tibia),  be- 
cause I  will  not  break  the  connexion  of  the 
lecture;  but  I  beg  you  to  look  at  it  today, 
and  on  another  t)ccasion  I  will  ofler  a  few 
remarks  respecting  it. 

Fracture  of  the  Parietal  Borie  —  Trephining. 
— In  continuation  of  the  subject  which 
last  engaged  us — fracture  of  the  skull — 
try  to  recollect  the  chief  circumstances 
attending  the  caseof  Thos.  Garlic,  a  young 
man,  21  years  of  age.  It  appears  that  he 
was  struck  by  some  part  of  a  steam-engine 
in  motion.  I  know  not  the  form  of  the 
part  of  the  engine,  or  the  velocity  with 
which  it  descended,  but  it  was  remarkable 
that  the  blow  occasioned  oidy  a  momentary 
insensibility,  and  that  the  i)atient  walked 
into  the  ward.  The  integuments  were 
open,  tlie  skull  was  fractured  in  tlic  pa- 
rietal bone,  and  there  was  a  slight  de])res- 
sion.  In  the  meantime,  no  symptoms 
were  apparent — the  mind  was  collected, 
the  senses  j)erfcct :  he  liad  hist  a  consider- 
able (juantity  of  blood  from  the  integu- 
ments, and  blood  oozed  from  the  fracture. 
The  pulse  was  frequent  from  the  first 
(this,  by  the  by,  is  a  contradiction,  as  to 
there  being  no  symj)toms) :  I  found  his 
pulse  up  to  12<>.  This  was  subdued  by  the 
means  cnijtloyed.  On  the  seef)nd  day  the 
pulse  began  again  to  rise,  and  continued 
rising;  and  .more  distinct  symptoms  of 
inflammation  came  on.  A  consultation 
was  callitl,  and  the  operation  of  trejiliining 
was  detennincd  on.  >Vliy  was  it  deter- 
mined on  ?  We  are  met  that  I  may  ex- 
plain why;  an<l  the  subject  is  an  im- 
portant one  for  you  to  reflect  upon.  The 
edge  of  the  fractured  bone  was  rough 
externally;  and  such  being  the  case,  it  in- 
dicated that  it  must  be  sharper  still  intcr- 
nallv,  that,  in  all  probability,  this  rough 
or  sfiarp  idge  was  j>ressing  ujton  and  ir- 
ritating the  mimbranes  of  the  Ijrnin.  'Ibis 
plan  [presenting  it]  will  shew  you  where 
the  trephine   was   applied. 

It  was  necessary  to  soothe  the  ]mtient 
during  the  ojx  niti<ui  ;  which  is  of  the  ut 
most  consciiucncc  ;  because  strugijling  and 
outcry  are  attended  with  great  forcing 
of  the  bliMid  to  the  head.  The  operation 
was,  therefore,  performed  with  all  possible 


gentleness  and  precaution,  so  as  to  keep 
the  poor  man  quiet,  and  this  princi- 
pally, you  are  aware,  by  avoiding  much 
interference  with  the  integuments.  The 
day  after  the  ojieration  stuj)or  came  on, 
and  tliat  stupor  gradually  increased  with 
a  rising  pulse,  so  that  it  was  counted  loO  : 
this  was  attended  by  loud  snoring,  and  at 
ten  P.  M.  by  convulsions.  The  action 
was  greater  on  the  left  than  the  right 
side  of  the  body;  the  left  arm  and  leg 
became  rigid  and  cold;  the  right  eyelid 
hung  down,  and  he  died  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  operation. 

On  examinati<m  after  death,  a  thin  clot 
of  blood  was  foimd  under  part  of  the  bone. 
There  was  no  blood  under  the  dura  mater, 
which  some  of  you  conceived,  from  the 
symptoms,  to  be  the  condition.  There  was, 
however,  an  cflusion  of  lym])h  and  puru- 
lent matter,  not  only  upon  the  hemisphere 
of  the  brain  under  the  part  operated  upon, 
but  also  extending  to  the  other  heniisj)here. 
There  was  serum  in  undue  (juantity  in  the 
ventricles,  and  under  the  tunica  arach- 
noides  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

This  history,  and  these  appearances  in 
the  dead  body,  imply  that  the  patient  died 
of  cflusion  consequent  on  inflammation  — 
and  that  inflammation  pro])agatcd  from 
the  wound  and  local  injun-  of  the  brain — 
rather  than  of  the  concussion  and  general 
injury. 

This  being  the  last  of  the  cases  of  frac- 
ture of  the  skull  which  I  have  to  place  be- 
fore you,  let  us  endeavour  to  recapitulate — 
or  I  would  rather  say,  let  us  consider — the 
subjects  which  should  most  interest  you, 
as  leading  to  a  just  view  of  the  pathology 
of  these  cases. 

Cmicussion.—'  Let  mc  advise  you,  in  study- 
ing this  subject,  to  endeavour  to  distin- 
guish the  state  of  concussion,  ^'ou  under- 
stand it  to  be  the  eflect  of  a  vibration  from 
the  blow,  which  goes  round  the  skull  and 
thrf)Ugh  the  brain,  afl'ecting  the  whole — 
an  eflect  which  will  be  immediate.  An 
injury  to  the  brain,  a  jiart  so  al)undantly 
suppfied  with  blood,  has,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  certain  and  innnediate  conse- 
(juences  :  and  you  will  notice  the  stages 
jiroeeeding  from  this  condition.  It  has 
three  stages — insensibility, excitement,  and 
en"usion  :  the  insensibility  is  the  direct  ef- 
fect of  the  injury ;  the  excitement  is  con- 
se{|ucnt  upon  the  rising  of  the  inflamma- 
tion from  tile  injury;  and  the  efl'usion 
results  from  the  inflammation.  Vou  see 
the  man  at  first  lying  like  a  person  dead; 
lift  him  up,  and  he  scarcely  breathes  :  you 
feel  liis  ])ulse,  but  you  can  scarcely  j)er- 
ceive  it;  he  is  cold  and  insensible;  he  is 
like  oiu-  ill  danger  of  instant  dealh.  Hut, 
by  and  liy,  there  is  a  llii'-bing  of  the  face, 
an  inercasfd  action  in  the  aricriis  of  tlie 
temples ;  increased  heat  ol  the  body:  these 
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are  sjiiiptoms  of  inflammation ;  and  with 
the  rising  of  the  inflammation,  there  is  a 
return  of  sensibility,  in  a  certain  degree, 
too  often  to  be  followed  by  a  deeper  insen- 
sibility than  at  first,  diflering  from  the  in- 
sensibility which  was  before  noticed  by 
the  stertor  in  the  breathing,  an  eff"cct, 
therefore,  of  eff"usion — an  effusion  which 
implies  the  compression  of  the  vessels  of 
the  brain,  and  a  certain  interruption  to 
their  activity.  If  he  recover  from  this 
condition,  he  is  still  subject  to  another  ef- 
fect of  inflammation — that  of  the  deposi- 
tion of  coagulable  lymph  ;  and  if  he  sur- 
vive this,  he  is  too  ajjt  to  be  deprived  of 
some  functions  ;  to  be  prone  to  disordered 
health,  and  to  singular  changes  in  temper 
or  disjiosition.  T  hope  jou  have  attended 
to  a  very  interesting  case  of  inflammation, 
and  its  consequences,  after  concussion,  in 
a  woman  who  was  placed  downstairs,  from 
her  violence  and  outcry  disturbing  the 
other  patients.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
account  of  it  is  not  before  us. 

Injiammation. — The  next  head  for  re- 
mark in  studying  this  subject,  is  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain.  You  remember  that 
there  is  inflammation  in  this  organ  from 
injuries,  similar  to  that  idiopathic  inflam- 
mation which  you  learn  from  your  medical 
studies,and  raai'ked  with  all  the  symptoms,of 
high  action  in  the  vessels  of  the  head.  But 
we  have  to  notice  that  there  is  an  inflam- 
mation diff"erent  from  that,  in  as  far  as  it 
is  not  marked  by  the  same  distinct  symp- 
toms, but  yet  is  snfliciently  apparent  when 
you  see  the  effects  in  the  dissection  of  the 
body.  Thus,  from  a  blow  upon  the  head, 
from  a  depressed  bone  irritating  the 
brain,  from  the  presence  of  a  dead  bone 
irritating  the  surface  of  the  brain,  you  have 
a  deej)  abscess  or  suppuration  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  with  adhesions  around 
it,  and  all  those  consequences  which  you 
know  must  have  resulted  from  inflamma- 
tion. Inflammation,  then,  is  present 
during  life,  but  there  are  none  of  those 
.symptoms  which  you  learn  to  enumerate 
under  the  head  of  idiopathic  inflammation 
— no  flushing  of  the  face,  throbbing  of  the 
temples,  or  general  excitement,  or  vio- 
lence ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  man  is 
torpid,  or  sleepy :  you  can  rouse  him  for  a 
time,  but  by  and  by  you  cannot,  and  so 
he  falls  into  a  deeper  insensibility,  and 
dies.  When  you  dissect  him  you  find,  as 
I  have  said,  a  well  of  matter  in  the  brain, 
and  all  the  effects  of  deep  and  great  in- 
flammation. 

Thus  you  perceive  it  to  be  necessary  that 
the  surgeon  should  study  most  carefully 
that  partial  and  insidious  inflammation 
which  is  attended  with  destruction  of  the 
brain  itself:  and  while  we  are  on  the  head 
of  inflammation,  may  I  entreat  you  to  re- 
member  that  in   its  commencement   vou 


will  often  be  deceived  by  a  seeming  ameli- 
oration of  the  symptoms;  that  is  to  say, 
the  man  comes  in,  perhaps,  with  com- 
pression of  the  brain,  perhaps  with  con- 
cussion, and  he  lies  insensible  .'  By  and 
by,  the  friends  are  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  that  he  sits  up  in  bed,  that  he  points 
to  them,  and  converses  with  them,  and 
they  think  he  is  about  to  get  better,  to 
survive  the  accident ;  but  presently  he  falls 
into  what  I  described  before  as  a  state  of 
deeper  insensibility.  So  in  the  history  of 
almost  all  cases,  we  find  the  surgeon 
pleasing  himself  with  the  efi'ect  of  his  ope- 
ration of  trephine.  The  man  is  carried 
out  of  bed  in  a  state  of  insensibility ;  the 
integuments  are  opened ;  the  trephine  is 
employed ;  the  bone  is  raised ;  and,  behold, 
his  patient  is  greatly  improved,  for  he 
gives  tokens  of  sensibility,  almost  of  re- 
storation of  sense ;  but  too  often  this  is  not 
the  effect  of  raising  the  bone,  but  results 
from  the  excitement  of  the  operation,  the 
struggling  of  the  patient,  and  the  degree 
of  inflammatoiy  action  excited.  Excite- 
ment from  inflammation  deceives  us ;  we 
consider  that  there  is  an  amelioration  of 
the  symptoms,  when  in  truth  it  is  a  state 
which  continues  but  for  a  time,  and  is  the 
forerunner  of  death. 

Compression. — The  third  head,  which 
should  engage  your  attention,  is  that  of 
compression  of  the  brain.  You  are  to  con- 
sider that  it  is  not,  as  tlie  word  imjilies, 
compression  of  the  brain  itself,  but  such 
an  encroachment  upon  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  as  jirevents  them  ministering  to  the 
functions  of  the  organ.  You  know  very 
well  that  muscles  will  not  continue  to  act 
unless  they  have  the  circulation  through 
them ;  the  eye  will  not  continue  to  be  sen- 
sible unless  the  circulation  be  perfect 
through  it;  and  so  with  regard  to  the 
brain,  if  you  take  away  too  much  blood  by 
bleeding,  you  have  faintness;  and  if  the 
blood  be  prevented  passing  freely  out  of 
the  brain,  or  through  the  brain,  you  find 
insensibility,  with  some  variety  in  its  cha- 
racter, proportioned  to  the  cause.  When, 
from  defect  of  circulation,  for  example, 
there  is  deliquium,  there  is  not  that  stertor 
which  you  find  accompanying  insensibi- 
lity with  a  full  piilse.  When  a  clot  of 
blood  occu])ies  the  brain-case,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  volume  of  the  clot  there  is  an 
encroachment  on  the  cavity,  and  an  em- 
barrassment of  the  circulation.  The  ves- 
sels cannot  act  freely,  the  organ  suffers 
from  the  want  of  circulating  blood,  and 
the  symptoms  of  compression  are  present. 

On  this  head  I  would  have  you  to  notice 
a  statement  which  is  often  made,  both  in 
this  hospital  and  elsewhere.  Cases  are 
put  down  as  relief  from  compression  on  the 
brain.  I  will  state  what  occurs.  There  is 
a  dead  portion  of  bone,  for  example,  and 
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under  that  dead  portion  there  is  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  pus  upon  the  surface  of  the 
dura  mater.  The  operation  is  performed  ; 
a  portion  of  bone  is  taken  away,  and  a  lit- 
tle matter  is  permitted  to  escape.  By  and 
by  the  patient  recovers,  or  is  remarkably 
improved  in  symptoms;  and  the  case  is 
put  down  as  the  effect  of  pressure  removed 
from  the  brain.  Now  I  cannot  give  credit 
to  this;  for  if  I  see  effusion  in  ten  times 
the  quantity — if  I  see  a  clot  of  blood  ten 
times  larger  than  this,  without  producing 
any  symptom,  how  can  I  acjuiesce  in  the 
belief  that  a  little  matter,  not  more,  per- 
haps, than  half  a  tea-spoonful,  taken  away, 
should  remove,  as  the  term  is,  pressure 
from  the  brain  ? 

By  taking  off  the  dead  bone  in  the  more 
common  case,  and  freeing  the  membranes 
from  the  presence  of  matter,  you  some- 
times see.  happily,  all  the  symptoms  re- 
moved. I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
fact,  but  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  reason- 
ing, and  I  think  wc  must  take  a  new  ele- 
ment into  the  argument:  in  short,  I  con- 
ceive that  we  remove  irritation,  not  pres- 
sure. I  remember  3Ir.  C'line  narrating, 
during  a  consultation,  that  he  had  tre- 
l>anned  a  man  w  ho  had  received  a  blow  on 
the  head  with  some  sharp  point  (I  forget 
what),  and  who  fell  into  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility, and  remained  long  in  that 
.condition;  but  being  trepanned,  there  ap- 
peared a  small  point,  like  a  thorn,  project- 
ing from  the  inside  of  the  circular  portion 
of  bone.  By  the  operation  the  senses 
were  restored. 

You  will  excuse  me  giving  these  re- 
marks upon  the  three  divisions  of  our  sub- 
ject— concussion,  iullammation,  and  com- 
pressifin  :  I  fear  they  arc  conditions  little 
understood. 

FRACTl  RE  OF  THE   SPINE,    RIBS,  LEG,  AND 
DISLOCATION  or  THE   HIMERIS. 

N<»w  let  us  turn  to  a  subject  of  equal  in- 
terest—  fracture  of  the  si)ine.  Let  me  en- 
treat you  toomit  no  opportunity  of  studying 
the  injuriesof  this  part ;  for  you  know  tliat 
Ihespineiscqualiy  im|iortuiitwiihtl)esku]l, 
and  that  it  has  its  imj)ortancc  fromllie  same 
causes — nmcly,  that  it  contains  within  it 
a  vital  organ.  Study  it,  therefore,  I  en- 
treat you.  First  make  yourselves  masters 
of  the  anatomy,  and  then  of  those  sub- 
jects which  are  continually  presenting  in 
practice:  the  lateral  distortion  of  the 
sj»iiu-;  the  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebra? ;  the  efl'ect  of  injury 
in  producing  innamination,  and  thickening 
of  the  theca  and  membranes  of  the  spinal 
iiiairow;  and  lastly,  fracture  and  disloca- 
tion :  fracture  of  the  spine  should  more 
inimcfliately  en:;age  your  attention. 

You  rcuK  inlHrr  tiu-  structure  of  this 
column;  that  it  if:  a  l>cautiful  combiuation 


of  parts  producing  firmness  and  elasticity; 
you  remember  that  the  bone  is  light  and 
spongy,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  spine 
principally  resides  in  the  ligaments.  So 
strong,  in  fact,  are  the  ligaments  of  the 
si>ine,  as  contrasted  with  the  bone,  that 
the  bone  will  break  before  the  ligaments 
give  way  ;  and  this  is  especially  tlie  case 
with  the  lower  vertebras  when  a  man  is 
crushed  dovm  and  the  column  bent. 

Now  the  case  is  this  :  "  Joseph  Neal,  40 
years  of  age,  a  labourer."  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  stop  and  comment  at  that 
word,  for  certainly  no  philosopher  coidd 
ever  exhibit  more  temper,  calmness,  and 
good  sense,  under  such  an  aflliction,  and 
under  the  anticipation  of  immediate  death, 
than  this  poor  man ;  I  was  struck  with  his 
whole  demeanour,  with  his  good  .sense,  and 
unpretending  Christian  piety; — a  labourer, 
then,  admitted  on  the  8th  November.  The 
attendants,  those  w  ho  came  with  him,  state, 
that  iphilst  he  was  digging  a  drain,  the 
ground  above  gave  way,  and  covered  him. 
As  soon  as  it  was  possible  the  earth  was 
removed ;  it  amounted  to  three  cart  loads. 
When  he  was  extricated,  it  was  found  that 
he  had  fracture  of  the  spine  ;  several  of  the 
ribs  were  broken;  there  was  dislocation  of 
the  humerus,  and  comminuted  fracture  of 
the  leg.  He  was  cold  and  pale,  and  scarcely 
respiring ;  in  short,  like  a  dying  person. 
Being  brought  into  the  hospital,  he  was 
comfortably  placed  in  bed,  the  leg  attended 
to,  the  shoulder  reduced,  and  this  reduction 
was  effected  witliout  any  force;  and  in- 
deed, when  the  bone  was  reduced,  it  wa.s 
very  easily  dislocated  again,  by  motion  of 
the  arm,  conveying  the  impression  that 
there  was  great  laceration  of  the  tendons 
and  ligaments.  His  symptoms  altered  but 
little,  although  he  lived  cicrhteen  days,  and 
he  died  apparently  of  gradual  exhaustion. 
The  j>roininent  characters  of  his  sufferings 
were,  loss  of  sense  anil  motion  from  the 
hips  downwards,  inability  to  retain  the 
fspces,  incapacity  to  piLss  the  urine,  which 
was  drawn  off  by  a  catlu-tcr  for  the  first 
few  days,  and  afterwards  dribbled  awav. 

On  cxamipation  of  the  dead  body,  there 
\Na.s  found  fracture  of  the  twelfth  dorsal 
vertebra  ;  the  displaced  portion  of  the  bone 
pressed  on  the  spinal  cord,  witliout  having 
burst  througli  the  theca.  Tiic  spinal  mar- 
row was  .softened,  but  no  further  evidence 
of  inflammation  was  ai>i>arent;  several  of 
the  ribs  were  broken  on  each  side  of  the 
chest.  The  shoulder  joint  was  examined, 
but  no  ai>pearance  connected  with  the  dis- 
locatiiMi  found,  the  eapsularliirainent  being 
entire.  But  the  state  of  the  fractured  leg 
was  ver>-  different:  here  there  was  n<i  ut- 
temjit  at  a  process  of  union  ;  no  callus  had 
been  thrown  out ;  the  effused  blood  even 
was  not  ubsorbetl,  and  the  fracturi'  was 
in  every  respect  such  as  if  exhibited  in  a 
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recent  injury  *.  The  result  of  active  pleu- 
ritis  was  found  on  the  right  side  of  the 
chest,  ar.d  the  memhranes  were  there 
thickened  and  adherent.  The  left  lung  ap- 
peared as  if  it  had  heen  compressed  by  air 
or  fluid :  it  was  dense  as  muscle ;  (I  suppose 
liver  would  be  a  better  term,  hepatized; 
however,  here  it  is  said  •'  it  resembled  mus- 
cle, and  could  not  be  inflated.")  "  In  the 
abdomen  nothing  particular  was  observed, 
except  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  cellu- 
lar texture,  about  the  fractured  portion  of 
the  spine.  The  bladder  was  thickened,  in- 
flamed, and  emitted  an  exceedingly  foetid 
odour." 

Now  I  understand  that  you  have  been  de- 
bating this  subject  in  your  Society — I  mean 
the  necessity  of  nervous  energy  to  support 
inflammatory  action — and  I  fancy  I  will  be 
wise  to  leave  that  inquiry  altogether.  Is 
there  a  little  influence  of  hypothesis  in 
.,  this  account  of  the  case  ?  It  would  appear 
that  the  upper  extremity,  the  shoulder- 
joint,  went  through,  in  this  short  time,  all 
the  processes  of  restoration  ;  that  the  mem- 
branes of  the  chest  underwent  the  usual 
changes,  by  the  coagulated  blood  being 
absorbed,  and coagulable  lymph  deposited; 
but  that  in  the  lower  extremity  no  re-ac- 
tion took  place,  no  inflammatory  process, 
and  that  the  joint  resembled  one  on  which 
an  injury  had  recently  been  inflicted.  I 
say,  all  that  is  very  remarkable ;  but  still 
we  take  it  with  some  little  reserve,  in  as 
far  as  I  see  it  is  a  matter  debated  among 
you,  whether  or  not  the  injury  to  the 
spine  took  off"  the  nervous  energy  from  the 
part,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  absence  of 
the  usual  efiects  of  injury.  You  see  the 
question  would  embrace  this — whether  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  body  depends 
upon  what  is  termed  the  ganglionic  or  sym- 
pathetic system,  or  results  from  something 
emanating  from  the  cerebrum  and  spinal 
maiTow  ? 

However,  I  am  inclined  to  attend  to 
matters  of  a  little  more  practical  impor- 
tance. You  find  that  the  spine  is  broken, 
that  there  is  a  fracture  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae,  not  by  a  blow,  but  by  the  neck 
being  bent  down  and  crushed ;  that  a  per- 
son receiving  a  weight  upon  his  shoulder, 
the  spine  is  broken  down,  and  instead  of 
the  ligamentous  connexion  giving  way,  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae  themselves  are  frac- 
tured, and  they  are  broken  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  back.  Why  ?  If  you  have  to 
mend  your  whip  or  your  fishing-rod,  and 
splice  it ;  and  if  it  breaks  again,  it  will  be 
close  to  where  you  have  spliced  it.  The 
reason  is  this:  by  the  splicing  you  have 
destroyed  the  elasticity  and  motion  at  that 
part,  and  therefore  the  motion  is  thrown 
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proportionally  more  on  the  point  next  to 
it.  Now  when  you  consider  the  texture  of 
the  thorax,  and  that  all  the  dorsal  verte- 
bra are,  as  it  were,  surrounded  and  sup- 
ported by  the  ribs,  so  that  there  is  a 
greater  consolidation  of  the  vertebrfe  of 
the  back;  and  that  they  are  more  firmly 
braced  together  than  those  of  the  neck  or 
loins,  you  see  that  when  the  body  is  crush- 
ed down  from  a  weight  bearing  on  the 
shoulder,  the  injury  must  fall  with  accu- 
mulated force  upon  the  point  immediately 
contiguous  to  that  which  is  so  spliced,  as  it 
were.  This  is  the  reason  why  injury,  by 
the  forcing  down  of  the  shoulders,  takes 
place  at  the  lowest  dorsal  vertebrje. 

There  has  been  a  notion  prevalent,  that 
fracture  of  the  spine  aff"ords  a  fair  case  of 
analogy  with  fracture  of  the  skull;  but 
there  are  very  important  differences.  When 
a  man  has  suffered  a  fracture  of  the  skull, 
you  know,  just  as  in  the  last  case  you  were 
considering,  that  there  is  a  piece  of  bone 
driven  in  ;  but  as  to  the  brain,  it  is  a  small 
portion  of  the  organ  that  is  bruised,  com- 
pared with  the  whole  mass.  When,  how- 
ever, the  spinal  marrow  is  bruised  by  the 
intrusion  of  the  fractured  bone,  and  cer- 
tainly if  the  intrusion  be  such  as  to  de- 
prive the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  sense 
and  motion,  it  is  the  whole  of  the  spinal 
marrow  that  is  injured.  How,  then,  can 
yon  hope  for  restoration  ?  The  idea  enter- 
tained is,  you  will  observe,  that  when  the 
arch  of  the  vertebra  is  broken  down  and 
thrust  in,  you  may,  upon  the  analogy  of  a 
fractured  skull,  make  an  incision,  and 
draw  out  the  depressed  bone.  My  first 
objection  is,  that  it  is  very  seldom,  indeed, 
that  there  is  an  actual  forcing  in  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  spine,  the  ring  of 
bone  :  generally  it  is  a  fracture  of  the  body 
of  the  vertebra;  and  it  occurs  in  the  man- 
ner that  I  have  explained  to  you.  But  even 
suppose  it  were  a  depression  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  ring  of  bone,  you  would  surely 
not  think  of  operating  unless  symptoms  of 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  implied 
injury  of  the  spinal  marrow:  and  if  the 
pressure  —  not  gradually  applied,  you 
know,  but  produced  by  the  force  of  the  in- 
trusion of  the  part — has  the  eff"ect  of  de- 
stroying sensation  and  motion  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  how  can  you  expect  re- 
storation }  The  analogy  does  not  hold ; 
because  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  skull, 
you  take  away  pressure  from  a  small  part 
of  the  brain ;  but  here,  there  is  pressure  of 
the  whole  of  the  spinal  marrow,  that  is  to 
say,  the  spinal  marrow  is  irretrievably 
crushed,  and  in  this  very  case  you  see  it  is  so. 
The  sheath  is  not  burst— the  spiculura  is 
not  sticking  into  the  spinal  marrow,  as  it 
sometimes  is  ;  but  by  the  separation  of  the 
pails,  there  has  been  such  a  bruise  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  that  it  does  not  recoves. 
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My  next  objection  is,  that  the  effect  of  an 
incision  uixm  the  broken  bone — of  an  ex- 
posure of  the  spinal  marrow  by  o])ening 
the  theca,  (for  this  must  be  the  conse- 
quence, I  suppose,  of  withdrawing  a  sharp 
bone— opening  the  theca  or  sheath,)  -  is 
infallibly  to  produce  inflammation  within 
the  sheath  —  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
marrow  itself  These  are  the  reasons, 
then,  why  I  should  never  think  of  trephin- 
ing or  raising  uj*  the  broken  portion  of  bone ; 
these  arc  the  reasons  why  l  conceive  there 
is  no  true  resemblance  in  the  two  cases  of 
dci)resscd  skull  and  fractured  spine.  In 
the  latter  case  you  can  do  nothing.  It  is 
very  humiliating  to  come  to  that  decision ; 
but  really,  from  all  I  have  seen,  I  can  come 
to  no  other  conclusion.  No  doubt,  when 
we  see  a  p(M)r  fellow,  as  you  have  seen  this 
man,  like  a  wounded  snajic,  and  only  one 
half  alive — when  you  foresee  his  fate  ap- 
proaching certainly,  though  slowly — your 
best  feelings  arm  you  against  those  sober 
reflections,  and  in  favour  of  the  more  inge- 
nious and  adventurous  surgeon  who  re- 
solves to  be  doing. 

I  have  exhausted  my  notes  almost  unex- 
pectedly, but  there  is  one  subject  on  which 
I  will  say  a  few  words.  I  think  I  finished 
rather  abruptly  when  I  last  spoke  of  in- 
flammation of  the  veins.  What  you  have 
seen  in  this  hospital  is  sufticient  proof  to 
you  of  the  frequency  of  inflammation  of 
the  veins,  but  there  is  one  point  especially 
important  to  you  as  general  jiractitioners ; 
I  mean  the  study  of  the  cflcets  of  diseases 
of  the  uterus  and  jiarturition,  in  produc- 
ing inflammation  of  the  veins;  and  you 
have  now  a  case  in  the  house  of  jjlileguia- 
sia  dolens.  You  know  that  these  arc 
strange  times  we  live  in,  and  what  has 
been  held  sacred— the  condition  of  a  man's 

i>rivate  life  and  means — is  now  made  pub- 
ic. Were  I  to  make  a  remark  for  your 
private  ear,  a  recommendation  on  a  i)oint 
«)f  prac'.ice  drawn  from  some  occurrence  in 
the  hospital — "  take  care  not  to  do  this," 
or  "you  see  the  cfl'-et  of  that ;"  it  has  a 
(lifl'erent  colour  when  ]»rinted  and  divulged 
abroad  ;  and  what  is  designed  as  a  whole- 
sonie  precaution  to  you,  ajipears  in  the 
form  of  a  criticism,  perhaps,  on  a  colleague. 
Hhether  this  j>ul)licity  is  to  be  attended 
with  gO(Ml  or  l)a<l  conse()ueiU'es.  I  declare 
1  cannot  tell;  but  one  tiling  is  esju'cially 
nnpleasant,  and  that  is,  the  jirivileije  as- 
sumed of  giving  the  history  of  a  man's  life 
(luring  his  life.  Now  I  have  the  honour 
of  this  sort  of  notice,  and  you  are  given  to 
understand  that,  in  the  early  j>art  of  my 
career,  I  was  a  midwife,  and  came  to  Lon- 
d«tn  to  prosecute  tlial  branch  of  practice. 
Not  so;  I  never  attended  in  tliat  cai)a- 
citv;  but  1  studied  the  subject  diligently. 
I  )jad,  early  in  life,  the  advantage  of 
making  some  very  interesting  dissections 


of  women,  undelivered,  with  distorted  pel- 
ves, both  from  rickets  and  from  mollifies 
ossium;  also  after  the  Ca^sarean  section 
had  been  iicrformed,  and  in  eases  where 
the  woman  had  died  of  flooding,  and 
in  other  instances,  where  she  had  died 
of  violence  by  instruments.  These  were 
opportunities  which,  I  ho])e,  I  did  not  ne- 
glect ;  and  they  have  enabled  me,  fr<un 
time  to  time,  to  see  that  many  j)ractitioners 
proceeded  successfully  in  their  career  of 
jiractice  (under  God's  providence  to  child- 
bearing  women),  without  a  knowledge  of 
principles  drawn  from  such  secure  founda- 
tions as  we  have  otVercd  in  the  dead  body. 
I  had  almost  used  the  word  in  another 
sense,  and  said  they  were  unprincipled 
men.  IJut  what  I  really  mean  is,  to  en- 
treat you,  whatever  department  of  the  pro- 
fession ycm  may  hereafter  follow,  to  consi. 
der  this  of  midwifery  as  an  essential  and 
im]>ortant  ]>art  of  study.  I  have  been  drawn 
to  make  this  remark,  because  you  have  a 
case  of  ])hlegmasia  dolens  in  the  house, 
and  I  hope  you  have  attended  to  it ;  if  not, 
si'izc  every  opportunity  of  doing  so,  for 
these  cases  are  very  curious  and  instructive. 


THE  OTIC  GANGLION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  the  number  of  tlic  Medical  Gazette 
for  Dec.  21,  there  are  some  remarks,  hj 
Mr.  Thurnam,  on  the  nutliod  of  dissect- 
ing the  otic  g'anj'-lion.  He  will  ])ermit 
nie  to  say,  tliat  the  directions  wiiii  li  ho 
gives  arc  extremely  good ;  ami  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that,  by  ndlowing  a 
method  nearly  similar  to  his  own,  I  lia\  e 
succeeded,  within  these  few  tlays,  in  dis- 
playing tlie  ganglion.  Mr.  'J'liiirnrnn 
ad\('rts  to  some  (d)servalions  wi'itlcn  by 
nu",  ami  printed  in  the  Me<lic;il  <i:i/.clte 
in  July  l.'ist,  in  \\  iiich  I  mentioned  that 
I  had  twice  failed  in  the  attempt  to  dis- 
cover \\iv  g.mglion.  He  remarks  very 
]»roj)erly,  that  the  previous  macciatimi  of 
the  jtart  in  acid,  which  I  had  emjiloycd, 
«  as  superfluous:  this  process,  I  am  now 
nersuadcd,  not  merely  was  sn|ierfluons, 
nnf  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  ditli- 
ciilty  of  finding  tlie  ganglion,  the  tex- 
ture of  which  Mas  i»robal)ly  narlly  <lis- 
s(dved,atlhe  same  tune  thai  tin'  <harac- 
teristic  colour  was  entirely  destroyed,  liy 
the  acid. 

The  adjoined  figure  renresenis  the 
olic  gangli(Hi  of  the  right  >i<ie,  displayed 
in  an  adult  forty-eight  hours  after  death. 
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The  exact  dimensions  of  the  g^anglion 
are  as  follows:  length,  "32  of  an  inch; 
greatest  depth,  -15;  thickness  "l. 

The  shape  of  the  ganglion,  as  I  have 
delineated  it,  differs  from  Arnold's 
figure,  but  the  ganglion  of  the  other  side 
had  the  same  shape ;  and  these  are  the 
only  two  instances  in  which  I  have  dis- 
sected the  part.  The  branches  fiom  the 
ganglion  follow  the  order  described  by 
Arnold  ;  but  they  aie  more  numerous  ; 
and  two  of  them  form  a  remarkable 
plexus  with  the  chorda  tympani,  at  the 
base  of  the  cranium,  which  Arnold  does 
not  figure.  The  preparation,  from  which 
my  drawing  is  taken,  may  be  seen  in 
the  Museum  of  King's  College. 

The  physiological  interest  attaching 
to  the  otic  ganglion  is  evidently  consi- 
derable. The  otic  ganglion  evidently 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  organ  of 
hearing,  which  the  lenticular  ganglion 
bears  to  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Herbert  Mavo. 

King's  College,  Jan.  11,  1S34. 


IDENTITY  OF  GLANDERS  IN  THE 
HUMAN  SUBJECT, 

AND    THE    DISEASE    CALLED 

MALIGNANT    PUSTULE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
It  occurs  to  me  that  the  disease  described 
by  Dr.  EUiotson,  in  the  18th  volume  of 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions, 
under  the  name  of  "  Glanders  in  the 
Human  Subject,"  and  which  he  says  is 


mentioned  "  in  no  writer  upon  conta- 
gious or  cutaneous  diseases,"  is  nothing 
else  than  the  gangrenous  eruption  de- 
scribed by  Thomassin  in  1782,  and  by 
Enaux  and  Chaussieriu  1785;  and  ge- 
nerally known,  in  France,  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  "  Pustule  maligne." 

Rayer,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Skin 
(p.  71),  has  given  a  perspicuous  account 
of  the  comjilaint,  agreeing  in  many 
particulars  with  Dr.  Elliotson's  descrip- 
tion. Whether  I  am  right  or  w  rong-  in 
my  conjecture,  it  is  certainly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Dr.  E.  has  not  touched  upon 
the  diagnosis ;  if  there  be  any  difference 
between  the  disease  he  has  seen  arise 
from  the  communication  of  glanders, 
and  the  malignant  carbuncles  observed 
by  the  French  to  be  produced  from  a  si- 
milar cause. 

According-  to  Rayer,  malignant  pus- 
tule is  a  contag'ious  and  gangrenous 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  characterized 
at  its  commencement  by  a  vesicle  filled 
with  bloody  serum,  under  which  there 
forms  a  small  lenticular  induration, 
which,  in  its  turn,  soon  becomes  sur- 
rounded by  an  erysipelato-phlegmonous 
tumefaction.  Gangrene  seizes  the  tu- 
mor, and  extends  rapidly  from  its  centre 
to  its  ciicumference.  This  disease  seems 
always  produced  by  the  contact  of  ani- 
mals affected  in  a  similar  way,  or  by 
the  contact  of  their  carcases;  and  oc- 
curs chiefly  in  farriers,  shepherds,  tan- 
ners, butchers,  and  others  occuj)icd 
much  with  the  lower  animals  or  their 
remains.  It  attacks  those  parts  of  the 
body  which  are  habitually  exposed — 
as  the  face,  the  hands,  the  arms — or  such 
as  have  been  accidentally  exposed  ;  and 
it  has  been  more  frequently  met  with 
during  the  existence  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases of  the  carbunculous  description 
among  cattle,  than  at  other  times.  The 
bloody  seiTim  of  the  pustule  is  the 
means  by  which  the  disease  is  propa- 
gated. Rare  in  Paris,  this  disease  is 
said  to  be  common  in  Lorrain,  Franche- 
Comte,  and  Burgundy.  Its  progress 
in  individual  cases  is  rapid,  and  the  re- 
sult is  often  fatal.  Death  has  been 
known  to  occur  in  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  person  was  attacked. 

When  malignant  pustule  attacks  the 
face,  the  phlegmono-erysipelatous  in- 
flammation spreads  to  the  neck,  and 
even  to  the  chest.  When  the  eyelids 
are  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  f;\ce  is 
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enormously  swollen  and  excessively 
pained ;  there  is  deep-seated  headache, 
deliriiiiii,  sometimes  loss  of  tlie  eye,  and 
always  a  pfrcat  deg^ree  of  ectro])ium — 
the  lids  being-  often  left  in  such  a  state 
of  disoroanizatidii  that  they  consist  of 
little  more  tlian  conjunctiva. 

Rayer  quotes  a  number  of  interestiiig 
cases  of  this  affection,  ^hich  still  tend 
more  and  more  to  excite  a  susjiicion  of 
the  identity  of  malig^nant  jtustulc  and 
the  disease  described  by  Dr.  Elliotson. 
I  shall  be  glad  if  this  notice  of  the  sub- 
ject attract  the  attention  of  that  gentle- 
man, or  of  any  of  your  readers  caj)ablc 
of  throwing  liglit  ujion  the  question 
which  I  have  thus  ventured  to  moot. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Mackenzie,  M.D. 

Glasgow,  Dec.  25,  1833. 


PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT 
OF  DRY  EARS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I   SHALL   feel  obliged   to  any   of  your 
readers  who  will  explain  the  patiiology 
of  the  disease  commonly  called  dry  tars ; 
and  the  best  mode  of  treating  the  deaf- 
ness and  want  of  wax  in  that  affection. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

AUDITORIUS. 
Dec.  25,  1833. 


STRICTURES  ON  MR.  BATTLE Y'S 
ANALYSIS  OF  SARSAPARILLA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  BEG  you  to  insert  tin'  following  ob- 
servations in  your  valual)le  ouldicalion, 
on  a  paper  which  appcareu  there  last 
Saturday  (Jainiary  4th),  entitled,  "  On 
Sarsaparilla,  by  Kirhard  IJattley,  Che- 
mist."—  I  ninaiii,  sir. 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

S.J.  Ames. 

London,  January  8,  lb34. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Battley,  has 
piven  "  Tables,  intended  to  exhibit  a 
comparison, 


"  1st.  Of  the  quantities  of  extract.  Sec. 

"  2d.  Of  the  quantities  of  the  several 
inde.sti'uctible  priiicijtle.s  contained  in 
these  roots."  1  his  w  ould  seem  to  imj)l  v, 
by  the  wav,  that  a  principle  can  be  de- 
stroyed: Mr.  Battley  will  perhaps  favour 
your  readers  with  an  instance  of  it. 

With  respect  to  the  results  of  his  ana- 
lysis, I  may  observe  he  states,  that 
"  the  decoction  contained  starch  ;"  w  hen 
most  of  your  readers  must  know  that 
this  substance  coagulates  by  boiling,  and 
is  rendered  insoluble  in  w  ater. 

As  one  will  serve  for  all,  I  shall 
notice  only  the  table  "No.  1.  Ana- 
lysis of  2  0/,.  of  the  roots,  bark,  and 
v\  ood,  of  Lima  Sarsaparilla  ;"  and  to 
exemplify  our  analyst's  sing-ular 
discoveries,  I  shall  take  the  division 
"  roots,  2oz.  =  9G0grs."  In  the  first 
operation  (that  of  separating-  the  extract 
from  tlie  roots),  he  makes  the  total  of 
extract  and  residuum,  83o-d  grs. ;  the 
deficiency  being-  124"5g-rs.  This  he  at- 
tributes to  an  essential  oil,  to  which  I 
shall  presently  more  ])articularly  refer. 
But  as  to  the  loss  of  10-6  grs.  which  oc- 
curs during-  the  analysis  of  the  ashes, 
weighing  49-5  grs.  he  oflx^rs  no  expla- 
nation. From  the  table,  it  would  be 
supposed  that  both  the  muriatic  and  sul- 
phuric  acids  existed  in  an  uncombiued 
state ;  for  neither  in  the  tables  nor  in 
any  other  place  does  he  inform  your 
readers  of  the  salifiable  bases  with  w  Inch 
thev  are  united. 

The  last  substance  on  the  list  is  lime  ; 
which  Mr.  Battley  informs  us  occurs  in 
sarsaparilla,  and,  as  lie  does  not  men- 
tion that  it  is  combined  with  any  arid, 
we  may  conclude  that  sarsaparilla  of- 
fers an  instance,  and  it  is  the  first  on  re- 
cord, of  free  lime  contained  in  a  natu- 
ral product. 

After  six  elaborate  analytical  ta- 
bles of  sarsaparilla,  he  states,  umler 
"  3.  That  water  takes  up  from  the 
roots  the  greater  part,  or  nearly  the 
wh(de,  of  the  suljuiates  and  muriates, 
a  large  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron, 
and  a  small  proportion  (varying,  how- 
ever, in  the  did"  rent  roots)  Of  the 
alumina  and  lime."  He  has  in  this 
j>lace  a.sserted  what  no  chemist  e\er 
thought  of  Infore,  or  will  now  believi — 
viz.  the  sidubility  of  oxidr  of  iron  and 
alumina  in  water.  Again  :  our  che- 
mist says,  "7  oz.  of  the  roofs  of  Jamaica 
sarsaparilla  were  macerated  in  <oId 
water.     To  the  infusion,  a  concentrated 
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solution  of  tartaric  acid  was  added,  so 
long^  as  it  caused  auy  disturbance.  The 
precipitated  matter  settled  in  two  dis- 
tinct strata,  but  the  supernatant  fluid 
remained  turbid  :"  i.  e.  the  precipitated 
matter  did  not  settle.  "  This  fluid  (our 
author  continues),  and  the  superior 
stratum,  m  ere  placed  upon  a  filter,  and 
the  filtered  liquid  slowly  evaporated. 
There  remained  a  crop  of  crystals,  which, 
after  frequent  washinj?  with  rectified 
spirit, weighed  41  grs.  These  were  found 
to  be  bitartrate  of  ])otash."  Thus  he 
procured  41  ors.  of  bitartrate  of  potash 
from  7  oz.  of  saisaparilla,  giving  about 
12  grs.  to  2  oz. ;  which  12  grs.  he  has 
entirely  omitted  in  the  tables. 

Mr.  Battley  further  adds,  that  "  cold 
aether,  sp.  gr.  733,  fcu'ined  a  pale  yellow 
solution,  which,  being  allowed  to  eva- 
porate on  the  surface  of  water,  depo- 
sited a  little  icax  on  the  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel." Dr.  Tnnier,  however,  observes  (in 
the  third  edition  of  his  Chemistry,  pag-e 
726),  that  "  icax  is  only  spuringly  dis- 
solved by  boiling  alcohol  or  ether ;  from 
which  the  greater  part  is  deposited  on 
cooling."  This  supposed  ivax  agrees,  in 
its  yellow  colour,  with  a  peculiar  pro- 
duct I  shall  presently  notice. 

In  another  part  of  this  paper,  Mr. 
Battley  infers,  from  an  indirect  experi- 
ment, that  1  lb.  of  Jamaica  saisaparilla 
yields  90  grs.  of  oil ;  consequently  it 
would  require  only  5 lbs.  4oz.  of  the 
same  root  to  yield  one  ounce  of  oil.  Now 
I  shall  soon  shew,  from  an  authority 
quoted  by  Berzelius,  that  it  would  re- 
quire 100  lbs.  of  sarsaparilla  to  yield 
1  oz.  of  the  oil  in  question. 

Now,  sir,  in  summing  up,  I  shall 
prove  that  ]\Ir.  Battley  might  have  sared 
himself  much  trouble  ;  for  every  real  con- 
stituent of  saisaparilla  which  he  men- 
tions, and  others  of  which  he  appears  to 
know  nothing,  have  been  previously  de- 
scribed. Berzelius  (Traite  dc  Chimie) 
thus  notices  the  discovery  of  Paiiljine 
and  Smilacine  : — 

"  D'apres  Pallota  I'infusion  de  la  ra- 
tine de  salseparielle  (smilax  saisaparilla) 
mise  en  digestion  avec  un  pen  d'hydrate 
calcique,  donne  uue  base  salifiable  qui 
apres  avoir  ete  lavee,  sechee,  et  dissout 
dans  I'alcool  bouillaiit,  se  dejiose,  par  le 
refroidissement  de  la  solution  saturee, 
sous  forme  d'une  poudre  blanche,  d'une 
saveur  desagreable  et  amere.  Cette 
base  brunit  la  teinture  de  curcuma,  se 
dissout   facilement   dans   les   acides,  et 


foraie  avec  eux  des  sels  qui  pris  a  I'iute- 
rieur,  excitent  des  nausees,  et  ralen- 
tissentle  mouvement  du  pouls.  Pallota 
appelle  cette  base  Pariljine.  Folchi  a 
annonce  qu'en  faisant  macei'er  dans  I'eau 
la  moelle  interieure  dc  la  racine  de  sal- 
separielle, et  abandonnant  la  liqueur  a 
I'evaporation  spontanee,  apres  avoir 
traitee  par  le  charbon  animal  on  obtient 
de  petits  cristaux  d'un  jaune  clair,  qui 
sont  peu  soluble  dans  I'alcool,  out  ])en 
de  saveur,  mais  produissent  uiie  irrita- 
tion dans  le  gosier,  et  verdisseut  le  sirop 
de  violette.  II  donne  a  cette  substance 
le  iioin  de  smilacine."     Tome  v.  p.  188. 

It  is  this  substance,  I  presume, thatMr. 
Battley  has  mistaken  for  wax.  I  shall 
also  subjoin  an  analysis  of  saisaparilla 
from  the  same  author,  tome  vi.  p.  210. 

"  Smilax  sarsaparilla. — La  salsepari- 
elle coiitient  suivant  Canobbio  28  d'une 
resine  acre  et  amere,  5o  d'un  extrait 
gommeux,  54*2  d'amidon,  27*8  de  fibre 
ligneuse  (perte  9-7)."  Most  probablv 
Pariljine,  &:c.  "  Dans  le  volume  pie- 
cedant  (p.  188)  j'ai  parle  des  experi- 
ences de  Palotta  et  de  Folchi  relatives 
aux  alcalis  vegetaux  contenus  dans 
cette  racine.  La  salseparielle  contientune 
petite  quautite  d'une  huile  volatile :  100 
livres  de  racine  en  fonrniasent  environ 
1  once.  Rose  trouva  du  sucre  dans 
cette  racine;  qui  merite  sous  plusieurs 
rapports,  un  examen  plus  approfondi." 
But  I  leave  it  to  you  and  your  readci-s 
to  judg-e  whether  Mr.  Battley  is  a  com- 
petent person  for  such  a  research. 

Allow  me  to  close  this  paper  with  ta- 
bles of  the  component  parts  of  this  root, 
according  to  Berzelius  and  according  to 
Battley:— 


BERZELirS. 

BATTLEY. 

An  acrid  and  bitter 

Sulphuric  acid. 

resin. 

Muriatic  acid. 

A  gummy  extract. 

Potash. 

Starch. 

Iron. 

Ligneous  fibre. 

Alumina. 

Sugar. 

Lime. 

Pariljine. 

Starch. 

Smilacine   and  an 

Resin. 

essential  oil. 

Wax,  and  an  es- 

sential oil. 

SENSATION  PRODUCED  BY  A  CHOLERA  PATIENT, 
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SENSATION  PRODUCED  BY  THE 
CONTACT  OF  A  CHOLERA  PA- 
TIENT. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Having  been  aotivolj  cnq-ajred  in  tlic 
troatnieiit  of  nialij,nia)it  cliolera,  wlun 
it  ragged  witli  extreme  vidlence  in  tliis 
town,  in  October,  1832,  I  had  ample 
opportunities  of  observiii'j  tlie  various 
l)henoniena  which  characterize  that 
mysterious  disease.  Tlie  n)ost  e.vtra- 
ordinary,  and  not  the  least  remarka- 
ble of  these,  is  a  peculiar  thrillinj^  and 
benumbing-  sensation  communicated  to 
the  finj;ers  on  touching  the  body  of  a 
patient  labouring-  under  that  disease : 
this  sensation  bears  a  great  resemblance 
to  a  slight  galvanic  shock,  and  extends 
from  the  extremities  of  the  fing^ers  to  the 
w  rist,  and  occasionally  even  as  far  as  the 
elbow.jdiiit;  and  is  more  particularly 
observable  w  hen  the  patient  is  in  a  state 
of  collapse,  and  when  the  body  is  be- 
dewed with  a  crdd  and  clammy  mois- 
tiire.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  writer 
on  epidemic  cholera  has  noticed  tlie 
above  sensation  as  one  of  the  distinc- 
tive characters ;  which  is  sur])rising-, 
since  it  has  been  cxj)erienccd  by  several 
of  the  medical  g-entlemen  ])ractising- 
in  this  town,  and  has  been  particuhirly 
ol>sened  by  Mr.  Maclaugblin  and  by 
Mr.  Charles  Hell,  who  othciated  as  sur- 
jfcon  to  the  Dumfries  Cholera  Hospital. 
Whilst  on  the  subject  of  cholera,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that,  about  six  weeks 
ago,  it  re-ap])eared  in  Dumfries,  in  a 
siM)radie  form;  isolated  cases prescnting- 
thfnis(.-I\cs  ill  almost  every  part  of  the 
town.  Ip  to  the  present  date,  nearly 
tliirty  cases  have  occurred,  the  g-reater 
part  of  which  rapidly  ])ro\ed  fatal, 
riie  cases  that  came  Cinder  my  own 
care,  eoualled  in  malignancy  "any  of 
tlios«>  I  witnessed  last  year,  anil  of 
course  were  as  Utile  under  the  inthicnt-e 
of  luedicine. 

Discharge  from  the  Fauces  cured  hij 
Opium. 

If  the  sul)joinrd  ca.se  is  deemed  wor- 
thv  '"f  iIk-  attf-ntion  of  vour  rca<lers,  you 
will  oblige  in«-  l)y  giving  it  a  place  in 
your  valiiabb-  journal 

Josejdi  Harris,  at.  :)(>,  of  tall  stature, 
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spare  habit,  and  sickly  aspect,  was  ad- 
mitted  into  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway 
Royal  Infirmary  on  the  2Sih  Au<,'-ust 
1833.  He  is  subject  to  a  frequent  spit- 
ting of  a  colourless,  thin,  and  frothv 
fluid,  of  a  saline  t;iste,  which  flows  into 
the  mouth  without  the  slightest  efl'ort  of 
coug-liiiijt;-.  The  ijuantity  secreted  in 
twenty-four  hours  amounts  freouently  to 
an  En«Hish  jjint,  and  evidently  comes 
from  the  mucous  mend>rane  lining-  the 
fauces  and  posterior  part  of  the  ])han  n\. 
When  the  secretion  is  suspended,  which 
it  occasionally  is  for  a  kw  minutes  at  a 
time,  he  labours  under  a  painful  sense  of 
oppression  and  weigiit  over  the  epig-as- 
triuin,  which  he  is  imniediatelv  relieved 
from  on  the  secretion  being' resumed. 
The  soft  parts  of  the  throat  appear  re- 
laxed and  flabby,  but  are  natural  in  co- 
lour. His  tongue  is  white  and  furred  ; 
his  .skin  feels  harsh  and  dry  ;  his  bowels 
are  usually  confined,  and  "he  complains 
of  anorexia  and  flatulence,  and  occa- 
sionally of  dysuria,  attended  with  con- 
siderable ])ain  in  the  hypog-astrium  and 
across  the  reg-ion  of  the  kidneys.  His 
urine  is  hi<^h-coloincd,  and  deposits  a 
copious  sediment.  He  attributes  his 
complaints,  which  are  of  two  months' 
standing-,  to  havinn^  slept  in  a  damp  bed. 
Has  never  been  under  the  influence  of 
mercury.  Tonics  and  purgatives  were 
])re.scrif)ed,  and  ])ersisted  in  till  the  13tli 
September,  without  producin-r  the  least 
benefit. 

Having-  seen,  in  the  thirty-fourth 
number  of  the  .Medico-Chinirgical  Re- 
view, the  details  of  a  similar  case,  l)v 
that  ablei>hysician  Dr.  Graves,  of  Dub'- 
lin,  in  wWivh  the  best  results  Adlowed 
the  use  of  opium  taken  in  largi-  (|uanti- 
tics,  I  suggested  to  Dr.  Synions,  the 
senior  physician,  the  j)ropriety  of  gi>  in-r 
it  a  trial  i)i  this  case;  and  we  very  soon 
had  the  pleasure  to  witness  it  produce 
the  most  salutary  eflects.  The  dose  of 
opium  was  rrradually  auffinentcd  fnun  a 
grain  every  sixth  hour  to  a  grain  every 
third  hour,  and  the  only  inconvenience 
atten(Iing  its  administration,  was  con- 
stipation ;  «hich  was  obviat.d  by  the 
daily  use  of  enemata.  The  quanlity 
of  secreted  fluid  diminished  every  day, 
and,  from  being:  lliin  and  watery,  "it 
g^radually-  became  more  viscous  and  te- 
nacious, increasing-  in  consistence  as  it 
diminished  in  quantity.  By  the -llli  of 
Octobt  r  the  quantity' of  fluid  secreted 
«as  so  trilling,  and  "bi^    g, m  ral  hrallli 
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so  miich  improved,  that  he  was  permitted 
to  leave  the  hos])ital. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Grieve,  M.D. 

Junior  Physician  to  tlie  Dumfries  and 
Galloway  Royal  Infirmary. 

Dumfries,  January  4,  1834. 


stone.  *  *  *  *  *  Some  years  after 
the  operation,  gravelly  concretions  be- 
gan again  to  form  in  the  bladder;  and 
as  he  did  not  choose  to  tiy  the  wire  a 
second  time,  these  continued  to  increase 
until  the  end  of  the  year  1800,  when 
they  finally  occasioned  his  death." 


LITHOTRITY  PERFORMED  BY  AN 

INDIVIDUAL  ON  HIS  OWN 

PERSON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

SiK, 

In  the  Asiatic  Register  for  the  year 
1801  is  the  following  case  of  lithotrity, 
performed  by  an  individual  on  his  own 
person.  It  is  related  among  otlier  au- 
thentic anecdotes  of  a  very  eccentric 
character,  Major-General  Claude  Mar- 
tin ;  and  as  it  shews  who  was  the  origi- 
nal inventor  of  this  operation,  you  may 
deem  it  woithy  of  record  in  your  Ga- 
zette. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  M.  D.  Devizes. 
December,  1833. 

"  During  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his 
life  he  was  much  afflicted  with  the  stone 
and  gravel ;  and  disliking  to  undergo 
the  usual  surgical  operation  for  that 
complaint,  his  ingenuity  suggested  to 
him  a  method  of  reducing  the  stone,  so 
curious  in  itself,  and  so  difficult  in  exe- 
cution, that  we  should  have  doubted  the 
truth  of  the  fact,  were  it  not  attested  by 
the  positive  evidence  of  several  gentle- 
men of  the  first  respectability.  He  took 
a  very  fine  steel  wire,  of  about  a  foot 
long-,  one  end  of  which  he  cut  in  the 
manner  of  a  file.  The  wire, thus  prejiared, 
he  introduced  by  a  catheter,  through  the 
urethra,  into  the  bottom  of  the  bladder, 
where  the  stone  was  seated.  When  he 
found  the  wire  touch  the  stone,  he  gently 
worked  the  wire  up  and  down,  so  as  to 
give  it  the  eflTect  of  a  file  ;  and  this  he 
continued  to  do  for  four  or  five  minutes 
at  a  time,  until  the  pain  which  the  ope- 
ration of  the  wire  produced  was  so  ex- 
cruciating, that  it  obliged  him  to  with- 
draw it.  But  finding  small  particles  of 
the  stone  discharged  along  with  the 
urine  after  the  operation,  he  repeated  it 
in  the  same  manner  from  time  to  time, 
till,  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  he 
succeeded   in  completely  reducing  the 


SOME  FACTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATE 

CASPER  HAUSER; 

Chiefly  with  reference  to  the  Physiological 
Circumitances, 


It  may  be  recollected  that  some  time 
ago  the  journals  g"ave  an  account  of  this 
singular  young  man,  who  was  found  one 
day  in  the  streets  of  Nuremberg,  where 
nobody  could  tell  who  he  was,  or  whence 
he  came:  the  same  obscurity  has  at- 
tended him  to  the  last.  Casper  Hauser 
appeared  at  that  time  to  be  about 
twenty  years  of  age ;  could  not  speak  ; 
and  to  all  appearance  had  been  im- 
mersed from  his  infancy  in  a  narrow 
dark  dungeon,  where  he  could  never 
stand  erect,  nor  had  any  thing  for  food 
but  bread  and  water.  He  was  about 
five  feet  in  heig^ht;  had  a  short  downy 
beard  on  his  chin  and  upper  lip  :  his 
complexion  was  very  pallid ;  his  limbs 
slender;  and  his  feet  evidently  had 
never  been  enclosed  in  shoes.  His  ex- 
pression was  that  of  gross  stupidity  :  he 
seemed  scarcely  to  know  the  use  of  his 
hands  ;  and  when  he  attempted  to  w  alk, 
it  was  like  the  first  eflTorts  of  a  child. 
He  could  endure  no  food  but  bread  and 
water  ;  and  his  disgust  for  all  other 
nutriment  was  such,  that  the  very  smell 
of  meat  was  sickening  to  him ;  and  if  by 
chance  he  swallowed  a  few  drops  of  wine 
or  coflTee,  he  was  presently  seized  with 
violent  vomiting-. 

In  some  time  after,  when  he  was  able 
to  make  himself  understood,  it  was 
gathered  from  him  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  his  origin  ;  that  it  was  at  Nuicmbei^- 
he  for  the  first  time  learned  that  there 
were  other  living  beings  besiLles  himself 
and  the  man  with  wliom  he  had  always 
been.  As  long-  as  he  could  remember,  he 
inhabited  a  little  and  low  chamber, 
continually  sitting,  barefooted,  and 
with  no  clothes  except  a  shirt  and  ])air 
of  trowsers.  He  had  never  seen  tlie 
sky,  and  could  scarcely  be  said  to  liavc 
ever  seen  even  the  light  of  day.  _  Upon 
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awaking-  from  sleep  in  his  little  dnng'enn, 
III-  iisiiaTly  found  near  liim  a  loaf  and  a 
])itcliir  (if  vvatcr :  somc-tinios  tlio  water 
was  ill-tasted  ;  but  g-encrally  m  lien  tiiis 
was  the  ease,  his  eyes  jj-rew  heavy,  and 
he  fell  asleep  ;  and  when  he  awoke  he 
found  his  shirt  had  hecn  chaiiired,  and 
that  liis  nails  were  clij)t.  He  never  saw 
the  faee  of  the  person  who  supplied  him 
with  food.  How  lonji;'  this  state  of  thinn;S 
lasted,  nohody  could  tell.  But  it  was  fur- 
ther learned  from  Casper's  imj)erfeetmodc 
ofeonveyiiifrhimseK,  that  (III  oneoccasion 
his  keeper  came  into  his  chamlicr,  and, 
standinji;-  hchiiid  him,  in  order  the  better 
to  remain  eoncealt-d,  he  held  tlic  lad's 
hand,  and  made  him  write  something- : 
he  then  put  him  on  his  Icg-s,  and  tried  to 
make  him  walk.  A  short  time  after- 
wards the  keeper  took  him  on  his 
shoulders  and  carried  him  to  some  dis- 
tant place.  Casj)er  could  tell  nothiiipf 
about  the  jouniey,  except  that  he  fainted 
several  times  on  the  way. 

In  the  early  jiart  of  his  residence  at 
Nuremberjj,  his  riffht  side  was  suhj(^ct 
to  violent  convulsive  motions,  particu- 
larly when  anv  object  stron!»-iy  im- 
pressed his  sif^ht.  No  noise  or  even 
rough  treatment  used  then  to  disturb  his 
sleep.  Sunshine  inflamed  his  eyes.  Pic- 
tures and  drawings  aft'ected  him  as  if 
tiny  were  models  in  wood. 

The  multijilicity  of  imprcssicms  now 
made  on  his  mind  soon  raised  his  nervous 
system  to  a  hii,"-)!  ])itch  of  excitement. 
The  muscles  of  his  face  were  much 
afleeted  with  nervous  contractions;  his 
liaiids  trembled  to  such  a  deforce  that 
they  could  h(dd  nothing-;  bis  bearing 
b(-came  so  painfull v  seiisilde,  that  the 
Kound  of  a  drum  threw  him  into  con- 
vulsions; and  III  complained  when  per- 
sons talked  in  a  loud  \(iice  near  him. 
He  lost  his  apjielite,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  be  reniov((l  to  a  (|uiet  house,  where 
no  visitors  wvro  |iennitt(-d  to  see  hiiii. 
It  was  then  he  for  the  first  time  slept  in 
a  b(>d,  and  began  to  dream, — an  aHectioii 
which  he  never  experienced  before. 

It  cost  him  nuicii  siitlering  to  habituate 
himself  to  the  common  diet,  and  it  re- 
quired months  for  the  jiurpose.  Warm 
food  ]n°o(luce(i  su(-h  a  degree  of  thirst, 
that  he  «  as  obliged  daily  to  drink  a  great 
quantity  of  water  to  appea.se  it.  IJut 
by  habit  the  convulsions  ceased;  the 
cerebral  excitemt-nt  diminislied  ;  ibe 
eves  Mere  no  longer  glistening;  and  in 
sljort  bis  health  was  re-esfibiished.  It 
(leservcs  to   be   particularly   mentioned. 


that  this  change  in  his  mode  of  life 
added  two  inches  to  his  stature  in  the 
course  of  a  lew  weeks. 

The  mind  of  Casper  Hauser  ivas  like 
that  of  a  child ;  and  it  was  long  Ifcfore 
he  could  be  taught  to  distinguish  ani- 
mate from  inanimate  objects.  Every- 
thing that  moved  or  was  moved,  be 
thought  was  alive,  and  that  the  motion 
was  spontaneous:  thus  a  piece  of  paper 
blown  by  the  wind  seemed  to  him  to  be 
running  away.  He  thought  a  tree  was 
alive  from  observing  the  motion  of  its 
lea\es  and  branches,  and  that  its  rust- 
ling noise  was  the  language  in  whicii  it 
expressed  itself  He  could  see  as  well 
in  the  dark  as  in  the  clear  day-ligbf ; 
this  was  often  proved  :  and  in  the 
greatest  obscurity  he  could  distinguish 
between  blue  and  green.  His  hearing, 
as  already  mentioned,  was  *  cry  acute  ; 
but  bis  smell  was  the  sense  which  caused 
him  the  greatest  annoyance  :  all  odours 
exce])t  those  of  bread  and  somearomalie 
seeds,  were  more  or  less  unpleasant  to 
him.  At  a  great  distance  he  could  tell 
fruit  trees  from  others,  sini])ly  by  the 
smell  of  their  leaves.  If  he  passed  by  a 
cemetery,  the  smell,  which  was  imper- 
cej)tible  to  other  people,  threw  him  into 
a  fever.  A  rose  would  cause  him  to 
faint  away. 

To  the  effects  of  the  niafi-netic  needle, 
and  of  the  contact  of  metallic  bodies,  be 
is  said  to  Inne  been  tremi)lingly  sensi- 
tive. One  day  a  magnet  was  given 
him  for  amusement ;  be  held  it  ("or  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  threw  it  away, 
because  he  said  be  felt  lery  unconifiirta- 
ble  with  it.  Professor  Daumer,  on  hear- 
ing this,  made  some  exjieriments  with 
the  magnetic  needle  upon  him  :  u  ben 
the  needle  was  presented  to  his  side,  be 
complained  of  great  i)ain  in  the  stomach, 
ami  said  he  felt  as  it  there  was  a  current 
of  air  rushing  out  of  his  body  towards 
the  instrument*. 

Metals  acted  powerfully  on  him,  and 
by  their  contact  caused  him  to  feel  an 
attraction  and  a  degree  of  cold,  tiiat 
affected  him  in  iii-oportion  to  the  bulk  of 
the  metallic  bo(lies.  If  be  took  a  (-at  by 
the  tail,  he  felt  a  shuddering  all  over 
him,  and  a  sort  of  .shock  in  the  hand  |. 

His  mode  of  diet  latterly  was  this: 


•  We  sus  crt  the  animal  mncnctiicrs  linH  Rome 
Imiid  III  innnuriiclurinK  tliig  puragrnpli,  and  llie 
one  thill  follows  It. — Trans!. 

t  There  in  iturely  nothing  remnrknlile  In  thU,  n« 
Hniuer  doi-s  not  appear  lo  luvc  been  onirh  occai- 
t»ine<l  lo  mil.— 'frdnv/. 
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he  could  cat  all  sorts  of  meat  except 
pork;  but  lie  required  to  liave  his  ani- 
mal food  slightly  s]>iced  and  seasoned. 
Water  continued  to  be  his  favourite  beve- 
rag^e,  though  he  would  occasionally  take 
a  cup  of  chocolate  in  the  morning-.  He 
hated  all  fermented  liquors  — wine,  beer, 
&c.,  as  well  as  tea  and  coffee;  in  other 
respects,  ho  lived  like  other  people.  He 
could  still  see  in  the  dark,  but  not  so 
perfectly  as  formerly  ;  and  the  only  sin- 
gular thing,  perhaps,  that  remained 
about  him  of  late  was  the  recollection 
of  his  extraordinary  destiny. 

The  unhappy  Casper  Hauser  is  no 
more :  he  perished  on  the  17th  of 
November  last  by  the  dagger  of  an 
assassin.  He  had  lived  for  some  time 
at  Anspach,  where  the  President  Fauer- 
bach  gave  him  some  little  employment 
in  his  clerks'  office.  Lord  Stanhope 
also,  while  at  Anspach,  contributed  to 
malie  liim  comfortable.  The  assassin 
escaped,  and  is  wholly  unknown :  it  is 
said,  liowever,  that  he  is  the  same  person 
who  made  a  fomier  attack  on  Hauser's 
life.  The  deceased  was  returning  to 
his  office  about  noon,  when  he  was  ac- 
costed by  an  individual,  who  promised 
to  reveal  some  important  secrets  if  he 
would  giveliim  a  meeting"  that  evening 
in  the  park.  Casper  never  told  his 
friends,  but  imj)rudently  kept  tlie  ap- 
])oiutment.  Tl)e  stranger  was  Avait- 
iug  for  him  ;  and  presently  the  fatal 
blow  was  stiiick,  which  finished  the 
career  of  a  man  whose  life  and  death 
have  been  equally  mj'Sterious  and  un- 
fortunate*. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Satnrdai/,  January  18,  1834. 

"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  milii,  dignitatem 
Artis  Medicie  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  periculum  iiou  recuso." 

Cicero. 

EFFECT  OF  GENERAL  PRACTI- 
TIONERS BECOMING  FACULTY 
DOCTORS. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  leading  article 
last  week,  we  hinted  at  the  consequences 
likely  to  result  to  the  general  practi- 

*  Gazette  des  HOpitaux. 


tioner,  if  the  scheme  of  merging  all 
grades  into  that  of  Doctor,  were  cairied 
into  effect.  The  subject  is  a  very  im- 
portant one,  and  deserves  serious  and 
dispassionate  consideration.  And  first, 
we  would  desire  to  engage  the  fa^  oura- 
ble  attention  of  those  whose  interests 
this  journal  has  most  falsely  been 
said  by  its  opponents  to  overlook,  or  to 
betray.  The  motive  of  these  allegations 
is  very  manifest ;  but  they  are  as  utterly 
destitute  of  truth  as  are  the  manufac- 
tured quotations,  and  the  Jesuitical 
arguments,  by  which  it  is  attempted  to 
support  them.  One  thing  is  quite  clear, 
that  the  violent  dissevenncnt  of  what  a 
contemporary  calls  the  "  unhallowed  "  tie 
between  phjsic  and  ])harraacy,  would  be 
by  far  the  best  thing  which  could  hap- 
pen as  regards  the  interests  of  the  phy- 
sician, and  the  worst  as  regards  those  of 
the  general  practitioner — the  most  ef- 
fectual plan  to  serve  the  fomier  and 
injure  the  latter — which  by  any  in- 
genuity could  be  devised.  It  is  ta- 
citly allowed  by  the  one  Faculty  peo- 
ple, that  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
all  practitioners  being  physicians,  is 
the  discontinuance  of  their  suppljnng 
medicine  to  their  patients ;  and  it  is 
obvious  to  common  sense  that  such 
must  be  the  case ;  because  it  would  he 
impossible  and  ridiculous  to  speak  of 
the  grade,  or  rank,  or  designation,  of 
two  sets  of  ])ractitioners  being  the  same, 
one  of  which  furnished  goods  and  sent 
in  a  hill,  the  ])ayment  of  which  they  could 
demand  in  a  court  of  law,  while  the 
other  gave  them  advice  ftr  a  mere  hono- 
rarium, which  they  might  expect,  but 
which,  if  refused,  they  could  not  legally 
claim.  It  is  the  circumstance  of  the  pa- 
tient not  being  obliged  to  pay  the  general 
practitioner  at  the  moment,  tog-ether  with 
the  idea  of  the  medicines  constituting  a 
certain  substantial  and  visible  value  re- 
ceived, which  gives  to  this  class  of  our 
brethren  their  great  advantage  over  the 
physician,  in  tlie  way  of  business.  At  pre- 
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sent  the  parties  do  not  contend  for  jniMic  of    liis    vantagfe    ground    lias    received 

patroiiajre  on  terms  at  all  equal ;  and  tlie  some,     though    very     diviiltd,     encou- 

superiority  of  the  position  occupied  in  ragement,   jct,  on    the  other  hand,  at 

this  rcsj)ect  hy  the  former,  is  so   great,  the  London  Medical  Society,  the  niem- 

that  nothing   but   his  relinquishing   it  hers  of  which  are  composed  chiefly  of 

can  possibly  prevent  him  from  succeed-  respectable  general  practitioners,  and  of 

ing,   on    the    greal    scale,   to    a    much  older  physicians,  a  reform  jietition,  to 

gTcater  extent  than  his  competitor.    The  the  exclusion  of  the  one  Faculty  bubble, 

moment,  however,  that  he  ceases  to  send  was  carried   ntmnimoualy  !      The  good 

medicine,  and  begins  to  require  renuine-  sense  of  the    medical    cimnnunily  will 

ration  for  his  advice  exclusively, — from  soon  convince  them  who  have  been  their 

that  hour  the  physician  and  he  stand  on  real  friends  on  this  occasion — we,  or  our 

equal   ground — or  rather,  he  becomes  a  noisy  opponents. 

physician — and,  catching  at  the  shadow.  We  readily  acknowledge  that  there  is 

drops  the  substance.     It  is  in  vain  to  tell  something  in  the  abstract  which  atlrarLs, 

us  what  tliey  do  in  other  countries,  or  in  the  j)ro))osal  of  aiinihLlatiiig  tlie  "  uu- 

rather,  what  experiments  are  there  about  hallowed"  bond  between  ])ractice  and 

to  be  tried;  with  a  plaiu   business-like  pharmacy;  and  it  is  only  when  we  come 

matter-of-fact  commercial  person,  such  to  examine  it  coolly,  and  ])erceive  its 

as  John  Bull,  habit,  and  the  princi])te  inevitable   effects,   that   its   impractica- 

of  trade,  are  too  strong  to  be  overcome  bility,  wiihout   sacriiicing   the  present 

by  fine  theories ;— and  we  appeal  to  the  race   of  general  practitioners,  becomes 

eonmion  sense  of  nine-tenths  of  the  ge-  apparent.      We   do   not   mean    that   it 

ncral  practitionei-s  of  this  country,  whe-  would    be    impracticable    for    all     the 

ihor,  if  they  were  to  refuse  to  send  their  general   practitioners  now    in  England 

patients    medicine,  and    to  insist  on  a  to    discontinue    furnishing    medicines, 

fee,  however    moderate,    for    their   ad-  and  to  be  made   Doctors  in  Medicine ; 

vice  alone,  they  would  not  to  a  certainty  but    what     we   say    wo    Faculty,   nor 

be    su]»planted    by   others,   who   would  legislative     enactment,     could      effect, 

take    a(l\antage   of,    and    accommodate  would  be — the  jjrevention  of  othei-s  from 

theniseUes    to,    the    prejudices    of  the  selling  medicines,  and  with  them  giving 

public  ?  also  their  advice  ;  so  that  the  only  prac- 

This  Wing  our  deliberate  view  of  the  tical  result  would  be,  a  stock  of  M.D^ 

subject,  we  have  thouglit  it  our  duty  as  wiihout  business,  and  a  new  race  of  gc- 

jounialists,  however  it  may  affect  us  as  necal  practitioners  in  the  place  of  thotic 

individuals,^  to  put  general  ])ractiti«>ners  who    bail    accepted     of  the    promotion 

«n  their  guanl  against  a  bubble  brouglit  offered  them. 

forward  by  those  who  lia\e  always  There  are  two  changes,  however,  to 
claimed  extraordinary  meiit  for  devo-  vrhicli  these  discussions  naturally  point, 
tion  to  their  cause.  It  is  sjitisfaetory  U>  and  which  «e  hope  to  see  accomplished 
us  to  possess  the  assurance,  tliat  motit  — one  affecting  the  lower  and  the  other 
cool-headed  people  regard  the  subject  the  higher  class  of  general  praeti- 
in  the  same  light  as  ourselves;  and  tioners.  We  call  those  the  "lower" 
that,  while  at  tlie  Westminster  Me-  who  combine  the  dispensing  of  me- 
dical Society,  where  a  considerable  dicincs  with  trade  in  other  things — 
nunjber  of  young  physicians  and  siir-  who  keep  gay  and  attractive  shops 
geons,  not  much  heard  of  elsewhere,  are  with  perfumes,  and  a  thousand  sneli 
ill  tlie  habit  of  attending,  this  plan  articles,  which  lia\e  noiimig  to  th» 
of   depriving   the   general    practiiioiier  wiih    physic.     This    is   an   cul    which 
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ought  to  be  abated  ;  it  detracts  essen- 
tially from  the  respectability  of  a  learii- 
'ed  profession,  and  all  must  feel  (thou oh 
some  journalists  may  be  too  prudent 
so  to  say),  that  such  persons  are  bona 
fide  tradesmen,  by  whatsoever  name 
they  may  choose  to  designate  them- 
selves. The  g-eneral  practitioners  them- 
selves ought  to  take  this  up,  for  they 
are  the  chief  sufferers  by  it,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, they  ought  to  get  some  other 
name  set  upon  this  class — for  instance, 
"  Practising  Duggists,"  or  the  like. 

With  respect  to  the  higher  class,  of 
general  practitionei-s,  we  mean  those 
who,  though  they  furnish  medicine,  yet 
do  this  to  their  own  patients  only ;  who 
are  avowedly  ])aid  for  theii-  attendance — 
who  sometimes  make  visits  without 
sending  any  ph^'sic — who  feel  strong 
enough,  if  they  had  but  M.D.  attached 
to  their  name,  to  drop  phanuacy  alto- 
gether, and  to  take  their  place  as  phy- 
sicians de  jure ;  being  already  all  but 
so  de  facto.  We  could  name  several 
such  without  any  difficult}'  —  skilful 
practitioners  and  accomplished  men — 
to  whom  these  remarks  entirely  appl}'. 
Now  it  appears  to  us  that  such  gentle- 
men ought  to  have  a  way  opened  to  them, 
by  which  they  should  be  able  to  take 
that  place  in  the  profession  to  which 
the  public  voice  would  seem  to  have 
called  them.  Perhaps  this  would  be 
most  effectually  done  by  the  College  of 
Physicians  having  the  privilege  to  con- 
fer degTees — a  privilege  which  we  sin- 
cerely hope  to  see  bestowed  :  but  even 
without  this,  and  as  it  is,  they  have  the 
power  to  make  such  men  physicians; 
for  tliis  does  not  require  the  previous 
doctoiate.  We  have  not  heard  whether 
this  is  among  the  contemplated  improve- 
ments in  Pall-Mall  East ;  if  it  be  not, 
we  earnestly  crave  attention  to  the  sug- 
gestion. 

So  far  are  we  from  any  desire  to  keep 
up  the  "  unhallowed"  connexion  be- 
tween practice  and  pharmacy,  that  we 


Mould  freely  encourage  all  to  abandon  it 
who  can  ;  and  for  this  purpose  every  faci- 
\\i\  should  be  held  out.  But  we  must  pro- 
test ag-ainst  hurrying  into  this  step  those 
who.  either  from  the  class  of  persons 
among  whom  they  practise,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  i-un  the  risk  of  being 
ruined  by  it;  for,  in  truth,  it  requires 
that  a  practitioner  be  very  firmly  seated, 
to  avoid  all  danger  of  others  pushing 
him  from  his  stool,  when  he  drops  the 
hold  which  the  supply  of  his  medicines, 
and  the  postponement  of  payment  till 
a  future  day,  conjointly,  give  him  over 
his  patients. 

Our  opinion  certainly  is,  that  there 
ought  to  be  grades  in  the  medical,  as  in 
other  professions.  We  think  it  reason- 
able that  a  man  who  intends  to  practise 
in  a  situation  where  the  returns  must  be 
very  moderate,  ought  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  expend  as  much  time  and 
money,  in  qualifying  himself  to  do  so, 
as  he  who  puqjoses  to  take  up  his  abode 
among  the  rich,  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  talent  and  accomplishment  as  well  as 
for  every  thing  else.  It  is  all  very  fine 
to  tell  us  that  science  knows  no  grada- 
tions— that  the  diseases  of  the  poor  re- 
quiie  the  same  skill  as  those  of  the  rich — 
and  a  deal  of  such  palaver,  which  may  be 
true  in  the  abstract,  but  which  practically 
is  mere  talk.  When  the  Deity  ordains 
that  ranks,  g'radations,  and  distinctions 
in  society,  shall  cease — that  there  shall 
be  no  rich  man  and  no  poor — that  is  to 
say,  when  the  millennium  comes — the 
"  One  Faculty"  scheme  may  be  broached 
with  some  chance  of  being  carried  into 
effect;  and  we  humbly  take  leave  to  sug- 
gest to  its  patrons,  our  worthy  contem- 
poraries, that  they  should  postpone  it 
till  that  time. 

But  «hile  we  hold  to  the  necessity  of 
different  grades  and  departments  in  me- 
dical practice,  we  protest  against  the 
system  of  monopoly  and  exclusion  which 
has  been  gradually  growing-  up  during 
a   series   of  years— but  which   we  now 
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li(>j)c  to  sec  tcnniiiiiU'*!.  Wc  would 
leave  tlic  path  open;  tlial  every  man 
who  desired,  and  \y\ui  was  able,  to  ac- 
quire the  prescribed  altaiunients,  might 
ascend — a  practitioner  of  the  lower  be- 
inp;-  ahva^'s  encourag'cd  to  join  the 
liiyhcr  department ;  and  if  this  were 
(he  more  usual  mode  of  ascent,  instead 
of  being,  as  now,  almost  prohibited, 
we  should  have  fcv^cr  young  M.D.'s, 
lacking  both  fees  and  experience,  and 
hear  less  of  the  jealousies  which  at  pre- 
sent subsist  between  them  and  the  gene- 
ral practitioners.  How  iar  these  senti- 
ments are  inimical  to  the  class  last- 
mentioned,  and  how  far  they  are  con- 
sistent with  tiie  malicious  statenunt  that 
we  are  "  horrified  at  the  idea  of  the 
general  practitioner  rising  to  a  jjar  with 
the  Scotch  Doctor,"  we  leave  it  for  our 
readej"s  to  decide. 


PROPOSED     CHANGES     IN     THE 
COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  the 
t'oilege  of  Pliysieians,  some  time  ago, 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  such 
changes  as  might  be  eligible,  in  order 
lo  acc<mnnodatc  (heir  bye-laws  to  the 
sjiirit  of  the  times,  and  to  remove  certain 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  and  com])laint. 
A  report  has  accordingly  been  drawn 
np,  the  details  of  which  may  possibly  be 
modified,  but  the  principles  contained  in 
v\hich,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  will  be 
adopted.  The  proposed  changes  are  in 
s(mie  respects  very  important,  but  chiefly 
so  with  regard  to  the  two  f(dh)\\ing 
jioinLs : — 

1st,  That  the  j)ractice  of  admitting 
•the  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
as  Candidates,  .ind  snbse(|uently  almost 
as  a  matter  of  right  to  the  Fellowship, 
is  to  be  discontinued.  All  ])hvsi('ians 
ajiplving  for  admission  into  the  College, 
are  in  the  first  instance  to  be  constituted 
Licriituiirs ;  and  aftir  a  ])robalionary 
term    (shorter   for   English    than    other 


graduates),  tluy  are  to  become  clii/ihle 
to  the  Fellowship.  Such  number  as  it 
may  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  govern- 
ing body,  is  to  be  annually  elected 
from  the  Licentiates,  and  added  to  the 
list  of  Fellows. 

2d,  A  curriculum  of  medical  educa- 
tion is  to  be  prescribed,  and  required  of 
all  who  become  candidates  for  the  li- 
cense. This  course  is  to  comprehend 
five  ycai"s  spent  in  the  acquisition  of 
professional  knowledge,  during  which 
time  all  the  usual  courses  of  lectures 
must  have  been  attended,  including  sur- 
gery-, and  a  lengthened  hospital  ])u- 
pillage. 

3IEETINGS  AT  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
PHYSICIANS. 

The  evening  meetings  in  Pali-Mall 
East  are  to  be  resumed  on  tlie  27th  of 
the  ]>re.sent  month,  and  to  be  conlinueil 
the  last  Monday  of  February,  jNIarch, 
April,  May,  and  June.  The  business  of 
the  season  is  to  be  commenced  with  a 
paper  on  the  Educ^ition  and  Conduct  of 
Physicians,  by  Sir  Henry  Halford.  An 
essay  on  this  subject,  from  the  ])en  of 
the  learned  and  accomplislied  President, 
could  not  fail  at  any  time  to  excite  in- 
terest, and  cannot  but  be  regarded  as 
peculiarly  apposite  at  the  present 
moment. 

ILLl  STRATIONS  OF  VERACITY. 

Waklev,  in  his  last  number,  remon- 
strates with  us  for  setting  bis  various 
titles  untler  his  portrait  whenever  \»e 
sketch  him  off  in  our  pages;  he  com- 
pares us  to  certain  artists,  who,  when 
they  have  drawn  the  ])icture  of  .some 
animal,  think  it  necessary  to  ])ut  the 
name  underruath.  Witenwedraw  liiin, 
he  thinks  it  is  superfluous  to  subjoin 
any  appellative.  We,  of"  course,  feel 
higlily  llattered  at  his  acknov*  Icdgnient 
of  the  fidelity  of  our  likenissrs  ;  but  In- 
falls  into  a  little  mistak(   witii  regard  to 
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one  title  whicli  he  says  ^ve  have  given 
him.  We  liave  never  called  him  "  liar," 
as  he  says  we  have :  far  be  it  from  us  to 
be  so  uncourteous  :  vvc  dislike  the  word, 
and  are  generally  content,  when  dealing 
with  him,  to  point  at  conclusions  by 
sim])ly  adducing  the  premises.  The 
word,  we  repeat,  which  he  gives  with 
inverted  commas  as  our  precise  expres- 
sion, and  which  he  cites  as  among  the 
"  choice  specimens  of  language"  in  the 
Gazette,  does  not  happen  to  be  in  our 
V  ocabulary ;  and  though  this  little  anec- 
dote may  be  looked  upon  as  giving  him 
some  claim  to  the  designation,  yet  re- 
spect for  ourselves  has  prevented  us 
from  ever  applying  it,  even  where  we 
thought  it  was  deserved ;  and  we  chal- 
lenge him  to  refer  us  to  any  editoiial  ar- 
ticle in  which  the  word  is  employed. 

Of  falsehood,  indeed,  we  have  accused 
our  contemporary  often  enough ;  for 
falsehoods  flow  from  his  pen  as  fluently 
as  the  ink  with  which  he  writes,  and  of 
even  a  blacker  die.  But  what  has  par- 
ticularly amused  us  just  now  in  the  con- 
duct of  Wakley,  is,  that  after  pouring- 
lorth  a  succession  of  calumnious  accusa- 
tions, such  as  prove  his  inventive  powers 
to  be  equal  to  his  malignity,  he  suddenly 
bursts  into  an  indignant  exclamation 
ag'ainst  the  vice  which  he  practises  ;  and 
lie — even  he,  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet— 
as  "  the  unkindest  cut  of  all"  that  he 
can  give  us,  roundly  says  that  we  are — 
•'  near  akin  to  the  Father  of  Lies  !" 

It  is  truly  delightful  to  see  Wakley  in 
a  passion  ;  indeed,  our  three  respected 
contemporaries — (we  like  to  retain  the 
editorial  courtesy)— seem  to  have  been 
set  quite  beside  themselves  by  oiu-  late 
"  Illustrations  of  Consistency*,"  al- 
though each  severally  and  individually 
not  only  protests  the  most  absolute 
contempt  for  our  lucubrations,  but 
has  actually  written  one  or  more  ar- 
ticles to  ])rove  it ;  so  that  we  have  from 
the  three  of  them  not  less  than  five  an- 

*  Med.  Gaz.  Jan.  14. 


swers  in  one  week.     Who  can  doubt  of 
their  indiflTerence  after  this? 

Of  these  our  three  op])onents,  how- 
ever,  Wakley  is,  we  must  allow,  the 
most  "  troublesome  customer  ;"  for  long 
j)ractice,  and,  we  suppose,  a  little  dash 
in  his  veins  of  that  same  old  gen- 
tleman's blood  to  whom  he  says  we 
also  are  so  "  near  akin,"  have  given 
him  a  great  superiority  over  his  part- 
ners in  the  way  of  mjstification.  We 
have  some  feeling  for  him  at  the  same 
time ;  for,  truth  to  say,  the  Gazette  has 
been  from  the  fii-st  a  terrible  thoni  in 
his  side.  "Wliile  he  had  only  the  Medico- 
Chirurg'ical  Review  to  deal  with,  it 
was  all  child's  play  to  him — it  served 
only  to  show  off"  his  points ;  but  the 
"  Mock"  (as  he  calls  us)  came  upon  him 
in  an  evil  hour :  the  "  unreal  mockery" 
that  scared  Macbeth  out  of  his  senses 
was  nothing  to  it. 

But  to  the  point :  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  the  kind  of  tact  by  which  the 
worthy  in  question  attempts  to  make 
much  ado  about  nothing,  is  afforded  in 
his  last  number.  He  acknowledges  that 
he  quoted  as  editorial,  the  sentiments  of 
one  of  our  coiTcspondents ;  but  adds,  that 
hewas"justified  in  makingno  distinction 
between  what  are  called  the  communi- 
cations of  correspondents,  and  the  edi- 
torial articles  that  appear  in  the  Ga- 
zette." This  assertion  is  tolerably  im- 
pudent, but  not  quite  so  much  so  as  the 
argument  oflTered  in  defence  of  this 
piece  of  literary  swindling.  Last  year, 
it  may  be  remembered,  when  Wakley 
was  "  at  ba}-,"  recalcitrating  furiously 
against  his  supposed  pursuers,  we  took 
the  liberty  of  laugliing  at  his  awkward 
attempts  to  conceal  his  sufferings,  and 
bothered  him  not  a  little  with  the  follow- 
ing passage,  which  he  appears  to  have 
stored  up  carefully  for  his  private  medi- 
tations, and  probably  been  puzzling 
over  it  ever  since  : — 

"  Be  it  known,  then,  that  the  effu- 
sions which  have  so  nearly  driven  our 
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coiitonii)orary  into  j)hrcnsy,  were  written 
l)y  no  o\E  :  no  man,  nor  woman  neither, 
can  claim  them  as  their  own." 

Tills  (jnotation,  wliitli,  boinj''  inter- 
preted for  the  benefit  of  the  thick  witted, 
means  sinijily  that  more  than  one 
were  engaged  in  writing  the  editorial 
articles  in  the  Gazette,  is  adduced  by 
Wakloy  to  prove  that  he  uas  justified 
ill  nidkhif/  no  distinction  between  the 
fomntunications  of  correspondents  and 
the  leading  articles  which  appear  in 
this  journal ! — and  having  come  to  this 
self-satisfactory  conclusion,  he  proceeds 
to  another  extract ;  w  liich  is,  in  fact,  a 
continuation  of  the  preceding  passage. 

"  We  will  further  declare,  for  his  gra- 
tification, that  on  no  two  occasions, 
when  he  lia.s  been  goaded  to  more  than 
usual  ferocity,  has  the  blow  come  from 
the  same  hand  :  some  are  living,  and 
some  are  dead  — some  we  do  know,  and 
some  we  ne\er  did  know — to  ^\  liom  the 
merit  is  due  of  having  aimed  the  siiafts 
which  have  sunk  so  deep,  and  which 
have  rankled  so  long." 

Upon  this  jiassage  the  Lancet  ob- 
serves : — 

"  In  the  whole  literature  of  England 
tJie  parallel  of  these  acknowledgments 
is  not  to  lie  ("ound.  A\  e  do  not  allude 
tu  the  uiietjiialled  stupidity  of  the  com- 
position, but  to  the  iine.\am]iled  want 
of  priiici])]e  necessarily  inherent  in  a 
joiiriial  which  has  been  thus  conducted. 
Hen;  is  a  « rilrr  wlio  a\(»ws  that  the 
ino>t  infamous  attacks  on  the  moral  pri- 
vate character  of  his  literary  antagonist, 
ba\e  been  uiihesitatiiii^ly  ]>ublishi'd  iiy 
bini,  although  received  from  the  hands 
ofpertoiu  UNKNOWN  !" 

Not  so  fast,  good  Mr.  Editor.  No 
such  avowal,  ue  siilimit,  is  contained 
in  what  we  say ;  nor  can  it  be  so  con- 
strued, e.vcept  by  tliat  salanic  brain  of 
tbine,  which  perverts  the  simplest 
statements,  and  turns  them  to  some  bad 
end.  The  explanation  is  simply  this  : — 
the  present  Edit<ir  of  the  (lazelte  was 
not  always  the  IMitor.  Si*cial  have 
Ih-imi  concerned  in  llie  puirnal,  whom  he 
never  knew,  and   never  even  saw  j  yue 


is  dead ;  all,  however,  who  now  write, 
or  who,  during  his  editorship,  ever 
have  written,  he  docs  know*. 

And  now,  most  courteous  reader,  and 
thou  most  uncourteous  misrepresenter 
of  the  plainest  truths,  with  this  simple 
key  read  over  again  the  above  "  ac- 
knowledgments," said  to  be  "  unparal- 
leled for  their  infamy  in  the  whole  lite- 
rature of  England,"  and  say  if  any  in- 
genuity can  now  torture  them  into  the 
monstrous  declaration  which  the  "  un- 
paralleled" comment  would  imply?  At 
the  same  time  we  acknowledge  that  it 
was  perfectly  natural  for  the  Editor  of 
the  Lancet  to  put  the  worst  possible  con- 
struction on  the  expressions — for  men 
will  judge  of  olliei"s  by  tlicmselves. 

SYMPATHY  BETWEEN  THE  LAN- 
CET AND  THE  MEDICO-CIIIRUR- 
GICAL  REVIEW. 

As  Dr.  Johnson  appears  to  have  for- 
gotten w  hat  he  said  at  the  Westminster 
Society,  with  respect  to  the  terms  he 
was  on  with  the  Lancet,  ])erhaps  the 
following  memoranda  will  assist  him 
in  calling  to  mind  the  time  and  circum- 
stances under  which  the  sijinpathij,  the 
existence  of  which  we  re]»eat  he  there 
acknowledged,  originally  began. 

In  July  18:W,  Dr.  Johnson,  continu- 
ing his  usual  warfare,  called  Mr.  Wak- 
ley  "  a  general  libeller,"  and  his  jour- 
nal "the  rejitile  press" — "a  mass  of 
ignorance  and  imbecility,"  and  the  arti- 
cle then  before  him,  a  "  composition  of 
mud  and  blood  f ." 

In  .\iigust  1K3(),  Dr.  Johnson  and 
^Ir.  Wakby  met  at  the  iiKpiest  on  ^liss 
C'ashin. 

Ill  Sejitcmber  1H:)1),  Dr.  Johnson  be- 
gan to  prai.sc  Mr.  Wakley,  compliment- 
ing him  on  the  excellence  of  his  temper, 
and    on   having   "  brought   reason   and 

•  It  In  |irolial)lr,  from  the  ahoTt,  tb.it  tlio  Icllcru 
of  Chiron  liave  not  been  fonjottcii  l>y  our  tontom- 
pornry.  W'v  are  Tree  tu  iimfi-KS  »i'  du  mil  know 
wlio  (.'liiriMi  umk;  lint  iir  ilnl  not  eilil  tlie  Uaivttu 
when  Ills  li'ttcm  lO'pciired.— Ki>.  (iv/. 

t  .Mtd.CblrurBicil  Itcylcw,  vul.  >iii.  p.  4rj-4. 
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tnitli  to  bear  with  irresistible  impulse 
on  sophistry ,"  &c. ;  "  strongly"  advis- 
iug  him  as  a  friend,  "  to  contest  the 
next  Westminster  election  with  Sir  F. 
Burdett  *." 

In  November  1830,  Dr.  Johnson,  de- 
sirous of  getting  up  a  subscription  for 
Mr.  Wakley,  sent  him  .£5 ;  which  the 
latter  duly  acknowledged,  as,  "  from  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  it  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to  his  feel- 
ings f." 

Thus,  up  to  August  1830,  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Wakley  never  men- 
tioned each  other  but  in  tenns  of  the 
bitterest  invective  ;  since  September 
1830,  ("  one  little  montli !  ")  they  have 
never  spoken  of  each  other  but  in  terms 
of  conunendation.  Now  we  shall  not 
repeat  our  offence  by  saying  that  the 
Doctor  made  any  "  overtures,"  or  that 
there  was  any  "  an-angement "  be- 
tween the  parties;  we  prefer  supposing 
that  the  change  which  took  place  in 
both  at  this  particular  juncture  ^^as 
purely  accidental ;  or  that  the  "  sweet 
sympathy"  between  them  was  one  of 
those  simultaneous  movements  which 
are  said  sometimes  to  occur  in  conge- 
nial souls,  but  which  ordinary  mortals 
are  incapable  of  appreciating. 


LETTER  FROM  DR.  GREGORY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  the  editorial  article  of  your  last  num- 
ber, headed  "  Westminster  Medical  So- 
ciety—  the  Ballot,"  I  find  my  name 
introduced,  coupled  with  the  following 
remark  : — "  Tiie  accusation  in  which 
they  (the  speakers)  rung  the  chang-es, 
consisted  in  this — that  the  Doctor  had 
supported  the  "  one  Faculty"  scheme  in 
the  committee,  and  opposed  it  in  the 
society;  which  accusation  we  presume 
to  be  true,  because  Dr.  Gregory  sat  dur- 

♦  Medico-Cbirurgical  Keview,  vol.  xiii.  p.  572. 
and  574.  i-         ' 

t  Lancet,  lfc30-l,  page  253. 


ing  (he  whole  evening  a  model  of  pa- 
tient sufferance,  witijout  once  denying 
what  w  as  imputed  to  him,  and  without 
attempting  to  answer  the  exuberant  ora- 
tory of  his  accusers." 

The  logic  of  this  passage  is,  I  confess, 
quite  thrown  away  upon  me.  Accord- 
ing* to  this  reasoning,  a  gentleman  is  to 
be  presumed  guilty  of  any  and  every 
charge  brought  against  him,  becaiisc  he 
does  not  re])ly  to  it.  I  should  have  ex- 
pected better  things  frona  the  author  of 
that  admirable  expose  of  the  inconsis- 
tencies of  the  Editor  of  the  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Review,  which  adorned  a  re- 
cent number. 

You  have  taken  so  much  interest  in 
the  late  proceedings  of  the  Westminster 
Medical  Society,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
I  should  tell  you,  that  the  business  of 
the  society  on  Saturday,  Jan.  4th,  w  as 
to  decide  "  whether  certain  acts  of  the 
society  were,  or  weie  not,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  so- 
ciety." If  any  observations  of  mine 
could  have  elucidated  that  very  simple 
question,  they  should  have  been  made  ; 
but  I  trust  I  knew  too  well  the  duties  of 
a  member,  to  permit  myself  to  be  drawn 
Into  a  discussion  wholli/  foreign  to  the 
business  of  the  evening-;  and  even  if, 
for  the  edification  of  the  curious,  I  had 
waived  this  laudable  custom,  the  most 
unlikely  time  I  should  have  chosen  for 
such  a  display  would  have  been  when  I 
was  acting  as  President  of  the  meeting. 
I  was  elected  President  of  the  society 
for  the  second  time  (an  honour  unprece- 
dented, I  believe,  in  the  annals  of  the 
society),  because  it  was  thought  that  my 
experience  might  assist  in  conducting 
the  society  safely  through  the  stormy 
session  wliich  was  even  then  anticipated. 
T  should  have  made  an  ill  return  to  the 
society  for  such  a  compliment,  if,  on  the 
first  occasion  when  self  was  involved,  I 
had  forgotten  the  rules  of  debate,  and 
perverted  the  functions  of  a  chairman. 

So  much,  sir,  for  the  time  and  place 
of  meeting  the  accusation  :  now  for  the 
accusation  itself.  I  am  charged,  you 
Say,  by  certain  speakers  in  the  West- 
mmster  Medical  Society,  with  (and  what 
is  more  to  the  puq^ose,  I  am  reputed  by 
the  Editor  of  a  journal  of  high  and  well- 
merited  reputation,  to  be  guilty  of) 
"  having  supported  the  '  one  Faculty' 
scheme  in  the  committee,  and  opposed  it 
in  the  society."  Now,  sir,  to  this  I  re- 
ply, that  the  "one  Faculty"  scheme 
was  never  discussed  in  the  committee  of 
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tlie  society  at  all.  This,  liowevcr,  I  al- 
low, is  a  mere  technical  objection.  Wliat 
you  probably  meant  to  say  when  you 
presuuied  upon  the  truth  of  the  accusa- 
tion was,  that  I  had,  in  Dr.  James  So- 
nicrville's  drawing'-rooni,  at  a  private 
meetin^j-  of  a  few  g-entleinon,  members 
of  tlie  Westminster  ^ledical  Society,  on 
Friday  evei)in<jf,  Nov.  22d,  18.33,  said  or 
done  somethinjj-  which  certain  gentle- 
men considered  to  be  inconsistent  with 
wliat  I  said  or  did  in  the  society  on  Sa- 
turday December  7th,  of  the  same  year. 

What  I  said  in  the  society  on  the  lat- 
ter cveniu"'  has  been  fully  reported.  I 
have  not  Tiitlierto  been  in  the  habit  of 
repeating-  what  passes  at  private  tea- 
])arties;  but  if  it  is  considered  by  you 
j)roper  to  do  so,  I  siiall  be  most  happy 
to  (letail  even/  thiny  that  took  place  on 
that  occasion,  both  before  tea  was  brought 
up,  diirinijf  tea,  and  after  tea,  provided 
you  will  tlo  two  things  :  1st,  obtain  the 
sanction  of  all  the  gentlemen  present  (a 
list  of  wiiom  can  be  furnished  by  Dr. 
James  Somerville,  at  whose  invitation  I 
attended),  to  tlie  i)iil)Iication  of  such 
]troceedings  ;  and,  2dly,  that  you  obtain 
thiir  written  sanction  to  the  ])ublication 
of  all  that  took  place  that  night,  both 
willi  reference  to  the  celebrated  eighth 
re.solution,  and  to  those  which  preceded 
and  followed  it. 

\\'lien  all  this  has  been  done,  you  will 
be  belter  able  to  judge  whether  "  the 
accusation  against  me  be  true,"  than  by 
presuming  upon  my  silence  while  I  was 
in  the  ciiair,  and  during  the  discussion 
of  a  subject  which  had  no  reference 
w  hatever  to  me,  or  to  my  consistencies. 
I  remain,  sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

George  GuECiORY. 

31,  Wiy mouth-street,  Jan.  13,  1834. 

[On  the  above  we  have  but  a  word  or 
two  to  say.  On  two  jtrevious  evenings 
Dr.  Gregory,  not  being  in  the  chair,  had 
am])le  opportunities  of  rebiitliiig  the 
charges  <if  his  opponents.  On  tiie  last 
occasion,   when   be  ])resi(led,   if  the  ini- 

ruitations  upon  himself  ucre  rele\ant, 
le  might  have  left  the  eliair  (es|)e(ially 
as  there  was  another  President  in  the 
room),  in  onler  to  re|tly;  and  if  they 
were  irrelevant,  he  ought  at  once  to 
have  stopped  the  speakers.  From  the 
tenor  of  Dr.  G.'s  letter,  we  trust  we  have 
been  wrong  in  "presuming"  that  the  alle- 
gation to  which  lie  refers  was  well  fdund- 
cd;  but  then  it  is  a  presumption  in  uliicli 


he  is  mistaken  if  bethinks  that  others  do 
not  participate.  With  respect  to  the  trans- 
action being  "  private,"  bis  accusers  have 
shewn  that  they  did  not  regard  it  in 
that  light, — why  then  should  be  observe 
any  such  delicacy  towards  them  ?  As 
to  the  rest,  our  only  limit  with  Dr.  G. 
as  chairman,  was,  that  his  good  na- 
ture, on  which  some  members  evidently 
presumed,  led  him  to  decline  exercising 
in  favour  of  himself  that  authority 
which  he  would,  we  are  certain,  have 
exerted  in  behalf  of  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  society — affording  them  the 
protccfion  which  he  disdained  to  claim 
for  himself — Eo.  Gaz.] 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

rXROLLING    OF    A    MVM.MV. 

The  theatre  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
was,  on  Thursday,  filled  to  excess  witli 
members  and  visitors — including, among 
the  latter,  several  dignitaries  of  the 
church  and  men  of  science  belonging 
to  different  professions — all  anxious  to 
witness  an  exhibition  which  was  an- 
nounced by  public  advertisement.  A 
mummy  was  to  be  unrolled  ;  and  the  one 
selected  for  the  occasion  turned  out  to  be 
a  very  fine  specimen,  which  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  College  since 
the  year  1820.  It  was  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Pettigrew,  we  believe,  that  the 
Council  consented  to  have  it  opened  ;  at 
all  events,  the  task  of  performing  the 
operation,  with  all  the  re(|uisitc  ceremo- 
nial, was  confided  to  that  pentleman. 
He  began  by  gi\ing  an  historical  sketch 
of  the  chief  facts  connected  with  the 
j)rocesses  of  embalming  and  mummifi- 
cation*: after  which,  he  adroitly  read 
ofl'  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  outer  ca.se. 
One  line  of  these  was  particularly  re- 
markable :  it  representeil  the  god  Osiris, 
seated  as  usual,  v>ith  his  sister  and  wife, 
Isis,  standing  behind  him;  while  their 
son,  Oriis,  was  leading  the  deceased  by 
the  hand  to  introduce  him  and  his  of- 
ferings to  his  father.  The  style  and 
titles  of  the  deceased  were  set  forth  in  a 
marginal  line  running  round  the  cover: 
they  were  in  the  Phonetic  character,  and 
im|died  that  here  was  "  Hcrsiesi,  the 
son  of  Naspihiniegori,  an  incense-bear- 

•  See,  on  thin  subject,  our  own  lucubration*  In 
this  jonriial,  vol.  vii.  y.'J^T. 
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inj'' priest  of  the  Temple  of  Aninioji,  at 
Thebes."  When  tlie  outer  covering-  had 
been  sufficiently  exhibited,  the  unrolling 
began.  The  bandages  were  abundant, 
and  very  ingeniously  ap])lied ;  they 
were  of  an  uniform  buff  colour  through- 
out. After  some  time,  the  legs  were  ex- 
tricated, but  they  were  not  yet  stripped  : 
they  were  found  to  be  still  further  en- 
veloped in  separate  rollers.  The  eyes 
proved  to  be  artificial.  But  at  this 
stage  of  the  process,  many  persons  pre- 
sent, who,  owing  to  the  crowd,  could 
not  get  a  sight  of  the  mummy,  were  en- 
abled to  perceive  by  their  olfactory  or- 
gans that  putrefaction  had  taken  place 
in  it,  in  spite  of  the  boasted  art  of  the 
Egyptians.  Horsiesi  was,  in  fact,  still 
an  incense-bearer!  The  unrolling  was 
presently  discontinued  :  the  bituminous 
matter,  indeed,  on  the  inmost  bandages, 
was  found  to  be  so  adherent  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  that  the  completion  of 
the  process  would  evidently  require  much 
time  and  trouble.  But  the  poor  priest 
was,  in  all  conscience,  sufficiently  ex- 
posed:  all  his  trappings  being  removed, 
there  he  lay,  a  miserable  withered  ob- 
ject, clothed  in  a  few  buff  rags.  Alas ! 
poor  Horsiesi  !  what  did  it  avail  thee  to 
be  thus  magnificently  mummified  2000 
years  ago;  when  all  thy  splendid  and 
sacred  hierogl)-])hics — not  even  the  amu- 
let on  thy  breast — could  prevent  thee 
from  being  caiTied  2000  miles  from 
home,  and  runnnaged  by  the  hands  of 
ruthless  strangers ! 


THE  LEECH-FISHERY. 

(Ill   a   Letter  from    u  French   Physician.) 


The  country  about  La  Brenne  is  per- 
haps the  most  uninteresting  in  France. 
The  people  are  miserable-looking,  the 
cattle  wretched,  the  fish  just  as  bad — 
but  the  leeches  are  admirable. 

If  ever  you  pass  through  La  Brenne, 
you  will  see  a  man,  pale,  and  straight- 
haired,  with  a  woollen  cap  on  his  head, 
and  his  legs  and  anus  naked  ;  he  «  alks 
along  the  borders  of  a  marsh,  among 
the  spots  left  dry  by  the  sunounding 
waters,  but  particularly  wherever  the 
vegetation  seems  to  preserve  the  subja- 
cent soil  undisturbed:  this  man  is  a 
leech-fisher.  To  see  him  from  a  dis- 
tance,— his  woc-begonc  aspect— his  hol- 


low eyes — his  livid  lips — his  singular 
gestures, — you  would  take  him  for  a 
patient  wiio  had  left  his  sick  bed  in  a 
fit  of  delirium.  If  you  observe  him 
every  now  and  then  raising-  his  legs, 
and  examining- them  one  after  the  other, 
you  might  suppose  him  a  fool ;  but  he 
is  an  intelligent  leech-fisher.  The 
leeches  attach  themselves  to  his  legs 
and  feet  as  he  moves  among  their 
haunts ;  be  feels  their  presence  from 
their  bite,  and  gathers  them  as  they 
cluster  about  the  roots  of  the  bullrusbes 
and  sea-weeds,  or  beneath  the  stones  co- 
vered with  green  and  gluey  moss.  Some 
repose  on  the  mud,  while  others  swivu 
about — but  so  slowly,  that  they  are  ea- 
sily gathered  with  the  hand.  In  a  fa- 
vourable season  it  is  possible,  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  hours,  to  stow  ten 
or  twelve  dozen  of  them  in  the  little 
bag  which  the  gatherer  carries  on  his 
shoulder.  Sometimes  you  w  ill  see  the 
leech-fisher  armed  with  a  kind  of  spear 
or  haqioon  :  w  ith  this  he  deposits  pieces 
of  decayed  animal  matter  in  places  fre- 
quented by  the  leeches ;  they  soon  ga- 
ther round  the  ])rey,  and  are  presently 
themselves  gathered  into  a  little  vessel 
half-full  of  water.  Such  is  the  leech- 
fishery  in  spring. 

In  summer,  the  leech  retires  into 
deeper  water;  and  the  fishers  have  then 
to  strip  themselves  naked,  and  walk  im- 
mersed up  to  the  chin.  Some  of  them 
have  little  rafts  to  go  upon ;  these 
rafts  are  made  of  twigs  and  rushes,  and 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  propel  them 
anion"-  the  weeds  and  aquatic  jalants. 
At  this  season,  too,  the  supply  in  the 
pools  is  scanty  ;  the  fisher  can  only  take 
the  few  that  swim  within  his  reach,  or 
those  that  get  entangled  in  the  structure 
of  his  raft. 

It  is  a  horrid  trade,  in  whatever  way- 
it  is  earned  on.  The  leech-gatherer  is 
constantly  more  or  less  in  the  water, 
breathing  fog  and  mist  and  fetid  odours 
from  the  marsh  ;  he  is  often  attacked 
with  ague,  catanhs,  and  rheumatism. 
Some  indulge  in  strong  liquors,  to  keep 
off  the  noxious  influence,  but  they  pay 
for  it  in  the  end  by  disorders  of  other 
kinds.  But  with  all  its  forbidding  pe- 
culiarities, the  leech- fishery  gives  eni- 
ploj'inent  to  many  hands  ;  iif  it  be  perni- 
cious, it  is  also  lucrative.  Besides  supply- 
ing all  the  neighbouring  pharmaciens, 
great  quantities  are  exported,  and  there 
are  regular  traders  engag-cd  lor  the  pur- 
pose.    Henri   Chartier  is  one  of  those 
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firrsniis;  ami  an  important  pcrsoiiajjc 
n'  is  M  lion  111'  comes  to  Mi'(>l)ee(],  or  its 
vicinity  ;  his  arrival  makes  (juite  a  fete — 
all  are  eag^er  to  greet  liim. 

Among  the  interesting  particnlai-s 
which  I  gatlicred  in  La  Brcnne  relative 
to  the  leech  trade,  T  may  mention  the 
following: — One  of  the  traders — what 
with  h:s  own  fisliing  and  that  of  his  eliil- 
<lren,  and  what  with  his  ac<)nisitii>ns  from 
the  carriers,  who  sell  quantities  secoud- 
kand — was  enabled  to  hoard  up  17,5(X) 
leeches  in  tiie  course  of  a  iew  months ; 
lie  ke])t  them  deposited  in  a  place 
where,  in  one  night,  they  all  became 
frozen  en  masse.  But  the  frost  does  not 
immediately  kill  them  ;  they  may  gene- 
rally be  thawed  into  life  again."  They 
easily,  indeed,  bear  very  hard  usage. 
I  am  told  by  one  of  the  carriers,  that  he 
can  pack  them  as  closely  as  he  pleases 
in  the  moist  sack  which  he  ties  oehind 
liis  saddle;  and  sometimes  he  stows  his 
<l<»ak  and  bools  on  top  of  the  sack.  The 
trader  buys  his  leeches  pile  niele,  big 
and  little,  green  and  black — all  the 
same;  but  he  afterwards  sorts  them  for 
the  market.  Those  are  generally  ac- 
counted the  best  which  are  of  a  green 
ground,  with  yellow  stripes  along  the 
htu\y. — (wozette  des  Hopitaiix. 
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Strangulated  Femoral  Hernia  —  OjKration  — 
Recovery. 

Mary  Booth,  aet.  12,  married,  no  tJiildren, 
admitted  into  tlie  Middlesex  Hospital,  un- 
der Sir  t'liarks  Mell,  Tliiirsdav  iiioriiini;:, 
December  l!»tli,  willi  femoral  lieniia  of  the 
left  side.  Slic  states  that  she  has  lieen 
"subject  to  rupture"  for  two  years,  wlieu 
it  first  came  down,  and  was  re<luced  in  tiiis 
hospital.  She  has  worn  a  truss  since  tliat 
time.  At  seven  o'clock  on  the  i>revious 
cveiiinj^,  after  some  unusual  exertion,  it 
a^in  eainc  down.  Feeliiip;  alarmed,  after 
a  few  hours  had  elapsed,  slie  sent  for  a 
medical  practitioner,  who,  not  l)ein,cf  able 
to  re<hiee  it,  recommended  her  to  come  to 
tlie  iiospital.  I'pon  admission,  there  was 
a  little  ]paiu  in  the  abdiuneu,  some  trillini^ 
sickness,  and  distress  aliout  the  eounte- 
naiiee.  The  lieniiawas  not  tense,  and  did 
not  yield  in  tlie  smallest  deijree  to  tlie 
taxis.  The  w  arin-bath  was  employed,  and 
bleediuK  <'i'  deliijiiium  at  the  .same  tinie, 
but  without  success.  An  enema  was  also 
siibseipiently  ^iven,  which  l>rouj;lit  away  a 
fi'4-ulent  inotiiMi,  without,  howe\er,  redue 


ing  the  size  of  the  hernial  tumor.  At 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  day  of  admission, 
eighteen  hours  from  the  time  the  gut  came 
down,  a  consultation  was  held,  aii<l  the 
o])eralion  performed  without  further  delay. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  in  the  first 
steps  of  the  operation  :  the  stricture  v.a.s 
very  small,  so  that  a  great  deal  of  care 
was  reipiisite.  The  sac  was  opened,  when 
some  fluid  escaped.  The  precaution  was  now- 
taken  to  draw  do\vn  a  large  portion  ofintes- 
tine,for  the  ])ur])ose  of  relieving,as  it  were, 
the  strangulated  knuckle.  The  cresccntie 
arch  was  divided,  and  the  tumor  returned. 
I'jKui  examination  it  was  found,  however, 
that  instead  of  being  within,  it  was  with- 
out the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  so  that  it 
was  necessary  to  draw  the  intestine  back 
through  the  opening.  The  finger  was  now 
inserted,  and  the  neck  of  the  sac  was 
found  gra-sping  the  intestine  firmly.  After 
some  trouble,  this  was  divided,  "and  the 
ma.ss  returned.  There  was  some  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  the  surgeons  whether  the 
intestine  should  be  returned,  in  conse- 
ijuenee  of  its  having  suflered  considenibly 
from  strangulation.  The  colour  was  of  a 
deep  purple,  and  it  felt  thickened  and  soft- 
ish;  in  one  part,  certainly,  though  small 
in  extent,  it  was  rather  of  a  brownish  cast. 
After  the  operation  \vas  over,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  scro-sanguineous  fluid  escaped  from 
the  wound,  evidently  coming  from  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  The  parts  were 
now  carefully  dressed,  and  the  v\-oinan 
])laced  comfortably  in  bed,  being  exhausted 
from  the  jiain  of  the  operation.  After  an 
hour  had  elajised,  an  aperient  injection 
was  administered,  w  liicli,  not  returning  by 
;3  r.  -M.  ol.  rieini  5vj.  tr.  senna?  5iv.  were 
given. 

10  P..M. — Quiet;  less  jiain  in  abdomen  ; 
no  sickness ;  one  feculent  motion  has 
passed,  thin  and  Aetid ;  pulse  «»(>,  not 
altered  in  character. 

Ilab.  C'alom.  gr.  ij.  Ojiii  Pulv.  gr. :],  Itis. 

"iOtli. — As])ect  favourable;  somee<imfort 
able  slcej)  towanls  morning;  two  natural 
motions  during  the  night;  puise  !»(>,  a  little 
hard;  abdoiiun  a  little  tense,  and  some 
j)aiu  on  ])ressure  below  the  umbilicus, — 
this  is  increased  u]<>n  coughing,  and  when 
the  bowels  are  moved. 

Hirud.  X.  abdomini,  et  postea  fotus. 
Olci  Rieini  J.ss.     Vespere,  rep.  pi  I. 

21st.— Since  the  last  rejiort,  the  inilse 
has  become  more  rapid:  it  is  110,  and 
sliarj).  Has  hail  sevend  attacks  of  j)aiii  in 
the  abdomen. 

Rep.  Pil.  ct  Hirud.  xx.  abdoin. 

Shcc«mtinued  to  get  worse  during  the  day 
and  f(dlowiiig  night;  the  pulse  iiicivased 
iu  i>ower,  and  became  m  iiv  ;  the  abdomen 
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full  and  more  painful ;  and  skin  hot ;  rest- 
less during  the  night ;  and  eountenancc 
not  so  good.     The  leeehes  were  repeated. 

At  10  A.M.,  22d,  the  catamenia  made 
their  appearanee,  and  from  that  time  all 
the  suspicious  symptoms  began  to  subside ; 
the  pulse  became  less  bard  and  frequent; 
the  abdomen  lost  its  tension  and  pain ;  and 
the  countenance  improved. 

24th.— The  bowels  having  been  purged 
the  last  24  hours,  the  pills  were  omitted. 
She  was  allowed  to  take  arrow  root,  sago, 
&c.  Wound  dressed,  and  looking  healthy. 
Although  there  are  now  no  symptoms  to 
indicate  danger,  yet  the  patient  cannot  be 
considered  safe;  "there  was  doubtful  active 
disease  going  on  in  the  abdomen,  which 
has  yielded  "apparently,  in  part,  to  the 
judicious  treatment  employed,  but  also  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  timely  appearance 
of  the  menstrual  secretion. 

Severe  Compound  Fracture  of  the  Leg — Ampu- 
tation — Recovery. 

Mary  Hannell,  set.  70,  tliin,  but  appa- 
rently healthy,  was  admitted  into  the  hos- 
pitalj  under  Mr.  Arnott,  November  20th. 
She  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  had 
been  run  over  by  a  stage  coach,  the  wheels 
of  which  passed  over  the  right  leg  and  the 
left  foot.  The  right  tibia  and  fibula  were 
projecting  through  the  skin,  fractured  in 
several  places.  There  was  also  considera- 
ble hsemorrhage  from  the  large  lacerated 
wound.  The  injury  sustained  by  the  left 
foot  was  fracture  of  some  of  the  metatarsal 
bones.  The  woman  was  veiy  unruly  and 
boisterous,  kicking  her  leg  aljout,  and  de- 
claring that  the  bones  were  not  broken, 
consequently  she  would  not  submit  to 
amputationj  which  was  proposed  by  the 
surgeon.  The  friends,  however,  having 
consented  to  the  operation,  and  it  being 
thought  prudent  by  the  other  surgeons,  it 
was  performed,  vi  et  armis,  three  hours  from 
the  time  of  her  admission.  There  was 
not  much  difficulty  attending  the  opera- 
tion, the  patient  being  firmly  held  down 
by  the  assistants.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  secure  only  three  vessels,  as  there  was 
but  little  hjemorrhage. 

The  patient  was  then  put  into  a  ward 
by  herself,  and  an  opiate  administered.  In 
the  course  of  about  two  hours  she  became 
tolerably  quiet,  and  slept  the  greater  part 
of  the  night.  The  next  morning  the 
dressings  were  removed,  in  consequence  of 
some  hasmorrhage  which  occurred,  and 
three  other  vessels,  which  did  not  pour  out 
their  blood  at  the  time  of  the  operation, 
tied. 

21st.— During  the  whole  of  the  day  the 
system  was  much  depressed,  pulse  feeble, 
and  countenance  haggard.  It  became 
necessary  to  give  some  stimulant:  wine 
was  allowed  with  caution,  aiTow  root,  and 


beef  tea.  This  treatment  was  continued, 
with  but  little  else,  and  the  patient  gra- 
dually improved.  The  following  note  was 
made  December  4th. 

Going  on  well  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  stump  is  dressed  every  day,  and  look- 
ing perfectly  healthy.  The  woman  is  calm 
in  her  mind,  and  expresses  herself  with 
much  gratitude. 

Dec.  20th. — The  ligatures  have  all  come 
away,  and  the  stump  healing  rapidly. 
Health  and  strength  as  perfect  as  before. 
The  injury  of  the  left  leg  is  going  on  well. 


EDINBURGH  COLLEGE  OF  SUR- 
GEONS, ON  ST.  ANDREW'S  DE- 
GREES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  TAKE  the  liberty  of  transmitting  to  you, 
for  your  information  as  Editor  of  the  Lon- 
don Medical  Gazette,  a  copy  of  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Roj-al  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  Edinburgh,  regarding  the  regula- 
tions recently  issued  by  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew's,  for  conferring  degrees  in  me- 
dicine and  surgery  *. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Campbell, 
President. 
Edinburgh,  9tli  Jan.  1834. 

There  having  been  submitted  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh 
an  authenticated  copy  of  "  Regulations  for 
granting  Medical  Degrees,  by  the  Senatus 
Aeademicus  of  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drew's," of  date  9th  December,  1833 ;  it  was 
resolved : — 

1st,  That  the  College  experience  much 
surprise  in  learning  that  an  arrangement 
has  been  entered  into  between  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrew's  and  certain  members 
of  their  own  body — engaged  in  teaching 
different  branches  of  medical  science,  in 
Edinburgh, — for  conferring,  in  name  of 
that  Lhiiversity,  degrees  in  surgeiy  as  well 
as  in  medicine. 

2d,  That  the  College  cannot  but  regard 
this  novel  assumption,  on  the  part  of  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's,  of  a  right  to 
confer  degrees  in  surgery,  though  not  pos- 
sessing in  their  own  body  a  single  professor 
in  that  branch  of  science,  as  being  wholly 
uncalled  for  by  any  considerations  of  pub- 
lic expediency  or  utility;  — as  a  violation  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  this  College ; — 


•  A  copy  of  the  regulations  referred  to  will  be 
found  in  our  number  for  Dec.  21,  18S3,  p.  462. — 
Ed.  Gaz. 


COLOUR  OF  THE  GUMS  IN   AGUfi. 
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and  as  calculated,  in  as  far  as  a  smaller 
extent  of  education  is  demanded  of  can- 
didates for  that  dccrree,  than  for  the 
diploma  of  the  College,  to  impede  the  ex- 
ertions which  this  College  have  for  many 
years  been  making,  to  raise  tlie  (|ualifica- 
tions  of  those  who  receive  their  license. 

3d,  That,  in  issuing  at  the  present  time 
a  new  code  of  regulations  for  conferring 
degrees  in  medicine  and  surgery,  the  Sena- 
t»s  Academicus  of  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's  appear  to  have  altogether  over- 
looked the  opinion  so  decidedly  expressed 
by  the  late  Royal  Commissioners  for  visit- 
ing the  ^'niver^itics  and  Colleges  of  Scot- 
land, viz.:— That  the  pos.scsslon  of  this 
privilege  by  I'nivcrsities,  circumstanced  as 
theirs  is,  is  "  inconsistent  with  sound  prin- 
ciple; and  that  the  exercise  of  it,  while  it 
is  directly  opi)osed  to  the  interest  of  the 
public,  can  be  jjroductive  neither  of  credit 
nor  legitimate  benefit  to  those  establish- 
ments." 

Ith,  That  the  College,— independently 
<»f  the  doubts  they  entertain  as  to  the  right 
of  a  University  to  delegate  any  part  of  its 
duties  or  privileges  to  persons  unconnected 
with  it, — cannot  but  consider  it  as  an  un- 
heard of  and  unwarrantable  aggression  in 
one  University,  to  establish  an  cxaniini'ig 
board,  chiefly  constituted  of  persons  resid- 
ing at  the  seat  of  another;  and  to  api)oint 
to  that  board,  teachers  necessarily  eniragcd 
in  rival  comi)etition  with  the  professors  of 
their  sister  institution. 

5th,  That  the  College  cannot  overlook 
the  coincidence  in  time  between  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  new  ctxle  <if  regulations 
by  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  the 
announcement  of  certain  exten.sions  of  the 
cour.se  of  study  required  by  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  from  candidates  for  its  me- 
dical degree  ;  nor  fail  to  perceive,  in  this 
instance,  a  practical  exemplification  of  the 
difficulty  which  (in  the  want  of  any  gene- 
ral system  of  nu-dical  legislation)  must  al- 
waysattend  the  eflorts  ofpuljlic  l)o:irds,  to 
extend  and  improve  the  education  of  those 
on  whom  they  confer  testimonials  ;  viz.  the 
possibility  of  the  same  titles  and  erpial 
privileges  being  obtained  from  other  boards 
on  a  smaller  amount  of  <|ualifieations. 

<Jth,  That  the  College,  feeling,  as  they 
necessarily  do,  a  warm  interest  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  University  of  Udinburgli,  and 
in  the  respectability"  of  its  medical  gra- 
duates, conceive  them.selves  called  oii  to 
express,  upon  the  present  occasion,  the 
satisfactiim  they  have  derived  from  the 
progressive  extension  of  the  course  of  study 
prescribed  l)y  that  University  to  candidates 
for  its  medical  degree,  so  as  to  insure  that 
its  holders  shall,  in  rcspeet  of  education 
and  acquirements,  l>e  worthy  of  the  dignity, 
and  of  their  connexion  with  the  institu- 


tion— measures  that  could  not  fail  to  be 
the  more  agreeable  to  the  College,  from 
being  so  completely  in  unison  with  those 
which  they  have  themselves  pursued  in 
framing  regulations  for  candidates  for 
their  diploma. 

7th,  That  it  is  to  the  College  a  source  of 
much  regret,  that  any  members  of  their 
own  body  should  have  engaged  in  a  scheme 
for  conferring  surgical  degrees  prejudicial 
to  the  rights,  liberties.andjirivileges  of  the 
College,  which,  on  admissicni  into  it,  they 
bound  themselves  faithfully  to  maintain 
and  defend,— and  which  scheme,  if  it 
operate  at  all,  must  be  injurious  to  those 
interests  which  they  at  the  .same  time 
undertook  to  promote  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power. 

8th,  That  a  dutiful  and  loyal  address 
be  presented  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent 
Majesty,  praying  that,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  power  of  superintendence  over  the 
Universities  which  the  constitnii' n  has 
placed  in  the  crown,  he  will  be  giaeionslv 
pleased  to  interdict  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's  from  all  further  i)roccedings  in 
this  matter.till  the  re])ort  i)re'ent',d  to  His 
Majesty  by  the  late  Koyal  Comniis  ioners 
for  Visiting  the  I'nivcrsities  and  Colleges 
of  Scotland,  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
sidered by  His  Majesty's  advisers. 
By  o"rder  of  the  Royal  College, 

John  Campbki.l,  M.D. 
President. 

Surgeons'  Hall,  Edinburgh, 
4th  January,  1834. 


COLOUR  OF  THE  GUMS  IN  A<UIE. 


Doctor  BoNonuEN,  u  ho  has  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  treating  ague  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Minden,  has  observed,  that 
when  the  fits  have  been  stopped  bv  means 
of  bark,  sulphate  of  quinine,  o'r  other 
medicines,  tiiere  is  always  danger  of  re- 
lapse, as  long  as  the  edge  of  the  gums, 
where  they  are  in  contact  with  the  teeth, 
continues  to  present  a  dark-red  venous  aji- 
l)earance.  This  state  of  the  gums,  de- 
pending on  vemms  congestion,  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  congested  state  of  the  in- 
ternal organs,  and  where  it  is  not  obscrveii, 
the  ])raetitioneris  aware  that  he  has  to  treat 
a  case  that  will  readily  yield  to  mcflieinc. 
After  the  paroxysms  have  been  stopped  by 
suli)hate  of  qufnine,  if  this  state  of  the 
gums  continues,  it  will  be  neces.sary  to 
guard  against  a  relajjse,  by  giving  oeca 
sional  doses  of  the  febrifuge  for  at  least 
three  weeks.  When,  notwithstaniling 
these  precautions,  the  face  retains  the 
aguish  paleness,  and  tlie  edges  of  the  gums 
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continue  livid,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  muriatcd  tincture  of 
iron.  Dr.  B.  observes,  that  this  symptom 
is  simulated  by  the  gums,  when  their  edges 
areunhealthv.'in  consequence  of  the  accu- 
mulation oCiartSir.—Hecher's Medical  Jmirn. 
and  Dublin  Journal. 


been  successfully  employed.     By  A.  Turn- 
bull,  M.D. 

In  the  press,  Pathological  and  Surgical 
Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 
By  B.  C.  Brodie,  Esq.  V.P.R.S.,  Serjeant- 
Surgeon  to  the  King,  and  Surgeon  to  St. 
George's  Hospital.  Third  edition,  revised, 
altered,  and  enlarged. 


NOTE  FROM  BIR.  H.  J.  JOHNSON.       WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortality,  Jan.  14, 1834. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  your  number  for  the  4th  of  January  of 
the  "present  year,  you  have  alluded  to  an 
article  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review, 
published  afier  the  death  of  the  lamented 
Dr.  Dill.  You  have  attributed  that  article 
to  Dr.  James  Johnson,  or  at  all  events  you 
bare  hinted  such  a  suspicion.  I  beg  to  in- 
form you  that  the  article  was  written  by 
me.  Dr.  Johnson  certainly  did  not  see  it 
prior  to  its  publication,  and  possibly  did 
not  read  it  afterwards. — I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  James  Johnson. 

8,  Suffolk-Place,  Jan.  14,  1834. 

[The  article,  the  authorship  of  which 
formed  the  subject  of  our  inquiry,  was  the 
one  which  Dr.  J.  Johnson  attributed  to  Dr. 
Dill — mistakenly,  as  we  proved,  and  as  he 
lias  since  confessed.  In  what  manner  Dr. 
J.  Johnson  betters  his  position  by  getting 
his  son  to  acknowledge  himself  the  author 
of  one  of  the  many  passages  we  quoted,  we 
confess  ourselves  quite  at  a  loss  to  discover. 
—Ed.  Gaz.] 


M.  DUPUYTREN. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  in  Paris, 
that  the  health  of  M.  Dupuytren  has  been 
completelif  re-Bitablished.  He  embarked  at 
Leghorn  on  the  16th  ult.,  for  Naples. 


NEW  MEDICAL  WORK. 

A   Series  of  Chemical  Tables.     By  R. 
Warrington.     Oblong,  3s.  cloth. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published.  An  In- 
vestigation into  the  Remarkable  Medicinal 
Eftects  resulting  from  the  External  Appli- 
cation of  Veratria.  Illustrated  by  cases  of 
Affections  of  the  Heart,  Tic  Douloureux, 
Kheumatism,  Dropsy,  Sec.  in  which  it  has 
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Age  and  Debility 

Ajjoplexy       .        .  o 

Asthma          .        .  7 

Cancer           .         .  1 

Childbirth     .        .  3 

Consumption         .  f)9 

Convulsions           .  29 

Croup    ...  3 
Dentition  or  Teething  2 

Dropsy           .         .  14 

Dropsy  on  the  Brain  10 

Fever     ...  6 

Fever,  Scarlet      .  8 

Fever,  Typhus      .  1 

Fistula           .         .  1 

Gout      .        .         .  1 

Haemorrhage        .  1 

Hernia            .         .  1 

Hooping-Cough    .  4 


Inflammation 

24 

Uo«  els  &. Stomach 

2 

Krain 

4 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

8 

Insanity 

1 

J.iver,  diseased 

1 

Blcasles         .         . 

1« 

Jlortificafioii 

3 

Paralysis 

t; 

Scrofula 

1 

Small-Pox     . 

(i 

Sore    Throat     and 

(iuinsey     . 

1 

Thrush 

2 

Tumor 

2 

Venereal 

1 

Unknown  Causes 

2 

Stil  born 

14 

Decrease  of  Burials,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  week 
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Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latilude  51°  37'  32"  N. 
Longitude  0°  .j'  51"  W.  of  Greenwich. 


Jan.  1834. 

THERMOMKTEri. 

Baromktkr. 

Thursday  .    9 

from  3^  tc 

4', 

29  33  to  29-23 

Friday    .  .  10 

37 

43 

2906 

29-04 

Saturday  .  1 1 

36 

49 

29-26 

29  38 

Sunday  .  .  12 

39 

47 

i9  16 

29  08 

Monday .  .  13 

36 

47 

29  30 

29  38 

Tuesday.  .  14 

37 

51 

29  34 

29  30 

Wednesday  15 

35 

60 

29  28 

29-41 

Prevailing  wind,  S.W. 

Generally  cloudy,  with  frequent  rain. 

Kain  fallen,  1  inch,  and  "225  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


Erratum. — The  accidental  transposi- 
tion of  a  line  in  our  account  of  the  West- 
minster Society  last  week,  must  have  made 
the  passage  unintelligible  to  those  who  did 
not  discover  the  nature  of  the  mistake. 
The  words  constituting  the  28th  line  from 
the  top  of  the  first  column,  p.  568 — viz. 
"  that  they  represent  the  senseQ.)  of  the" — 
ought  to  have  formed  the  39th  line,  in- 
tervening between  tliC  words  "  simplicity" 
and  "  profession :"  the  continuous  reading 
running  thus  — "  and  say  (for  we  have 
heard  them  do  so  in  pure  simplicity)  that 
they  represent  these«se(!)  of  the  profession." 

W.  WiLso.v,  Printer,  57, Skinner-Street,  Londi>n. 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  25,  1834. 


LECTURES 

ON   THB 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  tlie  JmiuIoh  llo.-^pilul, 

Bv  Francis  II.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lectire  XV'I. 

l)EMO\STRATIOX  OF  THE  GRAVID 
UTERUS. 

Of  the  f«ptal  ni)pen<laijes  —  all  of  tlicm 
liii;lil_v  t'ssential  towards  the  well-hcin!?  of 
tlif  ovum,  c'illier  at  the  early  or  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  intrauterine  life — tlie 

PLACENTA 

is  perhaps  the  most  important; — the  me- 
dium of  eommunieation  between  tlie  mo- 
ther and  her  infant — the  organ  through 
whose  means  life  is  sustained,  nourish- 
inenl  s)ip])lied,  and  growth  perfeeted. 

Aiuitnmiad  <lesni])liiiii. —  The  name  ]>la- 
cenla  was  liorrowed  from  the  Latins, 
and  sigiiifii'd  in  their  language  a  eake ; 
it  was  adn|)ted  from  its  shai)e.  It  eo)i- 
sists  in  a  flat,  s])ongy,  irregiilarly-eireu- 
lar  mass,  eomposed  entirely  of  fcrtal  ves- 
sels—  the  rauiifications  of  the  umhilieal 
arteries  and  \eins,  which  are  eonneeli-d 
togetlKT  l)y  louse  cellular  substance.  It  is 
described  as  being  alxtut  a  span  in  dia- 
meter—thai  is,  front  eight  to  ten  inclus  ; 
and  about  one  inch  in  tiiickness  at  the 
ihickest  ]>art,  wh<re  the  umbilical  vessels 
enter  its  substance,  gradually  boeoming 
thinner  towards  its  edges.  h  generally 
weighs  lYoni  a  pound  to  a  jiound  and  a 
half,  but  \aries  considerably,  its  bulk  l)c- 
ing  prinei])ally  intlucnced  by  the  si/e  of 
the  child,  — Minu'tiints,  however,  dc])cndent 
on  irri'i^ularitics  liavin;;  taken  place  in  its 
own    growth,   probably   the  elbet   of   (lis 
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eased  action.  It  has  been  su])posed  ti> 
possess  absorbents;  and  Sir  E.  Ilonie  and 
Mr.  Bauer,  by  the  aid  of  strong  magnil'y- 
ing  glasses,  b;.lieved  tbey  had  detected 
nerves.  I  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy 
myself  as  to  the  presence  either  of  nerves 
or  absorbents  in  this  organ ;  an<l  most 
pliysiologists  deny  their  existence.  If  it 
possessed  absorbents,  they  would  surely  be 
evident  to  the  eye;  and  a  strong  argument 
against  their  being  nerves  is  the  fact,  that 
no  i>ain  is  felt  by  the  child  on  the  division 
of  the  funis. 

It  has  two  faces :  the  one  Artal,  next 
the  embryo  ;  the  other  maternal,  in  appo. 
sition  to  the  uterus.  It  is  covered  on  the 
frrtal  face  by  the  chorion  and  amnion,  and 
on  the  niaternal  by  the  dccidua.  The 
fa'tal  surface  has,  therefore,  a  smooth 
glistening  ai>i)earance,  which  it  obtains 
from  the  two  first-named  membranes; 
these  are  raised  into  numerous  dark- 
eidoured  ridges,  radiating  unevenly  from 
near  the  centre,  and  becoming  less  evident 
as  they  approach  the  edge;  ]iroduccd  by  the 
divisions  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  before 
they  dip  into,  and  bury  themselves  in  the 
substance  of  the  nuiss.  As  these  some- 
what serpentine  eminences  are  vessels,  and 
the  largest  of  them  veins,  the  deepness  of 
their  colour  dei)ends  on  the  contained 
blood  shining  through  their  coats,  and  the 
transparent  membranes  covering  them. 
The  nuiternal  surface  presents  a  very  dif- 
ferent as]>cet ;  invested  with  the  opaiim-, 
lloeenlent,  fibrous  di'cidua,  it  jjuts  on  a 
flesh v  look,  and  is  divided  by  sulci  into  a 
niun^)er  of  irregularly-sha]icd  lobes.  Each 
of  these  lobes  is  foruu'd  by  the  ramitica- 
tions  of  one  branch  of  the  umbilical  arte- 
ries and  veins,  (U(  their  first  splitting  ;  and 
the  vessels  of  one  anastonu>se  l)iit  very  int- 
perfectlv,  if  at  all,  with  those  of  its  niigh- 
bour.  Thedecidu(Uis  mend>rane  is  carried 
continiuuisly  over  friun  one  lobe  to  the 
other,  like  the  arachnoid  over  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain;  and  docs  not  penetrate 
i)elweeu  thcui  into  the  placental  structure, 
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as  William  Hunter  supposed,  who  de- 
scribes it  "  not  a  simple  thin  membrane 
exjiaiuled  over  the  surface  of  the  part,  but 
producing^  a  thousand  irregular  processes 
which  pervade  the  substance  of  the  pla- 
centa, as  deep  as  the  chorion  or  inner 
surface ;  and  are  every  where  so  blended 
aud  entangled  with  the  ramiiications  of 
the  umbilical  system,  that  no  anatomist 
will,  perhaps,  be  able  to  discover  the  na- 
ture of  their  union." 

This  prejiaration  [presenting  it]  is  one 
lobe  beautifully  injected ;  and  you  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  minute  divisions 
of  the  vessels,  divested  of  their  connecting 
cellular  structure.  It  was  prepared  by 
being  immersed  in  muriatic  acid,  so  as  to 
destroy  a  great  part  of  the  animal  sub- 
stance. 

For  the  last  fifty  years,indeed,  it  has  been 
the  custom  of  anatomists — blindly  follow- 
ing previously-inculcated  doctrines,  with- 
out duly  observing  for  themselves — to  con- 
sider the  placenta  as  actually  composed  of 
two  diflerent  structures,  and  to  describe  it 
as  divisible  into  ay'afa/and  maternal  portion. 
The  Hunters  originated  this  opinion ;  and 
it  was  a  dispute  regarding  the  priority  of 
this  supposed  discovery  that  dissolved  those 
ties  of  affection  and  interest  which  had 
bound  together  these  two  illustrious  bro- 
thers from  almost  the  earliest  period  of 
their  life. 

Theories  regarding  the  uiero-placental  circu- 
liition. — It  is  indisputably  prov^ed  that  the 
salubrious  change  which  the  fcetal  blood 
undergoes  is  accomplished  in  the  jjlacental 
mass;  but  the  immediate  mode  has  given 
rise  to  much  difference  of  opinion.  It  has 
been  explained  on  four  principles.  Some 
physiologists  contend  that  there  is  a  direct 
communication  between  the  mother  and 
the  foetus,  by  means  of  continuous  vessels ; 
others,  that  the  mother's  blood  passes  by 
absorption  into  the  foetal  system ;  others 
again,  that  the  maternal  blood  is  poured 
into  certain  sinuosities  or  cells,  existing  in 
the  placenta,  destined  by  nature  to  receive 
it;  and  that,  while  extravasated  in  these 
cells,  the  foetal  vessels  deprive  it  of  what 
is  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the  em- 
bryo ;  and  another  party  entirely  denies 
the  existence  of  placental  cells,  and  sup- 
poses that  the  same  benefits  result  to  the 
foetus — its  vessels  ramifying  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  maternal  artei'ies — although 
the  mother's  blood  never  enters  the  placenta 
at  all,  nor  ever  leaves  her  system. 

The  Jirst  opinion  is  by  far  the  most  an- 
cient, and  seems  to  have  prevailed  almost 
universally,  till  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century.  It  has  been  lately  reiterated 
by  3Ir.  Radford,  of  Manchester,  in  a  very 
ingenious  pamphlet  on  the  Functions  of 
the  Placenta,  He  states,  that  the  umbili- 
cal vein  having  been  injected  with  size, 


whilst  the  placenta  still  remained  attached 
to  the  uterus,  the  fluid  "  passed  freely 
through  the  entire  structure  of  the  pla- 
centa, leaving  no  part  uninfluenced,  from 
the  amniotic  surface  to  the  uterine ;  and 
the  entire  structure  of  the  uterus  was  per- 
meated by  the  injection,  some  of  the  si- 
nuses being  partially  filled,  and  all  of  them 
coloured  by  it."  From  this  experiment  he 
deduces,  that  "  a  direct  vascular  commu- 
nication is  shewn  to  exist  between  the 
foetal  and  maternal  systems,"  and  would 
infer,  that  the  same  continuity  of  canals 
carried  the  blood  ft-om  the  mother  to  the 
foetus,  as  well  as  from  the  foetus  to  the 
mother. 

He  does  not,  however,  rest  his  inference 
on  his  own  observation  alone,  but  cites 
experiments  made  b}'  other  physiologists. 
Thus,  according  to  his  account,  Adelon  in- 
forms us  that  Chaussier,  by  injecting  the 
umbilical  veins  with  mercui-y,  not  only 
filled  the  placental  vessels,  but  also  the 
uterine  tissue  and  its  veins;  and  that 
Beclard,  by  means  of  oil  injected  into  the 
umbilical  vessels,  accomplished  the  same 
object.  He  quotes  also  the  well-known 
experiments  of  Dr.  Williams,  who,  after 
throwing  oil  into  the  aortal  system  of  a 
pregnant  bitch,  on  many  occasions  detect- 
ed the  same  fluid  in  the  blood  of  the  pups ; 
and  others  of  Magendie,  equally  celebrated, 
in  which  the  odour  of  camphor,  injected 
into  the  veins  of  a  bitch,  was  distinctly 
perceptible  in  the  blood  of  the  pups  re- 
moved after  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
experiments  of  the  two  last-named  physio- 
logist',  however,  by  no  means  prove  a  di- 
rect intercourse  between  the  two  systems 
by  continuation  of  vessels;  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that,  in  the  others,  the  re- 
sults were  owing  to  some  accidental  lesion 
of  parts ;  since  the  same  trials  have  been 
made  by  very  many  persons,  for  the  piir- 
pose  of  determining  the  question,  who 
have  deduced  opinions  diametrically  op- 
posite. Other  arguments  against  the  di- 
rect communication  by  continuation  of 
vessels  are,  that  the  rapidity  of  the  two 
circulations  differs  considerably,  and  that 
the  delicate  tissues  of  the  young  ovum 
could  not  sustain  the  force  of  the  maternal 
heart's  action,  but  must  necessarily  perish 
from  the  impetus.  Besides,  the  mother 
would  lose  blood  through  the  cut  extremity 
of  the  funis,  if  not  tied ;  and  the  foetus 
would  suffer  a  similar  loss  under  haemor- 
rhage from  the  uterus  before  its  birth.  We 
know  that  neither  of  these  occurrences  take 
place. 

The  second  opinion,  namely,  that  the 
blood  passed  by  absorption  from  each  sys- 
tem respectively  to  the  other,  would  appear 
to  have  been  first  prominently  set  forth  by 
Rouhault,  about  the  year  1714,  who,  in  a 
series  of  dissertations  in  the  "  3Iemoires 
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(3e  I'Academie  des  Sciences,"  entered  fully 
into  tlie  description  of  the  placenta,  main- 
taining that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
portion  of  thickened  chorion,  and  that  its 
spongy  tissue  was  formed  by  an  assem- 
blage of  capillary  umbilical  vessels,  not 
anastomosing  with  those  of  the  uterus. 
About  twenty  years  afterwards.  Dr.  Sim- 
son,  of  St.  Andrew's,  published  the  same 
sentiments;  and  the  illustrious  Haller, 
Rhcedcrer,  Alexander  and  Donald  3Ionro, 
all  agreed  in  denying  the  direct  transmis- 
sion of  circulating  fluid.  Alexander 
Monro,  indeed,  entered  deeply  into  the 
question,  and  denied  the  anastomosis, 
partly  in  consequence  of  his  experiments 
by  injection,  and  partly  from  reasoning  on 
the  small  size  of  the  extremities  of  the 
placental  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
uterine  arteries,  naturally  believing  it  im- 
possible tliat  such  a  connexion  as  had  been 
hitherto  believed  to  exist,  could  be  esta- 
blished between  vessels  of  such  unequal 
calibre. 

The  third  opinion  was  advocated  by 
William  and  John  Hunter,  was  grounded 
on  their  experiments  by  injection,  and 
fonned  the  basis  of  their  theory,  so  widely 
promulgated  and  generally  adopted,  re- 
garding the  two  separate  portions,  foetal 
and  maternal,  into  which  the  placenta  was 
distinguishable. 

In  the  year  1780,  indeed,  3Ir.  John  Hun- 
ter presented  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society, 
in  which  he  claimed  having  discovered  the 
true  structure  of  the  placenta,  and  its  con- 
nexion with  the  uterine  circulation.  He 
describes  the  uterine  arteries,  which  are 
not  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  that 
viscus,  as  making  two  or  three  close  sjiiral 
turns  upon  themselves,  then  passing 
obiicjuely  through  tlie  deeidua  into  the 
substance  of  the  i)lacenta,  without  any 
diminution  of  calibre,  and  there  tenninat- 
ing  by  «q)en  extremities  in  cells.  From 
these  cells  arise  veins,  by  large  patulous 
mouths — wliiih  arc  wider  than  the  size  of 
the  veins  themselves — and  enteringobiique- 
ly  the  substance  of  the  uterus,  immediately 
communicate  with  the  veins  jiropur  to  the 
uterus,  and  return  the  blood  to  the  mo- 
ther's system.  These  inferences  he  drew 
from  tfie  result  <if  observation  on  the  in- 
jected organ.  He  found  that,  by  filling 
the  spennatie  and  hypogastric  arlerii's  with 
red,  and  the  veins  willi  yellow  coloured 
wax,  no  part  of  the  injeetion  passed  into 
the  umbilical  vessels,  or  the  Hetal  system  ; 
but  he  discovered  lodgod  in  tlie  spongy  sub- 
stance of  the  i>Iareiita  itself  piices  of  red, 
and  of  yellow  injection,  which  he  traced 
to  have  jinx-ceilcd  from  the  arteries  and 
veins  respc<-tivcly;  in  other  ])lar<'s  In- found 
the  colours  mixed :  from  this  he  inferrc«l 
that  in  the  i>lacenta  were  regularly  formed 
cells    in    whieii    arteries   terminated,   aud 


from  which  veins  took  their  origin ;  and 
that  thus  the  placenta  was,  indeed,  a  re- 
servoir for  the  maternal  blood. 

Entirely  corroborative  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement, is  the  description  given  by  his 
brother: — "  For  it  seems  incontestible,"he 
says, "  that  the  human  placenta,  like  that 
of  tlic  quadruped,  is  composed  of  two  dis- 
tinct parts,  though  blended  together ; 
namely,  an  umbilical,  which  may  be  c(m- 
sidered  a  part  of  the  frotus,  and  a  uterine, 
which  belongs  to  the  mother;  that  each  of 
these  parts  has  its  peculiar  system  of  arte- 
ries and  veins;  that  the  circulation  through 
these  two  parts  of  the  placenta  dift'ers  in 
the  following  manner: — in  tiie  umbilical 
portion,  the  arteries  terminate  in  the  veins 
by  a  continuity  of  canal ;  whereas,  in  the 
uterine  portion,  there  are  intermediate 
cells,  into  which  the  arteries  terminate, 
and  from  which  the  veins  begin." 

And  again,  he  writes,  "  In  separating 
the  placenta  from  the  uterus,  which  is 
commonly  practicable  with  the  least  ima- 
ginable force,  all  the  vessels  are  necessarily 
torn  through  ;  and  then  each  broken  vessel 
has  an  open  mouth  upon  the  inner  surface 
of  the  uterus,  and  a  corresponding  orifice 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  placenta." 

Not  only,  however,  did  Dr.  Hunter  suc- 
ceed in  injecting  the  whole  cellular  tissue  of 
the  placenta,  by  throwing  fluids  into  the 
uterine  arteries  and  veins,  but  he  also  filled 
the  uterine  vessels  by  injecting  tlie  cellular 
substance  of  the  funis.  He  states  the 
mode  he  adopted  in  the  following  words :  — 
"  When  the  placenta  and  membranes  ad- 
here to  the  uterus,  make  a  slit  into  the 
coat  of  the  navel-string;  there  introduce  a 
blunt  probe,  and  force  it  into  tlie  cells  of 
the  adjacent  jtart  of  the  placenta;  then 
withdrawing  the  probe,  insinuate  an  in- 
jecting pipe,  and  tieitlirmly  with  a  bmad 
thread  round  the  navel-string,  ^'oiiwill 
then  (ind  tliat  you  can  by  that  j>ii>e  fill  the 
whole  i)lacenta  unifonnly  in  its  cellular 
part,  and  likewise  all  tlie  venous  system  of 
the  uterus  and  deeidua,  as  readily  and  fully 
as  if  you  had  fixed  the  pipe  in  the  sper- 
matic or  hyiiogastric  vein;  so  ready  a  i)as- 
sage  is  there  reciprocally  between  the  cells 
of  the  ]»lacenta  and  uterine  vessels.  It  is 
asmucli  reciprocal,  and  more  largely  o))eii, 
than  between  the  corpus  spongiosum  and 
veins  of  the  penis." 

I'roni  these  experinient.s,  then,  made  on 
lioth  fietal  and  maternal  systems,  the 
Hunters  considered  that  the  blood  of  the 
mother  was  transmitted  into  the  jilacental 
celN,  Ikihuic  tliere  lodged  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  till  the  necessary  change 
was  elleeted  in  the  vital  fluid  of  the  firlus, 
anil  was  afterwanls  returned  back  to  the 
mother's  body,  <leprived  of  a  |>ortioii  of  its 
nutriuicnt  and  its  life  preserving  proper- 
ties.   Thev  therefore  dcHTiKil  twodreula 
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tions  going  on  in  the  placenta  at  the  same 
time — the  one  foetal,  and  the  other  mater- 
nal; the  fcetal  blood  ramifying  throngh 
the  great  mass  of  the  placenta,  and  the 
maternal  being  ponred  into  the  cells  and 
returned  (after  it  had  performed  its  office 
of  vivifying  the  blood  of  the  foetus)  into 
the  mother's  system. 

The  doctrine  promulgated  by  Hunter 
derived  much  ■weight  from  comparative 
anatomy ;  for  in  some  of  the  mammalia — 
the  tribe  of  ruminating  animals — the 
uterus,  •when  pregnant,  throws  out  from 
its  internal  surface  small  button-like  pro- 
jections called  cotyledons,  beautifully  dis- 
played in  this  preparation  [presenting  it], 
taken  from  a  cow;  I  presume,  about  four  or 
five  months  gravid;  into  each  of  which  emi- 
nences you  may  distinctly  observe  the  foetal 
vessels  dipping:  and  you  \\'ill also  remark, 
that  although  the  cotyledons— the  mater- 
nal portion  of  the  placenta,  as  they  are 
considered — have  been  here  most  success- 
fully injected,  not  a  single  particle  of  the 
coloured  fluid  has  entered  the  foetal  sys- 
tem. These  cotyledons  are  growths  depen- 
dent upon  pregnancy,  subservient  to  tlie 
uses  of  the  foetus,  and  disappear  gradually 
■when  the  uterus  has  relieved  itself  of  its 
contents. 

In  this  other  specimen,  also  taken  from 
the  cow — a  continuation  of  the  same  se- 
ries—the same  proposition  is  shewn  to 
hold  good  conversely — viz.  that  not  even 
the  most  subtle  injection  thrown  into  the 
umbilical  arteries,  or  veins,  has  been  re- 
ceived into  the  uterine  system;  for  you 
see,  although  it  has  insinuated  itself  into 
the  extreme  of  every  fcetal  vessel,  the 
"  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta"  is 
perfectly  free  from  any  tinge. 

Bichat's  opinion  mainly  coincided  with 
that  of  Hunter.  He  regarded  the  placenta 
as  divided  into  two  portions,  chiefly  made 
up  of  foetal  vessels,  and  possessing  cells 
into  ■which  the  uterine  arteries  and  veins, 
after  having  perforated  the  decidua,  are 
received  ;  but  he  difi'ered  so  far  as  to  deny 
the  universality  of  the  cells  throughout 
the  placenta,  and  considered  them  con- 
fined to  tliC  maternal  surface  :  and  Profes- 
sor Burns  has,  quite  i  ecently,  stood  forward 
as  an  advocate  for  these  doctrines :  but  at 
the  same  time  he  states,  that  "  a  i^rolonga- 
tion  of  the  uterine  vessels  into  the  placenta 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  a  continuation 
of  the  ordinary  texture  of  the  vessel,  but 
by  the  interposition  or  intermedium  of  a 
circle,  or  portion,  not  firmer  in  its  fabric 
than  the  decidua ;  otherwise  the  secundiues 
never  could  be  thro^wn  off." 

The  fourth  opinion,  which  denies  the 
existence  of  placental  cells  and  the  perfo- 
ration of  the  deciduous  membrane  by  the 
uterine  vessels,  is  of  late  date;  and  to  Dr. 
Robert    Lee,  particularly,  the   honour   is 


due  of  having  combated,  and  I  think  sue- 
cessfully,  the  Huntcrian  doctrines,  which 
for  so  many  years  have  been  very  generally 
taught  in  the  schools  both  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Continent.  His  investigations 
seem  to  have  been  conducted  with  great 
patience  and  perseverance,  and  in  the  true 
spirit  of  philosophy.  Besides  some  recent 
uteri,  he  himself  examined  a  preparation 
in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  supposed  to 
have  been  put  up  by  John  Hunter,  and  to 
prove  the  Hunterirai  theory;  having,  by 
permission  of  the  Board  of  Curators, 
taken  it  out  of  the  containing  jar:  and 
Dr.  Nimmo,  at  his  desire,  made  as  accurate 
an  examination  of  the  gravid  uteri,  in 
V/m.  Hunter's  collection,  at  Glasgow,  as 
could  be  done  without  removing  them  from 
the  spirit;  which  disturbance  tlie  authori- 
ties of  that  University  would  not  permit. 
He  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
deciduous  membrane  is  spread  entire  over 
the  maternal  face  of  the  placenta;  that 
there  are  no  perforations  in  it  correspond- 
ing with  the  apertures  in  the  uterine  ves- 
sels; that  no  cells  exist  in  the  placenta, 
and  that  consequently  not  a  drop  of  the 
maternal  blood  is  received  into  the  placen- 
tal mass.  He  therefore  looks  upon  the 
placenta  as  a  single  organ,  made  up  en- 
tirely of  a  congeries  of  umbilical  vessels, 
and  not  containing  any  "  maternal  por- 
tion,"  or  possessing  any  cellular  structure; 
and  he  grounds  his  inference  on  the  fol- 
lowing IVicts:— that  there  is  no  vestige  of 
the  passage  of  any  great  blood-vessel,  ei- 
ther artery  or  vein,  through  the  interven- 
ing decidua,  from  the  uterus  to  the  pla- 
centa; nor  has  the  appearance  of  the  ori- 
fice of  a  vessel  been  discovered,  even  by  the 
help  of  a  magnifier,  on  the  uterine  surface 
of  the  placenta  ; — that  at  that  part  of  the 
uterus  to  which  the  placenta  has  been  ad- 
herent, there  are  observable  a  great  num- 
ber of  openings  leading  obliquely  through 
the  inner  membrane  of  the  uterus,  and 
large  enough  to  admit  the  point  of  the 
little  finger;  their  edges  being  perfectly 
smooth,  and  presenting  not  the  slightest 
a})pearance  of  having  been  lacerated  by 
the  removal  of  the  ])lacenta; — that  when 
air  is  forcibly  thrown  either  into  the  sper- 
matic arteries  or  veins,  the  whole  inner 
membrane  of  the  uterus  is  raised  by  it,  but 
none  of  the  air  passes  across  the  deciduous 
membi-ane  into  the  placenta,  nor  does  it 
escape  from  the  semilunar  openings  in  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  uterus,  until  the 
attachment  of  the  deciduous  membrane  to 
the  uterus  is  destroyed;  proving  that  there 
are  no  openings  in  the  deciduous  mem- 
brane corresponding  with  the  valvular 
apertures  in  the  interna!  membrane  of  the 
uterus; — and  that  the  placenta,  in  a  great 
majority  of  instances,  is  separated  from 
the   uterus,   after  the   birth  of  the  chikl> 
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with  the  least  imaginable  effort;  which 
would  be  impossible  if  an  union  by  blood- 
vessels, possessing  the  ordinary  strength  of 
arteries  and  veins,  actually  existed.  He 
states  what  is  certainly  correct,  that  those 
])hysiologists  who  have  embraced  the  same 
foiiclusitms  that  llie  Hunters  did,  do  not 
ajjpearto  have  examined  the  ti^ravid  uterus 
and  its  contents  in  their  natural  state,  but 
after  fluids  had  been  forcibly  injected  into 
the  hypogastric  and  spermatic  arteries ;  — 
that  a  laceration  of  the  deciduous  mem- 
brane covering  the  orifice-;  of  the  uterine 
sinuses  followed  this  artificial  process,  as 
well  as  the  formation  of  dej)osits  of  injec- 
tion in  the  soft  structure  of  the  placenta; — 
and  that  this  extravasation  gave  rise  to  the 
deceptive  apjjearanee  of  cells.  He  there- 
fore supposes  that  the  whole  of  the  blood 
sent  to  the  uterus  by  tlie  spermatic  and 
hypogastric  arteries,  except  the  small  por- 
tion sui)plied  to  its  parietes  and  to  the 
raembrana  decidua,  flows  into  the  uterine 
veins  or  sinuses,  and,  after  circulating 
through  them,  is  returned  to  the  general 
circulation  of  the  mother  by  the  spermatic 
and  hyi)ogastric  veins,  without  entering 
the  substance  of  the  placenta.  The  deci- 
duous membrane  being  interposed  between 
tile  umbilical  vessels  and  the  uterus,  what- 
ever changes  take  place  in  the  fcetal  blood 
must  result  from  the  indirect  exposure  of 
this  fluid  as  it  circulates  through  the  pla- 
centa to  the  maternal  blood  flowing  in  the 
great  uterine  sinuses. 

Some  years  before  I  became  ac(iuainted 
with  Dr.  Lee's  opinions,  I  had  begun  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  double  circulation 
in  the  placenta,  and  had  been  in  the  habit, 
in  this  theatre,  of  expressing  my  belief 
that  the  decidua  was  no  where  perforated 
by  large  uterine  vessels,  receiving  only  those 
which  were  destined  for  its  nourishment; 
and  this  conclusion  was  forced  ujion  me, 
eiintrary  to  prejudice  and  early  instruction, 
by  my  own  <>l>servalions  on  those  gravid 
utiTi  which  I  had  enjoyed  the  op|>ortunity 
of  examining  in  the  course  of  my  post- 
mortem incjuiries.  Since  the  very  able 
treatise,  however, of  Dr.  Lee  has  come  into 
my  hands,  I  have  been  even  more  a.ssidu- 
ous  tlian  before  in  my  researclus,  and  they 
have  fully  borne  out  all  that  Dr.  Lee  has 
advanced  in  regard  to  the  absence  of  pla- 
cental cells,  the  integrity  of  the  deciduous 
membrane,  and  the  single  circulation 
through  the  ]>laccnta — that  of  the  foetus. 

The  same  o])portunities  for  impiiry,  liow- 
ever,  have  inilueed  me  to  believe  that  it  is 
erroneous  to  deseril>e  tiic  uterine  arteries 
and  veins  lus  terminating  in  o;;en  wontln. 
My  friend,  -Mr.  Luke,  first  called  my  atten- 
tion to  this  circumstance,  and  I  will  de- 
serilK-  to  you  what  wc  have  sejianitely,  as 
well  as  logetber,  remarked.    On  separating 


very    cautiously    the    placenta   from   the 
uterus,  the  greatest  part  of  the  dieiduous 
membrane   has    been    detached    lium   tlic 
uterine  surface,  and  remained  adherent  to 
that   of  the    i)laeenta.     .As  the  separation 
wa,s  continued,  innumerable,  small,  exces- 
cessively  tender,  fibrous  bands  of  communi- 
cation between  the  two  surfaces  were  ob- 
served  to   break,   and  that  with  the  least 
possible  eflort,  by  the  mere  raising  of  the 
placenta ;  which  were,  most  probably,  the 
minute  vessels   supplying  the  decidua  it- 
self.    They  might    be  likened  in  appear- 
ance  to  the  filamentous  threads  of  gelati- 
nous fluid  that  are  seen  on  slowly  lifting  a 
flat  fish — a  sole  for  example — by  one  end, 
from  a  plain  surface.     The  sejiaration  dis- 
played apertures  in  large  vessels,  mostly 
of  an  oval  shape, — some  of  them  sufliciently 
large  at  the  full  period  of  gestation  to  ad- 
rait  the  tip  of  the  little-finger, — with  edges 
j)erfectly  smooth,  bearing  no  apijearance 
of  laceration,  which  had  been  quite  closed 
by  the  af/positiou  of  the  placental  mass.  On 
passing  a  blunt  probe  into  most  of  these  aper- 
tures, it  run  for  some  little  distance  hori- 
zontally,   just     underneath    the  mucous 
membrane,  and  came  out  at  another  aper- 
ture of  a  similar  character  as   the  former. 
Prosecuting  our   investigation,   we  found 
that   the  same  thing  occurred  when  the 
probe  was  introduced  into  the  first-tried 
opening   and   insiimated  in   the  oi)posite 
direction.     We  discovered  that  very  many 
of  the  same  kind  of  apertures,  on  admit- 
ting  the   jirobe,   allowed  it  in  a  similar 
manner  to  esca])e  through  an  opening  in 
the  same  vessel ;   but  that  some  were  too 
tortuous  to  permit  our  carrying  the  instru- 
ment  to  anj-  extent,  while  others  again 
were  straighter,  and  two  or  three  successive 
holes  were  remarked  in   their  sides;   the 
probe,  at  these  points,  ai>pcaring  naked 
and   uncovered.     From   the  large  .size  of 
these  vessels,  the  thinness  of  their  tunics, 
and  other  characteristics,  we  had  no  doubt 
that  they  were  dilated  veins,  or,  as  they  arc 
called,  the  uJeriiic  siuuseii  and  satisfied  our- 
selves that  the  vessels  do  not  terminate  in 
open   vioKths,  but  continue  in  their  serpen- 
tine  course  close  under  the  lining  mem- 
brane  of  the   womb,  anastomosing   most 
freely  and  fre<juently  with  each  other,  and 
pos.sessing  in  their  tides  f>j)enings  of  a  to- 
lerably regular  shape,  but  uneijual  in  size. 
Whetlier  the  same  arrangement     obtains 
in  the  arteries.  I  cannot  infonn  yon;  but 
I  suspect  not,  as  all  the  orifices  I  have  ex- 
amined a|i])cared  to  be  in  the  venous  coats. 
I  consider  the  ob.servationsof  myself  and 
Mr.    I,uke    have    borne  out   Dr.   Fa-c  tiiat 
there  are  no  cells  in  the  i>lacenta,  and  that 
the  decidua  is  not  perforated  by  the   ma- 
ternal vessels;  but  I  think  we  are  at  issue 
witii  him  on  one  point — namely,  that  tlic 
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vessels  do  not  terminate  in  an  open  mouth, 
but  continue  their  course,  and  that  the 
apertures  are  at  their  sides. 

The  double  circulation  then  —  that  of 
the  uterus  and  that  of  the  placenta  —  are 
perfectly  distinct  from  each  other,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  carried  on  in  the  following 
manner: — The  spermatic  and  uterine  arte- 
ries entering  the  uterus  in  the  most  tor- 
tuous manner  imaginable,  are  determined, 
in  the  greatest  number  and  of  the  largest 
calibre,  to  that  spot  where  the  placenta 
has  attached  itself;  and  speedily  terminate 
in  the  uterine  veins  or  sinuses  by  larger 
extremities  than  is  observed  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  The  veins  having  received 
the  blood  which  has,  as  yet,  not  become 
vitiated  by  the  loss  of  its  vital  projierties, 
detain  it  some  considerable  time  in  their 
tortuous  and  dilated  trunks,  and  reconvey 
it  to  the  maternal  system,  deprived  of  those 
principles  of  life  and  nourishment  which 
it  has  afforded  to  the  foetal  vessels.  While 
this  circulation  is  being  carried  on,  on  the 
one  part,  the  umbilical  arteries  running 
along  the  funis,  carry  the  child's  blood 
from  its  body  to  the  placenta,  distribute  it 
throughout  the  mass  of  the  placenta,  convey 
it  to  the  fcEtal  face  of  that  organ,  and  apply 
it  in  countless,  minute,  capillary  divisions, 
to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
uterine  sinuses,  which  are  filled  with  fluid 
fitted  for  the  infant's  wants.  Thus  changed, 
the  same  blood  is  returned  by  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  umbilical  veins,  back  to  the 
body  of  the  foetus ;  not  a  particle  of  it  be- 
ing received  into  the  maternal  system ;  not 
a  particle  of  maternal  blood  being  received 
into  the  foetal  system. 

Most  anatomists  even  of  the  present  day, 
I  believe,  suppose  that  there  is  an  actual 
transmission  of  blood  from  the  one  body  to 
the  other; — that  this,  however,  is  not  ef- 
fected  by  a  direct  communication  of  ves- 
sels, but  through  the  medium  of  absorp- 
tion. Magendie,  and  many  other  physio- 
logists, have  demonstrated  to  a  positive 
certainty,  that  the  extremities  of  veins 
possess  an  absorbing  power,  and  this  power 
is  called  in  to  explain  the  mode  of  utero- 
placental vascular  communication.  I  see 
no  reason  for  supjiosing  it  necessary  that 
the  fa?tus  should  receive  blood  at  all  from 
the  uterus.  I  can  as  readily  believe  that 
the  changes  necessary  for  the  life  of  the 
foetus  are  perfected  in  the  placenta,  as  I 
can  that  the  change  in  the  blood  of  an 
adult,  which  is  necessary  for  the  continu- 
ance of  vitality,  is  produced  in  the  lungs. 
In  the  lungs  there  is  no  absorption  of  blood; 
the  fluid  is  altered  in  consequence  of  its 
proximity  to  the  air  while  circulating  in 
the  air  cells ;  and  why  may  not  a  similar 
change  be  effected  in  the  adulterated  blood 
of  the  foetus,  in  consequence  of  its  circula- 
tion close  to  the  pure  blood  of  the  mother? 


One  difficulty  here  besets  us;  the  blood 
does  not  only  become  decarbonized  or 
oxygenated,  but  it  receives  also  something 
in  addition,  by  which  the  growth  is  con- 
tinued. The  placenta  takes  up  food,  in 
fact,  as  well  as  throws  off  carbon ; — it  is 
to  the  foetus  both  as  lungs  and  as  sto- 
mach. But  is  it  more  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  vessels  of  the  foetus  can  get  rid 
of  carbon  and  receive  nutriment  at  the 
same  time,  than  to  believe  that  they 
throw  off  carbon  only?  Both  would  be 
equally  easy  to  that  Being  whose  wisdom 
and  power  we  see  in  every — the  mi- 
nutest of  his  works.  For  what  purpose 
is  the  complica,ted  but  beautiful  arrange- 
ment of  vessels,  membranes,  and  placenta 
designed,  unless  these  organs  were  per- 
fectly competent  to  separate  the  materials 
of  blood  from  the  uterus,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  actual  vascular  canals  con- 
veying ready-formed  red  blood  ?  Surely 
when  the  ovum  is  indued  with  life  power 
is  granted  to  it  of  selecting  from  the  ma- 
ternal vessels  whatever  may  be  necessary 
for  its  nutriment,  and  assimilating  it  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  the  process  of  diges- 
tion after  breathing  life  has  commenced. 

The  great  objection  to  the  passage  of  the 
mother's  blood  into  the  foetal  vessels  by 
absorption  is,  that  in  that  case  the  child 
would  be  affected  with  all  the  diseases  of 
which  the  mother  may  be  the  subject  dur- 
ing the  time  of  pregnancy  :  thus  in  jaun- 
dice the  child  must  be  jaundiced.  This 
we  know  does  not  happen ;  a  jaundiced 
mother  will  not  bring  forth  a  jaundiced 
child,  which  she  would  do  if  all  the  con- 
stituents of  the  blood  passed  from  the  one 
system  to  the  other;  for  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  foetal  vessels  could  take  up 
all  the  healthy  blood  and  leave  the  bile. 
The  fact  of  some  diseases,  such  as  syphi- 
lis and  small-pox,  being  communicated  to 
the  foetus  in  utero  from  the  mother,  has 
been  adduced  as  a  proof  of  absorption  of 
blood ;  but  I  think  we  can  account  for 
this  phenomenon  without  the  aid  of  such 
a  cause.  If  a  child  be  exposed  to  an  atmo- 
sphere impregnated  with  the  eflluvia  of 
small-pox,  it  becomes  the  subject  of  disease 
without  the  absorption  of  Ijlood.  There 
is  no  absorption  of  blood  in  connexion 
when  syphilis  is  the  consequence ;  and  we 
may  therefore  suppose  that  these  conta- 
gious diseases  can  be  communicated  from 
the  mother  to  the  foetus  independently  of 
any  absorption  of  blood.  I  do  not  mean 
to  deny  that  the  principle  of  nutriment  is 
absorbed,  but  I  contend  against  the  actual 
absorption  of  the  whole  constituents  of  the 
maternal  blood  by  the  foetal  vessels. 

In  the  ruminating  animals  the  foetal 
vessels  dip  into  the  cotyledons,  and  ramify 
in  them  not  unlike  the  root  of  a  tree  in 
the  soil.     In  this  preparation  [presenting 
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it]  from  a  sheep,  you  obsene  numerous 
cotiiledoiis ;  you  see  a  preat  number  of  fila- 
mentous vessels  shooting  from  the  amnion, 
which  is  the  foetal  portion  j  and  you  see 
depressions  or  cups  in  the  extremity  of  the 
cotyledons,  into  which  these  tassels  have 
been  inserted.  Now  in  the  cups  of  the 
cotyledons  there  is  actually  secreted  albu- 
minous, nutritious  matter,  a  sort  of  white 
lactiform  fluid,  by  which,  no  doubt,  the 
foetus  is  nourished  through  absorption,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  2)lant  is  fed  by  the 
fluids  which  it  absorbs  from  the  earth. 
This  is  a  strong  argument  against  the  pas- 
sage of  the  mother's  blood  by  absorption  to 
the  fo»tal  body,  because  in  the  ruminating 
animals  a  secretion  is  fonned,  which  could 
not  have  been  required  if  the  particles  of 
blood  themselves  passed  to  the  embryo. 

We  may  also  call  to  our  aid  the  analogy 
of  the  chick  within  the  egg :  it  can  receive 
no  blood  from  any  extcrual  source;  and 
yet  from  the  moment  organization  is  per- 
ceived, red  blond  is  ap])arcnt,  which  in- 
creases as  the  albuminous  fluid  disappears. 

Mode  of  attachment  and  situation. —  The 
placenta,  then,  is  attached  to  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  uterus,  and  this  at- 
tachment may  take  ])lacc  at  any  one  point : 
it  occui)ics  a  space  equal  to  its  own  dimen- 
sions. It  is  described  usually  as  being 
placed  at  the  fundus ;  this,  however,  is  not 
correct.  I  believe  it  is  most  frequently 
connected,  as  in  this  case  [presenting  a  pre- 
paration], to  the  back  part  of  the  body  of 
the  uterus,  rather  above  the  centre;— but 
there  is  no  one  spot  of  the  whole  internal 
surface  of  the  womb  to  which  it  may  not 
be  applied;  and  hence  we  find  it  in  prac- 
tice adherent  to  the  fundus,  the  body,  the 
cervix — nay,  sometimes  situated  over  the 
«>s  uteri  itself,  preventing  the  escajie  of  the 
fcetus,  and  giving  rise  to  enormous 
haemorrhage.  Velpcau,  indeed,  in  his  re- 
cent work  on  "  Embryology,"  states,  that 
of  thirty-four  females  who  died  during 
pregnancy,  or  soon  after  delivery,  at  the 
Hospital  of  Perfection,  inspection  of  their 
bodies  shewed  that  the  centre  of  the  jdacen- 
ta,  in  twenty  instances,  must  have  corres- 
ponded witli  the  orifice  of  one  of  the  fallo. 
pian  tubes ;  in  three, was  placed  anteriorly; 
in  two,  posteriorly;  in  six,  at  the  fundus; 
and  in  three, towards  the  cervix,  at  the  sick- 
just  beneath  the  tube.  The  attachment  is 
by  simjiie  apposition  :  there  is  no  adiiesion 
naturally,  no  agglutination,  no  connexion 
by  coagulated  lym]»h  cxcejjt  as  a  eonsc- 
(juencc  of  disease — mere  simple  ajiposi- 
tion  ;  the  decidua  always  intervening  be- 
tween the  two  surfaces. 

How  formed. —  Of  the  use  of  the  pla- 
centa I  need  say  no  more,  but  shall 
pn»cced  to  en<|uire  how  it  is  formed. 
This  is  a  question  also  of  great  in- 
terest.   Hunter  supposed  it  was  elaborated 


by  a  simultaneous  eflbrt  of  both  the  fa-tal 
and  maternal  vessels ;  and  of  course  his 
followers  adopted  the  same  views;  but  it 
is  very  questionable  how  far  that  ojiinion 
is  correct.  Breschet,  supposing  it  to  be 
entirely  a  foetal  production,  says  it  is  gene- 
rated at  the  expense  of  the  chorion.  Dr. 
Lee,  from  his  reasoning,  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  the  matcnial  vessels  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  its  formation ;  and  I 
believe  myself  that  it  owes  its  origin  en- 
tirely to  tlie  fijetns.  Previously  to  its  ap- 
pearance, the  ovum  is  seen  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  these  filamentous  vessels,  which 
spring  from  the  chorion  and  emlxd  them- 
selves in  the  decidua.     As  the  ovum  con 
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a,  the  filamentous  vessels  of  the  cborion,  which 
bad  at  an  earlier  age  surrounded  the  whole 
ovum,  now  seen  more  numerous  and  thick 
at  this  than  at  any  other  point:  they  are  be- 
coming collected  into  one  mass  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  placenta,  b,  the  membranes  de- 
nuded of  the  shaggy  vessels. 

tinues  to  grow,  the  chorion  and  amnion 
increase  with  it  in  extent;  but  the  floecu- 
lent  vessels  do  not  increase  in  the  same 
proportion:  instead  of  surrounding  it  at 
all  points,  they  are  left,  as  it  were,  in  one 


a,  the  pellucid  mcmbraneo,  wlilch  have  lncrc!r«eil 
In  extent,  leaving  the  i-liaggy  vessolit  collected 
into  one  mass  to  form  /j,  the  jilaeonta.  C,  the 
embryo,  seen  llirough  the  nicmbrone*.  Tbl« 
ovum  ib  about  nine  weeks  old. 
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corner,  and,  by  slow  degrees,  we  find  the 
greater  part  of  its  surface  merely  enveloped 
by  the  thin  transparent  membranes.  Bai- 
ley, indeed,  states,  that  the  "  shaggy  vessels 
are  removed,"  and  supposes  this  process 
the  effect  of  absorption.  Bums,  also,  says 
the  "  shaggy  vessels  of  the  chorion  gradu- 
ally disappear."  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  they  are  not  removed  either  by  ab- 
sorption or  otherwise,  but  that  at  a  parti- 
cular period  they  become  collected  to- 
gether into  one  mass,  owing  to  the  increase 
of  the  other  parts,  are  tlien  soon  con- 
nected by  cellular  substance  ;  and  thus  the 
form  of  the  placenta  becomes  somewhat 
circular.  It  is  not  always  that  the  pla- 
centa is  round,  being  sometimes  oval, 
sometimes  rather  triangular,  and  at  others, 
though  rarely,  of  an  oblong  shape,  narrow 
in  the  middle,  like  the  cipher  8,  the  two 
parts  being  joined  by  an  isthmus,  as  the 
common  placentae  of  twins  usually  are. 
It  is  not  always  either  that  the  funis  um- 
bilicalis  terminates  in  or  near  the  centre ; 
for  sometimes  it  dips  into  the  mass,  close  to 
the  edge, giving  it  the  form  of  a  battledore. 
I  have  also  known  the  vessels  of  the  cord 
divide  into  six,  eight,  or  ten  branches, 
splitting  upon  the  membranes,  before  they 
arrived  at  the  placenta. 

We  must  not  forget  in  practice  this  pe- 
culiar battledore  formation  of  the  placenta, 
because  it  is  generally  believed  that,  as 
soon  as  we  can  distinctly  feci  the  insertion 
of  the  funis  into  the  placental  mass,  we 
may  be  tolerably  certain  that  it  is  entirely, 
or  nearly,  excluded  from  the  uterine  ca- 
vity, and  may  then  remove  it  at  pleasure 
by  slight  traction  on  the  funis.  From  this 
specimen,  however,  you  may  observe  that 
the  portion  into  which  the  funis  enters 
might  be  excluded  considerably  beyond  the 
OS  uteri,  while  the  principal  bulk  of  the 
placenta  remained  inclosed  within  the  ute- 
rine cavity,  and  might  possibly  be  mor- 
bidly adherent  to  its  surface.  Under  this 
state  of  things,  if,  following  such  a  rule, 
we  were  to  attempt  to  extract  it  by  the 
cord,  we  should  certainly  produce  mischief, 
perhaps  of  an  aggravated  nature. 

Placenta  subject  to  diseases. — I  have  said 
that  the  natural  connexion  of  the  placenta 
to  the  uterus  is  by  simple  apposition;  but 
sometimes  coagulable  lymph  is  thrown  out 
between  the  two  surfaces  —  as  a  conse- 
quence of  inflammation  in  the  uterine 
membrane — which  glues  them  firmly  to- 
gether; and  this  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
danger  under  labour.  At  other  times  we 
observe  traces  of  diseased  action  in  the 
structure  of  the  placenta  itself;  thus  it  is 
occasionally  found  softened  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, as  scarcely  to  bear  thegentlesthandling 
without  being  broken;  sometimes  it  is  much 
lirmer  than  common;  at  others  granules, 
or  spiculae  of  bone,  are  strewed  more  or 


less  over  the  foetal  face,  and  peiTade  more 
or  less  the  whole  substance ;  at  others 
again,  solid  tumors,  bearing  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  small  schirrous  glands,  are 
embedded  in  the  mass ;  and  occasionally 
it  is  found  hydatidinous.  Of  these  mor- 
bid changes,  the  formation  of  small  bony 
deposits  is  by  far  the  most  frequent ;  and  a 
state  of  adhesion  is  often  connected  with 
them  all. 

A  separate  placenta  for  each  Jcetus  of  twins, 
S[C. — In  cases  of  plurality  of  children,  a 
distinct  placenta  is  formed  for  each  foetus  j 
but  there  is  only  one  deciduous  membrane 
surrounding  all  the  ova.  These  three  spe- 
cimens [presenting  them]  are  triplet  pla- 
centae, but  there  was  only  one  decidua  in 
either  case.  You  observe  also  a  funis  for 
each  child.  When  I  say  the  placenta;  are 
distinct,  I  mean  in  office,  for  they  are  gene- 
rally connected  together  at  their  edge  by 
intervening  cellular  substance,  and  when 
regarded  on  the  maternal  surface  appear  as 
one  mass :  yet  the  vessels  of  the  one  do  not 
anastomose  with  those  of  the  other; — the 
blood  of  one  child  does  not  pass  into  the 
system  of  the  other; — the  circulations  are 
perfectly  independent: — so  that  one  child 
may  die,  and  the  other  live — one  may  be- 
come the  subject  of  disease,  and  the  other 
be  bom  perfectly  healthy.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  though  very  rarely,  we  do  find  vas- 
cular anastomosis  between  the  two  sys- 
tems, there  being  only  one  placenta,  as  it 
w  ere,  to  both  the  children ;  though  each  be 
enveloi^ed  in  its  separate  membranes, — has 
a  separate  portion  of  liquor  amnii,  — and  a 
separate  funis.  This  is  one  reason  why, 
in  labour,  we  are  recommended  to  make 
two  ligatures  on  the  funis  urabilicalis,  and 
cut  between  them  ;  lest  the  case  should  be 
one  of  twins;  their  vascular  systems  should 
anastomose ;  and  the  foetus  in  utero  should 
bleed  to  death  through  the  cut  extremity  of 
the  funis  of  the  one  already  bom. 

A  placenta  found  attached  to  the  fcetus  of  all 
animals. — As  a  pabulum  must  be  supplied 
to  every  living  being,  both  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  a  placenta,  or 
something  equivalent,  is  found  attached  to 
the  young  of  every  creature,  and  to  the 
seeds  of  many  plants.  In  the  oviparous 
races,  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing,  two  parts  performing  the  func- 
tion of  the  placenta  of  the  mammalia— the 
vessels  ramifying  on  the  chorion  allow  the 
blood  to  be  changed,  as  in  the  lungs,  and 
the  vessels  circulating  on  the  yolk-bag 
take  up  the  nutritive  matter.  The  rumi- 
nating quadrupeds  possess  cotyledons,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  cow  and  sheep.  The 
mare  and  sow  have  no  cotyledons.  In  the 
monkey  tribe  the  placenta  is  formed  like 
the  human ;  the  cat  and  other  fer(£  have 
an  annular  one,  running  round  the  ovum, 
as  a  belt. 
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FIM8   VMIIILICALIS. 

Wc  shall  next  speak  of  thcfunis  umbilica. 
Hi,  —  the  umbilical  cord, — the  uuiel-striug.  It 
is  the  medium  if  eommuiiication  between 
the  foetus  and  placenta,  and  is  a  very  neces- 
sary part  of  the  ovum.  It  is  a  rope-like 
substance,  runninc:  from  the  navel  of  the 
child  into  the  body  of  the  placenta — the 
frame-work  for  the  transmission  of  blood- 
vessels. It  varies  much  in  length  j  in  some 
instances  not  being  more  than  six  inches, 
and  in  others  live  or  six  feet.  Here  are 
two  [i)resenting  them]  more  than  five  feet 
in  length ;  and  here  another  not  quite 
seven  inches;  its  average  length  may  be 
about  two  feet.  It  varies  much  also  in 
thickness ;  and  this  depends  on  the  larger 
or  smaller  (|uantity  of  a  viscid,  serai-trans- 
l)arent,  gelatinous  matter  contained  in 
cells,  which  makes  u])  the  great  bulk  of  the 
cord.  Tiiese  cells  do  not  communicate 
with  each  other,  as  this  jjreparation,  where 
they  are  injected  with  mercury  [exhibiting 
it],  will  shew.  The  cells,  and  their  con- 
tained gelatine,  are  evidently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  blood-vessels  from 
pressure. 

Vessels. — The  vessels  of  the  funis  umbili- 
calis  are  two  arteries  and  one  vein,  called 
umbilical.  The  arteries  are  longer  than 
the  vein,  being  considerably  more  tortuous ; 
and  they  generally  continue  their  course  in 
a  seri)entine  direction,  as  in  this  prepara- 
tion [presenting  it],  running  round  the 
vein.  The  vein  is  greater  in  its  capacity 
than  the  two  arteries  together;  but  as  the 
arteries  are  perhaps  twice  the  length  of  the 
vein,  or  more,  the  (juantity  of  blood 
actually  contained  in  the  two  arteries  at 
any  one  time  maybe  nearly  the  same  as  in 
the  vein.  Tiiey  sometimes  form  fantastic 
convolutions  on  themselves,  giving  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  cord  a  knotty  apj)ear- 
ance,  not  unlike  varices  in  the  legs  ;  they 
will  then  ftir  some  length  run  straighter, 
and  nearly  jKirallel.  Sometimes  the  funis 
itself  is  twisted  into  a  loose  knot,  shewn  in 
this  preparation  [jiresenting  it].  The 
vein  possesses  no  valves; — the  arteries 
do  not  communicate  with  each  other 
until  they  reach  the  placenta.  The  ar- 
teries carry  back  adulterated  blood  from 
the  body  of  the  Actus  to  tlie  placenta, 
and  have  a  very  strong  ])ulsatinn.  The 
vein  carries  pure  florid  blood  back  again  to 
the  fiBtus.  In  this  respect  these  canals 
may  be  likened  to  the  puhnonary  vessels. 
lint  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  um- 
bilical vein  is  freighted  with  fluid  imbued 
with  nourishment  as  well  as  vitalitv. 
Hlundell,  inilee<l,  states,  that  the  colour  of 
the  l)lood  eirctiiating  through  llic  umbili- 
cal artiiiis  dois  not  materially  diflur 
from  that  Iransmilled  by  the  vein;  and  he 
i| Mentions  whether  the  bume  kind  of  chunge 


occurs  in  the  placenta  as  we  observe  in 
the  lungs ;  for  he  thinks  tlje  blood  in  both 
the  arteries  and  veins  of  tiie  funis  contains 
an  equal  quantity  of  carbon.  This  is  a 
point  not  very  easy  to  determine :  and 
while  we  know  that  breathing  life  cannot 
be  continued  without  some  alteration  being 
efleeted  through  the  influence  of  the  air, 
and  that  even  a(|uatic  animals  are  fur- 
nished with  organs  for  the  exi)re.--s  purpose 
of  purifying  their  blood,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  presume  that  a  similar  change  is  re- 
quired for  sustaining  the  vitality  of  the 
ftetus;  and  that  this  function  is  performed 
by  the  placenta. 

Although  there  is  much  variation  in  their 
straight iiess  or  tortuosity,  it  is  very  rarely  that 
We  meet  with  any  variety  in  the  number 
of  the  umbilical  vessels.  In  this  specimen, 
however,  [presenting  it],  there  is  but  one 
artery.  Dr.  Hunter  mentions  that  he  had 
seen  many  instances  of  such  deviation,  but 
none  in  which  there  were  two  veins  :  and  I 
do  not  know  of  any  case  on  record  where 
either  of  the  internal  iliacs  sent  ofl"  two 
umbilical  branches,  so  as  to  form  three 
arteries  in  the  cord.  Both  the  blood- 
vessels and  the  cells  are  covered  externally 
by  the  amnion  and  chorion;  the  amnion 
being  here,  as  on  the  fa»tal  face  of  the 
placenta,  external. 

The  funis  is  sometimes  found  coiled 
round  the  neck  of  the  child,  or  its  limbs  j 
and  this  may  embarrass  us  in  practice. 

In  the  earliest  j)criod  of  utero-gestation, 
when  the  ftetus  is  first  visible,  we  sec 
nothing  like  a  funis  umbilicalis,  but  the 
embryo  is  attached  by  its  abdomen  directly 
to  the  amnion.     It  appears  first  about  the 


a,  interior  of  ovum.  l>,  tlie  decidaous  membrane 
tlikkriii-d.  r,  fcetiis,  a))out  Bvvrn  tvvfks  old. 
(/,  fuiiiit  iimliilicuIlM,  liicrL'iiMi.-d  in  clrcninriTviicc 
liy  Ihf  dr|n>Ki(ioii  of  so  larni'  "  i|iiiinlUy  •>f  Ki'lu- 
tlni'  an  lo  liavi-  ci  mpri-KMMl  llir  ve>«iN  und  di-- 
btroyi'd  till-  lllc  of  llie  iinl'ryo.  Tliis  oviim 
rvmahii-d  in  titoro  sunic  weeks  uftcr  its  dvatb 
bvfurc  It  wu»  cxiivUcd. 
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termination  of  five  weeks  :  for  some  time 
it  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
gelatine  than  during  the  latter  months, 
and  the  vessels  are  not  observed  to  become 
twisted  until  about  the  end  of  the  tenth 
week. 

Liable  to  disease. — The  funis  is  subject  to 
disease : — a  varicose  state  of  the  vein  may 
take  place,  or  too  much  gelatine  may  be 
secreted ;  under  either  of  these  states  the 
flow  of  blood  may  be  obstructed,  and  the 
child  may  die,  as  has  occurred  in  these  two 
ova.  Thus  disease  in  the  funis  may  be  a 
remote  cause  of  abortion. 

Urachns. — In  the  quadruped,  besides  the 
arteries  and  vein,  there  is  another  duct, 
running  along  the  funis,  called  the  iirachus, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  fundus  of 
the  bladder,  passes  out  at  the  navel,  and, 
accompanying  the  blood-vessels, terminates 
in  a  bag  between  the  chorion  and  amnion,- 
called  the  allantois:  and  the  cavity  of  the 
bladder  communicates  with  the  allantois 
by  means  of  the  urachus.  In  the  human 
subject  there  is  no  duct,  but  an  impervious 
cord  runs  from  the  fundus  of  the  bladder, 
and  terminates  at  the  navel;  il  is  also 
called  the  urachus,  but  is  ^not  continued 
along  the  funis.  There  is*  no  allantois; 
and  the  only  part  of  the  human  ovi'm  that 
can  be  assimilated  to  the  allantoid  cyst  is 
the 
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or  vesicida  alba,  stated  by  Lobstein,  though 
evidently  erroneously,  to  represent  the  al- 
lantois itself, — a  small  oval  bag,  not  larger, 
at  its  greatest  magnitude,  than  a  pea, 
situated  between  the  amnion  and  chorion, 
possessing  a  transparent  coat,  and  contain- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  viscid  opaque  fluid, 
■whitish,  or  more  generally  somewhat  of  an 
amber  colour.  The  largest  on  record  is 
mentioned  by  Lobstein,  and  measured  six 
lines  in  diameter.  Its  appearance  is  con- 
fined to  a  particular  period  of  pregnane}', 
being  first  seen  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  month.  The  earliest  mentioned 
is  by  Autenreith,  who  discovered  one  on 
the  forty-first  day  after  conception.  It 
gradually  enlarges  till  about  the  end  of 
the  third  month,  when  it  begins  to  dwindle, 
and  soon  totally  disappears.  Both  Hunter 
and  Meckel,  however,  state  they  have  ob- 
served it  even  at  the  end  of  gestation,  but 
that  instead  of  being  proportionally  larger, 
it  retains  in  that  case  the  same  size  as 
it  had  acquired  between  two  and  three 
months.  Owing  to  its  not  being  observed 
except  during  these  few  weeks,  Haller 
threw  a  doubt  on  its  existence,  by  stating, 
that  in  the  bodies  of  eight  pregnant  women 
whom  he  had  examined,  he  could  not 
detect  any  thing  like  the  vesicle  as  de- 
scribed. It  may  be  with  more  truth  assimi- 
lated to  the  tunica  erithroides  of  the  ovum 


of  the  bitch  than  to  the  allantois,  as  the 
allantois  is  of  so  much  greater  size. 

Communicates  with  the  intestines. — From  one 
end  of  this  vesicula  a  short  duct  proceeds 
to  join  the  funis  umbilicalis,  becoming 
thinner  as  it  recedes  from  the  bag,  until,  to 
the  naked  eye,  it  is  lost  upon  the  cord  it- 
self; but  by  magnifying  glasses  it  may  be 
ti'aced  running  along  the  funis,  entering 
the  body  of  the  embryo,  and  eventually  com- 
municating with  the  cavity  of  the  ileum, 
at  its  termination  ;  or  with  the  cscum. 
The  distance  between  the  vesicula  and 
funis  varies,  being  sometimes  half  an  inch, 
sometimes  twice  or  three  times  as  much. 

Blood-vessels. — It  is  supplied  Avith  blood 
by  a  distinct  artery  and  vein,  called  the 
omphalo-mesenteric  vessels ;  the  first  proceed- 
ing from  the  inferior  mesenteric  between 
the  intestinal  convolutions  to  the  umbili- 
cus, and  along  the  funis ;  the  vein  arising 
from  the  walls  of  the  vesicle  traversing  the 
funis  in  company  with  the  artery,  and 
finally  terminating  in  the  superior  mesen- 
teric vein,  before  that  vessel  enters  the 
porta.  The  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels 
shrivel  as  the  vesicle  itself  disappears. 
They  have  been  observed,  indeed,  both  by 
Chaussier  and  Beclard,  in  the  funis  of  a 
full  grown  foetus,  dwindled  into  white 
cords. 

Use. — Its  intention  seems  still  a  mystery. 
The  best  explanation  offered  of  its  use  is 
given  by  Velpeau ;  he  supposes  the  fluid 
it  contains  to  be  nutritious,  and  intended 
to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the 
embryo  until  the  cord  and  umbilical  vessels 
are  formed.  It  is,  according  to  him,  per- 
fectly analogous  to  the  vitelline  sac  of  the 
chick,  which  it  resembles  in  shape,  posi- 
tion, its  connexion  with  the  intestines,  its 
structure,  and  the  character  of  the  con- 
tained fluid.  He  acknowledges,  however, 
that  there  is  a  material  difl'erence  between 
the  organs ;  because  in  the  chick  the  ductus 
vitello-intestinalis  is  constantly  becoming 
shorter,  until  the  whole  bag  is  received 
into  the  abdominal  cavity ;  while  in  the 
human  embryo  its  duct  becomes  elongated 
in  proportion  as  gestation  advances,  and 
it  consequently  recedes  from,  instead  of 
approaching  nearer  to,  the  foetal  body. 
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the  leeticle.     But  the  testicle  is  liable  to 
othir  uiorbid  cfrow ths. 

You  hear  of  schirrus  and  carcinoma  of 
the  testicle.  However,  I  must  say,  that  I 
never  savt"  in  this  organ  any  disease  which 
could  he  considered  as  exactly  correspond- 
ing to  the  schirrous  or  carcinomatous  dis- 
ease which  YOU  find  in  the  breast,  in  the 
pylorus^  and  in  some  other  organs.  I  have 
seen  a  testicle  which  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  schirrus,  where,  no  doubt,  the 
disease  was  of  a  malignant  nature,  and 
which  was  followed  by  a  tumor  of  the 
same  structure  in  the  loins ;  but  although 
resembling  schirrus  in  some  respects,  it 
did  not  resemble  schirrus  exactly.  Occa- 
sionally I  have  seen  a  testicle,  fme-half  of 
•which  was  afleeted  with  medullary,  or 
fungous  disea-so,  while  another  portion  of 
it  bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
schirrus. 

In  Dr.  William  Hunter's  museum,  which 
was  formerly  in  Windmill-street,  but  is 
now  in  Glasgow,  I  remember  that  there 
was  a  ])rej)aration  of  a  testicle  which  had 
assumed  a  structure  approaching  to  that 
of  cartilage.  Portions  of  cartilage  were 
loosely  connected  to  one  another,  and  in 
some  of  the  interstices  between  them  there 
were  small  collections  of  tliick  pus.  There 
was  no  history  of  the  case  given  in  the  ca- 
talogue; but,  if  I  remember  right,  it  was 
stated  in  the  catalogue  that  the  disease  had 
some  relation  to  schirrus. 

However,  all  these  malignant  diseases, 
no  doubt,  are  nearly  allied  one  to  the 
other;  they  produce  exactly  the  same 
symi)toms,  run  the  same  course,  require 
the  same  treatment — viz.  that  of  extirpa- 
tion of  the  testicle ;  and  it  is  difficult,  or 
or  alt<)gcther  impossible,  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other  in  the  living  person. 

Morbid  growths  and  alterations  in  the  sinic- 
ture  pf  the  testicle,  not  malignant. — There  are 
Other  morbid  growths  connected  with  the 
testicle  which  are  not  of  a  malignant  na- 
ture. 8ir  Astley  Cooper  has  described  a 
disea-se  under  the  name  of  "  the  hyilatid 
disea.se  of  the  testicle ;"  but  the  term  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  very  proper  one, — there 
being,  it  is  true,  cysts  of  fluid  in  the  testi- 
cle, but  these  cysts  not  iiaving  any  distinct 
existence,  as  is  the  case  w  ith  hydatids.  He 
dcscril)cs  this  disease  as  occurring  in  jier- 
sons  wlio  have  passed  the  ng^  of  i)uberty — 
that  is,  being  about  thirty  or  thirty-five 
years  old.  The  testicle  enlarges,  hav- 
ing an  oval  shape,  is  unattended  with 
pain,  and  the  patient  suffers  little  inconve- 
nience from  the  disease  until  it  has  ne 
quired  a  certain  magnitude,  when  the  dis- 
ca.sed  structun^lK-ing  pres.scd  uj)on  by  that 
very  unyielding  membrane  tlie  lunim  ultm- 
gineii,  he  suffers  uneasiness  from  this  j>rcs. 
sure.  Sir  Astley  says  that,  on  exauiiuing 
the  testicle,  you  find  in  it  a  number  of 


cysts  containing  serous  fluid,  of  various 
sizes ;  and  he  supposes  that  these  cysts 
arc  formed  by  a  dilatation  of  the  tubuU  tes- 
tis. The  disea.se,  according  to  his  descrip- 
tion, docs  not  affect  the  spermatic  cord, 
does  not  contaminate  the  glands  in  the 
loins,  does  not  indicate  the  existence  of 
disease  in  the  general  system.  It  is  some- 
times mistaken  for  hydrocele ;  but  whether 
it  be  hydrocele  or  not  is  easily  ascertained 
by  making  a  puncture.  However,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  difficult  thing  to  distinguish 
this  from  other  tumors  of  the  testicle  pre- 
vious to  the  organ  being  removed.  'I'liis 
afleetiou  being  a  morbid  growth,  of  course 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  under  the  dominion  of 
medicine,  and  thcri'fore  the  testicle  must 
be  amputated.  Bnt  in  the  cases  which  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  has  with  his  usual  perspi- 
cuity deserilx'd,  and  of  which  he  could 
learn  the  result,  the  disease  never  recurred 
after  amputation. 

I  have  described  the  most  common 
variety  of  morbid  growths  that  occur — 
those  that  you  are  most  likely  to  see; 
but  the  variety  of  morbid  growths  is 
endless  ;  and  no  doubt  every  one  that  pays 
attention  to  the  disea.ses  of  the  testicle  will 
find  every  now  and  then  morbid  growths 
existing  in  it,  such  as  are  not  described  in 
books  and  lectures.  Here  [presenting  a 
preparation]  is  an  example  of  a  morhid 
growth  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  was  taken 
from  a  patient  in  this  hospital.  The  man 
was  admitted  with  one  testicle  enlarged 
and  hard.  There  were  certainly  not  exactly 
the  symptoms  of  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  testicle,  nevertheless  I  tn>atcd 
the  case  at  first  as  if  this  had  been 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  admi- 
nistered mercury  ;  but  mcrcurv  mado 
no  impression  on  it.  Other  remedies  hav- 
ing failed,  I  thought  it  would  be  safer  to 
amputate  the  testicle;  and  the  oi)eration 
was  jierformed.  When  the  testicle  was 
examined  after  amjjutation,  the  structure 
of  it  was  found  to  be  jieculiar;  1  could 
comjiare  it  to  nothing  but  very  conden.sed 
cellular  membrane.  If  you  supjjose  cellu- 
lar membrane  to  have  been  conden.sed  by 
pressure  into  a  firm  solid  substance,  that 
was  just  the  api)eaninc-e  which  the  testicle 
presented.  It  was  of  the  consistence  of  li- 
gament, without  its  fibrous  structure.  I 
was  curious  to  know  what  would  be  the 
result.  Between  six  and  twelve  months 
after  the  o])eration  the  man  returned  to  the 
hospital,  having  a  disease  ajiparentiy  simi- 
lar just  begun  in  the  other  testicle.  One 
part  had  l>eeome  hard,  soniew  liat  eularged, 
and  the  feeling  communicated  to  the  fin- 
gers  was  exactly  similar  to  that  which  liad 
been  given  by  the  testicle  formirly  anecU<l. 
As  au  exiKTiment  I  crave  tlic  paticut 
iodine  internallv,  and  1  believe  lie  rul)l)ed 
the  iodine  ointment  on  the  testicle  als.0. 
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The  baldness  not  only  did  not  increase, 
but  it  became  in  some  degree  diminished  j 
at  any  rate  the  progress  of  the  disease  was 
stopped,  and  the  patient  left  the  hospital 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  tes- 
ticle in  a  sound  state. 

IVastbig  of  the  testicle. — There  are  some 
other  diseases  of  the  testicle  deserving 
to  be  noticed.  I  have  told  you  that  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  the  testicle  is  en- 
larged, and  also,  that  when  a  testicle  is 
aflectcd  by  chronic  inflammation,  if  the 
disease  be  not  stopped,  the  whole  natural 
structure  is  destroyed,  and  the  testicle 
wastes.  But  the  testicle  sometimes  wastes 
without  the  structure  of  it  being  actually 
destroyed.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
secting such  a  wasted  testicle  in  this  hos- 
pital. A  man  died  in  whom  one  testicle 
was  not  larger  than  the  last  phalanx  of 
your  little  finger.  On  examining  it,  I 
found  the  remains  of  the  tubuii  testis  quite 
distinct,  but  they  could  not  be  drawn  into 
threads  as  under  ordinary  circumstances ; 
I  found  the  epidiidimis  distinct  also,  but 
of  a  narrow  diameter ;  the  vas  deferens 
was  pervious  throughout  its  whole  length, 
but  much  diminished  in  size.  What  had 
led  to  the  wasting  of  the  testicle  in  this 
case  I  know  not;  we  found  it  accidentally 
in  a  post-mortem  examination.  We  had 
a  boy  in  this  hospital  some  years  ago,  in 
whom  one  testicle  was  wasted  to  a  very 
small  size,  indeed,  and  in  whom  the  dis- 
ease appeared  to  have  been  the  result  of 
the  nasty  practice  of  onanism.  He  had 
carried  it  to  such  an  extent  as  I  never 
heard  of  in  any  other  instance,  and  the  re- 
sult was  what  I  have  mentioned.  He  was 
in  the  hospital  a  considerable  time,  and  no 
remedies  seemed  to  be  of  any  service;  but 
after  having  gone  to  a  certain  extent  the 
wasting  ceased.  Whether  the  testicle  ever 
recovered  itself  I  could  not  leam.  I  saw 
another  case  where  both  testicles  were 
wasted,  and  where  I  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  wasting  had  arisen  from  the  pa- 
tient having  been  excessively  addicted  to 
venery.  In  short,  the  testicles  were  over- 
excited, and  over-exercised,  in  both  of  these 
cases,  and  so  they  wasted. 

Wasting  of  the  testicle  will  follow  in- 
flammation of  the  organ;  but  then, I  ap- 
prehend, it  is  only  when  the  inflammation 
has  run  so  high  as  to  destroy  the  structure 
of  the  testicle  ; — and  this  case  is  entirely 
different  from  those  which  I  have  just 
described. 

Net-vous  pain  of  the  Testicle. — The  testicle 
is  liable  to  neuralgic  affections.  A  pa- 
tient frequently  complains  of  pain  in  the 
testicle  when  there  is  no  disease  in  it. 
There  is  a  state  of  the  nerves  of  the  part 
which  makes  him  feel  pain  it,  although 
there  is  no  inflammation  nor  any  other  ac- 
tual disease  ;  and  this  is  all  that  ^ve  mean 


when  we  talk  of  a  neuralgic  affection  in 
this  or  any  other  part  of  the  l)ody.  The 
disease  of  the  testicle  of  which  I  am 
now  speaking  has  sometimes  been  called 
irritable  testide.  You  will  find  an  ex- 
ample of  it  in  persons  in  whom  a  large 
calculus  passes  from  the  kidney  to  the 
bladder.  As  soon  as  the  calculus  has 
passed  a  little  way  down  the  ureter  the  pa- 
tient complains  of  i)ain  in  the  testicle, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  frequently  drawn 
up,  by  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  cremas- 
ter  muscle,  into  the  groin.  When  you 
examine  it,  you  find  it  of  its  natural  size, 
natural  shape — at  first  not  even  tender, 
although  excessively  ])aiuful:  in  short, 
there  is  a  jiainful  afl'ection  of  the  testicle 
depending  not  on  any  disease  of  the  organ 
itself,  but  on  the  influence  which  the  cal- 
culus passing  down  the  ureter  exercises 
on  the  sjjermatic  plexus  of  nerves. 

But  similar  pains  of  the  testicle  may  oc- 
cur under  other  circumstances.  Disease 
in  the  kidney  will  sometimes  produce  pain 
in  the  testicle,  although  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  a  calculus  or  other  sub- 
stance has  escaped  from  the  kidney  into 
the  ureter.  A  nervous  pain  in  the  testicle, 
like  a  neuralgic  afl'ection  in  other  parts, 
may  occur  in  consequence  of  something  in 
the  state  of  the  patient's  general  health. 
I  will  mention  two  cases  as  examples  of 
this  disease.  A  gentleman,  35  years  of  age, 
consulted  mc  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. He  had  resided  for  some  years  in 
a  hot  climate,  and  been  subject  to  occa- 
sional deficiency  in  the  secretion  of  bile. 
In  the  year  1815,  after  a  journey  in  an  un- 
easy carriage,  the  left  testicle  became 
swollen  and  jjainful ;  in  fact  it  was  seized 
with  inflammation.  Cold  lotions  were 
applied,  and  in  a  few  days  the  pain  and  in- 
flammation subsided.  A  year  afterwards 
he  had  a  similar  attack,  and  since  then  he 
had  been  liable  to  be  affected  in  the  same 
manner  generally  at  intervals  of  about  a 
month.  In  these  attacks  there  was  pain  in 
the  loins,  in  the  testicle,  and  in  the  sper- 
matic cord.  After  a  time  the  testicle  be- 
came a  little  swollen,  and  then  tender,  so 
as  to  interfere  with,  but  not  actually  to 
prevent,  locomotion.  The  pain  came  in 
the  testicle  first,  then  there  was  a  little 
tenderness,  and  then  a  slight  degree  of 
swelling.  These  symptoms  would  some- 
times subside  in  the  course  of  twelve 
hours,  and  at  other  times  they  continued 
for  two  or  three  days.  They  were  gene- 
rally preceded  by  clay-coloured  evacua- 
tions, pain  in  the  head,  a  sense  of  lassi- 
tude, and  when  these  marks  of  distur- 
bance of  the  function  of  the  liver  had  ex- 
isted for  two  or  three  days,  the  pain  in  the 
testicle  used  to  come  on.  At  other  times — 
that  is,  in  the  intervals  between  these  at- 
tacks— his  evacuations  were  always  of  a 
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l>roper  colour,  and  the  function  of  the  lircr 
seemed  to  be  duly  porfoj-med.  lie  de- 
scribed tlie  paiu  as  dull  and  heavy,  yet  not 
very  severe.  In  tins  ease  it  is  evident  that 
tlie  oriajinal  disease  was  not  in  the  testicle, 
but  in  the  digestive  organs  ;  and  tbat  the 
testicle  was  operated  on  through  tlie  me- 
dium of  the  nervous  system.  As  to  the 
slight  degree  of  inflammation  which  shew- 
ed itself  after  the  i)ain  had  existed  for 
some  time,  that  is  no  more  than  wliat  oc- 
curs in  all  neuralgic  aflections.  Even  when 
a  renal  calculus  parses  do^wni  tlie  ureter,  if 
it  remains  in  that  canal  for  two  or  three 
days,  the  same  thing  happens;  the  testicle 
becoming  slightly  inflamed,  remaining 
so  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  calculus  has 
made  its  way  into  the  bladder. 

Another  gentleman,  a  middle-aged  man, 
consulted  me  under  these  circumstances. 
He  was  seized  with  a  dull,  uneasy  sensa- 
tion in  the  right  testicle,  the  veins  of 
which  were  slightly  varicose;  the  scrotum 
generally  nlaxed.  In  the  upper  j)art 
of  the  ejiididymis  there  was  a  small  j)ro- 
jcction,  or  tubercle,  which  had  not  the 
liardness  of  a  part  that  had  been  inflamed, 
but  rather  seemed  to  l)c  the  result  of 
some  natural  structure,  as  if  there  had  been 
merely  a  protrusion  of  the  canal  of  the 
epididymis,  or  a  little  convolution  upon 
itself  more  than  usual.  He  said  that  when- 
ever lie  touched  this  particular  part  of  the 
epididymis,  he  felt  a  scnsatinn  which  he 
compared  to  that  produced  on  biting  on  the 
exposed  nerve  of  a  tooth.  Sometimes  he 
had  constant  uneasy  sensations  in  the  tes- 
ticle even  when  this  tender  part  was  not 
touched,  and  at  other  times  he  was  quite 
free  from  all  these  symptoms.  He  ob- 
served, that  if  his  mind  were  occupied,  he 
Mifl'ered  no  pain ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was 
uniiccupied,  and  he  directed  his  attention 
to  the  testicle,  the  uneasy  sensation  in  it 
returned.  lie  was  worse  during  the  night 
tlian  durint;  the  day.  The  symptoms  ^^cre 
generally  relieved  for  ten  or  twelve  hours 
after  sexual  connexion.  Hesides  this,  he 
was  a  dysjieptie,  low-s])iritid,  hypochon- 
driacal person,  thinViing  himself  uiief|\ial  to 
exertion,  and  liis  mind  wasdiiring  the  w  hole 
of  the  day  brooding  over  liis  complaints. 
Formerly  he  liad  a  somewhat  similar  af- 
fection of  the  left  ti^ticle,  and  when  the 
right  became  all'ectid,  then  he  observed 
that  tlie  left  testicle  wa.s  relieved. 

\Vc  cannot  doubt  that  in  this  case  also 
llie  disease  was  allogetiiera  nervous  all'ee- 
tion,  and  probal)ly  more  truly  a  nervous 
afTeetion  than  in  tlie  last  case,  liecausc 
there  was  no  derangement  of  any  particu- 
lar corporeal  function  to  which  the  sym]>- 
toms  could  l)e  attriliuted,  and  they  seenu-d 
to  arise  very  in\ich  from  the  state  of  the 
])atieul's  mind.  In  the  first  of  these  two 
cases  the  nervous  afiVcliou  could  be  traced 


clearly  to  a  derangement  of  the  function 
of  the  liver;  in  the  other  case  they  could 
be  traced  to  no  physical  cause.  INI  any 
nervous  or  neuralgic  aflections,  in  fact,  do 
arise  altogether  from  the  state  of  the 
patient's  mind.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
lK)dy  in  which  there  are  not  sensations  to 
be  dise«)vered  which,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, pass  unnoticed.  Let  any  one 
think  of  his  shoulder,  and  he  will  discover 
in  it  sensations  of  which  he  would  other- 
wise have  taken  no  cognizance;  and  if  he 
pays  c(nistant  attention  to  them,  they  w  ill 
soon  amount  to  pain  :  so  that  a  i)atient 
who  has  nothing  else  to  do— alow-spirited, 
hyiiochondriacai,  unoccupied  patient  — 
may  persuade  himself  that  he  has  pain  in 
any  one  part  of  the  body  ;  aye,  and  at  last 
that  he  mav  sufl'er  actually  as  much  as  if 
disease  really  existe<l. 

You  find  the  same  thing  more  frequently 
in  women  res])ccting  the  breast.  Many  a 
wimian  thinks  she  Jias  Fome  pain  in  the 
breast,  because  she  has  had  a  friend  who 
has  laliourcd  under  cancer  of  that  organ  ; 
and  from  this  circumstance  has  been  led  to 
pay  too  much  attention  to  her  own  lircast, 
until  at  last  she  has  worked  herself  up  to 
believe  that  fhe  labours  under  cancer  also. 
She  may  go  on  thus  suftering  for  weeks 
and  months  together,  in  short,  until  some 
one  has  suilicient  influence  over  licr  to 
make  her  satisfied  that  her  fears  are 
groundless,  and  then  the  pain  vanishes.  I 
h.avc  known  ladies  frecjuently  come  up 
from  the  country  one  or  two  hundred  miles, 
thinking  they  have  got  cancer  of  the  breast, 
when  in  fact  there  is  nothing  but  this  ner- 
vous i)ain,  which,  as  I  liave  said  before,  can 
generally  be  traced  to  the  attention  whicli 
the  patient  has  jiaid  to  lu-r  own  breast  in 
conse(juenee  of  some  friend  of  her's  having 
had  serious  disease  of  the  same  organ. 

SECONDARY  INFLAMMATION  OF  TJIE 
TESTICLE. 

Inflammation  of  the  testicle  occurs  not 
unfrcqncutly  as  a  secondary  disease.  I 
told  you  liow  it  supervenes  on  gonorrlia-a, 
and  it  will  also  in  some  instaiiei's  ocj-ur  as 
a  conseqiunce  of  a  stricture  of  the  urethra. 
.Sometimes  it  follows  the  introduction  of 
a  bougie,  or  the  rough  introduction  of  a 
catheter.  Mere  the  inflammation  of  the 
testicle  is  sometiuu's  acute,  and  sonu-tinus 
chronic,  'i'lic  existence  of  it,  whether  it 
dciKiids  on  stricture  of  the  urethra,  or  on 
the  rough  introduction  of  a  bougie  or  ca- 
theter, may  be  easily  explained:  as  in  the 
last  case,  the  end  of  the  iustr\iment  may 
hitch  in  the  orifices  of  one  <if  the  utfii  de- 
Jeientin  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  former, 
the  stricture  being  almost  invana))ly  situ- 
ated just  before  the  i  (n<i  thfnniti.i,  when 
the  urine  cannot  get  out  thr<iui,di  it,  it  is 
driven  back  on  tlic  orifices  of  these  excre- 
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toiy  ducts.  In  either  case  they  are  liable 
to  become  irritated  and  inflamed,  and  the 
inflammation  may  travel  along  them  to  the 
testicles.  That  inflammation  may  extend  in 
this  manner  to  the  testicles  was  the  opinion 
of  the  late  Mr.  Rose,  who  paid  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  this  subject.  I  met  w  ith  a 
case,  however,  which  I  think  is  conclusive, 
proving  the  fact  that  inflammation  may 
extend  along  the  whole  continuous  surface 
of  the  urethra,  and  vas  deferens,  to  the  tes- 
ticle. A  man  received  a  blow  on  the  penis, 
which  caused  inflammation  of  the  penis 
and  the  whole  of  the  urethra.  By  and 
by  he  felt  a  sense  of  weight  about  the 
rectum ;  then  the  testicle  became  enlarged, 
and  he  was  admitted  into  the  hospital,  at 
which  time  the  inflammation  of  the 
urethra  and  penis  had  subsided,  but  he 
complained  now  of  a  sense  of  weight  in 
the  rectum.  The  testicle  was  enlarged, 
painful,  and  tender,  and  affected  with 
chronic  inflammation ;  and  the  spermatic 
cord  was  afl"ected  in  the  same  manner.  I 
introduced  my  finger  into  the  rectum,  and 
there,  in  the  situation  of  the  vas  deferens 
of  the  same  side  with  the  affected  testicle, 
I  perceived  an  oblong  tumor,  exactly  cor- 
responding with  that  formed  by  the  indu- 
rated spermatic  cord  in  the  groin.  It  was 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  vas  deferens 
had  been  inflamed  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  This  patient  got  well  under  the 
use  of  mercury  and  purgatives. 

Inflammation  of  the  testicle  sometimes 
occurs  as  a  secondary  disease  in  cases  of 
disease  of  the  kidney.  It  supervenes  also 
on  that  kind  of  inflammation  of  the  paro- 
tid gland  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
mumps.  This  disease  occurs  generally  in 
young  persons,  not  under  the  age  of 
puberty,  but  in  boys  about  that  period  of 
life ;  and  sometimes  it  takes  place  in  mid- 
dle-aged persons.  There  is  inflammation 
of  the  parotid  gland,  attended  with  a 
febrile  disturbance  of  the  general  system ; 
then  the  inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland 
subsides,  and  the  patient  supposes  that  he 
is  well,  but  he  presently  finds  one  or  both 
testicles  become  inflamed.  The  inflamma- 
tion of  the  testicle  arising  from  this  cause 
is  seldom  severe,  and  for  the  most  part  re- 
quires no  other  treatment  than  that  of 
keeping  the  patient's  bowels  open,  and  the 
testicle  supported  by  a  suspensory  ban- 
dage. 

The  late  Mr.  Ramsden  published  a  work 
on  diseases  of  the  testicle,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  shew  that  in  those  cases 
which  we  call  sarcocete,  the  disease  gene- 
rally originates  in  stricture  of  the  urethra ; 
and  that  in  order  to  cure  the  disease  of  the 
testicle,  we  should  make  the  patient  go 
through  a  course  of  bougies.  In  his  work 
he  published  a  number  of  cases  which  he 
supposed  to  establish  this  fact.     I  cannot 


say  any  thing  about  the  accuracy  of  the 
reports  of  cases  which  he  published :  I  can 
only  say  they  do  not  at  all  correspond  with 
what  I  have  met  with  in  practice.  In- 
deed, I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  theory  is  fantastic.  I  do  not  say  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  it, 
because  I  have  already  told  you  that  in- 
flammation of  the  testicle  is  sometimes  a 
secondary  disease  connected  with  disease 
of  the  urethra;  biit  such  cases  are  com- 
parativelj'  rare,  and  the  cases  in  which  in- 
flammation of  the  testicle  is  unconnected 
with  disease  of  urethra,  are  very  common. 
Further  than  this :  if  there  be  disease  of 
the  testicle  arising  from  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  or  from  the  rough  introduction  of 
a  bougie  or  catheter,  I  have  not  found  that 
I  could  cure  the  disease  by  putting  the 
urethra  to  rights.  It  signifies  not  what 
has  produced  the  inflammation :  when 
once  established,  it  requires  the  same  kind 
of  treatment. 


ON  DENTITION; 

WITH   AN 

ATTEMPT  TO  EXHIBIT  THE  OCCASIONAL 

PRESENCE  OF  CERTAIN  DISEASED 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  BODY, 

As  connected  icith  its   hregulur  States. 

By  Dr.  Ashburner. 

[Continued  from  page  560.] 

That  the  train  of  events  constituting' 
the  infantile  remittent  or  developmental 
fever  is  but  a  part  of  that  which  leads 
to  liydroce])halus  acutus — that  the  one 
disease  is  but  a  lower  orade  of  the  other — 
is  a  proposition  which  seems  to  my  mind 
too  clear  to  require  additional  illustration. 
I  could  detail  numerous  cases  in  which 
death,  and  the  usual  morbid  appearances 
after  it,  have  left  no  doubt  of  tlie  nature 
of  the  comjilaint.  Tlicy  would  all  tend 
to  demonstrate  the  point  I  am  endea- 
vouring to  reach. 

The  symptoms  belonging'  to  the  acute 
hydrocephalus  are  signis  of  cerebral  in-i- 
tation.  When  they  are  all  present  in  a 
high  degTee,  we  conclude  that  danger 
to  life  is  present.  But  parts  only  of  the 
nervous  centre  may  be  affected,  and  the 
affection  may  continue  for  some  time 
without  being  propagated  to  other  parts. 
An  endeavour  has  been  already  made  to 
shew  that  strabismus  and  amaurosis 
may  result  as  concomitants  of  develop- 
mental irritation.     Tliey  are  symptoms 
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of  water  in  tlic  head  ;  but  when  they 
occur  us  preliminaries  of  tliis  hoiTible 
tlisease,  they  may  often  be  cured  by  re 
yulatiuif  the  proufress  of  deveb)j>ineiit 
about  the  teeth  and  jaws,  and  thus  the 
hyih-ocephalus,  of  whicli  thcv  were 
pcrliaps  the  harbingers,  may  \)e  per- 
fectly arrested. 

A  little  girl,  niuc  yeai-s  of  age,  was 
brouffht  to  me  by  her  mother,  a  very 
decent  woman,  whose  husband  was  a 
bricklayer.  The  child  was  the  eldest  of 
three  liying.  Two  of  this  woman's 
children  had  died  infants,  both  of  con- 
vnlsi^e  fits.  The  family  was  strumous. 
This  weakly-lo()kinj4  gnl  had  long-  had 
signs  of  the  developmental  disorder,  but 
slie  had  lately  got  headaches,  particu- 
larly about  the  fore  part,  and  occasion- 
ally she  had  with  them  a  good  deal  of 
sicKiiess. 

I'or  four  months  past,  she  had  often 
comj)lained  of  pain  in  the  back  of  the 
balls  of  her  e^es.  The  right  eye  had, 
"  off  and  on,"  turned  in  towards  her 
nose,  and  for  tlie  last  week  she  was  be- 
coming quite  blind.  On  placing  her 
oj)posite  a  strong  light,  the  pupil  of  the 
left  eye  contracted  quickly ;  that  of  the 
right  was  but  slightly  influenced.  The 
light  made  her  liead  ache.  She  could 
not  distinguish  the  number  of  fingers 
I  held  iij),  but  she  could  distinguish 
objects  in  masses,  so  as  to  find  her  way 
about  the  room.  She  put  her  hand  out 
when  she  came  near  a  chair  or  a  table, 
and  apj)eared  to  see  them,  though  she 
could  not  very  accurately  fix  their  dis- 
tances or  define  their  bounds.  This 
girl  had  lost  only  one  lower  central  in- 
cisor ;  another  was  loose.  There  ap- 
peareil  to  be  in  her  mouth  no  tendency 
to  a  wry  great  change  aliout  tlic  ttetli  : 
she  had  cut  the  four  ])ermanent  molans, 
and  they  Mere  large  and  good  teeth. 
The  s])ace  bet«een  the  upper  central  in- 
cisors was  nnich  less  than  it  should 
have  been,  and  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
ginus  Mere  not  so  nuicli  nijected  as 
they  ought  to  have  been. 

Seven  incisor  teeth  were  removed,  ami 
the  girl  bad  :i  do/i-n  t\vr)-grain  calomel 
jtills  gi»eu  her,  one  to  be  taken  e\ery 
night,  MJlh  a  caution  to  diseontiinie 
them  it  tlie  nxMith  should  become  sore. 
A  week  alterwards  the  girl  was  lirougiit 
again  to  me.  She  had  lost  her  s(piiut, 
ami  could  see  very  m  ell  ;  but  she  bad 
inflamed  ((uisils,  and  ipiautiiies  of  ro])y 
salita  from  her  mouth.  The  gums  Mere 
not   spongy,    but   the   depths  of  them 


were  much  injected.  No  teeth  appeared 
to  be  cutting,  but  the  anterit)r  deciduous 
nudares  were  all  four  loose.  The  canine 
teeth  were  firm.  I  directed  the  discon- 
tinuance  of  the  calonu^l  ;  a  blister  under 
the  jaw,  and  a  solution  of  sulphates  of 
soda,  potass,  and  magnesia,  in  the  quan- 
tity 01  half  a  drachm  of  each  mi.xed  to- 
gether in  three-quarters  of  a  ])int  of 
water,  every  monung ;  a  gargle  of  nitre, 
and  rose-flower  tea.  The  inconvenient 
symptoms  soon  disajipeared,  but  no  teeth 
came  for  nearly  six  weeks,  when  the 
lower  central  incisors  arrived.  In  four 
or  five  months  she  had  four  upper  in- 
cisors  making'  their  appearance,  and  the 
two  lower  anterior  molares  having  be- 
come brittle,  broke  down  to  stum])s.  All 
the  deciduous  teeth  were  vcIIom',  with 
black  specks,  and  dirty,  wliile  the  four 
])ennaiient  incisors  looked  white  and 
clean.  Her  development  was  proceeding 
much  nuue  ra])idly  tiian  at  first,  for  now 
spaces  Mere  beginning  to  form  behind 
the  permanent  molares. 

A  young  lady,  thirteen  years  of  age, 
M'ith  black  hair  and  eyes,  was  brought 
to  me  on  account  of  sick  headaches,  and 
a  pain  behind  the  balls  of  her  eyes. 
The  pupils  were  small,  but  they  did  not 
contract  very  quickly  upon  exposure  to 
light.  She  had  al\^ays  a  haze  before 
her,  and  for  the  last  five  weeks  could 
not  see  to  read  without  ex])eriencing 
])ain  in  her  eyes  and  in  her  forehead, 
and  about  the  broMS.  If  she  pei-sistcd 
in  frying,  she  became  sick.  She  was 
very  costive.  Slic  moaned  veiy  much 
in  her  sleep,  and  started  a  good  deal. 
Her  hands  were  ahvays  hot  at  night, 
and  her  throat  Mas  generally  husky,  and 
often  sore  al)out  bed-lime.  Sin;  had  all 
her  teeth,  exeejit  tlie  sec(Mid  niohuM^  on 
the  left  side  of  tlie  loMer  jaM,  and  the 
bicuspid  on  the  right  siile  of  the  same 
jaM',  Mliich  ougiit  to  have  replaced  the 
seciuiil  deciduous  molar  tooth,  l>utMliicli 
could  not  jirotrude,  for  the  ileciduous 
tooth  still  remained.  Tliis  was  removed 
M  ith  great  care,  for  the  fangs  were  al- 
most absorbed.  A  thick  choiulnuuatons 
gum,  over  the  coming  second  nwdar, 
Mas  freely  lanced.  Small  doses  of  blue 
]iill,  ipeeacuanlia,  and  (-(Uiipound  extract 
of"  coloeynth.  Mere  directed  to  be  taken 
on  alternate  nig-hts.  In  ten  days  the 
jiatieiit  Mas  quite  mcH. 

Tliere  must  be  some  good  reasons  Mliy 
Me  are  not  so  successful  in  theticalnK'Ut 
of  deafness  arising  fVoni  nianil'est  injury 
to  a  nerve,  as  mc  are  iii  the  Ireatineut  of 
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affections  of  tlie  eye.  I  have  seen  several 
cases  of  deafness  partially  cured  by  the 
removal  of  a  tooth  which  compressed  a 
wise  tooth,  and  prevented  its  prof»'ress. 
I  have  known  instances  in  wliich  deaf- 
ness was  much  relieved  by  the  removal 
of  a  compressed,  useless,  badly  and  late 
developed  wise  tooth.  But  the  lesion, 
probably,  of  ihe  cliorda  tympani,  from 
pressure  of  the  dental  nerve,  takes  place 
to  too  severe  an  extent  before  the  con- 
nexion of  the  morl»id  phenomena  is  dis- 
covered ;  and  the  drawing-  of  the  tootb 
in  fault  is  had  recourse  to  at  a  period  too 
late  to  be  of  much  benefit. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  see  numerous 
cases  of  inflamed  tonsils,  concomitant 
with  the  cutting  of  wise  teeth  ;  and  I 
have  seen  four  cases  of  profuse  ptyalism, 
concomitant  with  the  same  event.  Not 
a  grain  of  mercury  had  been  taken  by 
these  patients,  although  the  fcetor  very 
much  resembled  that  of  mercurial 
ptyalism. 

The  foetid  breath  to  which  some  people 
are  subject  during  the  progress  of  the 
dentition  of  the  last  molares,  is  a  very 
curious  matter  for  investigation.  With 
many  it  is  the  only  symptom  of  develop- 
mental disorder,  while  w ith  others  it  is 
joined  to  other  signs,  and  has  been  a 
])artof  the  remittent  fever  accompanying 
the  irregular  growtli  of  the  earlier  teeth. 
With  some  it  resembles  the  mercurial 
breath,  while  with  others  the  odour  is 
more  analogous  to  the  secretions  from 
some  of  the  glandular  structures  near 
the  anus.  The  symmetry  of  the  two 
extremities  of  the  body  is  more  than  a 
fanciful  anatomical  dogma.  (See  Meckel, 
Man.  d'Anat.  torn.  i.  p.  31.)  The  con- 
sideration of  tlie  facts  connected  with 
this  subject  may  at  some  future  time 
lead  to  important  pathological  results. 

A  gentleman,  thirty-three  years  of 
age,  beg'an  to  cut  his  wise  teeth.  His 
liealth  was  hardly  affected  by  the  pro- 
cess. He  was  rather  more  costive  tlian 
he  was  wont  to  be,  and  found  that  wine 
and  malt  liquor  had  the  effect  of  giving 
him  a  headache.  He  was  more  sleepy 
than  usual.  His  breath  became  insur- 
mountably oft'ensive,  and  it  continued  in 
this  state  for  nearly  two  years,  by  which 
time  he  had  cut  the  last  tooth.  After 
that  his  breath  w  as  not  at  all  tainted. 

The  fcetid  breath  is  a  symptom  of 
cerebral  irritation,  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  developmental  disorder,  and  like 
any  other  individual  of  tlie  distinctive 
family   of  signs,   it   is  not   necessarily 


present  in  all  cases.  Sometimes  it  is 
present  without  any  of  its  companions. 
These  signs  of  cerebral  irritation  it  has 
never  been  pretended  are  confined  as 
coincidences  to  a  develo])ment  of  the 
teeth  and  jaws.  The  brain  and  nervous 
system  may  manifest  the  existence  of 
some  anormal  condition, — some  irrita- 
tion, by  the  presence  of  a  few  or  more 
of  the  symptoms  of  fever  in  concomi- 
tance,— in  coincidence  with  a  disordered 
condition  of  skin,  or  with  a  disordered 
state  of  the  dermoid  part  of  the  stomach, 
alimentary  tube,  gall  bladder,  urethra, 
bladder,  or  other  mucous  surface ;  or 
they  may  evince  an  idiopathic  irritation, 
the  consequences  of  which  may  be  dis- 
order in  some  other  part  of  the  bodj-. 
Specific  alterations  oi  structure  in  va- 
rious org-ans  are  sometimes  preceded  by 
a  peculiarity  in  the  foetor  of  the  breatli, 
and  often,  in  such  cases,  there  is  some 
sign,  however  slight,  of  mental  disturb- 
ance. Those  who  study  the  diseases  of 
w'omen  would  do  w  ell  to  look  into  the 
physiology  of  this  subject.  The  disor- 
ders of  the  organs  of  reproduction,  par- 
ticularly in  the  female,  exert  a  curious 
influence  on  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  Whatever  may  be  the  conco- 
mitance of  local  disease  with  signs  of 
cerebral  irritation,  the  foetid  breath, 
which  may  varji  much  in  its  character 
of  odour,  is  generally  attended,  more  or 
less,  by  some  alteration  in  the  condition 
of  the  patient's  mind.  The  decjree  of 
caprice,  of  melancholy,  of  low  spirits,  of 
fretfulness,  of  irascibility,  perhaps  of 
pride,  may  of  course  vary  ;  but  however 
slight  may  be  the  degree  of  mental  dis- 
turbance, it  is  always  present,  more  or 
less,  when  foetid  breath  manifests  cere- 
bral irritation.  In  the  child  witli  the 
"  infantile  remittent  fever,"  as  well  as  in 
the  woman  of  adult  age,  the  brain  is  apt 
to  indicate  a  peculiar  state  of  disorder 
by  the  presence  and  coincidenceof  these 
symptoms.  Now  and  then,  a  married 
man,  who  is  weak  enough,  or  brutal 
enough,  not  to  exercise  the  sympatliy 
and  tenderness  which  a  woman  requires 
most  especially  in  this  state,  may  by  his 
selfish  and  unfeeling  conduct  have  pro- 
duced one  of  two  consequences, — faint- 
ing fits,  with  wandering-  neuralgia  and 
spasmodic  twitcliings  of  the  flexor  mus- 
cles, tlie  first  degree  of  epilepsy, — or,  a 
complete  alienation  of  mind. 

The  question  as  to  the  organs  which 
emit  the  factor,  is  not  yet,  to  my  satis- 
faction, settled.    Some  dyspeptics,  whose 
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occupations  arc  sctlentai'y  ami  studious, 
coug-li  up  from  tlic  cliest  small  lumps  ol' 
yellow  mucus,  which  emit,  in  a  conccn- 
tratfd  form,  the  peculiar  frctor  of  their 
breath.  Others,  uho  have  not  a  siufj-le 
decayed  tooth,  but  who  may  be  prepar- 
ing to  cut  teeth,  have  sometimes  the 
faetor  attached  to  the  juices  about  the 

{jflHUS. 

Tliere  is,  no  doubt,  a  Fariety  in  the 
odour,  as  well  as  in  the  condition  of 
the  health,  of  the  individual  labouring 
under  the  smii)tom  of  foetid  breatli. 

A  young  gentleman,  of  liglit  hair  and 
eyes,  of  a  strumous  temjjcrament,  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  had  a  faint  and  very 
peculiar  odour  of  breath.  His  mind 
was  excited  bv  several  harassing  consi- 
derations, and  he  was  attacked  by  deli- 
rium. Violent  conduct,  and  a  desire  to 
destnty  numerous  ol))LCts  that  came  in 
his  way,  were  the  manifestations  of 
abenant  intellict.  In  other  respects  his 
siiirit.s  were  extremely  high,  and  he  was 
full  of  fun  and  joyousness.  Tlie  uncon- 
trolable  desire  of  mischief  rendered  it 
advisable  to  ])ut  this  young  man  under 
restraint  One  of  the  most  experienced 
physicians  of  the  metroj)olis  decided 
upon  the  hopelessness  of  a  cure  in  this 
case  ;  and  the  ojiinion  was  founded  upon 
a  range  of  facts  that  it  falls  to  the  lot 
of  very  i'cw  to  be  conversant  witli.  I 
one  day  persuaded  this  patient  to  allovv 
nie  to  use  my  gum  lancet  freely  upon 
some  large  spaces  of  gum  wiiich  covered 
developing  dentes  sapientia?.  In  a  week 
afterwards  I  heard  that  he  was  quite 
well. 

In  the  "  Memoirc  sur  les  diverses 
especcs  dc  deviations  dont  est  susceptible 
la  deniicre  molaire,  \c.  i)ar  Alj).  Toirac, 
Docteur  en  Medecinc,  \c. ;  1828,"  at 
page  fi,  ai)pears  this  jiassage: — 

"  M.  l'>s(piind,  a  fpii  J'ai  communirpie 
cette  observation,  m'a  raj»porte  (ju'une 
dame  atteinte  de  fiilie  a\ait  ele  amenee 
a  sa  maisitn  de  saute,  et  (pi'il  I'avait 
rendu  a  la  raison,  en  favorisant,  j)ar  unc 
incision  cruciale,  la  sortie  d'une  dent  de 
sage.ssc.  C'cst,  autant  (pie  je  jiuis  me 
le  rappeler.  Ic  celebre  M.  Duval  (pii 
pratiipia  {'operation." 

Is  the  fo-tor  atli  ndant  on  the  irrita- 
tion coincident  «ilh  anormal  develop 
on-nt  of  the  teeth  anil  jaws  niucii  motfi- 
fied  in  it-s  eiiaraeters  after  tlie  period  of 
puberty  ?  Up  to  the  age  of  thirteen  or 
ibnrteeii,  the  nervous  system  is  busy  in 
attendinir  to  the  development  of  tlie 
teeth  ami  jaws,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
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organs  of  nutrition.  After  iliat  period 
the  organs  of  reproduction  occupy  some 
of  its  attention  ;  and  in  considering  the 
influence  which  anormal  developments 
exert  on  the  nerves,  we  are  led  to  give 
a  due  share  of  importance  to  the  new 
organs  which  are  now  to  superadd  their 
functions  to  the  complicated  organism 
of  the  individual. 

An  o])portunity  has  been  taken  to 
analyse  those  spasmodic  affections  to 
which  pei"Sons  labouring  under  anormal 
trains  of  develo])meiit  are  liable  before 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  to  which  others 
may  have  been  liable,  thougli  failing  to 
exhibit  the  complication  arising  from  the 
grow  ill  of  a  new  set  of  organs.  IVetor 
of  breath  may  be  present  as  a  coincidence 
of  various  complaints  about  the  ]>clvic 
viscera,  and  its  characters  may  vary  a 
good  deal  without  invtiU  ing  ;hi«7*  irri- 
tation about  the  brain.  Supj)ose  a  com- 
plicated  anormal  state  of  ileveloj)inenf, 
are  there  jieeiiliar  symptoms  indicating 
such  a  state  .^  If  the  dcvelojunent  of 
the  teeth  be  not  completed  at  or  about 
the  fourteenth  year  to  the  full  eonijilc- 
ment  of  twenty-eight  teeth,  is  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  organs  of  rej)roduetion 
retjirded  .■'  or,  is  this  train  of  growth  at- 
tended by  inconveniences  denoting  the 
existence  of  cerebral  irritation?  and  are 
the  signs  of  such  cerehral  irritation  dif- 
ferent from  those  attendant  on  a  simple, 
iinc(unj)licated,  anormal  development  of 
the  teeth  and  jaws? 

Dr.  John  Clarke  (Commentaries,  p. 76) 
has  well  observed,  "  that  fewer  nicon- 
venienccs  attend  on  dentition,  when  the 
j)rocess  goes  on  slowly,  than  when  it  is 
more  rapid."  A  retarded  dcvelo])mei)i, 
in  fact,  though  occasionally  abundantly 
inconvenient,  is  not  generally  attended 
by  the  same  train  of  evils,  and  ispt<cially 
about  tiie  period  of  approaching  ])ulierly, 
as  a  hasty  growth  of  the  ti  illi.  The 
development  of  the  organs  of  rejtroduc- 
tion  may  be  retarded,  but  in  most  tases 
the  consequent  errors  of  health  are  not 
very  serious.  Signs  of  the  develop- 
mental disorder  may  be  presenl,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  are  slight  in  degree, 
or  of  transient  duration,  'ihe  inconve- 
niences arise  generally  from  a  want  of 
harmony  in  the  develo])ment  of  the 
osseous  and  of  ihe  dental  struelures,  by 
which  the  trains  of  grovvlli  belonging 
to  two  differjiit  sejileiinary  periods  are 
mingled  in  .some  confusion.  .\n  asihe- 
nie  condition  results,  with  perhaps  a 
start  in  growth    of  the    vvhole  osseous 
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fabric.  The  individual  grows  taller,  and 
if  country  air  and  other  iuvig'oratins^ 
circumstances  be  afforded,  a  balance  of 
growth  results :  the  teeth  are  put  forth 
with  a  sufficient  space  iu  the  jaws  to 
allow  for  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
wise  teeth.  If,  however,  a  different 
train  proceeds  ;  if  the  asthenic  condition 
continues,  unrelieved  by  circumstances 
tending  to  invigorate  the  frame,  the  pa- 
tient droops.  The  tendency  to  erect  at- 
titude gives  way  to  a  stoop ;  the  head 
comes  forward  ;  the  chest  contracts ;  and 
for  a  year  or  two  the  individual  appears 
to  be  undergoing  "  a  great  chano-e  of 
constitution^'  A  few  or  more  of  the 
signis  of  develo])mental  disorder  affect 
the  individual.  The  teeth  come  through  ; 
asthenia  and  cerebral  irritation  remain. 
Then  what  has  cerebral  irritation  to  do 
with  anormal  dentition  ?  There  must 
be  some  other  cause  for  it.  There  is, 
indeed.  The  chest  has  become  too  small 
for  the  organs  of  respiration ;  the  trains 
of  growth  in  various  parts  of  the  body 
are  deranged  ;  and  obstructed  develop- 
ment is  accompanied  by  cerebral  irrita- 
tion :  but  the  commencement  of  the 
train  of  disorder  has  been  perhaps  ori- 
ginally in  the  organs  of  nutrition.  As 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  into 
the  subject  of  the  manifestations  of  cere- 
bral irritation  occurring-  as  signs  of  com- 
plicated series  of  development,  I  should 
conclude  that  there  is  always  a  predomi- 
nance of  manifestation  of  the  irritation 
belonging  to  one  set  of  organs  or  the 
other;  and  that  there  are  at  first  few 
signs  of  complication.  If  the  teeth  be 
not  fully  developed,  there  may  be  a  re- 
tardation of  growth  in  the  reproductive 
apparatus,  and  the  suffering  existing  in 
the  dermoid  system,  irritation  may  be 
communicated  to  the  absorbent  and 
glandular  systems.  Atrophy  may  re- 
sult from  mesenteric  mischief  thus  in- 
duced ;  but  all  this  while  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reproductive  organs  is 
suspended.  The  determinations  of 
growth  in  particular  parts,  are  very 
curious.  The  laws  of  normal  develop- 
ment being  suspended,  the  normal  trains 
of  progress  in  one  set  of  organs 
appear  to  be  arrested,  in  order  that 
the  anormal  developments  of  other  organs 
may  proceed.  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire's 
law  of  one  organ  being  developed  in  an 
undue  excess  at  the  expense  of  some 
other,  may  thus  be  carried  out  to  the 
proposition,  that  if  the  nisus  of  growth 
affect  an  organ  obsti'ucted  and   bound 


down  in  the  course  of  its  development, 
other  organs  suffer  in  the  volume  and 
epoch  of  their  developments.  In  some 
cases  in  the  female,  the  growth  of  the 
teeth  being  complete,  menstruation  com- 
mences :  perhaps  in  a  short  time  it  may 
be  suspended,  in  order  that  a  precocious 
development  of  the  last  molares  may 
proceed.  There  may  not  be  sufficient 
energy  in  the  system  to  complete  this 
portion  of  growth  :  it  requires  a  consen- 
taneous development  of  the  jaw  bones, 
which  not  proceeding,  the  teeth  in  vain 
attempt  to  emancipate  themselves.  The 
jaws,  perhaps,  take  a  start  in  growth  ; 
if  they  do,  the  inconvenience  is  not  so 
serious  ;  if  they  do  not,  a  very  common 
constitutional  disturbance  is  a  giddiness 
in  the  head  ;  weak  eyes  ;  sometimes 
dimness  ;  ringing  in  the  ears ;  sometimes 
deafness  ;  a  sense  of  weight,  or  a  sense 
of  heat,  compared  by  one  young  lady  to 
inward  chilblains,  at  the  upper  and  front 
part  of  the  crown  of  the  head.  It  may 
sound  very  strange  to  some  wlio 
imagine  themselves  pathologists,  and 
who  confuse  their  own  intellects  by  tak- 
ing certain  narrow  and  limited  views  of 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  org-ans  in  the 
thorax,  to  state  that  "  consumption," 
or  that  disease  which  they  have  now 
and  then,  by  the  aid  of  their  stethoscopes, 
declared  to  be  incurable,  may,  in  nume- 
rous instances,  be  most  advantageously 
treated  as  the  result  of  irritated  nervous 
centre.  A  hectic  fever,  with  evening 
exacerbations ;  much  accelerated  pulse ; 
cough,  attended  by  abundant  muco- 
purulent expectoration ;  pain  in  the  left 
side,  with  sense  of  weight  and  stricture 
across  the  chest  ;  niglit  sweats,  and  ex- 
treme emaciation  of  the  body;  oedema 
about  the  ankles,  and  diminished  secre- 
tion of  urine,  constitute  a  case  that  has 
been  condemned  as  hopeless :  such  a 
case  has  been  successfully  treated  by  a 
strict  attention  to  the  allaying  all  signs 
of  cerebral  irritation ; — the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  principle  of  that  treatment 
which  succeeded  in  Scotland,  in  the 
hands  of  a  reverend  divine.  But  an 
atrophy,  with  coug'h  and  other  signs  of 
developmental  disorder,  is  not  really 
consumption  or  pulmonary  phthisis  ;  it 
is  often  difficult  to  say  when  the  fatal 
disease  has  set  in.  The  confidence  with 
which  some  persons  pronounce  a  prog- 
nostic is  not  always  a  sign  of  v^Tisdom 
from  experience  :  some  cannot  learn  from 
this  teacher.  Plithisis  pulmonalis  and 
atrophy  are    often   concomitant ;    they 
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are  frequently  coincident  with  the  same 
trains  of  aiiormal  developmcut.  The 
teeth  and  jaws,  tl»c  hones  of  the  thorax, 
and  the  spine,  maj  have  simultaneously 
an  anormal  development.  We  may  ob- 
serve the  vicious  configuration  of  all 
these  parts  in  an  individual,  in  some 
eases,  without  being  able  to  indicate  the 
source  of  the  faulty  trains  of  g-rowth. 
There  are  many  cases  in  which  a  con- 
sentaneous bad  configuration  of  the 
body  is  present,  in  which  the  nisus  of 
development  in  the  four  wise  teeth  con- 
siderably aggravates  all  the  present  in- 
conveniences. In  a  girl  astlienic  from 
faulty  configuration,  development  hav- 
ing proceeded  to  an  extent  to  disturb 
the  balance  of  her  pow  crs,  an  atrophy 
may  accompany  tiie  effort  at  developing 
wise  teeth.  The  developmental  disor- 
der, perhaps  with  not  alt  its  s^-mptoms, 
accompanies  the  illness.  Menstruation 
may  have  commenced  ;  it  ceases.  If 
the  nisus  in  the  teeth  be  (piieted  for  a 
while,  the  menstrual  flux  returns.  The 
patient  is  for  a  time  better,  for  the  nor- 
mal train  of  development,  that  of  the 
generative  organs,  is  proceeding;  but 
the  dental  nisus  is  again  active,  and 
again  the  former  trains  of  disorder  are 
present.  A  very  amiable  and  interesting 
girl  of  fifteen,  with  dark  hair  and  grey 
eyes,  of  a  nervous  temjierament,  had 
menstruated  f)nce.  It  w  as  snpposed  in 
March  last  that  she  had  caught  cold,  for 
a  very  painful  stiff  neck  ensued.  The 
stemo-cleido-mastoideus,  and  a  part  of 
the  trapezius  muscles  of  the  right  side, 
became  quite  rigid.  The  spasm  in- 
creased, and  the  occijjital  portion  of  the 
trapezius  felt  like  a  bony  tumor,  as 
large  as  an  c<xir ;  the  ]iain  increased  ;  a 
precocious  development  of  the  wise 
teeth  had  begun.  Calomel  and  anti- 
spasmodics, Dover's i)owdir,  See  having 
afforded  no  relief,  tbe  gums  were  freely 
lanced.  The  operation  liad  some  imme- 
diate beneficial  effects ;  liut  tiiis  young 
lady's  teeth  being  very  unusually  large, 
and  the  jaws  not  growing  with  suffi- 
cient raiddity  for  the  space  refpiired  by 
the  cfuniiig  teeth,  so  much  ])ressurc  ojte- 
rated  tn  keep  tliem  baik,  that  iliey  could 
not  come  tlirough.  At  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night another  severe  attack  of  tiie  rigid 
spasm  caused  the  poor  sufferer  agoniz- 
ing ])ain.  The  gums  were  agaiu  scored, 
and  the  health  was  a  Itll/e  improved. 
About  this  time  the  influenza  attacked 
lier,  and  the  cough  was  very  severe. 
Nearly  five   weeks  elapsed  before   she 


recovered  from  this  new  com]>laint,  the 
painful  wry  neck  continuing  all  the 
while.  Blisters,  tartar  emetic  ointment, 
and  rubefacients,  were  had  recouise  to 
w  ithout  benefit.  An  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote absorption  of  the  gum,  by  scoring 
it  with  the  gum  lancet,  gave  most  relief. 
The  poor  patient  became  extremely  ema- 
ciated, although  the  appetite  was  good, 
and  the  food  appeared  to  he  well  di- 
gested. In  July  tlie  left  arm  became 
paralyzed  ;  and  this  Avas  followed, 
in  August,  by  paralysis  of  the  other 
arm,  on  one  knuckle  of  the  hand  of 
w  Inch  there  had  for  some  time  been  a 
steatomatous  encysted  tumor,  that  now 
became  inflamed,  and  discharged  its  con- 
tents with  much  ])us  and  some  slough. 
The  atrophy  became  extreme ;  by  de- 
grees the  legs  lost  their  power.  Under 
the  idea  that  the  developing  teeth, 
which  aj^peared  to  be  advancing"  most 
rapidlv  in  the  lower  jaw,  required  space, 
the  two  second  niolares  were  extracted. 
The  benefit  was  not  striking,  but  a 
burning  pain,  and  sense  of  weight  on 
the  top  of  the  liead,  about  the  frontal 
and  parietal  bones,  becoming  very  ur- 
gent, it  was  thought  advisable,  on  the 
HJtIi  of  September,  to  remove  the  corres- 
ponding second  molar  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw.  The  operation  was  succeeded  by 
immediate  relief  to  the  head,  and  a  ])ar- 
tial  restoration  of  the  ])owcr  of  ino\  ing 
the  fingers  of  the  loft  hand. 

I4th  October. — Notwithstanding  the 
cutting  of  the  wisdom  teeth,  her  mother 
observes  that  the  debility  and  emacia- 
tion incrca.se.  Before  tlie  teeth  were  re- 
moved, a  great  quantity  of  coloured 
fluid  and  ropy  saliva  came  from  the 
moutli  wlien  she  slc))t.  This  ceased  ini- 
metliately  afterwards.  Tiie  teeth  being 
developed,  a  change  has  taken  ])Iace  in 
the  urinary  organs:  a  great  quantity  of 
urine  passes,  and  upon  several  occasions 
small  quantities  of  blood  have  been  dis- 
charged iiy  stool.  Occasional  .syniptimis 
of  hysteria,  especially  the  sjiasms  about 
the  throat,  with  low  sj)irits,  have  been 
jircsent  lately.  Slie  has  had  a  reddi.sh- 
coloiired  discbarge,  of  very  peculiar 
odour,  from  the  \agina,  for  some  time 
|)ast.  AVben  the  process  of  sin  ddiiig 
the  teeth  commenced,  about  seven  years 
of  age,  she  had  a  leucorrlueal  secretion, 
wliii  li  continued  off  and  on  at  times  for 
aliont  seven  years,  .■nul  then  ceased. 

January  KHh. — This  poor  young  lady 
has  continued  to  >ii(ler  from  tlie  (  xtrenie 
emaciation  to  which  she  is  reduced.    An 
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old  medical  friend  of  the  family,  now 
retired  from  ])racticc,  but  well  known  by 
a  bijfh  character  for  extensive  acquire- 
ment and  great  moral  excellence,  was 
kind  enough  to  afford  me  bis  assistance 
on  a  visit  to  this  patient;  and  she  has 
derived  great  benefit  from  his  suggestion 
of  the  application  of  a  circular  cushion, 
filled  with  horse-hair,  a  material  easily 
cleaned,  whicli  has  been  the  best  means 
hitherto  em])loyed  of  removing  pressure 
from  an  extensive  slougli  on  the  hip. 

Since  October  the  urine  has  varied  in 
quantity  as  well  as  in  character:  it  has 
been  sometimes  mixed  with  blood.  In 
December  tlie  abdomen  swelled  ;  a 
severe  pain  in  the  hypogastrium  con- 
tinued several  days ;  the  urine  became 
scanty  ;  the  bowels  relaxed  ;  and  mitcus, 
blood,  and  pus,  were  said  to  be  mixed 
with  the  fisces.  The  mother  thinks  it 
very  probable  that  the  purulent  discharge 
mixes  itself  in  flowing  from  the  vagina 
with  the  feculent  matter.  Sometimes 
the  ffeces  have  the  appearance  of  pure 
bile  with  mucus.  The  appetite  conti- 
nues good,  and  the  food  is  relished. 
There  has  been  pain  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium,  extending  up  the  side  of  the 
thorax,  and  acute  pain  in  the  head  when- 
ever the  patient  is  moved.  Repeated 
blisters,  and  occasional  large  doses  of 
laudanum,  give  some  relief  from  all  this 
suffeiing.  Had  I  been  bold  enough 
to  sacrifice  the  four  molar  teeth  which 
obstructed  the  development  of  the  wise 
teeth  at  an  earlier  period,  I  feel  con- 
vinced I  should  have  saved  this  young 
lady  a  world  of  pain  and  other  evil. 

It  is  often  found  that  when  there  is  a 
mingling  of  the  developnjents  of  one 
septennary  period  with  those  of  another, 
what  is  vag-uely  called  a  sympathy  ap- 
pears to  exist  between  the  generative 
organs  and  the  skin.  The  one  set  of 
organs  is  not  unfolded,  so  as  to  evince 
the  maturity  of  the  age  to  which  the  in- 
dividual has  attained,  for  the  skin  is 
tardy  in  some  of  its  stages  of  progress  ; 
perhaps  the  teeth  are  not  so  forward  as 
they  should  be  ;  perhaps  they  are  kept 
back  from  a  want  of  room  in  the  jaw, the 
bone  of  which, instead  of  becoming- more 
loose,  more  cellular,  more  spongy,  re- 
mains hard,  compact,  and  contracted. 
In  such  cases  one  is  never  surprised  to 
find  some  diseased  condition  of  skin, 
with  occasional  fever,  or  with  fits,  or 
with  some  other  symptoms  of  develop- 
mental disorder. 

A  young-  gentleman,  sixteen  years  of 


age,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  soft  large 
pupils,  fine  skin,  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment, tall  and  slender  make,  had  been 
placed  with  a  tutor  preparatory  to  his 
entrance  at  college.  He  was  very  assi- 
duous at  his  studies,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  several  attacks  of  heat  and  flushing, 
followed  by  profuse  bleeding  at  the  nose, 
resulted  from  too  intense  application. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  if  signs  of  cere- 
bral irritation  be  present,  working  the 
brain  by  either  intense  thinking-  or  by 
anxiety,  vexation,  or  grief,  must  aggra- 
vate, instead  of  tending  to  allay,  the 
mischief.  U])on  inquiry,  it  was  found 
that  this  young  gentleman  had  for 
nearly  two  years  past  been  subject  to 
sick  headaches,  which  sometimes  inca- 
pacitated him  for  the  exertion  of  study 
for    a   week    together.       When    these 

t)aroxj'sms  seized  him,  he  would  rest  his 
lead  upon  his  hands,  placed  upon  a 
table,  or  lie  down  across  some  chaii-s,  in 
a  very  dejected  state  of  spirits,  and  be 
disinclined  to  speak  to  any  one.  Occa- 
sionally a  desire  to  vomit  seized  him, 
and  if  he  could  bring  some  bile  off  his 
stomach,  he  felt  relieved  for  several 
hours.  Calomel,  with  other  cathartics, 
seemed  to  be  very  appropriate  medicines, 
for  they  relieved  him  in  a  shorter  time 
than  other  remedies.  In  the  day  his 
hands  were  burning,  in  the  evening  they 
were  damp.  At  night  he  was  flushed  ; 
and  soon  after  he  got  into  bed  he  per- 
spired so  much  as  to  make  the  mattrass 
on  which  he  slept  very  wet.  His  sleep 
was  accompanied  by  apparent  dreams, 
of  which  he  himself  was  unconscious. 
He  started  and  moaned  a  good  deal 
through  the  night,  and  on  one  occasion 
became  a  somnambulist,  having,  about 
three  in  the  morning,  walked  through 
two  adjoining-  chambei-s,  rested  his  hand 
upon  a  table  for  three  or  four  minutes, 
and  then  returned  to  his  own  bed-room. 
He  was  quite  unconscious  of  having 
done  this.  He  was  constantly  picking- 
his  nose,  and  had  the  habit,  Mhich  was 
iiTCsistible,  of  picking-  out  inequalities 
on  the  surface  of  the  paper  in  books  he 
read.  A  cough,  dry,  hard,  hollow,  and 
loud,  seized  him  in  paroxysms, unaccom- 
panied by  pain  in  the  chest,  or  by  pain 
upon  pressure  in  tlie  hypochondriac  re- 
gion. His  breath  was  generally  very  of- 
fensive; his  tongue  eitherloaded  and  yel- 
low,like  chamois  leather,or  whitish, with 
interspersed  red  jiapillte  like  raspberries 
and  cream.  He  ditl  not  complain  of  bad 
digestion,  though  he  ate  a  small  meal 
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with  siicli  rapidity  and  eagerness  that 
his  food  was  bolted.  He  was  so  habi- 
tually costive,  that  he  had  frequently 
boon  eicfht  davs  witliout  a  motion,  and 
hail  repeatedly  sonc  \»  itliout  one  for  a 
fortnight.  If  he  had  a  natural  tcndeney, 
without  the  aid  of  medicine,  to  go  to  the 
eh>set  daily  for  a  few  days,  he  observed 
that  his  c\acuations  were  very  hot  in 

Ijassing',  and  his  skin  itched  considera- 
)ly :  in  fact,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
Itctechial  urticaria,  wiiicli  f^enerally 
asted,  in  the  shape  of  larg'c  wheals 
about  tlie  abdomen,  scrotum,  nates,  ami 
thi^rlis,  for  three,  four,  or  five  days, 
and  left  in  their  ])laces  ])urpura  urticans. 
Herpes  prteputialis  often  accompanied 
this  eruj)tion. 

This  young- g-entlcman  was  unusually 
iier\ ous  \^hen  among'  strang^ers.  Upon 
tiiese  occasions,  a  slight  stammerings, 
which  was  habitual  to  him,  was  con- 
\erted  into  a  distressing  imjicdinient  in 
Ills  speech,  and  any  unnsual  continued 
excitement  pi-oduced  an  intense  head- 
ache. Puberty  is  said  to  have  taken 
I  dace  at  fourteen.  His  bcanl  and  whis- 
:ers  are  hardly  perceptible.  The  tone 
of  voice  is  soft,  but  manly. 

Upon  examining'  the  mouth,  the 
fauces  were  observed  to  be  unusually 
red;  the  velum  palati  and  tonsils  flabby 
and  enlarged.  In  the  jaws  and  teeth, 
the  development  was  anonnal.  Some 
set  of  circumstances,  of  the  nature  of 
which  we  are  at  ])resent  quite  ignorant", 
had  (q)erated  to  retard  the  due  course  of 
g-roMih  :  that  an-an^enient  which  ought 
to  have  been  complete  at  or  before  four- 
teen years  of  age,  was  not  yet  esta- 
blished. The  normal  trains  of  growth 
had  been  subverted,  and  the  type  of 
structure  belonging-  to  the  second  was 
mingled  with  the  type  of  the  third  sep- 
tcMuary  period.  The  time  of  life  which 
oii'^lit  to  be  (bndic  (1  by  the  eonstituli(Ui 
tit  (lie  gradual  improvement  of  llieor- 
g-ans  of  reproduction,  was  partly  en- 
gaged in  the  duties  of  uiiCoiding  the 
teeth  and  jaus;  and  unfolding- them  not 
regularly — not  nonnally — for  this  young' 
man  was  found  to  be  cutting  two  teeth 
on  the  right  side  of  the  jaws,  and  (Uie 
in  the  U|iper  jaw  of  the  left  side,  while 
the  space  in  the  lower  jaw,  Ixliind  (lie 
first  mcdar  tooth,  was  iiardly  sufheieut 
for  a  tooth  that  bad  not  yet  ]»assed.  'Ihe 
incJMtr  teeth  in  the  lo««'r  jaw  rode  one 
over  aiioiber.  All  llie  first  nndares  were 
bei-ouiing  lduei-.li,  and  (be  leelli  Iteliiiid 
them   did   not   lake  lluir  proper  ulignc- 


ment,  but  assumed  a  station  rather  ex- 
ternal to  the  tooth  before.  On  the  left 
side,  the  posterior  bicus])id  had  lately 
been  extracted,  in  conseijuencc  of  tooth- 
ache. The  gum  in  the  lower  jaw  hav  ing- 
been  freely  and  crucially  incised,  the 
patient  w  as  cnjoinetl  to  keep  his  bowels 
open,  and  to  have  a  strict  observation  o£ 
the  colour  and  consistence  of  his  evacu- 
ations. To  regulate  these,  he  had  oc- 
casional pills,  compounded  of  blue  pill, 
calomel,  ipecacuanba,  and  cathartic  ex- 
tract;  and  habitual  ])ills  to  take  daily — 
e(unposed  of  rhubarb  and  extract  of 
jalaj).  lie  was  toKI  to  use  the  warm 
sliower-bath  in  the  morning,  and  fric- 
tions with  a  huckahaek  towel  over  the 
chest  and  back,  after  having-  spong-cd 
these  parts  w  itii  warm  vinegar  and  wa- 
ter, at  night.  He  had  directions  to  em- 
ploy his  mind  in  amusing-  trains,  and 
not  to  study  hard. 

Five  months  elapsed  before  I  saw  my 
patient  again.  Tlie  sunnner  had  been 
spent  with  some  relations,  in  excursions 
round  the  southern  coast  of  Eng^land. 
He  had  gained  fleslt,  was  much  imj)roved 
in  health,  and  had  almost  lost  the  habit 
of  stammering-.  The  second  bicuspid 
in  the  upper  jaw  on  the  right  side  had 
])lagne(l  him,  and  he  had  had  it  extract- 
ed. The  two  first  molares  w  ere  decay- 
ing fast. 

[To  be  continued.] 


INFLUENCE  of  DIET  on  PORRIGO. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Siu, 
SiNci;  the  date  of  my  last  communica- 
tion, I  have  ascertained  sinne  /'acts,  for 
wliieli,  previously  thereto,  I  had  not  had 
time  to  make  the  re(|uisite  iinpiiry. 
These  rather  (end  (o  illustrate  my  for- 
mer obsiTvations,  wliilsl,  so  far  as  they 
i^o,  they  sulficiently  attest  the  peeu- 
iarity  of  the  diet  employed  in  Christ's 
Hosnital.  The  diet  of  the  arni3  consists 
of  tliree-quarters  of  a  pound  of  meat 
(the  meat  served  to  the  army  is  weighed 
with  the  bone  included),  and  one  pound 
of  bread,  <laily.  Ilviiy  day,  also,  the 
men  eat  vegetables,  for  wliicli  the  regi- 
menlal  messes  subscribe,  and  vv  liitli,esti- 
nialed  undressed,  is  perba]is  not  less  (ban 
a  piMiiid  to  ea(  li  soldier.  Now,  lUl  cal- 
cuiuting  the  auimal  matter  entering  into 
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the  diet  of  Christ's  Hospital,  (butter, 
cheese,  and  snet  inchisive),  and  estimat- 
ing the  meat,  like  that  issued  to  the  army, 
as  undressed,  it  appears  that  each  boy 
has  a  fraction  more  than  ten  ounces 
daily,  taking  the  diet  of  one  week  as  an 
average,  and  this,  although  on  two  days 
out  of  tlie  seven  he  has  no  meat  at  all. 
Further :  the  butter  and  cheese,  forming 
part  of  these  ten  ounces,  are  not  subject 
to  any  waste  from  previous  preparation  ; 
and  I  exclude  the  consideration  of  broth 
and  pease-soup,  which  not  only  contain 
animal  matter,  but  which,  whenever 
allowed,  are  unlimited.  In  this  calcu- 
lation I  have  allowed  fourteen  ounces 
of  milk  weekly,  and  three  ounces  of  suet 
for  the  plum-pudding,  which  are  the 
only  points  on  which  there  can  be  error; 
and  these  allowances  appear  moderate. 
The  boy  of  Christ's  Hospital  and  the 
private  soldier  have  about  the  same 
quantity  of  bread,  taking  the  averag-e  of 
a  week, — the  former  some  small  fraction 
more,  and  the  bread  probably  more  nu- 
tritious, as  that  issued  to  the  army  is 
very  heavy  in  general,  and  contains  a 
pro])orlion  of  bi'an. 

I  next  submit  to  your  notice  the  diet- 
scale  of  the  Military  Asylum. 

Bi-eakftxst  —  milk-pottage  :  milk,  one- 
sixth  of  a  quart ;  oatmeal,  one  ounce  ; 
bread,    one-twentieth    of  a   quartern 


DINNER, 


Sunday — Beef,  roasted,  8  oz. ;  potatoes, 
12  oz.  ;  bread,  one-twentieth  of  a 
quartern  loaf;  beer,  i  pint. 

^londay — Pudding',  (suet,  1^  oz. ;  flour, 
6  oz.) ;  potatoes,  8  oz.;,  beer,  i  pint. 

Tuesday — Beef,  8  oz.,  potatoes,  12  oz. 
(both  stewed) ;  bread,  one-tvveutieth  of 
a  quartern  loaf;  beer,  ^  pint. 

Wednesday — Soup,  pease,  1  gill;  pota- 
toes, 12  oz. ;  bread,  one-twentieth  of 
a  quartern  loaf;  beer,  ^  pint. 

Thursday — Beef,  8  oz. ;  potatoes,  12 
oz.  (stewed) ;  bread,  one-twentieth  of 
a  quarteni  loaf;  beer,  ^  pint. 

Friday — Pudding,  (suet,  1+  oz. ;  flour, 
6  oz.) ;  potatoes,  8  oz. ;  beer,  ^  pint. 

Saturday— Mutton,  8  oz.;  potatoes,  12 
oz.  (stewed) ;  bread,  one-twentieth  of 
a  quartern  loaf. 

SUPPER. 

Sunday  —  Bread,  one-twentieth  of  a 
quartern  loaf ;  cheese,  1^  oz.;  beer, 
4  pint. 

Monday — Bread,  ditto;  milk,  i  jiiut. 


Tuesday — As  Sunday. 
Wednesday — As  Monday. 
Thursday — As  Sunday, 
Fiiday — As  Monday. 
Saturday — As  Sunday. 

N.B.  The  meat  is  estimated  as  taken 
from  the  butcher,  including  bone. 

A  proportion  of  the  very  small  chil- 
dren on  6  oz.  of  meat. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  represent 
the  preceding  diet  as  one  altogether 
worthy  of  imitation,  but  it  at  least  con- 
tains a  good  quantity  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, and  evinces  a  recogTiition  of  the  pro- 
priety of  some  difference  being  made 
with  respect  to  age ;  you  will  further 
observe  that  the  children  have  meat  but 
four  times  a-week.  I  apprehend  that 
investigation  will  discover  a  correspond- 
ing diminution  in  the  extent  and  obsti- 
nacy of  porrigo,  but  at  present  I  have  no 
details  to  offer  you  on  which  I  can  place 
reliance,  not  having  been  sufficiently 
fortunate  to  find  Mr.  S.  Lawrence  at 
home  on  the  only  occasions  on  which  my 
time  has  allowed  me  to  visit  the  Asy- 
lum. I  have  understood  that  gentle- 
man, however,  on  fomier  occasions,  to 
say,  that  sometimes  they  have  a  great 
deal  of  porrigo,  but  that  in  general  it  is 
not  very  obstinate ;  that  they  treat  it  by 
"  mild  diet,  cleanliness,  &c."  His  letter 
to  me,  enclosing  the  scale  of  diet,  ob- 
serves, only  that  "  at  present  we  have 
but  few  cases  of  porrigo,  and  those  very 
slight,  but  at  different  periods  it  has  pre- 
vailed extensively.  The  treatment  has 
varied  according  to  the  different  stages 
of  the  disease,  and  I  have  in  vain  sought 
for  specifics  in  this  complaint." 

The  diet  of  St.  Ann's  Society  School, 
which  refers  to  the  establishment  at 
Brixton  only,  the  town  boys  not  being 
fed  at  the  cost  of  the  institution,  is  as 
follows : — 

Number  of  boys,  about  97. 
Breakfast — Bread  with  milk  and  water. 
Supper — Bread    and  cheese   and  bread 

and    butter    alternately,    except    on 

Tuesdays,  when  they  have  bread  and 

treacle. 

DINNER. 

Sunday — Roast  beef,  plum  pudding,  and 

potatoes. 
Monday — Boiled  mutton  and  potatoes. 
Tuesday — Boiled  rice,  with  about  \  oz. 

of  sauce  (butter,  flour,  and  sugar.) 
Wednesday — Boiled  beef  and  ])otatoes. 
Tluirsday — Suet  dumpling  and  ])ease- 

soup. 
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Friday — Roast  mutton  and  potatoes. 
Saturday — Bread  and  cheese. 

The  quantities  were  only  stated  to  me 
pfcncrally,  thus:  potatoes  unlimited; 
bread,  about  i  lb. ;  meat  (estimated  raw, 
and  including  bone),  scarcely  less  than 
8  oz. ;  butter,  J  oz.;  cheese,  1^  oz. 

I  should  mention,  that  the  consulting 
surgeoji  to  this  charity  has  nothing-  to 
do  with  the  management  of  the  boys 
exce])t  in  particular  cases  when  the  apo- 
thecary judges  his  assistance  necessary. 
I  have  therefore  taken  no  part  in  the 
formation  of  tlie  above  scale,  if  I  except 
the  substitution  of  water  for  table  beer, 
which  I  sanctioned  some  time  since  in 
conjunction  with  tlie  other  medical  offi- 
cei-s.  With  regard  to  ])orrigo,  Mr.  Lam- 
ing, the  apothecary  to  the  establishment, 
says,  that  it  has  not  appeared  at  Brixton 
for  some  time;  that  about  twenty  or 
twenty-five  of  the  town  boys  have  had 
it;  tliat  he  generally  treats  it  by  the  aj)- 
plicationof  the  tinct.  forri  muriatis;  and 
that  generally  speaking  he  regards  it  as 
a  very  inconsiderable  nuisance.  On  vi- 
siting the  Brixton  establishment,  I  find 
from  the  mistress  that  she  does  not  re- 
collect any  case  of  scald-head  since  she 
has  held  the  situation  (about  two  years). 
The  master  informs  me,  that  when  first 
the  Brixton  establishment  was  instituted, 
they  tried  the  diet  ofCiirist'sHos])ital, but 
that  it  disagreed  very  much  with  the  chil- 
dren, and  that  many  had  l)ad  heads  when 
he  joined  the  institulion(al)outthreeycars 
since).  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  these  statements  :  Mr.  Laming  does 
not  mention  them.  Mr.  Peters,  the  for- 
mer apotbecary,  has  been  some  time  de- 
ceased ;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  .Jones,  the  late 
secretary.  I  regret  much  that  the  space 
occupied  by  these  documents  obliges  me 
again  to  forego  comment.  I  was 
anxious  to  have  finished  my  comnnini- 
cation  by  a  few  remarks,  but  I  (hire  not 
occupy  more  of  your  space  without  spe- 
cial ])ermission.  To  me  these  facts  carry 
tlieir  own  comment.  I  do  not  say  they 
are  conclusive;  but  I  have  not  the  least 
fiar  but  tliat  they  will  be  rendered  so 
when  I  shall  have  obtained  more  accu- 
rate (btails.  I  Ixg,  ho\ve\er,  that  I 
may  not  be  misconstrued  as  saying  that 
the  treatment  of  j)orrigo  depends  uIkpUij 
on  diet.  My  experience  does  not  jus- 
tify nic  in  .saying  thus  nnieh  ;  but  tiiosc 
\\\\<t  refer  to  the  book  can  scarcely  mis- 
understand  me,   unles.^,    indeed,   like   n 


late  writer  in  the  Medical  Quarterly 
Review,  they  hinge  their  criticism  on  a 
typographical  error*.  If  a  surgeon 
tliink  he  have  discovered  an  improved 
method  of  treating  a  disease,  I  liold  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  communicate  it,  how- 
ever  indifi'erent  he  may  be  to  iu  adop- 
tion. And  although  the  treatment  of 
porrigo  cannot  be  considered  as  un- 
important, yet  it  is  very  much  so 
when  weighed  with  the  fact,  that  many 
diseases  of  undoubtedly  constitutional 
origin  are  not  so  indicated  by  the  ordi- 
narily recognized, and  (which  have  there-- 
fore  been  too  frequently  considered)  the 
ow/m  manifestations  of  constitutional  dis- 
turbance.— I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Georue  Macilwain. 

9,  Argyle-Place,  Jan.  15,  1S34. 


ON    THE 

ANTAGONIST    POWERS    OF    THE 
PUPIL  AND  CILIARY  CIRCLE, 

In  accommodating  the  Eye  to  different  distaticcs. 

By  Wm.  Mackenzie,  M.D. 
Waltonian  Leclurer  iu  the  University  of  Glasgow. 


With  regard  to  the  accommodation  of 
the  eye  to  difl'erent  distances,  we  have 
several  hypotheses  ;  such  as — 

1.  Changes  in  the  convexity  of  the 
cornea ; 

'2.  Changes  in  the  quantity  of  aqueous 
humour ; 

3.  Changes  of  place  in  the  crystalline 
lens ; 

4.  Changes  of  figure  iu  the  crystal- 
line lens,  ])roduced  either  by  llie  motion 
of  iLs  own  fibres,  or  by  the  action  of  its 
capsule. 

\N'e  have  little  more  than  one  fact, 
estal)lislied  by  observation,  with  regard 
to  this  (luestion— » i/,.  the  eonlraetiou  of 
the  pupil  wlien  near  objeels  are  viewed, 
and  its  e.\i>ansion  when  the  eye  is  di- 
rected to  objects  at  a  distance  ;  and  this 
we  readily  a.scerlain  by  inspection  of  the 
healthv  eye,  in  any  living  individual. 

I  wish  to  mention  anotiier  fact,  whicli 
I  have  (d>served  in   the  dead   eve,  and 


•  In  the  table  of  conti-nt*,  by  nii  crrDr  of  the 
prcHH,  tbe  word  "  MficonHtltiilionul "  i>c<iirii  In- 
»tc;ul  of"  constitutional."  TIiIh  tlio  oilllor  of  the 
above  joiiruul  ba«  gravely  a(b>|>teil  as  n  matter  of 
crlticiim. 
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which  heare  upon  this  question  of  ac- 
commodation. 

In  some  eyes  after  death  we  find  the 
pupil  small,  and  in  others  we  find  it 
large.  Now,  iu  those  ejes  in  which  ^^■e 
find  the  pujiil  small  or  contracted,  we 
find  the  ciliary  circle — that  is,  the  ter- 
mination of  the  ciliary  processes  around 
the  crystalline  lens,  expanded,  so  as  to 
be  separated  in  a  considerable  degree 
from  the  lens ;  but  in  those  eyes  in 
which  the  pupil  after  death  is  large  or 
dilated,  we  find  the  ciliary  circle  con- 
tracted round  the  edge  of  the  lens,  or 
even  intruding  a  little  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  tliat  body. 

Soemmering,  in  his  magiiificent  sec- 
tion of  the  eye*,  has  represented  the 
ciliary  circle  as  I  find  it  when  the  pupil 
is  contracted  after  death ;  and  Home  has 
represented  f  it  as  I  find  it  when  the 
pupil  is  expanded,  or  rather  he  has  cari- 
catured nature  under  those  circum- 
stances, and  brought  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses moie  in  front  of  the  lens  tnan 
they  are  ever  seen  to  be.  But  the  facts, 
as  I  have  stated  them,  derive  additional 
confirmation  from  the  apparently  con- 
tradictory repiesentations  of  those  two 
anatomists. 

The  pupil,  then,  and  the  ciliary  circle, 
are  antagonists.  ^Vhile  the  pupil  con- 
tracts, as  we  direct  our  attention  to  near 
objects,  the  ciliary  circle  expands ;  and 
while  we  look  at  distant  objects,  the 
pupil  expands,  and  the  ciliary  circle 
contracts  around  the  lens.  To  what 
purpose  ?  To  displace  the  lens  back- 
wards, is  the  tlieoretical  answer.  Can  it 
be  moved  backwards  ?  Can  the  vitreous 
humour  be  so  compressed,  as  to  permit 
of  a  displacement  of  the  lens  ?  This 
question  I  shall  not  at  present  attempt 
to  answer. 

Mr.  TraversJ  has  formed  a  notion  of 
the  action  of  the  ciliary  circle  directly 
the  opposite  of  mine.  He  thinks  the 
pupil  and  she  ciliary  circle  contract  to- 
gether, and  expand  together.  I  believe 
them  to  be  antagonists. 

Let  the  inquirer  into  this  subject  exa- 
mine, in  the  meantime,  the  pieparations 
of  the  eye  in  any  anatomical  museum 
to  which  he  has  access.  In  those  pre- 
jiarations  which  exhibit  the  anterior  half 
of  the  tunica,  with  the  lens  in  situ,  he 


*  Abbildungen  des  Menschlichen  Auges,  tab. 
viii. 

t  Phil.  Trans.  1S22.    Plate  vi. 

t  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  page  66. 
London,  1820. 


will  find  sufficient  grounds,  probably, 
for  examining  the  truth  of  my  alleged 
facts,  in  the  recent  subject.  He  will 
there,  I  doubt  not,  find  the  views  above 
stated,  and  which  for  some  years  past  I 
have  ex])lained  in  my  lectures,  com- 
pletely confirmed. 
Glasgow,  Dec.  25,  1833. 


TREATMENT  OF  DRY  EARS  AND 
DEAFNESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  HASTEN  to  give  all  the  information  in 
my  power  to  Auditorius,  concerning  the 
causes  and  treatment  of  deafness,  re- 
sulting from  a  deficient  secretion  of  ce- 
rumen in  the  external  meatus  of  the  ear, 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  sei-vant, 

W.  Martin  C gates. 

20th  January,  1834. 

I  need  hardly  mention  that  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  meatus  auditorius  ex- 
ternus  and  membrana  tympani,  in  its 
most  perfect  state  of  health,  is  covered 
by  a  moist  yellow  substance  very  much 
resembling  bees'  wax,  but  of  much  softer 
consistence.  This  cerumen  is  secreted 
by  numerous  glands,  called  ceruminous, 
placed  underneath  the  cuticular  lining 
of  the  meatus.  The  ducts  proceeding 
from  these  glands  open  near  the  roots  of 
delicate  hairs  found  in  this  situation. 
When  this  secretion  is  either  too  abun- 
dant or  deficient,  deafness  is  the  result. 
It  is  with  the  latter  state  of  things  we 
have  to  do. 

Deficient  secretion  of  the  cerumen  is 
produced  by  various  causes.  A  common 
cold  may  excite  inflammation  in  the 
glands,  and  induce  a  dry  state  of  the 
meatus.  The  well-known  symptoms  are 
sensation  of  heat  and  itching  in  the  part, 
and  ear-ache  ;  the  natural  cure  is  effect- 
ed by  a  copious  secretion  from  the  part. 
As  to  the  medical  treatment,  a  pedilu- 
vium,  Av  ith  a  warm  bed,  is  all  that  is 
necessary. 

I  have  found  it  very  often  accompa- 
nying a  dry  tongue  and  skin,  with 
scanty  secretions  from  the  bowels.  Un- 
til these  morbid  conditions  are  removed, 
no  local  applications  are  serviceable ; 
and  when  the  intestinal  canal  and  skiu 
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are  brought  to  act  properly,  there  is  sel- 
dom more  to  »lo. 

But  there  is  a  dry  state  of  this  part 
strictly  local  (and  I  suppose  this  is  the 
case  to  >vhicli  Aiulitonus  ])articiilarly 
alludes),  and  which  has  always  apjicar- 
ed  to  mc  to  have  arisen  from  an  indolent 
state  of  the  ceruniinoiis  gflands.  The 
symptoms  are  more  or  less  deafness — 
sometimes  to  a  great  degree.  When 
the  patient  happens  to  catch  a  sound,  it 
is  shaqi,  and  causes  unj>leasant  noise  in 
the  eai"s  for  some  time  after.  On  e.\a- 
mining  the  part  the  cuhicular  lining  is 
M  hite,  and  (piite  destitute  of  tlie  ordinary 
secretion.  The  following  case  illus- 
trates ])retty  well  the  affection,  and 
the  mode  of  treatment  which  I  have 
found  most  successful : — 

Charlotte  Oshonie,  aged  22,  has  heen 
deaf  nine  months,  the  complaint  iK-wing' 
"gradually  arrived  at  its  present  intensity. 
Present  symjttoms,  May  14,  1833:  very 
deaf  of  hoth  ears,  but  more  particularly 
so  of  the  right.  Of  a  costive  habit; 
tong-ue  white  and  dry;  of  heavy  aspect, 
and  inattentive  behaviour.  Left  ear 
«|uite  destitute  of  cerumen  ;  the  rig'ht 
lias  rather  more  than  its  usual  propor- 
tion. Her  ears  were  syringed  with  soft 
soap  and  moderately  warm  water ;  and 
she  was  ordered — 

PiluliP  Hydrarcfyri,  ^r.  iij.  omni  noctc. 
IVIajniesia^  Subcarbonatis,  gr.  viij.; 
Rhei  Pulvcris,  gr.  x.  omni  mane. 

May  19th. — Tongue  clean  and  moist; 
bowels  freely  open.  The  left  ear  is  evi- 
dently worse ;  tiie  right  is  improved 
somewhat.  Having  syringed  botli  eai-s, 
I  ajiplied,  l>y  means  of  a  small  camel's 
hairbrush,  to  tlie  left  mcmbrana  tym- 

Iiani,  a  wyy  minute  portion  of"  the  fol- 
<i«ing  ointment,  rendered  soft  by  the 
admixture  of  a  little  almond  oil. 

Un^ucnti  ilydrars:yri  Nitratis  Diluti, 
3j.;  Ungucnti  C'etacci,  5iij.     Miscc. 

21st. — Has  had  some  slight  pain  in 
the  left  ear,  but  can  hear  much  better 
with  it ;  the  right  continues  to  improve. 

The  ointment  to  bo  applied  to  the  left 
mcmbrana  tympani  every  other  morn- 
ing. 

July  2Htli. —  Slie  has  continued  this 
treatment  ever  since.  Siic  has  become 
of  ruddy  eonij)lexion,  lusty,  an<l  li\elv 
in  lur  l)eha\iour.  She  expresses  herself 
as  ilea  ring  as  uell  as  she  i\er  did. 

I  must  ol»ser»c,  ijiat  tlie  euro  was  re- 
tarded   considerably    by  a    soere   ccdd 


caught  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
treatment. 

There  is  another  species  of  deafness, 
differing  in  its  cause  from  the  above,  but 
tery  often  mistaken  for  it.  It  arises 
from  a  faulty  secretion  from  the  ceru- 
minous  glands,  and  occurs  now  and 
then  with,  or  alternating  with,  strumous 
ophthalmy.  In  these  cases  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  irritation  and  noise  in  the 
eai-s.  On  e.xaminati(m  of  the  external 
meatus  there  is  no  deficiency,  but  occa- 
sionally an  unnatural  dingy  colour  of 
the  cerumen.  This  affection  occurs  or- 
dinarily in  persons  accustcmied  to  un- 
wholesome food,  and  destitute  of  the 
common  comforts  of  life.  As  the  causes 
can  seldom  be  removed,  we  treat  the 
disease  under  very  unfavourable  circum- 
stances; however,  I  have  generally  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  this  affection  for  the 
time  being,  but  on  the  patient  returning 
to  his  old  habits,  like  all  scrofulous 
complaints  (for  I  believe  this  to  be 
almost  always  dependent  on  a  scrofu- 
lous diathesis),  it  generally  re-appears. 

The  first  indication  is  to  correct  the 
secretions  from  the  bowels,  which  arc 
generally  of  an  unnatural  character,  by 
mild  mercurials  ;  I  generally  use  the 
hydr.  c.  cieta  in  small  and  repeated 
doses.  The  second,  to  diminish  the  irri- 
tal)ility  of  the  secreting  membrane  ;  this 
I  do  by  the  application  of  a  solution  of 
the  argenti  nitras,  in  the  i)roj)ortion  of 
one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  wa- 
ter. It  was  the  following  case  that  led 
me  to  .ido])t  this  practice  iu  the  first  in- 
stance. 

Francis  Murray, aged  lf5,  placed  him- 
self under  iny  care  July  10,  1833,  for 
strumous  ophthalmia,  ^\ith  great  vascu- 
lar opacity  cd"  tlie  cornea,  and  intense 
vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva  lining  the 
lids.  I  leeched,  blistered,  and  pinged 
him  with  no  good  effect;  and  liaving 
(d)served  how  jxiwcrful  the  effect  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  in  allaying  irritation,  I 
ordered  him  tliis  lotion,  to  lie  dropped 
into  the  eye  three  times  a  day:  — 

Argenti  Nitratis,  gr.  ij.  j  Aq.  Dcstillat^c, 

tj.     Misce. 
Pulv.  Hydrarg.  c.  crcta,  gr.  v.  bis  tlie. 

July  20ili. — The  inflammation  has 
Subsided  to  a  slight  blush  of  the  lower 
lid  ;  the  lymph  has  been  absorbed  ; 
there  is  no  intolerance  (d'  light,  «liich 
was  gre.it  at  the  comnieneeiiieiil  of  the 
treatment.  I'pon  the  di>:ip|ie:ir.iiiee  of 
the   ophthalmia   he   became  deaf      On 
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exaraining^  his  cars,  the  (juantlty  of  ce- 
rumen was  natural,  hut  it  liad  a  green- 
ish appearance ;  he  had  ting-ling'  and 
constant  noise  in  the  ears. 

His  ears  were  syringed  twice  with  no 
henefit;  it  then  struck  me  that  the  ar- 
genti  nitras  might  he  of  service  here ; 
for  this  affection  of  the  meatus  appeared 
to  me  somewhat  analogous  to  tliat  of 
the  conjunctiva. 

I  ordered  the  solution  of  it,  of  one- 
half  the  strength  of  that  which  had 
been  applied  to  the  eye,  to  be  dropped 
into  the  ear  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and 
waited  the  result  with  anxiety.  It  an- 
swered my  most  sanguine  expectations, 
for  in  less  than  a  week  his  hearing  was 
quite  recovered.  I  have  since  lost  sight 
of  this  patient,  so  do  not  know  whether 
ihis  aftection  has  ever  returned  ;  but  the 
same  treatment  has  been  successful  in 
several  other  cases. 


LONGITUDINAL  FRACTURE   OF 
THE  RADIUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  3Iedical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
The   following  curious  case  was  lately 
related  to  me  by  a  friend  in  the  country, 
the  surgeon  w  ho  attended  it.     I  took  an 
outline  of  its  history  for  my  own  case- 
book, and,  deeming  it  extremely  inte- 
resting, I  requested  permission  to  com- 
municate  it  to   the  professional  public 
through  the  medium  of  your  pages.     If 
you  consider  it  worthy  a  place  in  your 
journal,  and  can  afford  room  for  it  in 
your  columns,  you  will  oblige, 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  M.  Hughes,  M.D. 

Wellington-Street, 
London  Bridge,  Jan.  7,  1834« 

G.  K ,  rather  tall,   and  slightly 

made,  set.  20,  while  standing  on  one  of 
those  ladders  which  are  permanently 
fixed  to  the  sides  of  buildings,  unfor- 
tunately lost  his  footing,  and  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  not  his 
right  fore-arm  (previously  passed  above 
and  behind  a  board  very  close  to  the 
buildino')  supported  him  for  a  shoit 
time,  till  he  regained  his  standing  po- 
sition by  means  of  the  other  hand.     At 


the   moment  of  his   descent,   he   states 
that  he  was  sensible  of  a  distinct  snap 
in  his  arm.     On  reaching  the  ground, 
however,  his   pain  was  not  great,  nor 
was  any  obliquity  or  distortion  discovera- 
ble in  the  affected  limb  ;  but  as  the  pby- 
sician  and  surgeon  had  only  a  short  time 
before  passed  the  house,  and  as,  from  the 
decided  snap,  a  conviction  existed  in  his 
own   mind   and  in  those  of  his  friends 
that  fracture  had  occurred,   a  messen- 
ger was  dispatched  after  the  professional 
gentlemen,  requesting  their  attendance. 
On  a  very  minute  examination  of  the 
arm,  they  were  unable  to  detect  any  in- 
dication either  of  fracture  or  dislocation, 
except  that  one  of  them  fancied  he  once, 
but   only   once,    indistinctly   perceived 
something  approaching  to  crepitus,  and 
that  considerable  pain  was  produced  by 
pronation   or    supination  oi    the  -baud, 
though   none  existed  on  flexion  or  ex- 
tension  of  the  arm  or  wrist.     Leeches 
A\ere    ordered  to  be  applied  (somewhat 
abundantly,  as  he  had  previously  suf- 
fered a  little  from  hsemoptysis),  together 
Avitli  evaporating  lotion ;  and  in  a  short 
time,  only  five  days  from  the  fall,  so 
little  local  disturbance  of  an  inflamma- 
tory nature  existed  that  a   stimulating 
liniment  was  employed.     About  a  fort- 
night after  the  accident  (during  which 
he  had  suffered  little  or  nothing,  and  at 
the  latter  part  of  which  he  was  able  to 
follow  his  usual  country  occupation),  as 
he   was   buttoning  his  trowsers  on  the 
left  side,  with  the  affected  arm,  he  was 
much  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  mis- 
shapen; a   considerable   projection  ex- 
isting at  the  central  part  of  its  external 
surface.     When  the  alteration  had  been 
effected  he  was  unable  to  state,  as  he 
had  felt  no  sudden  pain  or  other  indica- 
tion of  chang"e :  all   he  knew  w  as,  that 
when  last  seen  or  observed  by  himself, 
the   anil  was  even  and  of  natural  ap- 
pearance, and  that  then  it  was  irregular 
on  its   surface   and   different  from  the 
other.     He  immediately  set  off  to  his 
surgeon,  and,  with  considerable  alann, 
exposed   his   misshapen   limb.     It  was 
now   easily  ascertained,  and  distinctly 
evident  to  the  medical  attendant,  that  a 
bone  liad  been  broken,  but  in  a  very  sin- 
gular  direction;  that,   in   fact,   a' very 
large  splinter,  amounting  to  nearly  half 
the  thickness  of  the  radius,  and  to  four 
or  five  inches  in  length,  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  outer  side  of  the  central 
part  of   that  bone,  and  produced  the 
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larg-c  projection  on  the  ami.  Splints 
and  baiHlafjes  were  now  used,  so  as  to 
ilirrcasc  tlic  space  between  the  shaft 
and  splinter  of  the  bone  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  continued  for  three  weeks; 
after  which,  a  liniment  and  bandage 
were  aj)plied  :  by  which  means  the  un- 
natural projection  has  now  (six  weeks 
after  the  accident)  much  decreased  ;  the 
two  portions  of  bone  have  become  firmly 
and  immovcably  united,  thoug-h  a  lon- 
{fitudiiial  depression  or  furrow  still  ex- 
ists between  the  central  inch  or  two, 
and  the  shaft  of  the  radius  ;  and  liis  arm 
is  ;is  useful  to  him  as  before  the  accident, 
beiu<if  att'ceted  with  no  pain  in  whatever 

1)osilion  it  is  placed  or  however  it  may 
)e  employed. 

Remarks. — A  doubt  may  very  proba- 
bly arise  in  the  minds  of  many,  whether 
fracture  had  really  taken  place  in  the 
case  of  which  an  outline  is  ffiven  above. 
Tliis  d()ul)t  may,  I  conceive,  be  very 
reasonably  supj)orted  on  the  following' 
ff  rounds:  that  the  nature  of  the  accident 
was  such  that  it  is  highly  impiobable 
that  a  fracture  would  be  caused  in  the 
direction  mentioned,  and  that  if  the 
bone  were  broken  at  all,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  it  would  be  transversely,  or  very 
slightly  obliquely  ;  that  no,  or  scarcely 
any,  evidence  existed  of  fracture  upon 
mi u lite  examination  at  the  period  when 
it  would  1)0  most  distinct — viz.  for  the 
first  fortnight  after  the  fall, and  particu- 
larly during  the  first  investigation  of 
tlie  injury;  that  it  is  unreasonable  to 
su])|)ose  that  so  large  a  mass  of  bone 
should  be  moved  liom  its  connexions 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient, 
and  williout  causing  considerable  pain  ; 
that  the  internal  structure  of  the  bone 
might  iiave  been  injured,  though  it  was 
not  itself  broken  ;  that  the  ])rojeftion 
oil  the  aim  arose  from  the  (Uposit  of  os- 
sific  matter  under  the  periosteum,  and 
that  the  decrease  of  this  projection,  or 
node,  was  effected  by  absori)tioii  iiuluced 
by  the  ])ressure  of  the  sjihnts,  -'vc.  In 
answer  to  these  objections,  I  beg  leave 
to  submit  the.  following  observations; 
first,  however,  ackii'.wledging  mv  ])er- 
fect  iiialiility  to  PX])lain  how  a  fracture 
in  llie  direction  stated  could  be  ju-odiiccd 
by  tlie  accident  imiitioned  above.  The 
absence  of  the  marks  of  fracture  soon 
after  it  took  jilace,  is,  I  conceive,  expli- 
cable from  the  iinprr>l)al>ility  of  any  at- 
tempt lieiiig  made  (on  account  of  the 
rarity  of  the  casi-)  to  grasji  the  two  por- 


tions of  bone  ;  or,  supposing  it  attemjit- 
ed,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  doing  it  so 
effectually  as  to  cause  tl|em  to  rub 
against  each  other,  and  thus  produce 
crepitus,  as  in  the  case  of  transverse  or 
oblique  fracture  ;  from  the  long  supina- 
tors and  the  extensors  of  the  wrist  above, 
the  tendon  of  the  former,  together  with 
those  of  the  extensors  of  the  thumb 
and  the  quadratus  muscle  below,  keeji- 
ing  the  splinter  in  close  approximation 
with  the  shaft  of  the  radius,  and  from 
none  of  the  flexors  or  extensors  of  the 
arm  acting  ujion  the  separated  portion. 
Independently  also  of  the  indistinct  cre- 
pitus once  thought  to  be  observed,  the 
correctness  of  the  diagnosis  subsequently 
formed  is  su])ported  by  the  pain  caused 
by  pronation  and  supination  of  the 
hantl;  as  the  pronator  longus,  if  not  the 
quadratus,  would  have  a  direct  tendency 
to  separate  the  splinter  from  the  radius, 
and  its  action  woulil  thus  become  a  very 
probable  cause  of  increased  pain.  If 
so  large  a  splinter  had  been  separated 
suddenlt/  from  its  close  apjiroximation 
wi;h  the  bone  whence  it  had  been  pre- 
viously broken,  I  should  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  had  taken  place  with- 
out considerable  pain  to,  and  much  more 
without  the  consciousness  of,  the  indivi- 
dual ;  but  itis,I  think, possible, nay  highly 
probable,  that  the  projecting  bony  mass, 
though  caused  b^'  fracture,  had  arisen 
gradually  by  the  elongation  of  the  soft 
cartilaginous  connecting  medium  of  the 
twn  surfaces,  and  was  produced  by  the 
muscles  (paiticulaily  the  pronator  teres 
and  the  superficial  flexor  of  the  fingers) 
acting  upon  the  sjiliutcr  after  the  in- 
flammatory pain  had  been  reduced  by 
leeches  and  cold  lotions.  That  the  pro- 
jection was  not  caused  by  ossifie  matter 
de])osited  under  the  periosteum,  nay, 
that  fra(  lure  had  actually  occuned,  is,  I 
think,  pidved  by  the  mass  being  move- 
able upon  the  shaft  of  the  bone  at  two 
weeks — l)y  its  becoming  closer  approxi- 
mated, and  iieiiig  firmly  fixed  to  the  ra- 
dius six  weeks  after  the  accident.  From 
these  considerations,  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  radius  had  been 
broken,  and  in  the  direction  specified  ; 
notwithstanding  the  ditlieiilty  of  ex- 
plaining how  the  injury  could  be  effect- 
ed, under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  fall. 
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MEDICAL  APPRENTICESHIPS. 

PLAN  OF  A  BETTER  SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Since  I  last  had  tlie  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing the  medical  puolic  through  the 
medium  of  your  valuable  jounial,  I 
have  read,  with  some  interest,  the  obser- 
vations of  Milo,  in  defence  of  the  sys- 
tem of  medical  apprenticeships. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  write  an  an- 
s«cr  to  each  of  his  individual  objec- 
tions ;  not  that  I  agree  with  him,  but 
because  neither  controversy  or  victory 
in  argument  is  my  object  at  present: 
moreover,  I  do  consider  that  such  pas- 
sages as  the  following-  are  too  ridiculous 
and  trifling  to  be  wortliy  of  serious  re- 
futation, particularly  when  coming  from 
the  pen  of  one  who  has  so  mean  an  opi- 
nion of  either  his  course  or  arguments 
that  he  is  ashamed  to  sign  his  own  name. 
"  And  the  '  moral  feeling-,'  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  of  the  opponents  of  ap- 
prenticesiiips,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
tlian  the  morbid  pride  Mhich  renders  an 
inexperienced  and  headstrong-  lad  im- 
patient of  all  restraint." 

My  sole  object  being  to  elicit  truth,  I 
shall  at  once  proceed  to  state  why  I 
still  maintain  the  opinion  that  appren- 
ticesliips  are  not  the  means  which  are 
best  calculated  to  advance  the  scientific 
education  of  the  student. 

Milo  states  that  I  appear  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  apprentice  of  the  re- 
spectable general  practitioner.  The  ob- 
servations whicl)  I  made,  regarding  the 
treatment  of  the  apprentice  being  little 
better  than  that  of  a  servant,  does  not 
apply  to  such  cases  as  he  refers  to.  I 
will  allow  that  the  ajjprentice  is  enabled, 
in  some  instances,  to  study  the  practice 
of  medicine  during  his  apprenticeship  ; 
but  when  this  is  the  case,  tliere  appears 
to  me  to  exist  this  strong  objection  to 
even  that  system  of  education, — that 
the  knowledge  is  not  based  upon  a 
proper  foundation.  The  student  learns 
to  treat  disease  so  far  empirically  that 
he  is  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  organs 
of  which  tbe  human  frame  is  composed. 
His  knowledge  of  medicine  is  like  that 
of  a  quack,  independent  of  anatomy. 
And  supposing  that  he  has  seen  a  good 
deal  of  medical  practice  previous  to 
his  coming  to  the  hospitals,  and  has 
really  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
treatment  of  disease,  he   is  then  very 


liable  to  look  upon  the  siuAy  of  anatomy 
as  unnecessary,  and  that  it  need  only 
be  acquired  by  cramming  in  sufficient 
quantity   to   pass   the   examinations  at  . 
the  Hail  and  College. 

The  student  who  commences  the 
study  of  his  profession  from  that  point 
at  which  alone  it  ought  to  be  commenced 
by  those  who  wish  to  regard  it  as  a 
scientific  pursuit — nameh",  Avith  ana- 
tomy and  physiology,  or  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  human  frame — soon 
discovers  that  he  has  entered  on  a  wide 
field  of  interesting-  research,  one  which 
possesses  beauties  that  it  is  worthy  of  a 
struggle  to  obtain,  and  that  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  trade  which  is 
to  be  learnt  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 

First  impressions  go  a  great  way  with 
the  ardent  and  inquiring  mind  of  youth, 
and  I  believe  tliat  the  strong  interest 
which  is  inspired  by  the  scientific  study 
of  the  profession  is  a  much  surer  guard 
to  the  steady  conduct  of  a  young  man, 
during  his  studies  at  the  hospitals,  than- 
tbe  previous  bodily  restraint  of  an  ap- 
prenticeship. But  allowing  that  such 
interest  were  not  sufficient,  and  unfor- 
tunately in  too  many  cases  it  does  not 
prove  so,  is  it  not  as  easy  to  place  him 
under  the  roof  of  persons  competent  ta 
control  ))is  conduct  while  he  is  attending 
the  hospital,  as  when  he  is  engaged  in 
mixing-  drugs  ? 

I  will  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the 
public  an  outline  for  a  course  oi  studies 
to  be  piu-sued  by  the  student  who  is  in- 
tended to  practise  the  medical  profes- 
sion ;  and  as  I  consider  his  education, 
previous  to  his  coming  to  the  hospital, 
of  the  highest  importance,  I  shall  com- 
mence with  that.  The  plan  of  no  single 
individual  is  likely  to  be  perfect ;  still  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  considered  better 
tlian  the  mode  pui-sued  at  j^resent. 

Let  the  student,  on  his  quitting  school, 
which  is  generally  at  the  age  of  16,  ancl 
at  which  period  I  will  suppose  him 
thoroughly  vei-sed  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
instead  of  being-  sent  to  an  apothecary's 
shop,  be  obliged  to  commence  a  course 
of  study  which  shall  embrace  the  French 
and  Gennan  languages,  mathematics, 
and  natural  philosophy. 

At  the  age  of  18,  oblige  him  to  pass 
an  examination  on  these  subjects,  and 
thus  obtain  a  certificate  that  he  is  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  them.  Such 
certificate  shall  entitle  him  to  enter  upon 
the  study  of  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  rcgistei-  his  name  accordingly. 
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In  all  the  large  pro?incial  towns  in 
Great  Britain  tliere  is  an  abundance  of 
scientific  men,  not  only  in  onr  own  pro- 
fession, but  in  the  cliurch  and  ibc  law, 
who  would  be  fully  ca])ablc  of  forming' 
a  council  for  the  purpose  of  conductino^ 
such  an  examination,  and  the  student 
would  be  thus  saved  the  exj)ense  of 
eomingf  to  London.  Such  an  examina- 
tion mig'ht  be  conducted  so  as  to  confer 
honour  on  the  student,  or  merely  a  cer- 
tificate of  com))etcncy. 

The  student  having  ti)us  obtained  his 
first  degree,  sJMtuld  cf)mnience  his  stu- 
dies in  October  with  learning  descriptive 
anatomy,  by  attendance  on  lectures  and 
by  dissecting,  and  also  the  princi])les  of 
surgery.  The  study  of  anatomy  and 
.surgery  ought  solely  to  occu])y  his  at- 
tention for  tlie  first  six  months.  In  the 
May  following  let  him  learn  phannacy 
and  materia  mcdica,  not  merely  bv  at- 
tendance on  lectures,  but  liy  actual  la- 
bour in  the  dispensary  of  a  general 
practitioner  or  of  an  hospital.  Let  liim 
also  commence  his  attendance  on  the 
practice  of  an  hospital,  dispensary,  or 
workhduse. 

In  the  following  October  he  might 
again  commence  thestudy  of  descriptive 
anatomv,  extending  it  to  general,  nntr- 
bid,  and  comjjarative.  In  the  following 
summer,  chemistry,  medicine,  medical 
jurisprudence,  and  botany.  The  two 
following  years  I  tliink  ought  to  be 
spent  in  London,  in   attendance  on  tl)c 

1»ractice  of  the  h(is])itals ;  his  winters 
)eing  eliiefly  devoted  to  jiraetical  ana- 
tomy and  physiology  —  jiis  summers 
to  practical  medicine,  and  surgery. 
I  should  then  allow  him  to  present 
himself  fur  examination,  but  I  would 
not  do  so  until  he  has  practically  at- 
tended to  the  study  of  his  profession  for 
four  years. 

I  will  conclude  these  observations 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  can- 
vassed in  the  s;nnr  spirit  tiiat  ihev  arc 
written — namely,  an  anxious  desire  to 
improve  the  education  of  the  medical 
stuilent,  and  in  tlie  attempt  to  do  so 
pursuing  a  straight-forward  course,  nei- 
ther looking  to  the  rigiit  or  the  left; 
not  considering  that  the  regulations  of 
institutions  ouglit  to  be  respected  for 
their  aiitu/niti/,  or  that  laus  whieh  were 
great  strides  on  those  which  ])n"eeded 
them,  fniglit  to  be  regarded  as  unaltera- 
bly ])erfect.  —  I  remain,  sir, 

^'our  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  Sollv. 

lA.  Si.  Mnry  Axe, 
Juii.  IC,  lt^4. 


REFORM  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
PHYSICIANS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Your  last  number  contains  an  announce- 
ment which  I  read  with  great  pleasure — 
viz.  that  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians has  at  length  resolved  on  repeal- 
ing certain  unjust  bye-laws  which  acted 
injuriously  on  the  profession,  as  well  by 
what  they  ordained  as  by  what  they  pro- 
hibited :  viz  by  admitting  to  the  Fel- 
lowship Oxford  and  Cambridge  Doctors 
only,  and  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  pre- 
venting medical  students  from  prefeiring 
for  their  professional  studies  those 
schools  in  wiiich  competent  medical  in- 
struction could  be  had.  Would  tliat  this 
resolution  had  come  even  a  few  yeais 
earlier;  how  much  scandal  it  woulil 
have  prevented  !  But  repentance  should 
be  encouraged,  not  rebuked.  1  hail, 
therefore,  tiie  resolution  of  the  College, 
as  a  proof  that  even  legalized  exchisi\e- 
ncss  and  irresponsibility  have  proved  in- 
sufficient to  extinguish  those  sentiments 
of  justice  and  liberality  so  natural  to 
highly-educated  gentlemen ;  and  as  a 
proof  that  the  cultivated  mind,  however 
for  a  time  misled  by  habit,  is  sure  at 
length  to  discover  and  return  to  the 
right  path. 

The  notice  in  your  number  for  January 
18th,  if  I  riglitly  intcr])ret  it,  assures 
us  that  the  CVdlege  has  determined  on 
removing  tiie  stigma  from  extra  British 
and  dissenting  Doctors,  and  jilacing  all 
M.D.'s,  with  practically  uniui])ortant 
distinctions,  on  the  same  footing  of  eli- 
gibility to  the  medical  senate ;  of  re- 
moving, in  fact,  the  great  grievance  of 
the  rnionilam  Licentiates  and  the  source 
of  all  the  unbapjiy  and  mutually  injuri- 
ous disputes  between  them  and  the  Col- 
lege, riiis,  then,  will  be  a  ca])ital  re- 
form, and  a  breach  in  the  munimenis  of 
the  old  conservative  policy,  through 
which  must  (low  many  other  changes. 
Allow  me  shortly  to  ])oint  out  three  of 
these,  which  I  consider  immediately  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  work  so  well  bc- 

1.  The  necessity  of  an  immediate 
large  addition  to  the  Fellowshij). 

2.  The  judicy  of  ofiering  to  the  Li- 
centiates some  share  in  the  business  of 
nomination. 

M.  The  propriety  of  making  residence 
in  till-  metropolitan  district  a  condition 
of  admissibility  to  the  ballot. 
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There  are,  I  think,  about  150  Licen- 
tiates resident  in  London,  exclusive  of 
the  Fellows.  In  glancing  over  the 
College  list  of  their  names,  I  meet  with 
thirty  or  forty  of  more  or  less  note,  each 
rather  exceeding  than  falling  short  of 
the  average  ability  or  eminence  of  the 
present  Fellowship,  and  a  few  amongst 
the  most  distinguished  as  authors,  prac- 
titioners, &c.  in  the  medical  profession. 
Others  there  may  be  unknown  to  me,  of 
merit  equal  to  that  of  the  majority  of 
those  I  allude  to,  but  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  I  could  point  out  a 
score  of  Licentiates  whose  accession 
would  add  greatly  to  the  strength  and 
real  dignity  of  the  Fellowship.  An  im- 
mediate incorporation,  therefore,  of  Li- 
centiates, to  no  less  amount  than  some 
score,  at  least,  will,  in  my  opinion,  in 
all  sound  policy  be  inevitable  :  and  I 
would  go  further — Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge have  enjoyed  a  long  and  ill- 
deserved  preference,  while  the  eleves  of 
other  schools  have  laboured  for  some 
century  and  a  half  under  an  impolitic  and 
unjust  exclusion.  Having'  at  length  de- 
termined on  concession,  let  the  Fellow- 
ship, therefore,  grant  in  no  niggardly 
spirit,  M'ith  no  reluctant  hand,  but  ge- 
nerously and  with  a  good  grace :  above 
all,  let  there  be  no  black-balling  from 
personal  hostility,  or  through  resent- 
ment for  political  offences.  Let  there  be 
a  complete  amnesty  for  the  past.  Let 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  be  held  out 
to  all  that  at  this  moment  possess  com- 
parative eminence,  whether  as  authors 
or  practitioners  :  let  there  be  no  peddling 
about  foraier  professional  rank,  place,  or 
mode  of  graduation,  personal  peculiari- 
ties, &c.  &c.  &c.  Let  the  Fellowship 
bear  in  mind  the  difference  bet%veeu  a 
public  body  and  a  private  association, 
and  always  remember  that  in  proceeding 
to  the  ballot  the  question  is  not  whether 
the  candidate  is  likely  to  prove  an  agree- 
able companion,  but  whether  he  may  be 
exjjected  to  turn  out  an  efficient  col- 
league— a  comparatively  zealous  and 
able  co-trustee,  or  the  reverse.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  an  addition  to  the  Col- 
lege equal  to  one-half  of  the  present  re- 
sident Fellowship,  would  by  no  means 
exceed  the  just  and  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  the  Licentiates  ;  and  I  think  fur- 
ther, that  in  favour  of  existing  Licen- 
tiates, the  further  concessions  would  be 
politic — viz.  that  the  name  of  each 
should,  if  uot  previously  proposed,  be, 
at  the  request  of  the  party,  submitted  to 


the   ballot  after  having  attained  a  cer- 
tain standing;  say  seven  years. 

2.    With  regard  to   the  second  head 
above  named,  I  think  the  policy  of  some 
concession  is  very  obvious.    Your  notice 
of  the  College  proceedings  informs  us, 
that  such  additions  as  may  be  considered 
necessary  to  the  governing  body  or  fel- 
lowship, are  to  be  made  by  election,  and, 
I  presume,  selection, from  the  licentiates ; 
from  which  I  gather,  that  the  business 
of  incorporation  is,  not  only  in  its  essen- 
tials, but  also  in  its  accessories  and  pre- 
liminaries, to  remain,  as  at  present,  in 
the  hands  of  the  fellows.    Assuming  my 
interpretation  to  be  con-ect,  is  it  Avise,  I 
ask,  now  to  avow  the  wish  to  remain 
in  that  respect  in  statu  quo  ante  belluni, 
to  retain  in  all  its   entirety  that  arbi- 
trary power  of  admission  and  exclusion 
which    reformers   maintain  to  have  at 
once  tempted  and  enabled  the  College  to 
abuse   its   privileges  ?     The   licentiates 
may   argue,  no   more   honourable  men 
than  the  present  are  ever  likely  to  fill 
the  fellowship,  yet  they  have  hitherto 
uniformly   abused   their   power   to   the 
exclusion  of  nearly  all  but  their  own 
kindred  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  and 
now,  in  the  same  breath  in  which  they 
proclaim     themselves    reformers,    they 
announce    their  intention   of  retaining 
amongst  tl;eir  machinery  the  mainspring 
of  all  mischief  in  public  bodies — namely, 
self-election.     How  can  we  confide  in 
them  ?     They  are  to  continue  the  same 
men,  and  armed  with  the  same  irrespon- 
sible   power,  and    liable    to   the   same 
sinister  influences.     Election  consists  of 
two  parts — nomination,  and  voting  in  : 
the  latter  part  is  vested  exclusively  in 
the  fellows   by   the  Charter;     but   the 
business  of  putting  in  nomination  might 
wholly,  if  tne  College  so  pleased,  be  en- 
trusted to  us.     Such   a  boon  would  in- 
deed be  a  pledge  that  the  advances  of 
the  College  were  sincere ;   that  it  had 
abandoned  its   old    aristocratic   preten- 
sions, and  was  willing  to  admit  us  to  an 
equality  in  the  social   scale.     But  the 
notice  in  the  Gazette  does  not  waiTant 
us  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  considered 
in  any  degree  necessary  to  consult  our 
feelings,  or  at  all  to  inquire  whom  of  our 
body  we  think  worthy  to  be  elevated 
into  authority  over  us.      Even  the  com- 
paratively unimportant  step  of  offering 
us  the  use  of  the  library,  museums,  &c., 
in  consideration  of  a  small  annual  sub- 
scription, or  on  other  mutually  conve- 
nient conditions,  to  which  most,  if  not 
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all,  would  agree — a  measure  which 
would  he  profitable  to  themselves  as 
well  as  ■TratifN  iiiiif  to  us — is  no  where 
alluded  to;  so  that  they  would  appear 
still,  reformers  thoug-h  they  arc,  to  think 
us,  as  a  bodj',  until  associates,  and  a 
lower  class  in  the  profession  !  ! 

Seeing-,  then,  that  the  repeal  of  the 
bye-laws  removes  obstacles  merely,  alias 
confers  eli<fibility,  but  affords  no  g-uaran- 
tee  ag-ainst  the  partialities  and  antipa- 
thies of  the  balloting-box,  I  do  not  see 
how  our  position  is  materially  altered  : 
before,  we  could  not,  exce])t  by  special 
and  rare  favour,  be  admitted  to  the  bal- 
lot at  all ;  now,  any  of  us  may  gfet  his 
name  proposed,  but  if  unaided  by  ag-ree- 
able  manners,  extensive  acquaintance, 
&c.  Vc,  with  what  chance  of  success? 

I  think  that  if  the  Collegfe  wish  to  be 
thought  sincere  by  the  public,  and  to 
win  the  confidence  of  an  injured  and 
alienated  profession,  they  will  take  some 
step  with  a  view  to  gather  the  opinions 
of  the  licentiates  ])reviously  to  proceed- 
ing- to  tiie  ballot.  Nor  could  tiiere  be 
any  difficulty  as  to  the  means  to  he  used 
for  collecting-  the  views  of  the  licentiates  : 
circulars  to  all  residents  in  the  metropo- 
litan districts  (or  even  to  all  such, 
wherever  resident,  as  should  wish,  and 
mig-ht,  without  inconvenience,  be  con- 
sulted), issued  a  few  weeks  before  the 
day  of  election,  stating-  the  number  of 
vacancies  declared,  and  requesting-  lists 
of  names  equal  to  or  double  tliat  num- 
ber, would  effectually  answer  that  pur- 
pose. Should  a  majority  of  licentiates 
not  answer  to  the  call,  the  rig-ht  of  nomi- 
nation migiit  remain  entire  in  the  hands 
of  the  fellowship. 

3.  The  Colleg-e  should  consist  of  two 
sections — viz.  g-overnors  or  fellows,  and 
licentiates  or  incndjers.  The  functicuis 
of  the  latter  being;  neg-ative,  would  re- 
quire no  restriction  as  to  residence.  Not 
so  those  of  the  fillowship  :  the  fellows 
are  virtu.illy  othcei-s  or  trustees,  and 
should  e<msequently  be  j)hyMeaIly  and 
morally  capable  of  discharg-ing-"  their 
official  duties. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  residence 
in  the  nietropcditan  district  should  be  a 
sine  f/iiA  non  condition  of  ele(-ti(iii.  To 
extend  the  felloe  ship  to  residents  in  the 
provinces,  colonies,  \-c.,  is  to  degrade  it 
from  an  important  and  digniifyiiig- office 
to  a  mere  title  or  honorary  distinction. 
I  think,  tlierefiirr,  that  Uw  the  future  no 
non-resi<lent  mendicr  should  be  clig-ible 
to  the  fellowship. 


An  early  insertion  of  these  .'=ug-ges- 
tions  would  much  ohlig-e,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Amicus  Curi.e. 

London,  20th  Jan.  183-J. 
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"  L'Auteur  se  tne  i  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  Bbriger."— U'Alkmbert. 


AM.MAL  MAGNETISM. 

Rapports  et  Discussions  de  VAcacUmie 
Royale  de  Medeciite  siir  le  Magne- 
tisme  Animal ;  avcc  des  Notes  Erpli- 
catives.  Par  M.  Foissac,  D.M.P. 
Balliere. 

"  In  the  year  1783,  M.  Bergasse  formed 
tlie  plan  of  a  subscription,  to  the  effect 
that  one  hundred  persons  should  lay  down 
24U0  francs  eaeli,  in  order  to  secure  the 
independence  of  M.  Mesmer.  The  zeal 
with  which  some  of  the  most  distini^uished 
individuals  came  forward  upon  this  occa- 
sion cannot  be  too  much  admired.  In  tlie 
course  of  a  few  months  Mesmer  touched 
{toucha)  above  340,000  francs."— M.  Foissac, 
in  his  Notes. 

At  the  time  of  which  M.  Foissac 
speaks,  thing's  u  ent  far  better  with  tire 
mag-netisers  tiian  they  now  do  ;  they 
were  then  well  off,  pecuniarili/  speak- 
ing-, while  now  it  is  academically  only 
that  they  can  be  said  to  tlirive.  The 
times  are  bad— dejilorably  bad — for  the 
mag^netisers.  It  would  lie  quite  useless 
for  M.  Foissac  to  exj)ect  at  present  such 
patrons  as  the  Berg-asses  and  Korn- 
manns — people  whose  zeal  and  gene- 
rosity, as  he  .justly  observes,  we  cannot 
too  much  admire.  We  wouhl  venture 
to  say,  that  he  could  not  at  this  moment 
find  ten  itersons — nay,  not  one— willing- 
to  sacrihce  24(M}  francs  to  secure  his 
g-ltuy  and  independence.  It  has,  not- 
withstanding-, lieen  sought  to  resuscitate 
animal  magnelism  from  its  ashes;  hut 
instead  of  finding-  a  minister  of  state 
like  iNI.  Maurepas,  who  offered  Mesmer 
a  life  annuity  of  'iO.lHMjfr.,  and  a  g-iftof 
1(>,(M)(),  on  condition  of  his  communieat- 
ing-  his  doctrines  to  disci|iles  in  France, 
M.  Foissac  has  met  only  \y'\\\\  men  »if 
hard  ])rin<-iples  and  ccdd  hearts.  How- 
ever, lliougli  he  h;is  not  been  su<-(-essful 
iu  ffctling-  men  of  the  world  to  loose 
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their  purse-strings  for  liini,  lie  has  not 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Academy'  of 
^Medicine  altogether  in  vain.  Though 
an  nng'rateful  world  will  not  make  up 
for  him  the  small  sum  of  340,000 fi.,  the 
Academy  has  not  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his 
applications;  it  hasbcstowed  upon  him — 
not  340,000 fr.it  is  true, but — its  attention, 
— also  some  discussions,  and  a  report 
very  well  drawn  u])on,  but  rather  illeg"i. 
timate — at  least  never  acknoAvledged  or 
adopted  by  its  parent. 

Of  these  discussions  and  this  report 
M.  Foissac  has  taken  possession :  he 
would  probably  have  preferred  the 
340,000  fr.  but  it  was  as  well,  perhaps, 
that  he  took  what  he  could  get ;  and 
the  public,  we  fancy,  has  been  a  g-ainer 
by  it :  for  once  M.  F.  should  have  touched 
(to  use  his  own  expression)  the  said 
340,000  fr.  his  g'lory  and  independence 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  secured, but 
we  should  ha\e  been  nothing'  the  better 
for  it ;  whereas  now  that  tlie  Academy 
has  generously  lent  him  its  attention,  its 
discussions  and  report,  M.  Foissac  is 
unwilling-  to  keep  these  treasures  all  to 
himself:  he  has  carefully  g-atliered  and 
kindly  laid  them  before  the  public.  Any 
one  may  now  possess  himself  of  them 
for  the  small  sum  of  seven  or  eight 
francs;  and,  thanks  to  the  great  liberality 
of  M.  F.,  all  young- physicians  may  now 
be  initiated  in  the  beneficent  practice  of 
magnetism :  "  let  them  onlj,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Notes,  "  hold  soinnamhu- 
lism  sacred  ;  let  them  not  treat  with  un- 
becoming- levity  this  inestimable  boon  of 
the  Deity !" 

But  truth  to  say,  M.  Foissac  has  had 
no  small  trouble  in  getting  from  the 
Academy  even  its  attention,  its  discus- 
sions, and  the  report,  such  as  it  is.  We 
shall  take  a  short  review  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles  he  had  to  sur- 
mount, for  it  is  not  a  bad  story— a 
drama,  the  plot  of  which  is  not  destitute 
of  interest. 

In  the  j-ear  1825,  during  the  repose 
of  the  restoration,  M.  Foissac,  tired  of 
])erfo)'ming-  miracles  for  a  public  that 
was  insensible  of  their  value,  thought 
it  would  be  more  conducive  to  the  inte- 
rests of  science,  of  humanity,  and  of 
himself,  if  he  were  to  address  some  of 
higher  authorities.  He  accordingly 
had  the  question  proposed  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine,  whether  it  was  not 
consistent  with  the  engagements  of  that 
learned  body  to  recommence  tlicir  in- 
quiries  into   animal   magnetism  ?      M. 


Marc  was  one  of  the  first  to  consider  it 
necessary  to  take  up  the  subject.  M. 
Renauldin  opposed  the  opinion  of  M. 
Marc.  "  We  ought  not,"  said  this  gen- 
tleman, "  to  waste  our  time  on  ahsur- 
tlities ;  animal  magnetism  has  been  long 
dead  and  buried,  and  it  is  surely  not 
for  the  Academy  to  dig-  it  u])  again." 
M.  Double,  however,  proposed  a  com- 
mission to  consider  the  expediency  of 
discussing  magnetism  in  the  Academy; 
and  this  commission  advised  that  ano- 
ther should  be  appointed  to  investigate 
and  to  decide  upon  animal  magnetism. 
But  the  advice  was  by  no  means  gene- 
rally acceptable  to  the  members  of  the 
Academy  :  M.  Dcsg-enettes,  for  exam- 
])Ie,  appealed  to  the  opinion  of  Thoiuel, 
that  magnetism,  on  the  whole,  is  notiiing 
more  than  a  humbug  {nne  jonylerie). 
This  distinguished  member  thought  it 
singular  that  it  should  be  inculcated  on 
young  men  entering  the  profession,  that 
reading-  was  useless,  research  vain  ;  and 
he  saw  with  regiet  that  it  would  soon 
only  remain  to  stop  the  courses  in  the 
schools,  and  to  shut  up  those  buildings 
previous  to  their  demolition.  M.  Bally 
was  so  unkind  as  to  think  that  the  com- 
missioners niig-ht  possibly  be  taken  in 
by  the  magnetic  juggleries,  or  that 
their  credulity  might  lead  them  ca])tive. 
M.  Double  complained  that  the  report 
was,  from  first  to  last,  nothing-  but  an 
apology  for  magnestism.  He  could  not, 
he  said,  suppose  that  the  reporters,  in 
1784,  performed  their  task  bigotedly,  or 
carelessly :  the  names  of  Lavoisier, 
Bailly,  and  Franklin,  forbade  him  to 
harbour  such  a  thought.  The  mag- 
netism of  to-day,  he  added,  diflTered  in 
no  respect  from  that  which  was  seriously 
examined  in  1784 ;  in  saying  which,  by 
the  way,  M.  Double  seems  most  unac- 
countably to  have  made  no  allowance 
for  the  graceful  passes  of  M.  Foissac, 
compared  with  the  homely  pressures  of 
Mesmer  on  the  bellies  of  our  g-randmo- 
theis  from  the  ribs  to  the  pubes.  But  it 
is  clear  enough  that  the  effects  of  mag- 
netism have  not  been  the  same  at  the 
two  epochs.  Did  not  Mesmer  get  his 
340,000  fr.  while  his  modern  imitator 
has  only  had  the  discussions  and  the  re- 
poit  of  the  Academy  for  his  pains ?  M. 
Double  went  fartlier.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  from  the  time  of  Mes- 
mer till  now,  every  thing  related  about 
the  singular  efl'ects  of  magnetism  was 
nothing  better  than  a  delusion,  and  that 
all  who  were  concerned  in  them  might 
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be  classed  in  a  two-fold  division  of 
hnaves  diwA  fool n.  Nomas  tliis all.  M. 
Double  protested  that  the  apjwiutmcnt 
of  a  coniiiiission  could  only  be  injurious 
to  the  progress  of  science  and  to  the  re- 
putation of  the  Academy.  "  Why  mav 
ue  not  apj)rchend,"  said  he,  m ith  a  spi- 
rit of  prophecy,  "  that  the  commission- 
ers themselves  shall  be  deceived  .'' — and 
why  may  we  not  .su])pose  that  bodies  of 
men  are  as  ojjen  to  mystification  as  in- 
di\iduals?" 

Laennec  also  voted  aofainst  appoint- 
'\n>r  a  connnission :  lie  had  jji\en  coii- 
siderahle  attention,  he  s;iiil,  to  majif- 
iietism  for  al»ove  twentj-  ycai-s,  and  he 
%vas  quite  satisfied  that  it  consisted  of 
nothinjr  but  decej)tion  and  humbujf»". 

In  iiespite  of  all  this,  however,  a 
commission  was  appointed ;  an<l  on  the 
2Sth  February,  1826,  the  followin'j,'- 
mendjcrs  were  elected  commissioners : — 
MM.  I.croux,  Bourdois  de  la  Motlie, 
Doul)le,  Majjfenilie,  Gucrscnt,  Laennec, 
Thillaye,  i\Iarc,  Itartl,  Fouquier,  and 
iiueneau  dc  Mussy.  In  June,  M.  La- 
ennec having-  been  obliged  to  quit  Paris 
through  ill  health,  M.  Husson  Mas  ap- 
pointed to  take  his  place. 

Behold  uow  the  l>Iay  ready  to  beg-in. 
AI.  Foissac  hatl  nothing  to  do  but  to  set 
to  work  in  presence  of  his  dozen  eom- 
niissioiiers,  and  to  shew  that  he  had  no- 
thing in  his  cud's  — nothing  in  his  poc- 
kets. He  did  all  this  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  audienc<' — a  little  sliuffling  ])er- 
haps excepted,  but  tiiatdid  not  much  sig- 
nify. M.  Magendie,  for  example,  con- 
fV-ssed  he  saw  nothing  in  the  cuffs  or  the 
jiockets  of  M.  Foissac;  i)ut  he  thought 
that,  in  order  t(»  kei-p  clear  of  certain 
strings  or  wires  that  niiglit  be  disposed 
on  the  scene  of  action,  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  ha\e  the  experiments  per- 
fonned  in  his  (M.  M.'s)  house.  ^I. 
Foissac  saw  no  objection  ;  he  vias  quite 
content  to  adjourn  the  experiments  ;  but 
it  Mould  be  necessary  to  procure  tin; 
consriit  of  liis  sonuiamhulr.  lie  iipplied 
to  the  lady  in  all  the  simplicity  ot'  his 
luarl  ;  b«-  rven,  as  he  said  in  his  htler 
of  the  'id  May,  made  the  most  jiressing 
and  repeated  re(|Ui-stsof  her;  but,  to  Iiis 
great  regn  I,  shv  fxprcssffl  lirr  fixed  dr. 
lertuinution  to  submit  to  no  evpcrinients 
an^  where  else  than  at  his  liousc.  M. 
I'oLssac  was  consequently  muter  the  iie- 
ce^silif  (these  were  his  W(U'ds)  of  urging 
the  eiimniission  to  favour  him  with  their 
presence  at  his  house,  if  ihey  wi>hed  to 
nnestigale  bin    magnetic    experiments. 
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Now  this  was  all  clearly  M.  Magendic's 
fault.  What  right  had  he  to  susjtect 
strings,  or  wires,  when  he  could  see 
none?— and  how  was  ^I.  Foissac  to 
blame,  since  it  was  the  young  lady  «ho 
would  not  come  to  be  magnetised  out  of 
a  particular  locality.  The  commission 
were  satisfied,  and  did  justice  to  the 
magnetiser;  but  M.  Magendie  did  jus- 
tice to  himself,  and  attended  their  meet- 
ings no  more.  M.  Double  followed  his 
e.xamjjie:  and  from  this  time  forth  the 
proceedings  of  the  commissioners  went 
upon  M heels;  for  nothing  facilitates 
8o  much  the  progress  of  any  business  as 
the  getting  rid  of  scrupulous  intermed- 
dlers — people  who  give  o])j)ositioii,  and 
w  ho  reason  as  they  proceed. 

^I.  Bourdois  de  la  Mothe  wrote  to  M. 
Foissac  as  follows:  "  My  dear  sir, — 
you  reiterate  your  request ;  you  wish 
the  commission  to  meet  only  at  your 
house,  because  jour  soiunamhule  refuses 
to  comply  with  your  solicitations  of  go- 
ing to  the  residence  of  M.  Magendie. 
The  c(mimisioners  have  no  reasonable 
objection  to  make  to  this,  and  ])utting 
aside  the  usual  custom,  and  perhaps  the 
etiquette,  of  the  Academy,  thev  are  sa- 
tified  to  hold  their  meetings  m  here  you 
please." 

M.  Foissac  having-  now  secured  his 
OMn  ground,  and  got  rid  of  MM.  Double 
and  Magi-ndie,  pre])ared  alresli  for  lead- 
ing the  commission  in  the  right  way. 
His  coui-se  of  experimental  training  last- 
ed six  con.secutive  years  ;  but  to  be  sure 
the  re])ort  is  so  much  the  more  elaborate 
on  that  account.  M.  Foissac  fii-st  taught 
the  commissioners  hoir  to  perform  the 
passes;  and  so  well  did  they  profit  by 
liis  instruction,  that,  at  a  subsequent 
])eriod,  they  were  en:dded  to  submit  to 
the  -Vcademy  tlie  following  axiom.  I  lie 
compound  of  lead  and  tin  (die  eoiiMiion 
solder  td'  the  jjliinilurs)  cannot  be  formed 
without  heat;  the  mixture  of"  eipial  vo- 
lumes cd' chlorine  and  hydrogen  cannot 
be  indamed  williout  sun-lighl;  therefore 
animal  magnetisin  reipiires  the  union  of 
certain  conditions,  of  certain  organic 
mixturi^s,  resulting  from  tlie  action  of 
the  passes. 

Having  instructed  them  so  far,  M. 
Foissac  next  gave  them  this  important 
]iiece  id' information — namely,  tliat  some 
pers(uis  resist  the  iiowcr  <d'  magnetism 
altogether,  Mhile  in  others  it  pro<luces 
(nilv  sliijht  and  veri/  transient  eff'erts  : 
and  then  he  made  them  aiv/nainlcil  irith 
the    first    elements   of  maynvtir   arlnni. 

2    U 
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The  commissioTiers  confess,  that  in  the 
course  of  these  inquiries,  if  they  had 
not  been  gifted  \\-ith  much  sagacity  and 
power  of  applying  their  minds,  they 
would  have  been  sometimes  carried 
away  by  their  imaginations. 

The  experiments  now  began  to  be  de- 
cisive. M.  Foissac  exhibited  a  child 
twenty-eight  months  old,  which  was  so 
affected  by  the  passes  that  it  rubbed  its 
eyes,  yawned,  scratched  its  head  and 
ears,  grew  restless,  and  at  last  bad  a 
besoin  cVuriner.  The  comniissioners 
were  greatly  struck  with  this  curious 
case.  Emboldcnied  with  his  success,  M. 
Foissac  proceeded  to  unfold  the  myste- 
ries of  somnambulism  ;  and  it  was  truly 
wonderful  to  observe  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  neophytes  in  the  magnetic 
sciences :  they  were  soon  perfect  adepts 
in  those  admirable  faculties  oiintuition, 
clairvoyance,  and  second-sight. 

Six  years  thus  rolled  by,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  completion  of  that 
period  that  M.  Husson  was  enabled  to 
read  his  report  to  the  Academy,  and  to 
make  a  present  of  it  to  M.  Foissac,  with 
as  much  zeal  as  M.  Bergasse  formerly 
displayed  when  he  sent  M.  Mesmer  the 
340,000  Ir. 

Tlie  report  was  read  at  two  full  meet- 
ings of  the  Academy  on  the  21st  and 
28th  of  June,  1833  ;  and  it  was  proposed, 
in  order  that  the  discussion  upon  it 
should  be  the  more  exact  and  to  the  point, 
that  the  document  of  the  commissionei-s 
should  be  written  out  by  each,  in  his  own 
hand,  and  that  exactly  so  many  copies 
should  be  printed  as  there  were  members 
of  the  Academy.  But  days,  weeks, 
months,  and  years,  have  gone  by  with- 
out auy  symptom  of  the  discussion  being- 
broached.  Not  a  word  (as  if  by  general 
consent),  ever  drops  in  the  Academy 
having  the  remotest  reference  to  animal 
magnetism  :  so  that  ]VI.  Foissac  has  had 
to  content  himself  with  the  report  read, 
but  not  adopted — listened  to,  but  not 
approved.  The  eminent  magnetizer, 
however,  does  not  care  for  this  :  he  says, 
in  one  of  his  notes,  that  the  report  ought 
not  the  less  to  he  considered  as  the  gene- 
ral verdict  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
— an  opinion  which  ought  to  give  him 
much  consolation. 

But  M.  Foissac  has  too  much  good 
sense  not  to  know  that  the  work  of  a 
commission  is  not  the  verdict  of  a  gene- 
ral assembly  ;  and  moreover,  that  in  the 
present  case  the  Academy  by  no  means 
I'orij-ets    the    report,   which,   in   fact,  it 


knows  perfectly  well  has  never  yet  been 
discussed  within  its  walls — while,  out 
of  the  Academy,  the  said  report  has 
only  been  examined  by  a  single  indivi- 
dual*, the  author  of  this  article. 

Dubois  (d'Amiensf.) 


A  Demonstration  of  the  Nerves  of  the 
Human  Body.  By  Joseph  Swan. 
Part  IV.,  the  Spinal  Nerves. 

This,  the  fourth  and  last  part  of  this 
splendid  work,  fully  maintains  the  high 
character  of  those  which  have  preceded 
it.  The  spinal  nenes  are  here  traced 
with  the  same  laborious  care,  and  deli- 
neated with  the  same  power,  which  have 
marked  the  whole.  The  only  remark 
which  has  occurred  to  us  in  the  way  of 
criticism,  is,  that  we  should  have 
thought  some  of  the  nerves  of  the  extre- 
mities too  large,  and  that,  in  the  effort 
to  make  them  distinct,  they  had  been 
somewhat  exag-gerated.  On  the  whole 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  national  work ; 
and  the  chief  source  of  regret  is,  that 
the  price  is  necessarily  so  high,  as  to 
place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
great  majority  of  persons.  Would  it 
not  be  a  good  plan  for  the  College  of 
Surgeons  to  purchase  the  plates,  and 
furnish  impressions  to  members  at  a  very 
reduced  price  ?  This  would  be  a  popu- 
lar and  useful  mode  of  applying  some 
of  their  surplus  funds. 


A  Series  of  Anatomical  Plates,  in  Li- 
thography; ivith  References  and  Phy- 
siological Comments,  illustrating  the 
Structure  of  the  different  jtarts  of  the 
Human  Body.  Edited  by  Jones 
QuAiN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
in  the  Universitj'  of  London.  Taylor, 
Upper  Gower-street. 

This  work,  three  fasciculi  of  which  lie 
before  us,  is  highly  creditable  to  Dr. 
Quain.  It  is  to  consist  of  a  series  of 
anatomical  plates,  copied  from  various 
works,  which  their  high  price  or  other 


•  M.  Dubois  refers  to  his  Examen  historique  et 
raisonnd  des  experiences  pretendues  mugnetiques 
faites  par  la  Commission  de  I' Acad.  Roy.  de  Mi- 
decine. 

t  From  the  Journal  Hcbdumadiire.  We  are 
not  ill  the  habit  of  borrowing  critical  notices 
from  our  contemporaries  ;  but  our  readers,  we 
think,  will  agree  with  us,  that  a  departure  from 
our  usual  practice  is  fully  excusable  in  favour  of 
30  excellent  a  critique  as  the  above. — Ed.  Gaz. 
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circnnistaiiccs  place  beyond  the  rcacli  of 
most  iiersoiis.  The  drawino;^,  which 
are  of  larg-e  size,  are  executed  on  stone, 
and  are  accompanied  by  references  and 
a  running  comment.  Both  depart- 
ments appear  to  us  to  be  well  executed ; 
and  the  price  is  moderate,  being  only 
two  shillings  each  fasciculus,  containing 
two  plates  and  four  pages  of  text.  Our 
artists  in  this  country  have  difficulty  in 
competing  with  their  foreign  neigh- 
bours, owing  to  the  much  g-reater  ex- 
pense in  bringing  their  works  before  the 
public.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  the 
])rcsent,  and  some  other  undertakings  of 
a  somewhat  similar  kind,  which  are  now 
in  progress,  will  meet  with  the  encou- 
ragement they  so  well  deserve. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saliirday,  January  2-5,  1834. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  milii,  dignitatem 
Artis  Medicce  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veiiiendi  in 
publicum  iiit,  dicendi  periculum  non  recuso." 

Cicero. 


PRANKS  OF  CERTAIN  RADICAL 
ORATORS. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  a  project 
has  few  more  serious  obstacles  to  en- 
counter than  the  injudicious  advocacy  of 
pretended  or  professing  friends: — its 
movements  are  clogged,  its  progress  is 
impeded,  by  the  superabundant  zeal  of 
the  unskilful,  however  well-intentioned, 
patrons,  that  are  about  it;  and  nothing  is 
better  calculated  to  encourage  its  oppo- 
nents— for  every  new  project  will  have  its 
opponents — than  to  see  the  officious  and 
encumbering  support  of  those  who  un- 
dertake to  drive  it,  at  all  hazards,  over 
every  difficulty. 

If  ever  question  was  exposed  to  tlie 
risk  of  being  rendered  abortive  from 
similar  interferences,  it  is  that  of  medi- 
cal reform ;  for  we  find  it  taken  uj)  as  a 
text,  and  preached  upon  by  the  hour  by 
every  babbler  who  can  contrive  to  get 
together  an  audience  to  listen  to  him. 
The  question  is  one  of  vital ~ of  para- 


mount interest,  at  the  ]»resent  moment, 
to  the  whole  medical  profession  ; — one 
on  which  every  medical  man  is  bound 
to  take  some  side  or  other ;  —  none 
but  the  absolutely  indifl'crcnt  ran  re- 
main neutral.  But  we  cannot  for  one 
moment  admit  that  every  ])ractitioner, 
of  whate\  er  standing,  is  competent  to 
grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  reform — 
much  less  is  qualified  to  set  himself  up 
as  a  leader,  if  he  only  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  "  rush  in "  where  wiser  men 
"  fear  to  tread."  We  regret  to  see  that 
many  such  have  recently  stumbled  on 
the  question  of  reform— persons  whojwith 
a  most  slender  stock  of  acquirements, 
and  none  of  the  wisdom  which  expe- 
rience gives,  obtrude  themselves  on  au- 
diences, by  the  mere  dint  of  clamorous- 
ncss  and  the  veliemcncc  of  the  abuse 
which  they  pour  on  existing  institu- 
tions. Advocates,  without  discretion, 
for  changes,  the  consequences  of  which 
they  cannot  foresee,  they  plunge  at 
every  step  into  absurdities,  and  expend 
their  ill-judged  endeavours  in  rendering 
refomi  an  object  of  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt. 

We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
notice  how  the  same  sort  of  j)rocei  ding 
has  been  managed  in  town :  we  arc 
sorry  to  see  that  the  example  has 
spread,  though  very  partially,  to  the 
provinces,  and  that  in  certain  meetings 
got  up  either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  reform,  generally 
the  least  experienced  members,  and 
tho.sc  least  entitled  to  a  hearing,  either 
from  rank  or  talent,  have  contrived  to 
be  most  obtrusive  \>ilh  their  ultra  and 
extravagant  speech-making. 

Were  it  not  that  this  practice  Las 
been  on  the  increase,  and  tliat  the  gen- 
try to  whom  we  allude  eclio  each  other, 
and  contrive  to  give  an  apjiearance  of 
strength  to  iheir  assertions  by  tiie  fre- 
quency of  their  repetition,  wo  should 
think  it  needless  to  waste  our  worth  in 
exposing  their  shallowness  and  soj)his- 
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try.  But  it  may  not  be  amiss  briefly 
to  shew  the  sort  of  stuff  that  is  brought 
forward  by  way  of  advocating  the 
"  good  cause  "  of  what  thei/  call  reform, 
but  which  all  the  Morld,  except  them- 
selves perhaps,  must  perceive  to  be,  in 
their  hands,  notliing'  more  than  the 
*'  levelling  downwards"  of  our  ancient 
ally  and  present  opponent. 

In  the  course  of  last  week  we  received 
a  provincial  paper,  containing  a  couple 
of  columns  of  close  print,  under  the  head 
of  Medical  Reform.  This  copious  re- 
port consisted  chiefly  of  one  speech  — 
most  likely  that  of  the  gentleman  who 
favoured  us  with  the  newspaper  in 
which  it  was  inserted ;  at  all  events 
we  shall  give  him  credit  for  it,  and 
in  return  for  his  civility  we  shall 
treat  him  with  the  courtesy  of  suppress- 
ing his  name,  while  we  notice  a  few 
points  that  struck  us  in  his  oration ; 
though  indeed  there  is  nothing  in  it  to 
entitle  it  to  be  considered  as  his  peculiar 
property,  for  all  the  assertions  it  con- 
tains have  been  already  made  in  other 
places  :  they  are  communis  juris  among 
our  precocious  reformers. 

It  would  be  well  on  all  occasions 
where  those  advocates  for  levelling — 
whether  upwards  or  downwards — claim 
the  attention  of  their  professional  bre- 
thren, that  they  should  be  called  upon, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  explain  the  na- 
ture of  their  plans.  We  have  seen  how 
miserably  contemptible  —  how  utterly 
stupid — the  one  Faculty  scheme  of  cer- 
tain speculators  in  the  metropolis  turned 
out  to  be,  when  examined  by  the  touch- 
stone of  common  sense.  That  project 
will  not  soon  be  brought  forward  again, 
we  fancy,  though  something  equally  ab- 
surd may  be  got  up  under  another  name. 
We  find  that  some  airy  dreamers  in  the 
provinces  are  still  inclined  for  "  one 
national  establishment,"  which  shall 
have  the  virtue  of  "  securing  to  the  pub- 
lic professional  competency,  to  ourselves 
professional  honours,  gentlemanly  con- 


duct,  equal  rights,  and  equal  rank."  A 
necessary  pait  of  this  scheme  is,  that  all 
existing  medical  institutions  shall  be 
destroyed,  as  possessing,  among  other 
vices,  that  of  upholding  grades  and  dis- 
tinctions— the  latter,  by  conferring  of 
titles — "  which  are  only  a  kind  of  nick- 
names." It  will  generally,  we  believe, 
be  found  that  persons  who  talk  in  this 
manner  have  no  respectable  "  nickname" 
of  their  own,  or  perhaps  any  pretensions 
to  one. 

This,  however,  by  the  way.  The 
same  ingenious  reforaier  proceeds  — "  It 
only  remains  for  parliament  to  assimi- 
late those  institutions  (the  present  me- 
dical coqjorate  bodies)  to  the  nature  of 
our  science  by  making  them  '  one  and 
indivisible.'  "  Now  hear  his  exquisite 
reason.  "  However  applicable  and  bene- 
ficial the  corporative  system  might  be  to 
the  purposes  of  civil  goverament,  it  was 
not  so  to  medical  science.  He  (the 
speaker)  admired  the  jnire  principle  of 
municipal  coiporation  in  civil  cases; 
but  the  laws  of  medical  science  are 
founded  on  truth,  facts,  ex'jDcriments, 
and  reason  :  they  are  universal  and  re- 
publican. They  respect  no  person — ac- 
knowledge no  partial  feelings — no  dis- 
tinctions except  the  noble  one  of  intel- 
lect— no  districts — no  country.  Pure 
philosophy  is  no  partisan — no  corpora- 
tor." Nor,  we  may  add,  is  the  pure  philo- 
sopher a  babbling- blockhead.  Was  ever 
such  ti"ash  uttered  and  gravely  listened 
to  ?  or  was  such  nonsense  really  poured 
forth  in  a  respectable  assembly  ?  So 
blindly  do  the  set  of  talking  innovators 
(of  whom  we  may  consider  the  one  be- 
fore us  as  the  representative)  follow  one 
another  like  sheep,  in  a  strain  like  the 
preceding,  that  they  themselves  fancy 
there  is  something  in  it,  and  are  heard 
out  from  a  habit  of  patient  or  indo- 
lent endurance  on  the  part  of  their 
audiences. 

"  The  laws  of  medical  science  are  uni- 
versal and  rejmblicaji."    "  Medicine  is, 
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wbat  the  French  republic  was  said  to  be,  mcnts  in  literature  ?— no  {liffcrence  in 
'one  and  indivisible.'  "  We  copy  these  the  stations  of  a  Byron  and  a  ballad- 
delectable  pbrases  from  the  speech  of  an  maker? 

individualprofessing- to  advocate  medical  But  they  will  tell  us,  perhaps,  that 
reform.  Now  supposing  there  were  the  they  mean  there  is  no  prescriptive  rig-ht 
slightest  likelihood  in  these  propositions,  in  letters  ;  that  every  man  may  cultivate 
that  medicine  is  republican,  and  "  what  whatever  department  of  literature  he 
the  French  republic  was  said  to  be,"  pleases.  What,  then!  is  it  because  a  man 
how  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  logic  may  indite  an  epic  or  an  epigram,  as  likes 
of  the  reasoner,  who  would  thence  infer  him  best,  without  any  restriction,  that 
tiiat  there  should  be  no  grades,  no  dis-  tlicrefore  whoever  chooses  should  be 
tinctions,  among  medical  practitioners  ?  ])crmittcd  to  meddle  in  matters  of  life 
In  the  confused  heads  of  these  self-satis-  and  death — to  deal  with  his  Majesty's 
fied  directors  of  the  legislature,  there  is  lieges,  and  treat  disease,  perform  opera- 
no  difference  between  the  principles  of  tions,  dispense  medicines,  &c.  just  as 
medical  science  and  the  conventionol  it  pleases  him — there  being,  or  since 
laws,  or  external  arrangements,  whereby  there  ought  to  be,  a  republic  of  medicine 
the  science  is  rendered  practical,  useful,  free  as  the  republic  of  letters  ?  To 
and  available  in  society.  They  argue,  or  wiiat  absurdities  shall  we  not  be  exposed 
they  repeat  the  meaningless  phrases,  that  at  last?  Medical  knowledge  is  "  one 
because  medical  science  is  "  one  and  in-  and  indivisible  ;"  therefore  there  should 
divisible,"  therefore  there  should  be  a  be  no  grades  or  distinctions  in  the  pro- 
"  one  and  indivisible  "  Faculty  (after  the  fession  !  Why,  if  this  be  the  case — if 
fashion  of  the  French  revolutionary  re-  such  inference  be  warranted— then,  d. 
public),  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  niedi-  fortiori,  we  may  argue  that  hnoivleiUje 
cine,  abolishing  all  grades,  distinctions,  itself  is  one  and  indivisible ;  and  there- 
and  "  nicknames,"  among  practitioners,  fore  there  ought  to  be  no  j)rofessions— 
Admirable  logicians  I  they  forget  to  no  narrow  bigotted  and  antiquated  dis- 
state  whether  the  "one  and  indivisible  "  tinctions  between  practitioners  of  law 
republic  of  France  was  itself  able  to  and  practitioners  of  physic.  In  the  re- 
carry  its  political  theory  of  reform  to  public  of  knowledge  there  should  be  no 
such  an  extent  in  practice.  grades ;  every  man  should  be  competent 
We  have  heard,  indeed,  from  more  to  practise  as  a  divine,  a  lawyer,  or  a 
than  one  quarter,  of  late,  among  the  pbysician,  according  to  his  own  good 
levellers, this  sort  ofdoctrinc  broached —  will  and  pleasure  nem.  con.  This, 
that  medicine  should  constitute  a  repub-  preposterous  as  it  may  seem,  is  only 
lie,  as  literature  does;  that  as  there  is  a  the  natuj-al  application  of  our  ultra- 
republic  of  letters,  so  should  there  be  a  reformer's  doctrine.  Let  us  suppose  for 
republic  of  medicine.  It  strikes  ns,  one  moment  the  same  sort  of  argument 
with  due  deference  to  the  learned  persons  applied  to  legal  arrangements.  Law 
we  have  to  deal  witii,  that  the  meaning  is,  undoubtedly,  as  good  a  subject  for 
of  a  republic  of  letters  is  not  will  under-  a  republic  as  medicine;  for  there  is 
stood  by  them.  Do  they  mean  l)y  it,  that  not  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another 
in  whatis  called  theliterary  republic  there  for  the  poor,  no  more  than  there  arc 
are  no  grades  nor  distinctions,  but  that  different  kinds  of  medicine  to  suit  dif- 
all  members  of  it  enjoy  "equal  rank —  ferent  classes:  but  we  should  like  to 
equal  rights?" — that  there  are  no  prac-  know  liow  law  could  be  rcncb  red  prac- 
tical distin(Moiis  in  literature?— that  tical  without  distinct  and  weii-delined 
there  arc  not  liigber  and  lower  depart-  grades   among  its  praclilioucrs  ?      Re- 
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ligion,  too? — But  we  will  not  trespass 
on  the  reader's  patience. 

Our  reforming-  orators  clearly  go  upon 
this  gratuitous  assumption, — that  as  me- 
dicine is  one  science  in  theory,  so  it 
should  be  in  practice — and  that  each 
medical  practitioner  should  be  indepen- 
dent of  a  division  of  labour;  be  in  him- 
self all  in  all.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
but  that  the  practitioner  must  and  ought 
to  be  so,  where  the  people  can  have  no 
choice  in  selecting  their  medical  ad- 
visers—as  in  remote  country  parts,  or 
where  the  population  is  too  scanty  and 
too  poor  to  tempt  a  number  of  profes- 
sional men  to  settle  ;  but  in  large  towns, 
where  medical  practitioners  are  nume- 
rous, distinctions  will  of  themselves  be 
made,  and  no  man  will  be  deemed 
equally  competent  in  every  department  of 
medical  practice.  It  is  most  inconclusive 
and  silly  reasoning  to  maintain,  as  we 
frequently  find  it  done,  that  because  the 
limits  that  should  distinguish  surgical 
from  medical  practice  cannot  be  exactly 
defined,  that  therefore  there  should  be 
no  limits,  no  boundaries,  no  restrictions 
at  all.  One  actual  fact  is  worth  a 
bushel  of  arguments.  The  distinctions 
are  made,  and  will  be  made,  by  the  pa- 
tients themselves,  however  the  new- 
fangled Faculties  may  dispose  of  them. 
Whei-ever  the  membei-s  of  the  profession 
are  numerous,  the  degrees  of  reputation 
will  be  various,  and  they  will  be  settled 
by  the  public  award  :  the  ability  of  each 
will  be  tested,  and  his  particular  merit 
ascertained.  It  is  not  the  man  who  sets 
himself  forth  as  all-accomplished  that 
will  have  the  best  chance  of  success,  but 
he  who  is  known  to  have  devoted  the 
greatest  share  of  his  attention  to  some 
particular  departtnent  of  the  healing  art. 
And  this  distinction  will  be  more  and 
more  attended  to,  the  more  the  progress 
of  knowledge  and  enlightenment  is 
extended  in  the  community.  The 
levellers,  we  know,  in  their  own  way 
of  calculating,  reckon  on   the  halcyon 


days  when  the  "  republic  of  medicine" 
will  allow  each  man  to  play  in  his  time 
many  parts.  We  confess  we  are  not  so 
astute  as  to  perceive  the  wisdom  of 
their  anticipations ;  for  to  our  mind,  so- 
ciety is  not  retrogressive,  "  not  level- 
ling downwards,"  but  proceeding  with 
steady  steps  just  the  other  way;  and 
until  we  can  obseiTC  the  cun-ent  of 
civilization  taking  a  turn,  and  setting 
in  towards  primitive  barbarism — when, 
as  it  was  in  earlier  times,  every  medical 
man  was  expected  to  be  a  practitioner  of 
all  work, including  cattle  practice,  &c."— 
until  then,  we  say,  we  shall  advocate  the 
division  of  labour  and  the  maintenance 
of  distinctions,  which  we  see  are  not 
only  ealled  for  by  the  community  itself, 
but  essentially  requisite  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  medical  art. 

But  we  have  rather  exceeded  the  li- 
mits we  intended.  The  chief  object  we 
had  in  view,  in  penning  these  remarks, 
was  to  draw  attention  to  the  extrava- 
gancies of  the  "  radical  libellers,"  (as  a 
contemporary  used  to  call  them)  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  crisis,  hope  to 
mend  their  individual  fortunes  by  em- 
barking in  the  cause  of  medical  reform, 
but  who,  by  their  meddling-  and  unwise, 
as  well  as  unasked-for  interference,  are 
likely  to  do  much  mischief,  unless  they 
be  promptly  checked  in  their  career.  If 
the  observations  we  have  offered  be  in 
any  degree  instrumental  in  effecting  this 
purpose,  we  shall  feel  conscious  of 
having,  in  one  more  particular,  dis- 
charged our  duty  as  i"atioual  and  useful 
reformers. 

MORE   ALLEGED  OVERTURES!  TO 
WAKLEY. 

Our  respected  contemporary,  the  Editor 
of  the  Lancet,  has  sadly  lost  his  temper, 
despite  of  Dr.  Johnson's  testimony  to 
its  excellence.  We  are  not  much  sur- 
prised at  this  ;  for  what  with  the  imjnu- 
dcnt  avowals  of  his  Medico-Chirurgical 
ally,  and  the  use  which  we  have  made 
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of  them  to  expose  botb,  be  certainly 
has  bad  a  good  deal  to  fret  him.  This 
may  account  for  bis  attempts  at  re- 
taliation being  somewhat  less  skilful 
than  usual  :  there  is  too  much  of 
passion,  and  too  little  of  probability  in 
them.  He  has  written  a  long,  and — so 
far  as  bard  words  go — a  strong  article, 
to  prove  what  he  has  tried  to  make  out 
fifty  times  before  —  namely,  that  Dr. 
Macleod  is  editor  of  this  journal,  and 
conscijucntly  is  bis  tormentor;  in  sup- 
port of  which  idea  he  makes  a  variety  of 
statements  which  we  know  to  be  false, 
while  others  are  perverted  to  make  them 
bear  on  a  foregone  conclusion.  How- 
ever, on  this  subject  we  say— as  we  have 
repeatedly  said  already — tliatif  any  gen- 
tleman tiiinks  it  discreditable  to  him  to 
be  supposed  the  editor  of  the  Medical 
Gazette,  our  pages  are  open  to  his  con- 
tradiction ;  but  it  is  not  for  us  to  volun- 
teer it,  seeing  we  do  not,  and  cannot, 
regard  such  an  imputation  as  reflecting 
injuriously  on  the  character  of  any  one. 
In  the  present  instance,  however,  there 
is  one  charge  in  which  we  are  indirectly 
implicated ;  namely,  that  Dr.  Macleod, 
quasi  editor  of  this  journal,  made  a 
communication  to  Mr.  Wakley,  desiring 
to  be  included  in  the  peace  which  re- 
sulted from  the  Mcdico-Cbirurgical  Re- 
view striking  its  colours  to  the  Lancet. 

We  presume  that  the  subjoined  let- 
ters from  Dr.  Macleod  and  Mr.  Tucker 
will  set  this  fiction  at  rest.  It  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  for  us  to  add  our 
contradiction  to  theirs ;  but  as  there  are 
people  in  the  world  who  may  suppose 
that  Wakley  was  only  mistaken  in  as 
far  as  regards  the  individual  from  whom 
llic  alleged  proposals  came,  and  that 
although  Dr.  Macleod  did  not,  the 
Editor  of  this  journal  might  nevertheless 
have  made  them,  we  think  it  riglit  to 
state,  in  ex])ress  terms,  that,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  there  is  not  a  vestige  of 
trutli  in  the  whole  story ;  and  we  think 
that   an   a])peal   to   the   pages    of   the 


Gazette  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  con- 
vince any  person  of  common  sense,  that 
to  conciliate  the  Lancet  must  have  been 
about  llie  last  object  we  ever  have  bad 
in  view. 

The  ftibrication,  indeed,  is  in  several 
respects  a  very  stupid  one :  it  is  badly 
timed,  just  after  our  demonstration  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  un- 
derstanding between  our  opponents  took 
place  ; — it  was  inconsiderate  too  not  to 
have  ascertained  beforehand  what  terms 
the  person  said  to  have  been  employed 
to  conduct  the  negotiation  was  on  with 
the  other  party;  —  neither  is  it  quite 
consistent  with  probability  to  inform  us 
that  the  proposal  "  was  not  a  confidential 
one,"  but  actually  made  by  Mr.  Tucker 
in  the  presence  of  a  third  person!  A 
most  trustworthy  messenger,  truly,  and 
most  careful  of  the  interests  of  bis 
principal ! 

There  is  one  point,  however,  which 
is  very  creditable  to  Mr.  Wakley's 
forbearance,  if  true,  and  another 
which  is  not  less  illustrative  of  his 
candour,  whether  the  allegation  be 
true  or  false.  The  first  consists  in  his 
having  locked  up  the  transaction  in 
bis  own  bosom  from  the  year  1830  till 
1834;  and  while  meantime  he  lost  no 
opj)ortunily  of  attacking  Dr.  Macleod, 
yet  made  no  use  of  a  circumstance  which 
was  calculated,  if  true,  to  place  the  ob- 
ject of  his  hatred  in  a  more  unfavourable 
light  than  any  thing  with  wliicli  even 
his  fertile  and  ])ractised  ing(Miuity  had 
hitherto  supjdied  him.  When  we  far- 
ther consider  that  his  delicate  sense  of 
boiKmr  was  under  no  restraint,  the  com- 
munication not  having  been  "  confiden- 
tial," and  that  the  trouble  could  not  have 
been  small  which  it  must  have  given  him 
to  invent  tlie  thousand  falsehoods  which 
meantime  appeared  in  the  Lancet,  his 
magnanimity  in  tlie  concealment  be- 
coniesentitled  toour  warmest  admiration. 
Nor,  as  we  have  hinted,  is  liis  ingenuous- 
ness less  apparent  in  the  view  which  he 
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takes  of  this  affair.  He  is  desirous 
of  covering-  Dr.  Macleod  with  con- 
fusiou  ; — of  placing  him  in  the  most 
contemptible  position  vvhich  his  imag-i- 
nation  can  siigg-est; — in  short,  of  bring-- 
ing-  every  disg-raceful  accusation  to  a 
climax ;  —  and  this  crowning-  infamy 
which  he  justly  assumes  will  overtop  the 
whole,  consists  in  charging  Dr.  Macleod 
with  having  stooped  to  hold  communica- 
tion with  himself!!!  In  this  we  agiee 
entirely  with  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet : 
it  shews  that  he  rightly  estimates  bis 
own  position  in  society,  as  w  ell  as  that 
of  liis  opponent ;  and  we  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  say  that  there  is  both  dis- 
cernment  and    candour   in   his   admis- 


LETTER  FROM  DR.  MACLEOD. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Lancet,  is 
contained  one  of  those  tirades  against 
me  with  which  the  readers  of  that  jour- 
nal have  been  so  frequently  edified  : 
the  only  point,  however,  which  requires 
remark,  is  the  assertion  that  I  had 
made  a  communication  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Lancet  with  a  view  of  deprecating 
his  wrath  !  Fortunately,  as  often  happens 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  the  collateral 
circumstances,  which  are  intended  to 
render  the  fiction  more  probable,  af- 
ford me  the  means  of  rebutting  it. 
The  occun-ence  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  when  an 
efl^ort  was  made  to  raise  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  family  of  the  late  Dr.  NuttalL 
"  While  the  subscription  was  in  progress, 
(says  Mr.  Wakley,)  Mr.  Tucker  frequent- 
ly came  in  contact  with  Macleod,  and 
after  one  of  the  interviews  between 
this  '  moral'  man  and  Mr.  Tucker, 
Mr.  T.  called  at  the  residence  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Lancet";  when  he  is 
stated  to  have  made  the  communi-- 
cation  alluded  to,  in  accordance  with 
my  "  wish."  Now,  sir,  unluckily 
for  the  accuracy  of  these  details,  it 
happens  that  (for  reasons  unnecessary  to 
mention  here)  I  disapproved  of  the  said 


subscription,  and  took  no  concern  in  it 
until  a  much  later  period,  when  I  con- 
sented, at  the  request  of  the  familv,  to 
become  a  trustee  for  the  money,  jointly 
with  Dr.  H.  Ley  and  Mr.  Robertson  of 
Bei-ners-Street.  I  have  of  late  met  Mi'. 
Tucker  several  times  professionally,  but 
so  far  from  the  business  of  the  subscrip- 
tion bringing-  me  into  contact  with  him 
at  the  period  alluded  to  "frequently," 
it  never  did  so  at  all  except  once  ;  whew 
he  called  on  me,  as  I  presume  he  did 
on  many  others,  to  ask  me  to  contribute. 

With  respect  to  the  allegation  it- 
self, I  have  only  to  say  that  I  never 
made,  nor  contemplated  making-,  any 
communication  to  Mr.  Wakley,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly; — that  I  never  au- 
thorized, nor  connived  at,  anyone  doing 
so  ;  — and  that  if,  in  the  instance  to 
Avhich  he  refers,  or  on  any  other  occa- 
sion, the  Editor  of  the  Lancet  was  led 
to  imagine  the  contrary,  he  has  beeu 
imposed  upon.  Indeed,  the  only  occa- 
sion on  which  I  have  anj-  recollection  of 
Mr.  Wakley's  name  having  been  even 
mentioned,  was  one  day  when  I  acciden- 
tally met  Mr.  Tucker  canvassing  for  him 
at  the  time  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
coronership.  I  asked  him—"  Well,  how 
docs  your  Iriend  Wakley  get  on  ?"  to 
which  he  replied,  "Oh,  very  well :  in- 
deed, I  do  not  think  Wakley  is  a  bad 
fellow  :  I  think  you  are  too  hard  upou 
him."  To  this  T  rejoined,  "Why  lay  an 
emphasis  on  vou  ? — you  do  not  imag^ine, 
surely,  that  /  write  all  the  attacks  upon 
him  which  you  see  in  the  Medical  Ga- 
zette .''" — And  so  we  parted. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  Macleod. 

23,  Henrietta-Strtet, 
Jan.  -.'O,  1S34. 


MR.  TUCKER'S   CONTRADICTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Guzettt. 


Sir, 


Jan.  18,  1834. 


It  is  stated  in  the  Lancet  of  this  day 
that  I  had  been  the  bearer  of  a  commu- 
nication from  Dr.Macleod  to  Mr. Wakley, 
conveying-  a  wisli  on  bis  part  that  all 
hostilities  should  cease  between  them. 
There  is  some  great  mistake  in  this: 
Dr.  Macleod  never  expressed  any 
desire  of  the  kind  to  me,  nor  autho- 
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RIZED  ME  TO  MAKE  THAT  OR  ANY  OTHER 
COMMUNICATION  TO  Mr.  WaKLEY. 

I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
J.  H.  Tucker. 

17,  Howland-Slreet. 

[As  this  sheet  was  passing-  the  press, 
we  received  the  Lancet  of  Jaiuiarj  25th, 
which  contains  a  copy  of"  the  preceding-, 
and  also  a  second  letter  iiom  ^Ir.  Tucker, 
fiilly  bearing-  out  all  that  has  been  said 
above.  He  says  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Lancet,  in  his  second  letter,  "  You  assert, 
/  contradict.  Dr.  Maeleod  is  supposed  to 
have  deputed  nic  to  carry  a  message  to 
you;"  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  reite- 
ration by  AL-.  Tucker  of  his  previous 
statement  (which,  if  not  perfectly  ele- 
gant as  to  language,  is  at  least  unequivo- 
cal as  to  meaning),  Wakley  has  the  im- 
pudence to  assert  that  it  jnoves  the  truth 
of  his  alleg-atiim  !  This  is  exactly  like 
a  headstnuig-  mule,  Mhich, being-  lashed 
for  kicking,  only  kicks  the  more. — Ed. 
Gaz.] 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

The  conciliatory  tone  of  your  remarks 
on  my  letter  in  your  last  number, 
induces  me  no  longer  to  withhold 
that  explanation  wiiich  circumstances 
jirevenled  my  offering  to  tiic  Westmin- 
ster Medical  Soricty,  and  \>  hich  your 
cmploynifiit  of  the  terms  bnlli/inff  and 
browbcatin;!  precluded  me  on  a  pre\  ions 
occasion  from  offering  to  yourself.  I 
am  the  more  inclined  to  do  so,  as  you 
see  nr)  imj»ro]»riety  in  making  |)nblic  the 
transactions  of  aj)rivate  meeting-. 

At  that  party  I  brought  forward  a  sc- 
ries of  rescdiitions,  which  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  see  adopted  as  the  l)asis  of 
the  nroceedingsof  the  Westminster  Me- 
dical Society,  touching  medieal  reform. 
One  of  tliem  was  couched  in  these 
terms : — 

"  7.  That  to  promote  the  jinion  <»f  the 
diflerent  hranchcs  of  the  profession  prac- 
tising throiighoul  lliis  counlrv,  it  is 
Jiighly  desirable  thai  a  Central  (.duiicil. 


or  Commission,  acting-  under  the  presi- 
dency of  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  should 
be  appointed  by  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  have  cognizance  of  all  matters 
touching-  the  practice  and  education  of 
medical  men  in  this  country,  and  that 
such  Council  be  invested  by  Parlia- 
ment witli  adequate  j)owei-s  for  that 
purpose." 

When  Dr.  Somcrville's  resolution 
(now  called  No.  8),  was  afterwards  read, 
and  commented  upon,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  tlie  Faculty,  or  Acaclemy,  therein 
mentioned,  ap])i-<>ached  as  nearly  to  the 
Central  Council,  or  Commission,  pro- 
posed by  myself,  as  could  be  reasonably 
expecteil;  and  under  tliis  impression  I 
made  no  objection  to  the  resolution, 
more  especially  as  it  provided  tiiat  such 
F'aculty  or  Academy  should  be  at  all 
times  "  under  the  direction  of  the  leyis- 
latnre,^^  im])lying-  thereby,  tliat  sueb 
Faculty  or  Academy  should  not  be 
purely  professional,  but  should  be  as- 
sisted in  its  deliberations  by  the  advice 
of  some  of  those  who  comjjose  the  legis- 
lature. 

Let  me  recal  to  your  recollection  the 
wording-  of  Dr.  Somcrville's  celebrated 
eig-hth  resolution,  as  you  will  find  it  re- 
corded in  page  336  of  your  cuirent 
volume. 

"  8.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  So- 
ciety the  evils  now  complained  of  will 
be  remedied  most  cfTectually  by  the  con- 
stitution of  one  Faculty  or  Academy  of 
Medicine,  which,  under  the  direct-ion 
OF  the  legislature,  shall  preside  over 
and  regulate  the  education  and  jjractice 
of  the  medical  profession  tiikouohout 

THE    united    KINODOM." 

The  wording  of  this  resolution  suffi- 
ciently proves,  that  the  body  (call  it  fa- 
culty, council,  academy,  or  commission) 
here  contem])lated,  was  to  have  control 
over  Scotland,  Ireland,  England,  and 
Wales;  that  it  was  to  take  cognizance 
of  abuses  in  the  University'  of  St.  An- 
drew's, and  of  the  King's  and  Queen's 
College  of  Physicians  in  Irelanil  ;  that 
it  was  to  act  in  ccuiformily  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  legislature— in  short, 
that  it  was  to  be  a  Faculty  ov  body,  on- 
trusted  with  the  salutary  power  of  con- 
trol/int/  the  se\eral  nit-dicil  inc-nrpora- 
ti(Uis  now  cxislingf,  as  \*  ell  as  the  \  arious 
uni>('rsili(  s  in  tin-  three  kingdoms,  in  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  facnllN  of  mcdiciiK-. 

It  seems  to  me  to  bid  dcliiince  to  the 
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ingenuity  of  man  to  put  any  other  con- 
struction upon  the  tenns  employed  in 
this  celebrated  compositiou.  I  assure 
you,  sir,  I  had  not  the  honour  of  penninff 
it.  The  whole  merit  of  the  terras  "  Fa- 
cufty  or  Academy"  belongs  to  others.  I 
plead  guilty  to  the  device  of  having  in- 
troduced into  the  resolution  the  clauses 
which  I  have  distinguished  by  capitals. 

During  the  whole  of  that  evening  not 
one  word  (that  I  heard)  was  ever  uttered 
about  amalgamation  of  the  several 
grades  in  medicine,  or  the  abolition  of 
existing  incorporations,  or  of  a  Scotch, 
English,  and  Irish,  Collegium  or  Fa- 
culty. I  left  the  room  under  the  iirni 
belief  and  peisuasion,  that  the  Faculty 
or  Academy  of  Dr.  James  Somerville 
was  plus  the  existing  incorporations — 
something  superadded  to  them,  to  infuse 
harmony  and  uniformity  (as  far  as  pos- 
sible) into  their  several  proceedings,  for 
the  good  of  the  profession. 

The  commeuts,  however,  made  upon 
this  8th  resolution,  both  in  the  Westmin- 
ster Medical  Society  and  out  of  it,  con- 
vinced me,  that  what  I  thought  beyond 
the  ingenuity  of  niiiii  was  actually  done. 
The  8th  resolution  was  tortured,  so  as 
to  signify  something  which  you  desig- 
nated in  your  number  for  December  7, 
as  "  preposterous  in  theory" — as  "  too 
ludicrous  for  serious  refutation"  —  as 
"  absolutely  futile" — as  "pregnant with 
<iiscord,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

On  the  very  same  evening,  therefore, 
on  which  I  read  these  your  commen- 
taries on  Dr.  Sonierville's  8th  resolu- 
tion, I  deteinnined  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  future  cavilling,  by  moving  the 
following  amendment  to  the  aforesaid 
resolution.  This  you  will  at  once  per- 
ceive to  have  been  only  so  far  modified 
from  the  terms  of  my  original  resolu- 
tion (submitted  at  Dr.  James  Somer- 
ville's  tea  party),  as  Avas  necessary  to 
avoid  the  kind  of  ambiguity  of  which 
you  yourself  complained  in  page  375, 
line  7. 

Amendment  to  resohition  No.  8. 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society 
the  evils  now  complained  of  will  be  re- 
medied most  effectually  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  Central  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, w  ho,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  Home  Secretary,  shall  take  cog- 
nizance of  medical  education  and  prac- 
tice in  all  its  branches,  throughout  the 


united  kingdom,  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  several  medical  incor])orations,  and 
act  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  yiom  their  de- 
cisions." 

I  proposed  this  as  an  amendment  to 
Dr.  Somei-ville's  resolution;  but  I  do 
not  now,  and  never  did,  look  upon  it  as 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  that  resolution, 
when  considered  per  se,  and  without  re- 
ference to  the  commeuts  by  which  it 
iias  been  since  overlaid  and  disfigured. 
Had  that  unfortunate  word  ^'^  Faculty" 
been  kept  out  of  the  resolution,  and  the 
words  "  Council,"  or  "  Academy,"  sim- 
ply, been  substituted,  there  would  have 
been  no  misinidei"standiug. 

You  are  now,  sir,  in  a  situation  to 
judge  whether  or  not  I  am  liable  to  the 
imputation  of  having  "  supported  the 
one  Faculty"  scheme  in  the  Committee, 
and  opposed  it  in  the  Society. 

It  were  most  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  pages  of  your  useful  publica- 
tion should  be  occupied  with  matters  so 
little  interesting  to  the  public  as  those 
contained  in  this  letter;  but  you  will 
please  to  observe,  that  you  dragged  me 
into  it ;  I  neither  courted  nor  shunned 
explanation.  Whether  you  publish  my 
defence  or  not  is,  however,  a  matter  of 
complete  indifference  to  me.  I  write 
simply  for  you — that  I  may  stand  well 
in  the  ejes  of  one  whom  I  have  always 
respected,  and  continue  highly  to  re- 
spect ;  for  notwithstanding  your  remark, 
that  "  others  participate  in  the  same 
feeling  of  distrust  with  yourself,"  I  feel 
perfectly  satisfied  that  those  among  my 
professional  brethren  whose  opinion  is 
most  to  be  valued,  require  no  such  ex- 
planation from  me  as  that  which  I  have 
now  offered  to  you. 

Pei-mit  me,  before  I  conclude,  to  set 
you  right  on  a  matter  of  fact.  In  page 
603,  you  state,  "  on  two  previous  even- 
ings Dr.  Gregory,  not  being  in  the  chair, 
had  ample  opportunities  of  rebutting 
the  charges  of  his  opponents."  The 
sentence  is  imperfect ;  but  I  presume 
you  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  had,  both 
on  the  14th  and  21st  December,  ample 
opportunities  to  rebut  the  charges  of 
my  opponents,  but  did  not  avail  myself 
of  them. 

Now  for  the  fact : — On  the  evening 
of  December  14,  after  the  ballot  had 
been  taken,  Dr.  King  put  the  very  ques- 
tion to  me.  I  rose  to  reply ;  but  the 
Society  (w  ell  pleased  with  the  result  of 
the  frst  ballot)  seemed  to  consider  ex- 
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planation  on  my  part  unnecessary,  for  I 
could  not  yain  a  heariii;?. — I  am,  sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

George  Gregory. 
31,  Weymouth-street,  Jan.  18,  1834. 

FACULTY  DOCTORS  AND  PRAC- 
TISING DRUGGISTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  the  leadinjr  article  of  your  last  ucek's 
journal,  30U  made  some  very  judicious 
observations  on  the  present  state  of  {ge- 
neral practitioners.  You  very  properly 
divided  them,  as  they  now  exist,  into 
two  classes ;  one  which  practise  pri- 
vately, and  the  other  which  keep  open 
tlruf»'gists'  sho])s ;  a  distinction  long 
since  deservintr  animadvei-siou,  from  the 
consefjuenccs  to  which  it  leads.  The 
private  ])ractitioner  is  g-enerally  a  man 
of  good  professional  acquirement,  and  of 
gentlemanly  feeling  and  habits,  and  is 
anxious  to  maintain  the  respectability 
of  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs. 
Tliese  qualities  arc  no  doubt  equally  to 
be  found  in  many  who  keep  open  shops, 
but  I  do  think  with  you  that  the  latter 
deserve  only  to  be  ranked  with  trades- 
men, and  ought  to  be  called,  as  you 
have  suggested, "  Practising  Druggists," 
who  thus  degrade  themselves,  and  a 
learned  profession,  by  so  doing.  The 
private  general  ])ractitioner  is,  as  you 
state,  the  great  sufferer ;  the  i)rofessional 
competition  betwixt  himself  and  the 
person  who  keeps  a  shop,  being  by  this 
circumstance  ))laccd  upon  such  unequal 
grounds.  The  private  ])ractitioner  is 
just  in  the  same  situation  as  the  young 
physician,  with  similar  difficulties  to 
surmount;  there  is  little  difference.  I 
am  glad  to  see,  sir,  tiiat  you  appreciate 
propVrly  the  situation  of  the  ]>rivate 
practitioner.  Wakley,  with  all  his  lire- 
tension  in  supporting  the  rights  of  our 
class,  never  had  the  courage  to  denounce, 
in  terms  of  censure,  the  impropriety  and 
injustice  of  those  who  keep  open  shops. 
Can  any  thing  be  more  disgraceful  than 
to  see  tlie  showy  lamps  and  i)oltles  which 
meet  you  at  every  turn,  which  display  a 
window  underneath  (illcd  with  <|uack 
medicines.  There  is  noihiug  whatever 
can  be  urged  in  e\t<  nuation  of  such 
]»racticcs:  if  there  are  difficullics,  which 
all  know  there  are  to  encounter  at  the 
commencement,  let  them  slniggle  man- 


fully, like  the  private  practitioner  and 
young  physician,  and  then  the  race 
would  be  more  equal,  and  even  easier, 
for  all.  However,  I  am  glad  to  state, 
for  the  honour  of  the  general  practi- 
tioner, that  this  shop-keeping  is  princi- 
pally confined  to  London  ;  nevertheless, 
it  ought  to  be  repressed ;  for  in  the 
country  the  great  body  of  practitioners 
exercise  their  profession  in  a  strictly 
private  manner ;  and  from  this  class 
often  spring  the  physicians  in  large 
towns — such  as  Manchester,  Leeds,  Li- 
verpool, &c.  Having  acquired  pro- 
f)erty  and  some  local  celebrity,  after 
ong  practice  among  the  gentry  and 
great  families  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  they  reside,  they  repair  to  Edin- 
burgh, or  some  other  northern  Univer- 
sity, and,  after  a  short  term,  graduate. 
I  could  mention  the  names  of  several 
who  have  done  so,  with  credit  to  them- 
selves and  advantage  to  the  circle  of 
their  professional  connexion  and  influ- 
ence.— I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
A  General  Practitioner, 

Jan.  21,  183J. 


MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  SOCIETY, 

Tuesday,  Jan.  14. 

A  CASE  was  read,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Howsnip,  entitled,  A  very  unusual  Tumor 
in  the  Abdomen,  in  connexion  with  Hemorrhage 
from  the  Bladder. 

Tlie  patient,  an  aged  man,  had  the 
symptoms  indieatins^  alVection  of  the  pros- 
tate ;  yet,  on  examination  by  the  rectum, 
the  impression  was  rather  that  of  thickcn- 
in^  and  disease  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder, 
than  of  any  material  enlargement  of  the 
prostate  itself.  He  slowlv  declined,  and 
was  at  lencfth  confined  to  his  bed  ;  soon 
after  which  a  tumor  in  the  left  side  t)f  tlic 
abdomen  came  into  notice,  which  continued 
to  increase,  until  it  reached  a  very  consi- 
derable size,  occasioning  pressure  and  j)a- 
ralysis  of  the  limb  below.  His  eonstilu- 
tional  powers  lessened  as  the  tumor  in- 
creased, until  heat  length  sank  exhausted. 

In  the  abdomen  a  large  and  tense  en- 
cysted tumor  was  ascertained  to  liave  occu- 
pied the  principal  part  of  the  space:  its 
length,  from  above  downwards,  near  nine 
inelics;  its  circumference  "JH  inches.  'I'his 
extraordinary  tumor,  attached  to  the 
sjiiuc,  was  rcmi>ved,  and  injecteil,  licfore 
being  o])ened :  it  itnived  cvculually  to  be 
one  (if  the  lumbar  absorbent  glands,  several 
of  which  were  udvuneing  to  u  similar  eon- 
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dition  of  disease.  The  cysts  were  filled 
with  agrumous  and  purulent  matter. 

The  liver  exhibited  func;oid  tumors; 
some  large,  others  small.  The  pelvis  con- 
tained very  extensive  disease,  of  the  same 
kind  with  the  rest ;  the  coats  of  the  blad- 
der forming  a  highly  vascular  and  hfcmor- 
rhagic  cushion  projecting  forward  into  its 
cavity,  from  which  the"  blood  had  been 
eftused  during  life. 

The  specimens  illustrating  the  case,  and 
placed  on  the  table,  from  Mr.  Howship's 
collection,  consisted  of  three  preparations. 
Tlie  large  abdominal  tumor,  the  cavities  of 
which  were  seen  through  vascular  open- 
ings; the  diseased  bladder  and  pelvic  vis- 
cera ;  and  a  section  of  the  liver,  to  shew 
the  structure  of  the  disease :— all  beautifully 
injected,  and  very  demonstrative  of  the 
jjcculiar  and  minute  appearances  of  the 
disease. 

The  paper  having  been  read,  some  con- 
versation arose  on  the  source  and  correct 
locality  of  the  matter  of  medullary  tumors, 
and  of  scrofulous  deposits. 

The  president  (Dr.  EUiotson)  quoted  the 
oi)inion  of  Dr.  Carswell,  that  scrofulous 
matter  may  be  primarily  deposited  on  any 
surface,  mucous,  serous,  or  otherwise ;  and 
he  mentioned  a  case  in  which  a  young 
lady  of  scrofulous  habit,  after  suflering 
much  from  a  moveable  tumor,  apparently 
of  the  stomach,  which  used  to  rise  with  a 
suffocating  sensation  into  the  throat,  at 
length  ejected  it  by  vomiting :  the  tumor 
was  a  round  scrofulous  mass.  Another 
tumor  of  the  same  sort,  and  under  similar 
circumstances,  was  subsequently  vomited 
by  the  same  lady.  Dr.  E.  saw  neither,  but 
received  this  account  of  them  from  the 
medical  attendant. 

Mr.  Lloyd  thought  that  this  was  a  case 
in  which  probably  the  scrofulous  tumor 
had  formed  between  the  trachea  and  a?so- 
phagus,  into  the  latter  of  which  it  made 
its  way  by  ulceration.  He  was  opposed  to 
Dr.  Carswell's  opinions  about  scrofulous 
deposits,  and  maintained  that  in  every  case 
they  were  first  formed  in  the  cellular  tissue. 
Mr.  Langstaff  was  also  opposed  to  Dr. 
C.'s  views,  and  contended  that  all  such 
deposits  originated  with  the  vessels.  In 
cases  of  tubercular  deposition  in  the  lungs, 
none  of  the  adventitious  matter  either  ori- 
ginated or  existed  in  the  air-cells ;  those 
cells  might  indeed  be  obliterated  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  tubercles.  He  had 
preparations  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
his  opinions. 

A  paper,  by  Mr.  James,  of  Exeter,  was 
then  read,  giving  an  Account  of  Two  Cases  of 
Injury  of  the  Spine,  supposed  to  be  Fractiue  of 
the  Bodies  of  the  Vertebra;. 

This  paper  was  presented  by  BIr.  Stanley. 


The    author   began  by  referring   to   Mr. 
Barlow's  paper,  in  the  17th  volume  of  the 
Society's  Transactions,  in  which  there  is 
an  account  of  a  case  of  decided  fracture  of     _ 
the  vertebral  colunm,  proved  by  the   post-      j 
mortem  appearances :  the  patient,  however, 
lived  for  several  months,   though   the  me- 
thod of  extension   was  employed   in  the 
case.     Mr.  James's  two  cases  were  treated 
after  the  same  manner, and  both  recovered. 
1.  A  man  aged  40,  a  mason  by  trade,  fell 
from  a  scafl'olding  the  height  of  forty  feet; 
but  the  fall  was  broken  at  the  height  of 
twenty  feet  by  a  joist  against  which  he 
struck  :  he  was  thence  thrown  into  a  cel- 
lar, with  his  back  against  the  edge  of  a 
large  block  of  stone.     There  was  a  curva- 
ture  ]>roduced   from    the  seventh    to    the 
twelfth  dorsal  vertebra.     There  were  tume- 
faction, pain,  and  tenderness,  on  pressure; 
but  no  paralysis  of  the  limbs.     Powerful 
extension  was  employed,  which  removed 
the  curvature  and  relieved  the  pain.     A 
splint  was  applied  along  the  whole  of  the 
spine,  and  secured  there  by  rib  bandages ; 
and  constant  extension  was  kept  up  by  an 
ingenious  method  which  the   author   de- 
scribed.    No  accident  occurred;   and  the 
man  might  be  said  to  have  perfectly  reco^ 
vered,  except  that  some  degree  of  stiffness 
remained  in  the  back.     2.  A  stout  man,  a 
thatcher,  aged  33,  fell  from  the  roof  of  a     . 
house  about  twenty  feet  high.    He  pitched     ' 
on  his  feet  and  then  fell  back.     There  was 
a  bulge  of  the  spine  at  the  junction  of  the 
dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrag.     Acute  pain 
was  felt  darting  through  to  the  scrobiculus 
cordis.     The  patient  could  not  stand :  he 
felt  considerable  numbness  in  his  limbs, 
but  he  could  move  them.     Much  ecchymo- 
sis    was   found    about   the   injured   part. 
Extension  was  applied  as  in  the  last  case, 
and  with  an  equally  beneficial  result.     In 
the  course  of  a  few  months  the  man  was 
able  to  resume  his  business.     The  author 
concluded  with  some  interesting  observa- 
tions on  the  possibility  of  fractures  of  this 
sort  occurring  without  paralysis  being  ne- 
cessarily produced ;  and  also  on  the   pro- 
priety of  freely  employing  the  method  of 
extension  in  the  treatment. 

Mr.  Lloyd  was  strongly  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  the  injuries  had  been  as 
great  as  was  supposed  in  these  cases.  In 
the  first  case  there  were  five  of  the  vertebrae 
said  to  be  more  or  less  injured;  and  pro- 
jection of  some  of  the  spinous  processes 
was  mentioned,  although,  from  the  nature 
of  the  fall,  indentation  should  rather  have 
been  expected.  In  neither  case  was  there 
any  s3'mj)tom  of  injury  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row— no  paralysis :  and  he  conceived  it 
was  by  no  means  certain  that  fracture  had 
taken  place — there  was  no  postmortem  to 
prove  it ;  and,  besides,  from  the  accident 
such  ccchymosis  must  have   arisen  as  to 
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render  the  diagnosis  very  obscure.  As  to 
tlie  propriety  of  extension  in  cases  of  ver- 
tebral fracture,  these  cases  proved  nothing. 
Mr.  Langsiatt'  was  favourable  to  the 
plan  of  extension,  and  quoted  Mr.  Bar- 
low's case  as  one  in  which  it  decidedly  did 
no  harm,  if  indeed  it  had  not  been  the 
means  of  prolonging  the  patient's  life. 


STATUTES 

OP  THB 

IMVERSITY    OF    EDINBURGH, 

Relaliit  to  the  Degree  of  M.D.     1833. 


Sect.  I.  No  one  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
t'xaminations  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
IMcdicinc  who  has  not  been  engaged  in  me- 
dical study  for  four  years,  during  at  least 
six  months  of  each,  either  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ediiiburirh,  or  in  some  other  Uni- 
versity where  the  degree  of  M.D.  is  given; 
unless,  in  addition  to  three -I'mi  Mediriin  an 
University,  he  has  attended,  during  at  least 
six  winter  months,  the  medical  or  surgical 
practice  of  a  general  hospital,  which  ac- 
commodates at  least  eighty  patients,  and 
during  the  same  period  a  course  of  practi- 
cal anatomy  ;  in  which  case  three  years  of 
University  study  will  be  admitted. 

.^^KCT.  II.  No  one  sliall  be  admitted  to 
the  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Doctor, 
who  has  not  given  sutHcient  evidence, — 

1.  That  he  has  studied,  once  at  least, 
each  of  the  following  departments  of  medi- 
cal science,  under  proftssors  of  medicine  in 
this  or  in  some  other  University,  as  already 
defined,  viz. 

Duriiip;  couries  of  fir  months. — -Anatomy ; 
chemistry  ;  materia  medicaand  i)har- 
macy;  institutes  of  medicine;  jiractice 
of  medicine;  surgery;  midwifeiy,  and 
the  diseases  peculiar  to  women  and 
children;  general  patJHdoi^-y  ;  practical 
anatomy  (unless  it  has  bi-en  attended 
in  the  year  of  extra  academical  study 
allowed  by  Sect.  1.) 

During  courset  of  iii  wonthf,  or  tuo  courses 
of  three  mimtht. — Clinical  medicine;  that 
is,  the  treatment  of  patients  in  a  i)ub- 
lic  hos]iital,  under  a  pntfessorof  medi- 
cine, by  whom  lectures  on  the  cases 
arc  given. 

During  courses  of  at  least  three  nuniths. — 
Clinical  surgery;  medical  jurispru- 
dence ;  botany ;  natural  historj-,  in 
eluding  zo<dogy. 

"Z.  That  in  each  year  of  his  academical 
studies  in  medicine,  he  has  attended  at 
least  two  of  the  six  mouths'  courses  of  lec- 


tures above  specified,  or  one  of  these  and 
two  of  the  three  months'  courses. 

3.  That,  besides  the  course  of  clinical 
medicine  already  jjrescribed,  he  has  at- 
tended, for  at  least  six  months  of  another 
year,  tlie  medical  or  surgical  practice  of  a 
general  hospital,  either  in  Edinburgh  or 
elsewhere,  which  accommodates  not  fewer 
than  eighty  patients. 

•t.  That  he  has  attended  for  at  least  six 
months,  by  apprcnticeshii)  fir  otherwise, 
the  art  of  compounding  and  dispensing 
drugs  at  the  laboratory  of  an  hospital, 
dis])ensary,  member  of  a  Surgical  College 
or  Faculty,  Licentiate  of  the  London  or 
Dublin  Society  of  Apothecaries,  or  a  pro- 
fessional chemist  and  druggist. 

5.  That  he  has  attended  for  at  least  six 
months,  by  apprenticeship  or  otherwise, 
the  out-practice  of  an  hos))ital,  or  the  prac- 
tice of  a  dispensary,  or  that  of  a  physician, 
surgeon,  or  member  of  the  London  or  Dub- 
lin  Society  of  .Apothecaries. 

Skct.  III.  No  one  shall  obtain  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  who  has  not  studied,  in  the 
manner  already  prescribed,  for  at  least  one 
year  previous  to  his  graduation,  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Sect.  IV".  Every  candidate  for  the  de- 
gree of  medicine  must  deliver,  before  the 
24th  of  March,  of  the  year  in  which  he 
proposes  to  graduate,  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  IMedicine :  — 

Firit,  A  declaration,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, that  he  is  twenty  one  years  of 
age,  or  will  be  so  before  the  day  of  gradu- 
ation ;  and  that  he  will  not  be  then  under 
articles  of  apprenticeship  to  any  surgeon 
or  other  master. 

Secondlv,  A  statement  of  his  studies,  as 
well  in  literature  and  jihilosophy  as  in 
medicine,  accompanied  with  jiroper  certi- 
ficates. 

Thirillij,\  medical  dissertation, composed 
by  himself,  in  Latin  or  English;  to  be 
perascd  by  a  professor,  and  subject  to  his 
approval. 

Sect.  V.  Before  a  candidate  be  examin- 
ed in  medicine,  the  medical  faculty  shall 
ascertain,  by  examination,  that  he  pos- 
.sesses  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language. 

Sect.  VI.  If  the  Faculty  be  satisfied  on 
this  point,  they  shall  proceed  to  examine 
him,  either  riva  voce,  or  in  writing;  first  on 
anatomy,  chemistry,  botany,  institutes  ()f 
medicine,  and  natural  history  bearing 
chiefly  on  zoology  ;  and  seconJIi),  on  mate- 
ria mtdica,  patlioloK}-,  ]»racticc  of  medi- 
cine, surgery,  midwifery,  and  medical 
jurisj)rudcnce. 

Sect.  VII.  Students  who  profess  them- 
selves ready  to  submit  to  an  examination 
on  the  first  division  of  these  stibjiifs,  nt 
the  end  ofthetlurd  year  of  tlieir  studies, 
shall  be  admitted  to  it  at  that  time. 
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Sect.  VIIL  If  any  one,  at  these  private 
examinations,  be  found  unqualified  for  the 
degree,  he  must  study  for  another  year  two 
of  the  subjects  prescribed  in  Section  II., 
under  professors  of  medicine,  in  this  or  in 
some  other  University,  as  above  defined, 
before  he  can  be  admitted  to  another  exa- 
mination. 

Sect.  IX.  Should  he  be  approved  of, 
he  will  be  allowed,  but  not  required,  to 
print  his  thesis;  and,  if  printed,  forty 
copies  of  it  must  be  delivered  before  the 
2.5th  day  of  July  to  the  Dean  of  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty. 

Sect.  X.  If  the  candidate  have  satisfied 
the  Medical  Faculty,  the  Dean  shall  lay 
the  proceedings  before  the  Senatus  Acade- 
micus,  by  whose  authority  the  candidate 
shall  be  summoned,  on  the  3 1st  of  July,  to 
defend  his  thesis;  and,  finally,  if  the 
Senate  think  fit,  he  shall  be  admitted,  on 
the  first  lawful  day  of  August,  to  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor. 

Sect.  XI.  The  Senatus  Academicus,  on 
the  day  here  appointed,  shall  assemble  at 
ten  o'clock  a.m.  for  the  purpose  of  confer- 
ring the  degree ;  and  no  candidate,  unless 
a  suflicient  reason  be  assigned,  shall  absent 
himself,  on  pain  of  being  refused  his  de- 
gree for  that  year. 

Sect.  XII.  Candidates  for  graduation 
shall  be  required  to  produce  evidence  of 
their  having  conformed  to  those  regulations 
which  were  in  force  at  the  time  they  com- 
menced their  medical  studies  in  a  Univer- 
sity *. 

James  Syme, 
Prof,  of  Clinical  Surgery,  Dean  of  Fa- 
culty of  Medicine. 

W.  Hamilton, 
Secretary  to  the  Senatus  Academicus. 


•  Candidates  who  commenced  their  University 
studies  before  1825  will  be  exempted  from  the 
fourth  year  of  attendance  (Sect.  I.),  from  the  ad- 
ditional hospital  attendance  (Sect.  II.  art.  3),  from 
the  necessity  of  a  year's  study  in  Edinburgh  (Sect. 
III.),  and  from  any  attendance  on  clinical  sur- 
gery, medical  jurisprudence,  natural  history,  mi- 
litary surgery,  practical  anatomy,  pathology,  and 
surgery  distinct  from  anatomy. 

Those  who  commenced  between  1S25  and  1831, 
will  be  exempted  from  attendance  on  general  pa- 
thology, and  also  on  surgery  distinct  from  ana- 
tomy. 

Those  who  commenced  between  1825  and  1833, 
will  be  required  to  attend  only  two  of  the  follow- 
ing classes,  viz.  clinical  surgery,  medical  juris- 
prudence, natural  history,  military  surgery,  prac- 
tical anatomy. 

And  those  who  commenced  before  1833,  will  be 
exempted  from  the  attendance  specified  in  Sect. 
II.  arts  4  and  5. 

N.B.  The  attendance  on  midwifery  in  an  Uni- 
versity (Sect.  II,  art.  1),  is  required  of  all  candi- 
dates. 
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Cataract   of  both   Eyes — Successful   Operation 
upon  one. 

Thomas  Beadle,  ast.  .58,  a  labouring  man 
from  Surry,  was  admitted  into  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital,  under  Mr.  Arnott,  Dec. 
29th,  with  two  firm  and  opaque  cataracts. 
He  is  a  stout  and  healthy  man,  and  gives 
the  following  account  of  his  affliction. 

Two  years  ago  he  began  to  experience  a 
dimness  in  the  right  eye,  his  sight  having 
been  previously  good ;  this  imperfection  of 
vision  gradually  got  worse  for  six  months, 
when  he  found  that  he  had  entirely  lost 
the  sight  of  the  eye.  Nine  months  from 
this  time  the  left  began  to  be  dim  ;  this  also 
got  worse,  and  in  the  course  of  six  months 
he  became  perfectly  blind.  When  admitted 
he  was  just  able  to  ascertain  light  from 
darkness,  and  could  see  that  there  was 
more  than  usual  light  when  a  candle  was 
placed  before  his  eyes ;  he  then  observed 
that  the  light  was  round,  and  not  diffused. 
Has  never  been  affected  with  pain  in  cither 
eye.  Irides  quite  regular  in  their  margin. 
The  extract  of  belladonna  was  applied 
around  the  lids,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  cataracts  were  opaque,  of  a  grey- 
ish colour,  and  firm.  Mr.  Arnott  there- 
fore proposed  an  operation  upon  the  right 
eye.  This  was  performed  in  the  operating 
theatre,  Nov.  17. 

There  was  some  difficulty  attending  the 
operation,  in  consequence  of  the  eye  being 
seated  much  deeper  than  usual ;  and  again, 
the  theatre  being  lighted  from  above,  the 
rays  of  light  did  not  pierce  the  eye  in  the 
most  favourable  direction  ;  added  to  which, 
the  patient  flinched  during  the  first  steps 
of  the  operation.  The  effect  of  this  was, 
that  the  incision  into  the  cornea  was  not 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  escape  of  the 
lens.  It  was  accordingly  enlarged  by  the 
eye  scissars ;  and  the  man  again  drawing 
his  head  forcibly  away,  the  iris  was  slightly 
lacerated.  However,  the  operation  was 
performed  witli  great  neatness  and  dexte- 
rity, and  the  cataract  extracted.  The  eye- 
lids were  then  closed,  and  kept  shut  by 
means  of  sticking  plaister.  The  man  was 
removed  into  the  opthalmic  ward,  and  put 
to  bed,  care  being  taken  that  he  did  not 
stoop,  or  exert  himself  whilst  he  was  un- 
dressed. The  next  day  it  was  thought 
right,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  to  take 
away  J'^^^-  ^^  blood.  The  bowels  were 
freely  acted  upon;  and  a  slight  pain  in 
the  head  occurring  subsequently,  w  as  re- 
moved by  another  bleeding. 

The  rest  of  the  treatment  consisted  in 
low  diet  and  occasional  purges.  The  pa- 
tient   gradually    improved,    and    it   was 
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highly  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  opera- 
ti»>n  was  attended  with  perfect  success. 
There  was  a  little  irregularity  of  the  iris 
in  one  part,  but  this  was  only  to  be  detect- 
ed by  a  minute  examination.  With  the 
aid  of  gla.sses  he  could  go  about  nearly  as 
well  as  before  he  lost  his  sight,  and  could 
read  perfectly  clearly. 

Mr.  Arnott  thought  it  prudent  not  to 
operate  upon  the  left  eye  at  present ;  ac- 
cordingly the  patient  left  the  hospital  last 
week,  after  undergoing  a  public  exhibition 
before  the  clinical  class. 

Amaurosis  of  ihe  right  eye. 

Eliza  Harrington,  a;t.  24,  housemaid,  a 
patient  also  under  l\Ir.  Aniott.  Loss  of 
vision  of  the  right  eye,  which  she  says  is 
enveloped  in  mist ;  the  pupil  is  widely  di- 
lated, and  uninfluenced  by  a  strong  light; 
no  discolouration  or  redness  in  the  eye. 
The  left  eye  is  natural. 

Three  weeks  before  admission,  which 
was  Nov.  2.3,  she  found  a  dimness  come  on 
in  the  right  eye ;  she  was  able  to  see  things 
at  a  distance  from  her,  while  those  nearer 
were  less  visible.  During  the  day  she 
found  that  objects  appeared  dark,  while  by 
candlelight  they  were  obscured  with  stars. 
This  alteration  in  vision  terminated,  in  a 
fortnight,  in  complete  loss  of  sight,  when 
l)ain  in  the  forehead  came  on.  The  eye 
feels  hot ;  face  flushed ;  pulse  full ;  tongue 
foul. 

Is  subject  to  headache,giddiness,  dyspep- 
sia, and  irregular,  sometimes  profuse,  men- 
struation. 

V.S.   ad  5xiv. ;    Pulvis  Jalapa?  Comp. 
3j.  Stat. 

2(jth.  —  Febrile  symptoms  less  active; 
less  pain  in  the  head. 

Hyd.  Sulmiur.  gr.  ij. ;  Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  i, 
Gtis  horis. 

29th. — No  alteration. 

Rep.   Pil.    Itis;    Emp.    Lytta;   tempori 
dext. 

Dec.  1st.  — She  feels  lighter  and  more 
comfortable  in  the  head,  but  no  improve- 
ment in  vision. 

Rep.  Pil. 

Dec.  1 1th. — Since  the  last  report  she  has 
been  euj)ped,  with  great  relief,  and  has 
pone  on  with  the  j)ills.  There  is  less 
headache, less  pain  in  the  eye;  sleeps  well ; 
no  giddiness.  Is  able  just  to  distinguish 
letters,  and  can  see  objects  in  the  thiy 
lime,  and  at  night  she  can  sec  consideral»ly 
belter;  tiiere  is  still  however  some  dull- 
ness.    The  ])npil  remains  dilated,  and  not 


aflected  by  a  strong  light     Gums  slightly 
afleeted  by  the  mercury. 

Rep.  pil.;  Emp.  Lyttae  nuchie. 

20th. — Improvement  but  slow  :  thinks 
she  has  derived  benefit  from  the  blister. 
The  pupil  acts  slightly,  and  is  less  dilated. 
It  appears  that  the  chief  cause  of  imperfec- 
tion in  vision  depends  upon  dilatation  of 
the  pupil;  for  when  she  looks  through  a 
small  opening,  she  sees  considerably  more 
distinctly.  She  can  see  objects  much  better 
at  a  distance  than  when  close  to  her.  The 
pills  are  now  omitted,  and  a  blister  was 
applied  to  the  right  temple.  Upon  the 
blistered  surface  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
powdered  strychnine  was  applied  ;  but 
headache,  giddiness,  and  pain  in  the  eye, 
iK-ing  the  result,  it  was  discontinued.  She 
continued  very  gradually  to  improve,  and 
(Dec.  30tli),  says  she  sees  considerably  bet- 
ter: no  pain  in  the  head  or  eye.  Pupil 
contracts  a  little  more  actively  by  the  light 
of  a  caudle:  it  is  still  rather  more  dilated 
than  the  left.  She  has  a  l>Hstor  on  the 
neck  at  present,  and  thinks  that  nothing 
has  done  her  as  much  good  so  tlie  blister- 
ing. 

The  "  case  of  hernia,"  which  was  doing 
well  when  the  report  was  sent,  has  con- 
tinued to  improve,  the  patient  being  now 
convalescent. 


REMOVAL  OF  A  TROUBLESOME 
PESSARY. 

(From  a  Correspondent) 

Dr.  Jewel  exhibited  to  the  members  of  the 
Westminster  Medical  Society,  <m  Saturday 
last,  a  jjcssary  of  an  unusual  si/e,  which 
he  had  extracted  from  the  vagina  of  a 
poor  woman,  a  patient  of  the  St.  tieorge's 
and  St.  James's  Dispensary.  It  appeared 
that  the  instrument  had  been  introduced  to 
sui)port  a  prolapsed  uterus,  and  that  it  had 
remained  in  the  vagina  without  being  once 
removed,  f.ir  a  period  of  sixteen  years  and 
upwards.  Extensive  ulcerations  had  long 
existed,  and  a  most  oflensive  vaginal  dis- 
charge. There  was  also  great  constitu- 
tional irritation  and  emaciaticm ;  indeed 
the  jxHir  woman's  situation  was  most  de- 
l)lorable.  The  pessary  was  found  to  be 
made  of  hard  wood,  flattened,  and  of  a 
rounded  form,  with  a  large  hole  in  its 
centre.  It  measured  eleven  inches  am! 
three  (juarters  in  circumference,  and 
weighed  three  ounces  and  a  half.  The 
jmlient,  who  is  a  widow,  aged  62,  is 
doing  well. 
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HYSTERICAL  APHONIA. 


Doctor  Paschen  relates  a  remarkable 
and  instructive  case  of  aplionia  in  a  young 
female,  of  a  healthy  habit  and  robust 
form,  who  had  contracted  a  violent  in- 
flammation of  the  air-passages,  which  left 
behind  it  a  hoarseness  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  she  could  not  speak,  except  in  a 
whisper,  not  audible  at  more  than  one  or 
two  yards.  This  state  made  her  shun  so- 
ciety,  and  lasted  more  than  two  years, 
notwithstanding  the  trial  of  numerous 
antiphlogistic,  derivative,  and  antihysteri- 
cal  remedies;  and  she  had  abandoned  all 
hopes  of  cure,  when,  in  mounting  a  lad- 
der, she  slipped,  and  fell  from  a  height  of 
about  fifteen  feet  on  the  pavement.  She 
lay  senseless  for  about  five  minutes,  when 
she  gradually  came  to  herself,  and  looking 
vacantly  around  her,  asked,  in  an  audible 
voice,  "  Where  am  I  ?"  The  presence  of 
a  large  contused  wound  on  the  occiput, 
shewed  thai  this  part  of  her  head  had 
come  first  to  the  ground.  She  was  bled, 
and  recovered  without  a  bad  symptom,  ex- 
cept an  erysipelas  of  the  face,  and  never 
after  lost  her  voice ! 

This  case  proves,  in  the  clearest  man- 
-  ner,  that  an  inflammation  of  the  larynx 
and  organs  of  voice  may  so  atfect  the 
nerves  of  the  organs  of  speech  as  to  pro- 
duce a  nervous  aphonia ;  which  may  con- 
tinue long  after  the  original  inflammation 
had  ceased. 

The  efl'ect  of  the  sudden  shock,  resulting 
from  a  fall  from  a  great  height,  was  well 
exemplified  in  a  case,  also  related  in  the 
Berlin  Medical  Gazette,  in  which  a 
man,  labouring  under  a  most  furious  pa- 
roxysm of  madness  in  delirium  tremens, 
jumped  out  of  a  window  four  story  high 
npon  the  pavement.  He  suffered  several 
compound  fractures,  and  was  quite  in  his 
senses  a  few  minutes  after  the  accident ! — 
Hecker  s  Medical  Journ.  and  Dublin  Journal. 


NEW  MEDICAL  WORKS. 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the 
Nerves.  By  J.  Swan.  A  new  edition, 
considerably  enlarged,  with  Ten  Plates. 
8vo.   1  Is.  bds. 

An  Examination  into  the  Causes  of  the 
Declining  Reputation  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
8vo.  Is.  6d.  sd. 

An  Investigation  into  the  Remarkable 
Bledicinal Effects  resulting  from  the  ex- 
ternal application  of  Veratria.  Bv  A. 
Turnbull,  M.D.     8vo.  4s.  bds. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 

From  Bills  of  Mortality,  Jan.  21,1834. 


Abscess 

1 

Haemorrhage 

1 

Age  and  Debility  . 

46 

Heart,  diseased    . 

3 

Apoplexy 

5 

Hooping-Cough    . 

8 

Asthma 

1.5 

Inflammation 

33 

Cancer 

3 

Bowels  &  Stomach 

2 

Chihibirth     . 

3 

Brain 

4 

Consumption 

54 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

S 

Constipation  of  the 

Insanity 

1 

Bowels       .        . 

1 

Liver,  diseased     . 

5 

Convulsions 

34 

Measles 

11 

Croup    . 

2 

Mortification 

2 

Dentition  or  Teethin 

g  fi 

Paralysis 

4 

Diabetes 

1 

Small-Pox     . 

2 

Dropsy 

17 

Sore    Throat     and 

Dropsy  on  the  Brain 

8 

Quinsey     . 

1 

Dropsy  on  the  Chest 

2 

Thrush 

2 

Erysipelas    . 

3 

Tumor            . 

T 

Fever 

6 

Venereal 

2 

Fever,  Scarlet 

9 



Fever,  Typhus 

2 

Stil'iborn 

20 

Increase  of  Burials,  as  compared  with  ^    ,^ 

the  preceding 

week        .        .         .    i 

METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  51°  37'  32"  N. 
Longitude  0°  3'  31"  VV.  of  Greenwich. 
JanAS'Ai.  Ther.mometer.    Baromkteb. 

Thursday  .  16 
Friday  .  .  17 
Saturday  .  18 
Sunday  .  .  19 
Monday .  .  20 
Tuesday.  .21 
Wednesday  22 


from  39  to  49 

44  61 
41  49 
39  45 
34  48 

45  52 
43  50 


29  56  to  29  59 
29-37       29-30 


29-40 
29  63 
29  64 
29  82 
29-59 


29  61 
29  53 
29  92 
29  69 
29-69 


Wind,  S.W. 

Generally  cloudy,  with  frequent  rain. 

Rain  fallen,  '65  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


DR.  JAMES  JOHNSON. 
We  do  not  think  Dr.  J.  Johnson  a  very 
consistent  reformer,  certainly ;  but  we  never 
insinuated,  nor  meant  to  insinuate,  that  he 
had  "  suborned  his  son."  If  he  had  been 
capable  of  such  an  act,  he  would  probably 
have  "  suborned"  him  to  own  the  author- 
ship of  all  the  passages.  What  we  said — ■ 
for  we  inainuated  nothing — was,  that  it  was 
of  no  use  getting  rid  by  this  acknowledg- 
ment "  of  one  of  the  many  passages  we 
quoted." 

NOTICES. 

Dr.  Collins's  very  acceptable  communi- 
cation has  been  received  :  it  shall  meet 
with  our  earliest  attention. 

Mr.  Battley's  paper  reached  us  too  late 
for  insertion  in  the  present  number. 

J.  C. — No  letter  such  as  that  inquired 
after  has  come  to  hand.  What  was  the 
subject  of  it  ? 

J.  G.  D.  will  find  that  he  has  been  anti- 
cipated by  a  correspondent  with  a  real 
signature,  to  whom  we  always,  ceteris 
]mrilnis,  give  the  preference. 

VV.\Vii.so.\-,  Printer,  57,Skinner-Strtet,  London. 
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Lectcre  XVII. 
PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  F(ETUS. 

There  are  inauy  peculiarities  observed  in 
the  Attal  stru<ture,  difl'ering  inateriallv 
from  the  body  of  the  adult :  the  niostjjro- 
mincnt  and  principal  of  these  will  be  found 
in  the  circulating  system  ;  for  we  have  al- 
ready described  an  org^an  of  essential  im- 
portance in  the  economy  of  the  foetus — the 
placenta — whose  use  ceases  as  soon  as 
breathine;  life  has  commenced;  and,  with 
the  cessation  of  its  office,  those  vessels 
close  which  were  dependent  on  its  con- 
nexion : — but  there  are  others  also  highly 
deserving  of  notice. 

GENERAL    PECl  LIARITIES. 

We  shall  first  glance  over  the  general 
peculiarities, and  afterwards  consider  them 
in  order ;  commenciug  at  the  liead,  and 
proceeding  downwards.  On  viewing  the 
foetal  skeleton,  we  cannot  but  remark  tlie 
relative  large  size  of  the  head  and  the 
very  small  size  of  the  jielvis,  both  in 
breadth  and  depth  We  perceive,  too, 
that  the  bones  are  not  firm,  but  that  they 
are  softer  than  in  after-life — that  they  are 
imperfectly  f<irmed  — tliat  the  extremities 
of  the  long  bones  are  not  osseous,  but  ter- 
minate in  cartilage  or  epiphysis.  We  find 
that  the  long  bones  contain  no  marrow, 
but,  instead  of  it,  a  serous  fluid.  The 
face  of  the  fotis  is  remarkably  smaller 
ihan  the  same  collection  of  organs  in  the 
adult ;  it   is  much  rounder,  and  bears  a 
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considerably  less  proportion  to  the  cra- 
nium, properly  so  called.  The  upper  and 
lower  extremities  approach  nearly  to  the 
same  size.  On  looking  at  the  surface  of 
the  body,  we  must  be  struck  with  the 
highly  vascular  state  of  the  skin,  when 
compared  with  that  organ  in  the  adult ; 
and  we  observe,  when  the  child  is  first 
bom,  that  the  surface  is  smeared  with  a 
white  sebaceous  matter,  which  is  some- 
times in  very  large  quantity,  and  is  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  a  deposition  from  the 
liquor  amnii :  but  I  am  inclined  to  follow 
Hunter  and  liobstein  in  considering  it  an 
actual  secretion  from  the  glandular  folli- 
cles of  the  cutis.  This  is  unctuous  to  the 
feel;  but  on  the  application  of  hca',  in- 
stead of  melting,  it  dries  into  a  brittle 
flake.  It  is  soluble  in  a  strong  solution  of 
soap  and  water,  and  also  in  alcohol.  The 
latter  circumstance  explains  the  reason 
wh}'  it  is  the  custom  of  nurses  t  >  add  a 
little  spirit  to  the  water  in  which  the  child 
is  first  washed.  The  small  ijuantity,  how- 
ever, which  they  employ,  can  add  but  in 
a  trifling  degree  to  the  soluble  projieriies 
of  the  soap  lather;  nevertheless,  as  it  has 
been  observed  that  this  sebaeious  matter 
comes  off  most  easily  if  spirits  be  used, 
they  have  continued  the  practice  without 
being  aware  either  of  its  origin  or  inten- 
tion. It  is  popularly  supposed  that  this 
addition  prevents  the  child  iakiii:x  culd ; 
but  I  cannot  belie\'e  it  has  any  such  eflecl. 
In  the  cellular  structure  just  underneath 
the  cutis,  we  observe  a  very  considerable 
deposition  of  fat,  which  gives  that  soft, 
smooth  rotundity  to  the  limbs  of  the  in- 
fant, rendering  them  so  elegant  and  beau- 
tiful. This  infantile  ])eculiarity  gradually 
wears  away  as  life  advances,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fat  being  absorbed  from  ni-ar 
the  surface  and  deposited  in  the  internal 
cavities.  In  the  fietus  we  find  very  little 
fat  in  the  cavities;  in  the  omentum  even 
there  is  a  very  small  (|uantity — almost  the 
whole  of  it  is  c<dlcctcd  underneath  the 
skin.     In  middle  life  it  i^  partly  <Kj)osited 
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below  the  skin  and  partly  in  the  cavities ; 
and  in  advanced  age  (especially  in  the  male 
subject)  it  is  almost  all  absorbed  from  be- 
neath the  skin,  and  collected  in  the  cavi- 
ties and  around  the  internal  organs — espe- 
cially in  the  omentum  and  mesentery.  It 
is  this  that  gives  to  the  elderly  gentleman 
the  respectable  prominence  of  abdomen. 

LOCAL    PECULIARITIES. 

Skull. — TVe  have  already  described  the 
bones  of  the  foetal  skull  as  being  separated 
a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  by 
open  lines  and  spaces  j — not  placed  in  ap- 
position and  junction  by  serrated  edges,  as 
IS  the  case  in  the  adult.  We  observe  also, 
in  cutting  through  the  cranial  hones,  that 
there  is  no  diploe,  but  only  one  osseous 
layer.  The  double  table  is  a  process  of 
after-growth. 

Jaw. — The  lower-jaw  is  divided  into  two 
separate  pieces,  joined  by  a  suture  running 
perpendicularly  downwards,  at  the  tip  of 
the  chin.  It  is  of  consequence  that  in 
practice  we  should  bear  in  mind  this  pecu- 
liarity; for  we  shall  hereafter  see,  that  in 
cases  of  breech  presentations,  where,  from 
any  cause  whatever,  the  head  remains  at 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  does  not  pass 
readily  into  its  cavity,  one  of  the  best 
means  of  changing  it  from  an  improper  in- 
to a  more  favourable  i^osition,  and  facili- 
tating its  descent,  is  by  introducing  the 
first  finger  of  the  right  or  left  hand  into 
the  mouth, depressing  the  chin, and  making 
a  slight  extractive  effort,  either  directly 
downwards,  or  to  one  side  or  other,  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  situation  may  re- 
quire. Unless,  therefore,  we  recollect  this 
suture  in  the  centre  of  the  jaw,  which  is 
very  easily  separable,  we  shall  very  pro- 
bably dislocate  the  two  bones  at  this  point, 
and  produce,  perhaps,  irreparable  injury. 

Ear. — In  the  fcetaj  skull  there  is  no  pro- 
minence answering  to  the  meatus  auditorius 
extermis — merely  a  ring  of  bone,  within 
which  the  tympanum  is  stretched.  But 
we  have  a  very  remarkable  exception  to 
the  imperfection  of  the  osseous  formation 
in  the  internal  ear.  The  bones  of  the  in- 
ternal ear  are  completely  formed — are  very 
much  larger,  in  comparison,  than  the  same 
bones  in  the  adult ;  nay,  they  are  almost 
actually  as  large  in  a  foetus  at  birth,  as  in 
the  adult  body.  A  confirmation  of  this 
truth  we  see  in  this  preparation  [present- 
ing it].  But  inasmuch  as  these  bones  ap- 
pertain to  an  organ  of  sense,  they  may  be 
rather  considered  as  appendages  to  the 
nervous  system,  than  a  part  of  the  true 
skeleton ;  and  all  the  organs  of  sense  are 
very  fully  perfected  in  the  foetus — of  which 
the  eye  aflordsus  a  verystrikingexaraple. 

Brain. — There  are  some  peculiarities  in 
the  brain  of  the  foetus,  whose  component 
parts   are  each  developed  at  different  pe- 


riods of  utero  gestation ;  but  as  an  enume- 
ration of  them  would  be  tedious,  and 
comparatively  unprofitable,  I  shall  pass 
them  over  wijthout  notice,  and  refer  those 
of  you  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  to 
Professor  Tiedemann's  valuable  work  on 
"  The  Foetal  Brain." 

Eye. — We  observe  a  great  peculiarity  in 
the  foetal  eye  :  not,  indeed,  in  a  foetus  of 
full  time,  but  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
gestation.  The  lids  are  closed  and  attached 
for  more  than  the  first  half  of  the  period  ; 
and,  until  the  seventh  month  is  completed, 
the  pupil  is  covered  by  an  opaque  mem- 
brane called  the  memhrana  pupillaris.  It  is 
adherent  to  the  internal  margin  of  the  iris 
all  around  ;  it  completely  shuts  up  the  pu- 
pil, and  prevents  the  internal  structure 
of  the  eye  being  visible.  Here  is  a  prepa- 
ration [presenting  it]  shewing  the  apjjear- 
ance, — but  imperfectly ;  for  it  is  difiicult  to 
preserve  this  membrane  so  as  to  display  it 
well.  It  begins  to  be  absorbed  as  soon  as 
seven  months  of  utero  gestation  are  com- 
pleted, and  then  disappears  very  quickly. 
It  therefore  becomes  a  good  test  in  endea- 
vouring to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
child  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  intra- 
uterine life.  If  we  perceive  the  memhrana 
pupillaris  distinctly,  we  may  suppose  it  is 
not  yet  seven  months  old : — and  this  i5ecu- 
liarity  taken  in  connexion  with  a  line 
di'a\\'n  from  the  vertex  to  the  feet — observ- 
ing the  central  situation  of  the  line,  as  be- 
fore laid  down — will  give  us  a  good  indica- 
tion of  this  particular  age.  Should,  how- 
ever, the  membrane  have  disappeared,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  foetus  has  passed 
seven  months.  What,then,  is  the  use  of  the 
memhrana  pupillaris  ? — It  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  most  beautiful  provision  of  na- 
ture to  protect  the  eye  from  being  injured 
by.the  rapid  change  which  must  take  i^lace, 
in  consequence  of  the  momentary  intromis- 
sion of  light,  when  the  child  is  first  born; — 
on  the  principle  that  the  delicate  retina 
could  not  bear  the  sudden  application  of 
such  a  powerful  stimulus.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  its  olfice;  because  it  is  absorbed 
two  months  previously  to  birth,  and  has 
totally  disappeared  before  light  is  per- 
mitted to  strike  upon  the  nerve.  Blumen- 
bach  has,  perhaps,  suggested  the  most  ra- 
tional office  to  this  minute  film.  He  says 
it  is  attached  around  the  inner  margin 
of  the  iris,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  its 
loose  floating  curtain  distended,  during 
the  growth  of  the  eye-ball,  lest  it  should 
get  puckered  into  folds, — adhesion  with  the 
surroundingstructures  should  take  place, — 
and  the  value  of  the  organ  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed. 

Thi/mus  gland. — In  the  chest  there  are 
some  striking  peculiarities.  Placed  in  the 
anterior  mediastinum,  we  observe  a  body, 
fully  as  large  as  a  common- sized  chesnut, — 
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wcighinc:  at  birth  about  -ilOgrs.— in  struc- 
ture allied  to  the  conglomerate  gland", — 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  thiimus  gland. 
It  is  situated  behind  the  first  and  second 
bone  of  the  stenuun,  over  the  pericardium, 
and  covers  the  "  vena  innominata,"  and  the 
arch  of  the  aorta.  It  consists  of  two  long 
comua  above,  which  run  up  into  the  neck, 
behind  the  clavicles,  as  high  as  near  the 
thyroid  gland,  and  two  broad  lobes  below, 
which  conceal  the  base  of  the  heart,  and 
the  origin  of  the  artcria  innominata,  and 
the  left  carotid  and  subclavian.  It  is 
formed,  therefore,  of  a  thoracic  and  cervi- 
cal portion  on  each  side ;  and  tlie  thoracic 
lobes  are  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other, 
being  merely  connected  together  by  cellu- 
lar substance; — so  that  it  may  truly  be 
considered  a  double  gland. 

It  is  attached  by  cellular  tissue  to  the 
sternum  and  origins  of  the  sterno-hyoidci 
and  thyroidei  muscles,  as  well  as  the  j)eri- 
cardium.  'i'hc  reflexions  of  the  jileura  on 
each  side,  forming  the  anterior  mediasti- 
num, make  its  lateral  boundaries,  and  sej)a- 
i-.ite  it  fnun  the  lungs.  In  consistence  it 
is  pulpy,  and  liable  to  tear  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  slighlcst  force.  This  softness  is 
dependent  on  its  peculiar  structure,  which 
is  made  up  of  two  coils  of  knotty  ro])es, 
one  in  each  division  of  the  gland,  having 
mucli  the  ajipcarance  of  a  string  of  beads. 
These  two  coils  do  not  communicate  with 
each  other,  but  may  both  be  unravelled  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  each  contains  a 
secreting  cavity.  The  cavities  o]ien  into  a 
central  reservoir,  nmning  spirally,  or  in  a 
serpentine  direction,  through  the  thoracic 
part  of  the  gland,  being  somewhat  more 
straight  in  the  cervical  portion.  There  is 
one  reservoir  for  each  division  of  the  gland, 
and  they  are  l)oth  lined  by  a  fine,  villous, 
mucous  membrane. 

It  is  very  lil)erally  supplied  with  blood 
from  the  internal  mammary  and  sujierior 
or  inferior  thyroideal  arteries.  The  veins 
have  rather  a  diflVrent  course  to  the  arte- 
ries;  for  although  the  internal  mammary 
and  thyroideal  veins  receive  small  branches 
from  this  t^land,  yet  the  two  jirincijjal 
trunks  which  spring  from  the  thoracic 
liortions  empty  themselves  into  tlie  "  vena 
innominata." 

No  excretory  duct  has,  as  yet,  been 
seen  leading  out  of  this  body  ;  and  the 
ab.sorbents,  till  lately,  have  not  been 
well  defined.  My  respected  friend.  Sir 
A.  Cooper,  indeed, — who  has  recentlv  ap- 
plied hims^'lf  to  the  investigation  of  the 
thymus  gland,  and  has  prr>duce<l  a  work, 
written  with  his  iisnal  talent  and  acute- 
ncss,  that  has  added  even  to  l:is  widelv- 
establislied  reputation, —  was  onlv  (Mice 
able  to  inject  the  absnrlMuts  in  the  human 
subjeef.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  re- 
mark upon  the  care,  diligence,  and  minute 


ness  displayed  by  Sir  Astley  in  all  liis  ana- 
tomical investigations ;  and  when  I  men- 
tion that  he  informed  me  his  observations 
were  made  on  more  than  seventy  subject"!, 
either  at  diflerent  periods  of  intrauterine 
life,  or  soon  after  birth,  you  may  easily 
imagine  the  difficulty  tliere  must  be  in  de- 
tecting these  vessels. 

In  the  fu'tal  calf,  however,  the  absorbent 
ducts  are  large  and  easily  discovered;  and 
the  same  eminent  anatomist  has  clearly 
and  beautifully  demonstrated  them  in  the 
preparations  he  has  made.  He  has  shewn 
that  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  organ 
numerous  absorbent  glands  are  situated, 
from  which  arise  many  ducts,  and  these  all 
terminate  in  two,  — one  belonging  to  each 
lobe, — which  eventually  empty  themselves 
into  the  superior  cava,  just  at  the  point 
where  the  jugulars  unite  with  that  vein. 
They  therefore  carry  the  fluid  of  the  thy- 
mus gland  into  the  venous  system ;  and 
although  of  large  calibre,  he  believes  them 
to  be  mere  absorbent  vessels,  and  not  ex- 
cretory ducts. 

Its  nerves  are  very  minute.  Ilaller  says, 
"  Neni  aut  nulli  aut  minimi  aliqui  a 
phrenieo  ramosunt."  Sir  A.  Cooper  states 
that  "  he  has  never  been  able  to  detect  any 
branch  fnmi  the  ithrenic  going  to  the 
gland,"  but  considers  it  supjjlied  from  the 
great  sympathetic  ;  and  on  one  occasion  he 
saw  a  filament  from  the  junction  of  the 
great  sympathetic  and  par  vagum  pass  on 
the  side  of  the  thyroid  gland  to  the 
thymus. 

Both  in  the  human  subject,  as  well  a.s 
other  ajiimals,  the  cells  contained  in  the 
coils  of  roi>es  and  the  reservoirs,  secrete  a 
great  abundance  of  white,  laetiform  fluid, 
perfectly  similar  to  chyle,  and  api)arcntly 
possessing  its  j)n)i)erties,  which  may^-esi)e- 
cialiy  in  the  calf — be  collected  in  suflicient 
quantity  to  make  it  the  subject  of  chymi- 
cal  analysis.  It  has  been  found  by  Dr. 
Dowler  to  Ik;  composed  of  fibrin,  all)umcn, 
muco-extmctive  matter,  some  of  the  ani- 
mal salts,  and  a  small  fiuantity  of  free 
phosphoric  acid ;  and  Sir  .Astley,  by  the 
microscojic,  has  discovered  numerous  white 
globules  in  it.  He  therefore  considers  that 
it  "  secretes  all  the  component  i)arts  of  the 
blood,"  and  suggests,  "  as  the  thymus 
secretes  all  the  parts  of  the  blood — viz. 
albumen,  fibrin,  and  particles — is  it  not 
l)robable  that  the  gland  is  designed  to  i)re- 
l)area  fluid  well  fitted  for  thcfu'tal  growth 
and  nourishment  fnun  the  blood  of  the 
mother,  before  the  birth  of  the  fa^tus,  and 
consequently  before  chyli  is  formed  fri>ni 
food;  and  that  this  process  continues  a 
short  time  after  birth,  the  quantity  of  lluid 
secreted  by  the  thymus  gradually  declining 
as  that  of  chylification  becomes  perfectly 
established  ?" 

Ilewsonwas  of  opinion  that  tlir  thrtnn* 
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gland  formed  the  central  particles  of  the 
red  globules  of  the  blood,  and  gave  to  the 
spleen  the  office  of  elaborating  the  vesicu- 
lar or  cortical  portion,  which  afforded  the 
peculiar  colour ;  but  in  what  way  these 
become  amalgamated,  or  how  they  acted 
on  each  other,  he  does  not  explain ;  and 
his  researches  in  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
thymus  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  value 
of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's. 

At  one  time  it  was  believed  that  this 
large  gland  was  intended  merely  to  fill 
up  a  space  in  the  foetal  system  which  the 
lungs  were  destined  to  occupy  on  their 
evolution  after  the  commencement  of 
breathing  life :  and  by  other  physiolo- 
gists, that  it  was  meant  to  absorb  a  certain 
quantity  of  blood  not  required  by  the  lungs 
during  the  collapsed  state  of  these  organs; 
but  which  it  gave  freely  to  them  when 
their  vessels  became  distended,  owing  to 
the  changes  produced  by  respiration.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  nature  ever  instituted 
such  a  bungling  contrivance,  as  it  is  quite 
at  variance  with  the  nicety  of  her  most 
trifling  operations ;  and  it  is  evident,  both 
from  its  large  size,  great  vascularity,  and 
abundant  secretion,  that  the  thymus  per- 
forms some  most  important  function  in  the 
economy  of  the  foetus. 

On  the  termination  of  intrauterine 
existence,  the  use  of  the  thymus  seems 
almost  to  cease,  for  it  soon  begins  to  be 
absorbed,  and  gradually  diminishes  till 
the  period  of  puberty,  when  nothing  is  left 
but  a  quantity  of  apparently  condensed 
cellular  substance,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  tlie  remains  of  the  thymus  gland. 
From  Cooper's  observations,  it  appears 
that  at  the  end  of  three  months  of  foetal 
life,  it  is  but  just  visible;  from  that  time 
to  the  end  of  the  seventh  its  increase  is  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  embryo ;  but 
that  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  its  en- 
largement is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
former  growth.  It  increases  in  bulk  slowly 
even  after  birtli,  though  its  cells  become  al- 
most immediately  partially  obliterated ; 
and  it  is  not  till  the  end  of  the  first  year 
that  its  size  begins  to  decrease. 

When  we  reflect  that  most  organs,  on 
the  natural  cessation  of  their  functions, 
are  very  liable  to  take  upon  themselves 
diseased  action,— as  we  see  strongly  exem- 
plified in  the  uterus  and  mamma. — we 
should  suppose  that  the  thymus,  after  foetal 
life  was  ended,  would  be  higlily  predis- 
posed to  degenerate  into  organic  derange- 
ment. This,  however,  we  find  not  to  be 
the  case ;  for  it  only  once  occurred  to  Dr. 
Bailey,  during  liis  long  and  valuable  life, 
to  observe  this  gland  in  a  state  of  morbid 
enlargement;  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  men- 
tions, that  in  the  course  of  more  than  forty 
years'  experience,  he  has  only  witnessed 
uno  example  of  it :  thi.s  was  in  a  female. 


nineteen  years  of  age.  It  by  chance  oc- 
curred to  me  to  be  requested  to  open  the 
body  of  a  lad  of  seventeen,  whose  death 
was  produced  by  an  enlargement  of  the 
thymus  gland.  He  was  of  a  highly  scro- 
fulous habit,  and  the  off"spring  of  scrofulous 
parents.  He  had  for  many  months  been 
the  subject  of  occasional  attacks  of  dysp- 
noea, but  never  incapacitated  from  at- 
tending his  duties  as  an  under-clerk  in  a 
solicitor's  office.  He  went  to  bed  as  well 
as  usual,  awoke  in  great  distress  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  suddenly  raised  his 
head  and  shoulders  perpendicularly, shriek- 
ed loudly,  and  fell  backwards,  dead.  I 
found  the  thymus  gland  indurated  and  en- 
larged nearly  to  the  size  of  my  two  fists 
laid  one  over  the  other;  and  I  suspected  at 
the  time  it  had  caused  death  more  by 
pressure  on  the  blood-vessels  of  the  neck, 
than  by  compressing  the  trachea. 

Lungs. — The  lungs  of  the  foetus  exliibit 
appearances  very  diftercnt  from  the  lungs 
of  an  adult :  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence that  the  changes  these  organs  un- 
dergo should  be  strictly  regarded ;  because 
a  most  interesting  and  delicate  question  is 
often  referred  to  the  decision  of  a  medical 
man,  in  cases  of  suspected  child  murder, 
involving  no  less  than  the  life  of  a  fellow- 
being.  He  is  required  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  function  of  respiration  had  ever 
been  performed;  it  being  taken  for  granted 
that  if  the  infant  had  not  breathed,  it  was 
born  dead.  This  question  is  principally 
answered  by  the  examination  of  the  lungs : 
and  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  alte- 
rations in  them  consequent  on  respiration. 
In  noticing  so  much  of  this  subject  as  I 
deem  necessary,  I  shall  follow  the  line  of 
argument  adopted  by  Beck  in  his  admira- 
ble work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Immediately  on  the  commencement  of 
breathing  life,  a  very  material  change  takes 
place  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The 
lungs, — which,  during  uterine  existence, 
were  in  a  collapsed  state,  occupying  com- 
paratively but  a  small  space,  and  only 
containing  that  quantity  of  blood  necessary 
for  their  nourishment, — become  suddenly 
expanded  and  evolved ; — air  passes  freely 
into  the  cells  destined  to  receive  it ; — the 
bulk  of  each  lung,  and  proportionate  space 
which  it  occupies  in  the  chest,  becomes 
considerably  increased; — and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  blood  is  determined  to  the  pul- 
monary vessels,  to  be  changed  by  the  func- 
tion of  respiration.  Thus,  then,  the  actual 
size  of  the  lungs  becomes  increased  by  the 
admission  of  atmospheric  air ; — their  rela- 
tive situation  with  regard  to  the  other  vis- 
cera of  the  chest  becomes  somewhat  altered 
in  consequence  of  this  unfolding  of  their 
structure ; — their  absolute  weight  also  is 
augmented  by  the  large  quantity  of  blood 
sent  into   the  pulmonary  vessels; — while 
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their  specific  Erravity  is  greatly  lessened 
from  the  air  whiih  they  contain. 

All  these  circumstances  have  been 
bronstht  to  bear  in  medicolegal  investiga- 
tions ;  and  we  shall  see  the  degree  of  reli- 
ance which  wc  may  place  on  each  of  them 
sej>arately  and  collectively. 

Although  there  are  other  organs  in  all 
investigations  of  this  nature  to  he  minntely 
examined,  we  must  here  confine  our  obser- 
vations to  the  lungs  :  and,  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  our  principal  attention  is  to  he 
directed  to  their  collapsed  or  evolved  state, 
their  colour,  density,  specific  gravity,  and 
the  i|uantity  of  blood  whicli  they  contain 
relatively  to  the  whole  body. 

On  examining  a  child  that  has  never 
breathed,  its  thorax  will  be  found  flatten- 
ed, or,  as  it  were,  slightly  compressed.  The 
lungs  arc  dense, — of  a  reddish- brown  colour, 
— giving  no  feeling  of  crepitation  when 
pressed  between  the  fingers, —comparative- 
ly small, — occupyingonly  the  sidcsand  pos- 
terior part  of  the  thorax, — not  filling  the 
cavity  anteriorly,— but  allowing  a  consi- 
derable ])ortion  of  the  heart,  surrounded  by 
the  pericardium  and  the  thymus  tjland,  to 
display  itself  between  their  lobes.  The 
])ulnionary  vessels  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain little  or  no  blood  : — neither  blood  nor 
nir  bubbles  will  escape  when  the  structure 
of  the  lung  is  divided.  If  the  lungs  be 
taken  out  of  the  thorax,  and  jjlaccd  in  wa- 
ter, they  will  sink  gradually  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel ;  and,  according  to  Ploucquet, 
if  their  weight  l)e  compared  to  the  weight 
of  the  whole  fa-tal  body,  they  will  be  found 
to  be  to  each  otlier  as  1  is  to  (J?  or  70. 

'I'his  preparation  shews  the  relative  situ- 
ation of  the  thymus,  lungs,  and  heart. 


The  reverse  of  all  this  is  met  with  in  a 
child  that  has  respired.  'J'he  thorax  is 
more  arched,  and  its  size  augmented, — 
partly  by  the  jnishing  forwards  and  upwards 
of  the  ribs, — and  jiartly  by  the  descent 
of  the  diaphragm  ;  by  which  the  convexity 
of  that  muscle  towards  the  chest  is  much 
diminished:  the  lungs  are  dilated  ; — they 
fill  more  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  approaching 
each  other  more  closely  anteriorly; — and 
cover  and  hide  the  heart,  all  but  its  apex  :  — 
their  colour  is  less  deep,  and  the  pulmonary 
arteries  are,  moreover,  distended  with 
blood: — they  have  an  elastic  feeling  : — an 
incision  into  them  will  be  followed  by  a 
flow  of  blood,  mixed  with  l)ubbles  of  air, 
which  will  be  extricated  with  a  crei)itus  on 
their  being  squeezed.  Their  specific  as  well 
as  absolute  weight  is  also  changed  ;  and  ac- 
cordinglv,  when  put  into  water,  they  will 
float  upon  its  surface;  and  when  com- 
pared with  the  whole  weight  of  the  body, 
they  will  be  as  2  to  (>7  or  70:— or,  in  other 
words,  the  absolute  weight  of  the  lungs  of 
a  child  that  has  breathed,  is  said  to  be 
double  that  of  a  ffietus  previously  to  respi- 
ration. VN'e  shall  jircsently  see,  liowever, 
that  this  test  regarding  the  relative  weight 
is  not  to  be  depended  on. 

Such,  in  general  terms,  are  the  changes 
in  the  pulmonary  system  caused  by  respi- 
ration ;  and  \^hen  thev  all  exist  together, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  child 
having  breathed.  Some  of  them, however, 
require  a  more  minute  examination;  and 
I  shall  pnxeed,  in  the  next  lecture,  to 
notice  the  floating  of  lungs  in  water,  or, 
as  it  has  been  very  properly  designated, 
the  hijdroslatic  test. 


a  1,  carotid  arterte*.  b  b,  clnvlclfi.  c,  thoracic 
lobe  of  tiie  thymuii.  d  d,  cervical  coriiuu  of  the 
same  glBiid.  r,  left  lung.  /,  rlKht  lung  ;  neither 
yet  expnoilcd.  (!•  heart,  covered  l>y  the  perl- 
( ardliim  j  iK  prlnciiial  pnrt  ii|)|ienrinK  between 
the  tollaphed  liiiigi.  A,  (llaiihragiu,  vcFy  convex 
towards  lUe  cUc^l. 
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WOUNDS    OF    THE    HEART; 

Their    Causes — Symptoms — and    Cuuitive    lii- 
dications. 

Hv  B.VRON  Dl'PUYTREN. 

.'^roni  the  "  Levons  Orales,"  publlxhed  periodi- 
cally, under  the  Baron's  luMpection. 


Bit  a  few  years  ago,  observed  M.  Dupuy- 
tren,  wounds  of  the  heart  were  regarded  as 
necessarily  fatal,  and  numerous  theses  have 
been  written  to  iUustrate  tiieir  certain  and 
inimedinte  fatality.  Even  still,  notwith- 
standing the  observations  made  at  the 
llitel  Dien,  and  other  hos))itals,  the  con- 
tniry  <>])ini'>n  is  far  from  being  generally 
admitted.  It  is,  however,  well  made  out 
by  |>ost. mortem  examinations,  that  wounds 
which  implicate  tiie  substance  of  tlie  heart 
oiler  a  chance  of  R-covcry,  to  whatever 
depth  it  has  Uen  penetrated,  and  wbalso- 
c\er   eavilv    may    ha>e    been    peueLrated. 
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The  examination  of  animals  killed  in  the 
chase,  in  the  substance  of  whose  heart 
balls  or  well-marked  cicatrices  hare  been 
found  ;  as  well  as  those  of  individuals 
who  have  presented  all  the  symptoms  of 
wounds  of  the  heart,  and  who,  nevertheless, 
have  perfectly  recovered ;  the  case,  in  par- 
ticular, of  a  soldier,  in  whom,  six  years 
after  the  healing  of  a  wound,  a  jagged 
ball  was  found  in  the  right  ventricle, 
near  the  apex  of  the  organ,  and  ])artially 
covered  by  the  pericardium  ;— confirms  the 
justice  of  this  view  of  the  question.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  well-informed  persons  admit 
that  penetrating  wounds  of  the  ventricles 
or  auricles,  provided  they  be  narrow, 
may  not  only  fail  to  prove  instantly  mortal, 
but  may  even  admit  of  being  healed. 
Wounds  of  the  heart,  from  penetrating 
instruments,  come  particularly  under  this 
observation.  The  acupuncture  of  the 
heart  practised  at  Warsaw  without  any 
perceptible  effect,  in  cholera,  is  another 
convincing  proof  In  this  operation  the 
point  of  the  instrument  separates  and  dis- 
tends the  fibres  of  the  various  tissues,  and 
occupies  their  place  without  causing  much 
pain,  and  without  producing  a  solution  of 
continuity ;  and  when  it  is  removed  the 
parts  return  to  their  natural  position,  the 
opening  is  closed,  and  no  loss  of  blood 
takes  place. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  sim- 
ple wounds,  such  as  the  above,  should  be 
curable  ;  but  it  may  be  imagined  that  the 
case  is  different  when  the  wounds  are 
made  by  instruments  at  once  penetrating 
and  cutting,  or  cutting  only,  and  which, 
entering  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  make 
openings  in  their  parietes  of  greater  or  less 
extent.  If  the  wound  be  at  all  considera- 
ble— some  lines,  for  instance — whether  in 
the  auricles  or  ventricles,  death  follows  in- 
stantly, in  consequence  of  the  profusion  of 
blood  which  deluges  the  chest.  Several 
facts,  however,  demonstrate  that  death 
may  not  be  so  sudden  as  is  usually  sup- 
posed. The  following  case  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu  is  very  conclusive — proving  that  a 
patient  may  be  cured  of  a  wound  in  the 
heart,  which  had  not  been  recognized  dur- 
ing life,  and  which  might  have  escaped 
detection  had  not  other  complaints  super- 
vened which  proved  fatal,  and  thus  af- 
forded an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
heart. 

Case  I. — P.  BI.  Geray,  34  years  of  age, 
a  founder  by  trade,  of  middle  stature,  and 
bilio-nervous  temperament,  habitually  en- 
joying good  health,  was  brought  to  the 
hospital,  Nov.  5,  1831,  to  be  treated  for 
several  wounds.  It  was  found  on  inquiry 
that  he  had  gone  to  the  house  of  his  mis- 
tress in  a  state  bordering  on  intoxication ; 
he  there  found  a  man  with  whom  he  began 
to  quarrel ;  a  struggle  ensued  in  which 
Geray  received  two  thrusts  with  a  knife — 


one  in  the  belly,  the  other  in  the  chest. 
Though  grievously  wounded,  he  could  still 
walk  and  defend  himself  for  some  time; 
at  last,  however,  he  felt  overcome,  and  had 
vomiting,  but  without  any  appearance  of 
blood  in  what  he  brought  up ;  the  wound 
in  the  chest,  however,  bled  profusely. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  these 
two  wounds  were  recognized — one  in  the 
prfECordial  region,  the  other  in  the  epi- 
gastrium. His  face  was  pale,  shrunk,  and 
rather  anxious  ;  all  the  surface  colourless 
(decolnrt)  ;  the  pulse  regular,  but  extremely 
iecble  ;  the  beatings  of  the  heart  were 
regular,  but  almost  imperceptible.  There 
was  also  a  general  and  spasmodic  tremor ; 
but  this  appeared  rather  the  result  of  a 
nervous  impression  than  of  loss  of  blood. 
The  wounds  were  about  six  or  seven  lines 
in  length,  and  they  were  situated — one  at 
the  base  of  the  chest,  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  ribs  of  the  left  side  ;  the  other  at 
three  or  four  fingers'  breadths  from  the 
umbilicus,  on  the  same  side.  The  first 
was  perpendicular  to  the  libs,  and  touched 
the  lower  edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
fourth  rib ;  the  second  was  nearly  trans- 
verse. The  lips  of  both  wounds  touched 
each  other,  and  their  extremities  were 
united.  These  wounds,  the  angles  of 
which  were  both  equally  sharp,  appeared 
to  have  been  made  by  an  instrument  at 
once  iienetrating  and  cutting.  The  judge 
of  instruction,  in  fact,  stated  that  the 
knife  with  which  the  murder  was  sup- 
posed to  have  b^en  committed  was  pointed 
and  sharp  at  both  sides.  The  wound  of 
the  chest  still  bled  a  little,  but  there  was 
no  indication  of  its  having  been  penetrated; 
the  whole  of  the  left  side  was  sonorous — 
the  respiration  equal  and  regular;  there 
was  neither  cough  nor  sanguineous  ex- 
pectoration. The  wound  in  the  abdomen 
had  given  exit  to  no  effusion — solid,  fluid, 
or  gaseous ;  nor  was  there  any  symptom  of 
effusion  into  the  peritoneum.  The  wounds 
gave  him  but  little  pain;  they  were  simply 
dressed  with  sticking  plaister ;  and  he  was 
veiy  tranquil.     No  alvine  evacuation. 

6th. — Chest  and  belly  in  same  state; 
pulse  raised  a  little,  with  some  heat  of 
skin,  for  which  he  was  bled  to  eight 
ounces.  His  mistress  came  to  see  him, 
by  wliich  he  was  much  agitated ;  but  in 
the  evening  he  was  calm  again. 

7th. — Wounds  in  same  state ;  skin  ra- 
ther hot,  with  some  acceleration  of  the 
pulse :  he  was  bled  to  eight  ounces.  The 
bleeding  wes  practised  at  half-past  nine : 
at  eleven  o'clock  there  was  strong  deter- 
mination to  the  head,  with  loss  of  con- 
sciousness ;  great  agitation  ;  convulsions 
of  all  the  muscles  on  the  left  side  of  the 
body;  the  mouth  turned  to  the  right  side; 
and  the  lids  of  the  left  eye  were  not  accu- 
rately adjusted  to  each  other.  There  was 
sighing.     The  patient  answered  distinctly 
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all  questions  put  to  him,  and  complained 
(if  slight  piiin  in  the  head.  (Sinapism  and 
aealminp:  jxition  were  prescribed.) 

Htli. — Same  state.  (Cujiping  behind  the 
cir?;;  whey  with  tartar  emetic;  ptisan.) 

yth. — iMadc  no  complaint  of  the  head, 
except  when  his  attention  was  drawn  to  it. 
Left  eye  m<ire  sluggish  in  its  perception 
of  objects  than  the  right.  Still  no  stool. 
Wounds  looking  well.  licft  side  of  chest 
sonorous ;  auscultation  presents  the  fol- 
lowing phenomenon,  but  (mly  at  the  site 
of  the  wound.  One  would  say,  that 
when  the  dilatation  of  the  chest  was  com- 
l)lete,  the  air  overcame  an  obstacle,  and 
rajiidly  entered  a  cavity.  Action  of  heart 
regular.  (Cupping  behind  the  ears;  pur- 
gative clyster.) 

loth. — Head  not  relieved;  no  stool.  {A 
dose  of  suljihate  of  soda;  sinapisms  to 
feet;  purgative  clysters.) 

1 1th. — Same  state.  (Remedies  repeated, 
with  the  addition  of  a  grain  of  tartar 
iinetic.) 

I'Jth. — Tetanic  rigidity  of  neck;  lungs 
gorged;  countenance  becoming  purplish; 
pulse  losing  its  regularity.  (Gum  water; 
seton  to  back  of  neck.) 

He  died  at  8  o'clock  a.m  on  the  13th. 

Aiitapsif. — The  stomach  was  found  im- 
plicated in  the  abdominal  injury,  having 
a  jienetrating  wound  on  its  great  curvature 
two  lines  in  length,  and  opening  into  the 
cavity  of  the  organ.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  were  almost  in  contact,  partly  ag- 
glutinated, and  closed  by  mueus.  The 
stomach  contained  no  blood,  and  was  not 
inflamed.  'I'here  was  no  efl'usion  into  the 
]ieritoneum,  which  remained  perfectly 
healthy.  In  the  chest,  the  wound  above 
described  was  attended  with  ecchymosis  of 
surrounding  textures.  The  cavity  of  the 
chest  contained  four  ounces  of  blood. 
The  intercostal  artery  <m  the  lower  edge 
of  the  fourth  rib  was  wounded,  and  had 
furnished  the  blood  which  was  found 
i-flused.  There  was  a  wound  in  the  peri- 
cardium three  lines  and  a  half  in  extent. 
The  left  ventricle  was  wounded  about  the 
middle,  and  a  little  to  the  right ;  the 
wound  penetrated  ith  cavity,  and  had  a 
transverse  direction  resembling  the  letter 
C  reversed.  It  was  three  lines  and  a  half 
across,  and  one  line  from  above  down- 
wards. The  external  fibres  were  most  se- 
parated, the  ojiening  diminishing  gradu- 
ally ;  so  that  the  most  internal  fibres  were 
in  c<uita<'t  so  its  to  close  the  woun<l.  The 
cavity  of  the  ])erieardium  contained  about 
an  ounce  of  serum.  In  the  right  hemis- 
phere of  the  brain  some  softening  and 
slight  viuscular  injection  were  observed. 

The  ca.se  above  relati-d  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  wounds  of  the  heart,  though 
eminently  dangerous,  are  not  necessarily 
fatal;  and  this,  in  a  uie<lieoUgal  point  of 


view,  g^ves  ri.se  to  various  important  con- 
siderations. It  is  ap])arent,  for  instance, 
that  wounds  of  the  heart  holdout  a  chance 
of  recovery ;  nevertheless,  in  calculating^ 
upon  such  chance,  the  dejith  to  which  the 
instrument  has  penetrated  must  be  taken 
into  account,  as  well  as  the  direction  of 
the  wound  and  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
weapim,  &c.  Wounds  implicating  the 
heart  vary  in  their  situation  and  in  their 
extent — they  may  be  superficial  or  pro- 
found. The  former  in  vol  ve  only  j)art  of  the 
parietes  of  the  heart,  the  latter  penetrate 
it  completely ;  and  there  are  cases  on  re- 
cord wheic  several  of  the  walls  have  been 
present  [so  in  the  original].  The  direc- 
tion of  the  wound  may  be  transverse  to 
the  greater  number  of  fibres,  or  removed 
from  this  by  various  degrees  ;  there  being 
an  nne(]ual  liiatus  of  the  edges,  dependent 
on  these  circumstances.  Wlien  the  instru- 
ment cuts  a  greater  number  of  fibres 
across,  the  gajiing  of  course  is  greater,  and 
the  flow  of  blood  more  copious  than  when 
the  wound  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
the  fibres.  Now  as  the  heart  is  composed 
of  numerous  layers  of  fibres  running  in 
diflercnt  directions,  it  is  evident  that  in  a 
wound  penetrating  the  cavities,  if  one 
such  layer  tends  to  separate  its  sides,  others 
must  tend  to  keep  them  together. 

The  extent  of  the  wound  also  makes 
much  difltrenee  in  the  chanee  of  recover}  ; 
and  this  depends  on  the  size  and  shajie  of 
the  weapon,  and  on  the  force  of  the  blow. 
■  The  wound  fnun  a  ball  will,  of  course,  be 
rounded;  while  it  will  be  linear  if  the  in- 
strument be  a  thin  blade,  and  lacerated 
and  irregular  if  it  be  angular.  Every  part 
of  the  heart  is  liable  to  be  wounded,  but 
the  left  cavities  are  less  so  than  the  right. 
The  right  ventricle  is  more  freiiuently  laid 
open  than  the  auricle,  as  also  is  the  left 
ventricle  ojiened  more  fre(|uently  than  its 
auricle.  ()thi'r  circumstances  being  alike, 
a  wound  of  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle 
is  more  likely  to  heal  than  a  similar  lesion 
of  any  other  j)art  of  the  heart.  Wounds 
of  the  heart  may  be  comidicated  with  af- 
fectiiuis  which  do  not  necessarily  accom- 
l>any  them — such  as  division  of  the  inter- 
costal artery ;  a  large  aperture  in  the  ab- 
dominal jiarietes;  wiumd  of  the  lungs; 
diaphragm,  &,e.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
take  into  account  the  moral  condition  of 
the  patient  at  the  time  of  receiving  the 
wound  — his  age  and  general  health.  To 
shew  how  formidable  wounds  of  the  heart 
must  be,  it  is  oidy  necessary  to  look  at 
their  immediate  results,  or  at  their  conse- 
cjuenees  aiid  eom])lications.  First  in  the 
rank  comes  ha-niorrhage,  w  hether  primary 
or  .secondary — whether  the  source  of  it  be 
the  eaviti<s()f  the  heart,  or  its  superficial 
vessels,  or  those  of  .some  other  thorncie 
viscera.     Then    we   have  iiillammaliou  of 
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the  heart  itself,  or  of  the  pericardium  or 
other  parts;  and  another  effect  is  the  sud 
den  suspension  of  the  heart's  pulsations. 
Nevertheless,  severe  as  are  such  wounds, 
it  is  certain  that  in  many  cases  they  do  not 
cause  immediate  death ;  that  in  others 
they  arc  mistaken  or  overlooked,  and  that 
in  some  they  are  followed  hy  cure.  I  have 
already  related  one  remarkable  case,  and 
I  shall  now  detail  some  others. 

Case  II. — Several  Wounds  injlicted  on  the 
Heart,  without  causin";  any  apparent  symp- 
tom— Mutilation  of  the  Genitals — Death  at 
the  end  of  twenty -Jive  days. 
A  man,  40  years  of  age,  of  large  stature, 
dark  complexion,  and  sombre  physiogno- 
my, being  reduced  to  misery  by  miscon- 
duct and  misfortunes,  resolved  to  destroy 
himself.  Having  been  thrown  into  prison, 
he  had  only  an  indifferent  knife  at  his 
command;  but  with  this  he  contrived,  by 
dint  of  force  and  perseverance,  to  cut  off 
the  penis.  He  lost  much  blood,  and  was 
brought  to  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Six  ligatures 
Avere  applied  to  the  dorsal,  cavernous,  and 
other  arteries,  and  a  sound  introduced  in- 
to the  urethra.  He  was  carefully  watched, 
and  some  days  passed  tranciuilly;  but  soon 
the  delirium  returned.  He  tore  off  the 
dressing'^,  and  ran  about  the  ward  during 
part  of  the  night.  The  symptoms  of  cere- 
bral excitement  continued,  and  he  died,  in 
a  state  which  might  be  called  sub  apoj)lec- 
tic,  three  weeks  after  the  infliction  of  the 
mutilation.  On  examining  the  body,  the 
meninges  of  the  brain  were  found  gorged 
with  blood  and  serum ;  the  substance  of 
the  brain  injected  and  very  congested. 

The  sternum  being  raised,  alargeecchy- 
mosis  was  seen  on  the  pericardium,  the 
cavity  of  which  was  half  filled  with  liquid 
blood.  On  examining  into  the  source  of 
this,  numerous  small  wounds  were  seen 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ventricles, 
ilUed  with  black  fibrous  clots.  The  truth 
was  then  suspected,  and  attentive  scrutiny 
left  no  doubt  of  the  origin  of  these  wounds. 
At  the  centre  of  the  ecchymosis  of  the  pe- 
ricardium, which  occupied  the  upper  and 
iore  i)art  of  this,  two  very  narrow  pene- 
traiing  wounds  were  found,  which  had 
become  obliterated  by  false  membrane. 
Inspection  of  the  anterior  parietes  of  the 
thorax  led  to  the  discovery,  between  the 
cartilages  of  the  second  and  third  rib  on 
the  left  side  the  cicatrix,  of  a  small 
■wound :  it  was  nearly  round,  and  about  a 
line  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Beneath  the 
skin,  and  between  the  intercostals  and 
the  pleura,  there  was  a  considerable  ecchy- 
mosis. The  opening  in  the  pleura  was 
marked  by  a  reddish  brown  point,  witli 
false  raerabrane  round  it.  The  anterior 
fdge  of  the  lung  was  not  implicated. 
I'he  little  wounds  of  the  heart  amounted 


to  five  or  six  in  number;  most  of  them  be- 
ing in  the  right  ventricle,  which  they  ob- 
viously penetrated.  One  was  lost  in  the 
inter-ventricular  septum  —  another  had 
reached  the  left  ventricle,  but  without 
piercing  it.  The  substance  of  the  heart 
was  pale,  and  broke  easily  between  the  fin- 
gers; the  ventricles  contained  some  black 
fibrous  clots.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  aliraentaij  canal  was  in  a  state  of  chro- 
nic inflammation,  as  was  that  of  the 
bladder. 

The  inquiries  made  with  respect  to 
this  man,  led  to  the  discovery  of  his 
having  had  upon  his  person,  when  con- 
fined in  prison,  a  long  strong  kind  of 
needle  used  by  operatives  of  his  calling 
—  that  of  a  saddler.  It  was  taken 
from  him  twenty  five  days  before  his 
death  ;  anterior  to  which  time  the  wounds 
must  have  been  inflicted,  and  the  state  of 
the  external  cicatrix  entirely  corresi^onded 
with  this  calculation.  The  narrowness  of 
the  wounds  caused  by  this  instrument  had 
prevented  them  from  producing  much 
hjemorrhage — that  is  to  say,  that  the  blood 
of  the  right  ventricle  had  not  escaped  into 
the  pericardium ;  the  quantity  found  there 
(about  three  ounces)  being  conjectured  to 
have  been  furnished  by  the  wounds  in  the 
ventricular  parietes.  It  is  certain  that  the 
2)ulse  of  this  patient,  which  was  very  often 
examined,  never  shewed  any  thing  re- 
markable. The  region  of  the  heart  was 
not  the  seat  of  palpitation,  nor  afforded 
any  anormal  bruit.  In  fact  there  was  no 
symptom  whatever  referable  to  the  centi'e 
of  circulation.  Another  important  con- 
sideration afforded  by  this  case,  relates  to 
the  kind  of  mutilation  practised,- — some 
cases  of  which  I  shall  relate  to  you. 

[We  have  thought  it  better  to  detach 
these,  and  place  them  at  the  end  of  the 
lecture. — Translator.} 

Case  III. — Three  punctured  Wounds  pene- 
trating the  left  Ventricle — Death  at  the  end 
of  72  hours,  from  another  cause. 
A  man,  about  30  years  of  age,  resolved 
to  put  an  end  to  himself;  driven  (as  lie 
said)  to  this  extremity  by  misery.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  true  motive,  whidi 
was  afterwards  discovered  to  have  its  ori- 
gin in  jealousy.  For  this  purpose  he 
sharpened  a  file  at  the  point,  and  made 
five  or  six  wounds  with  it ;  most  of  them 
in  the  precordial  region  ;  a  circumstance 
insisted  upon  by  M.  Dupuytren,  bccaus-e 
several  were  found  to  have  implicated  tlie 
heart.  He  bled  a  little  by  the  mouth,  and 
much  more  bv  the  wounds.  He  was  brought 
to  the  Hotel' Dieu,  March  8,  183:2,  when 
it  was  remarked  that  a  great  deal  of  air 
issued  by  the  wounds.  This  shewed  that 
the  chest  had  been  penetrated.  The  respi- 
ration was  very  sliort  and  feeble  ;  the  pulse 
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RUiall  and  irrccrular;  and  the  patient  s<» 
much  reduced,  that  it  was  at  first  impossi- 
ble to  bleed  him  :  his  strtngrth  bavins;  ral- 
lied a  little,  he  was  bled;  and  this  was  re- 
peated every  time  there  was  any  vascular  ex- 
acerbation. Thirty-six  hours  after  the  ac- 
cident a  remarkable  phenomenon  present- 
ed itself;  the  jtatient  beacan  to  spit  uj) 
thick  stuft",  which  consisted  of  bltxid  and 
])us  mixed  tugether.  I  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  close  the  wound,  botJi  in  order  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  air,  and  in  order 
to  arrest  the  hirmorrliage.  In  adopting 
this  jiroeeeding-,  I  acted  in  conformity  with 
tlie  j)rincii>les  which  have  been  laid  down 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  especially  by  31. 
I-arry  I  <lid  not  i>erecive  that  the  respi- 
nition  was  more  oppressed  in  consequence; 
I  may  even  say,  that  the  patient  seemed 
tolerably  well  after  the  means  used  for  his 
relief.  This  state,  liowever,  did  not  last, 
and  he  sunk  on  the  1  Ith  of  3farch,  being 
three  days  after  the  infliction  of  thcwouuds. 
Although  the  danger  of  his  situation  had 
never  been  overlooked  or  disguised,  yet  I 
must  say  that  tlie  fatal  termination  was 
Iiastened  by  his  having  seen  his  mistress, 
and  been  interrogated  by  a  commissary  of 
police. 

I  had  the  wounded  parts  removed,  and 
shall  examine  them  before  you.  In  the  in- 
teguments which  cover  the  pnccordial  re- 
gion you  see  at  once  five  triangular  wounds. 
Aecr)rding  to  the  statements  of  the  patient, 
the  file  with  which  they  were  inflicted  was 
of  this  ."-hapc  ,  but  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  a  round  instrument  may  make  a 
triangular  wound ;  and  this  circumstance, 
which  is  new  in  legal  medicine,  ought  to 
be  recollected  by  medical  men  in  the  rc- 
j)orts  made  to  the  public  authorities  on 
such  subjects.  Two  of  the  wounds,  you 
will  observe,  are  above  the  nipple,  and 
tliree  beneath  it.  The  uj)pcrmost  wound 
of  all  seems  to  have  been  inflicted  with  the 
greatest  \i(dence,  for  it  is  seen  to  have  ira- 
]ilieateda  portion  of  rib.  C"onsiderable  ef- 
fusion had  taken  place  into  the  pleura  on 
both  sides ;  the  left  bag  contained  air, 
black  blood,  partly  fluid  and  j)artly  coa- 
gulated, wliich,  added  to  what  flowed  fmrn 
tlie  wound,  may  be  reeknncd  at  from  three 
to  four  ])ounds.  This  blood  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  evacuated  externally  had 
the  wound  been  kept  ojien.  The  lung.--, 
pressed  on  every  side,  were  collaj  sed  as  in 
cnipvema. 

'i'lie  left  portion  of  the  i)ericardium  had 
time  or  four  apertures  in  it  ;  and  in  its 
cavity  was  about  a  table  spoonfid  nf  blood 
and  pus.  The  instniment  had  wounded 
the  left  ventricle  in  three  |)laces,  and  each 
W(Uind  reacli<<l  the  interior.  On  blowing 
into  the  lungs  the  air  wits  found  to  escape 
at  three  difl"erent  j>ointN,  corresponding  to 
tlic  wounds  in  the  thoracic  jiarietes.     On 


o])ening  the  left  ventricle,  three  little  clots 
were  observed  in  diflTerent  jiarts;  and,  on 
introducing  a  probe  from  the  external 
apertures,  these  clots  were  found  to  plug 
UJ)  the  little  openings  on  the  inner  surface. 

'J'hese  different  wounds,  of  course,  ac- 
counted sufficiently  for  the  event;  but  still 
another  question  was — whence  came  the 
blood  which  flowed  by  the  wound,  and  that 
found  in  the  pleura  r  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  furnished  by  the  lung,  but  by 
the  intercostal  artery,  which  was  opened. 

The  ca.sc  above  related  proves  that 
wounds  of  the  heart  are  not  necessarily 
fatal.  This  jiatient  lived  more  than  72 
hours,  though  he  had  three  wounds  pene- 
trating the  left  ventricle  ;  and  the  histories 
of  the  two  preceding  shew  that  life  may 
la.st  much  longer.  Numerous  other  exam- 
j)les  might  be  adduced  to  prove  the  same 
thing.  In  the  thesis  of  31.  Sanson,  in  par- 
ticular, are  numerous  cases  of  this  kind,  in 
which  it  is  shewn  that  a  wound  implicat- 
ing both  ventricles  may  be  survived  for 
twenty  days.  Again,  the  case  of  the  sol- 
dier, related  at  the  commencement  of  this 
lecture,  is  still  more  conclusive. 

It  is  unnecessary-  to  say  that  such 
wounds  are  extremely  dangerous;  still 
they  are  not  altogether  desperate.  The 
symptoms  which  accompany  wounds  of 
the  heart  are  not  all  of  the  same  degree  of 
importance,  some  being  uncertain,  while 
others  are  characteristic.  The  asj)ect  of 
the  prapcordial  region  ought  first  to  arrest 
our  attention  ;  if  there  be  any  wound  here, 
accom])anied  by  haemorrhage,  fainting, 
small  pulse,  cold  extremities,  vomiting, 
anxiety,  ojiprcssion  and  sen.sc  of  weight 
on  the  diaphragm,  then  there  is  ground 
for  the  liveliest  aj)prehensions.  To  these 
signs  of  wound  of  the  heart  have  been 
added,  a  peculiar  tremor  of  that  organ,  in- 
equality and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  very 
sharp  fever,  crepitation,  and  a  jiarticular 
l.niifseweiit.  'I'he  diagnosis  of  wounds  of 
the  heart  is  ver}  difficult  to  establish,  be- 
cause the  symptoms  are  rarely  all  i)resentj 
and  it  is  this  uncertainty  which  has  led  to 
the  cure  of  perliaps  many  lesions  of  this 
organ  being  overlooked;  but  it  is  not  the 
less  certain  that  such  cure  is  possible,  and 
that  there  arc  positive  instances  of  this 
kind.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  established, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  all  these  wounds, 
however  serious  they  may  apj>eur,  should 
be  treated  as  if  they  had  not  penetrated, 
'i'he  treatment  to  be  f(»llowed  in  all  such 
circumstances  consists  in  bleeding,  abso- 
lute rest,  dressing  the  wound  simply  so  as  to 
arrest  the  flow  of  blood,  and  to  ])rcvcnt  the 
entrance  of  air;  and,  lastly,  to  api)ly  e»»lH. 
Tlie  drink  to  be  aci<lulate<l.  As  to  the 
bleedin8;s,  they  must  be  fici|ucntly  upeat- 
cd,  and  proporlioned  to  the  <>ppi«-ssion  of 
the  breathing,  and  the  strength  of  the  sub- 
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ject.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  dress- 
ing,- it  must  be  such  as  to  close  the  external 
wound.  Whatever  be  the  degree  of  diffi- 
culty in  breathing,  the  extravasated  blood 
must  not  be  allowed  to  escape,  unless  in- 
stant suffocation  be  threatened,  in  which 
case  a  little  blood  must  be  allowed  to  flow  j 
but,  otherwise,  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind,  that  the  opening  of  the  chest  ought 
never  to  be  practised  till  the  internal  hje- 
morrhage  has  ceased,  which  may  be  known 
by  the  return  of  warmth  and  colour  to  the 
surface.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  re- 
move the  dressings  when  the  bleeding  is 
thought  to  come  from  the  intercostal  ar- 
tery.  The  cold  ought  to  be  applied  as  ex- 
tensively as  possible.  The  application  of 
cupping  glasses,  particularly  over  the 
wounds,  ought  to  be  proscribed ;  this  last, 
indeed,  is  only  calculated  to  renew  the  in- 
ternal hfemorrhage. 

Internal  remedies,  such  as  digitalis,  bel- 
ladonna, &.C.  have  been  recommended,  by 
way  of  controlling  the  action  of  the  heart, 
but  they  are  probably  of  little  use. 

ON  VOLUNTARY  MUTILATIONS. 

One  of  the  preceding  cases  having  been 
attended  with  voluntary  mutilation,  prac- 
tised upon  himself  by  the  patient,  afforded 
M.  Dupuytren  an  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing his  views  on  this  subject. 

Voluntary  mutilation  of  the  genital  or- 
gans, said  the  professor,  are  frequent,  and 
constitute  a  very  curious  variety  of  mono- 
mania. Those  who  are  driven  to  this 
extremity  ai'e  for  the  most  part  of  amorous 
disposition ;  and  the  predominance  which 
the  generative  system  has  acquired  is  mani- 
fested even  in  the  intellectual  functions. 

All  authors  who  have  treated  of  insanity 
allude  to  these  mutilations,  and  agree  in 
looking  ujjon  them  as  attended  with  but 
little  danger  in  themselves ;  but  persons 
affected  with  suicidal  mania  require  the 
strictest  watching,  because  they  otherwise 
almost  always  succeed  in  destroying  them- 
selves. It  would  seem  as  if  the  sense  of 
pain  were  weakened  or  destroyed :  a  blunt 
knife,  which  saws  rather  than  cuts,  one 
would  suppose  must  give  horrible  torture ; 
nevertheless  it  does  not  stop  them.  The 
vessels,  being  lacerated  by  this  proceeding, 
bleed  but  little;  and  in  many  cases  the 
cure  is  absolutely  spontaneous. 

These  wounds  have  not  all  the  same  ex- 
tent, and  do  not  implicate  the  same  parts: 
at  one  time  the  scrotum  is  attached,  and 
one  or  both  testicles  removed ;  at  another 
time  the  penis  is  cut  at  various  distances 
from  the  root ;  while  in  some  instances  the 
whose  apparatus  is  completely  removed. 

I  -saw  a  man,  of  middle  age,  reduced  to 
despair  by  the  misconduct  of  his  daughter, 
make  an  incision  into  the  base  of  the  scro- 


tum and  penis,  and  cut  through  two- thirds 
of  their  substance.  Re-union  was  effected 
by  means  of  sutures,  but  the  corpus  caver- 
nosura,  when  it  was  cut,  became  obli- 
terated. The  patient  was  cured  of  his 
wounds,  but  his  was  a  case  in  which  was 
])resented  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a 
.semi -lateral  erection,  which  gave  to  the 
penis  an  exceedingly  ludicrous  appearance, 

I  once  saw  a  young  man,  half  idiotic, 
who  had  complete  obliteration  of  the  cor- 
pora cavernosa  about  the  middle.  He  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  put  a  ligature, 
drawn  very  tight,  on  the  middle  of  the 
penis:  it  remained  in  its  place  for  fifteen 
days.  The  skin  and  canal  of  the  urethra 
became  gangrenous,  and  the  posterior  por- 
tion only  of  the  corpus  cavemosum  entered 
into  the  state  of  erection. 

Jealousy  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
exciting  causes  of  the  insanity  which  leads 
to  these  mutilations.  A  man,  advanced  in 
life,  married  a  young  and  giddy  female,  of 
whose  conduct  he  thought  he  had  reason 
to  complain.  He  determined  to  destroy 
himself;  and  with  this  view  completely 
severed  both  testicles,  with  their  envelope. 
His  recovery  was  rapid.  Soon  after  this 
he  drowned  himself.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive by  what  singular  aberration  of  mind 
this  unfortunate  person  thus  voluntarily 
deprived  himself  of  the  organs  of  virility. 
There  is  in  this  strange  resolution  a  mys- 
tery of  the  human  heart,  calculated  to 
exercise  the  ingenuity  of  naturalists. 

These  melancholy  passions,  however, 
are  not  the  only  ones  which  lead  to  muti- 
lation :  a  great  heavy-looking  German 
shoemaker  experienced  venereal  parox- 
isms, in  which  he  used  to  mutilate  the 
scrotum.  Many  deep  cicatrices  indicated 
extensive  wounds.  Little  satisfied  with 
the  results  which  he  obtained  by  these 
performances  upon  himself,  he  at  length 
found  an  assistant,  who  carried  his  pur- 
pose into  complete  effect:  a  prostitute, 
seizing  the  moment  of  his  ecstacy,  divided 
the  scrotum  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  re- 
moved one  testicle,  with  much  dexterity. 
This  he  scarcely  felt,  being  plunged  in  a 
sort  of  stupor.  On  recovering  from  this, 
however,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  bleeding, 
and  had  himself  conveyed  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  where  the  wound  was  speedily 
healed. 

Cases  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied; 
but  those  we  have  already  given  will  serve 
to  shew  that  they  are  generally  of  little 
severity.  No  apprehension  need  be  enter- 
tained about  the  introduction  of  sutures  if 
the  form  of  the  wound  requires  them,  the' 
skin  having  a  degree  of  tolerance,  which 
removes  all  danger;  and  indeed  the  cir- 
cumstances are  altogether  such  as  oppose 
the  development  of  iuJlammatiou. 
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ON  DENTITION; 

WITH   AN 

ATTEMPT  TO  EXHIBIT  THE  OCCASIONAL 

PRESENCE  OF  CERTAIN  DISEASED 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  BODY, 

As  connected  with  its  Irregular  States. 

Bv  Dr.  ASHBIRXER. 
[Concluded  from  page  629.] 

A  NORMAL  train  of  (levcloj)inent  of  tlic 
reproductive  organs  in  tlie  Icmale  is  un- 
attended by  inconvenience.  An  anor- 
nial  train  entails  hysteria.  The  li  jsteric 
tendency  is,  for  the  most  part,  not  accom- 
panied fcy  circumstances  entailing-  dan- 
gerous lesions  of  organs.  It  is  different 
where  anormal  growths  of  the  teeth  and 
jaws  inflict  their  penalties.  A  continued, 
unrelieved  pressure  uj)on  a  nerve  in  the 
jaw-bone,  hecomes  attended  by  spasm, 
by  convulsions,  and  may  even  terminate 
in  death.  A  difficulty  may,  however, 
arise  in  distinguishing  the  nature  and 
source  of  a  clonic  spasm.  The  analogy 
between  the  spasm  of  hvsteria  and  that 
of  epilepsy,  is  very  close.  In  some 
cases  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  a  per- 
son has  had  a  fit  of  c|)ilcpsy  or  one  of 
hysterics.  A  clonic  spasm  has  been  pre- 
sent, attended  by  fulness  of  tiic  throat 
and  a  sense  of  choking;  which  may 
Lave  been  a  degree  of  epilepsy,  or  a 
paroxysm  of  hysteria.  A  confusion  of 
mind  and  loss  of  consciousness,  vary 
only  in  degree.  Epilepsy  coinciding 
with  anormal  dentition,  has  no  influ- 
ence on  the  urinary  organs,  or,  if  any, 
its  tendency  is  to  susjiend  secretion ; 
while  these  organs,  being  intimately 
allied  to  those  of  reproduction,  respond 
to  the  agitation  of  hysteria. 

Tiiere  is  in  sonic  constitutions  an  epi- 
leptic diathesis,  having  no  connexion 
with  anormal  dentition.  A  tendency  to 
form  bone  among  the  fibrous  mem- 
branes of  the  cnceplialon,  or  to  tiiicken 
the  calvaria,  may  lif  jtresent.  Tliis  may 
be  either  congfiiital  or  ac(juired.  In  the 
cases  that  are  drciiledly  congenital,  the 
trndeney  to  disease  results,  for  tlie  most 
part,  as  an  hereditary  disposition  ;  and 
though  the  father  and  niotiier  of  the  in- 
^dividual  may  not  have  exhibited  marked 
symptoms  of  tlie  com])laint,  an  uncle 
or  an  aunt  may  have  had  fits.  Often, 
liowever,  some  signs  may  have  been 
present  with  tlie  father,  and  the  medical 
attendant,  ai»  well  as  the  intimate  friends, 


may  have  overlooked  their  relations  to 
epilepsy.  Whatever  may  be  the  ante- 
cedent or  cause,  the  phenomena  suc- 
ceeding are  very  analogous. 

In  medicine  it  has  been  fashionable 
and  convenient  to  speak  of  functional 
disorders.     A  function    cannot    be  per- 
fectly  fulfilled    unless    the    organ    per- 
forming it  be  in   a   perfect  state.     The 
functions  of  an    organ  cannot    be  per- 
formed normally,  without  a  normal  con- 
dition of   the    organ.      The    brain    can 
never  be  in  a  nonnal  condition,  where 
there  is  a   diathesis  rendering   an  indi- 
vidual prone  to  epile])sy.     One  or  more 
of  the  signs  of  irritated  nervous  centre 
always  accompanies  the   ejiilentic  ten- 
dency.    An  individual  may  laliour  un- 
der this  disposition,  and  yet  never  have 
had  a  complete  fit.     There  is  no  disease 
in   the  nosological  lists    so    various    in 
degree    as    epilepsy.      One    may,    for 
years  of  life,  have  had  only  an  occa- 
sional  loss    of  memory,   and   a   confu- 
sion of  mind,  witli    dimness   of  sight 
accompanying  it :    sometimes,  added  to 
this,  a  sense  of  choking,  or  of  a  lump 
in    the   throat  —  or    a    sensation,    or   a 
pain  in    the    ends    of   the    collar-bone, 
near   the    spot  where  the    stenio-cleido 
mastoidcus  muscle  is  inserted.     A  pulse 
very  small  and  weak,  or  soft,  full,  and 
veri/  slow,  may  often  accompany  some 
of  these  symptoms.      For  the  most  part 
the   pulse  is  unusually  slow  :   perhaps 
not   in    every   case.      If  the  digestion 
have   not   been    good,    the    patient    is 
drowsy,  but  has  not  a  good  night.     He 
wakes  uji  with  a  sense   of  numbness  in 
one  hand  or  the  other ;  sometimes  he  is 
alarmed  at  this  symptom,  and  a  beating 
heart  and  some  confusion   ensue.     Per- 
ha])s  a  cramp  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  or 
of  the  muscles  of  the  foot,  break  up  for 
a  time  the  series  of  signs;  but  now  and 
then  all  the  syni])toms  are  relieved,  by 
a  curious  change  of  state  in  the   indivi- 
dual— a  slight,  or,  according  to  circum- 
stances,   a    more    severe  shivering    fit ; 
then  a  clammy  state  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  and  a  e(dd  perspiration  all  over  the 
body,  f(dl'>w((l  l)y  a  headache,  or  an  un- 
con(|ueralde  drowsiness,  which,  how  ever, 
does    not  always    end    in   a    relVeshing 
sleep.     A  clammy  mouth  succeeds,  with 
a    loaded  tongue;    often    with  a    fo-tid 
breath,  and  irritable  capricious  tmiper — 
an  unha]i]iv  stale  of  mind.     The  brain 
sends  messages  of  weary  discontent  and 
inactivity  to   the  liver;"  that  organ  be- 
comes   sluggish,    sometimes    enlarges. 
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and  covitains  quautilies  of  packed  yel- 
low bile ;  at  others  accumulates  vitiated 
dark  bile.  The  bowels  are  obstinately 
costive,  unless  a  dose  of  niercur}^  opens 
the  biliary  flood -g-ates,  when  an  ang-ry 
accumulation  of  pungent  material  sti- 
mulates all  the  train  of  organs  to  ac- 
tion, and  the  brain  is  for  a  time  relieved 
by  the  process  ;  but  it  is  only  for  a  time. 
As  soon  as  the  stimulus  is  gone,  the  sys- 
tem resumes  its  tendency,  and  one  or 
more  of  the  sig-ns  of  irritated  nervous 
centre  again  exhibit  themselves.  Is  it 
to  be  expected  that,  under  such  con- 
ditions, the  organs  of  digestion  will  duly 
perform  their  functions  ?  It  is  curious  to 
observe  how  well,  in  many  cases,  they 
appear  to  perform  their  duty;  in  others, 
indigestion  tells  the  patient  early  of  the 
troubles  inflicted  by  an  absence  of  the 
healthy  power  of  assimilating  his  food. 
The  stomach,  with  all  the  energy  the 
brain  concentrates  towards  this  org'an, 
cannot  long  perfectly  digest  uuchewed, 
bolted  meat.  Dogs  are  prone  to  be  un- 
usually sleepy  when  they  have  on  their 
stomacJis  unmasticated  food ;  and  in  our 
own  race  the  same  fact  maybe  observed. 
Sleep,  the  ally  of  e])ilepsy,  may,  in  some 
cases,  allow  the  nervous  power  to  act 
with  exclusive  energy  in  the  stomach. 
It  is  not  then  invigorating,  refreshing 
sleep ;  it  is  not  then  re])ose  —  it  is 
oblivion.  The  food  may  be  partially 
digested:  when  the  time  arrives  for  it 
to  leave  the  stomach — when  new  ar- 
rangements are  in  progress — when  the 
nervous  power  has  to  sujiply  other  organs 
with  energy — something  is  wanting: 
a  discomfort  exists  in  the  abdomen ; 
often,  too,  about  the  liead.  This  is  the 
time  when  the  medical  art  can  aflTord 
relief  If  the  train  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed, vitiated  bile  accumulates  in  the 
liver,  and  a  fit  may  supervene.  There 
are  constitutions  in  which  the  epilep- 
tic diathesis  shews  itself  in  a  desire 
to  sleep  and  to  snore,  or  to  sleep 
without  much  snoring.  The  wakeful 
remission  may  be  a  train  of  caprice  and 
ill  temper,  an  ung'overnable  pride,  or  an 
imperious  desire  to  have  one's  own  way. 
Reason,  sometimes  the  more  tender  af- 
fections, may  modify  the  tendency  of 
the  paroxysm ;  but  for  the  most  part, 
where  the  epileptic  diathesis  exists  with 
a  large  brain,  tnese  modifving  circum- 
stances have  little  influence ;  the  indi- 
vidual liberates  himself  to  degrading 
passions,  ami  it  is  well  if  the  salutary 


check  of  public  o])inion  keeps  him  with- 
in decent  bounds. 

A  very  remarkable  power  of  enduring 
extraordinary  exertion  without  fatigue 
may  occasionally  be  observed  in  persons 
who,  with  the  epileptic  tendency,  possess 
a  frame  of  firm  structnre.  In  India, 
such  individuals  have  been  able,  under 
a  burning-  sun,  to  take,  with  apparent 
impunity,  during-  an  indulg-ence  in  field 
sports,  the  same  exercise  which  has 
thoroughly  tired  all  the  more  healthy 
persons  in  company.  This  power  of 
endurance  is  sometimes  found  in  a  frame 
which  mingles  the  developments  of  two 
septenary  periods.  In  such  a  case,  the 
restoration  of  a  hannonious  balance 
overcomes  the  tendency  to  the  formation 
of  fits,  and  subsequent  loss  of  intellect. 
In  a  case  where  the  de^  elopments  appear 
to  be  complete,  the  probabilities  are 
that  in  time  the  error  of  ti)e  encephalou 
])roduces  dementia. 

There  is  a  picture  of  another  di\  i- 
sion  of  the  class  of  persons  prone 
to  epilepsy.  ^Vhatever  may  be  the 
sig-ns  of  cerebral  irritation  which  may 
be  manifested  in  the  patient,  anxi- 
ety is  the  preponderant  character  of 
mind.  The  subject  is  anxious  about 
trifles  as  well  as  about  matters  of  more 
serious  imjjortance.  Worry,  fretfulness, 
vexation,  mark  the  countenance,  espe- 
cially if  the  res  angusta  domi  trouble 
the  man.  Anger  is  not  so  often  the 
mode  in  which  irritation  of  mind  is  ex- 
hibited ;  the  disposition  is  amiable,  and 
the  patient  becomes  an  object  of  inte- 
rest. One  feels  deeply  the  want  of 
power  to  arrest,  sometimes  even  to  di- 
^ ert,  the  train  of  evil  which  is  in  pro- 
gress. The  lineaments  of  the  counte- 
nance, often  so  obedient  to  trains  of 
thought,  are  here  obedient  to  trains  of 
which  we  have  yet  no  cognizance.  The 
bony  as  well  as  the  muscular  fabric, 
obey  the  laws  lorced  upon  tliem  ;  and  if 
this  take  ])lace  before  the  jaws  have  ac- 
quired an  ample  growth,  an  anonnal  de- 
velopment of  the  wise  teeth  may  very 
materially  aggravate  the  s^nnptoms. 

A  variety  of  the  epileptic  condition  is 
the  disease  called  catalepsy.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  vanity  which  characterizes 
some  minds,  not  to  believe  in  the  exis- 
tence of  this  malady.  Because  they- 
have  not  seen  the  presence  of  all  the 
symptoms,  and  to  the  full  degree  de- 
scribed by  some  authors,  it  cainiot,  for- 
sooth, have  any  existence.     Mr.  Aber- 
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netby's  g-reat  mind  was  not  free  from 
tlie  weakness  of  disbelieving-  in  cata- 
lepsy. Like  every  otber  disease,  tbis 
one  \aries  in  degree.  Tt  is,  in  tbe  same 
individnal,  sometimes  mucb  more  severe 
tban  it  is  at  others.  Some  j)ersons  are 
])rone  to  bave  it  in  a  lieavier  dej^ree 
tJian  otliers;  some  are  niueb  more  easily 
fritrbtened  tbun  otbers.  One  patient,  in 
walkinjj  tlirongli  tbe  street,  may  be 
quite  apjtalled  at  tbe  approach  of  a  run- 
away borse.  Tbe  deg^rec  of  aj)palment 
in  another  may  be  quite  trifling.  Wo- 
men are  commonly  much  more  easily 
fri<j-btened  at  the  aiiproacb  of  a  drove  of 
horned  cattle  in  tlie  streets  than  men ; 
and  uomen  are  more  frequently  tbe  sub- 
jects of  catalepsy  than  men.  Fri<rbt, 
and  sudden  reception  of  new  impres- 
siojis,  are  a])t  in  some  constitutions  to 
j)roduce  apj)alment — a  degree  of  stun — 
tlie  temporary  loss,  without  sleep,  of  all 
ideas.  In  catalepsy  tbis  state  exists 
without  a  change  of  condition  in  the 
voluntary  muscles.  Tbe  patient  re- 
mains, appalled,  in  tbe  attitude  in 
wliieli  be  is  jdaced  bv  a  byc-stander. 
One  of  tiic  most  remarkable  signs  of  ca- 
tab])sy  is  a  striking  symptom  too  of 
epilepsy — the  loss  of  consciousness  re- 
gardnig  all  tiiat  is  passing  around — a 
condition  that  a  patient  well  named  one 
of  ])erfcct  (d^liviousness. 

A  young  woman,  seventeen  yeais  of 
ag'e,  was  brought  to  me  by  her  mother, 
with  a  story  that  one  incredulous  about 
catalepsy  would  not  belie\e.  The  girl 
had  been  a  servant  of  all- work  in  a 
tradesman's  family,  and  bad  bad  a  very 
hard  jdace.  The  mistress  had  com- 
plained much  oltbe  girl's  stupidity,  and 
liad  at  last  disdiargetl  lier.  'J  he  mother 
said  it  was  true  tbe  girl  bad  been  lately 
more  dull  than  she  used  to  be,  but  that 
was  accounted  /'or  by  the  state  of  her 
spirits.  A  fellow -ser\  ant  in  a  former 
situation  bad  been  run  over  by  a  coach, 
aiul  bad  died  in  a  hospital  in  conse- 
quence of  tbe  injuries  she  bad  received. 
When  the  intelligence  reached  tbis  poor 
girl  she  fell  into  a  (it,  gnashed  her  teeth, 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  \«  as  (piite  in- 
sensible for  more  than  two  hours  :  it  re- 
quired se^  eral  persons  to  bold  her.  Since 
that  time,  if  any  body  spoke  sharj)ly  to 
lur,  or  came  upon  her  suddenly,  she  was 
apj)alled,  an<l  remained  staring, "  vacant 
like,"  for  some  lime.  "  I  (she  ha]ipened 
to  be  standing,  she  would  remain  for 
se\iral  minutes:  it  was  of  no  use  sjieak- 


ing-  to  her;  she  would  stand  still  like  aii 
image."  As  she  was  coming  to  herself, 
she  would  be  very  nervous,  get  a  shak- 
ing of  her  head,  and  stammer  in  endea- 
vouring to  speak.  Latterly  her  spirits 
bad  been  very  bad,  and  she  often  burst 
into  tears. 

Tbis  girl  had  been,  from  her  child- 
hood, subject  to  an  eruptive  complaint 
about  tbe  elbows  and  knees,  wbicli  bad 
left  her  when  she  >\as  seized  with  tbe 
fits.  Her  catamenia  bad  vanished  for 
more  than  six  months,  and  her  mother 
was  very  anxious  to  have  "a  jirescrij)- 
tion  for  stutf  to  bring  them  back."  I 
looked  into  her  mouth.  She  bad  thirty 
teeth,  two  ol  which,  tbe  first  molares  of 
the  uj)per  jaw,  were  quite  decayed  ;  they 
bad  never  given  her  anv"  pain.  The  last 
molares  of  tbe  upj)er  jaw  were  through  ; 
they  had  a  blueish  vitreous  api)earance, 
indicative  of  a  want  of  health.  The 
wise  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  had  yet  to 
be  cut,  but  the  spaces  for  them  were  con- 
fined, and  the  gums  over  them  \ery 
bard.  There  was  overlapping  in  a  re- 
markable degree  of  the  nicisor  teeth. 
Tbe  first  molares  in  the  lower  jaw 
dirt'ered  from  all  tbe  rest,  in  being-  im- 
perfectly dc\  eloped  about  their  tubeicles, 
m  being  yellow,  and  ill  formed.  I  ap- 
plied tbe  gum-lancet  to  tbe  hard  ginns, 
behind  tbe  inferior  second  molares,  and 
divided  tliem  \  ery  freely.  Tbe  girl  bore 
the  inlliction  well ;  then,  in  two  minutes, 
complained  that  the  pain  went. from  tbe 
jaw  to  her  bead,  and  suddenly  she  be- 
came sick.  She  made  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  vomit.  I  j)laced  her  on  a 
couch,  thinking  she  «as  going  to  faint. 
Her  extremities  were  cold,  and  con- 
sciousness seemed  to  bave  forsaken  her. 
For  nearly  twenty  minutes  she  remained 
in  a  state  like  that  of  sleep,  her  ]>ulse 
beating  08,  and  soft.  A  moisture  broke 
out  on  her  I'orebead,  and  consciousness 
returned  with  sobbing.  I  prescribed 
first  blue  pill  and  rhubarb,  on  alternate 
nights.  Uiien  tbe  s<  creti<uis  became 
healthy,  she  took  sulphates  (d' potass  and 
iron,  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and 
water. 

The  catamenia  returned,  but  not  till 
after  the  teeth  were  clear  of  the  gums. 
The  aspect  id"  the  girl's  countenance 
was  much  lighter,  and  her  s|iirits  were 
nnii  h  better. 

Illustrations  of  very  slight  degrees  of 
cataleptic  seizure  arc  perhaps  m>t  so  rare 
as  migbl    Ite  iniatr'ued.     It  is  not  \erv 
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common  to  find  them  extending  to  fits 
of  complete  oblivion  of  mind,  lasting  for 
some  hours. 

An  eminent  physician,  who  had  prac- 
tised   in   a   laroe    provincial   city,    was 
passing  througli  London.     I  met  him  in 
Reg-ent-street,  and  the  suddenness  of  my 
approach  threw  him  into  a  state  of  obli- 
viousness.   He  did  not  venture  out  with- 
out a  companion,  and  the  lady  who  was 
walking  with   him   hinted    that    I  had 
better  call  on  him  the  next  day.     When 
I  saw  him  again,  he  gave  me  a  very 
clear  account  of  the  mode  in  which  he 
was  attacked.     The  fits  of  oblivion  oc- 
cuiring  sometimes  twice  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  being  uncertain  as  to  the 
periods  of  their  accession,   he  was  not 
able  to  trust  himself  out   of  his  house 
without  either  a  servant  or  a  companion. 
He  was  at  this  time  fifty-eight  years  of 
age,    and    had    six  years    before    been 
oblig-ed  to  relinquish  a  lucrative  practice 
from  occasionally  not  being  able  to  recol- 
lect even  the  faces  of  his  patients  when 
they   appeared    before   him.     He   went 
away  to  travel   on   the  continent,  and 
journeying  from  place  to  place  in  Italy, 
where  the  classic  ground  ought  to  have 
raised   emotions  of  great   delight  in    a 
healthy  mind,  so  well  educated  as  this 
gentleman's,  he  had  constantly  to  regret 
that  a  fit  of  oblivion  attacked  him  w-lien 
he  was  engaged  in  viewing  scenes  which 
were    of   deep    interest  to  his   fellow- 
travellers.      I  remarked   a   curious  ar- 
rang-ement  of  the  inferior  incisors  ^\hen 
his   mouth    opened  :     there  were    only 
three  in  a  s])ace  which  ought  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  four  teeth.    I  learned  that  one 
had   been  removed  nearly   eight  years 
before.     But  if  one  had  been  extracted 
the  room  was  now  filled  up,  so  that  a 

f)rcssure  from  the  back  part  of  the  jaw 
lad  obliterated  the  vacant  space,  and 
caused  a  complete  approximation  of  the 
edges  of  the  two  incisors  left  ajiart  from 
each  other.  On  looking  into  the  mouth, 
it  was  found  that  the  last  molares,  above 
and  below,  had  never  been  cut,— that  in 
the  upper  jaw  the  vis-a-tergo  maxillae 
had  played  sad  havoc  among  the  teeth  : 
a  few  stumps  were  left,  the  immediate 
removal  of  which  I  advised.  I  cut 
away  for  him  myself  some  cartilaginous 
obstructions  to  the  progress  of  his  wise 
teeth,  which  appeared,  from  long  pres- 
sure, to  have  suffered  in  their  integrity 
quite  as  much  as  the  other  teeth.  He 
remained  in  Loudon  about  a  fortnight 
after,  and  told  me  that  he  was  so  much 


relieved  of  his  oblivion  fits  as  to  be  able 
to  walk  to  my  house  without  any  want 
of  confidence  in  himself :  he  required  no 
companion. 

Catalepsy  with  oblivion  is  not  always 
distinct  from  epilepsy ;  nor  is  this  com- 
plaint so  distinct  from  hysteria  as  is  often 
imagined.     Trains  of  irritation,  though 
perhaps  not  frequent,  may  occur  in  indi- 
viduals   peculiarly    circumstanced,   in- 
volving nerves  supplying  organs  whose 
epochs  of  development  may  be  very  dif- 
ferent.   I  was  once  consulted  by  a  lady, 
who  was  poor,  and  who  had  seen  better 
days,  about  her  daugher,  a  fine  well- 
made  girl  of  nineteen.     Two  years  be- 
fore, tliis  young  lady  had  formed  an  in- 
timacy w  ith  the  apprentice  of  a  trades- 
man, and  her  affections  had  become  so 
much  involved,  that  her  health  suffered 
from  the  disappointments  to  which  she 
had  been  subjected.     At  first  she  had 
frequent  hysteric  fits,  to  which  succeeded 
a  very  costive  state  of  bowels,  a  peculiar 
foetor  of  breath,  an  irregular  and  painful 
menstruation,  which  had  from  its  com- 
mencement at  fifteen  years  of  age  been 
painless    and    regular,   and    a   frequent 
condition  of.  stupor   and  oblivion    that 
much  alaraied  her  mother.     Lately  she 
had  become  subject  to  leucoiThcea,  and 
on   three   occasions   the  discharge  had 
ceased  suddenly,  and  the  young   lad}-^ 
had    at   each    time  fallen  down   in  an 
epileptic    fit,    foaming     at   the   mouth, 
losing  all  consciousness,  and  grinding 
her  teeth  with  great  force.    On  examin- 
ing the  mouth,  I  found  that  the  upper 
two  wise  teeth  were  well  through,  the 
two  lower   had  peeped,   but   were   yet 
much  covered  with  gum.     The  incisor 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  overlapped  each 
other  considerably.     The  first  bicuspid 
teeth  on  each  side  were  thrust  outwards, 
and    the    second,    or    posterior,    much 
thrust  inwards.     I  asked,  for  I  had  fre- 
quently, with  such  an   arrangement  of 
teeth,  observed  the  symptom,  if  a  pain, 
fixed,  and  uneasy,  like  a  stitch,  did  not 
trouble  the  patient  under  the  margin  of 
the  ribs,  on  the    left  side.     I  was  an- 
swered   in  the  affirmative.      T   advised 
that  the  mother    should   overcome   her 
scruples  of  pride,  and  jiermit  the  lovers 
to  marry ;    she  did   so,  and  the  young 
lady  recovered  completely. 

It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe  to  hysteria 
a  variety  of  neuralgic  affections  to  which 
young  women  are  subject.  The  pain  in 
the  left  hypochondrium,  occuning  espe- 
cially in  giilswhose  habits  or  occupations 
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are  sedentary,  is  frequently  placed  to  the 
account  of  hysterical  affections.  It  oc- 
curs most  frequently  in  youno-  women 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  ani1  twenty- 
two,  or  later,  according-  to  the  cutting  of 
the  wise  teeth  ;  and  seldom  in  women 
who  arc  simply  hysterical  without  the 
connilieation  of  anormal  dentition.  It 
would  he  easy  to  offer  numerous  cases  of 
this  wearing  neuralgia,  in  which  an 
overlaj)ping  f>f  the  incisor  teeth,  and  a 
thrusting  inwards,  from  their  due 
alignement,  of  tliv' bicus]iid  tcetli,  conse- 
tiuent  upon  tlie  jnessure  i'roiu  the  back  of 
tiie  jaw  doling  tlie  development  of  the 
wise  teeth,  has  been  coincident  with  the 
pain,  whicli  has  ceased  when  the  nor- 
mality between  the  teeth  and  jaw  has 
been  sulhciently  re-established.  A  neu- 
ralgia of  the  abdomen,  in  w  l)ich  the  girl 
can  bear  no  ])ressure  ujion  tlie  surface, 
may  be  often  traced  to  disordered  func- 
tion of  the  uterus.  I  have  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently in\estigated  this  subject.  Are 
there  not  conditions  of  the  system  in 
which  a  neuralgia  or  a  spasm  may  re- 
sult in  inflammation  ?  How  the  tran- 
sition may  supervene  is  another  ques- 
ti(ui,  but  ()ccasi<mally  the  di>ease,  which 
has  comuieneed  as  a  neuralgia  or  a 
spasm,  has  aj»pea)ed  to  terminate  as  an 
intlammation.  I  reserve  the  illustrations 
f>f  this  ])osition,  witli  some  others  of  no 
trifling  importance,  for  further  investiga- 
tion; in  the  meantime  T  remain  satisfied 
tliat  I  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  ])ro- 
fe.ssion  to  several  points  in  the  subject  of 
cerebral  disf)rder  which  are  new  and  im- 
portant in  practice  ;  to  some  others  w  hich 
arc  modifications  of  old  notions;  and  to 
the  whole  sidyect  of  dentition,  in  its  re- 
lations to  the  dcvebqiments  of  tlic  body, 
inider  a  point  <>l'  \  icw  not  iinimi)ortaiit  to 
the  anatomical  pliilosojther  and  practical 
physician. 


RETROVERSION  OF  THE  UTERUS. 


To  the  Etiilur  of  the  Medical  Cnzcltv. 

Silt, 
If  yf>u  tliink   the  following  case  suffi- 
ciently intcnstiiig  for  the  Medical  (Ga- 
zette, I  will  tliank  you  to  insert  it;  and 
remain,  sir, 

\'our  most  obedient  sonant, 

H.   C.   SlIEKWIN, 

Surgeon. 
Hull,  12th  Jnn.  1834. 


On  6th  October  last  I  was  snmmouwl 

to  ^Irs.  ,  a  young  married  w<iman, 

whcmi  I  found  suffering  under  extreme 
pain.  She  said  she  had  not  made  w  ater 
for  two  days;  that  she  had  violent  bear- 
ing down  and  straining;  and  that  she 
must  be  going  to  miscarry,  as  she  was 
then  between  three  and  four  months 
gone  with  child.  On  examination  per 
vaginam,  I  found  a  soft  tumor  nearly 
filling  the  pelvis,  pressing  from  tinjo  to 
time  with  considerable  force  against  the 
OS  e.xterniim,  as  though  upon  tlie  jioiiit 
of  exjiulsion.  This  proved  to  be  the 
fundus  uteri  rctroverteu,  w  liich  sufficient- 
ly accounted  for  all  the  symptoms. 
While  the  me.s.senger  was  fetching  me 
a  catheter,  I  took  occasion  slightly  to 
raise  and  press  back  tlie  uterus  from  tiie 
neck  of  the  bladder,  which  gave  vent  to 
a  smart  splash  of  urine.  A  lew  minutes 
afterwarils  I  emptied  her  Iilachler  by  ca- 
theterism,  and  told  her  she  would  pro- 
haltly  require  the  same  iustruiiient  once 
or  twice  a-day  for  a  fortnight — /.  e.  till 
she  quickened — and  tlieii  all  would  be 
right  again  as  formerly.  Howe\ cr,  upon 
calling,  according  to  promise,  at  bed 
time,  to  draw  off  the  water,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  my  patient  moving  about 
with  all  imaginable  elasticity  and  cheer- 
fulness. Alter  exjiressing  my  satisfac- 
tion at  seeing  her  so  free  from  uneasi- 
ness, she  informed  me  that  she  did  not 
want  the  operation,  as  she  had  found 
out  a  way  to  relieve  herself;  tliat  recol- 
lecting the  escape  of  urine  w  bile  I  wa.s 
raising  the  tumor,  sjie  had  got  lier  hus- 
band to  do  the  same  (I  sujqjose  with  his 
finger),  and  so  she  w  as  enabled  to  empty 
the  bladder.  Of  course  I  was  no  longer 
wanted,  a.s  her  method  w as  successlully 
jiracti^ed  daily,  till  she  quickened.  I 
think,  sir,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  for 
me  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  this 
species  of  domestic  surgery  ;  since  those 
who  have  w itncs.scd  and  felt  the  great 
distress  and  inconvenience  attendant 
upon  these  cases,  will  agree  witii  me 
that  there  are  occasions,  especially 
when  the  medical  attendant  resides  at 
some  miles  distance,  when  a  nurse, 
or  even  a  husband,  may  prove  a  very 
good  deputy. 
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SECALE  CORNUTUM  IN  HEMA- 
TEMESIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Should  you  deem  the  follovvlug'  case  of 
sufficient  interest  and  jiractical  value, 
as  tending-  to  confirm  Dr.  Negri's  state- 
ment of  the  efficacy  of  the  secale  cor- 
nutuni,  I  siiall  feel  oblig'ed  by  your  in- 
serting" it. — I  remain,  sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  Ings,  Surg'eon. 

Henley  in  Arden,  Warwickshire, 
Jan.  15,  18.34. 

Mrs.  M.  J.,  living  at  a  village  four 
miles  from  my  residence,  at  one  o'clock 
A.M.  December  11,  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing,  and  profuse  htje- 
matemesis.  I  employed  the  usual  re- 
medies and  regimen ;  but  failing-  to 
check  it,  being  six  months  advanced  in 
pregnancy,  I  proposed  premature  la- 
bour, as  she  was  evidently  sinking.  It 
was  immediately  acceded  to,  which 
proved  successful ;  but  to  my  astonish- 
ment, a  fortniglit  after  her  confinement 
the  vomiting-  of  blood  returned  as  vio- 
kntlv  as  before. 

In  the  meantime  having  read  the 
communication  from  Dr.  Negri  in  jour 
valuable  publication,  on  the  great  bene- 
fit derived  from  the  exhibition  of  the 
secale  cornutuu),  I  detemiincd  on  giving- 
it  a  trial.  To  my  great  satisfaction  I 
found  it  had  the  effect  of  restraining  the 
haemorrhage.  It  is  now  three  weeks 
nearly  since  I  first  administered  the 
above  remedy,  and  have  discontinued  it 
some  time,  my  patient  being  in  a  state 
of  convalescence. 


ABSURDITY  of  a  GENERAL  STAN- 
DARD OF  MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

»  

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

One  of  the  most  specious  plans  of  our 
modern  reformers  is  to  establish  an  uni- 
formity in  medical  education.  Many  of 
those  who  acknowledge  the  necessity 
and  advantag-es  of  artificial  distinctions 
in  the  profession  of  physic,  viho  eschew 
the  doctrines  of  the  amalgamators,  are 
yet  anxious  that  all  sliould  receive  the 


same  kind  of  professional  education. 
They  would  place  the  standard  of  medi- 
cal education  very  high,  but  it  should 
be  demanded  equally  from  all.  They 
admit  of  inequalities  in  practice,  but 
tiicy  uphold  equality  of  education. 

To  sliew  the  absurdity  of  this  princi- 
ple is  the  object  of  the  present  letter. 
You  have  on  several  occasions  ojjposed 
the  doctrine  with  great  strength  of  argu- 
ment; but  it  admits,  I  tliink,  of  still 
further  elucidation. 

Let  us  imagine  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation fixed  —  if  you  please,  by  Dr. 
James  Somervillc's  own  "  Faculty  or 
Academy."  Let  us  suppose  that  five 
years  of  medical  study  are  demaiuled 
from  all,  together  with  attendance  on  an 
hospital  for  two  years;  lectures,  demon- 
strations, &c.  &c.  to  their  heart's  con- 
tent. What  is  to  liiuder  the  man  who 
aspires  to  the  highest  honours  in  tiie 
profession  to  double  all  these  numbers  ? 
—to  impose  upon  himself  ten  years  of 
medical  study,  and  four  years'  atten- 
dance on  an  hospital.'— to  attend  twice 
the  number  of  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions for  twice  the  ])eriod  prescribed  bv 
Dr.  Somervillc's  "Faculty"?  Will 
not  such  a  ^lerson  come  forward  with 
twice  the  claim  upon  jjublic  patronage 
which  the  "  One  Facultj"  man  can 
adduce  ?  To  make  this  system  work 
effectively,  not  only  must  the  "  Faculty  " 
define  the  amount  of  medical  education, 
but  it  must  limit  it  to  tiiat  amount. 

But  again,  sir,  uith  reference  to  age. 
As  the  law  stands  at  present,  an  apothe- 
cary may  practise  at  21,  a  surgeon  at 
22,  and  a  physician  (within  seven  miles 
of  London)  at  26.  If  the  principle  of 
equal  education  is  to  be  acted  upon,  this 
system  must,  of  course,  be  done  away 
with,  and  all  parties  must  be  allowed 
to  practise  at  tlie  same  jieriod — viz. 
when  the  prescribed  course  of  education 
has  been  completed.  But  which  of 
these  ages  is  to  be  assumed  ? — or  is  it 
intended  that  some  age  intennediate  be- 
tween 21  and  26  is  to  be  the  minimum  ? 
^or,  lastly,  do  our  equality  Doctors 
mean  to  recommend  that  no  one  should 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  practice 
until  he  is  near  30  p 

No  matter  which  way  you  turn,  diffi- 
culties insuperable  stare  you  in  the 
face  the  moment  you  begin  to  talk  about 
equalitif.  Equality  of  education  is  just 
as  absurd  as  equality  of  rank,  or  equality 
of  jiractice.     So  long  as  there  are  ine- 
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qualities  of  intellect,  so  lon^  will  it  be 
ridiculous  to  attempt  equalities  of  edu- 
cation.— I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
A  Reformer  of  Real  but  not  of 
Imaginary  Abuses. 

Londun,  Jan.  27,  1834 


ANALYSIS  OF  SARSAPARILLA. 

MR.  BATTLEY'S  reply. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  SHALL  feel  obliged  by  your  insertion 
of  the  following  reply  to   Mr.  Ames's 
strictures  on  my  recent  analysis  of  sar- 
saparilla. 

Mr.  Ames  has  amused  himself  with 
criticising  my  words,  instead  of  proving 
the  incorrectness  of  my  actual  state- 
ments ;  for,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  erroneous  opinions  which  he  is 
pleased  to  attribute  to  me,  are  obvious 
perversions  of  my  meaning. 

The  candid  reader  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive, from  the  remarks  whicli  in  my 
paper  immediately  precede  the  tables, 
that  the  terra  "  indestructible  princi- 
ples" ha.s  reference  to  those  substances 
which  are  found  in  the  ashes  of  a  body 
that  has  undergone  incineration,  having 
been  neither  decomposed  nor  driven  off 
by  that  process.  So  long  as  my  mean- 
ing is  intelligible,  I  am  not  anxious  to 
defend  the  propriety  of  the  term  against 
the  attacks  of  liypercriticism.  If,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Ames  imagines  that  the  term 
principle  is,  or  ought  to  bo,  always  sy- 
nonymous « itli  element,  it  is  sutticient 
for  me  that  both  chemical  and  pharma- 
ceutical writers  constantly  apply  it  to 
many  substances  which  admit  of  de- 
composition, as  tan  and  gluten.  For 
example.  Dr.  Henry,  in  his  Elements  of 
Experimental  Cheniistrv,  rd.  18'29,  vol. 
ii.  ]).  2W.3,  identities  gluten  with  gela- 
tine, wliiuli  he  terms  a  well-known  wriH- 
ciple ;  an<l  in  the  next  page  speaks  of 
its  dest ruction. 

With  regard  to  the  coagulation  of 
stan-li  bv  boiling,  if  Mr.  Ames,  instead 
of  quoting  authorities,  will  dis.solvc  a 
small  quantity  of  starch  in  water  at 
im°,  and  filtrr  and  boil  the  solution, he 
will  not  be  abb-  to  discover  any  eoa<;u- 
lation,  such  as  occurs  on  boiling  albu- 
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men  ;  no  separation  w  ill  take  place,  but 
the  fluid  will  merely  present  an  opaline 
appearance,  as  if  it  contained  mucilage. 
But  really  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  the 
force  of  the  objection :  the  decoction 
frequently  did  become  opaque  on  cool- 
ing, when  the  quantity  of  starch  was 
verv  large,  as  in  the  Lisbon. 

i  now  come  to  some  of  the  misrepre- 
sentations. He  states  that  in  the  table 
No.  1  (Lima)  div.  roots,  I  attribute  the 
deficiency,  124-5  grs.— the  quantity  by 
which  tl'ie  extract  and  residuum  fall 
short  of  the  quantity  operated  on— to  an 
essential  oil ;  although  I  have  not  only 
not  ventured  to  assert  that  Lima  sarsa- 
parilla  contains  any  essential  oil,  but 
nave  e.\i)ressly  shewn,  at  page  609,  that 
after  allowing  for  the  quantity  of  "  vo- 
latile matter  absorbed  by  the  distilled 
water"  (only  30  grains  from  one  pound), 
there  still  remained  a  considerable  loss 
unaccounted  for,  concerning  «hich  I 
could  only  say,  that  it  occurred  in  the 
process  of  evaporation. 

When  Mr.  Ames  can  produce  an  ex- 
tract and  residuum  which  shall  equal 
the  original  quantity,  or  account  for  the 
entire  loss,  of  whicli  the  essential  oil  at 
all  events  forms  but  a  very  small  part, 
I  for  my  part  will  endea>our  further  to 
investigate  the  106  grains  of  ashes 
which  remained,  after  the  separaticm  of 
the  substances  recorded  in  the  table.  I 
have  hinted,  however,  in  the  paper,  that 
a  portion  at  least  consisted  of  potash. 

He  further  states,  that  it  would  be 
supposed  from  the  table  tiiat  the  muri- 
atic and  sulphuric  acids,  and  the  lime, 
existed  in  an  uncoml)iiu  d  state.  I  pre- 
sume no  chemist  would  sujqjose  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  My  oi))ect  was  to 
ascertain  the  substances  contained  in 
sarsaparilla  ;  and  if  I  have  not  carried 
the  investigation  further,  and  ascer- 
tained also  the  stite  of  combination  in 
which  the)'  exist,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive how  that  circumstance  warrants 
Mr.  Ames's  inference.  Hence,  when  I 
stated  that  water  takes  up  portions  of 
the  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  I  intend- 
ed to  convoy  the  simple  fact,  that  these 
bodies  (whothor  free  or  in  a  slate  of  com- 
bination I  do  not  here  inquire)  exist  in 
the  watiry  infusion. 

Passing  by  the  trifling  remarks  on  the 
use  of  the  word  "  precipitated,"  wliioli 
only  serve  to  shew  the  animus  of  the 
writer,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the 
pota.sh  should  not  liavo  boon  omitted  in 
the  tables.     Unfortunatoly  the  quantity 

2  Y 
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had  not  always  been  recorded ;  and  not 
harinof  time  to  repeat  the  entire  set  of 
experiments,  I  could  only  state  in  the 
preliminary  remarks,  that  in  the  experi- 
ments on  which  the  tables  were  founded 
potash  was  generally  detected,  and  in 
some  measure  supply  the  deficiency  by 
adding-  to  the  tables  a  separate  experi- 
ment, to  shew  the  quantity  contained  in 
a  given  quantity  of  sarsaparilla. 

I  must  again  recommend  Mr.  Ames 
to  repeat  my  experiments  himself  before 
he  ventures  to  contradict  them  on  the 
authority  of  others.  The  yellow  matter 
taken  up  by  cold  ether,  specific  gravity 
•723*,  has  the  sensible  qualities  of  wax, 
unites  with  fixed  oils,  and  is  almost 
entirely  soluble  in  rectified  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. 

Mr.  Ames  then  returns  to  the  essen- 
tial oil,  and  incorrectly  states,  that  I 
infer  that  one  pound  of  Jamaica  sarsa- 
parilla yields  90  grains,  having  pre- 
viously made  me  assert  still  more  ab- 
surdly, that  two  ounces  of  Lima  (cer- 
tainly inferior  to  Jamaica  in  this  respect) 
yield  124o.  My  words  are  not  essen- 
tial oil,  but  "  volatile  matter."  I  had 
indeed  said,  that  the  aroma  of  the  dis- 
tilled %vater,  which  I  have  elsewhere 
termed  a  volatile  principle,  was  owing 
to  a  portion  of  essential  oil  being  dif- 
fused in  it ;  but  I  have  no  where  said 
that  essential  oil  constituted  the  whole, 
or  the  greater  part,  of  the  90  grains  of 
volatile  matter  which  passed  over  in  dis- 
tillation. It  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble to  entertain  such  an  idea,  with  the 
evidence  before  me  of  the  far  greater 
quantity  of  other  volatile  matter  which 
continued  to  be  driven  off  during  eva- 
poration, after  the  essential  oil  had  been 
separated. 

Mr.  Ames  concludes  by  quoting  two 
passages  from  Berzelius,  in  order  to 
prove  that  every  real  constituent  of  sar- 
saparilla which  I  have  mentioned  has 
been  previously  described;  and  con- 
structs from  these  passages  a  table 
■which,  if  it  prove  any  thing-,  proves  di- 
rectly the  reverse, — since,  of  nine  con- 
stituents which  he  enumerates  from  my 
paper,  seven  are  wanting  in  the  list  of 
Berzelius,  viz.  sul))huric  and  muriatic 
acids,  potash,  iron,  alumina,  lime,  and 
-wax.  If  Mr.  Ames  ventures  to  deny 
that  any  of  these  are  real  constituents, 
I  answer,  that  I  have  preserved  these 
separations  at  the  Ophthalmic  Labora- 

•  Incorrectly  stated  -733  in  the  last  number. 


tory,  Moorfields,  where  the  analysis -was 
conducted,  in  order  that  they  may  be  at 
all  times  ready  for  inspection,  and  that 
every  part  of  the  process  has  been 
recorded  ;  and  fuither,  that  I  am  ready 
and  willing  publicly  to  produce  from 
the  sarsaparilla  any  constituent  which 
I  have  here  named.  On  the  other  side, 
the  existence  of  sugar  in  sarsaparilla  is 
admitted  to  require  confirmation  ;  and 
with  regard  to  pariljine  and  smilacine, 
I  have  not  myself  found  them,  and  have 
been  careful  to  mention  nothing  on  the 
authority  of  others. 

I  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Richard  Battley. 

Ophthalmic  Laboratory,  Moorfields, 
January  23,  1834. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  February  1,  1834. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dignitatem 
Artis  Medicts  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  periculum  non  recuse." 

Cicero. 


SOCIETIES  AT  HOME  and  ABROAD, 

We  have  had  occasion  of  late,  to  allude 
more  than  once,  to  the  undefined  and 
anomalous  mission  of  some  of  our  medi- 
cal societies  which  congregate  on  cer- 
tain evenings  of  the  week  in  this  me- 
tropolis, to  deliberate,  to  discuss,  to 
talk  about,  unscientific  questions ;  leav- 
ing no  memorial  of  their  labours,— no 
more  than  if  they  were  written  in 
water:  thoug'h,  certainly,  we  should  not 
forget  that  the  proceedings  are  regularly 
taken  down  by  way  of  minutes,  and 
sometimes  make  their  way  into  the 
newspapers,  much  to  the  satisfaction,  no 
doubt,  of  the  talking  parties.  We  re- 
cur for  a  moment  to  the  subject;  not  on 
account  of  any  claim  it  has  to  our  no- 
tice on  the  score  of  its  importance,  but . 
because  we  have  just  been  amused  withj 
a  lively  sketch  of  some  of  the  Parisiai 
societies,  which,  it  must  be  confessedj^ 
are  well  calculated  to  keep  certain  of 
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their  London  contemporaries  in  coun-  is  usually  for  the  most  part  occupied.  Be- 
tenance.  ing  a  g'ovcrnment  concern  it  is  frequent- 
Some  change,  we  understand,  has  ly,  as  in  the  recent  affair  of  the  project  of 
been  found  necessary  in  the  Westmin-  reform,  called  upon  to  answer  the  ques- 
stcr  Society,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  tions  of  the  minister  for  the  time  bein«-. 
admissi(m  of  members ;  inconsequence.  It  is  accordingly  occupied  more  with 
it  would  seem,  cither  of  some  improper  tlie  affairs  of  ephemeral  and  successive 
characters  having  recently  been  ad-  ministries  than  with  any  transactions  of 
niitted,  or  perhaps  having  nearly  sue-  its  members,  which  would  serve  to  en- 
ceeded  in  getting  themselves  enrolled,  dow  it  with  a  lasting  and  honourable 
among  the  members.  It  is  a  good  .symp-  reputation.  Thus  we  have  from  them 
torn,  and  we  ho])e  it  will  be  properly  ever  and  anon  abundance  of  reports 
followed  up,  in  order  to  redeem,  in  some  on  secret  remedies,  on  the  virtues  of 
measure,  the  decidedly  waning  state  of  mineral  waters,  and  on  the  great 
that  Society.  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  public 
There  is  or  was,  we  believe,  a  Phre-  from  the  use  of  mercurial  biscuits  ! 
nological  Society  in  London.  That  of  Being  divided  also  into  a  threefold  par- 
Paris  seems  to  have  acquired  a  wonder-  tition  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apo- 
fuUy  popular  character  of  late.  It  had  thecaries,  it  is  almost  incredible  with 
on  its  list,  at  the  commencement  of  its  what  apathy  a  medical  question  is  en- 
career,  some  scientific  and  respectable  tertained  by  two-thirds  of  the  members, 
names :  the  French  journals,  however,  who  are  apothecaries  and  surgeons ; 
inform  us,  that  at  a  late  sitting,  there  while  a  surgical  question  is  recei\ed 
were  received  into  its  bosom  a  button-  quite  as  cavalierly  by  other  two-thirds 
maker,  of  the  Rue  Richelieu,  a  tailor,  of  the  Academy,  consisting  of  physi- 
and  a  halter.  As  to  the  hatter,  he  might,  cians  and  apothecaries.  As  to  the  dis- 
to  be  sure,  be  no  ineligible  member,  for  cussions,  it  may  be  observed  that  they 
he  was  probably  an  adept  in  the  skull  are  wholly  left  in  the  hands  of  members 
doctrines,  being  in  the  daily  habit  of  of  the  Faculty  who  are  engaged  in  the 
taking  measure  of  skulls.  But  for  the  business  of  teaching,  and  have  marvel- 
tailor  and  the  button-maker ! — it  is  dif-  lous  talents  for  talking  :  the  pure  acade- 
ficultto  perceive  the  remotest  relationship  micians,  it  would  seem,  do  nothing  but 
between  those  callings  and  the  craniolo-  vote. 

gical   philosoj)hy :  we  should  say  that  

Uicre   was  some  mistake  in  the  matter,  MORE   CONSISTENCY* 

but  that  the  gentlemen  have  paid  their 
fees  and  are  regularly  installed  as  titu- 
lar members.  The  kindred  society  in 
London  will,  p(rl)a])s,  not  be  sorry  to  be 

ajtprizcd   ol' this  fact,  as  it  may  bear  Professor  Grant,  of  the  Gower-Street 

them  out  in  some  similar  doings  of  their  School,  must  be  either  a  very  simple,  or 

own  ;  for  we  have  heard  of  some  such.  a   very    wrong-headed  man,— or    both. 

Of  the   internal   constitution   of  the  Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  his 

Paris  Academy  of  Medicine,  some  au-  course,  he  introduced  the   Editor  of  the 

thentic   inl»lligence    has  fallen  in   our  Lancet,  by  name,  to  his  class;  recom- 

way,  which  we  may,  at  a  future  opjior-  mending   him  to  their  attention  as  the 

tunity,bringni<irefullybefor(ourrcaders:  "  castigator  of  the   evil-doer,"  and  the 

at  prcMiit  we  can  only  allude  to  the  sort  "  rewarder  of  the  gootl ;"   /.  e.  the  li- 

of  bu.sincss  with  which  that  learned  body  heller  of  all  the  most  rcsi)celable  men  in 
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the  profession,  and  the  publisher  of  Dr. 
Grant's  lectures  on  anatomy — in  the 
absolute  dearth  of  other  matter.  We 
took  the  liberty  to  laugh  at  the  wor- 
thy Doctor's  gaucherie,  in  betraying- 
the  extent  of  his  gratitude;  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  that  the  Me- 
dical Gazette  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  lengthened  valedictory  ad- 
dress to  his  pupils,  in  a  strain  which 
strongly  illustrates  the  importance  which 
he  attaches  to  our  criticisms.  He  would 
have  us  believe  that  he  is  not  in  the 
least  displeased  on  his  own  account,  but 
is  merely  distressed  at  our  "  harrowing 
up  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Wakley,"  to 
whom  he  says  we  apply  "  every  low 
epithet,  not  excepting  even  those  of 
falsehood,  forgery,  and  blasphemy." 
Now  if  the  learned  Professor  will  tell 
us  any  gentler  term  by  which  an  utter 
disregard  of  truth  may  be  designated, 
than  by  calling  it  "  falsehood  ;"  or  if  he 
Mill  furnish  us  with  any  other  word 
than  "forgery,"  by  which  penning  a 
composition,  and  attaching  to  it  the  sig- 
nature of  another  person,  may  be  de- 
scribed; or  any  phrase  save  "  blas- 
phemy," by  which  references  to  Scrip- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  scurrilous  jibes, 
may  be  denounced — we  say,  if  Dr.  Grant 
will  furnish  us  with  a  nomenclature  for 
such  depravities  more  suited  to  the  at- 
mosphere of  Gower-street,  we  faithfully 
promise  to  adopt  it.  But  is  it  possible 
that,  while  Dr.  Grant  betrayed  to  his  class 
such  virtuous  and  sensitive  abhorrence 
of  the  very  names  attached  to  vice,  he 
had  no  word — no  hint — no  tacit  expres- 
sion of  dislike  to  the  crimes  themselves  ? 
Was  his  indignation  so  wrapt  up  in  dis- 
approbation of  our  venturing  to  call 
those  turpitudes  by  their  appropriate 
names,  that  he  had  no  censure  left  to 
bestow  upon  their  perpetration?  Is  the 
practice  to  be  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed, 
because  the  terms  necessary  to  charac- 
terize it  are  harsh  ?  Is  the  name  to  be 
condemned,  and  the  reality  connived 
at,  or  indirectly  approved  ? 


Dr.  Grant's  only  apology  for  conduct 
so  preposterous  (though  he  does  not  of- 
fer it)  must  be,  that  he  disbelieves  our 
allegations.  This,  we  apprehend,  can 
only  be  affectation,  because  he  feels  how 
awkward  the  predicament  in  which  he 
has  otherwise  placed  himself— yet  even 
this  ground  we  shall  take  from  be- 
neath him.  We  charge  him,  then,  be- 
fore he  has  the  imprudence  and  auda- 
city to  address  his  class  again  on  this 
subject,  to  refer  to  the  Lancet  of  Aug.  7, 
1830;  where  he  will  find  a  forged  letter 
from  Dr.  Ramsbotham — not,  indeed,  the 
only  forgery  to  which  we  could  refer,  but 
remarkable  as  being  actually  acknow- 
ledged, in  the  next  number,  to  have  been 
the  workmanship  of  the  editor — a  forgery 
committed  in  joke  !  Having  done  this, 
he  may  next  turn  to  the  article  entitled 
"  Jonah's  Residence  in  the  Whale's  Belly 
accounted  for  on  Physiological  Princi- 
ples," Lancet,  vol.  i.  p.  3M-5;  or  the 
comment  on  the  miracle  of  our  Saviour, 
in  feeding  the  multitude  on  "  three 
barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes," 
Lancet,  vol.  ix.  p.  693  :  and  if,  in  these 
passages,  he  does  not  find  abundant 
proofs  of  blasphemy,  then  shall  we  ac- 
knowledge that  we  have  misapplied  the 
term,  and  unwanantably  "haiTowed  up 
the  feelings"  both  of  himself  and  his 
amiable  friend.  As  to  falsehoods,  it 
would  be  insulting  even  to  Dr.  Grant's 
incredulity  to  refer  him  to  particular  pas- 
sages; he  may  take  any  number  of  the 
journal  indifferently,  to  supply  himself 
with  examples. 

When,  then,  the  Doctor  next  comes 
forward  in  a  similar  manner,  let  him  do 
so  boldly,  and  tell  the  simple  truth, 
despite  the  moral  degradation  of  the  ad- 
mission— that  he  praises  his  patron  be- 
cause his  patron  first  praised  him, — in 
keeping  with  a  Scottish  proverb,  which 
it  is  quite  clear  the  Doctor  fully  under- 
stands. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  be  angry  with 
the  worthy  Professor,  for  there  is  an  ex- 
traordinary  degree   of  na'ivett   even  in 
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the  outpourings  of  his  wrath.  He  is  iu-  not  address  enough,  he  raa}-  be  assured, 
dig'nant  with  us,  as  we  have  said,  for  to  injure  us,  were  lie  to  lecture  against 
applying  the  "low  epithets"!  above  the  Medical  Gazette  once  a  week  ;  but 
mentioned  to  his  friend,  and  yet  he,  there  is  one  person  whom  he  may  injure, 
"  good  easy  man,"  in  the  course  of  and  that  very  seriously,  though  his 
one  short  page  of  his  address  (for  be  friends  may  want  moral  courage  to  tell 
it  known  that  this  most  unique  morsel  him  who  that  individual  is.  Let  him 
is  published),  accuses  us  of  "  malice,  look  around,  and  see  who  but  he,  w  ith 
jealousy,  envy,  and  detraction;"  of  any  pretensions  to  res})cctability,  has 
"  iTideness  and  vulgarity;"  of  "  mean-  the  imprudence  openly  to  recommend 
ness  and  vituperation ;"  of  "  slan-  from  the  professorial  chair  the  conductor 
der,  falsehood,  and  detraction,"  (6js)—  of  a  publication  which  sets  all  morality, 
of  being  "false  and  impertinent;"  ex-  courtesy-,  and  even  decency,  at  defiance, 
citing  his  "  disgust  and  contempt ;"  — which  outrages  every  feeling  acknow- 
being,  in  fact,  no  better  than  "  captious  ledged  among  gentlemen,  and  violates 
hirelings"!  —  "servile  minions"!!  and  every  principle  held  sacred  iu  society. 
"  impudent  menials" ! ! !  Tolerably  While,  waving  all  these  considerations, 
well,  we  submit,  this  from  a  Professor  his  best  friends  will  tell  him  that  no- 
to  his  pupils,  declaiming  at  the  same  thing  can  be  more  undignified,  more 
time  against  scurrility  and  the  use  of  unbecoming — we  had  almost  said  more 
"  low  epithets."  We  are  quite  con-  childish — than  carryinghis  disputes  with 
vinced  by  the  preceding  passages,  that  any  periodical,  however  influential  he 
the  joke  about  Dr.  Grant  having  lain  may  know  it  to  be,  into  the  class-room, 
three  years  on  his  face  by  the  sea-shore  and  submitting  tliem  to  the  arbitration 
gathering  sponges  and  cockles,  must  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  attend  his 
be  founded  in  error :  it  is  clear,  from  lectures.  He  says  we  oppose  the  "  li- 
his  clioice  command  of  language,  beral  institutions  of  the  country ;"  by 
and  its  entire  freedom  from  "rude-  which,  of  course,  he  means  the  "  Lon- 
ness  and  vulgarity,"  that  the  learned  don  University."  Now  to  this  we  re- 
Doctor  must  have  spent  the  time  al-  ply,  that  we  supported  the  establish- 
luded  to  in  committing  the  leading  ar-  ment  with  which  he  is  connected  origi- 
ticles  of  the  Lancet  to  memory ;  nor  can  nally,  and  are  ready  to  do  so  again. 
we  for  a  moment  doubt,  after  the  above  ^Vc  did  but  set  our  faces  against  a  sys- 
display,  that  he  will  be  appointed*to  tem  of  puffing  which  was  matter  of  ge- 
the  sub-editorship  as  soon  as  a  vacancy  ueral  notoriety,  and  was  becoming  a 
occurs.  public  nuisance.  In  doing  this  we  were 
And  now  a  word  or  two  to  Dr.  Grant  among  its  truest  friends,  and  it  affords 
before  we  part,  in  perfect  sincerity  and  us  gratification  to  observe  that  nothing 
sober  earnest.  We  regard  him  as  having  of  the  kind  alluded  to  has  recently  ap- 
rendcred  himself,  by  his  industry,  a  good  peared  ;  an  improvement  which  we  tnist 
comparative  anatomi.st  and  a  learned  we  may  attribute  to  the  circumstance 
naturalist  ;  but  he  is  obviously  very  of  the  Professors  tliemselves  having 
ignorant  of  the  world  and  its  ways.  He  obtained  a  more  extensive  share  in  its 
bas  been  mortified  by  our  venturing  to  management.  We  hope  yet  to  see 
criticise  his  introductory  lecture  ;  and  it  a  great  school  of  general  as  well  as 
his  vanity  has  been  j)roportionally  gra-  of  medical  science  :  — but  then  the  "Fa- 
tified  by  the  circumstance  of  having  his  culty"  must  first  learn  to  control  it* 
lectures  pulili.shed  in  the  Lancet.  Let  "  unruly  members." 
him  not,  however,  be  deceived  :    he  has  
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COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

The  meetings  for  the  season  commenced 
on  Monday  the  27th,  on  which  occasion 
the  learned  President  was  supported  by 
Earl  Grey,  the  JNIarquis  of  Lansdown, 
Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  Althorp,  Lord 
Duucannon,  and  other  members  of  the 
administration ;  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  several  dignitaries  of  the 
church  ;  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  and  several  other 
judges  ;  while  the  room  was  more 
crowded  than  we  have  ever  before  seen 
it,  with  distinguished  members  of  our 
own  and  other  professions. 

Sir  Henry  Halford  read  the  paper 
which  follows — remarkably  happy  in  its 
subject,  and  characterized  by  that  quick 
sagacity  and  tact,  as  well  as  ornamented 
with  all  those  graces  of  literature,  by 
which  the  learned  author  is  wont  to  ac- 
commodate his  addresses  to  a  mixed  au- 
dience of  scholars  and  gentlemen. 


THE  EDUCATION  AND  CONDUCT 
OF  A  PHYSICIAN. 

By  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Bart.  &c.&c.&e. 


It  was  a  favourite  remark  of  a  very  ac- 
complished Roman — Pompouius  Atti- 
cus — that  "  sui  cuique  mores  conciliant 
fortunam ;"  and  the  motto  of  William 
of  Wykeham,  to  whom  many  of  you 
have  been  indebted  for  your  education, 
was,  "  Manners  maketh  man." 

Now  we  shall  do  great  injustice,  both 
to  the  Roman  senator  and  to  the  illus- 
trious ecclesiastic  of  our  own  country, 
if  we  interpret  the  "  mores"  of  the 
former  and  the  "manners"  of  the  latter 
by  the  mere  personal  demeanor  of  a  man. 
They  must  be  construed  into  his  prin- 
ciples, his  generous  sentiments ;  what  is 
in  a  soldier,  his  honour ;  in  a  lawyer, 
his  integrity;  in  the  churchman,  his 
exemplary  carriage  and  conduct;  and 
in  a  physician,  all  that  is  enjoined  in 
the  oath  of  Hippocrates:  not  only  a 
consummate  knowledge  of  the  resources 
of  his  art,  but  a  gentleness  of  manner^ 


a  sacred  reserve  as  to  the  affairs  of  fami- 
lies into  which  he  may  be  admitted;  a 
delicacy  and  a  chastity  proof  against  all 
temptation.  In  short,  he  must  not  have 
witnessed  sacrifices  to  Moloch,  or  the 
rites  of  Flora,  "  ubi  Cato  spectator  esse 
non  potuit." 

But  manners,  in  this  sense  of  the 
word,  are  the  result  of  education.  Un- 
educated man  knows  nothing  of  senti- 
ment. He  is  governed  by  two  predo- 
minant and  paramount  objects — the  gra- 
tification of  his  passions,  and  the  ap- 
propriation to  himself  of  every  thing  to 
which  he  may  take  a  fancy.  Educa- 
tion, conducted  upon  Christian  princi- 
ples, eradicates  this  selfishness  gradu- 
ally, and  finally  makes  him  fit  for  so- 
ciety. He  is  taught  to  see  the  propriety, 
as  well  as  the  immediate  advantages,  of 
reciprocal  kindness  ;  of  conceding  some- 
thing which  he  possesses  to  the  wants  of 
others,  and  of  receiving  in  return  simi- 
lar accommodation.  Presently  he  anti- 
cipates the  wishes  of  his  companion, 
and  volunteers  the  gratification  of  them  ; 
and  thus  lays  the  foundation  of  a  friend- 
ship in  the  "  idem  velle  atque  idem 
nolle."  At  length,  by  good  examples, 
he  acquires  the  essential  principles  of 
g'ood  breeding,  "  nunquam  se  praepo- 
uens  aliis,  adversus  nemini ;"  and  as  far 
as  proper  feelings  are  concerned,  which 
are  best  obtained  and  improved  by  com- 
munication and  close  intercourse  with 
those  who  possess  them,  he  is  so  farpre- 
pared  to  fulfil  his  duties  in  society. 

Whilst  the  "  mores,"  the  result  and 
manifestation  of  the  moral  principle,  are 
thus  developed  and  enlarged, — in  the 
process  of  which  enlargement  and  de- 
velopment an  uncompromising  adhe- 
rence to  truth  is  rigidly  enforced,  as  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  future  character, — 
the  reasoning  faculties  are  strengthened, 
and  the  mind  advances  in  power.  A 
disposition  to  make  observations  oa 
what  is  passing  arises,  and  must  be  en- 
couraged ;  comparisons  must  be  insti- 
tuted, in  order  to  teach  the  drawing  of 
correct  inferences ;  a  knowledge  of  man- 
kind must  be  acquired,  as  far  as  books 
will  teach  it ;  the  classics,  those  depo- 
sitories of  the  wisdom  of  ancient  days, 
which  allure  all  men  that  are  studious 
into  that  delicate  and  polished  kiud  of 
learning,  must  be  porea  over  night  and 
day. 


" Vos  exemplaria  Grseca 

Nocturn^  versate  mauu,  versate  diurna." 
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But  it  should  not  be  forg-otten  that  it 
is  a  mistake,  and  a  perversion  of  learn- 
ing', when  men  study  words  and  not 
matter,  and  fail  to  acquire  somethin"', 
when  thej  read,  which  they  can  fairly 
call  their  own :  for 

" Who  reads 

Incessantly,  and  to  his  readini;  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  judgment,  equal  or  superior. 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains, 
Ueep  vers'd  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself." 
Milton. 

But  if  the  study  of  the  classics  be 
directed  with  judgment,  it  will  be  found 
that  thev  exhibit  the  best  models  of  or- 
der and  of  taste.  In  them  may  be 
traced  the  origin,  progress,  and  decline 
of  knowledge;  the}  contain  the  history, 
and  display  the  picture,  of  a  world  gone 
by,  which  has  left  specimens  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  arts  and  of  the  efforts 
of  human  intellect,  which  no  subsequent 
age  has  equalled,  much  less  surpassed. 
Classical  knowledge,  therefore,  will  be 
applicable  on  ten  thousand  occasions, 
to  illustrate  and  adorn  science.  It  is 
interesting  to  each  of  the  learned  pro- 
lessions.  To  that  of  the  lawyer,  who, 
though  he  look  no  higher  than  the  age 
of  Justinian  for  the  first  systematic 
digest  of  law,  yet  may  find,  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  orators,  the  most  lu- 
minous expositions  of  comidicated  de- 
tails, and  the  most  powerful  appeals  to 
the  feelings  and  to  the  reason  of  an  au- 
dience. To  that  of  the  churchman,  by 
presenting  to  him,  amongst  other  attrac- 
tions, a  valuable  system  of  ethics, 
though  it  be  deficient  in  the  great  points 
of  general  benevolence  and  charity,  and 
is  altogether  much  inferior  to  that  which 
we  have  all  the  haj>piness  of  possessing 
in  the  New  Testament ;  nor  can  he  fail 
to  find  a  perfect  intelhctual  enjoyment 
in  comparing  the  songs  of  tlie  favoured 
peoiile  of  God  witii  the  bcautilul  hymns 
of  Pagan  ])oetry. 

But  to  the  physician,  whose  profes- 
sion is  of  all  countries  and  of  every  age, 
they  are  doublv  attractive;  because  he 
perceives,  in  t)ie  ancient  historians,  the 
origin  of  many  of  the  terms  of  his  art, 
the  earlii'st  mention  of  some  remedies 
who>e  value  has  since  been  confirmed 
by  time  and  use,  and  in  tlie  poets  the 
most  touching  descriptions  (if  the  effects 
of  nuiral  causes  ujxui  the  heaitli  of  the 
human  system.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
pure  delight  of  such  s<iiinrs  of  innocent 
amusenuiit  as  those  whi<h  are  ojieMtd  in 
these  fountains,  and   which  arc  so  wi  II 


calculated  to  heighten  the  pleasures  of 
future  success,  and  to  soften  the  adver- 
sities of  possible  disappointment. 

The  mathematics  may  now  be  cul- 
tivated with  advantage,  because  they 
assist  in  forming'  the  mind  to  clear 
perception  and  to  accurate  reasoning ; 
and  further,  as  they  open  the  road 
which  must  hereafter  be  travelled  in 
pursuit  of  all  science.  But  with  these 
studies  must  be  mixed  a  large  ac- 
quaintance with  those  divine  truths 
which  are  the  port  and  sabbath  (to  use 
Lord  Bacon's  words)  of  all  human  con- 
templations. It  must  never  be  forgotten, 
in  any  system  of  education,  that  reli- 
gion IS  the  cementing  and  preserving 
])rinciple  of  civil  society,  and  the  source 
of  all  good  and  of  all  comfort. 

A  pupil  thus  sent  forth  accomplished 
in  a  virtuous  discipline,  fitted  to  procure 
him  attention  ana  respect  in  his  place 
in  societ}',  may  now  commence  the  study 
of  our  profession ;  a  ])rofession  which 
calls  for  the  constant  exercise  of  a  quick 
perception,  a  sound  judgment,  a  perfect 
Knowledge  of  all  the  resources  of  our 
art,  and  an  indefatigable  industry :  all 
w hich  will  be  amply  rewarded  by  what 
is  better  than  honours  and  wealth — the 
blessings  of  thousands  on  his  successful 
skill. 

His  first  care  will  be  to  make  himself 
fully  acquainted  with  the  curious  struc- 
ture of  the  human  frame;  the  functions 
of  every  part  in  a  state  of  healtli,  and 
its  deviations  from  that  sane  and  healthy 
condition  under  diseases,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  he  must  next  learn  to 
discriminate  \*  ith  the  nicest  care.  After 
this,  he  will  inform  himself  profoundly 
of  the  various  remedies  of  our  art ;  whe- 
ther they  be  supplied  by  llio  botanist,  or 
the  chemist,  or  from  whatever  other 
source  :  and  lastly,  with  the  appropriate 
a|)plication  of  medicine  to  particular  dis- 
ease. I  forliear  to  enter  more  minutely 
into  the  order  in  which  lectures  should 
be  attended :  every  medical  school  has 
its  own  arrangements. 

But  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to 
guard  the  student  against  being  seduced 
topay  a  disproportionate  attention  to  any 
one  branch  oi  the  course.  To  become 
exclusively  the  botanist,  or  chemist, 
or  even  the  anatomist,  where  the  one 
great  object  is  the  cure  of  diseases,  \\\\l 
narrow  both  iiis  resources  ami  his  mind, 
and  will  make  him  iiirnr  tlir  risk  of  a 
failure  in  the  cud.  IMiilosophy,  to  an 
intellect  now  so  well  prepared  to  invcs- 
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tigate  its  hidden  trutlis,  and  to  make 
discoveries  in  the  ample  field  of  general 
science,  presents,  it  must  be  admitted, 
most  seductive  charms.  But  the  exam- 
ple of  Hercules,  in  the  interesting  story 
of  his  choice,  must  govern  the  student's 
conduct;  and  he  will  do  well  to  remem- 
ber the  rebuke  of  Menedemus  in  the 
play— 

"  Chreme,  tantumne  est  ab  re  tua  otii  tibi, 
Aliena  ut  cures  ;  eaque,  oihil  quae  ad  te  attinent." 

No ;  the  cure  of  diseases,  I  repeat  it, 
is  the  physician's  object;  and  he  must 
not  allow  any  thing  to  divert  his  eye 
from  that  great  mark.  Botany  and 
chemistry,  enchanting  as  they  are,  only 
funiish  tools  to  the  hands  of  the  work- 
men :  they  are  but  subsidiary  instru- 
ments, wherewith  to  execute,  not  to 
form,  great  designs. 

Nor  is  it  safe  to  attach  himself  to  the 
consideration  of  some  one  particular 
disease.  If  exclusive  and  peculiar  at- 
tention be  given  to  one  malady,  with 
the  ambition  of  acqun-ing  early  fame  by 
it,  suspicion  w  ill  arise  that  tliis  physi- 
cian's mind  is  less  comprehensive  than 
is  necessary  to  take  in  all  the  objects 
within  the  horizon  of  science.  Nor  is 
it  less  impolitic  and  prejudicial  in  ano- 
ther point  of  view ;  for  if  any  one  case 
turn  out  ill  in  the  hands  of  such  a  per- 
son, his  good  name  will  be  put  mto 
jeopardy  immediately,  on  the  conclusion 
(lame  and  impotent  it  may  be)  that  if 
he  could  not  cure  a  disease  to  which  he 
bad  paid  such  extraordinary  attention, 
how  should  he  master  another  which 
bad  not  duly  engaged  his  mind  ? 

Nor  must  he  addict  himself  to  any 
particular  system,  nor  swear  by  the 
opinions  of  any  master.  He  must  ex- 
ercise his  own  j  udgment,  and  be  ready 
to  profit  of  occasions,  "  scire  uti  foro," 
according  to  the  Roman  proverb ;  and 
to  accommodate  himself  to  circumstances 
as  they  arise,  either  by  the  adoption  of 
a  new  treatment  by  new  remedies,  or 
by  the  use  of  accredited  ones  in  new  and 
unusual  doses ;  remembering  another 
remark  of  that  great  master  of  human 
nature,  Terence : — 

"  Nunquam  ita  quisquam  bene  subducta  ratione 

ad  vitam  tuit, 
Quin   res,  eetas,  usus   semper   aliquid   apportet 

novi  j 
Aliquid  moneat,    ut   ilia,  quae  te  scire  credas, 

nescias  ; 
Et  qiioe  tibi  putaris  prima,  in  experiuudo  repu- 

dies." 

He  must  be  patient,  he  should  be 
healthy  (for  good  health  implies  cheer- 


fulness and  the  best  condition  of  the 
temjjer),  and  disengaged  from  all  other 
pursuits  whatsoever.  He  ought  to  be 
kind,  and  strictly  honourable  to  his  asso- 
ciates. He  should  have  a  quick  percep- 
tion of  propriety,  a  ready  sense  of  the 
"  quod  decet  et  decorum  est,"  and  must 
not  indulge  in  any  peculiarity  of  hu- 
mour or  bad  habit.  If  there  be  "  some 
vicious  mole  of  nature "  in  him — any 
tiling  which  carries  the  stamp  of  one 
defect  (to  adopt  Hamlet's  phrase) — he 
must  do  his  best  to  correct  this  : 

"  His  virtues,  else,  (be  tbey  as  pure  as  grace. 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo). 
Shall,  in  the  general  censure,  take  corruption 
From  that  particular  fault." 

He  should  possess  a  heart,  though 
firm  enough  to  encounter  appalling 
scenes,  yet  full  of  sensibility  and  tender- 
ness ;  one  which  shall  respond  quickly 
to  the  feelings  of  another,  and  so  be 
likely  to  conciliate  the  sick  man's  con- 
fidence and  attachment.  Nor  is  this 
kind  and  tender  feeling  utterly  incom- 
patible with  an  unpolished  manner :  we 
have  seen  it  united  with  a  homely  car- 
riage, yet  succeed  in  more  than  one 
memorable  instance  in  our  own  time. 
But  I  would  rather  state  it,  that  their 
powerfnl  acquirements  had  made  these 
estimable  persons  succeed,  not  by  a  bad 
manner,  but  in  spite  of  it.  This  it  is 
important  to  impress  upon  your  minds, 
lest  some  of  you  be  misled  by  their  ex- 
amples, unwittingly,  to  be  careless  of 
your  demeanor,  the  sole  trait  of  these 
great  departed  characters  unworthy  of 
your  imitation. 

I  am  tempted  here  to  add,  what  Plato 
said  to  his  master  Socrates — that  he  was 
like  the  gallipots  of  the  druggists',  which 
had  on  the  outside  apes,  and  owls,  and 
other  grotesque  figures,  but  contained 
within  sovereign  and  precious  balms ; 
acknowledging,  that  to  an  external  re- 
port he  was  not  without  superficial  levi- 
ties and  deformities,  but  was  inwardly 
replenished  with  excellent  virtues  and 
powers.  But  this  good  feeling  of  which 
I  have  spoken  is  necessary  not  to  the 
patient  alone,  but  to  those  who  are 
surrounding  his  sick  bed.  He  himself 
may  have  been  rendered  insensible, 
by  the  pressure  of  his  disease,  to  the 
kindest  offices  of  those  who  are  attached 
to  him ;  but  they  want  the  physician's 
balmy  consolation  to  assuage  the  smart 
of  their  affliction;  and  as  his  sympathy 
will  have  been  manifested  in  moments 
of  tenderness,  the  impression  it  makes 
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will  he  remembered  and  acknowledged 
b^  future  confidence  and  esteem. 

Of  his  duty  towards  the  family,  in 
making-  them  acquainted  with  the  pa- 
tient's dang-er  as  soon  as  himself  shall 
perceive  it,  I  have  spoken  on  a  former 
occasion ;  and  you  heard  me  with  so 
much  attention,  that  I  need  not  tresjiass 
on  your  patience  by  repeating'  my  ob- 
servations. 

So  much  for  the  proper  education  and 
conduct  of  a  ])hysician  :  and  surely  it 
will  he  allowed  that  a  person  gifted 
with  a  good  intellect,  so  chastised  and 
enlightened,  increases  the  respectability 
of  the  j)rofession  generally,  and  creates 
a  strong  claim  to  the  esteem  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

The  point  on  which  I  presume  to  in- 
sist with  most  earnestness  is  the  neces- 
sity of  a  preliminary,  strict,  and  virtuous 
education.  Having  been  taught  to 
search  for  truth,  the  mind  is  better  pre- 
pared to  look  for  it,  and  to  find  it.  To 
embark  in  an  undertaking  which  re- 
quires .so  much  thought  as  the  attempt 
to  unravel  the  perplexities  of  disease, 
without  having  learned  the  first  princi- 
ples of  reasoning,  can  lead  only  to 
empiricism,  or  the  practising  upon  re- 
ceipts ;  and  « hen  that  profession  is  to 
be  exercised  in  the  very  interior  of  do- 
mestic privacy,  unless  the  bad  propen- 
sities of  our  nature  shall  have  been  sub- 
dued, and  kept  under  severe  habitual 
control  by  moral  discipline,  there  will 
be  danger  perpetually  of  bringing  the 
whole  faculty  into  disrepute.  Let  these 
first  principles  be  acquired  carefully, 
and  let  the  student's  mind  be  taught  to 
expand  and  enlarge  itself  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  wisdom  of  former  ages; — 
let  him  converse  with  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  Hippocrates;  as  Friend,  and  Mead, 
and  Warren,  and  Heberden,  and  Sir 
George  Baker  did ;  and  let  reason 
and  the  moral  sense,  enlightened  and 
strengthened  by  religion,  have  gained  a 
firm  ascendancy  and  rule  over  his  pas- 
sions. Let  him  be  careful  to  adopt  the 
sentiments  and  the  manners  of  a  gentle- 
man, by  ])rcfcrring  such  associates  as 
are  distinguished  by  their  elevation  of 
mini],  their  sound  principles,  and  their 
good  manners  :  the  latter  have  been 
classed  amongst  the  minor  virtues,  and 
are  better  tanglit  by  example  than  by 
precept.  It  is  indifTcrent  to  me  where 
these  acquisitions  shall  ha\e  been  made, 
whether  in  our  own  iiiiiversiti«'s  or  in 
foreign  schools ;  lor  I  am  not  bu  illiberal 


as  to  conclude  that  nothing  attic  can  be 
taught  without  the  walls  of  Athens.  I 
know,  how  ever,  that  in  our  own  univer- 
sities good  men  are  to  be  found,  w  ho  are 
as  incapable  of  an  ignoble  sentiment  as 
of  an  unbecoming  demeanor;  and  that 
sound  learning, — such  as  w  ill  capacitate 
a  man  as  well  for  the  highest  employ- 
ments of  the  state,  as  for  the  less  am- 
bitious pursuit  of  our  useful  profession, — 
and  the  most  efficient  systems  of  moral 
discipline,  are  taught  and  practised. 
And  if  tliey  must  yield  to  the  capital  in 
the  larger  facilities  afforded  here  of  ac- 
quiring a  familiarity  w  ith  disease,  and  a 
Knowledge  of  the  practise  of  physic,  be 
it  so  :  their  merit  is  not  diminished  by 
this  consideration  ;  for  when  the  appe- 
tite for  the  knowledge  that  is  wanted 
has  been  sharpened  by  the  air  and 
wholesome  habits  of  the  universities,  if  it 
do  not  find  the  food  it  desires  there, it  will 
migrate  in  search  of  it  into  whatever 
regions  it  is  most  likely  to  be  found  in. 
Haivey  wentto  Padua,  Mead  to  Utrecht, 
Sir  George  Baker  to  Leyden  ;  and  those 
physicians  of  later  times,  who,  fired  by 
the  light  of  these  brilliant  examples, 
have  endeavoured  to  tread  in  their  steps, 
have  sought,  after  due  preliminary  study, 
their  phasic  in  the  successive  scnools  of 
celebrity,  as  they  have  been  eminent  in 
their  turn  ;  and  so  has  there  never  been 
wanting  a  succession  of  learned  and 
able  men,  who  have  been  distinguished 
by  their  great  attainments,  and  have  add- 
ed a  dignity  to  our  profession,  which  has 
raised  it  pre-eminently  in  England 
above  the  consideration  which  it  obtains 
in    any    other    country-   in   the   world. 

ESTO  PERPETUA ! 

Here  I  ought  to  stop ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  allude  to  the  disci- 
pline of  an  English  university  without 
dwelling  for  a  moment  on  the  character 
of  the  eminent  Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
who  has  been  taken  from  us  so  recently 
by  death  ;  and  in  w  hose  life  all  the 
merits  and  advantages  of  that  sy.stem  of 
education  were  so  conspicuously  dis- 
played. 

Lord  Grcnvillc,  though  he  was  de- 
scended from  a  noble  family  which  had 
served  the  countr}'  in  su((e.>si\e  genera- 
tions of  statesmen,  yet  laiil  the  founda- 
tion of  his  own  fame  as  a  minister,  at 
Oxford.  I  tlare  imt  presume  to  speak  of 
the  gravity  ami  « i>*ilom  which  he 
brought  to  political  eouiieil>,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  ihobc  illustrious  persons   who 
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were  his  associates  in  the  cares  of 
g'overnmeiit,  aud  who  are,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  competent,  as  well  as  the 
most  candid,  jiuloces  of  his  merit. 

He  had  withdrawn  himself  many 
years  from  the  rivalry  of  parties,  and 
had  soug-ht  his  happiness  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  and  his  employment  in  a 
recourse  to  those  studies  by  which  he 
had  distinguished  himself  in  his  early 
manhood.  To  value  Lord  Grenville  as 
he  deserved  to  be  valued,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  know  him  in  his  interior  and 
domestic  life — 


in  his  happier  hour 


Of  social  converse,  ill  exchang'd  for  power." 

Not  that  I  would  construe  this  expres- 
sion in  the  exact  sense  in  which  the 
poet  probably  applied  it  to  Walpole; 
for  the  conviviality  of  Lord  Grenville 
was  chaste  and  temperate,  and  his  dis- 
course altog'ether  intellectual  —  Tuscu- 
lan; — for  his  mind  was  fully  imbued 
M  ith  literature,  which  flowed  in  conver- 
sation as  from  an  inexhaustible  fountain ; 
and  a  daily  accumulation  of  classic  lore 
precluded  that  tedium  of  life  which 
men,  long  engaged  in  the  business  of 
the  world,  are  apt  to  feel  so  irksome  and 
insupportable  after  they  have  retired  to 
privacy.  It  was  an  essential  advantage 
to  him,  moreover,  in  his  valetudinary 
health,  and  assisted  his  physician  much 
in  administering  to  him  under  illness; 
for  at  every  pause  of  his  disorder  he  re- 
sumed his  books,  which  disengaged  him 
from  a  gloomy  contem])lation  of  his 
symptoms,  aud  restored  at  once  his 
spirit  and  his  cheerfulness. 

Nor  was  he  less  interested  in  the 
cause  of  science,  nor  less  disposed  or 
alert  to  assist  its  votaries  by  his  counsel, 
and  by  the  influence  of  his  high  offices : 
a  proof  of  this  we  have  before  us  daily  in 
the  magnificent  museum  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hunter,  purchased  for  the  public  during 
his  administration,  and  for  which  the 
friends  of  medical  science,  aud  of  natu- 
ral history,  have  never  ceased  to  feel 
grateful  to  his  colleagues,  now  present, 
who  assisted  him  in  commending  this 
great  object  to  the  munificence  of  par- 
liament. 

No  day  passed  heavily  with  Lord 
Grenville  :  his  enjoyment  of  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  was  exquisite,  and  he 
found  their  improvement  by  art  a  per- 
petual source  of  amusement  and  delight. 

He  was  a  scholar  amongst  scholars ; 
an  exemplary  Christian  in  the  midst  of 
those  whose  duty  aud  whose  pleasure  it 


is  to  encourage  and  confirm  our  faith  in 
Christ. 

His  fondest  wishes  were  for  the  pros- 

fierity  of  his  country;  his  recreation, 
iterature  ;  and  his  comfort,  relig'ion. 

MEDICAL    REFORM. 

LIVERPOOL   PETITION. 

A  PUBLIC  meeting  was  held  last  week  in 
the  Medical  Library,  Dr.  Rutter  in  the 
chair,  on  which  occasion  the  following 
resolution  was  passed,  with  only  one 
dissentient  voice.  It  points  out  some  of 
the  most  important  evils  which  at  pre- 
sent exist  in  our  medical  polity,  and 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  soon 
see  remedied.  The  parties  very  judi- 
ciously limited  themselves,  like  the 
members  of  the  London  Medical  Society, 
to  pointing  out  the  "  imperfections  of 
the  laws  of  the  medical  profession," 
but  without  dictating  to  the  legislature. 
The  "  One  Faculty  "  seems  rather  at  a 
discount  every  where. 

"  The  partial  and  restrictive  distribution 
of  privileges,  legalized  by  the  diflerent 
charters  at  present  possessed  by  the  vari- 
ous colleges  throughout  Great  Britain — 
the  numerous  sources  of  medical  licenses 
— the  discordant,  and,  in  some  instances, 
imperfect  systems  of  professional  educa- 
tion allowed  by  universities — the  extreme- 
ly defective  preliminary  classical  educa- 
tion of  great  numbers  of  young  men  now 
introduced  into  the  profession — the  insuffi- 
cient proof  of  competency,  upon  which  in- 
dividuals may  gain  legal  permission  to 
practise  the  art  and  science  of  medicine — 
the  exclusion  of  persons  (already  recog- 
nized by  British  medical  incorporations  as 
duly  qualified  to  exercise  the  healing  art) 
from  practising  in  certain  districts — the 
improper  interference  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Act  with  the  right  of  well-educated  physi  • 
cians  and  surgeons  every  where,  but  parti- 
cularly in  rural  districts,  to  prepare  and 
compound  medicines  for  their  own  patients 
^— the  non-protection  afforded  to  legitimate 
practitioners  against  collision  with  unedu. 
cated  empirics — the  tacit  permission  given 
to  quacks  and  all  unqualified  persons  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  educated  mem- 
bers of  the  profession — and  the  fact,  so 
universally  prevalent,  of  druggists  pre- 
scribing medicines,  to  the  danger  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  as  well  as  to  the  dis- 
advantage and  prejudice  of  those  legally 
authorized,  are  circumstances  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  evidence  the 
imperfections  of  the  laws  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  prove  the  necessity  of  legis- 
lative interference." 
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MR.  TUCKER  IN  ANSWER  TO 
MR.  WAKLEY. 

It  will  perhaps  be  remembered  that  we 
last  week  jniblishcd  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Tucker,  iu  which  he  contrarlicted  in  ex- 
press and  positive  terms  the  statement 
contained  in  the  Lancet  of  Jan.  18th, 
that  Dr.  Macleod  had  made  a  communi- 
cation to  Mr.  Wakley,  for  the  puq)osc  of 
conciliating'  him.  At  the  same  time  we 
mentioned  that,  as  the  sheet  w  as  pass- 
ing the  press,  we  had  received  the  Lan- 
cet, containing  not  only  the  note  from 
Mr.  Tucker  to  us,  but  also  a  second 
letter,  some  loose  expressions  in  which 
Mr.  Waklej  most  impudently  as- 
sumed as  corroborating  his  original  fic- 
tion ;  but  of  w  iiicli  we  asserted,  that 
"  if  not  perfectly  elegant  as  to  language, 
it  was  at  least  unequivocal  as  to  mean- 
ing," and  that  such  meaning  was  con- 
firmatory of  0U7'  view  of  the  case,  and 
contradictory  of  that  given  iu  the 
Lancet.  The  following,  w  hich  is  a  copy 
of  a  third  letter — one  that  cannot  be 
got  over  —  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
of  the  Lancet  by  Mr.  Tucker,  will  shew 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  whicli 
tlie  second  Icttrr  was  written,  explain- 
ing satisfactorily  the  w  ant  of  persjii- 
fuity  to  whicli  we  alluded,  and  of  which 
the  Editor  of  the  Lancet  took  so  un- 
fair an  advantage.  Mr.  Tucker  evi- 
dently supposes  that  Mr.  Wakley  mis- 
understood him;  but  we,  who  know  our 
contemporary,  have  nol  ciiarity  enough 
to  admit  such  excuse  for  his  dishonesty  ; 
and  thcpugh  words  cannot  make  the  con- 
tradiction stronger,  we  should  not  be 
surjirised  if  even  yet— in  the  very  lunacy 
of  stubbornness  and  hatred — he  were  to 
reiterate  the  falsehood. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet. 
Sir, 
I  MUST  protest  against  the  inference  you 
are  plea.seil  to  draw  from  my  second 
lelttr;  and  I  beg  once  more  to  repeat, 
in  express  timis,  that  /  urvcr  v  as  aii- 
thomed,  diirclli/  or  indircrlh/,  hif  Ih-. 
Macleod,  to  make  any  communication 


whatever  to  you ;  moreover,  I  never 
told  Dr.  Macleod  one  word  of  what  I 
had  said  of  him  to  you.  Let  justice, 
then,  be  done  on  all  sides.  As  far  as  / 
am  concerned,  I  am  most  willing  to 
submit  to  any  investigation  of  this  case; 
and  if  I  can  then  be  jiroved  guilty  of 
misrepresentation,  I  must  endeavour  to 
bear  with  patience  the  odium  I  should 
merit. 

I  should  have  been  wanting  in  that 
duty  which  one  man  owes  another,  had 
I  allow  ed  Dr.  Macleod  to  have  remained 
unjustified.  With  this  impression  I 
wrote  my  first  letter  to  you,  and  a  simi- 
lar one  to  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Ga- 
zette. Finding  I  had  not  in  that  letter 
(written  on  the  sj)ur  of  the  moment) 
done  you  equal  justice,  I  w  rote  a  second. 
This  also,  whieh  was  well  meant  to 
both  parties,  has  been  misunderstood  on 
your  part,  and  taxed  by  the  Editor  of 
the  Gazette  with  a  want  of  elegance. 
Probably  had  either  of  you  spent  three 
successive  and  sleepless  nights  from 
home,  attending  those  arduous  duties ' 
which  devolve  on  the  accoucheur,  great 
and  undoubted  as  your  talents  are,  you 
niiu'ht  have  been  found  deficient  wlien 
called  on  to  write  uj)on  so  delicate  an 
occasion.  I  trust,  sir,  this  may  put  an 
end  to  a  very  unpleasant  subject;  for 
being  neither  w  big,  radical,  nor  tory,  I 
am  desirous  to  have  done  with  medical 
politics. — I  remain,  sir, 

Y'our  obedient  servant, 
J.  H.  Tucker. 

17,  Howland-Strcct, 
Jan.  29,  1K}4. 

[A  copy  of  tlie  preceding  was  sent  us  by 
Mr.  Tucker.] 
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Friday,  January  24,  1S34. 

Among  the  many  excellent  institutions  of 
which  this  nietrojiolis  ean  boast,  we  know 
of  none  bitter  entitled  to  tin-  favour  of  the 
juibiic  than  the  one  in  Alb(.niurle-street. 
VV  hetlier  we  consider  the  enerijv  of  its  ofli- 
cers-tlie  novelty  and  variety  of  the  sub. 
jects  discussed  in  its  theatres— or  tlie  faci- 
lities aflorded  ujion  all  occasions  to  the 
mend)ers  and  visitors, — we  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  j)raise.  The  evtniiii;  nieet- 
inifs  are  now  resumed,  and  frosn  all  we 
have  lieard  we  have  reason  to  niitieipatc 
fn'eat  tliinfjs  duriinf  the  season,  in  the  way 
of  toj)ics  of  intert'.st  for  the  coinrrMiionu 
Tliev  bei^an  auspieionsly  on  Friday  cven- 
inij  last,  wlien  a  lar^e  ass<nii)ly  fdled  the 
library  and  the  benches  of  the  theatre.   Dr. 
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Faraday,  the  organizer  of  those  very  de- 
lightful meetings,  delivered  a  lecture 

Oil  the  Powers  of  Platinum  in  producing  Com- 
binations of  certain  Gases. 
It  was  the  object  of  the  lecturer  to  lay 
before  his  audience  some  facts  which  he 
had  noticed  in  the  course  of  his  researches 
in  the  laboratory.  He  prefaced  his  obser- 
vations with  an  allusion  to  the  tendency 
which  at  present  prevails,  of  reasoning  ra- 
ther upon  groups  of  facts  than  from  soli- 
tary instances.  He  quoted  Sir  John  Her- 
schel's  authority  as  greatly  influential  in 
promoting  this  important  change  in  the 
mode  of  modern  philosophizing.  Already, 
by  pursuing  such  a  plan,  had  several  very 
valuable  laws  in  natural  philosophy  been 
discovered.  What  Dr.  Faraday  had  on 
the  present  occasion  principally  to  notice, 
was  some  properties  belonging  to  plati- 
num, which  seemed  to  lead  to  certain  im- 
portant principles  relative  to  the  action  of 
solid  bodies  on  gaseous  substances.  Upon 
performing  the  well-known  experiment  of 
decomposing  water  with  discs  of  platinum, 
through  the  agency  of  the  galvanic  battery, 
and  allowing  the  resulting  gases  to  stand 
in  the  inverted  tubes — the  discs  still  im- 
mersed, but  the  power  of  the  battery  turn- 
ed off — he  was  struck  with  the  phenome- 
non of  the  rapid  disappearance  of  those 
gases, — with  their  recombination,  in  fact, 
in  coiisequence  of  the  action  of  the  plati- 
num. The  property  of  recombining  those 
gases  he  found  to  belong  to  perfectly  clean 
platinum ;  and  this  he  shewed  by  experi- 
ment— first  giving  some  valuable  hints  on 
the  best  mode  of  rendering  the  surfaces  of 
the  platinum  free  from  all  impurity,  name- 
ly, by  the  application  of  potassa  fusa  to 
the  warmed  metal,  and  then  washing  in 
hot  oil  of  vitriol.  Withoutthis  precaution 
of  having  the  surfaces  accurately  cleansed, 
the  characteristic  action  of  the  platinum 
disc  upon  the  gases  could  not  be  exhibited ; 
and  the  audience  were  reminded,  that  the 
process  through  which  the  discs  went, 
whUe  employed  in  the  decomposition  of 
water,  was  one  of  thorough  cleansing.  Dr. 
Faraday  then  illustrated  his  subject  by  nu- 
merous experiments,  and  explanations  of 
various  phenomena  regarding  the  action 
of  platinum  hitherto  observed,  but  never 
satisfactorily  accounted  for:  the  coil  of 
platinum  wire,  for  example,  which,  being 
suspended  over  the  flame  in  the  Da\-y 
lamp,  remains  in  a  state  of  ignition  after 
the  flame  has  been  extinguished ;  the  little 
coil,  also,  which  is  superadded  to  the  spirit- 
lamp,  and  now  familiarly  used  as  a  pas- 
tile  J  and  the  effect  of  heated  platinum 
suspended  over  a  surface  of  ether;  as  well 
as  why  a  heated  glass  rod  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances had  a  similar  eflect, — all  these 
were  explained.      The  spongy  platinum, 


which  in  Dobereiner's  lucifer  combines  the 
hydrogen  jet  with  the  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mosphere, becoming  itself  ignited  in  con- 
sequence of  the  condensation,  was  shewn 
to  be  an  exception  purely  owing  to  the 
more  liberal  exposure  of  the  surface  of  the 
metal  in  these  circumstances  than  when  it 
appears  in  a  firmer  state  of  aggregation. 
Many  peculiar  properties  of  the  gases  were 
brought  before  the  audience :  such  as  their 
extreme  afiinity  for  mixing  with  each 
other  in  spite  of  the  laws  of  gravity  (exem- 
plified by  Dal  ton's  experiment  of  the  phials 
containing  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  the  for- 
mer placed  uppermost,  and  connected  with 
the  latter  by  a  long  capillary  tube,  yet  be- 
ing found,  after  a  time,  each  to  contain  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen)— their 
power  of  occupying  the  same  space  with- 
out compromising  or  interfering  with  each 
other's  dimensions,  &c.  With  these,  and 
a  variety  of  other  popular  illustratious,  the 
lecture  concluded.  It  is  needless  to  add 
with  how  much  pleasure  it  was  listened 
to — a  pleasure  only  mingled  with  regret 
that  the  hour  allotted  to  it  expired  so 
soon. 

The  library  was,  as  usual,  supplied  with 
numerous  rarities  calculated  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  inquisitive.  Among  the 
principal  articles  on  the  table  we  noticed 
several  specimens  of  ancient  embalmment; 
some  finery  from  foreign  and  savage  na- 
tions; and,  among  other  things,  a  trumpet 
formed  of  a  human  thigh-bone. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Should  you  deem  the  following  cases  of 
sufficient  interest  to  occupy  the  pages  of 
your  publication,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by 
your  giving  them  an  early  insertion. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

C. 

Middlesex  Hospital,  Jan.  23,  1834. 

Chest  Disease,  with  violent  Delirium — Becovery. 

John  Merrit,  25,  ostler,  was  admitted 
into  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  under  Dr. 
Hawkins,  February  2d,  with  the  following 
symptoms.  Countenance  is  heavy  and 
anxious;  respirations,  wholly  abdominal 
and  diaphragmatic,  are  40,  and  short; 
pulse  120,  easily  compressed.  He  says  he 
has  occasionally  pain  under  the  right 
breast ;  that  he  has  had  a  cough  for  two 
years,  with  scanty  expectoration  in  the 
morning,  but  that  it  is  not  worse  now. 

He  went  to  bed,  on  the  31st  ult.  intoxi- 
cated, and  awoke  the  following  morning 
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with  aoute  pain  over  the  false  ribs  on  the 
risrht  side,  for  which  he  got  bled  to  ^viij. 
without  any  relief;  since  which  he  has 
become  worse.  He  confessed  that  he  had 
been  a  hard  spirit-drinker. 

On  examining  the  chest  with  the  ste- 
thoscope, the  respiration  was  inaudible 
over  the  two  lower  lobes  of  the  right  lung, 
and  loud  bronchophony  was  also  noticed. 

Ordered  Cue.  Cruen.  ad  Jxij.  Lat.  Dext. 
Pil.  Cal.  c.  .4nt.  j.  6tis.  Haust.  Opii  c. 
Antim.  et  3Iagn.  Sulph.  5j.  hac  noct. 

February  4th.  —  There  is  a  peculiar 
fharjiness  in  his  manner  this  morning. 
He  did  not  obtain  much  rest  during  the 
night.  On  percussing  the  chest,  it  emits  a 
dull  sound  beneath  the  right  pectoral  mus- 
cle and  under  the  left  clavicle ;  over  the 
latter  spot  is  heard  an  increased  reso- 
nance of  the  voice.  Expectorates  slightly 
a  fluid,  thick  and  glutinous  in  consistence 
and  green. 

Ft.  Pil.  Cal.  c.  Ant.  6tis. 

6th. — He  is  now  become  so  wildly  deli- 
rious and  ungovernable  that  he  is  put  un- 
der restraint.  The  pupils  are  contracted 
and  sluggish  ;  pulse  120,  without  power; 
biidy  bathed  in  perspiration.  Expectora- 
tion has  ceased,  and  he  has  very  little 
cough. 

H.  Scillae  C.  6tis,  et  Pil.  6tis  horis  inter- 
mediis.     Emp.  Canth.  nuchas. 

9th. — Delirium  continues,  and  is  even 
more  aggravated ;  is  constantly  hallooing 
to  his  companions  and  persons  not  present. 
Perspirations  continue;  pupils  still  con- 
tracted ;  thorax  quite  passive  in  respira- 
tion ;  pulse  has  gained  somewhat  in  power. 

Cue.  Cr.  ad  Jx.  nuchas.  Rep.  Hst.  Ant. 
hac  noct. 

12th. — The  cupper  states  that  the  blood 
drawn  rapidly  assumed  a  bufly  coat,  to  an 
extent  he  scarcely  before  witnessed.  He 
is  now  tranquil,  and  has  had  some  sleep. 
Countenance  less  wild,  and  he  answers 
rationally.  F'rom  this  period  he  rapidlv 
becameconvalescent,and  he  was  discharged 
well  on  the  4th  of  March.  He  returned 
in  September,  with  a  slight  bronchial  af- 
fection, when  an  examination  was  made. 
The  left  lung  was  quite  free,  but  the  two 
lower  lobes  of  the  right  were  still  imper- 
meable to  air.  He  was  stout,  and  express- 
ed himself  as  being  in  better  health  than 
he  ever  remembered  ;  owing,  he  believed,  to 
his  having  abstained  from  spirit-drinking. 

Pneumonia,  with  Delirinm — Uecoveri/. 
John  Trentcr,  aet.  30,  a  baker,  admitted, 
under  Dr.  Hawkins,  December  1st.  Coun- 
tenance wild;   icalphot;  conjunctiva;  in- 


jected ;  pulse  120,  and  full;  tongue  clean. 
He  could  give  no  account  of  himself,  and 
those  who  brought  him  knew  nothing  of 
his  state,  except  that  he  was  seen  at  the 
hospital  three  days  before  and  treated  for 
a  headache  which  he  then  complained  of. 
It  was  now  found  necessarj'  to  restrain  him 
in  bed  ;  but  in  so  doing  he  evinced  pain  on 
pressing  the  chest.  On  examination,  no 
air  was  heard  to  pass  into  the  two  lower 
lobes  of  the  right  lung,  and  there  was  loud 
bronchophony.  Percussion  also  emitted 
a  dull  sound.  The  left  lung  was  free.  He 
was  ordered 

V.  S.  ad  ^xij.     Cue.  Cr.  ad  ^xvj.   Lat. 
De.xt.  "  pil.  Cal.  c.  Ant.  j.  6tis. 

Dec.  2d. — Has  been,  and  is  still,  furi- 
ously delirious.  No  disposition  to  sleep ; 
passes  his  evacuations  involuntarily ;  pu- 
pils are  contracted  ;  tongue  now  furred ; 
scalp  hotter;  sordes  about  the  lips  and 
teeth. 

Hirudines  xij.  Temp. 

3d. — Has  passed  a  quiet  night,  with  six 
hours'  calm  sleep.  Now  expectorates,  for 
the  first  time,  a  tough  rusty  mucus.  Is 
rational.  Gums  tender.  A  loud  and  ex- 
tensive crepitous  rale  heard  over  the  two 
lower  lobes  of  the  right  lung. 

Pt.  Pil.  et  Capt.  Hst.  Scilla  C.  ter. 

8th. — All  the  morbid  sounds  have  con- 
tinued, but  gradually  diminishing  from  daj 
to  day ;  the  resonance  is  less ;  the  percus- 
sion improved.  The  rale  progressively 
passed  from  the  lower  lobe  to  the  middle, 
and  into  the  axilla,  and  may  now  be  said 
to  have  subsided  entirely.  He  is  rapidly 
improving.     Gums  still  sore. 

Habt.  Beef  Tea  Oj. 

22d.  —  The  respiratory  murmur  was 
heard  over  the  edge  of  the  lower  right 
lobe  on  the  12th,  and  ha.s  steadily  advanc- 
ed upwards  into  all  those  parts  where  the 
returning  crepitation  was  heard  on  the  .3d. 
The  shrill  sound  of  the  voice,  and  dulness 
on  percussion,  have  in  a  corresponding 
manner  gradually  disappeared;  and  the 
whole  right  lung,  although  not  so  vesicular 
in  character  as  the  left,  is  every  where 
permeable  to  air.  He  was  discharged, 
quite  well,  on  the  25th. 

On  reviewing  the  above  cases,  every  one 
must  be  impressed  with  the  value  of  aus- 
cultation as  a  diagnostic  aid  in  detecting 
the  existei;ce  and  progress  of  inflaniniatiou 
within  the  chest. 

The  cough  and  expecUiration  charac- 
teristic of  pneumonia  were  both  absent  in 
the  early  stages.     The  eflect  of  this  un- 
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favourable  symptom  was  to  produce  an 
imperfect  oxyi?enation  of  blood  in  the 
Iunj2;s,  and  a  subsequent  circulation  of  it 
through  the  brain,  giving  rise  to  the  wild 
delirium  which  attended  both  cases. 

It  is  practically  important  to  notice, 
that  if  opium  is  at  all  admissible  in  such 
a  condition  of  the  sensorium,  its  exhibition 
must  be  preceded  by  some  local  depletion 
from  the  head;  the  vascular  action  is  then 
brought  nearer  the  natural  standard,  and 
the  irritability  consequent  on  depletion  is 
thus  judiciously  avoided  by  the  opiate.  In 
the  first  case,  "the  cerebral  symptoms  as- 
sumed some  of  the  characters  of  deli- 
rium tremens :  the  previous  confessions 
of  his  intemperate  habits,  and  the  relief  he 
experienced  for  some  time  after  from  small 
opiates,  confirmed  this  opinion. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  "  crepitation  de 
retour,"  under  which  term  Laennec  de- 
scribes this  rale,  is  the  most  unequivocal 
sign  of  approaching  reparation  and  con- 
valescence. The  crepitus  consequent  on 
the  pneumonia  had  no  doubt  existed  prior 
to  his  admission,  and  the  lung,  from  hav- 
ing become  hepatized,  would  have  passed 
into  the  third  stage  of  disorganization,  but 
that  the  remedies  employed  checked  its 
further  advancement.  Tlie  progress  of  re- 
covery, then,  which  is  only  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  above  sound,  should  be 
anxiously  looked  for  and  carefully  watched. 
Let  it  not  be  mistaken  for  the  crepitous 
rale  of  incipient  inflammation,  or  the  re- 
sults will  be  serious — perhaps  fatal ;  for 
nature  resorts  to  those  measures  by  which 
the  lung  is  restored  to  its  healthy  condi- 
tion ;  and  if  she  is  defeated,  or  even  per- 
plexed, in  her  operation,  she  may  sink 
exhausted  in  the  attempts  she  makes  to- 
wards reparation. 


CASE  OF  VAGITUS  UTERINUS, 

Before  and  after  the  Bupture  of  the  Membranes. 
Bv  Dr.  Heyfelder*. 


Whether  it  is  possible  for  a  child  in  the 
womb  to  breathe  and  cry,  is  a  question 
which  has  been  variously  mooted  by  medi 
cal  men,  but  has  never  till  now  been  set  at 
rest.  I  confess  I  used  always  to  think 
that  the  cases  we  have  on  record  of  vagitus 
uterinus  previous  to  the  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  were  all  fabulous;  for  it  is 
quite  unaccountable  how,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  air  necessary  for  breathing 

*  From  the  Medicinisehe  Zeitung  of  Berlin. 


and  crying  can  reach  the  foetus.  This  day, 
however  (the  23d  of  September,  1833),  my 
scepticism  has  been  completely  removed 
by  the  following  case  : — 

The  wife  of  a  dyer,  of  the  name  of 
Holdevied,  living  in  Gorheim,  near  Sieg- 
mariugen,  a  stout,  well  made,  healthy 
young  woman,  aged  24,  w^as  in  labour  of 
her  first  child.  T)ie  pains  had  lasted  for 
48  hours.  On  examination,  I  found  the 
abdomen  regularly  and  firmly  distended  ;  j_ 
the  extremities  of  the  foetus  were  percep- 
tible above  the  navel,  towards  the  pit  of 
the  stomach ;  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  was 
open  to  the  extent  of  three  inches,  but  the 
membranes  were  neither  protruded  in  the 
intervals  of,  nor  during  the  pains,  which 
were  not  strong  nor  frequent.  Imme- 
diately behind  the  membranes,  however, 
lay  the  face  of  the  child, in  which,  with  my 
finger,  I  could  distinguish  the  eyelids,  the 
nose,  and  the  mouth.  So  little  liquor 
amnii  was  there  present,  that  I  at  first 
thought  there  was  nothing  between  my 
finger  and  the  features  of  the  infant,  and 
that  the  membranes  must  have  been  rup- 
tured previously  to  my  arrival ;  but  upon 
further  examining  the  lips,  I  found  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  membrane,  which 
prevented  the  entrance  of  my  finger  into 
the  mouth :  and  I  should  add,  that  the 
mouth  itself,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of 
the  face,  lay  between  the  upper  and  middle 
apertures  of  the  pelvis. 

While  making  this  observation,  and 
particularly  at  the  moment  of  touching  the 
lips,  I  suddenly  heard  a  noise — it  was  the 
cry  as  of  a  new-bom  child  beginning  to  re- 
spire. All  who  were  present,  the  midwife, 
the  husband,  and  the  patient  herself,  heard 
it  as  w^ell  as  I  did,  and  testified  their  great 
surprise.  This  occurred  in  the  short  in- 
terval between  two  pains.  I  now  con- 
sidered it  advisable  to  rupture  the  mem- 
branes, and  did  so,  with  proper  precaution, 
immediately  over  the  mouth  of  the  child: 
some  water  was  discharged,  and  the  same 
cry  w  hich  was  already  heard  was  repeated, 
but  it  was  much  more  distinct,  and  con- 
tinued longer  than  before.  We  heard  it 
also  soon  after,  for  the  third  time,  and  not 
less  clearlv.  The  forceps  were  presently 
applied,  and  I  succeeded,  not  without  some 
little  difiiculty,  in  bringing  into  the  world  i 
a  pretty  strong  living  infant,  | 

Such  a  presentation  as  that  in  the  fore- 
going case, — the  parietes  of  the  uterus  not 
covering  nor  compressing  the  child's 
mouth,— must  be  peculiarly  favourable  for  j 
the  occurrence  of  vagitus  uterinus — at  | 
least  tfter  the  rupture  of  the  membranes. 
And  it  would  seem  that  such  a  phenome- 
non can  only  occur  where  the  pains  are 
weak,  and  the  contractions  of  the  uterus 
not  considerable.     But  I  shall  not  enter 
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into  any  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  oc- 
currence of  vaufitus  befhre  the  rupture  of  the 
membranes:  I  would  only  say,  that  it 
seems  to  he  analogous  to  the  chirping  of 
the  chick  in  the  egg,  first  noticed  by 
Mende,  and  too  often  attested  since  to  be 
now  gainsaid.  And  might  not  the  defi- 
ciency of  water  between  the  membranes  and 
the  child's  face,  together  with  the  peculiar 
presentation  of  the  latter,  have  materially 
favoured  the  vagitus  in  the  case  just  re- 
lated ? 


IMPROVED  PREPARATION  OF 
EPSOM  SALT. 


"  A  woman  who  was  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Rudolphi  died  suddenly,  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  pregnancy,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  attack  of  febris' intermittens 
ai)oj)lectica.  Her  death  took  jilace  about 
four  o'clock,  P.M.;  in  an  hour  after  which, 
she  was  removed  from  the  bed  and  placed 
on  some  straw  on  the  floor,  covered  with  a 
sheet  A  woman  left  in  the  room  to  watch 
the  corpse,  was,  about  midnight,  greatly 
alarmed  by  hearing  a  noise  proceeding 
from  the  part  of  the  room  where  the  body 
lay,  and  immediately  alarmed  the  house, 
being  persuaded  that  the  deceased  was 
coming  to  life.  On  examination,  a  full- 
grown  dead  child  was  found  between  the 
legs  of  the  mother." — Hecker's  Medical  Jour- 
nal, and  Dublin  Journal. 


Saturate  any  quantity  of  cold  water  with 
sulphate  of  magnesia;  filter  through  pa])er, 
and  add  to  every  .seven  ounces  of  the  solu- 
tion one  ounce  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
of  the  Dublin  or  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeias. 

Dose. — One  table-spoonful  in  a  wine- 
glass of  water*. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  bowels  are 
very  easily  moved,  a  single  table-spoonful 
is  sufficient  to  produce  a  considerable  pur- 
gative efi'ect. 

In  ordinary  cases,  a  table-spoonful  taken 
an  hour  or  two  before  breakfast  produces 
one  or  two  evacuations  immediately  after 
breakfast. 

In  other  cases  the  dose  is  to  be  repeated 
once  or  twice,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
hours,  according  to  circumstances. 

Where  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  a  table- 
spoonful  maybe  given  every  hour  until  the 
effect  is  produced ;  and  where  the  urgency 
is  extreme,  a  saturated  solution  of  the  salt, 
containing  only  one-half  of  the  above-men- 
tioned quantity  of  acid,  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  two  table-spoonfuls,  repeated  every 
hour. — Editu  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum. 

[Dr.  Henry,  of  Dublin,  by  whom  the 
above  is  recommended,  gives sutcen  reasons 
for  preferring  it,  and  adduces  eleven  argu- 
ments against  the  "black  dose."  —  Ed. 
G*z.] 


CONTRACTION  OF  THE  UTERUS 
AFTER  DEATH. 


The    following    case,    communicated   by 
Dr.  Triistedt,  is  interesting  : — 


*  Each  table -spoonful  rontniiis  nbnut  two 
drachms  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  uiitl  half  a 
drachm  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 


SUPERF(ETATI0N. 


A  MARRIED  woman,  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  was  brought  tobed  of  twins,'  in  the 
lying-in  hospital  at  Berlin,  on  the  '2oth  of 
January,  1832.  The  children  were  both 
girls,  and  died  in  two  hours  after  their 
birth :  their  birth  took  place  before  the 
end  of  the  seventh  month  from  the  date  of 
pregnancy.  One  child  was  white,  the 
other  evidently  a  half  caste,  as  was  indi- 
cated by  the"  .shape  of  its  head  and  the 
leaden  tinge  of  its  face,  hands,  and  feet, 
which  in  colour  resembled  those  who  have 
been  tinged  by  taking  nitrate  of  silver  in 
large  doses.  The  same  diflerence  of  colour 
was  strikingly  evident  in  the  umbilical 
cords  of  the  infants,  but  not  in  the  mem- 
branes  or  placenta.  On  incjuiry,  it  ap- 
peared that  she  was  in  habits  of  intimacy 
w  ith  a  negro,  shortly  after,  or  at  the  tinie, 
she  had  conceived  by  her  husband ! — Ibid. 


FEBRIFUGE  PROPERTIES  OF 
SALICINE. 

By  M.  Richelot*. 


The  barkofthcwhite,crack,and  Hunting- 
don willow,  was  long  ago  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  ague  with  various  success;  but 
its  j)ower  over  the  disca.se  apjicarcd  to  bo 
very  questionable.  The  first  chemists  who 
analyzed  it  discovered  in  it  no  alkaline 
prineii)le  similar  to  quinine  or  eincliouiue, 
and  it  gradually  fell  into  disrepute.  Fon- 
tana,  however, maintained  the  existence  of 

•  Archives  Gi'ii^rales  de  Mi'decinn,  .Soptcmbre 
1833;  audKdiiiburgli  Medical  and  Surgical  Jnurn. 
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a  certain  febrifuge  principle,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Salicine.  His  opinion  has 
since  been  corroborated  by  Buchner,  Riga- 
telli,and  Leroux,  the  last  of  whom  was  the 
first  to  employ  it  in  France.  Numerous 
trials  were  made  of  it  in  various  quarters, 
and,  of  course,  from  possessing  the  charm 
of  novelty,  its  praises  were  sounded  in  no 
ordinary  tone.  Doubts,  however,  conti- 
nued to  be  entertained,  which  were  con- 
firmed by  the  result  of  some  trials  made  at 
La  Chafite  by  M.  Pelletier,  by  which  it 
appeared,  that  in  his  hands,  M/iane,  though 
very  bitter,  seemed  to  be  far  less  active  than 
the  principle  of  the  cinchonas. 

Dr.  Richelot  mentions  the  trials  made 
by  various  of  its  supporters,  the  results  of 
w'hich  appear  to  be  altogether  negative, 
while  other  experiments  tended  to  show 
that  it  is  possessed  of  no  obvious  febrifuge 
power.  The  doses  given  in  these  experi- 
ments varied  from  six  to  twenty-four  grains. 
With  the  view  of  settling  the  question, 
M.  Andral  instituted  several  experiments, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  recorded  by 
M.  Richelot  Ten  patients  of  different 
sexes,  whose  ages  varied  from  seventeen  to 
thirty-eight,  were  selected  for  the  purpose, 
and,  after  considering  the  results  of  these, 
as  well  as  all  that  has  been  mentioned  by 
others,  M.  Richelot  comes  to  these  conclu- 
sions:—1st,  Salicine  appears  really  to  pos- 
sess febrifuge  qualities,  but  in  so  small  a 
degree  that  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment in  preferring  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 
2d,  Salicine  may  be  employed  in  any  case 
where  irritation  or  inflammation  exists, 
contra-indicating  the  employment  of  the 
sulphate  of  quinine,  in  hectic  fevers  with 
periodical  paroxysms  and  abundant  diar- 
rhoea, or  where  sulphate  of  quinine  cannot 
be  had.  3d,  It  is  not  only  unnecessary  but 
injudicious  to  employ  it  at  the  beginning 
in  high  doses.  Six  or  eight  grains  admi- 
nistered between  the  paroxysms,  on  the 
same  principles  as  sulphate  of  quinine, 
produce  as  good  or  even  better  effects  than 
higher  doses,  though,  if  necessary,  the 
doses  may  be  increased. 


MEDICAL  FORCE  OF  LONDON. 

According  to  a  list  given  in  the  Penny 
Magazine  of  this  day  (Feb.  L),  the  number 
of  physicians  practising  in  the  metropolis 
is  205— of  surgeons  1306— of  chemists  and 
druggists  615— and  of  dentists  120.  These 
numbers  are  gathered  from  the  names  and 
addresses  in  the  Directory;  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  fall  consi- 
derably short  of  the  actual  amount. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Dr.  Weatherhead  has  in  the  press  a  New 
Synopsis  of  Nosology,  founded  on  the 
Principles  of  Pathological  Anatomy. 


LIST  OF  NEW  MEDICAL  WORKS, 

Paxton's    Introduction   to   the   Study  of 

Human  Anatomy,  vol.  ii.     8vo.  12s.  bds. 
Cyclopjedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  vol.  iii. 

royal  8vo.  30s.  cloth. 
Illustrations  of  Mr.  S.  Cooper's  Surgical 

Dictionary-.     By  W.  P.  Cocks.     No.  xli. 

8vo.  2s.  sd. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortality,  Jan.  28, 1834. 


Abscess 

1 

Haemorrhage 

I 

Age  and  Debility  . 

30 

Heart,  diseased    . 

5 

Apoplexy 

4 

Hooping-Cough    . 

5 

Asthma 

16 

Inflammation 

21 

Cancer 

1 

Bowels  &  Stomach 

4 

Childbirth     . 

5 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

)2 

Consumption 

74 

Insanity 

2 

Convulsions 

29 

Liver,  diseased     . 

4 

Croup    . 

6 

Measles         •        . 

7 

Dentition  or  Teethin 

g  9 

Mortification 

4 

Dropsy 

15 

Paralysis 

2 

Dropsy  on  the  Brain 

16 

Small-Pox     .        • 

7 

Dropsy  on  the  Chest 

1 

Spasms 

4 

Erysipelas    . 

1 

Stone  and  Gravel 

1 

Fever     . 

4 

Thrush 

1 

Fever,  Scarlet      . 

11 

Unknown  Caused 

5 

Fever,  Typhus     . 

1 



Gout      . 

3 

Stillborn      . 

17 

Increase  of  Burials,  a 

s  compared  with  >     ^ 
c        •        .        .  i 

the  preceding 

wee 
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Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  51°  37'  32"  N. 
Longitude  0°  3'  51"  W.  of  Greenwich. 


Jan.  183-1. 

Thermomkteb. 

Barometer. 

Thursday  .  23 

from  44  to  65 

2974  to  29-80 

Friday    .  .  24 

46 

53 

29-88 

29-87 

Saturday  .  2.i 

45 

61 

3005 

3011 

Sunday  .  .  26 

39 

51 

30  07 

29  90 

Blonday .  .  27 

44 

63 

2978 

29-72 

Tuesday.  .28 

46 

55 

29-44 

29  28 

Wednesdayi29 

31 

38 

30-04 

30-28 

Wind  variable 

,  S.  W.  prevailing 

Except  the  25 

tLand29tli 

cloud 

y,  with  frequent 

rain. 
Rain  fallen,  '775  of  an  inch. 


Charles  Henry  Adams. 


NOTICE. 

Spectator  has  our  best  thanks  for  his 
excellent  letter. 


W.  WiLSCV,  Printer,  57,  Skinner-Street,  London. 
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LECTURES 

ON  THB 

THEORY   AND    PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivet-ed  at  the  London  Hospital, 

By  Francis  H.  Ramsbotuam,  3I.D. 

Lectcre  XVIL 
PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  FCETUS. 

LUNGS. THE   HYDROSTATIC  TEST. 

Galen  first  pointed  out  the  changes  ef- 
fected in  the  lunofs  by  respiration.  Throue;!! 
tliis  means,  says  he,  the  substance  of  the 
lungs  is  transformed  from  a  red,  heavy, 
dense  fabric,  into  one  white,  light,  and 
spongy. 

The  knuwledge,  however,  of  this  fact 
was  not  applied  to  forensic  medicine  until 
after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries.  About 
the  year  lf)«(),  it  would  a])pcar  first  to  have 
attracted  attention  with  this  view,  shortly 
l)rior  to  .Mor>;agiii's  time,  who  sj)eaks  of  it 
as  an  ex|)criuunt  first  ]>erfornied  a  few 
years  before.  Ualler  notices  it  particu- 
larly, and  mentions  some  of  the  dinicultics 
attending  its  jjractical  aj)|)lication. 

Tliere  is  no  question  that  can  come  l)e- 
fore  a  medical  jurist  r>f  greater  importance, 
or  more  surrounded  by  dilHculties,  than 
the  one  which  relates  to  the  fh)ating  of  the 
lunp;s  in  water,  as  a  jjroof  of  the  child  hav- 
ing been  born  alive.  At  one  time  it  was 
looked  ujxui  as  an  ii)fallil)le  test — nootlier 
investigation  was  tliouijht  necessary,  if  the 
lungs  swam  :  and  doul)tless  many  an  inno- 
cent creature  has  been  doomed  to  dealli 
from  the  erroneous  faith  which  was  at- 
tached to  tliis  exj)eriment.  Dr.  Hunter, 
however,  wlio  saw  tiie  danger  and  injustice 
of  n  lying  im])licitly  on  tliis  proof,  shewed, 
iti  tin-  strongest  and  most  feeling  lanniia!;;e, 
Umt  other  causes  besides  natural  rcsj)ira- 
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tion  may  give  buoyancy  to  the  lungs.  He 
read  a  pa])er  on  tlie  uncertainty  of  the 
signs  of  child-murder,  on  July  14, 1783,  be- 
fore the  3Iedical  Society  of  London  ;  and 
as  soon  as  his  arguments  became  known  to 
the  profession,  a  complete  revolution  was 
cfleeted  in  their  sentiments  :  tliiy  soon 
went  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and 
discarded  the  buoyancy  of  the  lungs  en- 
tirely as  a  test:  aiid  even  lately,  medical 
practitioners  of  repute  have  asserted,  in  a 
court  of  justice,  that  it  is  absurd,  and  has 
long  since  been  exploded.  This  statement 
is  as  fal'-e  as  the  other  doctrine  is  dange- 
rous. It  would  seem  that  Dr.  Hunter  was 
not  the  first  person  who  noticed  the  fal- 
lacy of  this  experiment;  for  in  the  (ien- 
tleman's  Magazine  for  December,  IHV2,  is 
a  letter  on  this  subject,  in  which  the  writer 
states  that,  about  three  years  before,  he  wa.s 
present  at  Surgeons'  Hall  when  "  a  learned 
gentleman"  (no  name  mentioned),"  while 
lecturing  on  the  lungs,  took  occasion  to 
state,  that,  from  experiments  on  human 
infantile  lungs,  and  those  of  brutes,  which 
he  had  made,  he  was  jjcrsuadcd  their  sink- 
inif  or  swimmin:^  in  water  was  not  an  in- 
fallibh'  proof,  as  Dr.  (iibson  thought,  of 
breathing  having  been  ijcrformcd,  or  of 
stillbirth." 

There  are  certainly  some  grave  objec- 
tions against  the  universal  reception  of 
the  hydrostatic  test :  but  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily fidlow  that  it  should  be  entirely  dis- 
carded. The  following  arc  some  of  tlic 
strongest : — 

A  child  may  have  been  born  dead,  but 
the  lungs  may  still  float  in  water,  in  <i)n- 
.se(|uence  of  ])utrefaction  having  taken 
place.  Under  tiie  putrefactive  jirocess  a 
<|uaiitity  of  gas  is  generated;  and  this  be- 
ing entangled  in  tlie  structure  of  the  pu- 
trid organ,  makes  it  s|)ecifiea!ly  lighter 
than  water,  and  therefore  causes  it  to 
swim.  .Are  there  any  marks,  tin  n,  by 
whicli  we  can  distina;uisli  bet\Men  air  re- 
ceived into  the  lun^^s  l)y  breathing,  and 
gas  generated  there  bv  puinfaetioii?  — With 
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care  we  may  usually  discriminate  pretty 
accurately. 

It  is  remarked,  that  the  parenchymatous 
structure  of  the  lungs  is  less  prone  to  pu- 
trefy than  lany  other  ])arts  of  the  body,  ex- 
cept the  bones ;  and  we  may  therefore 
fairly  infer,  that  if  the  body  generally  is 
not  in  a  putrid  condition,  the  buoyancy  of 
the  lungs  cannot  be  attributed  to  that 
cause.  Fronr  many  exi)eriments  made  by 
Meyer  and  Beck,  it  ajjpears  that  in  the  in- 
cipient stage  of  putrefaction  lungs  that 
have  never  respired  will  float  for  some 
days,  but  that  they  sink  when  putrefaction 
has  gone  to  such  an  extent  as  to  liberate 
the  air  which  was  generated.  The  result 
of  these  experiments  perfectly  agrees  with 
the  common  observation  respecting  a 
drowned  body.  It  rises  to  the  surface 
when  putrefaction  has  commenced,  and 
again  sinks  when  the  air  formed  is  extri- 
cated by  the  further  destruction  of  the  so- 
lid parts. 

The  fcetor  which  exhales  from  a  putrid 
lung,  and  characterizes  the  gas  that 
escapes,  is  also  a  circumstance  that  must 
not  be  passed  over  without  remark. 

The  part  of  the  viscus  also  in  which  the 
air  is  perceived  will  in  some  degree  lead  us 
to  a  right  conclusion.  On  this  subject  Dr. 
Hunter  has  laid  down  the  following  rule, 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  later  writers  : — "  If  the  air  which 
is  in  the  lungs  be  that  of  respiration,  the 
air-bubbles  will  hardly  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye;  but  if  the  air-bubbles  be  large, 
or  if  they  run  in  lines  along  the  fissures 
between  the  component  lobuli  of  the  lung-, 
the  air  is  certainly  emphysematous,  and 
not  air  which  had  been  taken  in  bv  breath- 
ing." 

Besides,  when  putrefaction  has  pro- 
duced the  gas,  we  find  that  it  is  first  evolved 
near  the  surface,  and  as  the  process  of  de- 
composition advances,  it  is  found  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  centre.  Thus,  if  we  cut 
out  a  piece  from  the  centre  of  a  lung  par- 
tially putrid,  that  portion  will  sink,  while 
those  parts  nearer  to  the  surface  will  swim. 
Whereas,  if  air  has  been  admitted  by  re- 
spiration, the  centre  will  swim  more  rea- 
dily than  the  parts  nearer  to  the  surface. 
William  Hunter,  indeed,  says,  that  by  one 
ga  p  the  lungs  are  as  completely  filled  as 
if  inspiration  had  been  continued.  This 
observation,  however,  as  we  shall  soon  see, 
must  be  received  with  some  limitation. 

Another  mode  of  judging  whether  this 
gas  has  been  generated  bj'  putrefaction, 
wall  be  found  in  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  extricated  by  pressure.  M.  Marc, 
in  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicalcs, 
has  strongly  insisted  on  this  point,  as  the 
most  certain  method  of  distinguishing  pu- 
trefactive gas,  from  air  taken  in  by  respi- 
ration.    He  says,  if  you  cut  a  piece  out  of 


a  putrid  lung,  and  squeeze  it  strongly  in 
the  hand,  the  bubbles  will  burst — the  gas 
will  escape — it  will  become  specifically 
heavier  than  water,  and  will  consequently 
sink,  although  it  swam  buoyantly  before : — 
while,  on  the  contrary,  no  compression, 
however  strong,  will  so  completely  force 
the  air  out  of  a  lung  that  has  respired,  as 
to  cause  it  to  sink. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  putrefaction  has 
gone  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
subject  under  examination,  and  that  the 
lungs  partake  of  the  general  decomposi- 
tion;— is  the  medical  witness,  under  such  a 
case,  warranted  in  giving  any  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  air  found  in  the  lungs  be 
that  of  respiration  or  putrid  gas.'  Marc 
thinks,  that  even  in  the  most  exaggerated 
case  we  may  discriminate,  because  lungs 
which  have  once  breathed  possess  a  pecu- 
liar crepitus  when  cut  into,  and  retain  it 
until  their  structure  is  perfectly  destroyed; 
and  because  by  squeezing  we  can  force  out 
the  putrid  air,  and  cause  them  to  sink, 
which  we  cannot  effect  in  regard  to  the  air 
of  respiration.  I  must  confess  myself,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  I  should  be  inclin- 
ed to  draw  no  inference  from  the  buoyancy 
of  the  lungs,  but  would  rather  deduce  an 
opinion  from  any  other  anatomical  or  phy- 
siological fact  v\  hica  I  observed :  and 
should  there  be  no  other  data  from  which 
an  opinion  could  be  formed,  I  should  leave 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  judge,  can- 
didly confessing  that  the  research  of  medi- 
cal science  did  not  enable  me  to  speak  po- 
sitively on  the  subject. 

But  even  should  the  lungs  float — should 
the  air  which  they  contain  be  found  occupy- 
ing the  air  cells, — and  should  no  trace  of 
putrefaction  present  itself, — does  it  neces- 
sarily follow  that  the  child  was  born  alive 
and  destroyed  wilfully.' — Certainly  not; 
it  is  not  even  a  proof  that  the  infant  was 
boi'n  living  :  for  it  is  possible  by  artificial 
inflation  so  to  expand  the  lungs  as  to 
cause  them  to  swim;  and  it  is  also  possi- 
ble tha,t  the  mother  may  endeavour  to  re- 
store her  babe  by  breathing  into  its 
mouth  :  and  thus  her  excessive  tenderness, 
and  desire  for  the  child's  well-being,  may 
be  the  occasion  of  a  most  cruel  and  unjust 
verdict.  Another  occurrence  equally  la- 
mentable may  happen  :  the  lungs  may  be 
inflated  by  a  third  party,  with  the  infernal 
intent  of  throwing  on  the  unfortunate  fe- 
male the  stigma  of  ciiild-murder,  and  ren- 
dering her  amenable  to  its  horrible  pe- 
nalties. 

It  has  been  stated,  indeed,  by  Heister, 
Roederer,  Brendel,  and  others,  that  the 
lungs  cannot  be  artificially  inflated  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  cause  them  to  float ;  and  that, 
— even  if  thej'  could, —  the  mother  would 
not  possess  strength  enough  to  perform  the 
operation  herself,  or  suflicient  knowledge 
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to  do  it  properly.  To  the  first  of  these 
objections  I  can  give  a  positive  denial  from 
personal  observation,  as  I  have  restored 
many  children,— apparently  born  dead, — 
b}'  artificial  inflation.  Others,  also,  who 
shewed  no  signs  of  life  on  their  expnision, 
have  gasped  a  few  times,  and  then  ceased  to 
breathe  entirely,  after  attempts  liad  been 
made  to  resuscitate  them  by  tlie  same 
means:  and  the  lungs  of  such  a  child 
would  float  readily. 

With  regard  to  the  second  objection,  it 
is  certainly  very  improbable  tliat  the  ])a- 
rent  could  succeed  in  inflating  the  lungs 
herself,  by  reason  of  lier  weak  condition ; 
but  that  would  be  no  obstacle  to  its  being 
done  by  another  person. 

We  should  expect  to  find, in  a  body  whose 
lungs  have  been  thus  artificially  inflated, 
theabdomen  largeand  tympanitir,in  consc- 
(jucnce  of  the  stomach  and  intcsiines  con- 
taining a  ipiantity  of  airj  for  it  is  more 
than  i)rol)able,  that  by  blowing  into  tiie 
mouth,  air  will  pass  down  the  (psophagus 
as  well  as  the  trachea ;  and  no  person  but 
a  medical  man,  or  one  having  some  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  could  pass  a  tube  into 
the  trachea  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the 
lungs. 

Another  mode  by  which  air  may  be  re- 
ceived into  the  lungs  has  engaged  much  at- 
tention— viz.  the  possibility  of  a  child  re- 
spiring before  it  was  completely  born.  I 
shall  put  out  of  the  question  the  ridicu- 
lous and  extravagant  stories  of  children 
breathing  and  crying  while  the  whole  body 
was  in  utero  ;  and  the  almost  equally  ab- 
surd idea,  that  under  a  face  presentation 
a  child  could  respire  while  the  head  was 
in  the  vagina:  but  it  is  by  no  means  very 
uncommon  for  a  child  to  gasp  when  the 
head  is  expelled  before  the  shoulders  are 
born;  and  such  a  gasp  would  be  sufficient 
to  send  some  air  into  all  tlie  pulmonary 
cells.  'J'here  can  be  no  doubt  of  tlie  j)os- 
sibility  of  a  child  breathing  before  the 
shoulders  are  cx])clled ;  the  only  question 
is  as  to  the  likelihood  f)f  deatli  taking 
place  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  said 
this  can  arise  only  from  tlie  following 
causes  :  either,  1.  J)ebility  ot  the  child,  or 
souic  malformation  in  its  internal  struc- 
ture. '2.  Pressure  on  tiie  uinbilicid  c<ird, 
interrupting  the  circulation.  :5.  The  um- 
bilical cord  being  twisted  rounil  the  child's 
neck.  t.  Preternatural  enlargement  of 
the  body  of  the  child;  either  from  mal- 
formation or  some  tumor;  and,  .J.  Want 
of  surtieient  uterine  action  to  complete  the 
delivery. 

Malforma'ion  to  such  an  extent  may  ex- 
ist in  the  heart  and  large  vessels  as  to  pre- 
vent the  continuance  of  life,  although 
breathing  had  commenced:  the  want  of 
the   septcm    ventricuhirimi,   lor   instance. 


But  such  deviations  from  natural  struc- 
ture would  be  evident  on  dissection. 

Insuflieient  energy  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, or  natural  debility  of  the  organs  sub- 
servient to  respiration,  may  certainly  pro- 
duce tiie  infant's  death ;  even  after  the 
jirocess  had  been  fully,  tliougli  j)erhaps 
faintly,  cstablisiied.  \Ve  sliouhl  not  ex- 
pect that  any  examination,  however  mi- 
nute, would  be  able  to  detect  such  a  cause. 

It  is  unlikely  that  pressure  on  tlie 
umbilical  cord  should  cause  death,  after 
the  head  is  born  and  the  child  has  once 
respired;  because,  when  breathing  is  es- 
tablished, the  necessity  for  a  continuance 
of  the  circulation  througii  the  umbili- 
cus ceases,  and  therefore  pressure  on 
the  cord  can  do  little  or  no  injury. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  chest  is  em- 
braced closely  by  the  sides  of  the  va- 
gina and  pelvic  bones,  such  a  degree 
of  comjinssion  must  be  produced  as  will 
prevent  the  full  exjiansion  of  the  ca- 
vity and  complete  evolution  of  the  lungs. 
Under  such  a  state  of  imperfect  rcsj)ira- 
tion,  it  is  by  no  means  imi)robable  that 
a  child  might  be  strangled,  provided  the 
uterus  was  inert,  or  an}'  impediment  ex- 
isted in  the  body  of  the  infant, — cither  from 
monstrous  formation  or  tumors  the  conse- 
quence of  disease, — to  its  perfect  birth.  It 
is,  indeed,  well  known  by  obstetrical  ])rac- 
titioners,  that  when  a  child  gasjis  imme- 
diately after  the  expulsion  of  the  head,  its 
life  is  in  some  degree  of  danger;  and  it  is 
recommended  that  extraction  should  be 
expedited  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  such  a  gasp  will  not  occur 
while  the  circulation  through  the  umbili- 
cal cord  continues  uninterrupted ;  but 
that  it  is  the  coiisciiuence  of  j)ressure  <m 
that  organ ;  and,  as  being  indicative  of 
danger,  may  be  followed  by  death. 

It  is  by  no  means  imi)rol)ablc  that  death 
might  be  caused  by  the  cord  being  twisted 
around  the  neck  :  it  is  drawn  tight  on  the 
jirotrusion  of  the  child's  b<idy  ;  and  thus 
conij)rcssiou  on  its  ves.sels  and  on  the  tra- 
chea being  produced  at  tlie  same  time, 
strangulation  may  be  the  consequence. 
An  instance  of  tliis  kind  came  under  my 
own  observation.  A  patient  of  my  own 
was  delivered  without  assistance,  and  on 
my  entering  the  room  I  found  the  child 
dead,  lying  on  the  bed,  and  the  funis 
tightly  embracing  its  neck  ;  by  whieli  cir- 
cumstance the  blood  Wivs  jirevented  circu- 
lating through  its  vessels,  and  breatliinff 
was  also  prevented  by  the  constriction  of 
the  wiiidi)ipc.  On  loosening  tlie  funis, 
a  livid  mark  was  strongly  apparent,  encir- 
cling the  tliroat,  caused  by  tiie  funis  lieing 
drawn  tigiit,  and  shewing  that  the  cliild 
was  alive  when  expelled  from  the  uterus, 
ilad    this  case  occurred  t<»  an  unmarried 
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woman  who  had  not  confessed  her  situa- 
tion, and  had  she  been  delivered  alone,  the 
probability  is  that  a  charge  of  child-murder 
would  have  been  instituted;  and  it  is  also 
very  likely  that  this  livid  mark  would  have 
been  looked  upon  as  a  proof  that  the  child 
had  been  voluntarily  strangled  by  some- 
thing purposely  j)asscd  round  the  neck.  It 
is  an  interesting  and  instructive  case,  be- 
cause it  shews  how  careful  we  should  be  in 
forming  a  conclusion,  even  when  the  proofs 
of  guilt  appear  most  evident.  I  had  no  op- 
portunity of  ascertaining  whether  the  lungs 
contained  air;  but  it  is  most  likely  the 
child  had  gasped  once  or  twice,  and  if  the 
hydrostatic  test  had  been  resorted  to,  a 
strong  corroboration  would  have  been 
drawn  from  their  buoyancy.  Another  case 
of  the  like  nature  occurred  to  me  in  De- 
cember I83'2.  On  the  expulsion  of  the 
head,  I  found  the  funis  three  times  twist- 
ed round  the  child's  neck.  I  endeavoured 
to  extricate  it  by  pulling  it  gently  over  the 
head,  and  was  foiled.  I  was  equally  un- 
successful in  being  able  to  loosen  the  folds, 
so  as  to  allow  the  body  to  i)ass  through. 
During  these  attempts,  the  child  gasped 
two  or  three  times  ;  when  the  uterus  again 
acted  strongly  and  expelled  the  shoulders. 
The  cord  was  now  drawn  perfectly  tight 
around  the  neck  ;  respiration  was  suspend- 
ed, as  well  as  the  circulation  through  the 
funis,  and  the  breech  being  still  in  the 
pelvis,  was  retained  there  by  the  shortness 
tjf  the  twisted  cord.  The  probability  is, 
that  the  child  would  nothave  been  perfectly 
hora  until  the  placenta  was  separated,  and 
in  the  meantime  would  certainly  have 
died.  If  such  a  child  were  to  become  the 
subject  of  judicial  examination,  all  the 
appearances  of  its  having  been  strangled 
afte  ■  birth  would  shew  themsehes,  and  the 
^  erdict  would  most  likely  be  accordingly. 
I  was  comf)elled  to  divide  the  funis,  while 
it  still  encircled  the  neck,  without  tying  it, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  infant's  life. 

Should  the  preternatural  size  of  the 
child's  shoulders  be  the  cause  of  delay  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  body,  or  a  tumor  at- 
tached to  any  part,  or  effusion  of  fluid  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  — forming  congenital 
ascites, — such  a  palpable  deviation  from  the 
natural  appearance  could  not  escape  the 
observation  of  the  most  inattentive  in- 
quii-er. 

It  would  be  more  difficult  to  arrive  at 
the  truth  if  a  considerable  period  had 
elapsed  between  the  expulsion  of  the  head 
and  the  shoulders,  from  want  of  sufficient 
uterine  action ;  and  the  child  had  breathed 
in  the  interval,  and  afterwards  died.  If  a 
plea  of  this  kind  was  made  by  the  mother, 
— and  that  immediately, — I  think  it  ought 
to  have  great  weight;  because  it  is  not  pro- 
bable she    woidd  originate  such  an  idea, 


and  state  it  as  an  excuse  for  the  child's 
death. 

From  a  review  of  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, it  follows  that,  as  soon  as  the  head  is 
born,  breathing  may  be  cimimenced  ;— that 
if  but  one  ga-^p  is  made,  air  will  be  intro- 
duced into  the  lungs; — that  if  the  breathing 
be  vigorous  and  regular,  such  an  occur- 
rence gives  the  child  the  best  chance  of 
living; — but  that  inasmuch  as  the  chest 
externally  must  be  more  or  less  compressed 
by  the  pelvis  of  the  mother,  the  chance  is, 
that  the  respiration  will  not  be  so  com- 
plete as  to  allow  of  the  continuance  of 
life ;  provided  the  child  remain  in  the  same 
awkward  situation  for  any  length  of  time ; 
and  lastly, — that  as  children  seldom  breathe 
under  such  circumstances,  unless  the  cir- 
culation through  the  funis  be  interrupted, 
if  the  mother's  parts  so  closely  surround 
the  child's  body,  as  to  prevent  the  free  ac- 
tion of  the  lungs,  we  are  not  to  expect 
life  can  be  continued,  because  the  blood  in 
all  i^robability  has  ceased  to  circulate 
through  the  cord. 

Another  class  of  objections  has  been 
raised  to  the  hydrostatic  test,  which  has 
also  tended  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  pro- 
fession in  its  accuracy. 

It  is  stated  that  various  kinds  of  disease 
may  exist  in  the  foetal  lungs,  by  which 
their  specific  gravity  may  be  so  increased, 
as  to  cause  them  to  sink  in  water,  although 
the  subject  has  breathed  freely ;  and  there- 
fore their  not  floating  is  no  proof  of  still- 
birth. 

This  objection  has  been  principally  ad- 
duced from  analogy  with  adult  lungs. 
Numberless  authorities  might  be  quoted  to 
prove  that  inflammation,  oedema,  hepati- 
zation, tubercles,  schirrus,  calculi,  existing 
in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  may  render  the 
whole  lung  so  much  heavier  than  water,  as 
to  cause  it  to  sink  on  immersion  in  that 
fluid.  These  diseases  are  by  no  means  in- 
frequent in  the  adult;  and  it  is  inferred 
that  they  may  produce  the  same  effect  in 
the  foetus. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  lungs  of  the  foetus 
are  very  rarely  unhealthy :  — occasionally 
the  rudiments  of  tubercular  disease  are  de- 
tected, but  very  seldom,  or  never,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  them  specifically 
heavier  than  water.  This  objection,  then, 
rests  upon  a  mere  possibility;  but  even  as 
such  it  demands  our  attention;  and  we 
have  some  reasonable  grounds  on  which  to 
form  our  judgment. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  lungs  be  so  dis- 
eased as  to  sink,  although  breathing  had 
been  established,  such  a  change  in  struc- 
ture must  be  evident  to  the  senses,  and 
would  of  course  influence  our  opinion ;  be- 
sides, if  one  gasp  had  been  made,  some  air 
must  have  been  admitted,  and  some  of  the 
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cells  must  be  unfoWed.  If,  therefore,  on 
cutting  the  lungs  into  a  number  of  small 
pieces,  and  throwing  them  separately  into 
water,  any  of  these  pieces  float, — while  no 
evidences  of  putrefaction  existed, — there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  conclusion 
to  be  drawn. 

It  ha-s  been  objected,  that  a  child  may 
breathe,  and  yet  so  feebly  as  not  to  fill  the 
lungs.  According  to  exjjeriments  made  by 
Portal,  it  appears  that  the  right  lung  is 
inflated  before  the  left ;  and  this  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  right  bronchos  being 
straightcr,  shorter,  and  wider,  than  the 
left ;  so  that  the  air  is  admitted  more 
readily  through  that  tube.  Dr.  Hutchin- 
son's more  recent  researches  have  esta- 
blished the  same  fact,  and  go  to  jirove  that 
the  dilatati<m  of  the  lungs  is  a  gradual 
])r(icess,  and  that  it  will  be  more  or  less 
protracted,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the 
infant. 

These  experiments  would  disprove  the 
observation  of  Dr.  Hunter,  which  he  said 
he  knew  from  experience  to  be  true,  that 
"  if  a  child  makes  but  one  ga'^p,  and  in- 
stantly dies,  the  lungs  will  swim  in  water 
as  readily  as  if  it  had  breathed  longer,  and 
had  been  strangled."  Although  we  cannot 
reconcile  these  two  contradictory  opinions, 
the  discrepancy  fortunately  possesses  no 
influence  praciieally  ;  for  if  any  portion 
of  the  cells  be  dis'ended  with  air,  we  have 
a  positive  indication  either  that  the  child 
has  breathed,  or  that  artificial  inflation 
has  been  practised  :  and,  as  in  ea.ses  of 
disease,  the  lungs  must  be  divided  into  a 
number  of  ])ieces,  and  these  tested  sej)a- 
rately.  If  in  this  inijuiry  we  find  that  the 
right  lung  floats,  while  the  left  sinks,  or 
that  portions  only  of  the  right  float,  we 
may  i)resume  that  an  attemi)t  at  resj)ira- 
tion  has  been  made,  which  has  ceased 
either  from  the  natural  feebleness  of  the 
child,  or  some  violence  ottered  to  it.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  left  should  float 
more  readily  than  the  right,  we  might  i)re- 
sume  such  buoyancy  not  to  be  the  result  of 
natural  inspiration. 

It  is  also  objected,  that  a  child  may 
come  into  the  world  with  animation  sus- 
pended; and  although  it  does  not  breathe, 
may  still  be  alive,  and  in  a  short  space 
may  recover  conii>letely  from  this  state  of 
asjjhyxia.  In  such  aea.se,  jirovided  it  was 
destroyed beforcbreathing had  commenced, 
the  lungs,  containing  no  air,  would  neces- 
sarily sink. 

'I'he  fact  on  which  this  objection  is 
founded  cannot  be  doubted,  though  the 
circumstance  is  comparatively  rare:  but  I 
perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Heck  in  thinking 
it  a  good  rule  to  consider  every  child  who 
has  not  brealhcd  as  stillborn.  (Joverncd 
by  such  a  rule,  any  error  that  may  be  com- 
uiitled    will    ulway.s    be   on    the   side    of 


mercy.  And  I  have  always  thought  it  of 
much  greater  im]iortance  to  point  out  the 
fallacies  that  attach  to  the  old  belief — that 
breathing  alone  will  cause  the  hmgs  tofloat 
—  than  minutely  to  investigate  every  sinsjle 
jjoint  on  which  their  sinking  may  depend. 

From  the  preceding  exiunination  of  the 
hydrostatic  test,  we  may  safely  draw  the 
following  conclusions: — 1st,  That  if  the 
lungs  float,  it  must  be  from  one  of  three 
causes — either  natural  resj)iration,  i)utre- 
faction,  or  artificial  inflation.  2d,  That 
the  mere  floating  is  no  ])roof  of  the  child's 
being  born  alive,  since  the  lungs  may  float 
from  other  causes  besides  respiration. 
3d,  That  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  floating  of  the  lungs  from  putrc- 
factitm  and  that  caused  by  inspiration  ; 
but  difficult  to  distinguish  between  their 
floating  from  natural  respiration  and  arti- 
ficial introduction  of  air  ;  and,  4th,  That, 
with  due  precautions,  the  swimming  of 
the  lungs  may  be  taken  as  a  strong  indica- 
tion that  the  child  has  been  born  alive ; 
although  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  a 
certain  and  sure  test. 

Again,  we  have  seen  from  the  foregoing 
discussion,  that  the  lungs  of  a  still-bom 
child  will  sink  in  water:  but  that  it  is  not 
necessary  the  child  should  be  boni  dead  to 
produce  that  efteet.  The  sinking  of  the 
lungs,  therefore,  must  be  dej)cndent  ciiher 
on  the  child  being  born  still,  or  with  sus- 
pendcdanimation  ; — on  the  respiration  hav- 
ing been  feeble  and  imperfect ; — or  on  some 
disea.se  of  the  lungs,  rendering  them  spe- 
cifically heavier  than  water.  '2d,  As  all 
these  causes  may  produce  the  sinking  of 
the  lungs,  their  not  swimming  is  no  sure 
])roof  of  the  child  being  still-born.  3d, 
15ut  since  we  can  generally  distinguish  be- 
tween their  sinking  from  resj)iration  never 
having  been  iierfornied,  and  from  other 
causes,  we  may  safely  infer,  that  if  due 
precaution  is  taken,  the  sinking  of  the 
lungs  is  a  safe  test  that  the  child  was  still- 
bi)rn  :  and  the  experiment  should  never  be 
omitted. 

/'/ouf^i/e/'jfcsf.— The  uncertainties  which 
surround  the  hydrostatic  test  called  into 
notice  the  (■e!"el)rated  test  of  Professor 
Plouctjuct  of  Tubingen,  which  is  founded 
on  the  diflercnt  quantities  of  blood,  re- 
latively to  the  weight  of  the  body,  which 
the  lungs  contain  before  and  after  breath- 
ing has  eomnienced. 

.So  Um<r  as  the  fd'tus  was  dei)cndent  on 
its  mother  for  the  decarboni/ation  of  its 
blood,  the  circulation  was  carried  on 
through  the  umbilical  vessels  to  the  jda- 
centa,  and  through  other  channels  (the 
ductus  venosus,  ductus  arteriosus,  and 
foram  n  ovale),  peculiar  to  uterine  exis- 
tcTue;  very  little,  therefore,  of  that  fluid 
was  determini  d  to  the  lungs.  .After  sepa- 
ration from  the  parent,  lH»wc»cr,  has  taken 
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place,  and  breathing  has  commenced,  these 
channels  soon  become  impervious,  and  the 
pulmonary  vessels,  previously  in  a  collapsed 
state,  immediately  become  expanded,  and 
adaiit  at  once  a  large  quantity  of  blood. 

Thus,  then,  although  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  lungs  is  lessened  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  air  into  their  cells,  their  absolute 
weight  is  increased  by  the  determinati(m 
of  so  much  blood  to  the  pulmonary  vessels. 
Ploucquet— as  before  noliccd,indeed — from 
his  experiments,  concluded  that  the  abso- 
lute weight  of  the  lungs  was  doubled  after 
breathing-:  thus,  that  during  foetal  exis- 
tence the  lungs  were  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  whole  body  as  I  to  70;  but 
that,  after  breathing  had  been  established, 
they  became  as  1  to  35 ;  and  he  looked 
upon  this  test  as  much  more  safe  and  free 
from  error  than  the  hydrostatic  test,  pro- 
vided the  results  of  future  investigation 
bore  out  his  observations.  Unfortunately, 
however,  this  has  proved  not  to  be  the  case ; 
and  the  repeated  experiments  made  by 
MM.  Chaussiei-,  at  Paris,  and  Schmitt,  at 
Vienna,  have  decided — first,  that  in  an  in- 
fant which  has  not  respired,  there  is  no 
fixed  proportion  between  the  weight  of  the 
lungs  and  of  the  body;  and  secondly,  that 
the  weight  of  the  lungs  themselves  is  not 
uniformly  doubled  after  breathing.  In  one 
instance,  indeed,  M.  Chaussier  found  that 
the  lungs  of  an  infant  which  had  not  re- 
spired bore  a  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
the  body  as  high  as  I  to  2-3 ;  while  the 
lungs  of  another  infant,  which  had  breath- 
ed, were  as  1  to  96 :  and  the  experiments 
of  Hartmann  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the 
proportion  in  weight  of  the  lungs  of  a 
foetus  which  has  not  breathed  is  as  1  to 
59;  and  that  of  another,  which  has  re- 
spired freely,  is  as  1  to  48,—  leaving  an 
average  difference  of  onlyone-fiftli,  instead 
of  one  to  two.  These  results  are  therefore 
conclusive,  and  have  determined  physicians 
to  reject  Ploucquet's  mode  of  inquiry,  as  a 
test  of  still-born  children. 

Even  were  the  method  of  examination 
proposed  by  Ploucquet  decisive  in  regard 
to  healthy  lungs,  disease  might  so  far  in- 
crease their  actual  weight,  as  to  render 
their  proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  body 
much  greater  than  is  natural.  The  pu- 
trefactive process  might  also  have  an  in- 
fluence; and  aggravate  the  natural  diffi- 
culties that  embarrass  us  in  the  investiga- 
tion. 

Thefirst  inspiration. — Another  question  of 
great  interest  and  euriosity  naturally  arises, 
on  considering  the  change  from  the  foetal 
to  respiratory  life — How  does  the  child 
first  breathe  ?  What  causes  it  to  make  the 
primary  efi"ort  at  inspiration  ?  We  are 
in  possession  of  many  speculations  on  this 
subject,  the  chief  of  which  I  shall  briefly 
mention.    Some  of  these  are  founded  ujjou 


mechanical,  others  on  vital  principles; — 
some  of  them  consider  the  foetus  a  mere 
passive  body  in  the  institution  of  the  new 
process ; — some  that  the  commencement 
of  the  function  depends  on  its  own  active 
exertions; — others,  that  it  is  forced  upon 
the  newly-born  animal  by  the  urgency  of 
necessity.  Thus  Pitcairne  supposed  that 
the  air,  by  its  own  graiitii,  forced  itself  into 
the  lungs,  so  as  to  distend  their  cells.  But 
as  the  weight  and  elasticity,  or  resistance, 
of  the  air  are  equal,  there  must  be  the  same 
pressure  on  the  chest  extemall}'  as  on  the 
larynx  when  the  mouth  is  opened.  If  the 
chest  could  be  placed  under  an  air-pump, 
indeed,  and  the  atmosphere  exhausted, 
while  the  mouth  was  left  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  external  air,  we  know  the 
lungs  would  be  distended  mechanically, 
without  any  eff"ort  of  the  infant ;  and  that 
the  same  would  happen  as  well  to  a  dead 
as  a  living  child.  But  so  long  as  the  chest 
is  surrounded  by  the  identical  atmosphere 
externally  as  rushes  into  the  lungs,  such  a 
mechanical  cause  cannot  operate.  This 
objection,  indeed,  was  not  overlooked  by 
Pitcairne  himself;  and  to  account  for  the 
elevation  of  the  ribs,  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
thoracic  cavity,  he  calls  to  his  aid  the  in- 
inexplicable  agency  of  the  "  animal  spirits," 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  the  heathen 
deities  were  conjured  up  by  Homer,  to 
extricate  his  heroes  from  their  difiiculties; 
or,  as  the  genii  and  fairies  are  thrust  upon 
the  scene  in  the  enticing  poetry  of  the 
eastern  romances.  Besides,  you  will  some- 
times remark  in  practice — a  thing  in  itself 
sufficiently  curious — that  the  child  will 
sometimes  attempt  to  breathe  after  the  body 
is  partly  expelled,  while  the  head  is  still 
in  the  vagina,  before  the  mouth  comes  into 
contact  with  the  atmospheric  air  at  all. 
In  cases  of  breech  presentation, — or  those 
which  have  been  made  so  by  the  operation 
of  turning, — I  have  frequently  known  a 
child  make  an  effort  at  inspiration  before 
the  head  was  in  the  world;  nay,  occa-  , 
sionally  before  the  arms  and  shoulders  f 
were  born.  Such  an  effort  is  evidenced  by 
violent  s])asmodic  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm,  abdominal  and  intercostal  mus- 
cles ;  and  is  always  an  indication  of  the 
funis  being  compressed,  and  the  infant 
being  in  danger ; — for  so  long  as  the  cir- 
culation through  the  umbilical  cord  is  un- 
impeded, no  attempt  at  respiration  will  be 
made  until  after  the  whole  body  is  ex- 
pelled. Whenever,  therefore,  this  spas- 
modic action  of  the  muscles  subservient  to 
breathing  is  observed,  the  birth  should  be 
rather  accelerated  for  the  child's  sake, 
although  by  so  doing  the  mother  may  be 
exposed  to  some  degree  of  danger  from 
haemorrhage.  Again:  Swammerdam  con- 
ceived that  there  is  a  space  between  the 
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lun^s  and  the  parictcs  of  the  chest,  filled 
with  aqueous  vapour,  which,  becoming 
condensed  or  expelled  when  the  child  is 
born,  allows  the  air  to  pass  through  the 
trachea,  and  causes  the  lungs  to  be  dis- 
tended. Lister  accounts  for  the  first  in- 
spiration by  the  change  in  the  circulation, 
which  occurs  from  the  closure  of  the  fcetal 
sanguiferous  ducts,  and  the  sudden  deter- 
mination of  such  an  increased  quantity  of 
blood  through  the  pulmonary  arteries. 
And  the  ingenious  and  talented  Dr.  Bos- 
tock  explains  it  upon  mechanical  causes, 
when  he  states  that  "  the  first  degree  of 
expansion  which  is  produced  in  the  lungs 
of  the  newly-born  infant  depends  merely 
upon  the  removal  of  external  pressure, 
which  permits  the  diflVreut  parts  of  the 
trunk  to  assume  their  ordinary  position." 

Among  those  j)hilosophers  who  at- 
tribute the  primary  attempts  at  respira- 
tion to  the  active  exertions  of  the  Jattiis 
itself,  may  be  mentioned  Boerhaave  and 
Bufton,  who  ascribe  them  to  the  strug- 
gles of  the  infant  when  it  leaves  the  ute- 
rus ;  its  muscles  having  been  cramped  un- 
der its  passage  through  the  jjclvis.  But 
Boyle  and  V'esalius  first,  as  ucll  as  Haller 
and  many  other  exi)erimcntalists  since 
their  time,  have  shewn  that  the  lower  ani- 
mals, taken  out  of  the  womb  by  incisions, 
breathe  as  perfectly  on  exposure  tr)  air  as 
if  they  had  been  born  naturally :  and  we 
know  the  same  occurs  in  the  human  sub- 
ject 

The  celebrated  Wytt,  whose  opinions 
long  maintained  an  ascendancy  in  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  schools  of  philo- 
sophy, would  not  allow  that  the  com- 
mencement of  the  respiratory  function 
arises  from  causes  merely  mechanical :  he 
therefore  recurs  to  a  "  sentient  i>rinciple," 
and  sujjjioses  that  the  fa'tus  is  born  with 
a  natural  propensity  or  api)etite  for  air, 
.similar  to  the  .sensations  of  hunger  and 
thirst.  This  appetite,  according  to  ^Vytt, 
throws  certain  muscles  into  action  at  the 
moment  of  birtli,  and  thus  the  blood  is 
sent  in  larger  (luantilies  than  heretofore 
to  the  pulmonary  organs.  And  Haller, 
presuming  tiiat  the  foetus  is  nourished  by 
the  liipior  amnii,  attributes  the  first  effort 
to  the  hiil)it  of  swallowing  which  it  has 
ac(iuired  wiiilein  utero.  Hesupj)oses,  that 
on  its  birth  it  opens  its  mouth  in  search 
of  the  accustomed  Ibod,  and  tliat  air  im- 
mediately rushes  into  the  lungs.  "  Si  ani- 
mal in  utero  dcglutit,"  says  he,  "  si  idem 
nixus  extra  uterum  editus  aircni  invitat  et 
haurit,  crediderim  causam  invintam  esse 
qnare  animal  in  luccm  cditum  respiret. 
t'ibuni  (|ua?rit,  in  quo  natabat,  aerem  in- 
venit,  in  <jucm  se  nunc  deniersit." 

Llliotson  gives  tiic  credit  entirely  to  tlie 
sensation  of  cold  which,  according  to  him, 


the  child  must  exi)ericnce  in  emerging 
from  its  wami  hiding-place.  He  ])resuracs 
that  this  induces  the  diaphragm  and  inter- 
costal muscles  to  contract;  which  very  ac- 
tion produces  incipient  respiration. 

Borelli  and  Soemmering  confound  the 
physical  and  final  causes,  and  content 
themselves  with  resolving  the  question 
simply  into  the  tiecessitij  that  now  exists 
for  the  foetus  performing  for  itself  functions 
which  had  hitherto  been  exercised  on  its 
behalf  by  its  parent  ;  while  Darwin  in- 
fers that  the  same  necessity  is  thrust  upon 
it  by  the  circulation  through  the  umbilical 
cord  being  arrested :  this  producing  an 
uneasy  sensation,  the  whole  muscles  of  the 
body  are  thrown  into  action— among  others 
the  diajihragm  and  intercostals ; — and  tlius, 
to  use  his  own  exprcsion,  "  respiration  is 
discovered." 

Blumenbach  seems  to  attribute  this  fresli 
function  to  various  causes  acting  in  con- 
cert —  namely,  "  the  congestion  of  the 
aorta,  from  the  obstruction  of  the  umbili- 
cal vessels ;  the  danger  of  suffocation  from 
the  cessation  of  those  changes  of  the  blood 
in  regard  to  oxygen  and  carbon,  hitherto 
produced  in  the  placenta ;  the  novel  im- 
pression of  that  element  into  which  the 
child,  hitherto  an  aquatic  being,  is  con- 
veyed; the  cooler  temperature  to  which  it 
is  now  exposed,  and  the  many  new  sti- 
muli w  hich  arc  applied." 

Of  the  foregoing  explanations,  almost 
every  one  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  other. 
The  suffocation  j)roduced  by  the  closure  of 
the  umbilical  vessels,  cannot  occasion  the 
change  in  the  lungs,  because  the  child 
breathes  and  cries  before  the  circulation 
through  the  umbilicus  is  impeded  ;  as  you 
will  have  daily  opjwrtunities  of  witness- 
ing. Neither  can  the  cold  striking  on  the 
surface  of  the  body  stimulate  the  muscles 
to  contract;  since  a  gasp  is  fretjuently  ob- 
served before  any  ^sensation  of  cold  can  be 
experienced.  Nor  can  we  explain  it  on 
the  princijjle  of  the  mouth  being  oi)cned 
in  search  of  the  accustomed  food ;  as  we 
have  sliewn  that  the  foetus  does  not  swal- 
low while  in  utero,  and  is  not  sustained  by 
the  circumambient  fluid.  We  cannot 
well  imagine  a  natural  appetite  for  breath- 
ing; we  cannot  understand  how  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  can  be  suddenly 
removed  from  the  external  surface  of  the 
thorax  ;  and  we  know  there  is  no  space 
filled  witli  aqueous  vajjour  in  the  chest, 
between  tlie  lungs,  and  other  parts. 

Willi  these  difliculties,  then,  surround- 
ing the  commonly-received  opinion.s,  I 
have  always  attempted  to  explain  the  first 
inN])iration  im  the  princijile  of  nervous  ex- 
ciUibility  ;  and  I  supi)osethat  (he  stiuuilus 
of  the  utmosidjcric  air  applied  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  is  the 
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efficient  cause.  We  have  a  good  opportu- 
nity of  observing  the  stimulating  eflccts  of 
the  atmosphere  (and  we  presume  that 
arises  principally  from  the  oxygen  which  it 
contains)  on  irritable  ulcers.  Whenever 
We  take  off  tlie  dressings  from  such  a  sore, 
unless  it  be  thickly  covered  with  pus,  the 
patient  will  generally  complain  of  a  sharp 
pain,  in  consequence  of  the  air  coming 
into  direct  contact  with  the  denuded  sur- 
face. The  same  stimulus,  in  a  mitigated 
degree,  acts  on  the  skin  of  a  newly -born 
foetus,  hitherto  unaccustomed  to  it.  Now 
•we  know  that  the  cutaneous  nerves  com- 
municate most  freely  with  each  other,  and 
that  one  part  of  the  skin  is  supplied  from 
the  same  source  as  the  diaphragm — the 
great  power  employed  in  respiration.  The 
])hrenic  nerve  is  derived  from  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  cervical;  and  filaments 
both  from  the  second  and  third  supply  the 
integuments  of  the  back  part  of  the  head, 
jaw,  shoulder,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
back  and  chest.  Thus,  then,  the  dia- 
])hragm  and  coverings  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  trunk, — parts  remote  in  situation, — 
• — are  connected  by  the  direct  sympathy  of 
nervous  communication ;  and  we  may  easily 
imagine  that  any  stimulus  acting  on  the  cu- 
taneous extremities  of  one  set  of  branches 
ATould  be  propagated  to  the  other  extre- 
mities of  the  same  nerve,  which  ramify  on 

.  the  diaphragm;— the  consequence  of  that 
stimulation  would  be  the  contraction  of 
that  muscle ;  this  contraction  would  cause 
its  descent,  would  enlarge  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  and  admit  the  passage  of  the  air 
into  the  lungs. 

There  are  other  nerves  also  which  may 
participate  in  this  stimulation,  and  contri- 
bute tlieir  share  to  the  production  of  this 
function — such  as  the  portio  dura,  glosso- 
pharyngeus,  par  vagum,  accessory  and 
"  external  respiratory,"  supplying  the  ser- 
ratus  magnus  anticus;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  attribute  it  principally  to  the  agency 
of  the  phrenic.  All  these  nerves  arise 
from  the  same  portion  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row, and  emanating  from  one  centre,  form 
a  perfect  series  or  system  subservient  to 
the  act  of  breathing;  as  clearly  demon- 
strated by  Sir  C.  Bell,  in  his'elaborate 
work  on  the  Nervous  System.  The  same 
justly- celebrated  physiologist  observes, 
that  every  dissector  deserving  (he  name 
of  a  student  of  anatomy,  has"  been  asto- 
nished and  confounded  at  the  display  of 
the  intricate  ramifications  of  those  ner- 
vous branches  which  supply  the  neck, 
throat,  and  chest.  May  not  this  arrange- 
ment be  subservient  to  the  first  respiratory 

impulse  ? 

We  may  presume  that  the  stimulus  ap- 
l^lied  to  the  cutaneous  nerves  is  the  prin- 
iijial   agent,  because   if  the  child  be  born 


covered  with  the  membranes,  although  the 
mouth  be  left  exposed  to  the  air,  it  will 
not  breathe  until  the  membranes  are  torn 
ofl',  and  the  surface  of  its  body  more  or  less 
exposed.  This  fact  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance. Again,  both  Buffon  and  Haller 
have  proved,  that  if  an  animal  be'expelled 
into  warm  water  immediately  from  the 
uterus,  although  it  lives  for  a  considerable 
time,  no  attempt  at  respiration  is  made 
until  it  is  removed  from  its  bath,  and 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  air. 
Another  circumstance  confirming  this  opi- 
nion is,  that  stronger  stimulants  than  the 
atmospheric  air  are  sometimes  required  to 
cause  the  diaphragm  to  descend.  Spirit  is 
that  most  usually  resorted  to.  One  of  the 
most  common  and  efficient  means  of  re- 
storing a  child  apparently  still-born,  is  to 
rub  a  little  spirit  over  the  back,  shoulders, 
chest,  and  neck  ;  and  this  stronger  stimu- 
lus producing  an  efl'eet  upon  the  extremities 
of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  which  were  insen- 
sible to  the  impression  of  the  atmospheric 
air,  the  di.aphragm  acts,  and  respiration  is 
established. 

That  excitement  on  the  surface  alone 
will  cause  inspiration,  has  been  fully  proved 
by  Beclard  and  others,  who,  on  mechani- 
cally irritating  the  skin  of  foetal  kittens, 
still  enclosed  in  their  membranes,  found 
efforts  at  breathing  occur  whenever  the 
stimulus  was  applied. 

The  sudden  sob  produced  on  dashing 
cold  water  over  the  neck  and  chest  of  a 
girl  under  an  hysterical  faint,  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  close  sympathy  that  exists 
between  the  cutaneous  nerves  ramifying 
over  this  part  of  the  body  particularly,  and 
those  supplying  the  diaphragm;  and  on 
plunging  into  a  cold  bath,  it  is  evidently 
the  impression  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
person  that  occasions  the  violent  action  in 
that  muscle. 

Lastly,  we  often  find  that  a  child  is  born 
somewhat  in  a  state  of  coma,  probably 
produced  by  the  compression  of  its  brain 
during  its  passage  through  the  pelvis; 
when  it  lies  without  any  attempt  at  inspi- 
ration. Under  such  a  state  of  suspended 
animation  its  nervous  energy  may  be  often 
roused  by  giving  it  two  or  three  smart 
slaps  on  its  back,  chest,  and  buttocks ;  it 
is  then  prepared  to  receive  the  impression 
of  the  atmospheric  air,  and  it  consequently 
moves  and  breathes.  All  these  circum- 
stances seem  to  prove  that  it  is  upon  the 
principle  of  nervous  excitability  we  are 
to  explain  the  first  attempt  at  respiration 
which  the  child  makes. 
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ON 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVES  OF 
THE  HEAD. 

Delivered  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 

By  Sir  Charles  Bell. 


Gentlemen, — Wise  men  pursue  some  de- 
termined object.  I  may  have  erred  in  hav- 
ing; more  than  one.  I  confess  that  it  has 
been  my  desire  to  combine  tlic  ]>hih>so](hv 
of  the  profession  with  the  practice  of  it, 
because  I  believe  them  to  be  neeessarv'  to 
each  other,  and  both  to  the  true  respecta- 
bility of  the  individual.  Is  it  not  strangle 
that  the  ))rejudice  of  society  should  run 
against  this  association  of  objects,  so  na- 
tural and  so  just .'  But  I  have  felt  that  it 
does;  for  on  each  occasion  that  has  joined 
my  name  with  science,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  double  my  attention  to  practice — 
as  the  vulfi^dr  expression  is,  to  work  double 
tides  or  lose  all,  by  losingf  that  indepen- 
dence which  cannot  be  better  attained 
than  through  the  practice  of  a  profession 
like  ours.  I  know  that  I  address  some 
who  are  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  the  higher 
parts  of  anatomy — of  physiology.  Let 
them  take  care  to  preserve  that  just  ba- 
lance which  shall  keep  their  minds  capa- 
ble of  subtle  inquiries,  while  their  efforts 
are  usefully  directed  by  what  they  see  of 
disea.se;  for  all  real  improvements  in  our 
science  are  suggested  by  the  occurrences  of 
practice. 

You  have  asked  me  to  give  some  obser- 
vations on  these  cases  of  diseased  nerves. 
I  will  not  say  that  I  have  any  serious  dif- 
ficulties in  acceding  to  this;  yet  there  is 
some  delicacy  required,  arising  from  the 
place  in  which  we  are  asscml)led ;  for  I 
must  say  nothing  which  will  impede  the 
work  of  charity. 

'i'he  effect  t>f  printing  and  reprinting 
averments,  unsubstantiated  from  the  l)e- 
ginning,  is  like  story- telling.  The  motive 
with  whidi  they  have  been  made— whether 
in  diversion,  mere  merriment,  or  folly — 
whether  in  pique,  or  passion,  or  mistake — 
is  forgotten,  and,  like  a  frequentlyrejieatcd 
stor)',  they  take  the  semblance  of  truth. 

I  remember  very  early  in  life  to  have 
been  taken  to  visit  an  old  gentleman — 
such  a  one  as  you  will  never  see  now,  un- 
less on  the  stage;  he  had  the  true  stjuare- 
toed  shoes;  his  coat  had  square  skirts  and 
large  sleeves,  with  a  bit  of  lace;  it  had  no 
collar,  and  a  flowing  wig  hung  down  ujion 
his  breast.  Thuugh  in  his  dotaife,  he  was 
to  us  young  folks  a  wonder  and  an  admi- 
ration ;  besides  that,  he  u;ls  a  story-teller, 
and    had    taught    himself    to    believe    the 


wonders  which  he  told.  Among  other 
things  it  pleased  him  to  boast  of  his  eves. 
He  said,  that  in  his  youth  he  could  ea'teli 
a  flea  by  the  hair  of  its  back  ;  and  in  sav- 
ing this,  he  would  bring  the  edges  of  liis 
thumb  nails  together,  "  sharpen  up  his 
brows  —  like  an  old  tailor  at  his  needle's 
eye,"  and  look  keen  and  animated,  as  if 
the  insect  were  held  struggling.  His 
friends  hung  their  heads;  but  we  boys 
eared  not  how  much  the  <dd  man  migjit 
make  a  fool  of  him.self  With  this  moral 
picture  I  shall  proceed  to  my  subject, 
hoping  that  some  statements  connected 
with  it,  though  groundless,  are  believed  bv 
the  writer. 

There  is  one  good  that  has  resulted  to 
me  from  your  request  to  look  over  these 
cases— viz.  I  have  had  my  attention  called 
to  an  excellent  lecture  by  my  colleague. 
Dr.  Watson,  upon  diseases  of  the  portio 
dura  and  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves*;  and  I 
recommend  you  to  peruse  it  again,  for  it 
stands  distinguished  from  all  the  papers 
which  have  been  written  on  this  subject, 
because  the  observations  have  been  ground- 
ed on  correct  anatomy.  Having  referred 
to  it,  my  duty  is  almost  performed ;  but  I 
think  that  it  may  be  agreeable  to  you,  in 
addition  to  having  Dr.  Watson's  i)aper,  to 
hear  the  train  of  reasoning,  and  succession 
of  observations,  by  which  I  was  enabled, 
at  last,  to  come  to  the  conclusions  that  I 
arrived  at,  on  the  functions  of  these  nerves. 
When  I  lectured  upon  anatomy,  I  de- 
voted three  weeks  to  the  demonstration  of 
the  nervous  system  ;  and  I  very  well  recol- 
lect, on  one  occasion,  having  had  a  dissec- 
tion before  me,  in  which  the  nerves  of  the 
face,  neck,  and  thorax,  were  exhibited,  in 
all  their  apparent  confusion  ;  but  tlie  order 
and  regularity  of  which  you  are  now  per- 
fectly acquainted  with :  having  given  the 
lecture,  I  went  in  the  evening  to  the  coun- 
try ;  and  still  reflecting  upon  the  apparent 
confusion — the  seeming  irregularity — I 
said,  there  must  be  system  here.  Regard- 
ing the  dissection  with  the  principles  in 
my  mind  which  I  had  long  before  laid 
down,  I  took  two  sheets  of  letter-paper, 
and  drew  plans  of  the  regular  and  irregular 
nerves.  'i'he  class-drawings  from  these 
first  sketches  have,  of  course,  long  been 
worn  out  by  use;  but  here  [referring  to 
thcmj  are  copies  of  them,  the  f<(urth,  I 
may  say,  which  have  been  made,  and 
whieh  I  have  liorrowed  from  the  [,on<lon 
I'niversity.  This  jdan,  contiuning  the 
fifth  pair  and  the  thirty  spinal  nerves, 
[presenting  it]  represents  wliat  I  terme<l 
the  regular  nerves;  and  this  [exiiibiting  it  J 
the  irrr<iular,  superadded,  or  resinnilorii 
nerves;  separating   them  altogether  from 


*  I'liiN  lecture  will  be  fouud  in  our  i:!th  rolume, 
J.agc  .W8. 
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the  sympathetic  system.  Now  when  I 
l>lacc(i  the  nerves  inehuled  in  the  one  plan 
over  the  other,  the  third  over  the  second, 
and  the  second  over  the  first,  my  pupils  un- 
derstood perfectly  well  the  nature  of  the 
seeming  confusion  and  irregularity  of  the 
nerves  on  the  side  of  the  neck  and  thorax. 
I  take  one  of  these  drawings  away,  and  I 
say,  here  you  have  all  the  nerves  of  the 
s]>ine  regular.  Why  are  they  regular  ? 
Because  their  origins  are  regular.  And 
why  are  the  ten  nerves  of  the  head,  accord- 
ing to  Willi'i,  irregular  ?  Because  their 
origins  are  irregular.  The  columns  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  I  said,  being  regular,  the 
roots  are  regular,  and  every  one  spinal 
nerve  is  like  another.  The  parts  from 
which  the  nerves  proceed  in  the  brain  are 
wrapt  up  together,  presenting  irregularity 
of  the  surface ;  and  because  the  tracts  of 
nervous  matter  are  not  expanded  and  re- 
gular, the  nerves  come  oflf  singly,  with  dif- 
ferent powers  or  properties. 

Long  before  this  (1811)  I  wrote  a  little 
book,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  my  friends, 
and  had  it  printed  and  distributed ;  it  con- 
tained (excuse  me  in  saying  it)  this  great 
principle — that  a  nerve,  whatever  its  na- 
ture may  be,  cannot  perform  two  func- 
tions at  once ;  it  cannot  convey  sensation 
inwards  to  the  sensorium,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  it  carries  outwards  a  mandate  of 
the  will  to  the  muscles,  whether  it  be 
through  the  means  of  a  fluid,  or  an  ether, 
or  a  vibration,  or  what  you  will,  that  it 
performs  its  function.  Two  vibrations 
cannot  ran  counter  through  the  same  fibre, 
and  at  the  same  instant;  two  undulations 
cannot  go  in  diiferent  directions  through 
the  same  tube  at  the  same  moment;  and 
therefore  I  conceived  that  the  nerves  must 
be  different  in  their  kind.  This  led  me  to 
experiment  upon  the  nerves  of  the  spine  ; 
for  I  said,  where  shall  I  be  able  to  find  a 
nerre  with  the  roots  separated  ?  Where 
shall  I  be  able  to  distinguish  the  proper- 
ties of  a  compound  nerve  ?  By  experi- 
menting upon  the  separate  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves.  So,  then,  taking  a  fine  in- 
strument, the  p  int  of  a  needle,  and  draw- 
ing it  first  along  one  set  of  roots,  and  then 
along  another,  I  found  that  as  I  touched 
one  set — the  anterior  roots  — it  was  like 
touching  the  key  of  a  pianoforte — all  the 
cords,  as  it  were,  the  muscles,  were  in  vi- 
bration ;  and  when  I  touched  the  other, 
there  was  pain  and  struggling.  That 
would  not  do ;  the  animal  being  alive  to 
sensation,  there  was  confusion  here ;  and 
therefore  I  struck  the  animal  on  the  head, 
and  then  I  made  my  experiments  clearly: 
by  which  it  was  shewn,  that  the  roots  of 
these  nerves  were  of  diflerent  qualities,  one 
obviously  bestowing  motion  ;  and,  by  infer- 
ence, the  other  bestowing  sensihility. 

Now  see  the  course  which  I  took.  Hav- 
ijig  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  roots 


of  the  spinal  nerves  were  double,  in  order 
that  each  might  have  a  double  function,  I 
said — How  is  the  head  supplied?  Is  there 
any  nerve  in  the  head  that  has  a  resem- 
blance to  the  nerves  of  the  spine  ?  Let  us 
see  what  is  the  character  of  the  nerves  of 
the  spine.  I  found,  on  minute  inquiry 
into  the  distinctions  of  the  two  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerve,  that  one  had  a  ganglion  and 
the  other  not.  Then,  going  up  to  the 
head,  I  said — What  nerve  of  the  head  has 
a  ganglion  ?  The  fifth  has  a  ganglion. 
We  have  the  best  authority, — not  that  of 
name,  but  anatomical  authority, — for  as- 
serting that  there  is  in  the  head  a  nerve, 
having,  like  the  spinal  nerves,  a  double 
root,  and  a  ganglion  upon  one  of  these 
roots.  See,  then,  how  obviously  the  road 
is  before  us,  when  this  point  is  ascertained. 
Now  the  function  of  the  posterior  root  of 
the  spinal  nerve;  or  that  which  did  not  ex- 
cite motion  when  irritated,  may  be  dis- 
closed to  us  by  taking  the  fifth  pair  as  a 
nerve  of  the  same  class.  Experiments 
were  made  upon  the  three  branches  of  the 
fifth  pair  in  the  face ;  and  what  was  in- 
complete in  the  experiments  upon  the 
spinal  nerves,  was  made  perfectly  clear  by 
them.  It  was  established,  that  branches 
proceeding  from  a  ganglion,  in  all  respects 
the  same  in  structure  as  the  ganglions  of 
the  spinal  nerves,  were  the  only  nerves 
which  bestowed  sensibility  on  the  head. 

It  has  been  said, — and  it  has  been  re- 
peated and  repeated  so  often  that  I  hope 
and  wish,  if  I  do  not  perfectly  credit  it, 
that  from  the  effect  of  repetition,  these 
parties,  like  the  old  gentleman  with  the 
flea,  believe  what  they  assert, — that  I  gave 
it  out  that  sensation  and  motion  belonged 
to  the  anterior  roots.  How  cmild  that 
be  ?  The  principle  upon  which  I  pro- 
ceeded,— the  idea  which  I  entertained  for 
many  years,  that  which  forced  me  on  to 
all  these  experiments, — was,  that  one  fila- 
ment could  perform  only  one  function : 
and  for  me  to  say  that  the  anterior  roots 
performed  two  functions,  was  just  giving 
the  whole  matter  up.  It  has  been  my  mis- 
fortune to  put  all  these  things  down  in  a 
large,  heavy,  dear  book  :  were  it  generally 
read,  which  I  learn  from  my  bookseller  it 
is  not,  I  should  have  no  occasion,  at  any 
time,  to  vindicate  the  originality  or  cor. 
rectness  of  my  observations. 

When  M.  Magendie  took  up  this  sub- 
ject, he  had  in  his  hands  my  original 
paper,  in  which  the  classification  of  the 
nerves,  and  the  principles  on  which  that 
classification  is  founded, — "that  nerves 
arising  from  distinct  roots  are  endowed 
with  distinct  functions," — are  all  stated. 
He  had  copies  of  these  plans  which  are 
now  hung  up  beside  me.  The  experi- 
ments uj)on  the  fifth  nerve,  which  are  de- 
tailed in  that  paper,  and  which  were  sug- 
gested to  me  by  my  previous  experiments 
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upon  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  were 
repeated  before  him  in  Paris  by  3Ir.  Jolin 
Shaw,  who  bad  on  various  occasions  made 
the  experiments  upon  the  spinal  nerves 
before  my  pupils  in  Great  Windmill 
street,  previous  to  visitinp;  Paris.  U'hen 
M.  Magendic  performed  the  exi)crinicnts 
upon  the  spinal  nerves,  I  saw  tliat  lie  went 
a  great  deal  too  far — farther  than  he  was 
entitled  to  go  by  his  premises.  I  saw  that 
he  was  stating  what  he  could  not  state  from 
experiments,  l)ccause  his  experinienls  were 
the  same  as  mine.  I  had  made  out  ])art 
of  the  subject — viz.  that  which  related  to 
the  functions  of  the  posterior  roots, — by 
inference,  and  then  confirmed  the  whole 
by  the  decisive  exneriments  upon  the  hflh 
l)air.  He  i)retended  to  make  the  thing 
clear  by  experiments  u))on  those  nerves 
which  I  had  puzzled  at  in  vain,  in  order 
to  make  clear  by  the  very  same  experi- 
ments. Then,  at  an  after  period,  he  stated 
that  the  anterior  roots  had  both  sensibi- 
lity and  motion ;  and  that  the  posterior 
roots  had  both  sensation  and  motion ! 
There  the  wliole  is  given  up:  sujipose  that 
to  bo  the  case,  and  y<ni  have  all  in  confu- 
sion. The  })rinciple  is  forgotten,  which 
is,  that  one  filament  of  a  nerve  cannot 
l)erform  two  ofliccs  which  imply  an  influ- 
ence conveyed  in  opjjosite  directions. 

Now  the  matter  stands  Ijeauti fully  dis- 
tinct in  regard  to  the  spinal  nerves;  and 
it  is  much  better  tiuit  it  should  come 
from  another  than  from  me.  M.  Miiller 
has  shewn  that  31.  i\Iagendie  could  not 
draw  his  conclusions,  as  to  both  sets  of 
roots  bestowing  the  j)ower  of  motion  and 
sensation,  fnmi  experiments.  He  has  re- 
peated the  experiments  with  the  utmost 
care,  insulating  the  distinct  roots,  and  ob- 
serving the  effects  when  they  are  variously 
irritated.  He  has  shewn  that  by  experi- 
menting ujjon  frogs,  the  conclusi<ujs  wliich 
I  had  announced  arc  confirmed  in  a  man- 
ner which  admits  of  no  <)uesti<in  or  doubt ; 
and  that  one  root — tiic  anterior  — is  for 
moti<m  alone,  and  the  posterior  for  sensa- 
tion alone. 

It  is  asserted  to  have  been  my  opinion, 
tliat  the  instinctive  motions  of  the  face 
were  alone  influenced  by  tlie  jxirtio  dura. 
See  how  this  matter  stands.  In  the  first 
pajjer  that  I  gave  to  the  public  in  the 
Koyal  Society's  Transactions,  tiie  fifth 
nerve  of  the  head  was  described  a.s  tlie 
S]>inal  nerve  of  the  head,  as  tluit  nerve 
which  had  two  roots,  and  a  ganglion  ujjon 
one  of  tliem, — one  root  which  gave  mo- 
tion, and  one  which  gave  sensibility. 
^^'bat  motion  >  The  motion  of  mds/iVH/iO/i  ; 
that  motion  wliich  is  common  to  all  ani- 
nnils  that  live.  'I'berc  is  no  creature  that 
has  a  month,  and  feeds,  l)Ut  lias  the  fifth 
nervi' — that  is  to  say,  a  iiiTVe  to  fid  with, 
and  a  iier»e  to  feed  with, — the  inaiiductory 
nerve,  a  nerve  for  the  motion  of  the  jaws 


in  feeding,  and  for  the  sensibility  ncees.sary 
to  feeding.     That  was  the  first  idea  that        * 
was  presented  in  the  paper,  and  the  .same 
idea  prevails   through   the    whole  of  this 
system. 

Then  comes  the  question.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  there  being  a  distinct  nene  of 
motion  in  the  face,  the  portio  dura  of  the 
seventh,  the  facial  nerve,  the  lesser  sympa- 
thetic, as  it  used  to  be  called  ?  ^^  hat  is 
the  meaning  of  every  cavity  within  the 
head,  and  every  surface  without  the  head, 
being  sup])lied  with  the  fiftli,and  yet  there 
comes  another  nerve?  Here  is  the  fifth 
spreading  to  all  jiarts  of  the  head,  yet  it 
bestows  motion  only  on  a  limited  class  of 
muscles — those  engiiged  in  mastication — 
the  muscles  of  the  jaws.  The  portio  dura 
courses  close  by  the  pterygoid,  and,  for 
many  inches,  directly  over  the  masseter  and 
temporal  muscles  ;  yet  no  anatomist,  how. 
ever  minute  a  dissector,  ever  traced  the 
smallest  twig  from  it  into  these  muscles. 
This  is  not  like  a  thing  of  mere  chance, 
but  evinces  some  design.  What  is  the  use 
of  that  other  nerve  sent  in  addition  to  the 
fifth  ?  I\Iy  experiments  jiroved  the  ])ortio 
dura  to  be  the  nerve  of  motion  to  all  the 
muscles  of  the  side  of  the  face,  with  the 
exception  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  ; — 
that  it  was  the  only  nerve  which  controlled 
the  motions  of  the  forehead,  of  the  eyelids, 
of  the  nostrils;  with  regard  to  the  lips,  I 
was  led  into  a  mistake  in  my  first  experi- 
ments,whicli  3Iagendie  corrected.  1  thought 
that  the  lips,  besides  obtaining  tiie  power 
of  motion  jirincipally  from  the  branches  of 
the  portio  dura,  were  also,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, under  the  control  of  branches  \nn- 
longed  from  the  motor  root  of  the  fifth 
pair:  and  this  I  conceived  was  fiir  the 
purpose  of  associating  the  lijis  and  the 
cheeks  in  the  eombinccl  actions  of  mastica- 
tion. I  was  in  error  as  to  the  jiarticiilar 
branch  which  is  so  jirolonged  to  the  checks 
— an  error  into  which  I  should  not  have 
fallen,  had  1  examined  with  more  care, 
before  my  first  cxjieriments,  the  anatomy 
of  tlic  roots  of  the  fifth  jiair,  as  it  is  given 
in  several  of  the  best  (ieriuan  authors; 
but  by  subsequent  iinpiiries,  I  did  find 
that  a  iier\»-,  coming  distin<  tly  from  the 
motor  root  of  the  fifth,  was  distriiuited  to 
the  angle  of  the  moutii.  It  is  stated  that 
I  called  the  portio  dura  the  insiinctiiv 
nerve.  I  do  not  know  wliat  is  meant  by 
instinctive  nerve:  the  word  is,  I  believe, 
not  once  used  in  all  my  jiajiers  upon  the 
nerves.  I  traccil  the  portio  dura  back- 
wards to  its  origin  :  I  saw  that  it  neither 
came  like  the  anterior  root  of  a  sj)inal 
nerve,  nor  the  posterior  root.  1  found  a 
class  of  nerves  arising  in  the  same  line; 
and  so  1  made  out  this  jtlan  of  the  irregu- 
lar  or  siipera<l<led  nerves.  They  go  to  the 
eye,  the  noNtril,  the  tongue,  the  throat,  the 
larynx,  tlie  trachea,   the  lungs,  the  oeso- 
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pliagus,  the  stomach,  the  muscles  that  raise 
the  shoulders,  the  diaphragm,  the  serrati. 
Having  made  that  out,  what  is  the  couclu- 
sion  ?  That  they  are  respiratory  nerves; 
nerves  which  are  going  from  one  source — 
the  source  of  active  respiration — to  all  the 
parts  necessarily  combined  in  the  act  of 
respiration.  That  was  my  original  idea, 
and  the  impression  has  never  been  changed. 

PARALYSIS  OF  THE  LEFT  PORTIO  DURA. 

A  young  female,  now  a  patient  of  the 
hospital,  is  the  subject  of  this  affection. 
The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  observer 
is  tlie  great  want  of  expression,  the  un- 
mcaningness  of  the  look.  I  shall  read  the 
case  through,  and  then  comment  on  those 
parts  which  appear  deserving  of  observa- 
tion. "  The  patient  is  unable  to  move  the 
muscles  of  the  left  side  of  the  face  ;  she  is 
unable  to  frown,  or  close  the  eye-lid ;  the 
eye  of  the  affected  side  is  more  prominent 
than  the  other;  the  sense  of  smell  is  per- 
fect on  this  side ;  there  is  no  deafness,  nor 
alteration  in  taste  or  vision.  When  she 
attempts  to  blow,  the  left  cheek  flaps 
loosely;  the  mouth  is  accordingly  drawn 
to  the  right  side.  There  is  no  want  of 
sensation  in  any  part,  and  the  muscles  of 
mastication  act  equally  on  either  side. 
The  uvula  appears  relaxed ;  sometimes 
hanging  to  one  side.  These  symptoms 
came  on  during  the  night,  a  week  ago ; 
but  the  patient  was  not  sensible  of  her  con- 
dition until  told  of  it.  She  is  deriving 
benefit  from  leeches  and  blisters  behind 
the  ear,  and  mild  mercurials." 

This  is  a  common  case  —paralysis  of  the 
portio  dura.  The  first  thing  that  strikes 
you  in  the  case,  is  the  unmeaning  look. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  all  the  expres- 
sions of  passion,  whether  in  the  body  or 
the  face,  dejjend  upon  the  nerves  of  respi- 
ration. The  next  thing  that  I  notice  here, 
is  the  projection  of  the  eye,  which  occurs 
in  all  these  cases ;  and  we  will  jjause  upon 
it.  Why  should  there  be  a  projection  of 
the  eye?  The  act  of  respii-ation,  as  you 
contemplate  it,  belongs  to  the  higher  ani- 
mals. The  function  of  decarbonization 
may  be  performed  in  different  ways.  In 
animals  which  breathe  by  means  of  a  tho- 
rax, it  is  by  the  dilatation  of  the  lungs. 
In  man,  other  functions  are  superadded  to 
it,  or  rather  performed  through  the  means 
of  it :  such  as  the  act  of  smelling,  cough- 
ing, sneezing ;  actions  which  become  ne- 
cessary, from  the  very  com])lication  of  the 
tubes  through  which  the  air  must  be 
drawn.  You  naturally  ask,  what  has  the 
eye  to  do  with  respiration  ?  Supjiosethat 
you  are  coughing  or  sneezing — suppose 
that  you  are  exerting  yourselves  with  great 
power,  or  doing  any  thing  which  shall  pro- 
duce an  impulse  of  blood  to  the  eye,  as  in 
vomiting — the  eye  will  suffer,  unless  it  be 
protected  ;  and  nature  is  solicitous  to  pro- 


tect it.  How  does  she  do  it  ?  By  extend- 
ing the  respiratory  nerves  to  the  muscles 
of  the  eyelids,  giving  them  an  action  syn- 
chronous, or  corresponding  exactly  with 
the  act  of  respiration.  If,  for  example, 
you  sneeze  or  cough  violently,  you  know 
that  you  have  sparks  of  fire  before  the  eye. 
Now  it  has  been  imagined  that  these 
sparks  arose  from  blood  being  driven  into 
the  retina.  No  such  thing ;  it  is  the  cor- 
responding action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
eye  with  the  act  of  sneezing ;  for  it  is  in- 
tended by  nature,  that  the  moment  you 
produce  an  impulse  of  blood  towards  the 
eye,  the  eyelids  should  become  firm  and 
tense  over  the  organ,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
blood  passing  into  the  eye  to  the  injury  of 
its  delicate  partr.  The  experiment  is  ex- 
ceedingly simp'e  by  which  this  is  proved. 
If,  in  the  dark,  you  open  the  eyelids  with 
your  fingers  at  the  moment  that  you  sneeze, 
there  is  no  spark  of  fire;  the  spark  arises 
from  the  sudden  action  of  these  muscles  at 
the  very  m  oment  that  the  impulse  takesplace 
within;  the  compression  affects  the  retina 
just  as  when  you  pat  upon  the  eyeball  with 
the  finger.  In  this  woman  the  eye  projects 
because  these  muscles  of  the  eyelids  have 
lost  their  tone — have  lost  that  property 
which  they  have  received  from  the  portio- 
dura.  The  eye-ball,  in  its  natural  con- 
dition, is  held  suspended,  and  duly  sup- 
ported, between  the  muscles  of  the  eyelids 
and  the  muscles  in  the  orbit:  the  former 
failing  in  their  proportion  of  action,  there 
is  a  fulness  perceptible  from  a  certain  pro- 
trusion of  the  eye-ball. 

Now  the  portio  dura  is  the  respiratory 
nerve  of  the  face — that  nerve  by  which 
there  is  a  combination  of  action,  not  only 
between  the  features,  but  between- the  face 
and  other  parts  which  are  associated  in 
respiration;  whether  that  be  simple  breath- 
ing or  the  employment  of  the  act  of 
breathing  in  speaking,  smelling,  sucking, 
swallowing,  coughing,  sneezing,  or  ex- 
pression. Many  of  you  have,  unfortunately, 
the  opportunity  here  of  observing  a  person 
dying.  If  you  have  watched  the  sad  scene, 
you  must  have  noticed  that  the  sense  is 
departing— that  the  power  of  motion  is 
going— tJiat  sensibility  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion are  at  last  quite  lost ;  but  that  the  pa- 
tient i-espires  violently,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  the  chest  is  heaved  up  with 
great  2>ower,  the  muscles  of  the  neck  are 
drawn  convulsively,  the  nostrils  are  ex- 
])anded,  and  the  cheeks  and  lips  twitched. 
Thus  there  is  an  action  going  on,  through 
the  influence  of  this  class  of  nerves,  after 
sense  and  motion  are  dead  :  it  is  the  last 
system,  or  they  are  the  last  parts  to  die. 
Even  at  length,  when  the  breath  is  drawn 
irregularly  and  at  long  intervals,  and  when 
it  finally  stops,  the  last  act  of  life  is  a 
twitching  of  the  check — a  twitching  of  the 
neck   and   of  the   lips.     The  last  motion 
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th.at  you  see  in  the  almost  dead  body,  is 
the  action  through  this  nerve. 

I  remember  very  well,  many  years  ac^o, 
when  these  ideas  on  the  nervous  system 
lirst  oecurred  to  me,  that  I  took  the  oj«i)or- 
tunity  of  explaining  them  to  a  great  phi- 
losopher (Dr.  Young),  who  was  respeeted 
as  a  man  of  almost  universal  information 
and  great  intelligence.  I  took  to  him  the 
class  drawings  from  which  these  are  co- 
l>ies.  Capt.  Katcr,  who  was  present,  was 
very  desirous  to  understand  the  whole  doe- 
trine.  I  began  by  saying,  "  The  respira- 
tory nerves  of  the  face."  Dr.  Young  was  in 
bad  lic;Jth,  and  irritable.  He  said,  ".Who 
ever  heard  of  respiration  of  the  face  ? — 
that  will  never  do."  He  would  not  hear 
of  the  idea  of  respiration  of  the  face.  No 
wonder ;  as  a  chemical  philosoplier,  he 
had  only  been  accustomed  to  think  of  re- 
spiration as  c(mneeted  with  the  great  func- 
tion of  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood.  It 
was  a  new  idea  to  him  to  think  of  the  act 
of  respiration  as  connected  with  the  face; 
so  that  I  had  to  explain  to  him,  that  if 
the  chest  acted  by  itself,  the  whole  of  the 
tubes  by  which  the  air  entered  would  be 
collapsed — drawn  together;  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  velum  and  pharynx, 
and  the  chink  of  the  glottis  and  the  nos- 
trils, should  be  expanded  in  proportion  as 
the  air  was  drawn  in.  I  said,  unless  these 
nerves  g()  to  the  nostrils,  to  the  pharynx, 
and  to  the  larynx,  you  could  not  breathe ; 
because  there  would  be  no  exjiansion  of 
these  tubes,  by  which  the  air  is  drawn  in, 
]>rop()rtir)nably  to  the  motion  of  the  tho- 
rax. You  will  understand  what  I  mean  : 
that  it  is  necessary  to  the  inflation  of  the 
lungs  that  all  the  tubes  leading  to  the 
lungs  should  sufter  a  dilataticm,  or  at  least 
be  so  stiffened  by  the  action  of  their  mus- 
cles as  not  to  eollajjse.  In  many  ca.ses 
similar  to  that  which  I  have  read  to  you, 
when  I  have  made  the  person  close  the 
mouth  and  draw  in  the  breath  by  the  nos- 
trils, the  nostril  on  the  afl'ccted  side  has 
collapsed  J  and  were  this  universal  t<>  all 
the  ojjenings,  and  more  esjjecially  to  the 
glottis,  you  can  easily  conceive  that  the 
patient  would  be  suffocated.  That  is 
what  I  mean  by  saying  that  the  act  of  re- 
spiration belongs  to  the  lips  and  nostrils, 
to  the  throat,  to  the  larynx  and  i)harynx, 
a-s  well  as  to  the  lungs  ;  that  there  is  a  re- 
spiratory nerve  to  the  face.  I  remember 
another  instance,  and  a  very  curious  one, 
too,  as  marking  the  necessary  extent  of 
the  emnbinatioii  of  parts  in  respiration. 
A  young  gentleman  went  up  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  order  to  pa.ss.  He  was 
examined  by  my  excellent  friend,  l\Ir. 
Abernethy  ;  who  was  then  in  all  his  vigour 
of  mind,  but  who  was  ever  a  little  sarcas- 
tic. He  asked  this  young  man  to  tell  him 
the  ])arts    that    combined    in    the    act    of 


breathing ;  and  when  he  had  enumerated 
the  common  parts,  he  added,  •'  the  mus- 
cles of  the  perineum."  At  which  Mr. 
Abernethy  sneered,  and  repeated,  "  Peri- 
neum! what  lias  that  to  do  with  it.'"  3Iy 
young  friend  proceeded  to  explain,  that 
although,  in  the  common  act  of  respira- 
tion, the  muscles  there  were  not  e<meern- 
cd,  yet  that  in  all  violent  excitements  of 
respiration,  such  as  in  coughing,  su'c/ing, 
and  straining,  he  had  been  taught  (and, 
he  believed,  correctly)  that  unless  there 
were  a  combined  action  there,  the  parts 
would  be  protruded  ;  that  unless  the  mus- 
cular parts  at  the  ojJtning  of  the  pelvis 
were  in  correspondence  with  the  dia- 
phragm, there  could  be  no  protection  of 
the  viscera,  but  a  ])rotrusion  of  it.  He 
added,  "  I  am  sensible  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding action  every  time  I  cough  or 
sneeze."  3Iy  young  friend  was  correct ; 
and  here  is  another  instance  shewing  us 
that  nature  is  kind  and  careful  in  binding 
the  parts  together  through  the  nerves,  so 
that  every  j)art  is  supported  and  proteetc<l. 
However,  you  may  learn  from  this  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  give  a  new  idea  to  an  old 
gentleman — even  to  one  who,  in  his  ear- 
lier life,  was  f(iremost  in  the  pursuit  of 
novelty— and  that  it  is  better  to  keep  to 
old  theories  when  you  go  to  the  College  of 
Surgeons. 

To  return  to  the  case  before  us,  it  is 
stated  that  the  sense  of  smelling  is  perfect. 
Now  there  is  a  relation  here,  anil  a  very 
curious  one.  The  act  of  smelling  is  not 
simjily  the  exposure  of  the  odoriferou.s 
particles  floating  in  the  atmosphere  to  the 
olfactory  nerve;  but  they  must  rush  with  a 
certain  vir)lence  over  it.  There  is  a  sort  of 
double  or  internal  nostril ;  and  a  change  is 
produced  in  theligureof  the  passage  when 
you  l)reathe  simply  and  when  you  smell. 
This  configuration  of  the  tube  is  that 
which,  in  the  act  of  taking  snufT,  gives 
force  to  the  stream  of  air  upwards.  If  a 
man  were  putting  his  nose  to  his  snuff- 
box, and  simply  breathing,  you  know 
what  would  be  "the  effect— all  the  snuff 
W(»uld  go  into  the  throat ;  but  when  he 
snuffs  with  the  nostril  it  goes  upwards, 
stimulates  the  higher  part  of  the  sehneide- 
rian  membrane,  and  does  not  go  baek- 
wanls.  Thus  you  see  the  difference  be- 
tween drawing  the  air  in,  in  the  act  of 
smelling,  and  the  act  of  breathing.  Now 
this  dej)eiuls  upon  the  action  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  nostril,  and  the  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  nostril  depends  upon  the 
porlio  dura;  so  that  there  is  a  sort  of  im- 
j)erfeetion  in  the  act  of  smelling,  eiuise- 
<|uent  u]ion  the  loss  of  intluence  through 
the  portio  dura,  whiih,  l)ut  for  this  ex- 
]danation,  you  might  conceive  had  some 
relation  directly  to  the  organ  of  sense. 
No;  it  is  only   the  play  of  the  outward 
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apparatus  of  sense  wliich  is  deranged : 
that  is  the  meaning,  I  presume,  of  this  ob- 
servation,— "  the  sense  of  smelling  is  per- 
fect." In  many  cases,  where  this  nerve  is 
ascertained  to  be  deficient,  the  sense  of 
smelling  is  not  perfect. 

The  next  I'emark  is,  that  there  is  no 
deafness.  The  first  case  to  which  I  ad- 
verted in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my 
opinions,  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  sup- 
puration before  the  ear,  involving  a  part 
of  the  nerve  ;  and  he  had  paralysis  only  of 
the  forehead  and  of  the  eye-lids.  The 
next  set  of  cases  arose  from  suppuration  in 
the  ear  and  disease  of  the  temporal  bone, 
which  you  are  aware  affects  the  nerve  in 
its  very  body,  previously  to  its  coming  out 
before  the  ear,  and  therefore  such  a  cause 
produces  paralysis  of  the  whole  face,  and 
deafness.  As  there  is  no  deafness  in  this 
case,  and  no  indication  that  the  root  of  the 
nerve  is  affected  in  the  brain,  we  may  hope 
that  it  is  a  sujjerficial  disease  of  the  nerve, 
or  an  inflamed  gland  pressing  on  it  in  its 
course,  which  causes  the  symptoms.  It  is 
further  said,  "  the  muscles  of  mastication 
act  equally  well  on  both  sides  ;"  and  this 
is  a  very  remarkable  thing.  In  some  of 
these  cases  the  muscles  of  the  forehead  are 
wasted,  so  that  there  is  only  a  smooth  skin 
over  the  skull.  In  old  cases  of  this  kind 
the  muscles  of  the  face  waste  away,  and 
diminish  ;  the  integuments  are  like  a  piece 
of  parchment  drawn  over  the  skull;  and 
the  remarkable  thing  is,  that  whilst  the 
muscles  of  the  features  are  thus  obviously 
defective,  and  absorbed  from  the  want  of 
motion  and  the  want  of  excitement,  the 
masseter  and  temporal  muscles,  which 
close  the  jaw,  remain  entire ;  because,  as 
I  stated,  the  fifth  pair  is  not  only  the  nerve 
of  sensibility  to  the  head  and  to  the  tongue 
—  not  only  the  gustatory  nerve  —  but 
has  branches  which  go  to  the  muscles, 
and  those  muscles  are  connected  with 
the  act  of  mastication.  All  those  mus- 
cles which  either  act  by  sympathy  with 
other  parts  in  respiration,  or  which 
are  employed  under  the  will  in  the  act 
of  respiration,  whether  in  feeding,  drink- 
ing, speaking,  or  in  laughing,  waste 
with  the  injury  of  the  portio  dura.  The 
deeper- seated  muscles,  which  are  supplied 
by  the  fifth,  do  not  decay. 

But  I  am  proceeding  too  far.  There 
are  some  other  cases,  diseases  of  the  fifth 
pair,  which  are  beautiful  illustrations  of 
the  distinctions  of  the  two  systems  of 
nerves.  I  am  sure  you  must  have  already 
observed  that  these  are  the  very  parts 
which  it  is  important  for  you  to  study, 
because  they  are  necessary  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  symptoms  of  many  diseases ; 
and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  they 
are  more  noticed  than  other  parts  of  the 


nervous  system,  which  can  only  be  pro- 
perly  pursued  by  real  anatomists,  who  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  dissection 
of  the  parts,  and  the  complicated  functions 
performed  by  them,  and  have  time  to 
study  the  pathology  deeply. 
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CROWING   INSPIRATION   OF 
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Physician-Accoucheur  to  the  Bliddlesex  and  to  the 
Geueial  Lying-in  Hospitals, and  to  thePaiochial 
Intirmary  of  St.  George's,  Hanover-Square. 


That  very  "  peculiar  species  of  con- 
vulsion in  infant  children,"  to  which 
the  attention  of  tlie  profession  wa.s  first 
])articularlj  drawn  by  the  late  Dr.  John 
Clarke,  has,  since  bis  time,  become  so 
g-enerally  known,  as  to  have  occasioned 
the  familiar  apjiellation,  by  which  such 
cases  are  now  readily  recognized  and 
briefly  described,  of"  crowing"  children." 
This  distressing-  malady  is  obviously  a 
constriction  of  the  glottis,  which  im- 
pedes, and  occasionally  suspends  en- 
tirely, the  respiratory  function.  The 
child  has  an  interruption  more  or  less 
complete  of  its  breathing";  —  it  makes 
violent  struggles,  and  at  length  recovers 
its  breath  with  a  shrill,  sonorous  inspira- 
tion,—  some  say,  like  the  crowing  of  a 
cock ;  at  all  events,  closely  resembling' 
that  sound,  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
croup  and  hooping-cough,  and  which 
no  one  conversant  with  such  matters, 
who  liave  once  lieard  it,  can  hesitate  to 
refer  to  an  imperfect  opening-  of  the 
rima  glottidis. 

These  attacks,  always  formidable  in 
appearance,  and  occasionally  alarming-, 
because  fatal,  in  reality  was  believed  Ijy 
Dr.  Clarke  to  be  intimately  associated, 
as  a  cause,  concomitant,  or  consequence, 
with  more  or  less  of  cerebral  excitement 
or  pressure,  and  tlie  deservedly  hig-li 
estimation  in  which  his  authority  has 
been  long-  held,  has  sufficed  to  ensure 
the  almost  universal  adoption  of  his 
opinion  and  his  practice.  His  opinion, 
however,  is  far  too  exclusive  to  justify 
its  admission  without  more  satisfactory 
evidence,  and   more  conclusive  reason- 
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ing-,  thau  has  hitherto  been  adduced  in 
its  support  ;  and  his  jiractice  founded 
upon  it,  ahhouf;h  not  sanctioned  by 
him  to  tlie  f'earJul  extent  to  whieli  it 
has  been  since  carried  by  his  enthusiastic, 
but  less  discriniiuatinuf,  adniirei-s  and 
followers,  is  of  too  violent  and  weaken - 
in<»'  a  character  to  be  employed,  exce])t- 
ing  in  cases  of  paramount  urgency. 

Hence  the  truth  of  Dr.  Clarke's  doc- 
trine, and  the  jjropriety  of  his  treatment, 
have  been  occasionally  combatted ;  and 
by  none,  perha])s,  so  successfully  as  by 
my  very  intellioent  friend,  Mr.  North, 
mIiosc  obsenations,  stron<^ly  corrobora- 
tive of  those  of  Capuron,  Underwood, 
and  others,  incontestibly  prove,  that  al- 
tliough  there  may  be  in  some  instances 
a  connexion  between  this  "crowing'" 
disease  and  vascular  turgescenec  or  ini- 
tation  w  ithin  the  cranium,  yet  that,  in 
the  majoiity  of  instances,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  such  a  ])athological  state  of 
the  brain,  its  vessels,  or  its  membnines; 
and  that  the  idea  appears  altogether  in- 
consistent with  tlic  comparatively  inert 
measures  to  which  this  "  crowing"  so 
frequently  yields. 

Amongst  other  causes,  to  which  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  advert,  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  thoracic  absorbent 
glands  will  occasionally  jn-oduce  this 
sonorous  inspiration.  For  the  first  inti- 
mation of  such  connexion  I  am  bound 
to  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  my 
estimable  friend  and  former  colleague. 
Dr.  Merriman,  who  has  very  briefly  ad- 
verted to  it  in  a  foot-note  to  his  edition 
of  Underwood  on  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren. Having  estalilishcd  the  identity 
of  tlic  severe  fonn  of  inward  fits  alluded 
to  in  that  work  with  "  the  peculiar  spe- 
cies <if  con\ulsion"  (lcscrii)ed  hv  Dr. 
Clarke,  Dr.  Merriman  says,  "  In  two 
cases  of  the  kind,  which  were  under  my 
care  nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  children 
died  in  the  fits.  They  were  both  opened 
by  Mr.  Sweatman,  a  very  skilful  anato- 
mist, but  not  the  slightest  ap]»earance 
of  cerebral  aflcction  could  be  discovered 
in  either  of  tlx  in.  The  )»riiici|)al  de- 
ranged structure  discovrre<l  was  a  ecd- 
lection  of  small  glandular  swellings  in 
tl>e  neck,  pressing  upon  thepar  vaguin." 
But  the  description  thus  given  of  the 
seat  of  the  diMased  structure  in  these 
ca.ses  is  somewhat  im]»erfeet.  The  prin- 
cipal clusters  of  enlarged  glands  were 
those  described  by  Criiikshunk,  as 
"  constantly  found  at  tlie  root  of  the 
lungs  both  before  and  behind  the  bifur- 


cation of  the  trachea  in  the  two  bronchia, 
and  frecjuently  blending  with  others 
which  lie  upon  the  arch  of  tlie  aorta, 
not  unfrequently  between  the  origins  of 
tije  carotids."  An  insjiection  of  the  pre- 
])arations  taken  from  these  eases,  now 
in  my  possession,  conclusively  esta- 
blishes, tliat  these  were  the  glands  prin- 
cipally aflected  ;  and  that,  although  the 
trunk  itself  of  the  par  vagum  might  not 
altogether  have  esea])ed,  yet  the  recur- 
rent nerves  were  principally  subjected 
to  the  injurious  imjnession.  In  <mc  of 
the  preparations,  the  left  recurrent,  as  it 
turns  round  the  ardi  of  the  aorta,  is 
raised  more  than  half  an  inch  from  its 
ordinary  relative  position;  —  it  is  flat- 
tened by  forcible  elongation,  and  its 
texture  is  altered.  It  appears  w  ithered. 
A  similar  influence,  in  less  degree,  ap- 
])ears  to  have  been  exerted  upon  the 
recurrent  in  the  other  case;  ana  in  both 
preparatiiuis  the  same  ner^  e  in  its  course 
ujnvards,  is  within  tlie  range  of  and  may 
have  been  sui>ject  to  injurious  effects 
from  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  in  the 
neck. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  con- 
nexion is  more  common  than  could  well 
have  been  supposed,  seeing-  that  it  has 
almost  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
])ractical  pathologist.  Since  my  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  more  particularly 
to  these  ca.ses  of  "  crowing,"  I  have 
seen  several  fatal  instances,  in  which, 
from  the  symptoms,  I  had  anticipated 
the  existence  of  such  a  change  of  struc- 
ture, and  in  which,  after  death,  such 
structural  disease  was  detected.  I  shall 
select  tw  o  of  these ;  —  one,  in  which 
no  other  morbid  change  in  any  part 
of  the  body  could  be  found  ; — the  other 
connected  with  extensive  disease  within 
the  chest,  but  modif^ving  the  symptoms, 
so  as  to  disguise  its  nature. 

The  first  of  these  « as  a  child  in 
whose  welfare  I  took  the  greater  inte- 
rest, that  the  mother,  of  most  delicate 
constitution  and  pink  and  white  C(un- 
plexion,  \vas  a  friend  as  wvU  as  ])a- 
tient.  Tliis<liiid  was  ])allid  and  ])asty, 
fat  and  flabby,  but  without  any  external 
glandular  disea.se. 

.\bout  the  time  when  the  first  teeth 
were  hegiiniing  to  shoot,  without  other 
sympt(uns  »»f  catarrh  or  suspicion  of 
such  exposure  as  was  likely  to  produce 
it,  this  child  became  sul)ject  to  a 
"  whee/ing,"  as  the  iiiotlier  termed  it, 
apparently  from  mucus  in  the  trachea, 
which  coulil  be   readilv  heard  from  one 
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end  of  a  large  room  to  another.  Tlic 
tone  of  this  mucous  rattle  was  peculiarly 
"  gruff;"  much  deeper  in  fact  than  could 
be  expected  from  the  size  of  the  trachea 
in  a  child  of  that  age.  This  was  at 
first  unaccompanied  with  other  affection 
of  the  respiratory  function  than  occa- 
sional hurried  breathing,  when  the 
trachea  ap])eared  fuller  than  usual  ;  and 
there  Mere  no  symptoms  of  fever.  lu 
this  way  the  child  would  "  wheeze"  for 
hours  in  the  day  with  little  cough  or 
dyspiirea ;  and  it  continued  as  lively 
and  playful  as  before. 

Alter  this  had  lasted  for  some  days, 
the  sound  of  mucus  would  occasionally 
lose  its  continuous  character,  returning- 
at  intervals  sometimes  of  hours,  at  other 
times  of  days,  with  comparative  freedom 
in  the  intervals.  This  subsidence  of  the 
symptoms  had  no  such  decided  con- 
nexion with  changes  of  weather,  altera- 
tion of  diet,  or  the  effect  of  medicinal 
agents,  as  to  justify  my  referring  it  to 
either  of  these  causes. 

As  tliis  "  wheezing"  was  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  teething,  some  time 
elapsed  before  I  was  consulted  upon  an 
occasion,  when  it  being  excessive,  but 
still  without  distress,  the  fears  of  the 
relatives  were  alanned.  Then  assuming 
tlie  possibility  of  some  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  bronchi,  although  there 
was  no  other  evidence  of  it  than  the 
sound,  as  if  of  mucus,  in  the  air-passages, 
I  thought  it  right  not  to  omit  leeches, 
stimulant  applications,  including  a  blis- 
ter externally,  mercurial  and  other  jtur- 
g-atives,  and  such  ex])ectorants  as  are 
taken  from  tlie  tribe  of  emetics,  espe- 
cially ipecacuanha.  But  I  derived  so 
little  advantag-e  from  them,  that  I  at 
length  desisted  from  their  employment, 
for  they  seemed  only  to  produce  general 
weakness  without  any  corresponding 
benefit  to  the  disease.  Even  lancing- 
the  gums  deeply,  for  the  teeth  were  not 
near,  afforded  scarcely  tem])orary  relief. 
The  child  was  then  taken  into  the 
country,  from  which,  upon  the  whole, 
more  advantage  was  derived  than  from 
any  other  remedies. 

Some  weeks  after  this  the  child  having 
returned  from  the  country,  it  had  a  re- 
currence of  its  "wheezing,"  with  attacks 
of  cough,  violent  in  character,  coming- 
in  fits,  and  occasionally  followed  by  a 
disposition  to  retch,  which  dislodged 
from  the  trachea  a  portion  of  phlegm, 
altliough  it  did  not  always  expel  it  from 
tlie  mouth.     At  length  upon  one  occa- 


sion I  was  called  to  this  child  in  a  great 
hurry,  because  it  had  awakened  sud- 
denly from  its  sleep  in  Avhat  was  termed 
"a  fit."  This  "fit"  had  ceased  upon 
my  arrival  at  the  house,  but  there  was 
none  of  that  heaviness  of  countenance, 
with  drowsiness  and  somnolency,  which 
commonly  succeed  to  convulsions  from 
head  affection.  I  could  not  learn  upon 
inquiry,  that  there  had  been  any  violent 
alternate  contractions  of  antagonist 
muscles,  any  convulsive  agitations,  in 
fact  any  "  clonic"  spasms  of  the  trunk 
or  extremities.  The  child  was  described 
to  have  been  breathless  for  a  while,  pale 
rather  than  florid  or  "  purple,"  with  all 
its  muscles  rigid,  its  extremities  extend- 
ed, its  hands  clenched,  the  spine  bent 
considerably  backwards,  the  eyes  staring 
and  starting,  frequently  rolled  upwards, 
and  the  countenance  expressive  of  agony. 
At  last,  after  an  evident  and  severe 
strugg-le,  the  child  recovered  its  breath 
with  a  shrill,  sonorous  inspiration,  like 
that  of  croup  or  hoojiing-cough.  One 
consultation  was  now  held  with  a  very 
eminent  physician,  who  so  strongly 
urged  bleeding  by  leeches,  and  reiterated 
large  doses  of  calomel,  in  consequence  of 
his  suspicion  of  head  aflection,  that  with 
the  uncertainty  upon  my  mind  as  to  the 
essence  of  the  disease,  it  would  have 
been  absurd  to  resist  his  proposal. 
These  remedies  were,  therefore,  tried 
not  only  without  advantage,  but  with 
manifest  injury.  The  crowing  became 
more  frequent,  the  fits  of  breathlessness 
equally  severe,  and  the  cough  with  or 
witliout  liooj)ing-,  and  with  or  without 
retching,  similar  in  character  as  well  as 
extent.  And  now  finding*  that  the 
symptoms  w  ere  at  least  as  violent  as  be- 
fore, while  the  strength  was  obviously 
declining,  T  was  induced  to  try  such  re- 
medies as  might  tranquillize  the  cough, 
and  at  the  same  time  uphold  the  consti- 
tutional powers.  To  fulfil  these  objects 
I  directed  the  hop,  sometimes  hem- 
lock or  henbane  in  combination  with 
mineral  acids,  taking-  care  to  prevent 
accumulation  in  the  bowels  by  moderate 
aperients;  using  embrocations  which 
combined  stimulant  and  sedative  pro- 
perties ;  and  allowing  a  more  generous 
diet. 

Under  this  treatment,  begun  in  Lon- 
don, and  continued  in  the  higher  and 
more  healthy  division  of  Essex,  the 
child  appeared  for  a  while  to  be  bene- 
fitted. It  was,  however,  observed  that 
slight  causes,  jicrliaps  the  advance  of  the 
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teeth,  but  certainly  a  continuance  for 
days  of  damp  weather,  combined  with 
cold,  would  aofgravate  or  bring-  back  the 
symptoms.  Some  relatives,  who  now 
heard  the  coug-li,  were  so  convinced  that 
it  was  hoo]uni;-couffh,  from  their  fami- 
liarity with  that  disease  in  their  own 
families,  that  I  was  entreated  and  per- 
suaded by  them  to  allow  the  chilct  to 
take  the  half  popular,  half  professional 
combination  of  salt  of  tartar  and  cochi- 
neal. In  spite,  however,  of  this  all- 
powerful  remedy,  the  coupfh,  the  whecz- 
mjj,  the  crowing-s  continued,  and  the 
child  was  now  rarely,  if  ever,  free  from 
some  distress  in  its  breatiiin<i\  Tiiis  be- 
coming" more  alarming,  the  child  was 
brought  to  London,  that  it  might  be 
princi])ally  uiuler  my  care.  It  was  now 
so  reduced  in  strength,  though  it  might 
still  be  said  to  be  fat  but  Habby,  that  I 
once  more  urged  a  consultation,  and  now 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  conferring  with 
Dr.  Meniman. 

We  were  botli  apprehcnsiveabout  the 
state  of  the  lungs,  and  both  considered 
the  child  in  most  imminent  hazard,  not 
only  on  that  account,  but  from  irregular 
fe\  er,  assuming  the  character  of  hectic, 
and  an  unmanageable  diarrhtea,  which 
might  be  termed  colliquative.  I  had, 
however,  also  strong-  suspicions,  Mhich 
I  had  frerpiently  stated  to  tiie  friends, 
tliat  the  glands  at  the  back  of  the  chest 
were  enlarged. 

It  was  further  ag-reed,  that  in  a  case 
so  severe,  yet  presenting- some  obscurity, 
little  more  could  be  done  tiian  to  su])port 
the  system,  to  cjuiet  the  cough,  and  to 
restrain  the  ])urging.  The  remedies 
suggested  for  these  ])uq)oses  I  need  not 
particularize,  as  they  were  inert'ective. 
iiie  child,  after  occasional  attacks  of 
breathlessness,  of  crowing-,  and  of  violent 
coug-h,  having  made  vehement,  i)ut  inel- 
fectual  struggles  to  recover  its  breath, 
fell  uiton  its  side  in  its  nurse's  arms, 
and  died. 

'J'lie  relatives,  to  whom  some  kind 
friends  lia<l  ])ersisted  throughout  in  insi- 
nuating, that  this  Utile  patient  had 
water  upon  the  brain,  were  as  anxious 
as  myself  that  the  l)ody  should  be  open- 
ed. I  had  from  the  earliest  j)eriod  up 
to  the  la.st  moment  assured  llicm,  that 
there  was  not  the  sligjjtest  cvidenee  of 
8U(-li  disi-ase,  and  I  was  desirous  there- 
fore that  the  body  should  be  examined 
by  some  oiu'  expert  in  such  examina- 
tmns,    and    in   the    use  of  the  knife.     I 
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took,  therefore,  with  me  my  colleague , 
Mr.  Amott,  for  the  purjiose. 

All  the  viscera  \>  ere  healthy.  There 
was  no  trace  of  arachnitis,  or  \  ascular 
congestion,  or  water  within  tlie  cranium  : 
the  abdominal  cavity  was  free  from  dis- 
ease, if  we  except  ver}-  slight  enlarge- 
ment of  some  of  the  mesenteric  glands; 
and  the  lungs  were  perfectly  hcaltiiy, 
spongy,  and  crepitous.  Upon  inspect- 
ing- the  bronchial  glands,  to  which,  men- 
tioning- my  expectations  to  Mr.  Arnott, 
I  directed  his  peculiar  attention,  my 
anticipations  were  fully  realized.  The 
cluster  of  glands  at  the  root  of  the  lungs, 
and  about  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  were 
greatly  diseased  ;  one  of  them,  as  large 
as  a  moderate-sized  eiiesnut,  being-  full 
of  the  curdled,  half  jjuril'orm  matter  so 
characteristic  of  strumous  inHamniation  ; 
another  smaller  one  having-  also  imper- 
fectly suppurated. 

Soon  after  tliis  case  had  occurred  to 
me,  the  child  of  a  late  banker  was  ])laced 
under  my  care.  It  had  occasional  (its 
of  breathlessness,  threatening  sufloca- 
tion,  from  which  it  recovered  with  a 
crowing  inspiration.  He  suffered  also 
from  occasional  fits  of  coug-hing-,  differ- 
ing from  hooping-cough  in  notliing  but 
the  sym])toms  between  the  ])aroxvsnis, 
and  the  absence  of  vomiting  or  retching 
at  its  conclusion.  This  boy  had  always 
been  delicate,  but  the  parents  dated  the 
accession  of  his  present  disease  fnnu 
the  occurrence,  about  twelve  months 
previously,  of  measles  and  hoo])ing- 
cough  together,  or  in  very  ra]iid  succes- 
sion. From  these  he  never  completely 
recovered,  but  was  left  much  weakened 
anil  extenuated,  and  was  subject  to  great 
increa.se  of  cough,  from  which  lie  was 
never  afterwards  quite  free,  up(Ui  the 
slightest  ex])osure  to  cold,  or  even  from 
moderate  exertion.  He  had  now  a  jjer- 
manently  rapid  ])ulse,  witli  jiropor- 
tionately  hurried  res])iralioii,  and  occa- 
sionally some  (k'gre  •  of  irreg-idar  fe\(M-, 
with  eircuniscribed  tlusli  upon  the  cheek. 
The  eougli  was  unac(-oni])anied  with 
expectination,  and  had  l)een  so  tliiougli- 
out  tiie  wlude  progress  of"  tlie  eonipbiiul ; 
though  sometimes  a  mucous  rattle  was 
oi)ser\ed  befon'  a  ])aroxysiii  of  eoiigh, 
wliicli  occurring  more  particularly  at 
nigljt  than  in  the  day,  was  ascril)ed  to 
tlie  horizontal  posture. 

Having-  stated  to  the  friends  my  ap- 
)u-eh(-nsioiis  that  there  was  some  disease 
<if  the   lungs — although    I    had  then  no 
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idea  of  its  extent — combined,  proba- 
blj,  with  enlai-oement  of  o-lauds  at  tbe 
back  of  tbe  cbest,  aud  tbat  u])ou  tbe 
\vbole  my  fears  mucb  predominated  over 
my  bopes,  tbey  readily  consented  to  a 
consultation,  and  tbey  named  one,  wbo 
bad  been  accustomed  to  attend  tbe  fami- 
Iv,  wbo  was  deservedly  at  tbe  bead  of 
bis  brancb  of  the  profession,  and  pre- 
eminent for  tbe  ra])idity  and  general 
accuracy  of  bis  decision.  Wbilst  we 
were  togetber  in  tbe  room,  the  patient 
bad  one  of  bis  paroxysms  of  couyb, 
when  tbe  pliysician  m itb  whom  I  was 
consulting-,  at  once  convinced  of  the 
nature  of  tlic  malady,  said  immediately 
upon  our  return,  "  If  ever  I  beard  boop- 
hio-cough,  that  child  lias  it."  His  view 
of  tbe  complaint  was  therefore  more 
favourable  than  my  own.  But  with  bis 
usual  delicacy  to  bis  professional  bre- 
thren, and  in  his  anxiety  not  to  com])ro- 
mise  my  character  for  discrimination 
npon  the  one  hand,  or  his  own  opinion 
upon  the  other,  he  stated  to  tbe  friends 
tbat  the  disease  under  which  their  child 
laboured  was  a  "  s])asmodic  couirii," 
likelv  to  be  of  considerable  duration, 
recovery  from  which  depended  upon  tbe 
child's  powers  to  strugg'le  with  a  ling'er- 
ing-  disease,  with,  however,  considerable 
chances  in  its  favour;  and  requiring- 
lig-ht,  but  nutritive  diet.  But  whatso- 
ever our  difference  of  o])inion  as  to  the 
nature  of  tbe  complaint,  we  cordially 
ag-reed  upon  the  more  imjxirtant  point, 
the  remedies  to  be  employed,  «  hicb  con- 
sisted principally  of  tbe  infusion  of  roses 
with  a  mineral  acid  aud  conium,  mild 
aperients,  ami  tbe  application  of  local 
irritants  to  tbe  surface  of  the  chest. 

The  gloomy  anticipations  which  I  had 
formed  were  speedily  realized ;  for, 
within  a  fortnig-bt  of  this  period,  the  boy 
sunk  under  his  disease.  Upon  examin- 
ing- bis  cbest,  we  found  tbe  lungs  honey- 
combed throug-bout  their  whole  exteiit 
with  vomicae ;  varying-  in  size,  from  that 
of  a  pea  up  to  tbat  of  a  horse-bean,  or 
something-  larger :  but  no  one  of  them 
having-  any  disting-uisbable  connexion 
with  th ?  bronchi.  There  was  also  very 
considerable  enlargement  of  the  g-lands 
at  the  root  of  thehuig-s  ;  to  which  I  was 
disposed  to  refer  (as,  from  the  symptoms, 
I  had  expected  to  find  such  morbid  struc- 
ture) tbe  rattle  of  mucus  in  the  trachea, 
tbe  occasional  brief  su'jpension  of  the 
respiratory  function,  the  crowing'  inspi- 
ration, aud  the  violent  s})asmodic  cha- 
racter of  bis  cough,  especially  in   the 


nig-bt :  svm])toms  which  are  highly  cha- 
i-acteristic  of  sucli  a  pathological  con- 
dition of  the  glands  in  the  chest,  but 
very  uncommon  in  phthisis. 

I  have  seen  other  cases  of  occasional 
breatblessness,  threatening  suffocation, 
in  which  I  had  sus])icion  (or  even,  in 
some  instances,  complete  belief)  of  tbe 
existence  of  a  similar  structm-al  disease  : 
hut  tbe  evidence  is  necessarily  imperfect, 
as  the  children  have  recovei-ed.  Tbey  had 
tbe  crowing  inspiration,  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  breatblessness,  sometimes  spas- 
modic cough  ;  tbey  had  no  symptom  of 
vascular  congestion  or  excitement  Mith- 
in  the  cranium  ;  there  was  no  cognizable 
irri  ation  from  teething;  the  stomach 
and  bowels  did  their  office  moderately 
well,  and  they  were  either  tbe  children 
of  parents  in  one  or  both  of  whom  a 
strumous  disposition  might  be  more  than 
susjiected,  or  obviously  of  a  strumous 
hal>it  themselves ;  and  tbey  have  all 
been  more  benefitted  by  chang-e  of  air 
than  any  other  remedies.  One  of  these 
is  sister  to  the  child  whose  case  I  just 
detailed,  and  very  like  the  brother  in 
constitution  and  complexion.  This  child 
has  been  under  my  care  more  than  once 
in  London,  and  one  consultation  has 
been  held  with  an  eminent  physician 
upon  her  case.  I  have  also  occasionally 
been  consulted  about  her  from  the  coun- 
try, by  letter,  on  account  of  symptoms 
analog-ous  to,  nay,  identical  with,  those 
which  ushered  in  the  disease  in  her  bro- 
ther. .She  has  had  the  wheezing-,  the 
ciowing  inspiration,  and  tbe  spasmodic 
cough.  Hitlierto,  however,  there  has 
been  no  fit  of  breatblessness— the  dis- 
ease has  been  kept  under  control  by  con- 
stant residence  in  the  country  ;  her  time 
having  been  divided  between  tbe  biglier 
parts  of  Essex,  Bedfordshire,  and  Hani])- 
shire. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  in- 
stances :  enough,  T  apjirebend,  has  been 
advanced  to  prove  conclusively  that  the 
"  peculiar  species  of  convulsion  in  in- 
fant children,"  described  by  tbe  late  Dr. 
John  Clarke,  may  arise  without  cere- 
bral excitement  or  pressure  ;  and  tbat, 
amongst  otlier  causes,  enlargement  of 
tbe  absorbent  glands,  both  before  and 
behind  the  bifurcation  of  tbe  trachea, 
"  blending"  with  others  which  lie  upon 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  '•  not  uufre- 
quently  between  the  origins  of  the  caro- 
tids,"may, and  doesmuch  more  frequently 
than  is  commonly  suspected,  produce  it. 
It   was  at  one  time  my  impression, 
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that  no  enlarg-emcnt  of  glands  in  any 
other  situation  would  produce  similar 
results.  Where,  therefore,  I  found 
the  cro\viii!»-  inspiration,  without  other 
assignable  eause — more  especially  if 
combined  with  the  sound  of  mucus,  the 
breathlessuess,  or  the  spasmodic  cough, 
for  these  are  just  part  and  parcel  of  the 
same  morbid  condition — I  was  disposed 
to  infer  the  existence  of  such  disease. 
Subsequent  observation  has  convinced 
me  of  an  error  w  iiich  analogical  rea- 
soning first  led  me  to  suspect.  Examin- 
ing- minutely  the  preparations  in  my 
possession,  as  well  as  the  enlarged 
glands  in  the  fatal  cases  which  I  have 
detailed,  it  was  obvious  that  the  air- 
tnbcs  had  undergone  no  perceptible 
change;  the  trachea  retained  its  .-^h ape 
and  size,  and  the  extremities  of  the 
bronchi,  where  they  are  cut  through  as 
they  pierced  the  glandular  mass,  had 
still  tbeir  roiuided  form  and  ordinary 
size.  The  symptoms,  therefore,  could 
not  be  refenii)le  to  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion :  besides,  the  effect  was  produced 
not  upon  tlie  bronchi,  but  upon  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  larynx  at  a  distance 
from  the  diseased  mass  —  the  rima 
glottidis.  This  could  only  be  effected 
by  nervous  communication ;  and  the 
mystery  is  completely  solved  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  these  glands 
are  enlarged  just  where  the  recurrent 
nerves  turn  rotnid  in  their  ascent,  to 
intluence  the  movement  of  this  all- 
important  chink;  and  that  in  one  of 
the  |)reparalions,  that  nerve  has  been 
subjected  to  \erv  forcible  elongation, 
to  great  change  from  elevation  of  its  re- 
lative situation,  and  even  to  considera- 
ble change  of  texture.  From  this,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  infer  that  the  phe- 
nomena were  the  result  of  some  effect 
upon  these  recurrent  nerves,  produced 
by  the  enlarged  and  indurated  glands 
in  the  vicinity  ;  and  if  so,  it  was  by  no 
means  in-ational  to  expect  that  if  a  simi- 
lar imjiressirm  were  produced  u]»on  these 
nerves  in  their  course  u])war(ls,  to  their 
ultimate  df^stinatioii,  the  muscles  n])on 
which  the  movements  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  depend,  similar  symptoms 
would  be  ])roduc<Ml.  This  view  of  the 
subject  o]»ened  a  new  and  imj)ortant 
field  of  investigation,  both  speculative 
and  jiractieal;  and  the  interest  which  it 
has  excited  would  have  ani]dy  repaid 
nie  for  tlie  devotioy  of  considerable 
tinir  to  tlie  inquiry,  even  if  the  practi- 
cal conclusions  were  unim|)ortant.  The 
mi»ro  speculative  parts  of  this  subject  I 


shall  reserve  for  a  future  occasion,  as 
they  are  not  essential  to  my  jiresent 
purpose,  which  is  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  certain  pathological 
relations  of  two  chains  or  clusters  of 
absorbent  glands,  which  have  hitherto 
only  been  considered  as  abstract  points 
of  mere  descriptive  anatomy,  or  with  re- 
ference to  the  lymphaticsystem,  of  which 
they  constitute  a  part ;  but  altogether 
unconnected  with  the  very  important 
textures  aiul  or-jans  witii  which  they  are 
in  close  contiguity. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  chain 
of  glands  lying  directly  in  the  course  of 
that  important  sheath  in  the  neck,  which 
contains  the  internal  jugular  vein,  the 
carotid  artery,  and  the  par  vagum,  and 
close  also  to  the  trachea ;  "  utriusque 
lateris  cum  aspcra  arteria  continuatur*." 
It  is,  moreover,  well  known,  that  these 
glands  "frequently  enlarge  and  inflame 
from  scrofula  alone  ;"  but  they  may  be 
enlarged  also,  as  Criiikshank  has  well 
said,  "not  only  from  particular  aflx'C- 
tions  of  the  mouth,  and  of  the  integu- 
ments on  the  outside  of  the  head,  but 
from  affections  of  the  brain  and  its 
coverings  f."  If,  therefore,  in  cases 
where  the  bronchial  glands  were  en- 
larged, the  crowing  inspiration  could  be 
fairly  ascribed  to  tlieir  effect  n])on  the 
recurrent  nerve  at  its  origin,  it  was  not 
irrational  to  conclude  that  similar  en- 
largement of  lymphatic  glands  in  the 
neck,  contiguous,  as  they  are,  to  the  par 
vagum,  and  the  rccuiTcnt  in  their  coui-se, 
would  l)e  attended  with  similar  results; 
and  such  in  reality  is  tlie  ca.se.  My  ex- 
p  rience  has  supplied  nie  with  numerous 
instances  of  this  kind ;  and  within  the 
last  six  weeks,  not  less  than  live  such 
cases  have  ])resented  themselves  to  my 
notice.  Tiie  glands  were  enlarged  from 
the  very  causes  enumerated  by  Cruik- 
shank  ;  and  the  crowing  inspiration, 
with  llie  other  symptoms  so  c-liaracte- 
ristic  of  this  atfection  of  the  nerve,— oc- 
curring witli  such  enlargement  of  these 
glands,  incn-asing  with  their  growth, 
and  sul»siding  or  disapi)earing  with 
their  decrease  or  disap))earaiice, — abun- 
dantly establish  the  nature  and  frequency 
of  the  connexion. 

A  W.,  let.  four,  residing  in  my  lUMgh- 
bourhood,  rickety,  scrofulous,  ami  tin- 
child  of  unhealthy  parents,  has  been 
subject  for  some  time  to  severe  cough, 
commonly  accompanied  with  that  kino 
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of  noise  which  "  an  increased  secretitjn 
of  mucus  in  the  air  passag-es  would  pro- 
duce *;"  but  without  fever,  or  any  other 
symptoms  of  catanli.  The  parents  re- 
present these  a'tacks  to  come  on  prin- 
cipally—  indeed  exclusively  —  in  the 
night.  Sometimes  the  child  is  bre:'th- 
Icss,  and  threatened  with  suffocation  ; 
at  other  times,  or  succeeding-  to  this 
state,  amounting  to  temporary  asphyxia, 
it  lias  a  violent  cough,  resembling 
hoo))ing-cough  ;  both  being  attended  or 
followed  by  a  sonorous  inspiration,  like 
tliat  produced  when  recovering  from  the 
feeling-  of  strangulation,  which  attends 
a  fragment  of  a  solid  body,  or  a  dro])  of 
a  stimulant  fluiil  getting  into  the  larynx 
from  the  mouth  ;  or  like  the  crowing  in- 
spiration of  j>ertussis,  or  croup. 

By  day  this  child  is  apparently  quite 
well,  cheerful,  and  playful,  witiiont 
cough  or  distress  of  breathing.  Its 
apjietite  is  good,  but  the  bowels  torpid  ; 
and  when  suspended  by  the  arm-pits 
and  cliest,  with  the  abdomen  exposed, 
the  belly  is  obviously  tumid  and  tense, 
cs])ccially  above,  and  to  the  left  of  the 
umbilicus.  At  night  the  child  readily 
falls  asleep,  when  taken  to  its  bed  ;  but 
at  the  end  of  from  four  to  six  hours,  the 
sound  of  mucus  in  the  trachea  is 
observed ;  and  this  the  mother  well 
kno«  s  is  but  the  precursor  of  an  attack 
of  either  breathlessnessthreathening'  suf- 
focation, or  of  cough.  Soon  after  this 
she  awakens  suddenly,  looking-  gliastly, 
to  appearance  half  strang-led  ;  tbe  eyes 
staring- ;  the  features  distorted  vv  iih,  and 
expressive  of  agony;  the  body  bent 
rigidly  backwards  ;  the  limbs  extended, 
and  the  hands  clenched.  This  at  length 
is  succeeded  by  a  crowing-  inspira- 
tion, and  attended,  or  immediately  fol- 
lowed, by  violent  cough,  coming-  in  fits, 
with  "  crowi)ig"  in  the  intervals,  like 
what  the  husband  had  observed  in  a 
disease,  of  which  be  saw  his  youngest 
sister  die,  and  which  he  was  told  was 
croup.  The  cough  often  lasts  for  half 
or  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  when  the 
child,  exhausted,  falls  upon  its  pillow, 
and  sleeps  soundly  for  four  or  six  hours, 
again  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  series 
of  sym.ptoms ;  and  such  is  the  vehe- 
mence of  this  cough,  that  the  fears  of  the 
parents  have  been  twofold  :  they  thought 
that  either  "  a  blood-vessel  must  burst" 
or  that  "  the  child  must  die  oj  suffoca- 
tion." 

*  North. 


Some  thought  this  disease  must  be 
hooping-cough  ;  which,  however,  several 
reasons  led  me  to  disbelieve.  1st.  Al- 
though the  mother  anticipated  a  pa- 
roxysm when  she  heard  the  sound  of 
mucus  in  the  trachea,  yet  the  child  had 
no  foreknowledge  of  its  approach,  and 
did  not  therefore  struggle  against  it,  or 
seize,  as  in  pertussis,  the  first  person  or 
object  within  its  reach  for  support. 
2dly.  It  often  began  with  a  complete 
suspension  of  the  respiratory  function, 
during  which  there  was  an  obvious  and 
vehement  struggle  to  recover  its  breath, 
which  is  at  least  not  common  in  hoop- 
ing--cough.  3dly.  The  cough  was  rarely 
attended  with  disposition  to  retch  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  fit.  4thly.  The  pa- 
roxysms never  came  on  in  the  day,  when 
spoiling  with  other  children,  but  al- 
ways after  it  had  slept  tranquilly  for 
some  hours,  othly.  It  had  not  been  in 
the  way,  as  far  as  the  friends  knew,  of 
catching  that  disease ;  and,  lastly,  there 
were  several  children  in  the  same  house 
who  had  never  had  hooping--cough, 
who  were  in  constant  intercourse  with 
this  child,  their  playmate,  and  who  yet, 
after  an  interval  of  some  weeks,  have 
shewn  no  symptoms  of  that  disease. 
jNIy  attention,  therefore,  was  directed  to 
the  glands  of  the  neck,  which  I  now 
well  knew  might  produce  those  symp- 
toms. I  found  these,  from  the  angle  of 
the  jav\  to  the  sternum,  and  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  with  the  clavicle,  much 
enlarged  and  sensibly  indurated.  They 
could  even  be  seen  when  the  child's  neck 
was  bent  backwards,  and  I  directed  the 
husbaiid,  a  man-servant,  with  whom  I 
was  in  daily  communication,  to  examine 
them,  that  he  might  be  able  to  judge 
and  report  to  me  ot  an}-  relative  increase 
or  diminution  of  size. 

The  means  which  I  directed  were 
simple.  They  consisted  of  gentle  al- 
terative aperients,  and  the  infusion  of 
roses  as  the  vehicle  of  a  mineral  acid, 
and  tincture  of  hop — in  other  words, 
mild  tonics,  combining  at  the  same  time 
a  moderately  sedative  influence ;  and 
this  with  a  generous,  but  not  very  stimu- 
lant, diet. 

Within  a  week  the  cough  had  sensi- 
bly diminished — the  child  had  one  fit 
only  in  the  night,  instead  of  two  ;  it  had 
been  of  shorter  duration,  as  well  as  less 
severe ;  the  attacks  of  breathlessness 
had  nearly  ceased,  and  the  crowing  was 
less  marked  ;  and '  the  glands  were  evi- 
dently diminished  in  size.     In  another 
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week  tlie  coiig-h  liad  beconic  slig'lit,  aiul 
caused  no  lonj^er  anxiety :  and  now  the 
glands,  which  had  been  as  large  as  small 
marbles,  were  reduced  beloM-  the  size  of 
peas.  A  few  days  after  this,  the  child, 
at  my  sugg-estion,  was  sent  to  winter  at 
Clifton.  The  mother,  «ho  accompanied 
her,  returned  at  the  end  of  a  fortnitjht, 
and  called,  with  fircat  thankfulness,  to 
tell  me  that  siie  had  left  her  child  per- 
fectly free  from  couf>h  or  any  other  af- 
fection of  its  breath,  in  high  sjiirits, 
joining  other  children  in  their  sj)orts, 
bearing-  well  and  with  temper  the  con- 
finement of  a  day-school,  and  with  "  tfie 
lumps'^  scarcely  perceptible  to  the 
touch  — not  at  all  to  the  siyht.  The 
belly  also  had  regained  its  natural  size. 
This  rejxMt  much  gratified  me,  a  ycmnger 
brother  having  recently  died  from  «hat 
were  termed  fits.  Some  had  therefore 
expressed  their  fears  that  this  child 
might  have,  or  be  threatened  with, 
water  upon  the  brain  :  but  the  syni])- 
toms  coming  on,  in  this  case,  with  the 
enlargement  of  the  glands,  sultsiding 
as  they  decreased  in  size,  and  ceasing 
with  their  disappearance,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  refer  the  sjmi)toms  to  that 
pathological  condition. 

I  incline  to  the  ojiiuion  that,  in  this 
ca.se,  the  glands  were  enlarged  in  a  child 
prone  to  such  disease  from  exposure  to 
cold  and  damj)  in  a  kitchen,  oeeuj)icd 
by  it>  parents  for  a  mangle ;  in  w  hicli 
the  child  was  playing  nuich  of  the  day, 
and  to  which  the  staircase  led  directly 
from  the  street-door:  this,  therefore,  in 
a  house  occu|)ied  by  se\eral  families, 
was  per|ietuall\  going,  and  cons^ipiently 
fanning  the  inhabitants  of  these  lower 
regions  with  the  no  very  sakibrious  air 
of  a  confined  street  leading  from  Shep- 
herd's Market. 

[To  be  continued.] 


STRANGULATED  HERNIA  — 

OPERATION  NOT  SIDMITTED  TO — DKATIl  — 
STRICTIRE   KOR.MED  UY   NECK  OF  SAC. 


7'o  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  (Jazelte. 

SiK, 

I  HEREWITH  send  you  the  particulars  of 
a  ca.se  of  strangulated  henna,  which  oc- 
curred lately  to  my  notice,  and  which  I 
cuubidcr  interesting  not  merely  in  ciuise- 


quence  of  its  importance  in  a  supncal 
point  of  view,  but  because  it  l)ears  most 
materially  ujmiii  the  question, lately  parti- 
cularly brought  before  the  juiblie  by  ^Ir. 
Key, of  the  propriety  of  dividing  the  stric- 
ture without  opening  into  the  hernial  sac. 
I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  this  method 
of  operating  is  i.i  many  instances  ad- 
visable, as  I  have  myself  witnessed  the 
successful  result  of  cases  treated  in  thi* 
manner;  but  I  apprehend  the  correct 
method  of  coming  to  any  satisfactory 
decision  on  a  (juestion  so  imj)ortant  i  i 
its  nature,  is  to  expose  to  the  jrtofession 
as  many  cases  as  possible  which  mili- 
tate eiliier  feu-  or  against  a  practice  so 
strongly  recomnieuded,  and  which  is  at 
yariancc  with  the  common  method  of 
])roccdurc. 

Jan.  23d. — An  old  man,  net.  65,  was 
i>rought  into  the  London  Hospital  la- 
bouiiug  uu(Ur  tite  symptoms  of  a  stran- 
gulated hernia.  He  had  been  sent  in 
by  a  neighbouring  surgeon,  who  had 
advised  him  to  come  to  the  hos])ital  four^ 
days  ago,  as  tl»e  symjitoms  of  strangu- 
lation were  very  apparent  at  that  time. 
He  stated  that  he  liad  been  the  subject 
of  ni]iture  for  uj)\\ards  of  twenty  years, 
but  that  lie  had  always  been  eual)led  to 
return  it  until  Sunday  last,  Jan.  19th, 
\» hen  it  came  down  suddenly.  He  was 
presently  seized  \>iili  >(iniiting,  which 
colilinucd  on  that  day,  and  he  had  aii 
alvine  evacuation.  A  siugeon  being 
sent  fi)r  applied  the  usual  means,  but 
was  unable  to  reduce  the  hernia.  He 
left  him  under  the  iin])ressiou  that  he 
was  to  go  innuediately  to  the  hospital. 
When  1  fii-stsaw  him,  which  was  on  the 
evening  of  the  "i^d,  the  symptoms  of 
strangulation  were  most  decisive.  He- 
had  be»n  c»uistantly  vomiliug*  since 
Sunday,  and  had  had  no  further  evacua- 
tion since  that  time.  His  pulse  was  ex- 
ceedingly low,  ami  his  countenance 
much  distressed.  I  found  an  inguinal 
hernia  on  the  left  side,  about  the  size  of 
tw  o  fists :  it  had  descended  into  the 
scrotum,  and  w  as  a  little  hour-glassed 
in  its  shajie.  'i'iie  scrotum  was  rather 
black  from  extravasation  at  the  lower 
part.  The  tumor  was  very  tender;  and 
llie  abdomen  was  distended  with  flatus. 
The  lluid  >omited  was  of  a  stercoraceous. 
odour. 

i'he  house -jnipils  had  previously 
])laced  him  in  a  warm  bath,  and  had 
used  the  taxis.  As  the  man  was  niucL 
exhausted,   I  made  but    slight  efforls  lu 
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return  tlie  intestine ;  but  being-  unsuc- 
cessful, I  immediatelj  recommended  the 
operation.  To  this  the  old  man  would 
not  in  the  least  listen,  saving-  that  "  he 
knew  hospitals  were  merely  places  for 
cutting-  patients  about."  However,  I 
could  not  persuade  him,  and  I  therefore 
considered  myself  now  justified  in  re- 
applying the  taxis,  which  I  did  with 
as  much  force  as  I  deemed  prudent:  no 
effect  was  made  upon  the  swelling*  by 
these  means;  the  man  was,  therefore, 
left.  A  fonientati;>ii  was  ordered  to  be 
applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  he  took 
40  drops  of  laudanum. 

On  the  next  day  he  was  in  all  respects 
much  worse;  and  he  died  early  on  the 
morning-  of  the  2oth. 

Post-mortem,  12  hours  after  death.  — 
The  integuments  and  other  coverings  of 
the  hernial  sac  were  carefully  dissected 
off,  and  shewed  very  w  ell  the  successive 
layers  of  fascia,  &c.  which  are  found 
covering-  a  hernia  of  this  description. 
The  sac  was  opened  at  the  lower  part, 
and  some  bloody  fluid  escaped.  The 
contents  of  the  sac  consisted  of  omentum 
and  a  fold  of  small  intestine.  The 
omentum  was  placed  above  the  intestine, 
Mas  much  congested  and  thickened,  and 
adhered  firmly  to  the  neck  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  sac.  The  intestine,  about 
eight  inches  in  length,  w  as  situated  be- 
neath, was  exceedingly  black,  but  had 
not  lost  its  brilliancy,  exce])t  in  some 
situations  where  recent  fibrinous  adhe- 
sions had  taken  place. 

A  finger  passed  into  the  neck  of  the 
sac  gave  the  sensation  as  if  the  stricture, 
uhich  «  as  remarkably  fight,  was  formed 
by  the  upper  cohnnn  of  the  external  ab- 
dominal ring-,  and  this  could  be  easily 
seen  crossing,  and  apparently  tying- 
down  the  neck  on  the  outside ;  I  there- 
fore passed  a  small  probe-pointed  bis- 
toury beneath,  on  the  outside  of  the  sac, 
and  divided  it.  However,  considerable 
eflforts  could  not  succeed  in  returning- 
the  intestine  notwithstanding  this  divi- 
sion, and  the  peritoiieal  covering  gave 
way  in  the  attempt.  On  further  exami- 
nation it  was  found  that  the  impediment 
arose  from  the  contraction  of  the  neck  of 
the  sac,  which  appeared  as  if  a  delicate 
thread  had  in  this  situation  been  tied 
round  it.  On  the  division  of  this,  the 
intestine  was  reduced  with  perfect  ease. 
The  peritoneal  covering  of  the  intestines 
jSrenerally  was  in  a  state  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  they  were  distended  with  flatus. 


The  omentum,  in  this  case,  had  evi- 
dently been  irreducible  for  some  time, 
as  the  adhesions  were  certainly  not  of 
recent  date. —  I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Ad.4MS. 

81,  Mark- Lane, 
Feb.  1,  lti34. 


UTERINE   HAEMORRHAGE— DELI- 
VERY OF  HYDATIDS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Having  observed  that  your  pages  are 
always  open  to  whatever  is  likely  to 
prove  interesting  to  the  profession,  I 
transmit  to  von  the  hasly  sketch  of  a 
case  which  lately  occurred  to  me, — 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  appear  de- 
serving a  place  in  your  valuable  journal. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Henrv  Wells  REyNOLDs. 

Thame,  Jan.  27,  1834. 

Sarah  S.,  a  pauper  patient  of  one  df 
the  neig'hbouring-  villages,  applied  to 
me.  She  is  a  married  woman,  about 
eight  and  twenty  years  of  age;  has  had 
two  children  previously  ;  is  remarkably 
strong  and  healthy  in  appearance.  She 
states  that  she  supposes  herself  six 
months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  that 
for  two  or  three  weeks  she  has  been  in- 
convenienced by  a  trifling-  uterine  dis- 
charge, unattended  with  pain.  Medi- 
cines were  given  to  her,  and  strict  quiet 
enjoined.  Three  weeks  ela])sed  without 
any  material  change,  when  one  evening 
a  messenger  came  requestiug  I  would 
see  her  immediately,  as  she  was  /?oorf- 
iuff  to  death.  On  my  arrival  I  found 
matters  "  in  e.vtremis ;"  lips  pale,  cold 
extremities,  &c. ;  slight  labour  pains,  re- 
turning at  irregular  intervals,  with  in- 
creased haemorrhage.  The  os  uteri  Mas 
considerably  dilated.  Upon  examina- 
tion I  found,  as  I  previously  feared 
might  be  the  case,  the  placenta  attached 
to  it,  consequently  there  was  nothing-  to 
be  done,  but  to  deliver  her  as  soon  as 
possible.  With  some  difHculty,  in- 
creased by  the  obstinacy  of  the  patient, 
I  effected  the  introduction  of  my  hand, 
ruptured  the  membranes,  which  were 
perfect,   and  found,  to  my  infinite  sur- 
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prise,  thousands  of  inhabitants — but  no 
child — hydatids  of  cverv  size,  from  a 
good  sized  plum  to  a  grain  of  millet 
seed,  connceted  by  a  sort  of  transparent 
tissue.  I  immediately  endeavoured  to 
empty  the  uterus,  but  found  I  could  do 
so  but  partially,  in  conse(|uenee  of  the 
j)laccnta  still  adhering  in  part.  J  jiassed 
my  finger  g"ently  round  the  adhesion ; 
but  from  its  tenderness,  unfortunately  in 
so  doing-  I  ruptured  it.  I  say  unfortu- 
nately, because  I  could  have  wished  to 
have  preserved  it  entire.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  extraetiiio'  it,  the  uterus 
immediately  e.xpelleu  the  remainder 
of  its  contents,  and  the  hitmorrhag-e 
ceased.  The  lochia  took  j)lace,  as  in 
natural  labour,  and  the  woman  slowly 
recovered  her  streng-th.  The  cpiantity 
of  hydatids  I  w  as  enabled  afteru  ards  to 
collect  amounted  to  considerably  more 
than  would  fill  a  large  chamber  vase. 
Upon  examination,  the  body  which  I 
call,  and  which  resembled  the  placenta, 
on  its  exterior  surfaces  had  the  same 
morbid  appearances  and  tenderness  of 
touch  you  meet  with  when  the  foetus 
has  died  in  ittero.  It  was  hydatidal 
throughout ;  and  a  small  strings,  about 
three  inches  in  length  on  its  ftetal  sur- 
face, simulated  the  funis,  but  ajiparently 
V*  ith  Jio  corresponding  point  (Vuppui. 
There  was  little  or  no  Hnid  contained 
in  the  membranes,  except  in  the  hyda- 
tids themselves.  The  haemorrhage, 
which  was  excessive,  ce.ised  upon  the 
rupture  of  the  adhesions  of  tiiis  apparent 
placental  body,  aud  the  uterus  contracted 
lieelv. 


hot  u  ater  or  vinegar,  ihe  anterior  mem- 
brane coagulates,  and  may  be  separated 
from  the  cornea,  and  from  that  jiortioii 
of  the  conjuncti\  a  w  hich  it  co>  ers.  The 
conjunctiva  does  not  coag-ulate,  neither 
can  it  be  traced  to  the  cornea,  but  seems 
inserted  into  tiie  sclerotica.  When  the 
eye  is  macerated,  and  the  conjunctiva 
dissected  from  the  eye-ball,  the  ccm- 
junctiva  may  be  cut  through  at  its 
attachment,  and  jls  the  anterior  mem- 
brane overlaps  it,  there  may  be  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  continuity  of  structure; 
but  if  the  separation  be  commenced  on 
the  cornea,  and  be  carried  to  the  cun- 
junctiva,  the  corneal  covering  will  be 
found  to  overlap  it  for  a  short  space,  and 
to  be  a  distinct  membrane,  as  it  can  be 
conij)letely  sej)arated  from  it.  It  may 
be  compared  to  a  small  w  atch-glass,  very 
thin  at  the  edges,  a  little  larger  thaii 
the  cornea,  and  placed  over  it  ami  the 
contiguous  conjunctiva.  This  is  not  a 
mucous  membrane.  It  resembles  the  cu- 
ticle, in  being  composed  of  albumen, 
and  in  being  easily  regenerated  when 
abraded. 

^\  ere  the  anterior  membrane  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  conjunctiva,  the  chenio- 
-sis  in  severe  catarrhal  ophthalmia  would 
not  stop  at  the  (!i\g^•  of  the  cornea,  but 
would  proceed  over  its  surface.  Were  it 
a  mucous  membrane,  the  mucus  secreted 
would  imj»ede  vision.  I  do  not  recollect 
having  seen  pustules  on  any  \YAVi  of 
the  eye  that  was  not  covered  by  this 
membrane. 

I  am 
Vour  obliged  friend, 

W.  C  Wallace. 


STRUCIT'RE  or  THE  COVERING 
OK  THE  CORNEA. 

C'h  a  Letter  from  W.  C.  Wallace,  Esq.,  Kew 
York,  to  \V.  Mackenzie,  .M.D.,  Glasgow.) 


Hudgun-Street,  New  York, 
21'd  Nov.  If*}. 
Mv    DEAR  Sill, 

*  *  *  ♦  * 

It  is  stated  that  the  Cdiijuufliva  lines 
the  e>e-lids,  and  is.  rellected  o\cr  the 
eye-ball  ;  and  that  it  is  a  membrane  be- 
Iwccn  the  mucous  and  the  cutaneous 
slriiiture,  as  it  partakes  of  the  disiases 
of  bulb. 

\N  hen  the  eve  of  an  ox  is  immersed  iu 


BILIARY  CALCl  LUS  — TLCERA- 
TION  OF  THE  GALL  BLADDER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

SiH, 

In  the  winter  of  18-2.J  I   was  suddenly 

called  ill  the  night  to  Count  ,  wit)i 

whose  familv  I  was  residing  as  medical 
attendant,  lie  was  siitltriiig  from  severe 
pain  of  a  spasmodic  kind  in  the  stomach, 
accomiianied  by  a  good  deal  of  flatu- 
lence;  and  as  I  was  well  act|uaiiited 
with  his  habits,  and  found  ujioii  iinpiiry 
he  had  been  eating  lobster  for  siijiper, 
1  naturally  attribiiied  the  attni  k  to  in- 
digestion.      The    medicines  prescribed 
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produced  the  desired  effect,  and  by 
means  of  antispasmodics,  and  the  warm- 
halh,  the  pain  speedily  subsided.  Tlie 
following-  day  purges  and  absorbents 
V  ere  given  ;  and  as  there  was  a  degree 
of  fever  and  general  uneasiness,  a  few- 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the 
arm.  This  succeeded  in  allaying  all 
uneasy  sensation^,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
the  Count  was  quite  restored  to  health. 

This  was  the  first  time,  during  a  resi- 
dence of  two  years  in  his  family,  that  I 
had  ever  heard  him  complain  of  any  in- 
disposition. He  was  a  stout  athletic 
man,  in  the  piinie  of  life,  given  to  cor- 

1)ulency,  and  a  bon  vivant.  He  told  me 
le  liad  before  suffered  from  spasms  of  the 
stomach,  caused  by  indigestion. 

The  following  year  he  proceeded  to 
Russia,  and  was  at  Moscow  during  the 
coronation,  when  he  was  again  attacked 
in  the  same  way  ;  and  meeting  \\\i\i  an 
English  physician  there,  he  was  treated 
uuich  in  the  same  manner.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  bleed  him  from  the 
arm  ;  but  the  attack  was  attributed  to 
indig'estion.  He  soon  recovered,  and 
had  no  return  of  this  or  any  other  com- 
plaint, enjoying-,  indeed,  perfect  health 
till  the  summer  of  1827,  when  riding  in 
Hyde  Park,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
violent  spasmodic  pain  at  the  scrobicu- 
lus  cordis,  and  fell  from  his  horse. 

The  ])hysician  who  was  called  in 
again  ordered  him  to  be  bled  ;  and  as  he 
knew  the  Count  personally,  and  was  ac- 
cpiainted  with  his  mode  of  living,  he  laid 
much  stress  upon  his  observing  a  more 
abstemious  diet  in  future. 

Tn  passing-  through  Dieppe,  where  I 
was  remaining-  with  the  family,  he  gave 
me  an  account  of  his  illness,  and  I 
begged  him  to  follow  the  advice  of  his 
friend  in  London,  and  recommended  him 
to  dispense  with  one  meal  per  day,  or 
change  the  dejeiuier  a  la  fourchette  for 
a  cup  of  tea  and  bread  and  butter. 

He  had  not  been  a  month  in  Paris, 
before  I  received  a  letter  from  his  secre- 
tary, to  say  he  was  again  ill  in  the  same 
way  as  he  had  been  in  London.  He  had 
returned  late  from  a  ball,  and  as  he  was 
getting  into  bed  was  suddenly  seized 
with  the  same  spasmodic  pains  as  on  the 
three  former  occasions. 

I  left  Dieppe  the  same  evening  for 
Paris;  for  as  we  were  about  to  proceed 
to  Poland,  I  was  alarmed  at  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  these  attacks,  and 
wished  to  obtain  some  more  decided 
knowledge  of  their  real  cause. 


Upon  my  anival,  however,  I  coidd 
procure  no  farther  intelligence  than  that 
an  English  phvsician  had  been  called  in; 
and  as  the  patient  had  been  at  a  ball, 
and  had  eaten  ices  and  cold  meat  for 
supper,  so  indigestion  was  naturally  the 
cause  suspected,  and  laudanum  and 
jether  had  been  administered,  and  the 
following  day  bleeding  and  purging. 
This  evening-,  however,  the  patient  again 
w'ent  into  society. 

The  day  after  I  an"ived,he  told  me  he 
had  suffered  much  less  than  in  London, 
but  it  was  the  same  kind  of  attack ;  and 
as  he  believed  that  he  had  caused  it  by 
imprudence  in  diet,  he  determined  in 
future  to  be  more  abstemious.  This 
made  the  fourth  attack  in  two  years. 
We  all  proceeded  in  the  autumn  to  Po- 
land, and  from  this  time  up  to  the  period 
I  am  about  to  mention,  a  space  of  four 
years,  I  am  not  aware  that  he  had  any 
return  of  his  spasms.  I  have  some  idea, 
however,  of  a  slight  attack  once  during 
this  period  in  Warsaw,  but  I  cannot 
state  it  as  positive. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1831,  just 
before  the  cholera  declared  itself,  that  I 
was  summoned  to  see  the  Count,  who, 
with  many  of  the  nobility  of  Petei-sburg, 
bad  shut  himself  up  in  an  island,  which 
is  a  summer  residence  in  the  suburbs, 
with  a  view  of  avoiding  all  connexion 
with  persons  who  might  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  contagion  of  cholera. 

He  informed  me  he  had  a  slight  sen- 
sation of  his  old  complaint,  but  he  had 
taken  a  dose  of  physic,  and  thought  it 
w  ould  pass  off.  He  complained  of  a 
sense  of  warmth  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  but  of  no  acute  pain;  he  as- 
cribed it  to  having  transgressed  by  eat- 
ing a  breakfast  of  cold  sterlet  soup. 

As  I  was  much  occupied  in  making 
arrangements  with  the  police,  in  case 
the  cholera  should  visit  us,  I  left  him, 
and  said  I  should  call  again  in  the  even- 
ing. I  found,  upon  my  return,  that  the 
physic  had  operated  freely,  and  the  un- 
easy sensation  had  subsided ;  but  as 
there   was   some  fever    and   fulness   of 

1)ulse,  and  as  he  begged  of  me  to  bleed 
lim,  I  complied  with  his  request. 

He  was  immecKately  relieved,  and 
slept  well  all  night ;  and  when  I  saw 
him  the  following  day,  he  was  sitting 
at  his  table  writing,  and  said  his  attack 
had  passed  off;  his  bowels  were  open, 
and  he  rode  out  in  an  open  carriage  in 
the  evening. 

The  day  after,  I  found  him  much  oc- 
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ciipied  in  making'  tbc  necessary  quaran- 
tine arransTcnients  for  his  household. 
He  said  he  was  quite  well ;  and  added, 
in  joke,  /  have  had  mi/  cholera  :  hut, 
he  added,  I  must  beg  you  now  to  leave 
us,  for  we  have  engaged  a  medical  man 
to  remain  here  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  the  cholera  is  in  this  city ;  and  as 
he  w  ill  not  leave  the  island,  we  shall  not 
be  exposed  to  contagion  by  the  doctor, 
at  leaiit.  He  was  in  good  spirits ;  said 
his  attack  had  ijuite  passed  off,  and  told 
me  he  wished  me  well  through  my  dif- 
ficulties, as  he  knew  I  had  been  ap- 
ixiinted  to  a  large  temporarv  hos])ital. 
This  was  on  the  loth  ;  the  cholera  having 
been  officially  announced  the  day  before 
— the  14th  June. 

I  heard  no  more  of  the  Count  till  the 
24th ;  when,  by  chance,  I  met  one  of 
his  servants  in  the  street,  ^»  ho  infonned 
me  he  was  very  ill  :  and  thouoh  I  had 
just  quitted  the  hosj)ital,  and  notwith- 
standing the  injunctions  I  had  received, 
I  hastened  to  the  country,  and  with  dif- 
ficulty got  admittance  to  his  bed-cliam- 
ber.  I  found  bira  much  reduced,  from 
the  treatment  that  had  been  adopted. 
He  was  glad  to  see  me ;  but  as  I  ap- 
proached his  i)ed  he  shrunk  back,  evi- 
dently afraid  that  I  might  communicate 
the  cliolera  to  him.  His  medical  atten- 
dant informed  me,  that  since  I  had  last 
seen  him  he  bad  been  attacked  with  in- 
flammation of  the  liver ;  that  he  had 
bled  him  three  times  from  the  arm,  and 
had  given  Ibrtv-five  grains  of  calomel 
internally.  I  had  iiardly  time  to  gather 
these  particulars  when  the  friends  who 
were  about  him  begged  nic,  for  God's 
sake,  to  leave  the  house,  for  I  had,  by 
this  act,  frustrated  all  their  measures  of 
quarantine,  and  iiad  probably  introduced 
the  cholera  already  among  them.  They 
requested  me  not  to  return,  and  strict 
orders  were  given  to  admit  no  one  wlio 
came  from  the  town.  I  poii  leaving  the 
jtlace,  I  had  unpleasant  forebodings 
of  the  result  of  this  case.  I  heard  no 
more  till  the  3(»th;  wiien  I  was  suin- 
moiu'd,  in  the  iiigiit,  to  attend  with  fi^  e 
physicians,  as  the  patient  was  miicli 
worse,  and  he  was  considered  in  danger. 
The  medical  attendant  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing account.  Two  days  after  my 
last  visit,  a  biliary  calculus  had  been 
foun«l  in  the  stool,  of  a  ])ear  shape, 
measuring  more  tlian  an  inch  in  length, 
and  alxiut  six  lines  in  its  jjroadest  dia- 
meter. l're\  ions  to  passing  tliis  calcu- 
lus, there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  fe\er 


and  local  irritation,  m  hich  were  not  re- 
lieved by  the  voiding  of  the  stone.  The 
mercury  had  produced  salivation,  and 
the  parotid  gland  (m  one  side  was  very 
mucn  enlarged.  The  patient  could  ar- 
ticulate with  difficulty  ;  the  pulse  was 
small,  quick,  and  intermitting  frequent- 
ly ;  and  the  patient  expired  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  passage  of  the  calculus. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
body  opened,  owing  to  the  general  state 
of  alarm  produced  by  the  cholera  and 
tlie  ))ublic  disturbances  at  the  time.  I 
determined,  however,  to  get  it  done  at 
any  rate,  as  I  had  suggested  that  the 
gall-bladder  was  ruptured.  I  succeeded 
in  ascertaining  this  point.  The  gall- 
bladder was  hardly  to  be  traced ;  a 
large  abscess  was  situated  immediately 
under  it,  and  the  whole  of  the  fundus 
of  the  former  was  ulcerated  away. 
Time  ^vas  not  allowed  to  make  any  far- 
ther investigation,  nor  even  to  open  the 
intestines. 

This  case  appeal's  instructive,  as  far 
as  the  evidence  is  presumptive  that  the 
s])asms  of  the  stomach,  occurring  so 
frequently  during  life,  and  always  from 
the  habits  of  the  individual  attributed 
to  indigestion,  were  caused  by  the  pas- 
sage of  gall-stones ;  or  from  the  intro- 
duction of  this  identical  one  into  the 
mouths  of  the  ducts,  from  which  it  again 
receded. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
George  Wm.  Lefevre,  M.D. 

Physician  to  the  British  Embassy,  St.  Peters- 
burgh. 
St.  Petersburgh,  Nov.  1833. 


CASE  OF  TUMOR  IN  THE  REGION 
OF  THE  LIVER, 

IVith  discharge  of  Biliarif  Calculi  through  the 
jmrietes  of  the  Abdomen,  which  terminated 
J'avourablii. 

By  William  M.tCNisH,  M.D. 

Surgeon,  Edinburgh,  late  Surgeon  63d  Regiment. 

A  L\nv,  aged  about  27,  of  delicate  con- 
stitution, tlie  mother  of  several  children, 
after  a  residence  of  between  tuo  and 
three  years  in  the  West  Indies,  during 
which  time  she  enjoyed  t<derabh-  health, 
when  at  Barbadoes  in  1K17, txj>erienced 
an  attack  of  acute  hepatitis. 

It  connujuced  suddenly  with  sickness 
and  vomiting,  severe  pain,  tension,  and 
fulness  of  the  regi""  *>f  l''*--  Ii*er,  the 
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pain  greatly  increased  by  pressure,  and 
extending"  to  tbe  rig-lit  shoulder.  There 
was  cough,  with  dyspncea^  and  inability 
to  lie  on  the  left  side  ;  pulse  frequent, 
with  urgent  thirst;  furred  tongue;  and 
hot  dry  skin.  By  repeated  bleedings, 
saline  purgatives,  blisters,  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  mercury  so  as  to  affect  the 
mouth,  the  active  character  of  the  disease 
was  in  a  short  time  subdued  ;  but  it  was 
two  months  before  the  lady  could  leave 
her  room,  and  then  in  a  very  debilitated 
state,  and  unable  to  walk  upright. 

Her  convalescence  proceeded  so  slowly, 
and  her  state  was  altog-ether  so  unsatis- 
factorj^  that  a  return  to  Europe  was 
deemed  essential  to  her  recovery.  Cir- 
cumstances, however,  prevented  her  leav- 
ing Barbadoes  till  May  1818,  when  she 
sailed  for  England. 

During-  the  voyage  her  health  im- 
proved considerably ;  but  towards  its 
termination,  she  began  to  complain  of 
constant  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the 
liver,  in  which  there  was  an  evident  ful- 
ness, and  some  pain  on  jiressure. 

On  her  arrival  in  London,  early  in 
August,  there  was  a  visible  tumor  below 
the  margin  of  the  ribs,  with  considera- 
ble surrounding  tumefaction,  and  so 
tender  that  she  could  not  bear  the  least 
pressure  of  the  fingers.  Its  surface  was 
discoloured  in  two  places,  at  which  it 
seemed  probable  the  tumor  would  point. 
At  the  end  of  the  month,  however,  there 
was  no  perceptible  cbaug'e. 

Sept.  15th.— The  tumor  had  g-reatly 
decreased,  the  pain  and  tumefaction  had 
subsided,  and  she  could  bear  to  have  it 
freely  examined.  The  discoloiation  was 
now  confined  to  one  sjjot,  where  there 
Vvas  au  indistinct  feeling  of  fluctuation. 
The  tumor  extended  from  the  margin  of 
the  fiilsc  ribs  of  the  right  side  to  within 
a  couple  of  inches  of  the  groin,  the 
glands  of  which  v.  ere  enlarged  and  pain- 
ful. Its  greatest  breadth  was  little  more 
than  two  inches,  it  became  narrower  as 
descended,  and  at  its  termination  was 
not  more  than  an  inch  ju  breadth.  It 
was  in-egular  and  hard  ;  and  so  thin 
and  superficial,  that  in  grasping  it  the 
fing-ers  could  almost  be  made  to  meet  be- 
hind it.  At  its  upper  part  it  adhered  to 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen;  the  re- 
mainder was  unattached  and  moveable. 
She  complained  of  a  sense  of  fulness  or 
weight,  and  of  occasional  lancinating 
pains  in  it.  Her  ap])ctite  was  weak, 
and  her  health  considerably  impaired. 
.    It  was  agreed  in  consultation,  that  the 


tumor  should  be  opened  at  the  inflamed 
spot,  and  a  tent  introduced,  with  the 
view  of  giving  vent  to  any  contained 
fluid,  and  of  establishing  a  drain. 

20tli. — Tumor  oj)ened  ;  a  small  quan- 
tity of  healthy-looking  pus  followed  the 
lancet,  and  more  was  obtained  by  pres- 
sure ;  but  the  discharge  was  altogether 
inconsiderable,  and  in  a  few  days  was 
little  more  than  sufficient  to  moisten  the 
tent,  which  was  daily  introduced.  So 
rapid  a  diminution  of  tbe  tumor  now 
took  place,  that,  by  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, it  was  not  half  its  original  size.  On 
the  9th  she  complained  of  much  pain  in 
the  tumor,  nausea,  headache,  and  other 
febrile  symptoms,  which  continued  with 
little  abatement  till  the  loth,  when,  on 
withdrawing  the  tent,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  a  hard  substance  in  the  wound, 
which  proved  to  be  a  gall-stone,  about 
the  size  of  a  nut.  On  the  following 
morning  another  was  discharged.  A 
state  of  comparative  ease  now  succeeded, 
and  continued  till  the  25th,  when  there 
was  a  recurrence  of  the  pain,  followed 
(on  the  29th)  by  the  expulsion  of  another 
calculus  and  some  fragments.  Her 
health  now  imjjroved  daily  ;  and,  though 
the  tumor  for  some  time  felt  hard  and 
painful  on  pressure,  it  was  productive  of 
little  more  discomfort  than  that  occa- 
sioned by  the  daily  renewal  of  the  tent. 

In  March  1819,  she  was  in  the  fifth 
month  of  pregnancy,  though  the  menses 
had  not  ajipeared  since  .she  was  first  taken 
ill.  As  utero-gestation  advanced,  the 
liver  became  uneasy,  and  her  general 
health  suffered.  On  the  20tb  May  she 
had  a  severe  and  lengtliened  shivering 
fit,  succeeded  by  a  most  distressing  hot 
stage  and  great  debility.  Premature 
labour  followed. 

A  new  train  of  symptoms  now  super- 
vened. A  fortnight  after  delivery  she  was 
seized  witii  violent  pain  in  the  epigastric 
region  extending  to  the  back,  directly 
under  the  scapulee,  and  stretching-  down 
the  left  side,  accompanied  for  the  first 
time  with  universal  yellowness  of  the 
skin.  For  two  days  the  pain  continued 
severe,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  third 
by  a  profuse  discharge  of  a  transparent 
glairy  fluid,  which,  during  the  three 
days  of  its  continuance,  wetted  a  great 
many  cloths.  Twenty- three  large  towels 
were  shewn  me,  on  most  of  which, 
though  the  fluid  itself  was  perfectly 
colourless,  a  tinge  of  yellow  or  green 
remained. 

from  this  period  she  experienced  a 
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succession  of  similar  attacks,  at  intervals 
of  from  ft>nr  to  six  weeks,  the  pain  uiii- 
fornily  conniienoinij"  in  tlie  epigastrium, 
extending  to  the  hack,  anil  ceasing  on 
the  appearance  of  the  discharge,  which 
generally  continued  ahont  forty-eight 
hours,  but  in  decreasing  quantities  till 
March  1820,  when  the  ])aro\ysms,  w  liich 
had  been  gradually  assuming  a  milder 
character,  Hnally  ceased.  She  then 
went  to  the  country,  and  took  much 
exercise  in  the  opt  ii  air.  The  diange 
Avas  ])roductive  of  the  best  results.  Her 
appetite  returned,  and  she  gained 
strength  rapidly,  and  even  became  stout. 
She  complained  at  times  of  uneasiness 
and  sense  of  w  eigiit  in  the  side  ;  but 
the.se  feelings  were  of  short  duration, 
and  producti^e  of  little  inconvenience. 
By  the  end  of  tiie  year  her  health  was 
re-established;  and,  with  the  excej)tion 
of  occasional  slight  dyspe])tic  attacks, 
has  continued  t(derably  good  since. 

From  the/ii-sta])pearanceof  the  bilious 
hue  to  the  cessation  ol"  the  paroxysms, 
a  ])eriod  of  ten  months,  the  skin  was 
more  or  less  yellow,  each  successive 
attack  being  either  accompanied  or  suc- 
ceeded by  a  deeper  ting'e. 

In  two  only  of  the  paroxysms  was 
there  any  irrital)ility  of  stomach.  The 
appetite  was  alwajs  defecti\e  for  some 
time  before  an  attack,  and  the  bowels 
w  ere  rather  slow ;  but,  until  the  skin  be- 
came jaundiced,  the  evacuations,  tliough 
often  unhealtiiy,  generally  contained  a 
fair  proportion  of  bile. 

The  tent,  which  had  been  constantly 
in  the  side  since  September  1818,  was  in 
August  1821  withdrawn.  Within  a 
month  after,  tlie  wound  had  completely 
cicatrized.  I  have  no  doubt  tlie  tent 
might  have  been  removed  witli  ])erfect 
safety  at  a  much  earlier  jieriod,  but  it 
was  continued  at  the  dcsiie  of  tlie  ])a- 
tient,  who  lirmly  i)elie\ed  that  the  heal- 
ing of  the  wound  would  be  followed  by 
unpleasant  consequences. 

I'or  a  little  space  around  the  cicatrix, 
which  is  nearly  two  inches  below  the 
margin  of  the  rilts,  theli\er  is  hard,  and 
adherent  to  the  abd<uninal  jiarietes,  and 
feels  uncomlortable  on  pressure  ;  but  no 
vtsti<re  of  the  |)endnIous  tumor  can  be 
discovered. 

As  to  tiie  treatment,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  much.  For  the  most  )»art  it  con- 
sisted of  mercury  in  some  form  or  other, 
(ienerally  snnill  doses  of  tiie  l)lue  pill, 
citlicr  alone,  or  when  a  purgative  effect 


was  required,  in  combination  with  the 
extract  of  colocynth.  The  nitro-nniriatic 
acid  bath  was  used  for  some  time,  seem- 
ingly witli  advantage.  For  the  allevia- 
tion of  the  pain  during  the  periodical 
attacks,  >  arious  measures  were  resorted 
to,  but  the  most  successful  were  ojiiates 
in  large  doses,  fomentations,  and  stimu- 
lating frictions.  Light  tonics,  as  the 
cascarilla  or  quassia,  with  the  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  infusion  of  rhubarb  in  such 
doses  as  to  regulate  the  bowels,  w ere  in 
general  use  throughout  the  disease,  and 
were  very  beneficial  *. 


MUSINGS  WITH  THE  MU3IMY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 


Dccipimur  specie  recti  ■ 

Sir, 


Ar. 


Many  writers  have  dreamed  dreams, 
and  related  the  visions  that  they  have 
dreamt  of.  Addison,  Swift,  and  John- 
son, each  of  them  had  their  dreams; 
and  I  have  had  mine,  and  am  going  to 
tell  it.  Having  gone  to  look  at  the 
mummy  which  has  been  lately  opened 
at  the  College  of  Surgetnis,  I  tarried 
so  long  over  its  remains,  speculating 
upon  time,  men,  fortune,  and  the  other 
conditions  of  mortality,  that  I  forgot  to 
dej)ait  with  the  crowd  that  suirounded 
me,  was  left  behind,  and  locked  iij) 
safely  with  my  ruminations  in  the  mu- 
seum. Night  came  on,  I  fell  asleep, 
and  dreamt  that  the  mummy  w  as  staucl- 
iiig  by  me. 

The  iiupiiry  w  Inch  arose  instantly  in 
mv  mind,  was  to  ask  the  mummy  wlmt 
it' thought  of  the  world  now  present? 
"  ^\'ere  I  to  indulge  my  pei-sonal  feel- 
ings," it  replied,  "  I  sh(nild  curse  those 
rutliless  fingers  which  unrolled  my 
limbs  and  traced  off  my  hieroglyjihics 
with  as  much  celerity  as  if  they  had 
been  had  been  handling  a  popinjay  in 
sport.  Woe  is  me !"  exclaimed  the 
pliantoMi,  "  that  the  carcase  of  an  in- 
cense-bearing priest  of  Egypt  should 
have  been  ex|iosed  to  the  ga/e  of  intel- 
lectual curiosity  in  the  schools  of  Lon- 
don !"  .\s  it  spake  these  words,  I 
looked  attentively  at  the  object,  and  re- 
cognized the  features  of  a  negro,  with 
the  flat  nose  and  pouting  lips  so  finely 
sculptured    on     the     fra-ments    of    the 

•  £d.  Med.  mod  Sat^,  Jourii.  Jnu.  193-1. 
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Egyptian  marbles  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. "  Surely,"  I  interrupted,  "your 
complexion,  as  well  as  your  physiog"- 
nomy,  must  for  ever  set  at  rest  the  long- 
disputed  question  as  to  whether  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  were  white  or  black." 
"  Black,  to  be  sure,"  returned  the 
mummy  ;  "  all  the  descendants  of  Ham 
were  black."  "  Just  so,"  I  replied  ; 
"  but  how  was  it  with  our  first  parents  ? 
You,  wlio  lived  so  much  nearer  to  the 
commencement  of  time,  perhaps  can 
tell."  "  With  us,"  observed  the  an- 
cient phantom,  "  three  thousand  years 
auo,  a  favourite  theory  prevailed,  that 
the  progenitors  of  mankind  were  nci- 
tlier  white  nor  black,  but  w  hity-brown." 
"  Strang-e,  indeed  !"  I  ejaculated  ;  "  one 
of  our  bishops,  in  India,  fancied  the 
same  thing :  it  was  very  clever,  was  it 
not  ?"  "  Yes,"  said  the  mummy  ;  "  but 
is  it  true  ?" 

After  a  short  pause,  I  asked  eagerly, 
"  if  it  had  not  received  some  gratifica- 
tion from  being  brought  forth  again  to 
light  ?"  "  Knowledge,"  it  answered, 
with  imearthly  solemnity,  "  is  alwajs 
gratifving.  The  knowledge  that  gleam- 
ed so  suddenly  upon  me,  like  light,  in 
so  many  pencils  of  rays  from  the  heads 
of  so  many  dignified  spectators,  awoke 
and  astounded  me  at  the  same  moment. 
INIy  first  feeling  was  that  of  having  ar- 
rived at  the  region  of  spirits,  in  an 
elj'sium  far  beyond  the  confines  of  my 
native  laud,  above  the  prolific  sources 
of  the  Nile.  But  at  that  moment  all 
was  din  and  confusion,  nor  do  I  remem- 
ber any  thing  distinctly,  until  I  had  re- 
posed at  leisure  openly  within  the  walls 
of  this  famous  museum.  In  a  very  little 
time,  all  knowledge  seemed  to  concen- 
trate itself  upon  my  senses,  shedding 
a  flood  of  infoi-mation  at  the  dawn  of 
every  day ;  when,  like  the  head  of 
young  Memnon,  I  uttered  a  voice  at 
sun-rise,  and  hailed  the  appearance  of 
new  light,  with  the  consciousness  of  a 
fresh  acquisition  of  knowledge." 

"  What,"  I  asked,  "  is  the  know- 
ledge that  strikes  upon  your  understand- 
ing the  most  powerfully  ?"  "  That  of 
medicine,"  it  said ;  "  because  few  in 
this  apartment  speak  of  any  thing  ex- 
cepting of  medicnie."  "  And  what  do 
they  say  of  my  favourite  science,  my 
own  profession  i*"  I  inquired,  with  the 
utmost  earnestness.  "  Say '."  it  retort- 
ed in  scorn  ;  "  much  that  relates  to  poli- 
tics, but  little  that  speaks  of  professional 


wisdom.  The  preparations  on  the  walls 
of  this  museum  shall  rise  up  in  judg- 
ment against  this  generation ;  for  here 
is  the  handiwork  of  the  physiologist, 
and  the  permanent  emblems  of  intelli- 
gence, rightly  directed  —  here  is  the 
mark  and  the  badge  of  a  mind  ap- 
propriated to  the  investigation  of  life  ; 
not  to  a  mode  of  livelihood  —  to  the 
structure  of  the  animal  body ;  not 
to  the  construction  of  medical  associa- 
tion. These  are  the  monuments  of 
genius,  designed  without  laws,  erected 
without  contest,  appreciated  without 
valuation,  and  preserved  without  in- 
terest. But  the  physiologists  that  daily 
suiTound  me  talk  of  alterations  with 
which  science  has  nothing  to  do,  and  of 
an  equality  which  is  not  commensurate 

witli  human  existence "     "Whatl" 

I  demanded  aloud,  "  do  j^ou  deny  the 
equality  of  knowledge  ?  "  "  Nay,"  said 
the  jihantom,  composedly,  "  all  men  who- 
possess  equal  knowledge  rest  upon  equal 
bases,  and  are  desciibable  between  equal 
parallels  :  things  that  are  equal  to  the 
same,  are  equal  to  one  another.  But 
life  practically  docs  not  admit  of  mathe- 
matical exactitude  and  certainty  of  ap- 
plication ;  as  may  be  proved  hj  the 
experience  of  a  single  life,  and  the  col- 
lective history  of  nations.  The  world 
has  been  pell-mell  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity  down  to  the  present  hour,  and 
no  set  of  reformers  can  ever  adjust  it. 
This,  which  was  the  case  3000  years 
ago,  is  likewise  the  case  to-day." 
"Alas!"  I  inteiTupted,  "poor  ignorant 
mummy  ! "  "  What  "  — continued  the 
phantom,  without  seeming  to  notice  my 
interruption — "  what  can  the  tiny  laws 
of  man  produce? — they  can  produce 
notiiing :  personal  talent  has  always 
gained  the  ascendant  of  itself,  indepen- 
dent of  every  newly-framed  statute  and 
all  changes  of  faction.  Look,"  it  added, 
pointing  to  the  portrait  of  John  Hunter, 
"  and  ask  that  painting,  what  were  the 
laws  that  made  that  man  ? — it  will  an- 
swer, the  bountiful  laws  of  nature  alone. 
Truly,"  it  maintained,  "  I  cannot  but 
bow  before  Sydenham,  the  venerable 
patriarch  of  your  physicians,  admire  the 
strength  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  acquiesce 
in  the  quaint  philosophy  of  Abernethy, 
and  follow  the  clear  sagacity  of  Gooch  ; 
— men  whose  personal  talents,  and  insa- 
tiable love  of  excellence,  were  a  law  to 
themselves."  "  Of  a  truth,"  said  I, 
"  these    medical    reformers   will    Mac- 
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adamize  the  profession  ;   none  will  bo 
atlniissible  except  they  can  pass  thioii<rh 
their  newlv-invented  loop-hole  of  study  : 
the  small  and  the  o-veat  will   he  equally 
rejected."     "  Nay,"  retnrned  the  phan- 
tom, "not  so:    no  act  of  parliament  can 
ever    reverse    the    universal    decree  of 
nature,  that  the  best    i^f^i"'^*    tlic    best 
learnino-,    and    the   best  industry,    con- 
finned  by  the  best  habits,  shall  cairy  the 
day.     In  the  practice  of  your  profession 
now,  as  it  was  in  my   aofe,  nnich  must 
be  left  to  time,  chance,  and   tlie  g'enius 
of  the   practitioner.      He   will  be   the 
most  successful,  and  the  most  approved 
of,  wlio,  in  spite  of  all  set  laws  and  the 
everni(u-e  multiplying'  expedients  of  re- 
form, shall  the  most  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  capacity  of  his  own  intellect, 
and  the   most  closely  follow  the  dictates 
of  nature  at  the  bed-side.    On  this  foun- 
dation   stood    Hippocrates,   Morgagiii, 
IJabington ;    for  under  the   hands  of  a 
cle%  er  ])ractitioner,  nature  hei"self  may 
bo    held  in    thraldom,  and    reduced    to 
healthy    obedience  :     as    the    common 
landscape   is    thrown  by   an    artist  of 
taste    into    exquisite    composition,    by 
grou])ing    ordinary    objects    the    most 
hajjuily    in  their  respective  lights  and 
shades'.     Ijfe,  indeed,  is  too  short  to  be 
dissipated  in  unlimited  studies,  and  too 
uncontroulable   to  admit  of  any  precon- 
certed scheme  of  existence  ;    the  brains 
of  your  youths   now  cannot  hold  more 
than  ours  did  formerly,  nor  can  any  de- 
finite laws  or  acts  of  parliament  compel 
men  to  i)o  learned  against  their  wills,  or 
able  against  tiieir  natures  ;  neither  can 
the   proclamation    from   a  Council,  nor 
the   bye-law  of  a   College,   coni])el   the 
public  at  large  to  value  a  man  above  his 
merits,  and  remunerate  him  l)eyoud   his 
deserts.       This    was    the     truth    three 
tliousand  years  ago,  and  it  is  the  truth 
to-day."     "Ah!    spirit    of  a  munnuy," 
was  my  conclusion,  "  if  these  things  be 
so;  if  truth  three   thousand   years  ago 
was  the  same  as  it  is  to  day,  surely   I 
may  ask  in  tiie  lan"uage  of  .F(di,  '  What 
is  'wisdom,  and   wTiere  is  the  jilace   of 

undcrstandiu};?'  " 

***** 

I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Mediculus. 
Jan.  22,  \»3*. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE 
AND  FEELINGS 

OF    THE 

MEDICAL  PROFESSION  IN  THE 
PROVINCES, 

And  more  especialtii  in  Liverpool  and  its  Vicinity. 

Bv  James  Collins,  M.D. 

My  object  in  writing-  this  paper  is  to  il- 
lustrate some  of  the  feelings  and  views 
of  provincial  medical  men  on  the  subject 
of  medical  reform,  and  thereby,  ])erhaps, 
to  enable  our  friends  in  the  capital  to 
form  a  more  correct  estimate  of  us  than 
they  have  hitherto  done ;  for  I  fool  con- 
vinced that  contributions  from  the  coun- 
trv,  descri])tive  of  the  state  of  the  profes- 
sion there,  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
a  coiTCCt  and  enlarged  view  of  the 
whole;  that  without  them,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  devise  any  well-digested  and 
practicable  scheme  of  medical  lejjisla- 
tion.  With  this  view,  if  allowed  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  I  shall 
contribute  some  account  of  the  ])roject9 
that  agitate  my  om  n  neighbourhood,  and 
of  the  peculiarities  with  respect  to  prac- 
tice and  renumeration  that  distinguish 
us  from  every  other  part  of  the  country. 
In  doing  this  I  by  no  means  jiretend  to 
act  as  the  organ  of  others,  or  in  any  of- 
ficial capacity,  but  simply  as  a  spectator 
of  the  scenes  passing  around  me. 

Until  lately,  we  were,  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  pre-eminently  distinguisiicd 
for  not  troubling-  our  heads  with  any 
thing,  but  with  the  ways  and  means  of  > 
getting  cash  and  practice.  The  man 
who  thought  of  any  thing  else  was  unfit 
for  Liverpool ;  and,  provided  he  were 
likely  to  succeed,  he  was  contented  with 
things  as  they  wore,  no  matter  iiow  cor- 
rupt and  morally  debasing- :  iience,  he 
sup])orted  the  political  candidate  that 
was  likely  to  serve  his  interest,  and 
adopted  or  changed  tiie  religion  that 
served  or  marred  his  prosjiects.  In  fact, 
the  notorious  corruption  of  our  borough 
extended  it.sdf  to  all  l)ranches  of  the 
profession  ;  but  now  things  are  changed  ; 
we  are  all  reformers.  ^len  that  but  a 
few  months  ago  shuddered  at  tiie  very 
idea  of  a  ])()])ular  meeting,  are  now  me- 
dical agitators,  ready  aiitl  willing  to  ])ut 
their  siioulders  to  the  wlieel  ;  llieir  whole 
frame  seems  to  have  changed  w  ikli  tlic 
times — how  or  by  wliat  moans  I  cannot 
say,  except  that   the  clamour  and   rest- 
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lessncss  of  tlieir  junior  brethren  forced 
them  into  the  arena.  Such  is  tlie  effect 
of  collision  and  public  opinion. 

A  few  weeks  ag-o  our  first  reform 
meeting-  was  held.  The  chairman  \vas 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable 
physicians  here;  his  name  gave  a  cha- 
racter to  the  meeting-,  and  cong-reg-ated 
us  all  togfcthcr  for  tlie  fiist  time.  The 
object  was  to  vote  thanks  to  the  medical 
gentlemen  who  retired  from  tlie  Alders- 
g-ate-street  Disjicnsary,  and  to  censure 
the  laws  and  principles  of  tliat  institu- 
tion. No  sentiments  could  be  more  li- 
beral than  those  we  expressed  and 
ado])ted  :  we  praised  tlie  conduct  of  the 
gentlemen  who  retired,  and  reprobated 
that  of  the  subscribers;  but,  alas  for 
consistency!  the  very  g-entlemen  who 
moved  and  seconded  these  resolutions 
w  ere  attached  to  our  public  institutions, 
and  many  of  them  held  office  by  the 
very  same  laws  they  reprobated  in  Lon- 
don. But  a  few  weeks  I  cfore  we  met, 
three  physicians  and  three  surg-eons 
were  appointed  to  an  hospital  here  by 
subscribers,  most  of  wlioni  were  only  of 
a  week  or  fortnight  standing^;  and,  at 
the  very  same  time,  a  contest  took  place 
for  a  vacanc}"  in  one  of  oia-  dispensaries, 
— and  they  who  even  became  sub- 
scribers on  the  day  of  election  were  al- 
lowed to  vote  for  their  friend.  This  is 
the  law  still ;  but  by  some  strang-c  per- 
version of  moral  feeling-  and  rectitude, 
the  g-entlemen  thus  elected  came  for- 
ward at  our  meeting-,  and  denounced  by 
their  presence  and  tlieir  votes  the  prac- 
tice in  London  which  they  cherish  in 
Liverpool.  Hence  the  advantag-e  of  a 
comniunication  from  the  country.  With- 
out tliis,  you,  nor  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, could  never  suppose  that  our  private 
and  public  sentiments  would  differ  so 
mucli ;  that  we  act  and  abide  by  the  very 
same  laws  here  we  condemn  in  London. 

Our  second  reform  meetings  was  held 
last  week.  The  object  was  to  petition 
Parliament  to  revise  the  state  of  tlie  pro- 
fession. Nothing-  could  equal  the  con- 
tradictory opinions  expressed  ;  some 
were  for  this,  and  otliers  for  tliat;  no 
two  could  ag-ree ;  what  appeared  a  pa- 
nacea to  one,  seemed  ruin  and  dismay 
to  another.  At  first  the  meeting-  was 
calm;  but,  as  the  debate  advanced,  the 
discussion  became  warm,  and  all  became 
invoked  in  confusion  and  contradiction. 
To  allay  tlie  ferment  an  adjournment 
was  moved,  and  a  resolution  passed  to 
call  a  general  meeting-  of  the  profession. 


These  facts  I  mention  to  shew  that  we 
are  not  idle,  that  we  share  in  the  move- 
ment communicated  from  the  capital. 
Indeed,  all  sorts  of  schemes  and  opinions 
are  afloat,  and  every  means  taken  to 
agitate  them  in  public  and  private.  In 
the  medical  library,  yon  scarcely  hear 
any  thing  but  discussions  on  the  various 
projects  of  medical  reform  advocated  in 
the  London  journals.  Some  arrange 
themselves  under  the  banners  of  the 
Medical  Gazette,  some  are  for  tlie  Lan- 
cet, some  for  this  and  that  publication  ; 
others  again  affect,  or  feel,  too  much  in- 
dependence to  pin  their  faith  on  any 
man,  and,  pregnant  \*  ith  schemes  and 
projects  of  their  own,  lament  their  pro- 
vincial residence,  that  their  distance  from 
the  seat  of  legislation  must  prevent  them 
from  taking  the  active  part  in  this  ques- 
tion their  talents  and  originality  would 
warrant.  Pass  into  the  streets  tlie  same 
scenes  jiresent  themselves.  If  but  two 
or  three  medical  men  are  gathered  to- 
gether, their  comersation  instinctively 
turns  to  the  subject.  Their  souls  seem 
absorbed  in  tiie  question;  and,  indeed, 
the  tone  and  courtesy  of  their  society 
seem  changed  by  the  bitterness  and  dog- 
matism with  which  they  mutually  de- 
fend and  advance  opinions.  The  che- 
mist differs  from  the  apothecary,  the 
apotliecary  from  the  surgeon,  the  pure 
surgeon  from  the  g-eneral  practitioner, 
and  the  physician  from  them  all ;  each, 
as  in  the  fable,  thinks  there  is  nothing 
like  leather,  and  consequently  adopts 
and  defends  the  views  suited  to  liis  inte- 
rest. All  ag-ree  that  something  must  be 
done,  but  no  two  can  ag-ree  about  what 
that  something  ought  to  be.  Some, 
like  their  prototypes  in  London,  are  for 
one  Faculty  and  one  denomination  of 
practitioners — namely.  Doctors  in  Me- 
dicine, and  for  allowing  all  to  practise, 
under  this  name,  every  department  of 
the  art,  as  it  may  suit  their  interest  or 
inclination.  This  class  of  medical  re- 
formers includes  a  great  portion  of  the 
junior  general  practitioners,  who,  from 
one  motive  or  another,  are  ambitious  of 
the  title  of  "  Doctor,"  without  the  trou- 
ble or  exjiense  of  attaining-  it,  and  hostile 
to  the  existing  distinctions,  as  imply ii]g- 
g-rades  of  inferiority  not  flattering  to 
them.  If  you  ask  these  gentlemen  what 
they  mean  by  one  Faculty — how  and 
where  it  is  to  be  constituted  ?  they  differ, 
like  their  brethren  in  London,  from  one 
another.  Some  are  for  doing  away  with 
all  Colleges,  as  remnants  of  antiquated 
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times.  Tliey  say  there  dug'lit  to  be  no 
distiiietiou  or  aristocracy  in  science,  but 
talent  anil  merit ;  and  tlierefore,  that  he 
who  can  g-ive  proof  of  medical  acquire- 
ments, no  matter  where  or  how  he  got 
them,  wliether  in  school  or  out  of 
school,  in  one  year  or  six,  ouyht,  ipso 
facto,  to  be  dubbed  a  Doctor  in  Medi- 
cine, b}'  some  Boanl  or  Faculty  consti- 
tuted for  this  jnirpose,  without  reference 
to  any  thinj>"  else. 

Olliei-s,  ai>ain,  of  the  same  class,  main- 
tain tliat  this  title  oug-lit  not  to  be  con- 
ferred on  any  one  who  has  not  passed 
throuyli  a  fixed  and  protracted  course 
of  study,  in  some  Coliej^e  or  University 
authorized  to  gfive  deofrces,  and  then 
only  after  a  strict  and  ])ublic  examina- 
tion. They  are  for  doinj^  away  with 
all  pro\  incial  or  secondary  schools  of 
njcdicine,  or,  at  lea.st,  for  not  allowing- 
their  certilicate.  They  say  they  are  not 
leg-itimate  avenues  to  the  profession; 
that  they  are  sj)ecies  of  pauper  or  charity 
schools,  where  pupils  are  admitted,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  for  little  or  no- 
tljing-,  and  where  they  receive  certifi- 
cates often  >vithout  havinji'  attended. 
The  Lecttners  (or,  as  the  phrase  g""es, 
the  Professors)  of  these  institutions, 
calculating-  alone  on  the  indirect  :id- 
vantag-es,  and  not  on  the  ices  of  the 
pujiils,  are  not  very  scrupulous  liow  or 
wliom  they  admit,  pro\iilcd  they  have  a 
school ;  and  hence,  tliat  the  result  of 
such  numerous  and  cheap  manufacto- 
ries of  medical  men,  must  ne  ruinous  to 
the  profession  :  that  it  is  already  too 
full,  without  ()peniny  these  back  doors 
and  sluices  to  inundate  it. 

Another  class,  comprising- a  g-rcat  por- 
tion of  the  senior  g-eneral  practitionci-s 
and  the  g-reat  boily  of  the  physicians, 
are  for  kecjiing-  up  the  distincliuns  of 
ph\sicians  and  surg-eons;  thiug-h  they 
difiV-r  as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  con- 
ferring- them.  Some  think  that  the  ex- 
isting- Co]Ie<;;es,  M  ith  stmie  sliglit  modi- 
fications, might  sufHce  ;  others,  ag-ain, 
think  the  whole  system  must  be  re- 
modelled and  assimilated  in  this  coun- 
try— that  sr-.mi-  standard  of  literary  and 
scientific  altainnit  nts,  as  on  tlie  C'onti- 
nent,  must  be  fixed  for  tliose  wlio  even 
wish  to  be  stuihiits  in  medicine,  anil 
that  tlje  time  and  expense  must  be  in- 
creasi-d,  to  check  the  redundancy  of  jiro- 
fessional  labour  in  the  market,  and  tiiat 
no  cerlidc-ate  or  course  of  lectures  l)e 
alio\>ed  e.vcejtt  g-iven  in  a  CoHcgr  au- 
thorized  to   coni'ei-   decrees :    far   from 


H  ishing-  to  confound  all  classes  anil 
distinctions  in  medicine,  they  feel  con- 
vinced that  their  mutual  interest  requires 
them  to  be  kept  up,  and  that  since  thev 
began  to  merge  into  one  another — since 
the  surgeon  began  to  encroach  on  tlie 
province  of  the  physician,  and  vice 
versa  —that  they  have  all  sufTced  by 
mutual  competition  and  jealousy,  that 
they  have  neen  cutting-  each  otheis 
throats  and  reducing-  to  a  low  and  dis- 
reputable scale  their  fair  and  usual  re- 
muneration, with  the  view  of  ountinf/ 
each  other;  and  that  the  only  ])ersons 
who  gain  by  this  disunion  and  distrust 
are  the  chemists  and  druggists,  \*  ho  are 
now  every  day  becoming  more  and  more 
the  general  ])ractitionei-s  of  the  lower 
and  middle  daises,  and  that  the  only 
thing  now  wanting  to  comj)lete  the 
ruin  and  degradation  of  the  profession, 
is  the  enactment  of  the  schemes  of  the 
levellers. 

Such  are  the  various  shades  of  the 
views  and  opinions  of  our  medical  re- 
fonners — each  accuses  the  other  of  illi- 
berality  and  selfishness,  and  claims  for 
himself  the  praise  of  enlarged  and  dis- 
interested views.  They  all  agree  that 
something-  must  be  done  — that  every  ile- 
jiartment  of  the  jtrofession  is  getting 
worse  and  worse,  and  losing  its  station 
and  standing  in  society.  They  also 
agree  that  the  encroachments  of  the 
chemists  and  druggists  must  be  checked, 
and  that  there  ought  to  be  some  fixed 
scale  of  professional  remuneration,  ei- 
ther in  law  or  usage,  to  pre\  ent  the  de- 
grading practices  resulting  from  com- 
petition; that  |)orters  are  often  better 
itaid  than  surgeons;  that  the  latter  may 
>e  had  in  abundance  for  one  shilling  a 
visit,  whereas  the  fornjer  generally  can- 
not, though  the  one  call  tluinselves 
gentlemen  and  the  other  only  labourers. 
Pliysiciaiis,  too,  are  treading  fast  on  the 
heels  of  the  surgeon.s,  and  tinnbling, 
from  the  same  causes,  from  their  once 
high  and  enviable  position  in  society; 
and  all  in  consequence  of  their  low  and 
degrading  scale  of  professional  charges. 
But  my  object  is,  as  I  have  said,  to  ex- 
hibit our  nro%  ineial  \  iews,  that  our 
friends  in  ine  cajiital  might  comprehend 
us  more  fully.  I  have,ho\ve\er,  exceeded 
the  limits  in  this  conuntinication  I  ori- 
ginally j)rescribed  to  m^self,  and  per- 
haps, ^Ir.  Kditor,  tho.se  yon  woulil  be 
inclined  to  grant  me.  In  my  next,  if 
allowed,  through  the  medium  of  your 
columus  I  shall   detail  some  uf  tlie  p»« 
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culiarities  in  our  local  customs,  that 
disting'uish  us  from  our  brethren  in 
every  otlier  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
subject  may  seem  local,  but  I  think  it 
will  not  be  altogether  destitute  of  inte- 
rest, nor  undeserving'  a  place  in  your 
pages. 

Liverpool,  January  18,  1834. 


CIVIS  MEDICUS 
ON    MEDICAL     REFORM. 

LETTER    V. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
There  are  two  orders  of  physicians  le- 
galized in  this  country,  viz.  M.D.'s  and 
apothecaries  :  (the  surgeon,  so  far  as  he 
practise-s  pure  physic,  is  by  usage,  in 
point  of  rank,  an  M.D.,  or  nearly  so.) 
In  France  likewise,  there  are  two  orders 
of  medical  practitioners — doctors  of  phy- 
sic or  surgery,  and  officers  of  health. 
The  second  order  of  medical  practitioners 
of  France  and  England  is  of  modern 
growth  :  old  English  legislation  recog- 
nized no  physician  but  the  M.D.;  and 
the  order  of  officers  of  health  dates  no 
farther  back  than  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  (Archives  Gene  rales, 
Nov.  1833.) 

In  each  country  the  question  is  now 
agitated,  whether  there  sliould  be  a  se- 
cond order  of  physicians  ?  and  the  ge- 
neral feeling  of  those,  not  pledged  by 
private  interest  to  the  present  status, 
and  anxious  for  the  removal  of  acknow- 
ledged defects  and  abuses  is,  I  think,  in 
favour  of  the  negative  answer.  Of  the 
reformers  in  this  country  who  contend 
for  a  single  Faculty  of  Medicine,  tliere 
are,  I  know,  some  that  do  not  thereby 
imply  the  fusion  of  existing*  orders,  or 
suppression  of  the  inferior,  but  merely  a 
consolidation  or  centralization  of  the 
powers  at  present  exercised  by  the  dif- 
ferent governing  incoi^poratious,  leaving 
as  before  the  division  of  the  profession 
into  two  grades  of  practitioners;  but 
many — I  suspect  the  majority — of  our 
reformers,  that  speak  of  a  single  Faculty 
as  a  desideratum,  seem  to  mean,  not  a 
central  and  uniform  government  for  the 
whole  profession,  as  contrasted  with  a 
polyarchy  like  the  present,  but  a  single 
and  uniform  plan  of  education  to  be  pre- 


scribed for  all,  and  consequently  an  equa- 
lity  of  rank  and  privileges  amongst  in-     CI 
dividual  professors.  | 

In  France  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  feeling  of  the  profession  is  in  favour 
of  legalizing  but  one  order  of  physi- 
cians; a  glance  at  the  rej)ort  in  the 
Archives  Generales  for  Nov.  1833,  of 
the  debate  in  the  Academic  de  Mede- 
cine,  on  the  projet  de  loi  sur  Venseigiie- 
ment  et  sur  Vexercise  de  la  medecine,  is 
sufficient  to  shew  this.  The  ])rofession, 
then,  has  pretty  decidedly  pronounced 
its  judgment,  that  ("  as  the  diseases  of 
town  and  country,  rich  and  poor,  sea 
and  land,  (Sec.  are  at  bottom  the  same," 
and  "  seeing  that  o])thalmography,  mid- 
wifery, military  surgery,  Sec.  &c.  con- 
stitute with  medicine  one  indivisible 
wliole,  based  on  the  same  principles, 
employing  the  same  means,"  (kc.  6cq.) 
tliere  should  be  but  one  order  of  pi'ofes- 
sors  of  the  healing  art;  and  that  admis- 
sion into  that  ordei'  should  be  open  to 
none  falling*  short  of  a  lixcd  and  com- 
paratively high  standard  of  attainment. 
Now,  in  order  coiTcctly  to  estimate  this 
decision  of  the  profession  in  England 
and  France,  we  must  ascertain  how  far 
the  question  of  medical  reform  is  of  me- 
dical competency  — how  far  the  physi- 
cian is,  as  such,  qualified  as  a  legislator 
to  judge  what  are  the  best  means  of  re- 
moving those  grievances,  of  the  actual 
existence  of  which  he  is  the  only  compe- 
tent witness.  What,  then,  are  the  at- 
tainments required  to  qualify  for  medi- 
cal I'eform  ?  The  same  unquestionably 
that  are  demanded  of  the  reformer  of  the 
church,  of  the  law,  of  the  army,  of  our 
colonial  or  mercantile  systems,  &c.  &c. 
viz.  not  professional  skill  or  learning, 
but  political  knowledge.  Generally 
speaking,  you  might  as  well  consult  a 
bishop,  or  judge,  or  g-eneral  officer  about 
reforms  of  their  respective  professions,  as 
a  physician  about  medical  reform  ;  for, 
1st,  he  is  either  a  member  of  one  of  the 
governing  bodies,  or  else  a  subject,  and 
in  either  case  partial,  and  therefore  unfit 
for  the  judg"ment-seat;  or,  2d,  he  is 
probably,  however  cunning  in  physic, 
quite  an  abecedarian  in  statesmanship ; 
nor  does  such  a  statement  imply  cen- 
sure. ^\lio  studies  legislative  science, 
or  political  dynamics,  in  this  country  ? 
No  class  of  men — not  even  our  heredi- 
tary senators.  It  is  not  then  a  reproach, 
but  a  fact,  that  medical  men  are,  as  a 
class.  Quite  unfit  to  decide  upon  the  best 
method  of  reorganizing  or  reforming 
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the  profession.  To  heal  tlic  body  natu- 
ral IS  one  task — to  cure  tlie  body  social 
or  politic  is  another,  and,  as  well  in 
means  as  princi])les,  a  quite  difl'erent  un- 
dertaking'. The  French  are  but  tyros 
in  politics,  «  hile  in  medicine  they  are 
masters.  Accordinjily,  in  the  report  of 
M.  Double,  and  the  debate  tliereupon, 
we  find  every  consideration  and  arg'u- 
nient  broachetl  and  insisted  on  repeat- 
edly, and  with  force,  except  the  princi- 
pal one,  wliich  is  political — viz.  the 
ability  or  inability  of  tlic  people  to  dis- 
pense uitli  tlie  services  of  a  cheap  class 
of  jdiysicians.  That  consideration  is 
indeed  noticed,  but  by  no  means  in  the 
satisfactory  way  in  which  the  others  arc 
handled  ;  yet  upon  the  decision  of  the 
point  just  stated  hangs  the  answer  to 
the  question,  whether  there  should  be 
one,  or  several  orders  of  ])hysicians?  for 
there  are  but  three  conceival)le  arrange- 
luents  compatible  with  tlie  existence  of 
a  regular  corps  medical :  1st,  a  single 
order  with  a  liigh  standard,  such  as  liad 
existed  for  about  a  century  and  a  half 
Ix-fore  17()4  in  this  kingdom  ;  2d,  a  sin- 
g-lc  order  u  iih  a  low  standard,  as  if  the 
College  of  Physicians  were  abolished, 
and  medicine  consigned  to  the  sole  care 
of  the  gentlemen  of  Blackfriars;  3d,  a 
scale  of  orders  double,  triple,  \c. 

Now  No.  1  has  been  trie<l  for  some 
15t)  years  in  this  country,  and  has  utterly 
failed.  Why  ?  It  secured  social  re- 
spect and  high  jjrofessional  and  general 
attainments  to  the  P  acuity  of  Phvsic, 
yet  it  totally  failed.  Why?  The  i>hy- 
sic  was  too  dear.  The  people,  after  a 
counle  of  centuries  of  struggle  with  the 
College  of  Physicians,  succeeded  at 
length,  l)y  chance  or  by  trick,  in  1815, 
in  obtaining  the  institution  by  charter, 
of  a  second  and  cliea])er  order  of  ])hysi- 
cians,  who,  judging  by  the  most  une.x- 
(cptionable  o("all  tests  in  such  u  case, — 
their  amount  of  practice, — haveanswcred 
tlie  ends  of  ihcir  foundation,  and  given 
g'cniral  satisfaction. 

Now  with  nsjicct  to  No.  2,  I  have  no 
<loubt  that  .John  Bull  would  much  more 
willingly  dispense  witli  liis  M.D.'s  than 
w  itli  his  apothecaries,  and  that  such  an 
nrrangciiient  !  s  No.  2  wduld  conse- 
quently, in  the  main,  meet  the  popular 
w  ants  ;  luit  \\  hat  «  oiild  be  its  jiei  iiia- 
nent  effect  on  tin;  profession?  I  agree, 
therefore,  witb  your  correspondent,  "  A 
(ieiieral  Practitioner,"  and  yourself 
(Med.  (in/..  Nos.  l.j  and  \<\  IH.M),  in 
considering  the  question   » irtually  set- 
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tied  by  the  substitution,  by  the  natural 
operation  of  things,  and  mutual  play  of 
demand  and  sup])ly,  of  arrangement 
No.  3  for  No.  1  in  this  island  ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  institution  of  the  Ojficiers  de 
Sa/ife,  some  dozen  or  fifteen  years  be- 
fore 1815,  seems  to  shew  that  like  cause's 
had  been  previously  at  work  in  Prance, 
in  the  jiroduction  of  effects  similar  to 
those  just  referred  to  the  natural  work-  • 
ing  of  society  in  England  ;  and  that  in 
lliat  fine  country  also  the  want  of  a  se- 
cond and  chcajier  order  of  pliysicians 
has  been  ex|)erienced.  The  question, 
then,  has  been  experimentally  decided ; 
but  although  we  might  rest  the  whole 
argument  on  these  unequivocal  results 
of  experience,  let  us  touch  briefly  on  the 
general  arguments  for  a  scale  of  orders, 
as  contrasteil  w  ith  either  of  the  simpler 
arrangements  above  specified. 

The  interests  to  be  provided  for  are 
threefold  :  —  1st,  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  the  peoide  ;  2d,  the  in- 
terests of  the  profession  ;  3d,  the  jiro- 
motion  of  medical  science,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  public  health,  as  an  object  of 
senatorial  care.  Now  the  fii-st  and  last- 
mentioned  interests  require  each  an 
order  of  men  for  their  especial  protec- 
tion. The  popular  convenience  requires 
constantly  a  large  class  of  cheap  phy- 
sicians, while  the  interests  of  science 
recpiire  a  much  smaller  class  of  men  of 
high  attainments ;  in  other  words,  the 
public  health  requires  for  its  daily  uses 
a  numerous  body  of  practitioners  of  mo- 
derate attainments  ;  and  for  its  occa- 
sional uses,  as  well  as  for  its  future 
improvement  and  ])r(itcction,  a  compa- 
ratively small  body  of  men  of  ex|)i'ii- 
sive  education,  and  conseciuently  of 
liberal  fees  or  salaries,  as  well  as  attain- 
ments. In  this  latter  class  I  include 
teachers — viz.  professors,  men  deM)ted 
to  experiment  and  study,  5>:c. — who,  if 
niiiiiite  accuracy  of  division  were  neces- 
sary, might  very  \\  ell  be  considered  as 
a  third  class.  Now  of  the  three  interests 
to  be  proviiled  for,  the  second  above 
mentioned  is  identified  with  the  other 
two.  Tf  the  profession  at  large  could 
possil)|y  have  a  periiiauent  interest  iii- 
comjiatible  w  ith  the  ]uiblic  health,  w  liieh 
the  very  aljihabet  of"  legislative  science 
teaches  to  be,  in  a  free  eoiintrv,  in))>os- 
sible,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  senate 
at  once  to  annihilate  that  interest  :  as  it 
is,  the  art  <d"  medicine  must  found  it.s 
luqtes  of,  and  juetensioiis  to,  pnblie 
patronage,  on  the  same  grounds  as  do 
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other  superior  arts — viz.  on  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  its  services,  alias,  on 
its  utility.  Whatever  arrangement  or 
organization,  therefore,  is  best  calculated 
to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  medical 
profession,  must  be  most  conducive  to 
medical  interests.  Dismissing,  then, 
professional  interests,  as  not  requiring 
distinct  consideration,  let  us  glance  at 
the  only  questions  whose  decision  is  re- 
quired by  our  argument.  How  is  the 
popular  convenience,  and  how  the  pro- 
motion of  medical  science,  best  pro- 
vided for  ?  There  are  two  classes  of 
men,  speaking  comprehensively,  that 
adopt  the  medical  profession :  1st,  men  of 
small  means,  to  whom  immediate  em- 
ployment and  emolument  are  necessary  ; 
2d,  men  of  independent  incomes, and  who 
can  maintain  a  respectable  ajipearance, 
without  professional  gains.  Now  the 
former  only  can  be  expected  to  work  for 
small  remuneration:  their  education  has 
been  comparatively  cheap ;  their  rank 
and  pretensions  are  relatively  hum- 
ble. To  such  men  must  be  committed 
the  daily  and  hourly  care  of  private 
health.  If  their  skill  is  usually  limited, 
so  is  likewise  their  responsibility.  Most 
cases  require,  speaking  ag-ain  compre- 
hensively, no  more  than  an  apothecary 's 
attentions;  and  for  those  that  demand 
more  than  average  skill,  there  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  means  of  the  party,  either  the 
hospital  medical  officer,  or  the  consulting 
private  practitioner.  Now  the  very  cir- 
cumstances that  fit  the  lower  class  of 
physicians  for  popular  use,  unfit  it  for 
the  promotion  of  science  :  the  limited 
means  that  disqualify  them  as  students 
for  wide  and  extensive  studies,  conijjel 
them  afterwards,  as  practitioners,  to  de- 
vote all  their  time  and  thoughts  to  the 
lucrative  part  of  pliysic ;  Avhereas,  to 
turn  to  the  second,  or  wealthier  class  of 
physicians,  the  very  affluence  or  inde- 
pendence of  fortune  wliich  enables  them 
to  undertake  costly  preparations  as  un- 
der-graduates,will  enable  them  asM.D.'s 
to  await  the  vacancies  that  from  time  to 
time  occur  in  the  higher  departments  of 
medical  life,  and  to  dispense  with  small 
but  immediate  profits,  in  expectation  of 
higher  reversionary  gains.  The  second 
class  is  therefore  that  on  which  the  pro- 
motion of  the  public  health,  alias  of 
medical  science,  by  wnting,  teaching, 
experiment,  and  observation,  may  be 
considered  naturally  to  devolve,  as  pos- 
sessing at  once  most  learning  and  leisure. 
By  this  class  exclusively  should  be  dis- 


charged the  functions  of  the  consulting- 
practitioner,  of  the  professor,  of  the  me- 
dical officer  of  charitable  and  other  in- 
stitutions, and  probably  also  of  the  army, 
navy,  &c.  Sec.  fkc. 

The  division  into  orders  is  therefore 
natural,  and  a  not  only  unforced,  but 
even  a  long'-resistcd  principle,  called 
into  motion  by  the  reciprocal  action  of 
demand  and  sup])ly,  and  whose  adop- 
tion is  convenient  for  the  people,  and 
advantageous  to  medical  science  and 
the  national  liealth.  What,  then,  shall 
we  think  of  the  scheme  of  a  single  order, 
whether  with  a  high  standard  or  a  low  ? 
Wliy,  that  the  former  would  leave  the 
small  town  tradesman,  &c. — every  man 
who  could  not  aflford  at  least  four  or  five 
shillings  per  visit, — no  choice  between 
the  quack  or  miracle-monger  and  the 
hospital,  the  unhappy  condition  of  this 
metropolis  for  many  a  long  year  before 
1704;  while  it  would  deprive  large 
rural  districts  of  professional  aid  alto- 
gether. Whereas  the  latter,  or  low 
standard  system,  would  reduce  what 
should  be  a  learned  and  lionoured  pro- 
fession, to  the  level  of  a  homely  and 
comparatively  illiterate  trade,  and  would 
leave,  without  any  adequate  provision, 
the  interests  of  medical  science  and  edu- 
cation. Now  the  inconveniences  of 
these  plans  are  avoided,  while  their 
advantages  are  secured  by  the  double- 
order  plan,  and  the  convenience  of  indi- 
viduals, above  all  of  the  more  humble 
classes,  is  provided  for,  while  the  higher 
interests  of  society,  and  of  the  profes- 
sion, are  duly  attended  to.  So  that,  pro- 
ceeding on  the  principle  generally 
adopted  in  this  country  in  all  matters  in 
Avhich  political  party  has  no  interest — 
viz.  of  leaving  things  to  find  their  own 
level  and  proper  position,  according  to 
their  inherent  weight  and  energy — I  sec 
no  excuse  for  one  moment's  hesitation 
between  the  double  and  either  of  the 
single  order  schemes. 

With  regard  to  the  propriety  of  a- 
second  order  of  surgeons  and  apothe- 
caries, I  have  no  room  for  more  than  a 
few  words.  As  to  the  surgical  depart- 
ment, every  thing  I  have  said  to  shew 
the  necessity  of  a  second  order  of  phy- 
sicians,applies  equally  mutatis  rmitandis, 
to  prove  the  utility  of  a  second  order  of 
surgical  practitioners  :  a  lower  class 
being  required  for  the  general  conve- 
nience, and  a  higher  for  the  service  of 
hospitals,  surgical  schools,  the  army, 
navy,  &c.   IJcc.     An  improved  surgical 
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education  of  the  general  practitioner 
would  be  in  effect  the  institution  of  the 
former,  or  inferior  class.  In  like  man- 
ner a  superior,  and  for  larg-e  towns,  very 
necessary  class  of  apothecaries, — such  as 
are  alone  permitted  to  practise  phannacy 
in  several  continental  countries, — nji"ht 
easily  be  established,  by  the  A^tothe- 
caries'-Hall  being'  empowered  to  license 
two  classes  of  medicine  venders  :  1st, 
such  as  the  present  chemist  and  dru<jfq:ist, 
who,  with  some  exceptions  (the  Battlcys, 
Humes, Gardens,Vc.)is  but  a  tradesman; 
2d,  another  class,  to  be  required  to  g-o 
through  a  liberal  course  of  study  in  bo- 
tany, chemistry, physics,  kc.  On  the  ser- 
vices such  a  class  of  men  might  render 
to  criminal  justice,  medical  police,  phar- 
maceutical chemistry.  Sec,  I  shall  not 
dilate  :  those  who  doubt  it  may  consult, 
for  example,  He II he's  Jahrbiich  der  Ge- 
richtlichen  Merliziii,  first  part,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  liabilities  of  Prussian  apo- 
thecaries. 

AN'itli  your  permission,  I  shall  in  my 
next  consider — 1st,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  provisions  of  compromise  between 
existing  interests  that  should  accompany 
organic  reform  in  the  Royal  C'cdlege  of 
Physicians;  and,  2d,  the  propriety  of 
retaining  tiie  principle  of  examination 
and  t/race  as  channels  for  young  ambi- 
tion or  acknowledged  merit,  from  tlie 
lower  to  the  higher  grade  of  the  jjrofes- 
sion  ;  and,  3rd,  the  question,  whether 
phannacy  can  be,  or  should  be,  wholly 
divorced  from  physic. — I  am,  sir, 
Your  very  obedient 

Civis  Medicls. 

Friday,  17th  Jan.  1834. 
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Satiirdai/,  Fthruary  8,  1834. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  eliam  milii,  dignitateni 
Artis  Mediae  tueri ;  potestas  nixdo  veiiiendi  in 
publicum  bit,  dicentii  periculum  non  recuso." 

ClCBRO. 
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PRISSIAN    SVSTEM    OF    MEDICAL 
EDICATION. 

We  beg'  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  an  important  document  which 
they  will  find  in  our  jircsent  number.  It 
is  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  medical 


profossion  in  Prussia — in  that  country 
which  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  afford  an 
excellent  model  for  jnd^lic  education— 
the  combined  result  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  ruling  prince,  and  the  matured  ex- 
perience of  the  ministers  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded.  A  stronger  ])roof  of  tliis 
cannot  be  given,  than  the  fact  that  the 
French  government  appointed  the 
learned  Victor  Cousin  to  visit  Berlin, 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
Prussian  system,  and  to  report  to  them 
the  result  of  his  inquiries.  This  he  has 
done  ;  and  the  valuable  statement  which 
has  been  published  in  consequence,  has 
excited  a  general  interest  throughout 
Europe.  An  English  version  of  M. 
C(msin's  report,  we  understand,  will 
shortly  appear,  and  «  ill  lend  its  support 
to,  if  it  fonu  not  the  basis  of,  the  great 
measure  relative  to  public  instruction 
« hich  is  to  be  brought  forward  in  the 
])resent  session  of  Parliament  by  our 
enlightened  Lord  Chancellor.  But  the 
document  which  we  take  credit  to  our- 
selves for  being  the  first  to  ])ublish  from 
the  German  original  by  Dr.  Rust,  with- 
out going  to  the  extent  of  the  report 
drawn  uj)  for  the  ministry  in  France, 
contains  all  that  is  calculated  to  interest 
and  to  inform  our  profession  in  England 
— engaged,  as  all  minds  now  are,  on  the 
sundry  ])lans  of  medical  reform  uhich 
have  been  proposed,  and  at  tlie  moment 
when  that  Parliament  is  already  assem- 
bled which  \*ill  probably  settle  in  one 
way  or  other  the  conflicting  propositions 
of  our  medico-])olilical  parties. 

The  publication  of  the  subjoined  semi- 
official paper  will  be  beneficial  in 
one  j)oint  of  view  more  particularly. 
It  is  a  well-known,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fes.sed  rather  a  whinisieal,  characteristic 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  to  be  con- 
stantly grumbling,  and  ajipealing  to 
things  foreign  as  better  managed  than 
their  own  —  though  fortunately  sel- 
dom adopting  them,  exce])t  when  some 
solid  reasons  seem  to  sujtport  and  reconi- 
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mend  a  chang-e.  Now  it  has  so  happened 
that,  in  the  discontent  which  has  pre- 
vailed for  some  time  relative  to  the  state 
of  our  medical  institutions,  the  lovers  of 
innovation  have  perpetually  been  appeal- 
ing to  France — in  the  shallowness  (it 
is  but  too  evident)  of  their  acquaintance 
with  other  foreign  systems.  They  know 
not,  and  they  scarcely  seem  ever  to  have 
inquired,  whether  any  other  plan  of  pro- 
fessional arrangement  and  education 
existed  in  the  world.  We  have  from 
time  to  time  exposed  the  worthlessness 
of  the  objects  in  the  system  of  our 
Gallic  neighbours  which  served  to  form 
the  chief  topics  of  admiration  among 
some  at  home ;  and  not  seldom  have 
we  had  occasion  to  expose  the  igno- 
rance betrayed  in  the  frequent  reference 
made  by  certain  parties  to  French 
Faculties  and  Schools.  It  may  not 
now,  perhaps,  be  amiss,  if  we  take  a 
brief  survey  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
reformers  of  education  in  France,  as  we 
shall  thus  have  the  better  opportunity  of 
contrasting  with  tlicm  the  more  sober, 
steady,  and  valuable  measures,  taken  in 
Germany  to  attain  a  similar  purpose. 

The  present  system  in  France,  both 
with  respect  to  education  and  the  state 
of  the  profession  there,  such  as  it  is,  can- 
not be  traced  back  farther  than  about 
forty  years.  It  is  the  child  of  the  first 
revolution  ;  it  was  raised  upon  the  ruins 
of  all  the  institutions  overturned  by  the 
Natioiial  Convention  ;  a  tabula  rasa  was 
formed,  and  a  gaudy  pile  was  erected, 
which  flourished  for  a  time ;  but  having 
within  it  the  seeds  of  anarchy  and  insta- 
bility, has  never  ceased  during  the  short 
period  of  its  existence  to  be  harassed 
with  continual  conmiotions.  A  funda- 
mental ordinance  of  the  revolutionary 
arrangement  was,  to  make  all  the  au- 
thorized teachers  pensioners  of  the  state, 
and  to  secure  for  the  state  an  ultimate 
voice  in  their  appointment :  hence  the 
arbitrary  and  despotic  measures  fre- 
quently adopted,  of  dispossessing  able 


professors  of  their  chairs,  upon  every 
change  that  occurred  in  the  political 
aspect  of  affairs. 

Owing  to  these  circumstances,  there 
has  been  for  many  years  in  France 
a  large  opposition  party — never,  per- 
haps, more  strong  and  violent  than  at 
the  present  moment  —  whose  great 
object  it  is  to  procure  the  free  and 
unfettered  privilege  of  teaching  medi- 
cine ;  that  every  man  who  chooses  may 
be  allowed  to  exercise  his  talents,  and 
depend  upon  his  merits  for  the  success 
of  his  exertions;  in  a  word,  that  the 
interference  of  government  with  the 
medical  schools  shall  be  altogether 
abolished. 

What  a  contrast,  by  the  way,  does 
this  afford — ^\e  should,  perhaps,  rather 
call  it  a  contradiction — to  the  conduct 
of  the  ultra-liberal  party  among  our- 
selves, whose  great  object  is, not  to  have 
education  left  in  its  present  free  and  un- 
fettered state  —  the  beau  ideal  of  the 
French  levellers — but  to  have  it  sub- 
jected to  a  unique  Faculty  or  Academy, 
with  a  minister  of  public  instruction — 
an  agent  of  the  government —  at  its 
head ! 

The  editorial  writer  of  a  respectable 
French  journal  *  sets  this  contrast  be- 
tween the  rival  reformers  in  a  strong 
point  of  view  : — 

"  Voyez  ce  qui  se  passe  aujourd'hui 
dans  les  deux  pays  les  plus  civilises  du 
monde:  tandis  qu 'en  France  on  s'eleve 
contre  les  institutions  etablies  sous  la 
republique,  qu'on  les  nomme  des  privi- 
leges, des  abus,  et  qu'on  voudrait  voir 
I'etat  indifferent  a  tons  les  essais  possi- 
bles d'education,  en  Angleterre  on  fait 
tout  jiour  obtenir  que  le  gouvernement 
intervienne  dans  I'instruction  publique: 
la  station  anglaise  voudrait  que  son 
administration  assumat  sur  elle  cette 
grande  respousabilite  de  1'  enseigne- 
ment." 

But  the  writer  suffers  himself  to  be 
deceived  by  his  own  partialities :  he  is 
a  supporter   (a  placeman,  too,)   of  the 

*  Jourual  Hebdoinadaire  det>  Progr^s,  &c. 
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g-overnmcnt  system  of  education,  and  is  its  boundary,  to  set  out,  if  it  thought 
therefore  g-lad  to  find  some  advocates  fit,  Mith  a  tabula  rasa  also  ,•  and  to  pro- 
of the  plan  in  England;  he  must  not,  dace  a  state  of  things  wholly  new — to 
however,  assume  that  the  Hrt/ifiH  nHf/^rt/se  imitate,  if  it  deemed  it  prudent,  the 
is  represented  by  the  orators  —  the  little  "  <//'«?trf  and  admirab/e"  model  of  the 
"tritons  of  the  minnows" — in  our  de-  French.  But  no;  it  has  not  so  seemed 
bating  societies.  The  English  "iiatiott,"  good  to  the  prudent  monarch,  Frederick 
we  can  inform  him,  wishes  its  profes-  William :  he  took  the  advice  of  liis 
sional  establishments  to  be  as  free  and  learned  councillors;  he  availed  himself 
indejicndent  as  its  other  institutions :  of  the  safety  which  is  borrowed  from 
it  asks  the  interference  of  the  govern-  experience;  he  reformed,  and  with  no 
ment  to  remove  abuses  indeed,  but  the  sparing  hand  ;  but  he  did  not  level, 
spirit  of  its  ancient  and  congenial  free-  nor  revolutionize.  The  sagacity  of 
dom  it  will  never  but  by  strong  con-  Prussia,  in  this  res])ect,  is  universally 
straint  abandon.  acknowledged,   though    the    particular 

As  to  the  state  of  the  profession  in  nature  of  its  measures  in  the  disposition 
France  —  that  it  is  destitute  of  the  of  its  professional  schools  and  grades  is 
elemens  de  duree  (  which  are  claimed  as  yet  but  imperfectly  understood  in  this 
by  the  same  writer,  we  think,  erroneous-  country.  With  this  consideration  borne 
ly,  for  the  educational  system  there,)  in  mind,  we  entreat  the  reader  to  cast 
is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  "  pro-  his  eye  over  Rust's  sketch  of  the  re- 
ject" which  has  been  on  the  tapis  for  formed  an-angeraent,  in  a  subsequent 
several  years,  and  recently  more  par-  page,  and  he  will  see  what  precedent 
ticularly  brought  before  the  public  with  is  there  aflbrded  (for  this  is  a  point  that 
a  view  to  put  medicine  on  a  settled  we  are  anxious  to  settle)  for  an  equality 
and  respectable  foundation.  So  that  of  rights  and  an  equality  of  rank  in 
with  all  the  supposed  advantage  of  set-  mcdiciue.  Let  our  levellers  peruse  it, 
ting  out  on  the  true  revolutionary  and  hide  their  diminished  heads,  when 
principle  of  "  levelling  down"  all  the  they  see  the  amount  of  qualification 
old  establishments  bequeathed  by  the  that  would  entitle  them  to  belong  even 
wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  erecting  to  the  lowest  grade  of  tlie  j)rofcssion  in 
a  wholly  new  and  immaculate  .system,  Prussia. 

the  result  has  after  all  been  little   short  Medical  reform  in  the  Prussian  states 

of  comj)lete   failure;    at    least   nothing  has    been   the  result  of  successive  im- 

possessing    the    elements    of    stability  provements  made  on  tried  .systems;  and 

and  harmony  has  been  produced ;  and  the  ))resent  may  be  looked  ujion  as  the 

we  may  now  reasonably  and  fairly  pre-  third  great  change  that  has  taken  place, 

sume  to  find  our  French  brethren  spccu-  In  the  year  1725,  au  edict  was  passed 

lating  on   changes  —  reforming  —  and  which  regulated   the  ])rofession  suitably 

revolutionizing,  to  the  end  of  the  chap-  to  the  state  of  knowledge  and  of  society 

ter.     And  yet   this  is  the  model  which  at  that  date.     This  arrangement  conti- 

our  sapient  Faculty  men  would  proj)ose  nucd  till  near  the  close  of  the  last  ccJi- 

for  our  imitation  !  lury,  w  hen  the  advances  of  science  and 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  example  of  tiie  the  exigencies  of  the  times  demanded  a 

(jennan  nation  affords  us.     Nobiidy  will  change.     A  suitable  reform  accordingly 

say  that  Pru.ssia — despotic  as  that  govern-  was  eflected  in  the  year  17UH;  but  such 

ment  is— had  not  ample  opportunity  in  has  been  the  giant  pace  of  the  metlical 

its  late  reforms,  touching  the  state  of  the  sciences,  and  such  the   altered   relations 

ijudical  professiou  and  education  williiu  of  society  since  then,  that  a  great  and 
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comprehensive  reform  was  again  neces- 
sary in  the  year  1825.  It  is  of  this  latter 
chang-e  and  its  consequences  that  Dr. 
Rust  writes;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  we  have  the  testimony  of  that 
disting-uislied  and  learned  physician  to 
the  fact,  that  the  new  an-ang-emeut 
of  which  the  chief  details  are  now  be- 
fore us,  has  worked  well — and  that  it 
has  already,  in  more  than  one  place, 
been  attended  with  the  happiest  results. 
One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  Prussian  system  of  arranging'  the 
profession  is,  the  stiict  line  of  demarca- 
tion whicli  defines  the  privileges  of  each 
grade,  and  the  boundaries  which  limit 
the  field  of  each  class  of  practitioners. 
Neither  the  surgeons  can  meddle  with 
medical  practice  (for  it  is  idle  to  say,  as 
some  in  this  country  do,  that  a  practical 
boundary  cannot  be  drawn  between  me- 
dical and  surgical  practice),  nor  the  phy- 
sicians with  surgical,  unless  certain 
regulations  have  been  complied  with  ; 
although  botli  jihysicians  and  surgeons 
are  ])erfectlyon  a  ■^HYasioihejirinciples 
of  medical  science— the  former  having,  in 
addition,  gone  through  a  four  years'  Uni- 
versity course,  terminated  by  graduating 
in  arts.  Another  excellent  provision  is 
that  which  requires  accoucheurs,  ocu- 
lists, and  even  dentists,  &c.  to  be 
qualified  and  admitted  physicians  or 
surgeons.  An  cft'ectuul  blow  is  thus 
given  to  the  devices  and  expedients  of 
quackery,  no  man  being  allowed  even 
to  practise  as  a  dentist  (for  examjde)  mi- 
less  he  superadd  the  knowledge  requisite 
for  that  branch,  to  his  regular  qualifica- 
tions as  a  medical  practitioner.  How 
different  is  this  from  the  English  or 
French  system,  neither  of  which  take 
any  account  of  the  innumerable  charla- 
tans in  "  dental  surgery,"  who  infest 
both  Paris  and  London  with  tbcir  in- 
corrodible pasty  nostrums  ;  or  the  quacks 
on  the  eye  and  ear,  who  inundate 
either  country  with  their  puffing  and 
I ving  advertisements!     But  wc  refrain 


from  offering  remarks  which  must  sttg- 
gest  themselves  to  every  leader  who 
looks  at  the  paper  of  Dr.  Rust. 

It  may  probably  be  asked  us,  since 
we  seem  to  speak  of  the  German  plan 
of  reform  in  such  terms  of  com- 
mendation, whether  we  should  like  to 
see  it  adopted  in  this  country  ?  We  an- 
swer, unhesitatingly,  no ;  because  we  do 
not  consider  it  as  suited  to  the  genius  of 
the  English  nation.  We  should  desire 
to  see  its  principles  adopted  to  a  certain 
extent  —  in  maintaining  distinctions, 
and  in  regulating,  improving,  and 
fixing  the  requisite  education.  We  may 
gather  materials  from  it  for  our  de- 
sign, but  we  need  not  copy.  There  is  an 
air  of  liberty  that  must  be  preserved  in 
all  our  institutions,  aiSd  without  which 
they  cannot  subsist;  nay,  the  very  at- 
tempt to  deprive  them  of  which,  would 
by  general  acclamation  be  denounced  as 
unconstitutional.  Such  a  spirit  we  shall 
always  rejoice  to  see  combined  with  the 
medical  establishments  of  England- 
imparting  to  them  that  life  and  energy 
which  have  so  materially  contributed  to 
place  the  profession  in  Great  Britain  on 
a  higher  footing  than  it  enjoys  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  But  since  there 
are  many  and  serious  abuses  which 
have  crept  into  our  existing  establish- 
ments,— defects  that  render  them  un- 
suited  to  the  condition  of  the  age, — 
and  since  reform,  in  some  shape,  we 
trust,  will  be  effected,  —  we  confess 
that  in  such  an  emergency  it  is 
both  natural  and  prudent  to  look  abroad 
for  examples,  and  to  guide  ourselves 
by  the  experience  of  our  continental 
brethren.  We  turn  our  eyes,  how- 
ever, with  far  more  complacency  to  the 
steady  measures  successfully  adopted  by 
a  people  who  have  in  their  habits  so 
many  points  of  strong  affinity  with  our 
own,  than  we  do  to  those  chimerical  and 
restive  schemes  by  which  Fi-ench  reform 
— or  rather  revolution — has  been  charac- 
terized.    It  is  better,  we  should  think, 
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if  we  are  to  copy  at  all  after  a  forcig-n 
fashion,  to  imitate  the  system  which  has 
been  matured  by  the  experience  of 
above  a  century,  and  deliberately 
but  totally  improved  upon  each  oc- 
casion with  express  reference  to 
the  wants  of  the  age,  tlian  to  "  fly 
to  evils  that  we  know  not  of" — 
to  grasp  at  the  ever-changing-,  never- 
settled  state  of  things  in  France,  where, 
forty  years  ag^o,  no  schools  nor  medical 
institutions  existed,  and  where,  as  we 
liave  often  shewn,  nothing  pre-eminently 
desirable  has  ever  since  found  a  resting- 
place.  Applied  to  us  tlic  Prussian  sys- 
tem will  be  found  much  more  f/enium 
to  the  matter.  It  is  unluckily  but  too 
much  forgotten  by  our  j</f;a-reformers, 
\y\i(}  look  across -the  straits  of  Dover 
wljcnever  they  want  something  to  put 
in  the  place  of  what  displeases  them  at 
home,  that  there  is  little  of  a  kindred  na- 
ture between  the  two  neighbouring  and 
rival  countries;  and  that  the  vein  of  na- 
tionality which  pervades  the  institutions, 
medical  as  well  as  political,  of  each 
country,  is  not  more  distinct  than  the 
vanity  with  which  the  one  rejoices  in 
the  appellation  of  "  youny  France,"  and 
the  proud  spirit  ^^ith  which  the  other 
clings  to  that  of"  old  England." 


CLASSIFICATION  of  the  MEDICAL 
PROFESSION  IN  PRUSSIA; 


Acccnmt  of  the   Qualifications  required  by  the 

Prussian   Government  from    the  various 

Classes  of  Medical  Practitioners. 

By  Dr.  J.  N.  RtsT, 

Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle,  Minister 
of  the  Medical  Privy  Council,  Physician  Gene- 
ral to  the  Prussian  Forces,  Profi-ssor  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  University  of  Berlin,  &c.  &c. 


A  PROPER  code  of  regulations,  touching  tlic 
rccjuisites  for  lath  and  every  class  of  me- 
dical practitionirs  in  the  Prussian  states, 
liad  long  been  adesi(leratuni,fortliat  of  17'J8 
had  wholl}  tca-sed  to  be  adapted  to  the  olijett 


in  view.  It  was  evident  that  no  plan  of 
reform  could  be  efleetual  that  would  not 
comprehend  sueh  a  distribution  of  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  medical 
art,  and  of  their  rights  and  pri\  ilegcs,  as 
would  be  suited  to  the  demands  of  the  age, 
the  state  of  science,  and  the  actual  wants 
of  the  community ;  and  it  was  admitted  on 
all  bauds  that  no  just  or  equitable  svstcm 
of  arrangement  could  be  established  that 
would  not  have  for  its  basis  the  local  des- 
tination of  the  candidate,  and  the  jtrivi- 
leges  to  which  he  should  prove  himself 
entitled  by  examination. 

But  neither  the  existing  classes  of  prac- 
titioners, nor  their  respective  privileges, 
were  suited  to  the  actual  state  of  medical 
science,  or  the  necessities  of  the  popula- 
tion in  town  or  country  ;  for  by  the  medi- 
cal edict  of  172.J,  which  was  still  in  force, 
the  various  grades  of  the  profession  were 
vested  with  such  rights  as  were  only  suited 
to  the  state  of  education  and  science  a  full 
century  ago.  Since  Uiat  date,  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  mention,  science  has  made 
such  gigantic  ])rogress,  the  whole  system 
of  medical  education  has  undergone  such  a 
change,  and  the  standard  of  the  qualifica- 
tions for  medical  ])ractitioners  has  been 
raised  to  such  a  height,  that  the  legally- 
established  forms  could  scarcely,  in  any 
instance,  be  observed  without  producing 
the  most  palpable  inconsistencies. 

Previous  to  the  reform  of  182.5,  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  principal  divisions  of  the 
profession  in  Prussia : — 

1.  Graduate  practising  physicians,  who 
were  only  allowed  to  treat  inward  com- 
plaints. 

2.  Graduate  practising  physicians,  who 
were  also  oj)erative  surgeons,  entitled  to 
l)ractisc  both  in  internal  and  external  ma- 
ladies, and  in  town  as  well  as  countrv. 

3.  Practising  physicians,  who  werelicen- 
tiates,  but  not  graduates  ;  these  possessed 
in  every  respect  the  same  privileges  as 
graduates  in  physic  and  surgery. 

1.  Surgeons  practising  in  towns,  who, 
having  undergone  the  same  examination 
as  each  of  the  three  jircceding  classes  be- 
fore the  chief  examining  board  in  Berlin, 
were  ])ri\  ileged  to  settle  in  large  towns, 
the  ])opulation  of  which  might  be  lt),000 
or  upwards ;  but  they  were  only  to  practise 
pure  surgery. 

ii.  Surgeons  for  the  country,  who  were 
examined  by  the  provisional  colleges  on  a 
smaller  ((uantum  of  seieutifie  and  ]>raetieal 
ac<iuiremcnts;  but  they  were  only  i>rivi- 
Icged  to  settle  in  villages  or  small  towns. 

Both  tlie  i)receding  classes  of  surgeons 
were  foil)i(l(len  to  meddle  with  inward 
complaints,  excei)t  in  some  special  in- 
stances, when  they  were  allowed  to  treat 
siniiile  medical  cast  s,  tture  being  no  i>mc- 
tising  physician  to  be  had  in  their  vicinity. 
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or  within  three  miles  (eine  Stunde )  of  them ; 
and  even  then,  not  unless  they  had  a^iven 
proof  of  their  competence  by  a  special  ex- 
amination before  their  provincial  medi- 
cal board.  But  though  they  obtained  this 
privilege,  it  was  taken  from  them  again 
whenever  they  changed  their  residence,  or 
a  practising  physician  came  to  settle  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood. 

6.  Dentists,  from  whom,  at  their  exami- 
nation, no  proofs  were  demanded,  either  of 
an  elementary  education,  or  of  a  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  surgery,  so  essentially  re- 
quisite for  the  business  of  a  dentist;  yet 
these  were  permitted  to  settle  where 
they  pleased,  or  to  travel  through  the 
country  in  quest  of  practice. 

7.  Military  physicians,  who  constituted 
a  class  endowed  with  peculiar  privileges, 
but  burdened  with  special  restrictions ; 
for  they  were  obliged  to  go  through  a  cer- 
tain stated  course  of  medical  education, 
and  undei-went  a  particular  fonn  of  exami- 
nation, with  a  view  to  their  destined  medi- 
cal appointment;  but  with  all  this,  they 
did  not  obtain  any  privilege  as  practising 
physicians  or  surgeons  :  whatever  civil 
rights  they  enjoyed  depended  more  on  their 
standing  as  military  medical  officers,  ac- 
cording to  certain  government  regulations, 
than  on  their  knowledge  and  ability. 

In  such  an  arrangement  of  the  several 
orders  of  practitioners,  it  was  universally 
felt  that  the  following  were  among  the 
chief  points  requiring  reform  :  — 

1.  That  with  regard  to  the  class  of  gra- 
duate practising  physicians,  no  inquiry 
was  entered  into  as  to  their  possessing  an 
acquaintance  with  the  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics of  s^irgiral  complaints — nay,  that 
they  were  admitted  to  practi.-e.  and  might 
even  receive  appointments  as  forensic 
physicians,  without  having  ever  attended 
a  course  of  lectures  on  surgerv',  midwifery, 
or  other  I'equisite  branches. 

2.  That  surgeons  were  admitted  to  jirac- 
tise  purely  as  such — nay,  to  perform  capi- 
tal and  dangerous  operations,  and  even  to 
receive  appointments  as  medicolegal  sur- 
geons, without  having  ever  undergone  any 
examination  as  to  the  requisite  acquire- 
ments. 

Most  properly  were  both  these  points 
acknowledged  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
actual  state  of  science  ;  for  no  man  can  be 
an  adequately  qualified  practising  jihysi- 
cian,  still  less  a  medical  jurist,  if  he  has 
not  simultaneously  studied  surgery, — at 
least  its  leading  principles, — and  jiatho- 
logy  likewise;  and  unless  he  have  made 
himself  perfectly  familiar  with  the  diagno- 
sis of  surgical  diseases.  But  even  less  still 
is  it  possible  for  a  surgeon  to  be  a  complete 
man  of  bu.siness,  and  <a  skilful  operator, 
unless  he  possess  the  knowledge  that  is  re- 
quired of  the  practising  physician.     There 


is  but  one  nature — there  can  be  but  one  me- 
dical art :  and  the  one  is  just  as  little  divi- 
sible as  the  other.  Physic  and  surgery  are 
only  departments  of  one  and  the  same 
science  ;  and  surgerj-  can  neither  be  learned 
or  taught,  much  less  practised,  without  a 
knowledge  of  physic.  The  distinction 
between  them  is  only  subjective,  not  ob- 
jective, and  consists,  therefore,  not  in  a 
diflerence  of  theory,  but  of  practice.  But 
every  medical  practitioner  is  not  required 
to  act  as  a  surgeon ;  nay.  a  man  may  be  a 
very  learned  and  successful  practising  phy- 
sician, yet  be  wholly  incompetent  to  per- 
form an  operation :  in  every  case,  however, 
the  physician  ought  to  know  when,  where, 
and  how  a  surgical  operation  should  be 
performed.  Further,  surgeons  themselves 
may  want  the  abilitj',  some  to  perform 
capital  operations,  others  those  delicate 
and  difficult  ones  (on  the  eyes,  for  exam- 
ple), which  require  peculiar  dexterity: 
hence  it  was  a  defect  in  the  old  system, 

3.  That  every  surgeon  who  was  exa- 
mined by  the  commission  board  obtained 
the  title  of  operator ;  and  even  those  who 
had  been  only  tested  theoretically  before 
the  Royal  Medical  Colleges,  were  jirivi- 
leged  to  use  the  surgical  knife  at  pleasure, 
without  having  previously  given  any  jjrac- 
tical  proof  of  their  competence  in  this  re- 
spect. 

■1.  The  admission  of  such  a  class  as  that 
of  licentiates,  not  graduates  in  medicine, 
yet  placed  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as 
to  privileges,  had  long  been  acknowledged 
as  a  great  oversight  of  the  old  medical  ad- 
ministration ;  for  under  this  system  it  was 
perceived  that  the  students  were  but  too 
frequently  induecd  to  neglect  the  higher 
branches  of  medical  study,  and  to  learn  no- 
thing except  what  was  suited  for  the  jjur- 
poses  of  trade  (Gewerbe),  and  that  the  culti- 
vators of  science  were  necessarily  becoming 
more  rare,  and  in  danger  of  disappearing 
altogether. 

5.  The  division  of  surgeons  into  those 
for  town  and  those  for  country,  was  recog- 
nized as  another  essential  fault  in  the  old 
system. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  no  distinc- 
tion between  surgeons,  as  to  higher  or 
lower  grade,  ought  to  be  grounded  on  their 
supposed  competence  for  practising  in 
large  or  small  towns,  but  solely  on  the 
IJrivileges  to  which  they  may  shew  them- 
selves entitled  on  account  of  the  studies 
they  have  gone  through,  and  the  more  or 
less  extensive  examinations  they  have  pas- 
sed. There  was  also  this  awkward  conse- 
quence attending  such  an  arrangement, 
that  in  the  great  towns,  where  alone  the 
pure  surgeon  could  live,  there  was  a 
want  of  hands  for  the  performance  of 
tlic  minor  surgical  business,  whilst  the 
country   was    obliged    to    put    up    with 
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the  most  ignorant,  or  at  least  the  most 
imperfectly -educated,  class  of  practi- 
tioners. Besides,  should  one  of  ihe  lat- 
ter class  in  a  large  town  overstep 
the  limits  prescribed  to  him,  he  can  be 
overhauled  bj-  somebody  better  qualified: 
any  error  he  may  commit  is  immediately 
set  right;  and  at  all  events  the  i)atient  is 
not  left  depending  on  him.  In  the  coun- 
try, on  the  other  hand,  such  a  surgeon  is 
all  in  all — physician,  surgeon,  operator, 
accoucheur,  and  among  other  things,  per- 
liaps  apothecary  also.  He  has  ample 
oj)portunity  for  making  experiments  in 
every  dejiartment  of  medicine.  It  is  true 
that  medical  practice  in  general  is  for- 
bidden him,  but  the  jreople  in  the  country 
are  regardless  of  this,  in  the  dearth  of 
other  anil  l)etter  practitioners.  He  could 
not,howcver,  if  he  would, live  as  a  mere  sur- 
geon in  the  country,  for  he  has  fifty  medi- 
cal cases  to  treat,  for  the  one  surgical  that 
falls  in  his  way:  so  that  he  is  obliged, 
whether  he  will  or  not,  to  j>ractise  medi- 
cally;— his  own, as  well  as  his  neighbours' 
necessities,  constrain  liim  to  it ;  and  no 
prohibition  can  order  it  otherwise. 

Taken  in  another  jjoint  of  view,  it  was 
not  to  be  misunderstood  that  this  humble 
class  often  consisted  of  men  who,  partly 
by  the  dint  of  continual  empiricism,  and 
partly  through  whatever  instruction  they 
had  ae(iuired  in  the  schools,  arrived  at  a 
right  good  practical  tact,  with  which  they 
hud  rendered  the  country  people  very  pro- 
fitable service.  Now,  when  a  person  of  this 
sort  had  raised  himself  to  so  much  useful- 
ness ;  there  being  no  complaint  against 
him;  his  patients  perfectly  content  with 
liim,  and  unwilling  to  do  without  him; 
such  a  practitioner  was  suft'ered  to  work 
away  undisturbed  in  the  field  which  he 
Lad  earned  by  his  exertions.  The  law 
looked  through  its  fingers  at  him,  and  the 
state  was  even  rather  pleased  to  find  that 
the  country-  people  were  in  such  safe 
hands.  This  state  of  thim;s  usually  went 
<m  until  some  doctor  or  licentiate  fresh 
from  the  .schoids,  and  wholly  destitute  of 
experience — by  virtue  of  the  laws  that  ex- 
istcrl,  and  in  spite  of  the  fcclinirs  of  the 
jteojile — drove  out  the  favourite  ])racti- 
tioncr,  depriving  him  of  the  circle  of  prac- 
tice in  which  he  had  so  successfully  ope- 
rated  for  perhaps  twenty  years  or  more. 

It  was  consetpioiJly  i)erceivcd  to  be  ano- 
ther glaring  defect  of  the  r)ld  .system, 

(i.  'I'hat  every  youni;  and  still  incxpe- 
rieneeil  mediial  man  should  have  it  in  his 
powc-r,  in  eonse(|Uence  of  having  ac  juired 
a  higher  privilege,  to  eject  from  his  prac- 
tice every  surgeon  without  exi-eption  — 
even  him  who  had  given  proof  of  his  com- 
I)ctence  for  tin-  treatment  of  nu'dical  cases. 

7.  And  in  fine,  it  was  allowed  to  be  u 
scriuus  fault,  Uml  the  military   medical 


men,  an  isolated  class  of  the  profession, 
should  enjoy  privileges  and  labour  under 
restrictions  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  no 
other  order  of  jiractitioners.  It  was  pro- 
IK'rly  observed,  that  any  peculiarities  at- 
taching to  these  officers  were  sim|)lv  exter- 
nal, and  that  the  distinctions  theretofore 
made  between  civil  and  military  medical 
men  were  destitute  of  all  rational  ground. 
A  man  may  be  just  as  good  a  military  as 
a  civil  medical  officer,  without  the  jiarti- 
cular  .senice  of  either,  cateris  ptirUms,  ele- 
vating the  one,  or  j)rcventing  either  from 
belonging  to  one  and  the  same  class  in  the 
profession. 

Now,  in  order  to  remedy  these  multifa- 
rious defects,  it  was  proposal  to  adopt 
such  an  arrangement  as  that  for  the  future  : 

Neither  physicians  nor  surgeons  should 
be  ailmittcd  to  practise,  who  had  not  suffi- 
ciently given  j)roof  of  jiossessing  all  tlie 
re(|aisitcs  suited  for  kee|  ing  pace  with  the 
actual  state  of  science;  nor  until  they  had 
been  examined  as  to  their  proficiency  in 
both  departments  (medicine  and  sun;ery), 
always  with  a  view  to  their  contemplated 
range  of  practice. 

A  distinction  should  be  positively  made 
between  the  admission  of  a  surgeon  and 
an  operator. 

The  order  of  licentiates,  or  physicians 
without  degrees,  should  be  altogether  abo- 
lished, or  rather  their  ])rivilcge  should  be 
transferred  to  well-educated  surgeons  with 
certain  well  marked  restrictions,  and  upon 
proofs  tendered  of  their  competency. 
Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  prero- 
gatives should  be  still  further  enlarged  for 
the  uraduate,  in  order  to  keep  u])  and  pro- 
mote among  students  the  ambition  t>f  at- 
taining the  higher  and  more  learned  ac- 
complishments of  medical  science. 

The^ivision  of  surgeons,  according  to 
certain  localities,  shoidd  Ik;  entirely  done 
away  with;  a  better  instructed  and  a  more 
multifariously-<|nalilied  class  of  jiracti- 
tioners should  be  alVrnied  to  the  country 
people;  while  to  the  actual  country  sur- 
geons there  should  be  allowed,  a  more  re- 
stricted indecil,  but  still  a  comiutcnt  and 
nntrc  extensively -large  circle,  of  professional 
utility. 

The  military  class  should  be  arranged 
accordinij  to  the  various  scientific  and 
practical  aei|uiri'ments  of  the  individuals 
composing  it :  in  fact,  they  should  be  put 
on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  the  likil 
class,  any  distinction  nmile  bcin(»-  founded 
wholly  on  studies  and  examinations. 

Such  were  the  requisites  which  it  was 
sou:;ht  to  su]iply  liy  the  projiosed  reform. 
The  legislative  measure  for  the  purpose 
WHS  duly  brought  forward  by  tin  .'Mini-lrjf 
for  l',((lesiaslieal,  IMioitn-nal,  and  .M<.li. 
cal  Afliiirs,  and  recei\ed  the  Koyid  sanclion 
on  the  :J«th  of  June,  ItftW.     A  new  cru  for 
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the  profession  in  Prussia  was  thus  begun, 
and  the  working  of  the  system  has  ever 
since  been  attended  by  the  happiest  con- 
sequences. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account 
of  the  existing  arrangements  of  the  pro- 
fession in  Prussia,  and  of  the  rights  and 
])rivileges  belonging  to  each  class  of  prac- 
titioners. 

The  medical  profession  in  the  Prussian 
states  is  divided  into  the  following  orders : 

I.  Graduate  Practitioners  of  Medicine. 

This,  the  highest  class,  comprehends 
two  subdivisions ;  — 

].  Those  who  are  graduates  in  surgery 
as  well  as  in  ph3'sic,  and  who  thus  unite  in 
themselves  whatever  the  medical  art  em- 
braces in  its  entire  extent.  They  are 
physicians  and  surgeons  (chirurgico-medici, 
chirurgiatri),  or  physicians  and  operators 
together.  And  in  order  to  attain  this 
rank,  they  are  required, — 

(u.)  To  have  regularly  taken  their  de 
grees  as  doctors  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
The  terra  rpgularly  here  implies  that  the 
person  shall  have  obtained  the  doctorate, 
after  having  in  the  first  instance  given 
proofs  of  a  sufficient  school  education ; 
then  by  going  through  a  four- years'  curri- 
culum in  a  University,  commencing  it  with 
a  Tentamen  phitosophicum,  passing  an  exa- 
mination before  the  faculty,  and  in  con- 
clusion, defending  publicly  an  inaugural 
dissertation  composed  in  Latin  by  himself. 
Then  he  shall  shew  that  he  has  gone  through 
with  success,  (/;.)The  required  courses  of  ana- 
tomy ;  (e.)Akiurgy,  (mechanical  or  operative 
surgery) ;  (d.)  Clinical  surgery;  (e.)  An  exa- 
mination on  clinical  medicine,  conducted 
in  the  Latin  language;  and  (/)  The  oral 
final  examination,  that  for  the  diploma ; 
the  extent  of  this  trial  takes  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  healing  art. 

Having  complied  with  all  these  requi- 
sites, the  candidiite  takes  the  oaths,  and 
receives  his  diploma;  and  he  thus  becomes 
entitled  to  turn  his  acquirements  to  ac- 
count, by  exercising  the  medical  art  in  all 
its  branches.  The  minor  surgery  alone 
and  minor  offices,  graduates  of  tliis  high 
order,  are  obliged  to  relinquish  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pure  surgeons  in  those  places 
where  such  are  settled;  those  cases,  of 
course  being  excepted,  where  the  occur- 
rence of  delay  would  be  dangerous. 

Whether  the  practitioner  belonging  to 
this  class  shall  or  shall  not  have  the  addi- 
tional title  of  operator,  depends  chiefly  on 
the  result  of  his  akiurgical  and  clinico- 
chirurgical  examination. 
.  2.  Those  who  are  graduate  practi- 
tioners of  medicine  only  {medici).  These 
are  confined  to  the  practice  of  inner 
medicine  (!/i«e(e  Heilkunde);    but  they  are 


by  no  means  allowed  upon  this  account 
to  dispense  with  a  knowledge  of  sui'gery  : 
they  are  only  not  permitted  to  practise  it, 
nor  are  they  required  to  give  proof  of  their 
practical  ability  in  this  respect. 

To  obtain  the  diploma  of  a  practising 
physician  of  this  class,  the  candidate  must 
shew,  (u.)  That  he  has  regularly  graduated 
as  a  doctor  of  medicine ;  (6.)  That  he  has 
gone  through  with  success  the  anatomical 
course;  (c.)  The  clinical -surgery  examina- 
tion ;  however,  with  reference  only  to  the 
pathological  part  of  surgical  diseases,  omit- 
ting the  operative  detail;  {d.)  The  clini- 
cal-medicine examination  in  Latin ;  and 
(e.)  The  oral  concluding  examination,  in 
which  the  candidate  shall  be  examined, 
among  tl:e  rest,  on  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  surgical  diseases. 

The  persons  who  belong  to  this  order  of 
the  profession,  comprehended  under  the 
two  preceding  subdivisions,  besides  the 
privileges  already  mentioned,  are  alone 
qualified  for  appointments  as  medical  offi- 
councillor  down  to  a  physicus,  provided 
cers  of  state,  from  a  chief  medical  privy 
they  have  previously  given  proof  of  the 
requisite  knowledge  in  midwifery,  have 
performed  their  medico  -  legal  exercises 
with  ajjprobation,  and  have  gone  through 
the  stated  examination  for  the  physicate. 
It  is  also  only  graduate  i^ractitioners  of 
medicine  who  are  eligible  to  the  higher 
medical  professorships;  and  in  the  military 
medical  service,  it  is  only  those  who  be- 
long to  the  first  subdivision  who  may  ob- 
tain the  higher  professional  appointments, 
from  staff-physician-general  down  to  regi- 
mental physician. 

II.  Surgeons  of  the  First  Class. 
These  are  medico-chirurgi,  or  iatro 
chirurgi,  who  have  not  taken  a  degree. 
Individuals  of  this  order  must  possess  the 
requisite  knowledge  for  treating  inner  as 
well  as  outer  maladies,  according  to  the 
precepts  of  the  schools.  They  must,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  be  admitted  to  an  exami- 
nation, and  to  be  qualified  for  their  di- 
ploma, shew  (a.)  by  gymnasial  certifi- 
cates, or  a  preliminary  tentamen,  that 
they  possess  the  requisite  general  elemen- 
tary knowledge,  and  at  least  so  much  Latin 
as  to  be  able  to  translate  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia and  some  easy  author,  and  to  write 
a  prescription  correctly.  Further  (6.),  they 
must  shew  either  that  they  have  gone 
through  a  regular  three-years'  medico- 
chirurgical  course,  and  have  obtained  the 
requisite  practical  ability  from  clinical  in- 
struction, or  that  they  have  attended  the 
prescribed  courses  of  lectures,  and  have 
for  the  same  length  of  time,  at  least,  acted 
as  assistant-surgeons  in  a  military  or  civil 
capacity.  Then  they  must  have  gone 
through,  with  success,  (r.)  the  anatomical 
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c'onrsc,  (J.)  akirurgy,  (e.)  clinical  siirgcry, 
(/)  the  medico  -  clinical  examination  in 
(rennan,  chiefly  touching  acute  diseases, 
and  of  a  ]»urefy  practical  tendency  ;  and 
(?.)  the  oral  final  examination  for  the  di- 
ploma, which  shall  be  as  well  on  medical 
as  on  surgical  and  pharmaceutical  subjects. 
Whether  they  shall  obtain  the  additi<mal 
title  of  operator,  depends  on  the  is'iue  of 
their  examination  in  practical  and  clinical 
surgery.  But  the  privilege  of  medical 
and  surgical  practice  accruing  to  this  class 
of  surgeons,  depends  on  the  following  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  It  is  only  when 
they  choose  to  settle  in  a  place  where  there 
is  not  already  a  graduate  practising  phy- 
sician, that  they  may  i)raclise  medically : 
but  the  privilege  continues  with  them,  al- 
though a  graduate  may  subsequently  come 
to  settle  in  the  same  locality.  If,  however, 
they  wish  to  practise  in  large  towns,  or 
where  there  are  already  graduates  residing, 
and  there  be  no  need  of  a  medical  assis- 
tant, they  are  then  only  allowed  to  treat 
surgical  cases,  and  purely  medical  prac- 
tice is  forbidden  them.  An  exception  is 
made  in  favour  of  those  surgeons  of  the 
first  class  who  hold  military  or  civil  ap- 
pointments—such as  battalion  physicians 
or  district  surgeons ;  to  whom,  in  consi- 
deration of  their  not  being  at  liberty,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  choose  their  own  locality, 
it  is  conceded  to  practise  medically  as 
well  as  surgically,  in  all  ])laces  wherever 
they  may  be,  and  as  long  as  they  are  in 
the  service  of  the  state.  For  the  rest,  the 
surgeons  of  tlie  first  class  are  bound,  in 
cases  of  consultation,  to  pay  due  respect 
to  the  opinions  and  suggestions  of  the 
graduate  doctors. 

Surgeons  (»f  this  class  being  appointed 
chiefly  with  reference  to  their  ])ractical 
utility,  with  a  view  to  the  supjdying,  by 
tlieir  means,  the  country  folk  and  inhabi- 
tants of  small  towns  with  i)roi)er  medical 
assistance,  are  alone  held  eligible  to  ap- 
pointments as  district  surgc<ins,  when  they 
shall  have  ]>reviously  obtained  a  midwifery 
license,  and  passed  successfully  the  me- 
dico legal  examination  ; — as  also  they  may 
be  j)romoted  to  the  office  of  surgical  ius- 
sessors  in  the  medical  colleges,  to  district 
l)auper  surgconciesto  be  assistant  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  in  hospitals,  and,  in  the 
military  service,  battalion,  garrison,  and 
gnvcnunent  stall'  surgeons. 

An  objection  has  Ik'cu  made  to  the  in- 
trodiu'tioiT  of  this  class  of  the  ])rofession 
)  (wiiich  ha.t,  in  point  of  fact,  proved  itself 
to  be  the  most  truly  useful,  i)erhHps,  of 
all),  lliai,  r.  there  is  thus  i)rovided  for 
tlie  people  in  the  country  a  less  competent 
class  of  medical  jjractitioners  than  for 
those  in  town  ;  "2.  that  when  these  sur- 
geons are  iield  competent  for  internal  jinic- 
tice,  it  is  unfair  to  refuse  tlicni  the  lil)erty 
of  practising    medically    in  large    towns; 


and,  3.  that  the  well  earned  privileges  of 
the  graduate  doctors  are  prejudiced  and 
injured.  All  this,  however,  is  founded 
in  mistake.  The  surgeons  of  the  first 
class,  though  only  allowed  the  title  of  sur- 
geons, are  just  as  ci>m]>etent  for  universal 
l)ractice  as  the  graduate  doctors.  It  is  not 
the  proof  of  their  acquirements  adapting 
them  for  universal  jjractice  that  is  remitted 
to  them,  but  that  learned  education  re- 
(juisite  for  the  cultivation  of  science :  be- 
sides, the  examination  required  of  both  is 
exactly  the  same.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  a  man  may  be  a  very  useful  and  most 
successful  practising  physician,  without 
having  any  pretensions,  at  the  same  time, 
to  a  learned  education,  or  being  competent 
to  promote  medical  science.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  most  learned  physicians,  the  he- 
roes of  science,  are  often  not  the  best 
practitioners :  one  may  tlius  be  both  a 
learned  and  a  practising  j)hysician,  but 
also  either  separately.  So  far,  then,  as 
mere  ability  for  inner  practice  is  concern- 
ed, there  would  be  no  reasonable  ground 
for  refusing  to  surgeons  of  the  first  class 
the  right  of  treating  medically  the  dwellers 
in  large  towns — a  right  which  is  enjoyed 
by  surgeons  of  the  same  class  when  in 
official  situations. 

But  the  object  was  to  provide  the  coun- 
trv  folk  and  inhabitants  of  small  towns, 
who  were  so  frequently  destitute  of  ge- 
nuine medical  a.ssistance,  with  a  better  in- 
structed and  more  variously  accomplished 
class  of  practitioners  than  they  had  under 
the  old  system;  and  for  great  towns,  where 
professional  labour  can  be  liberally  remu- 
nerated, to  secure  the  required  supply  of 
authorized  assistant-surgeons,  and  thus 
again  to  jiut  a  stoj)  to  the  bunglings  of  the 
mere  barbers.  For  this  reason,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  lay  down  certJiin  restrictions  for 
surgeons  of' the  first  class,  with  regard  to 
their  i)ractising  miKlically;  such  as  that 
they  were  to  be  recognized  as  medical  prac- 
titioners only  when  there  was  a  lack  of 
that  class— because  they  would  otherwise 
(like  the  licentiates,  their  jiredceessors) 
take  good  care  not  to  settle  in  the  country, 
where  they  would  have  less  profitable  and 
far  more  ardutius  duties  imposed  upon 
tiiem  than  in  town. 

The  objection,  then,  that  it  is  unjust  to 
forbid  this  class  medical  jiractice  in  large 
towns,  at  once  disai)|H"ars.  It  is  only  to 
tile  surgecm  of  the  first  class  who  is  in  the 
service  of  the  state,  tliat  this  privilege  van 
be  permitted  ;  because,  otherwise,  such  an 
individual  sullering  a  greater  loss  by  the 
]irohibitioii  of  the  privilege  of  inner  jjrac- 
tice  than  the  gain  that  atenies  from  his 
very  parsimonious  pav,  would  gladly  re- 
main iiuattachid  to  l)ic  service,  and  the 
state  would  soon  find  itself  constrained  to 
fill  up  its  appoiutmcuts  wilii  an  infcriorly 
qualified  class  of  surgeons  ;  and  that,  too, 
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in  the  large  towns  themselves.  And,  in  rea- 
lity, the  country,  as  well  as  the  military 
service,  requires  a  class  of  professional 
men  specially  qualified  for  the  duties.  The 
graduate  doctor,  if  he  be  not  at  the  same 
time  a  surgeon,  can  be  as  little  serviceable 
in  military  service  as  in  the  country,  and, 
in  general,  cannot  get  a  livelihood  in  the 
latter  without  some  official  appointment  at 
his  back.  Neither  his  taste  for  intellec- 
tual society,  nor  his  endeavour  to  keep 
pace  with  the  advancement  of  science,  nor 
the  j)rctensions  which  he  can  reasonably 
make  to  a  better  way  of  living,  can  here  find 
their  contentment.  By  the  multiplying  of 
graduate  doctors,  the  towns  would  be  over- 
stocked with  them,  whilst  the  country 
would  remain  unprovided  witli  the  requi- 
site medical  aid ;  as  the  exi)erience  of  va- 
rious inland  parts  can  testify.  Now  this 
defect  could  only  be  remedied  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  suitable  class  of  practitioners, 
who,  by  reason  of  an  inferior  scientific 
education,  a  less  expensive  mode  of  at- 
taining their  professional  standing,  and 
by  reason  also  of  the  lower  condition 
of  life  from  which,  for  the  most  part, 
they  are  sprung,  have  thus  fewer  de- 
mands and  less  pretensions  to  affect  a  sta- 
tion and  rank  in  society.  For  the  rest,  it 
remains  undeniable,  in  spite  of  the  many 
objections  urged  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
country  physician,  like  the  military  phy- 
sician of  lower  rank,  requires  no  such 
great  extent  of  scientific  attainments  for 
the  sort  of  inner  medicine  which  falls  to 
his  share  :  not  so  extensive,  at  least,  as  the 
practitioner  in  town.  The  whole  host  of 
chronic  and  acute  disorders  which  are  in- 
troduced by  a  sedentary  life — by  the  re- 
finements of  cookery, — by  the  ever-varying 
fashions  in  dress, — and  by  the  luxurious 
habits  in  towns — are  only  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  army  as  well  as  in  the  coun- 
try. A  more  unifonn  way  of  life,  simi- 
larity of  occupation,  and  in  part  an  equa- 
lity of  age,  give  room  for  a  more  uniform 
appearance  in  the  complaints,  and  pre- 
clude those  endless  complications  which 
are  owing  to  the  influences  just  alluded  to. 
And  in  addition  to  this,  the  physician  in  a 
great  city  must  have  acquired,  besides  his 
professional  knowledge  and  experience, 
an  abundance  of  general  knowledge  and 
maxims  of  life,  if  he  wishes  to  move  in 
the  higher  circles  of  society,  and  to  inspire 
confidence  in  his  skill.  AH  which  are  no 
ways  essential  for  the  country  practitioner. 
In  fine,  as  to  the  objection  that  by  in- 
troduction of  surgeons  of  the  first  class, 
the  well-earned  rights  of  the  graduates  are 
prejudiced,  the  repetition  of  what  has  been 
said  must  be  a  sufficient  reply — that  this 
is  the  case  in  a  much  less  degree  than  it 
formerly  was,  when  ungraduated  physi- 
cians (the  licentiates)  were  permitted  to 
practise;  for  they  ijossessed,  in  every  re- 


spect, the  same  rights  and  privileges  as 
the  graduates  did.  Moreover,  the  interests 
of  the  prolession  were  much  less  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  arrangement  than  those  of 
the  sick,  who  wanted  medical  aid  and  had 
none.  Yet  with  all  this,  the  doctors,  so  far 
from  having  actually  lost  by  the  introduction 
of  surgeons  of  the  first  class,  have  in  reality 
gained  by  it ;  for  there  has  resulted  from 
that  step  a  more  uniform  distribution  of 
medical  practitioners,  and  a  limit  has  been 
set  to  their  superabundant  influx  in  large 
towns.  By  the  simultaneously  introduced 
difficulty  of  accomplishing  the  University 
course— by  the  perfecting  and  extending 
of  the  higher  medical  curriculum  itself — 
and  by  the  severity  of  the  subsequent  ex- 
aminations for  attaining  the  doctorate — 
the  number  of  graduates  has  been  very 
much  diminished.  Each  person  who,  at 
])resent,  can  only  reach  the  rank  of  sur- 
geon of  the  first  class,  could,  on  the  old 
system,  have  graduated,  as  competent  for 
inner  practice ;  or  he  went  through  the 
examination  for  the  licentiateship,  and 
then  took  his  degree  into  the  bargain, 
without,  after  all,  possessing  more  ac- 
quaintance with  the  science  of  his  pro- 
fession than  does  the  present  surgeon  of 
the  first  class.  Only  the  name  and  the 
privilege  have  been  altered,  not  the  thing 
itself.  Thus,  by  the  introduction  of  sur- 
geons of  the  first  class  in  the  Prussian 
States,  there  has  not  been  one  more  prac- 
tising physician  added  than  there  would 
have  been  without  this  class  ;  and  only  the 
number  of  unlearned  doctors  has  diminished 
in  proportion  as  there  has  been  a  vent 
opened  for  them  among  the  first  class  sur- 
geons. 

III.  Surgeons  of  the  Second  Class. 

The  candidate  who  wishes  to  obtain  a 
diploma  as  surgeon  of  the  second  class, 
must  shew  either  that  he  went  through  the 
education  and  apprenticeship  prescribed 
by  the  medical  edict  of  172.5,  or  that  he 
had  been  a  military  assistant-surgeon  at 
least  for  three  years,  or  that  he  had  ob- 
tained the  knowledge  and  expertness  re- 
quisite for  a  surgeon  of  the  lower  rank,  by 
the  regular  attendance  of  public  places  of 
instruction.  In  the  latter  respect  the  can- 
didate must  prove  that  he  has  gone  through 
with  success  a  complete  (three  yeare)  cur- 
riculum in  a  native  medico-chirurgical 
establishment  (School  of  Surgery).  Yet 
will  certificates  of  other  lectures;  attended 
even  in  foreign  establishments,  be  admitted 
as  valid,  among  which,  however,  those  on 
bandages  and  the  use  of  instiniments,  on 
fractures,  and  luxations,  on  opei-ations,  and 
surgical  clinic,  cannot  be  dispensed  with; 
and  together  with  which  it  must  be  also 
made  to  appear,  that  the  candidate  attended 
the  said  clinic  not  merely  as  a  hearer, 
but  as  a  practical  assistant; — that  he  per- 
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formed  dissections,  and  took  part  in  the 
practice  of  upcratinns  on  the  dead  body, 
and  on  models  (Vhautome).  With  these 
testimonials,  the  candidate  will  be  admitted 
by  the  Medical  College  of  his  province  to 
an  examination,  which  is  to  be  completed 
in  four  terms. 

In  the  first  term,  three  problems  will  be 
proposed  to  the  candidate  for  written  an- 
swers, taking  care  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  his  emplovinc;  the  assistance  of  another 
person;  these  questions  to  be  drawn  by  the 
candidate  himself  outof  an  urn, from  amonpf 
a  number  of  not  Ic'^s  than  thirty,  and  relat- 
ing particularly  to  c;eneral  subjects  of  phy- 
siology, nv.itiria  medica,  and  chirure;ica, 
the  art  of  prescribing,  the  mode  of  at- 
tempting the  recovery  of  the  apparently 
dead,  the  needful  ollices  for  persons  bit  by 
mad  dogs,  poisoned,  or  in  danger  of  sud- 
den death. 

In  the  second  term,  the  candidate  must 
give  a  proof  of  his  anatomical  and  surgical 
attainments,  both  by  demonstration  and 
practically,  on  thedead  body,w  hen  it  is  pos- 
sible—but when  there  is  a  want  of  subjects, 
on  anatomical  preparations  and  models. 

In  the  third  term  the  candidate  shall  be 
brought  to  the  l)ed-side  of  the  sick,  when  he 
shall  have  several  surgical  cases  set  before 
him,  the  diagnosis  of  which  he  must 
immediately  point  out;  and  he  is  exa- 
mined respccing  their  causes,  course,  and 
proper  treatment.  Also  the  candidate 
must  display,  practically,  on  the  living 
bndv,  his  mechanical  cleverness  in  getting 
ready  and  a]>])lying  the  dressings  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  disease  ;  also,  when  it  is  jios- 
sible,  and  the  occasion  may  happen  to  pre- 
sent itself,  he  shall  perform  several  of  the 
minor  surgical  operations. 

In  the  fourth  or  concluding  term,  the 
candidate  shall  be  examined  by  three  Fel- 
lows of  the  College,  orally,  on  all  the  de- 
partments of  practical  sure;er}-,  with,  how- 
ever, a  constant  view  to  the  future  desti- 
nation of  the  candidate. 

The  proceedings  of  the  examination, 
with  the  j)roposition  for  the  admision  or 
rejection  of  the  candidate,  is  then  sent  in 
to  the  ministry  fr>r  their  ultimate  decision. 

Those  candidates  for  examination  who, 
in  their  examinati<m  for  surgeons  of  the 
first  class,  have  not  displayed  su(Kcient 
profe  sional  knowledge,  but  have  never- 
theless exhibited  the  rcnuisite  practical 
cleverness,  can  only  obtain  diplomas  a.s 
surgeons  of  the  second  class. 

Althouifh  snrircons  of  the  second  class  arc 
authori/ed,  and  have  proved  their  compe- 
tence to  treat  surgical  diseases  indepen- 
dently, they  are  yt-t  called  upon  to  perform 
various  surgical  offices  for  tlie  sick — bleed- 
ing, leeehinc:,  scarifying,  bandaginir,  l*^c. — 
at  the  bidding  of  the  jihysicians  and  the 
superior  class  of  surgeons;  and  in  this  re- 
s]>ect  arc  rather  to  Ik-  looked  uiMin  as  as- 


sistants tlian  as  independent  surgeons. 
They  may  in  this  regard  also  settle  where 
they  please,  even  in  great  towns,  where 
they  can,  in  the  latter  resj>ect  alone,  obtain 
an  extensive  sj)herc  of  action,  suthcient  for 
their  maintenance.  On  the  other  hand, 
medical  practice,  or  the  treatment  of  juirely 
medical  cmses,  is  unconditionally  prohibit- 
ed to  them;  and  they  are  also  lit  Id  respon- 
sible for  the  i)erformance  of  cai)ital  opera 
tions — those  cases  excepted  where  delay 
would  be  productive  of  mischief,  and  the 
assistance  of  a  surgeon  of  superior  rank  is 
not  to  be  obtained. 

Denlisls. 

With  the  second  class  of  surgeons,  den- 
tins take  their  rank  —  that  is  to  say,  pro- 
vided they  di>  not  already  belong  t<)  a 
higher  class,  but  are  i)rivilcged  solely  for 
the  practice  of  dentistry.  Such  i)racti- 
tioners  mnst  be  examined  by  the  medical 
Colleges  in  three  terms  —  by  writing,  word 
of  mouth,  and  practically — on  anatomy 
and  physiolog}',  the  pathology  and  dietetics 
of  the  teeth,  on  diseases  of  the  teeth  and 
gimis,  on  the  efficacy  and  mode  of  pre- 
paring dental  medicine,  and  on  the  indi- 
cations for  ])erforming  the  several  oj>era- 
tions  on  the  teeth, — along  with  which  they 
must  at  the  same  time  shew  the  practical 
knowledge  they  have  ac(|uired  in  ])repar- 
ing  certain  artificial  teeth,  and  whole  sets 
of  teeth,  as  well  as  in  all  the  mechanical 
parts  of  dental  surgery,  and  the  ai)plica- 
tion  of  the  various  instruments.  For  the 
rest,  nobody  can  any  longer  obtain  the 
diploma  of  a  dentist,  or  be  even  admitted 
to  an  examination  on  dental  surgery  in 
particular,  who  is  either  not  already  a  phy- 
sician or  a  surgeon,  able  to  tender  the  re- 
quisite proof  of  his  having  attained  the 
technical  and  mechanical  readiness  so  es- 
sential for  a  dentist,  or  who,  if  he  have  not 
been  already  admitted  as  physician  or  sur- 
geon, cannot  at  least  shew  certificates  of 
his  having  diligently  attended  lectures  on 
anatomy,  general  and  special  surgery, 
teaching  of  oj)crati<ms,  materia  medica, 
and  surgical  clinic. 

Accoucheurs. 

The  candidate  who  seeks  to  be  admitted 
to  examination  as  an  itccoucheur,  must,  be- 
sides all  the  other  tests  (he  must  have  been 
already  admitted  as  a  iiliysieian  or  surgeon), 
shew  that  he  has  gone  through  a  complete 
theoretical  an<l  )»ractical  course  of  mid- 
wifery, and  that  he  has  managed  at  least 
two  births  by  himself. 

Oculhts. 

To  the  examinati<m  ior  oculhis  those  phy- 
sician-i,  if  they  jtlease,  are  admissible,  who 
arc  not  surgeons,  but  who  wish  to  practise 
this  branch  of  ojienitivc  medicine  in  i>arti- 
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cular.  The  want  of  a  particular  form  of 
examination  for  oculists  was  very  properly 
denounced  as  a  defect  in  the  old  system  of 
rec;ulations.  Whoever  was  already  ad- 
mitted as  a  physician,  or  operative  practi- 
tioner in  general,  was  not  required  to  un- 
dergo any  further  test  of  his  ability  as  an 
eye  operator ;  but  there  are  physicians 
who  shall  know  nothing  of  operative 
medicine  generally,  nor  possess  any  of  the 
requisite  qualities  for  its  practice,  who  3-et 
may  have  a  taste  for  o])hthalraic  surgery 
in  particular,  and  for  the  operative  tact 
which  is  adapted  to  it.  The  greatest  ocu- 
lists and  ophthalmic  surgeons  of  our  age, 
Barth,  Schmidt,  Beer,  Prochaska,  Himly, 
&c.  were  not  surgeons  in  the  general  sense, 
but  eye-operators  only ;  and  I  need  scarcely 
add  how  much  eye  surgery  has  been  in- 
debted to  them  for  the  great  advances 
which  it  has  made  of  late,  and  whereby  it 
has  been  raised  far  above  several  other 
branches  of  general  medicine.  An  espe- 
cial examination  for  those  physicians  who 
had  not  been  admitted  as  surgeons,  but  de- 
voted themselves  particularly  to  eye  dis- 
eases, and  who  were  desirous  of  performing 
the  operations  that  came  in  their  way,  was 
therefore  deemed  not  only  necessary,  but 
an  essential  means  of  advancing  the  inte- 
rests of  eye  surgery  in  the  state. 

State  and  Forensic  Physicians, 
To  the  examination  for  state  medicine, 
and  as  a  forensic  physician  (the  test  for  the 
physicate),  only  those  physicians  are  ad- 
mitted, who  are  graduates  in  medicine, 
and  pre  eminently  the  most  distinguished, 
and  the  most  multifariously  accomplished 
of  their  order;  nor  shall  they  be  admitted 
until  they  have  discharged  their  profes- 
sional duties  already  for  a  considerable 
time  —  have  distinguished  themselves  as 
scientific  physicians — have  earned  a  high 
reputation — and  who  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  their  patients,  as  well  as  the  esteem  of 
their  brother  practitioners ;  and  who,  with 
all,  have  previously  been  examined  as  ac- 
coucheurs. Requests  to  be  admitted  to  the 
examination  for  the  physicate,  and  thus  to 
become  eligible  and  competent  to  medical 
offices  in  the  state,  must  be  made  to  the 
ministry,  through  the  royal  regencies, 
whose  sanction  is  further  requisite.  In 
like  manner,  none  but  surgeons  of  the 
first  class,  and  (by  an  exception  in  their 
favour)  the  ci-devant  surgeons  of  large 
towns,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  examina- 
tion for  medico  -  legal  surgeons,  —  and 
that,  too,  after  a  previous  examination  in 
midwifery. 

Together  with  the  preceding  arrange- 
ments, with  a  view  to  prevent  an}'  evasion 
of  the  legal  provisions,  it  was  established, 
that  — 

1.  All  Surgeons,  who  have  been  already 
admitted  as  such,  or  who  shall  be  so  here^ 


after,  by  the  national  medical  faculties, 
unless  they  have  an  express  recommenda- 
tion in  their  favour  from  the  Ministry  for 
Medical  Affairs,  shall  be  ever  after  ex- 
cluded from  the  doctorate ;  and  in  case  the 
degree  should  be  conferred  upon  them  by 
a  national  or  a  foreign  faculty,  such  sur- 
geons, on  a  pain  of  forfeiture  suited  to 
the  case,  shall  not  assume  the  title;  and 
further,  that  — 

2.  When  the  doctoral  title  is  obtained 
supplementally  and  b}'  exception,  through 
the  aforesaid  ministerial  approval,  the 
surgeon  can  by  no  means  enter  the  higher 
grade  of  graduate  doctor:  much  more  in 
such  than  in  other  eases,  the  complete 
compliance  with  all  the  requisites  of  the 
examination  laid  down  for  the  class  in 
question  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  obtain  a  new  admission. 

When  the  foregoing  classification  of  the 
profession  was  published,  with  a  view  of 
putting  it  in  force,  it  was  laid  down,  that — 

1.  The  actual  condition  of  the  already- 
admitted  practical  physicians  (although, 
as  not  having  graduated,  thej'  properly 
now  only  belonged  to  the  grade  of  surgeons 
of  the  first  class,)  should  not  be  disturbed; 
but  that  one  and  all  should  remain  exactly 
as  they  were  originally  settled. 

2.  The  surgeons  for  large  towns,  though 
they  ought  now  only  be  reckoned  as  sur- 
geons of  the  second  class,  yet  maintained 
the  right  to  qualify'  themselves  as  medico- 
legal surgeons,  and  to  be  allowed  to  canvass 
for  district  surgeoncies ;  while,  however, 
the  limited  privilege  of  surgeons  cf  the 
first  class,  with  regard  to  medical  practice, 
was  only  permitted  them  when  they  had 
submitted  to,  and  successfully  passed,  the 
supplemental  examinations  required  for 
the  purpose. 

3.  Those  surgeons  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  villages  and  small  towns  — 
though  they  had  undergone  a  far  less 
rigorous  and  extensive  examination  than 
that  for  the  second-class  surgeons — yet 
were  adopted  into  this  class;  and  even  the 
privilege  of  settling  in  large  towns  was  not 
denied  them,  provided  their  doing  so  was 
desirable  for  the  sake  of  their  services  in 
performing  the  minor  surgery,  and  that  the 
place  was  not  already  overstocked  with  prac- 
titioners of  the  same  order,  or  that,  in  fine, 
the  still  occasionally  existing  privi- 
leges of  the  surgeons  for  towns  did  not 
militate  with  their  purpose.  But  the 
privilege  hitherto  necessarily  belonging  to 
this  class,  of  treating  minor  medical  cases, 
ceased  altogether  as  soon  as  they  changed 
their  residence,  or  a  medical  man,  properly 
qualified,  came  into  the  same  quarter,  or 
its  immediate  vicinity. 

Thus,  then,  has  the  old  state  of  things 
been  completely  altered,  and  the  new  sys- 
tem brought  into  eflect,  without  prejudic- 
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ing  the  vested  rights  of  any  one.  The 
medical  doctorate,  which  was  here- 
tofore too  liberally  conferred  in  Prus- 
sia, has  been  restored  to  its  original 
higher  importance, — a  more  scientilic 
impulse  has  been  communicated  to  the 
youthful  votaries  of  Esculapius,— an  im- 
proved system  of  professional  education  has 
been  adopted, — and  new  schools,  and  an 
abundance  of  institutions,  have  been  esta- 
blished, altogether  conducing  to  the  a  1- 
vancemcnt  of  science,  and  much  to  the 
relief  of  suffering  humanity. 

It  will  happen,  of  course  (putting  the 
writer's  views  and  possible  motives  out  of 
the  question),  that  difl'erent  persons  shall 
support  difl'erent  opinions  regarding  i)ar- 
ticular  j>arts()f  the  present  state  of  things, 
and  shall  maintain  that  those  parts  mii;lit 
have  been  otherwise  better  arranged  j  but 
let  them  not  misunderstand  the  design, the 
tendency  of  the  whole,  the  utility,— which 
has  indeed  already  been  happily  attained. 
It  is  hard  to  contend  with  old  enlisted 
prejudices,  still  less  is  it  possible  to  please 
every  body ;  and  least  of  all,  those  who 
have  felt  tliemselves  rather  trenched  ujjon 
in  the  changes,  and  who  have  been 
obliged  to  contrtibute  somewhat — to  of- 
fer a  mite,  however  small,  towards  efl'ect- 
ing  the  general  object.  In  conclusion, 
let  it  be  recollected  that  that  object  was 
not  the  founding  of  a  sanitory  system, 
or  a  complete  reorganization,  but  simply 
a  sufficient  reform  of  what  already  existed, 
wherein  old-established  rights  and  institu- 
tions were  to  be  — sf)  far  as  it  was  possible 
and  consistent  with  the  end  in  view — re- 
spected and  spared.  The  writer  is  perfectly 
willing  to  confess,  that  were  the  task  com- 
mitted to  him  of  organizing  a  system 
where  none  already  existed,  he  would  jiro- 
bably  proceed  upim  principles  totally  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  have  been  here 
detailed. 

fFor  the  preceding  paper  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  tin;  AJaiicinii^he  cWt«Hj^  (Medical  (Ja- 
zettc)  of  Berlin,  edited  by  Dr.  Hecker. 
Those  readers  who  wish  to  become  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Prus.sian 
system,  will  do  well  to  consult  Dr.  Koch's 
Sammluiijr  der  Preussisclien  MeJicinalgeselze ; 
copies  of  which  have  just  l)een  im])orted 
by  M.  .Schloss,  in  llie  Strand.] 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Friday,  January  3),   lti34. 

It  had  been  announced  that  Professor 
Brande  was  to  give  a  lecture  this  evening, 
on  tlie  C;as  lighting  of  the  metropolis;  but 
that  arrangenunt  was  broken  uj)  bv  tiie 
death  of  the  Prnfcssur's  fatlier,  Dr.  A. 
Ilrande,  i.f  Chiswirk,  who  died,  we  under- 
stand, oil  the  27th  inst.  iu  hib  87th  year. 


The  task  of  supplying  a  lecture  for  the 
evening  was  imposed,  at  a  short  notice,  on 
Dr.  Ritchie,  and  that  gentleman  in  conse- 
quence gave  an  interesting  account  of  his 
lateU  researches  and  Jtirlher  tiperimenti  on  the 
subject  of  Electro- Magnetism.  There  was, 
however,  nothing  j)articularly  new  that 
struck  us  in  the  course  of  the  lecture.  The 
chief  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  shew 
the  possibility  of  applying  the  electro- 
magnetic power  to  the  production  of  mo- 
tion; and  Dr.  Ritchie  mentioned  that  he 
was  engaged  in  a.scertaining  some  impor- 
tant laws  in  electro-dynamics.  Several  of 
the  experiments  had  been  exhibited  before, 
but  they  were  now  managed  more  inge- 
niously and  with  more  skilfully-constructed 
mechanical  contrivances  than  hitherto.  In 
conclusion,  the  lecturer  showed  how  tlie 
mode  in  which  the  electric  spark  was  eli- 
cited from  the  magnet,  tended  powerfully 
to  corroborate  the  undulatory-  theory  of 
light 


LYNN  SELF-SUPPORTING  IN- 
STITUTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
We  doubt  not  you  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  we  have  established  a  Self-sup- 
porting Institution  in  this  town.  \Vc 
have  no  Dispensary,  for  every  patient 
takes  his  card  to  the  surgeon  of ' his  rhoice. 
This,  we  conceive,  is  a  most  important 
feature  in  our  plan,  the  advantage  of 
which  must  be  generally  acknowledged: 
when,  especially,  it  is  considered  that  the 
attendance,  which,  under  the  old  Dispen- 
sary .system,  was  given  to  the  j)oor  by  one 
young  man,  may  now  be  divided  amongst 
all  the  experienced  practitioners  of  a  town. 

We  have  accej)ted  a  few  donations  to  as- 
sist in  our  outfit;  but  the  institution  is 
strictly  self-supi)orting :  no  part  of  tiiese 
donations  is  api)ropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
medical  gentlemen.  At  the  end  of  every 
year,  the  subscribed  funds  are  to  be  divided 
amongst  the  members  of  our  board,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  cards  held  by 
each  practitioner. 

The  code  of  bye  laws  for  the  guidance 
of  the  members  of  the  b<iard,  is  at  the  ser- 
vice of  any  of  our  professional  brethren 
wjio  may  be  desirous  of  establishing  an 
institution  upon  this  jiian. 

Our  books  iiave  only  been  n\K'U  five 
Mondays,  and  we  have"  enrolled  M2H  in- 
habitants. In  general  they  express  them- 
selves grateful  for  the  trouble  we  have 
taken  to  serve  them;  and  we  doubt  not 
but  this  in>titution  will  he  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  Working  and  jtoorer  cla.sses,  a,s 
well  as  to  the  t<jwn  at  large,  by  bringing 
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about  a  better  state  of  feeling,  and  by 
very  materially  reducing  the  burden  of  the 
poor-rates. — ^V"e  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

John  Tweedale,  M.D.  Pres. 
J.  Wm.  Chad  wick,  M.R.C.S. 
Vice-President  of  tlie  Board  of  Management. 
Lynn,  Feb.  3,  1834. 

ST.  ANDREW'S  DEGREES. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 


Sir, 


Koyal  Medical  Society's  Hall, 
Edinburgh,  Jan.  29th,  1634. 


I  HAVE  been  directed  by  the  Royal  Medi- 
cal Society  of  Edinburgh  to  forward  to 
you  the  annexed  paragrajih,  as  copied  from 
"the  Edinburgh  journals: — 

"  Royal  Medical  Societv. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  in  reference  to  the  late 
proceedings  of  the  University  of  St.,  An- 
drew's, an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Medical  Society  of  Etlinburgh  was 
held  on  Monday,  the  27th  instant,  at  which 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
agreed  to: — 

'  That  the  Society  return  thanks  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  for  their 
attention  in  sending  them  notice  of 
their  proceedings  relative  to  the  St. 
Andrew's  degrees.  The  Medical  So- 
ciety concur  completely  in  the  senti- 
ments so  ably  expressed  by  the  Royal 
College  in  their  printed  documents, 
and  are  glad  to  find  that  the  College 
is  ever  ready  to  advance  the  real  inte- 
rests of  the  students,  and  enhance  the 
dignity  of  the  profession,  by  endea- 
vouring to  secure  as  far  as  possible  an 
extensive  and  liberal  course  of  educa- 
tion. '  By  order  of  the  Society, 
'  G.  A.  F.  WiLKS, 

'President.' " 

Should  the  interest  you  have  shewn  in 
the  late  proceedings  of  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew's, induce  you  to  insert  the  above 
statement  of  the  Society's  proceedings  in  a 
page  of  your  widely-circulated  journal, 
the  object  of  the  Society  in  forwarding  it 
to  you  will  be  attained,  namely,  to  give  as 
much  publicity  as  possible  to  their  resolu- 
tion on  a  question  in  which  they  conceive 
the  interests  of  medical  students  generally 
are  especially  concerned. — I  am,  sir. 
Yours,  &c. 
G.  A.  F.  V,  iLKS, 

President  of  the  Royal  Medic  il  Society 
of  Edinburgh. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY. 

On  Tuesday,  the  4th  (the  first  day  of  the 
session),  Mr.  Wai'burton  gave  notice  that 
he  would  take  an  early  occasion  of  moving 
for  a  Committee,  "  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  Medical  and  Anatomical 
Schools."  Query — Is  the  investigation  to  be 
limited  to  this  subject? 


NEW  MEDICAL  WORKS. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood.  In  2  Parts.  Part  I. :  An  Expli- 
cation of  the  Anomalies  of  the  present 
Doctrine.  Part  II. :  An  attempt  to  ex- 
plain how  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood 
is  accomplished  by  motive  Powers  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  are  supposed  to 
effect  that  Operation.  By  J.  F.  Handley. 
8vo.  3s.  sd. 

Parkes's    Chemical    Catechism.     I3th 
Edit.  Editedby  E.  Brayley.  8vo.  15s.  bds. 

On  Dentition,  and  some  coincident  Dis- 
orders. By  J.  Ashburner,  M.D.  18mo.  4s. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortality,  Feb.  4,  1834. 
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3 
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37 

Hooping-Cough    . 

3 

Ajioplexy 

1 

Inflammation     '    . 

36 

Asthma 

15 

Bowels  &  Stomach 

a 

Cancer 

1 

Brain 

3 

Childbirth     . 

10 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

5 

Cholera          .        . 

3 

Insanity        . 

4 

Consumption 

65 

Jaundice 

1 

Convulsions 

32 
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2 
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Measles 

11 

DiarrhcEa 

1 

Mortification 

6 

Dropsy 

11 

Paralysis 

3 

Dropsy  on  the  Brain 

8 

Small-Pox     . 

6 

Epilepsy 

1 

Sore    Throat     and 

Erysipelas    . 

1 

Quinsey     . 

1 

Fever 

14 

Spasms 

1 

Fever,  Scarlet 

9 

Unknown  Causes 

1 

Fever,  Typhus      . 

] 



Haemorrhage 

1 

Stiliborn 

18 

Increase  of  Burials,  a 
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LECTURES 

ON   TUB 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE    OF 
-MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  I^ndon  Hosjntal, 

By  Francis  H.  Rajisbothaji,  M.D. 

Lectiiie  XIX. 
PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  FCETUS. 

THORAX. 

TiiK  foetal  heart  differs  materially  from 
tlie  same  orphan  in  the  adult.  In  size,  it 
bears  rather  a  larger  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  body  generally ;  and  the  walls 


Fwtnl  hc»rt  of  the  natnral  siie  ;  llie  nuriclp*  niid 
veiilricleii  are  cul  open,  their  »epta  being  pri- 
aerved;  it  is  »u«i<cii(Icr)  liy  the  superior  cava 
«.  Cavity  of  the  rl^lit  auriile.  A,  Foramen 
ovale,  c.  The  valve  of  the  fnrumen,  jiartly 
drawn  OYor  the  aperture,  rf,  Cafitv  or  the  rlKht 
vi-ntricle. 

yj4.— xiri. 


of  the  two  ventricles  are,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  same  thickness. 

Foramen  ovule.  —  Between  the  auricles 
there  is  an  opening  of  au  oval  shape,  large 
enough  to  admit  the  barrel  of  a  goose 
quill,  called  the  foramen  oiale.  It  is  cover- 
ed by  a  membranous  valve  on  the  left  side, 
and  gives  a  passage  to  the  blood  direcdv 
from  the  right  auricle  to  the  left ;  while 
the  valve  prevents  its  return  through  the 
same  aperture.  It  is  beautifully  displayed 
in  this  preparation. 

The  foramen  ovale  generally  closes  soon 
after  breathing  has  commenced;  but  in 
some  instances  it  remains  pervious  through- 
out the  individual's  life;  which,  however, 
in  that  ease  is  seldom  protracted  much  be- 
yond puberty.  The  countenance  of  sucli 
persons,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
face, assumes  a  bluish  or  livid  hue,  iu  con- 
sequence of  some  unchanged,  dark  blood 
circulating  in  the  arteries  along  with  the 
proper,  arterial  blood;  and  giving  a  tinge 
which  is  seen  through  the  transparent  skin. 
These  are  generally  called  blue  children. 

Ductus  a)7m(ii!/.s.  — Besides  the  foramen 
ovale,  situated  in  the  heart  itself,  there  is 
another  striking  peculiarity  in  the  vessels 
leading  from  the  heart.  The  pulmonary 
artery  in  the  fcetal  subject  divides  into 
three  branches — one  going  to  the  right 
lunc: ;  another  to  the  left  lung,  as  in  the 
adult;  and  a  third,  — which  the  adult 
has  not,— i)assing  direct  to  the  aorta, 
called  the  ductus  arteriosus,  and  whidt, 
although  very  short,  is  almost  as  larjfe 
in  its  calibre  "as  both  the  other  branches 
together.  Here  are  a  prejiaration  and 
a  diagram  [presenting  ihem]  .shew- 
inc:  this  vessel.  The  ductus  arterio.suB 
carries  neariy  half  the  blood  direct  from 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  hoart  to  the 
aortn,  without  allowing  it  to  circulalc 
tliroui^h  the  lungs.  By  this  arrangement 
also.tiie  column  of  l)lood,  which  is  to  pass 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  funi.s  urn- 
bilicalis,  receives  an  ini])u!se  from  both 
ventricles  at  the  same  time;  as  .some  part 
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of  the  blood  comes  from  the  right,  and 
some  from  the  left  side.  The  utmost  force 
exerted  by  one  ventricle  could  scarcely  be 
supposed  sufficient  to  propel  the  blood 
throus;h  such  a  long  channel  as  the  funis 
umbilicalis.  This  vessel,  too,  closes  soon 
after  breathing  life  is  established,  a  short 
time  previously  to  the  obliteration  of 
the  foramen  ovale;  .but  if  the  foramen 
ovale  remain  open  for  any  time,  the 
ductus  arteriosus  also  continues  per- 
vious. The  ductus  arteriosus,  indeed, 
answers  a  purpose  exactly  similar  to 
the  foramen  ovale,  because  it  keeps  up 
a  communication  between  the  ventricles 
in  the  same  way  as  that  opening  does 
between  the  auricles;  not,  indeed,  a  di- 
rect communication  between  the  sides  of 
the  heart,  but  between  the  large  arteries 
just  as  they  emerge  from  the  ventricles, 
which  is  in  eft'ect  perfectly  the  same.  One 
of  the  most  common  malformations  of  the 
heart  is  the  want  of  the  septum  ventricu- 
lorum,  as  is  shewn  in  this  heart  [present- 
ing it] :  during  foetal  life  this  irregularity 
is  of  little  consequence;  but  on  breathing 
being  established,  it  is  jDroduetive  of  the 
most  serious  mischief. 

Mons.  Billard,  of  the  Hopital  des  Enfans 
Trouvts,  of  Paris,  in  a  work  published  a 
few  months  since,  says  he  found  the  fora- 
men ovale  pervious  in  the  following  pro- 
portion of  children,  who  died  at  the  re 
spective  ages : 

14  out  of  19   of  1  day  old. 

15  ....  22   ..  2  davs  old. 

11  ....  22   ..  3  ..". 

17  27   ..  4 

13  29   ..  5 

5     20   ..  8 

and  in  the  latter  number  the  aperture  was 
very  small. 

Thus  we  see  that  very  commonly  the 
communication  between  the  two  auricles 
is  free  till  eight  days  after  birth;  and  may 
remain  so  even  for  twelve,  fifteen,  or 
twenty-one  days,  without  any  inconve- 
nience manifesting  itself. 

He  observes  also,  that  the  period  of  obli- 
teration of  the  foetal  canals  is  very  variable, 
and  takes  place  in  the  following  order: — 
first  the  umbilical  arteries  become  imper- 
vious ;  then  the  vein  ;  then  the  ductus  ar- 
teriosus ;  and  a  day  or  two  after  the  latter 
vessel  the  foramen  ovale  closes. 

ABDOMEN. 

Idver. — In  the  abdomen  there  are  many 
•peculiarities;  and,  in  the  first  place,  let  us 
consider  the  liver.  This  gland  in  the  foe- 
tus is  immensely  large,  and  occupies  both 
the  right  and  left  hypochondriac  regions, 
reaching  down  almost  to  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis.  The  left  lobe  is  nearly  as  large  as 
the  right,  so  that  when  we  squeeze  an  in- 


fant just  below  the  ribs  on  either  side,  the 
part  we  press  upon  is  the  liver ;  it  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  tumidity  of  the  infant's 
abdomen.  Many  vague  notions  have  been 
entertained  on  the  function  of  thefcetalliver. 
Thus  Bryce  believes  that  it  acts  as  a  sort 
of  absorbing  sponge  for  the  blood  till  the 
lungs  can  receive  their  proper  quantity, 
after  breathing  has  commenced ;  MM. 
Prevost  and  Dumas  suppose  that  it  forms 
the  red  globules  ;  Fourcroy,  that  it  princi- 
pally tends  to  decarbonize  the  blood,  and 
deprive  it  of  hydrogen  ;  and  Lobstein,that 
the  vital  fluid  is  actually  elaborated  in  it. 

From  the  large  size  of  the  organ  we  may 
reasonably  infer  that  it  serves  some  most 
important  purpose  in  the  foetal  economy, 
and  that  it  is,  in  some  way  or  other,  sub- 
servient to  nutrition.  No  attempt  has 
been  made,  till  very  lately,  to  explain,  on 
the  grounds  of  observation,  how  this  can 
be ;  but  Dr.  Lee  has  instituted  some  in- 
vestigations to  prove  that  the  liver  secretes 
a  fluid  during  utero- gestation,  which 
mainly  serves  the  purpose  of  nourishing 
the  foetus.  He  has  ascertained  that  the 
stomach  of  the  foetus,  from  three  to  nine 
months  old,  always  contains  a  semi-trans- 
pai'cnt,  ropy,  mucous  fluid,  which  is  occa- 
sionally of  an  acid  character;  but  never  the 
smallest  admixture  of  albuminous  or  other 
apparently  nutritious  matter:  while  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  small  intestines — parti- 
cularly the  duodenum,  and  more  especially 
in  the  neighbourhoood  of  the  papillary  pro- 
jection, thiT.ugh  which  the  ductus  commu- 
nis choledocbus  empties  itself  into  the  gut, 
he  uniformly  found  a  pultaceous  mass,  of 
an  orange  or  pink  colour,  possessing  the 
properties  of  albumen.  The  lower  half  of 
the  small  intestines  contains  very  little  of 
this  substance ;  for  the  quantity  gradually 
diminishes  as  we  descend  in  the  tube ;  and 
the  meconium  is  confined  solely  to  the 
large  bowels.  In  two  instances  he  disco- 
vered a  fluid  resembling  that  of  the  duo- 
denum— viz.  pure  albumen— in  the  hepa- 
tic duct,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it 
the  subject  of  analyzation. 

Dr.  Lee  remarks,  that  "  the  absence  of 
albuminous  matter  in  the  stomach  of  the 
foetus,  its  invariable  presence  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  small  intestines,  its  gradual  di- 
minution as  we  proceed  downwards,  and 
its  disai)pcarauce  in  the  colon, — viewed  in 
connexion  with  the  great  length  of  the 
small  intestines, — seem  to  prove  that  the 
absorption  of  some  nutritious  substance 
takes  place  in  the  intestinal  canal  during 
the  latter  months  of  gestation,  in  like  man- 
ner as  it  does  after  birth ;"  and  again — "  I 
have  been  led  to  conclude,  from  these  facts, 
that  the  function  of  the  foetal  liver  is  not, 
as  has  been  generally  supposed,  that  of  se- 
parating from  the  blood  an  excrementi- 
tious  fluid,  injurious  to  the  economy  of  the 
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child -at  least,  that  such  is  not  its  only 
use,  but  that  it  possesses  some  other  im- 
]>ortant  oftiee  destined  to  assist  in  the  nu- 
trition of  the  fffitus :"  while  the  Editor  of 
the  3Iedieo  Chiiuigical  Review  observes, 
"  If  these  facts  be  corroborated  by  future 
investigators — and  we  venture  to  predict 
that  they  will,  we  shall  then  have  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  large  size  of  the 
liver  in  the  foetus,  and  of  the  important 
cftects  which  the  bile,  in  all  ages  of  the  in- 
dividual, produces  on  the  animal  economy, 
and  particularly  on  the  growth  and  sup- 
port of  the  body." 

Now,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  a 
single  physiologist  of  repute  to  be  found, 
since  the  first  dawn  of  the  science,  but 
who  considers  the  liver  in  some  way  or 
other  instrumental  to  the  development  of 
the  f(Ptal  body  ;  and  I  cannot  see  that  Dr. 
Lee  has  added  one  iota  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  mode  in  which  that  development 
takes  place.  If  I  understand  Dr.  Lee's 
position  rightly,  it  is  that  the  blood  is 
l)rought  from  the  placenta  freighted  with 
the  principles  of  nourishment — is  carried 
to  the  liver  to  be  then  changed  into  a  se- 
cretion, which  is  to  be  absorbed  by  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  again  to  form  blood. 
What  necessity  can  there  be  for  this  com- 
plicated action,  when  the  blood,  endowed 
with  the  principles  of  nourishment,  is  it- 
self received  into  the  foetal  body?  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  blood  is  so 
endowed  ])reviously  to  its  circulating 
through  the  liver,  else  nutritious  particles 
oouhl  not  be  separated  from  it ;  and  if 
that  be  the  case,  why  should  it  be  changed 
into  a  secretion,  and  afterwards  that  se- 
cretion be  digested,  to  form  fresh  blood  ? 
It  may  be  replied,  that  the  fa'tal  system 
requires  that  some  alteration  should  be  ef- 
fected in  the  vital  fluid,  after  its  sojourn 
in  the  i)lacenta,  to  fit  it  to  perform  its  ne- 
cessary functions;  and  that  such  altera- 
tion occurs  in  the  liver.  This  possibly 
may  be,  and  probably  is  true ;  but,  as  yet, 
we  have  no  evidence  of  wliat  that  jicculiar 
change  consists  in.  It  is  by  the  ])lacental 
vessels  tliat  the  nutritious  matter  is  taken 
up,  and  througli  the  placenta  that  it  passes 
to  the  fa'tal  body;  and,  as  far  as  account- 
ing for  the  first  derivation  ol'  fliat  nutri- 
tious matter  is  concerned.  Dr.  Lee,  in  my 
opinir)n,  lias  left  tlie  subject  just  where  he 
found  it.  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny  his 
facts,  nor  would  I  undervalue  tlie  assiduity 
with  which  he  j>rosccutcd  his  rcscarclus; 
but  1  can  by  no  means  understand  how 
blcMxl,  imbued  with  the  i)rincipU"s  of  life 
anil  nourishment,  circulating  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  I'd-tal  body,  can  re<|uire  to  be 
digested  again  to  form  iVesli  blood,  and  to 
be  again  received  into  the  vessels  of  the 
same  .<iystem.     In  the  adult,  the  neecsjiitv 


of  the  assimilation  of  lifeless  matter  takcii- 
into  the  stomach  is  immediately  a})])arent ; 
but  no  analogy  can  be  drawn  between 
such  fnod  and  the  livhig  i/nw/ circulating  in 
the  fatal  vessels.  Dr.  Lee  was  a-^sistcd  in 
the  chemical  analysis  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Prout ;  and  his  essay  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Roval  Society,  by  Dr.  Prout, 
on  the  lyth  of  June,  1828." 

Ductus  venflsiis. — In  the  fcrtus,  the  umbi- 
lical vein  which  enters  the  body  at  the 
navel,  runs  up  to  the  fossa  of  the  liver, 
and,  joining  the  left  vena  porta\  it  there 
divides  into  two  branches — one  enters  the 
liver  by  various  canals,  and  distributes  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  through  that  or- 
gan, while  the  other  sends  a  portion  of 
the  blood  direct  to  the  inferior  cava  :  this 
latter  canal  is  called  the  ductus  venosus.  It 
usually  enters  the  left  vena  cava  hepatica, 
orthcinferiorcavaitsclf,  just  where thecava 
perforates  the  diaphragm.  Sometimes  it 
terminates  nearer  to  the  heart,  at  others  it 
enters  the  right  auricle  as  a  distinct  vessel ; 
so  that  tlie  arrangement,  in  diflcrent  cases, 
is  much  diversified.  The  umbilical  vein, 
and  consequently  the  ductus  venosus,  be- 
come irajiervious  soon  after  birth  ;  the  cir- 
culation through  them  necessarily  ceases 
as  soon  as  the  navel-string  is  tied.  The 
umbilical  vein  in  the  adult  has  dwindled 
into  a  com])lctely  impervious  cord,  and 
fonns  the  ligameutum  rotuudum  of  the 
liver. 

Gan.bladder.—Thc  gall-bladder  is  sel- 
dom found  empty ;  it  generally  contains 
some  fluid  of  a  viscid  quality  and  green 
colour,  but  it  is  scarcely  bitter,  and  pos- 
sesses none  of  the  pungency  of  the  bile  in 
the  adult. 

Stomach.— The  stomach  of  the  fcrtus,  at 
birth,  is  much  rounder  and  more  vascular 
than  in  the  adult,  which  you  have  an  oj>- 
porlunity  of  seeing  in  this  beautifully  in- 
jected pre])aration  [presenting  ilj.  It  is 
al.so  much  smaller  in  comjiarisou  to  the 
size  of  the  l)ody ;  it  would  uol  contain 
more  than  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a 
half,  of  fluid  ;  and  knowing  its  small  di- 
mensions, its  great  excitability  and  vascu- 
larity, we  derive  a  i)ractical  lesson  which, 
l)y  nurses,  is  too  much  neglected ;— I 
mean,  that  we  should  inculcate  the  neces- 
sity of  not  stufling  a  child  with  food  im- 
mediately on  its  l)irth.  You  will  find  it 
one  of  the  most  diflicult  jiarts  of  your 
l>racfiec  to  root  <uit  old  prejudices;  and 
one  of  the  opinions  which  uurMS  cling  to 
wi;h  the  greatest  obstinacy,  is  tliat  chil- 
drcii  are  always  born  huni^ry,  and  that 
when  they  cry  it  is  for  sometiiiug  to  eat. 
As  .s()o:i,  therefore,  as  they  have  washed 
tlie  infant  and  dressed  it,  tliey  begin  to 
|)our  gruel,  by  tabic  spoonsful  at  a  lime, 
down  Its  throat,  until  they  distend  the  de- 
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lieate  or^an  much  beyond  wliat  it  can 
bear,  and  occasion  great  distress.  They 
consider  the  screaming  induced  as  an  indi- 
cation of  increased  hunger — that  the  child 
is  crying  for  more  food.  The  consequence 
of  the  distention  must  be  great  pain  to  the 
sufl'ering  little  being,  which  is  only  re- 
lieved by  the  stomach  rejecting  what  it  has 
unwillingly  been  forced  to  receive.  But 
the  mischief  does  not  stop  here  :  most  pro- 
bably some  of  the  stimulating,  indigestible 
matter  will  ])ass  the  pylorus,  and  enter  the 
intestines;  and  then  a  new  train  of  symp 
toms  equally  disti'essing  occurs — increased 
pain,  griping,  and  relaxation.  The  nurse 
now  calls  out  loudly  for  the  physician's 
assistance  to  remedy  the  eflects  of  her  in- 
jurious interference.  Medicine  is  given, 
which  keejjs  up  the  irritation  previously 
caused ;  and  a  succession  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing symptoms  follow — even  to  congestion 
of  the  brain,  coavulsions,  and  death.  I 
am  perfectly  persuaded,  tliat  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  children  who  die  during  the 
first  or  second  montlisof  life,  owe  the  com- 
mencement of  their  disease  to  such  med- 
dling practices  as  I  have  just  described. 
I  believe  also  that  many  of  the  diseases  to 
wliich  children  are  liable— especially  me- 
senteric enlargement — are  produced  by 
such  impro]>er  management  immediately 
after  birth  and  during  the  first  month.  If 
the  child  requires  nourishment  at  all — and 
I  do  not  believe  it  does  for  many  hours  — 
nothing  should  be  allowed  except  a  little 
warm  milk,  sweetened  with  refined  sugar, 
until  that  food  which  nature  has  so  provi- 
dentially and  bountifully  supplied  is  pre- 
pared for  its  sustenance;  and  of  that  it 
may  take  as  much  as  it  will,  and  as  often 
as  it  pleases. 

Intestines — Meconium. —  Long  as  the  in- 
testinal bowels  are  in  the  adult,  they  are 
of  considerably  greater  extent,  compara- 
tively, in  the  foetus.  In  the  large  in- 
testines we  observe  a  peculiar  semi-fluid 
substance,  sometimes  in  great  quantit}*, 
being  the  accumulated  secretions  of  the 
alimentary  canal  and  liver,  during  the  last 
months  of  utero  gestation.  It  has  been 
called — from  yuTjKw;', poppy,  inconsequence 
of  its  resemblance  to  the  inspissated  juice 
of  that  plant — jneconiuvi.  It  is  evidently 
cxcremejititious,  and  is  voided  as  the  first 
stools  of  the  infant  after  birth.  It  is  thick, 
viscid,  and  so  tenacious  that  it  sticks  to 
the  fingers,  is  of  a  green  colour,  and  does 
not  possess  a  fapcal  odmir.  It  is  supposed 
by  mirses  to  be  very  stimulating  and  inju- 
rious :  they  are  always  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  it — that  the  child's  stools  should  be  early 
"  changed" — and  are  desirous  that  medicine 
should  be  given  to  the  infant  immeliately 
after  birth,  "  to  cleanse  it."  I  am  often 
asked,  "  Doctor,  are  you  not  going  to  or- 


der some  medicine  for  the  baby .'"  My  re- 
ply is,  "  Why  should  you  give  physic  to 
the  infant,  so  long  as  it  is  well  r"  I  do  not 
think  the  meconium  produces  any  of  the 
bad  effects  attributed  to  it;  and  the  na- 
tural peristaltic  action  of  the  canal,  which 
commences  as  soon  as  breathing  life  is  en- 
tered upon,  generally  expels  this  matter  in 
four  or  five  days  at  the  farthest,  without 
the  aid  of  any  artificial  irritation.  If, 
however,  I  find  the  intestinal  action  slug- 
gish, I  order  a  tea-spoonful  of  castor-oil, 
or  a  few  grains  of  magnesia  in  a  small 
quantity  of  dill-water.  We  know  when 
the  meconium  has  all  come  away,  by  the 
stools  having  quite  lost  their  sticky  and 
green  appearance  and  assuming  a  lightish- 
yellow  colour. 

Kidneus. — The  kidneys  of  the  foetus  dif- 
fer in  tlieir  external  appearance  from  those 
of  the  adult.  They  are  lobulated,  with 
deep  sulci  passing  between  the  lobes  ;  and 
there  i.s  verj'  little  fat  surrounding  them. 
We  have  hourly  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing this  lobulated  appearance  of  the  foetal 
kidney  in  lambs  and  calves  exposed  at 
the  butchers'  shops.  Another  peculiarity 
connected  with  this  organ  is  a  glandular 
body, of  a  triangular"  shape,  mounted  on  tlie 
upper  surface  of  each  kidney,  somewhat  like 
a  cocked  hat,  to  which  we  give  the  name 
of  glundulm  renales.  They  are  not  much 
less  than  the  kidney  itself,  and  derive  their 
blood  from  the  renal  arteries.  In  structure 
the_>*  very  much  resemble  the  thymus  gland. 
No  duct  has  been  delected  leading  from 
them,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  a  diver- 
ticulum to  the  renal  blood,  as  little  or  no 
secretion  of  urine  occurs  during  foetal 
existence.  They  begin  to  be  absorbed 
as  soon  as  breathing  life  is  entered  upon. 

Vesica  urinaria. — The  urinary  bladder 
differs  very  much  in  shape  from  that  of  the 
adult:  it  is  conical,  and  is  placed  in  the 
abdomen,  the  pelvis  being  too  small  to 
contain  it.  Running  up  from  the  fundus 
of  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus,  there  is  a 
process  called  the  urachus,  which  I  have 
before  mentioned.  In  the  human  subject 
it  terminates  at  the  navel;  but  in  the 
quadruped  it  is  a  hollow  tube,  traversing 
the  umbilical  cord,  and  terminating  in  a 
sac  between  the  chorion  and  amnion,  called 
the  allantois ;  so  that  a  free  communication 
is  kept  up  in  most  foetal  animals  l)etween 
the  internal  cavity  of  the  bladder  and  this 
bag,  situated  between  the  foetal  mem- 
branes. 

Testes. — Until  between  seven  and  eight 
months  of  fa^al  existence  have  passed,  the 
testicles  are  found  in  the  abdomen,  placed 
over  the  psoas  muscles,  and  they  are  bound 
down  to  those  muscles  by  a  production  of 
the  peritoneum,  which  afterwards  becomes, 
according  to  Cooper,  their  tuniia  mgimdis. 
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There  is  a  fibrous  lit;anieiu  extending  from 
tlic  lower  end  of  tlie  testiele  tu  the  scro- 
tum, which  was  first  described  bv  Hunter, 
and  by  him  called  the  gubermuulum  teslii, 
because  he  supposed  it  ffovcrned  and  di- 
rected the  descent  of  this  gland  through 
tLe  ring.  The  testicles  generally  com- 
mence their  descent  at  about  five  or  six 
months  of  utero-gestation,  and  are  usually 
found  in  the  scrotum  at  birth.  In  this 
specimen  [j)rescnting  it]  you  see  them 
passing  through  the  rings,  but  not  yet  in 
the  scrotum.  Duriug  their  escape  out  of 
the  abdomen,  the  peritoneum  becomes 
stretched  and  elongated,  giving  before 
them  as  they  descend,  and  fonning  their 
external  coat,  the  tunica  vaginalis  rejieia. 
The  aperture  through  which  the  testicle 
has  descended  generally  closes,  by  a  jjrocess 
of  adhesion,  as  soon  as  the  gland  has  made 
its  entrance  into  the  scrotum  ;  so  that  it  is 
shut  up  in  a  separate  cavity  of  its  own, 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  abdomen.  The 
internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles 
also  .send  down  fibres,  which  envelop  the 
testis,  as  in  a  sling,  and  become  the  cre- 
ina.ster  muscle.  Si»metimes  the  aperture 
through  ^\  hich  the  testicle  has  passed  docs 
not  close,  but  remains  open;  a  jiortion  of 
gut  then  descends  with,  or  soon  after,  the 
testicle,  is  received  into  the  cavity  of  the 
\aginal  coats,  and  forms  congenital 
hernia. 

We  sometimes  find  that  one  or  both 
testicles  have  not  descended  before  birth, 
but  that  they  remain  for  a  short  time  in 
the  abdomen,  or  in  the  inguinal  canals, 
and  then  gradually  enter  the  scrotum.  It 
more  rarely  hajipens  that  they  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  scrotum  till  towards  puberty; 
and  more  rarely  still,  that  they  do  not 
de-cend  at  all  during  life.  In  this  state 
they  cannot  perlbrm  their  functions  per- 
fectly, although  the  secretion  may  not  be 
defective,  because  they  have  not  obtained 
the  crcmaster  muscle,  which  assists  in  the 
emission  of  the  semen.  I  would  recom 
mend  you,  whenever  a  child  is  brought 
with  a  tumor  in  either  groin,  to  examine 
the  scrotum  jiarticularly  and  carefully, 
tliat  you  may  ascertain  whether  the  testes 
have  descended.  You  can  easily  know 
them  by  their  oval  shape,  and  rather  firm, 
slij>pery  character.  If  you  can  feel  them 
both,  you  may  sui)pose  the  tumor  in  the 
groin  is  a  commencing  hernia,  or  an  en- 
larged glan<l.  If,  however,  you  do  not 
feel  the  testicle  on  that  side  where  the 
tumor  appears,  you  may  suppose  that  it 
is  the  testis  descending.  Most  irreiiarable 
injurv  might  be  done  l)y  neglecting  this 
simi)le  rule.  If  a  truss,  or  any  com- 
press, were  applied  to  the  testicle, under  the 
su|i|>ositiiui  that  it  was  a  hernia,  inllumma- 
lion,   with    nil    its   direst   cfl'ccts,  might 


ensue ; — nay,  the  testicle  lias  been  j  unc- 
tured  in  this  situation  in  adults,  in  mis 
take  for  a  sujjpuratiug  gland. 

How  does  the  testicle  get  into  the  scro- 
tum r  It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  influ- 
ence  of  gravitation ;  but  this  cannot  be, 
bec*ause  as  the  head  of  the  foetus  lies  usually 
towards  the  cervix  uteri,  the  gland  has  in- 
deed to  ascend,  instead  of  ])assing  down- 
wards, when  the  woman  is  in  the  upright 
posture.  Mr.  Hunter  accounted  for  the 
descent  of  the  testicle,  by  supj)osing  that 
the  gubeniaeulum  shrivelled,  and  became 
absorbed ;  and  as  this  action  went  on,  in 
the  same  degree  would  the  testicle  be 
drawn  towards  the  scrotum.  This,  I 
think,  is  the  most  reasonable  supposiliou 
that  we  liave  on  the  subject. 

Coniparalii.e  deveUiptiieiit  oj  the  different  syi- 
tems  in  the  fa  tins. — The  diflerent  systems  are 
very  variously  i>erfected.  The  bony  struc- 
tures are  but  imperfectly  formed ;  the  mus- 
cular structures  scarcely  at  all  developed  ; 
the  organs  of  sense,  as  we  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing  in  the  bones  of  the  car, 
are  almost  perfect;  the  nervous  system 
bears  a  vcrj-  great  i)roiiortion  to  the  bulk  of 
the  body ;  the  brain  is  excessive ;  the 
sjjinal  marrow,  and  all  the  nerves,  are  ex- 
ceedingly large ;  and  the  glandular  system 
in  the  fcjetus  is  of  much  greater  importance, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  and  size 
of  the  diflerent  organs  of  this  class,  than  it 
is  even  in  the  adult.  The  fuelus  has  a 
thymus  gland,  anil  two  renal  capsules, 
which  tlic  adult  has  not;  the  liver  also, 
and  tlie  thyroid  gland,  are  much  larger  in 
l)ro])»rtion  than  they  are  in  the  adult.  The 
blood -ves-sels  arc  more  numerous, and  most 
of  them  of  larger  calibre.  In  all  this  we 
see  the  beauty  of  design, — the  adaptation 
of  supi)lies  to  wants — of  means  to  ends; — 
and  we  trace,  as  throughout  the  whole  of 
nature,  incontrovertible  evidence  of  an 
overruling  Sj)irit,  supreme  in  power,  in 
wisdom,  and  in  mercy. 

Fatal  CiiTtilation.  — It  only  remains  that 
I  should  speak  to  you  of  the  fa-tal  circula 
tion;  and  in  order  that  we  may  more  easily 
understand  the  difference  between  thrs 
function  in  the  fietus  and  the  adult,  I  shall 
first  follow  the  course  of  the  adult  circula- 
tion. 

The  blood  in  the  adult  subject  is  brought 
bv  the  jjulmonary  veins  into  the  left  auri- 
cle: on  the  left  auricle  contracting,  it  is 
sent  into  the  left  ventricle;  from  which 
the  aorta  arises,  and  distributes  it  over  the 
body.  It  is  then  returned  to  the  right 
auricle  by  the  vena™  cava?:  the  right  auri- 
cle contracts,  ijrojicls  tlic  bhiod  into  the 
right  ventricle :  from  that  vcnlrii  Ic  the 
puluionarv  arteries  ari>-e,  whnli  ciiculate 
it  through  the  lungs;  and  Irom  the  lungii, 
it  is  again  carried  by  the  [)uIii]onary  win* 
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into  the  left  auricle, — and  so  the  double 
round  is  run. 

In  the  foetus,  the  circulation  is  single, 
but  much  more  complicated.  The  blood 
is  brought  by  the  umbilical  vein  to  the 
body  of  the  foetus :  the  greatest  part  of  it 
enters  the  liver,  circulates  through  that 
organ,  and  is  transmitted  by  the  vena  cava 
hepatica  into  the  inferior  cava :  another 
part  goes  through  the  ductus  venosus,  en- 
ters the  vena  cava  without  having  circu- 
lated through  the  liver,  and  both  mix  in 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  The  right 
auricle  contracts,  and  sends  part  of  the 
blood  to  the  right  ventricle,  and  part  to 
the  left  auricle,  direct  through  the  foramen 
ovale.  That  part  which  is  sent  into  the 
right  ventricle,  on  the  contraction  of  that 
ventricle,  is  propelled  into  the  pulmonary 
arteries;  part  of  it  going  to  nourish  the 
right  and  left  lung;  and  part — more  than 
one-third — enters  the  aorta  direct  through 
the  ductus  arteriosus.  That  blood  which 
has  circulated  through  the  lungs,  is  re- 
turned by  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the  left 
auricle,  but  it  cannot  get  back  to  the 
right  on  account  of  the  valvular  apparatus 
closing  the  foramen  ovale :  in  the  left 
auricle,  it  mixes  with  the  portion  sent 
through  the  foramen  ovale,  and  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  left  ventricle;  the  left  ven- 
tricle then  contracts,  and  sends  its  contents 
into  the  aorta,  to  be  circulated  through  the 
body;  having  become  mixed  with  that 
which  passed  from  the  pulmonary  artery 
to  the  aorta  through  the  ductus  arteriosus. 
The  internal  iliac  arteries  give  off  the 
umbilical,  wliich  carry  the  blood  to  the 
placenta,  to  be  distributed  over  it ;  and 
from  that  organ  it  is  returned  by  the 
umbilical  vein. 

If  tills  descrii)tion  be  correct— and  there 
is  no  doubt  it  is  so — it  appears  to  me  that 
there  must  be  three  pulsations  in  the  foetal 
heart; — the  pulsation,  first  of  the  right 
auricle,  then  of  the  left  auricle,  then  of  the 
two  ventricles  acting  together.  If  the  two 
auricles  acted  at  the  same  moment,  as  we 
believe  they  do  in  the  adult,  of  what  use 
would  be  the  foramen  ovale? — Provided 
the  left  auricle  closed  at  the  same  time  as 
the  right,  the  blood  would  not  pass  through 
the  foramen  ovale,  because  there  would 
be  no  cavity  to  receive  it.  There  must  be 
then  a  contraction  of  the  right  auricle  first, 
then  of  the  left,  and  then  of  the  two  ven- 
tricles simultaneously. 

Foetal  Pulsation. —  With  regard  to  the 
number  of  pulsations  in  the  foetal  heart, 
by  some  it  is  computed  as  low  as  50  or  60, 
by  others  as  high  as  130  or  140.  The  ob- 
servations usually  made  on  this  subject 
are  far  from  being  free  from  objections. 
When  the  funis  umbilicalis,  indeed,  has 
descended  before  the  foetal  head,  and  the 


artery  is  beating  strongly  at  the  time,  we 
can  put  our  fingers  upon  it,  and  by  look- 
ing at  our  watch,  can  count  the  number  of 
pulsations  to  a  nicety;  but  it  almost  al- 
ways happens,  that  when  the  funis  is  pro- 
lapsed, its  vessels  are  somewhat  compress- 
ed, and  the  heart  then  beats  quicker  than 
natural,  to  make  up  in  celerity  for  the 
diminished  quantity  of  blood  which  it  is 
capable  of  propelling  at  each  systole ;  so 
that  this  is  not  quite  a  fair  mode  of  calcu- 
lating. But  the  advocates  of  auscultation, 
as  a  means  of  distinguishing  pregnancy, 
inform  us,  that  they  can,  through  the  use 
of  the  ear,  with  the  greatest  precision, 
number  the  beats  of  the  foetal  heart ;  and 
Dr.  Kennedy  computes  them,  in  the  ordi- 
nary state,  at  130  or  140:  he  tells  us,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  pulse  is  sometimes 
much  slower,  and  at  others  considerably 
more  rapid.  He  has  observed  them,  in  one 
case,  as  low  as  92,  in  another  88 :  in  ano- 
ther they  beat  190  or  200,  as  nearly  as 
conld  be  guessed.  He  states  also  that  there 
is  a  very  sensible  difference  in  the  strength 
of  the  beats  at  different  times ;  and  that 
from  causes  aflecting  the  mother, — such  as 
fainting  from  loss  of  blood,— the  rapidity 
of  the  foetal  circulation  is  exceedingly 
increased  or  diminished,  within  an  asto- 
nishingly short  space  of  time.  I  have  al- 
ready told  you  that  I  have  not  yet  acquired 
that  delicacy  in  the  application  of  the  or- 
gan of  hearing  necessary  to  discriminate 
the  beat  of  the  foetal  heart;  but,  neverthe- 
less, I  have  not  wanted  many  opportunities 
of  observing  the  pulsation  in  a  tolerably 
natural  state.  When  I  have  introduced 
my  hand  into  the  uterus  for  the  pur]30se  of 
turning  the  child,  I  have  often  felt  the 
cord  pulsating  strongly:  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  I  have  kejit  my  hand  in  the 
uterus  and  deliberately  counted  the  pulse; 
but  I  have,  under  these  circumstances,  dis- 
tinguished the  beats  most  plainly  when 
there  could  be  but  little  pressure  on  the 
cord;  and  as  far  as  I  could  judge  of  them 
in  that  hurried  manner,  I  shoidd  say  they 
were  between  80  and  100  in  the  minute. 
The  foetal  circulation  does  not  keep  pace 
with  the  maternal;  for  if  the  maternal  be 
hurried,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  foetal 
should  be  also :  we  may  have  the  maternal 
heart  beating  120  or  130  strokes  in  the 
minute;  while  that  of  the  foetus  continues 
at  the  natural  standard. 

The  different  preparations  on  the  table 
shew,  in  an  evident  and  clear  manner,  the 
])eculiarities  treated  of.  But  this  plate  of 
Professor  Tiedemann  displays  the  fcetal 
circulation  better  than  any  of  the  injected 
specimens. 
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a.  Heart,  b.  Left  lobe  of  the  liver  turned  back. 
c.  Right  do.  d.  Lohula  Spigc-lii.  e.  Gall-bladder. 
/,  /.  Kidueys.  g,  g.  Glaiidulie  reiuiJes.  A. 
Urinary  bladder  of  a  runical  Bhape  :  the  ura- 
chus  is  seen  extending  up  to  the  umbilicus. 
I.  Aorta,  giving  off  the  iiitercostals,  &c.  k. 
Pulmonary  artery ;  the  left  branch  observed 
cut.    t.  Ductus  arterwsuM.    m,  m.  Lmbilical 

Note. — By  an  error  of  transcrii)tioii,  in 
Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsljotham's  last  lecture,  re- 
ference was  made  to  the  (ientleman's 
IMaifazine,  for  Dcceuibcr  ITCrJ;    when  it 


arteriet  auMng  fiom  the  internal  iliacs,  running 
up  one  on  each  side  of  the  Madder,  and  passing 
out  at  the  navel,  n.  Left  subclavian  vein.  o. 
Two  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  terminating  iu  the 
left  auricle,  p.  Inferior  cava.  q.  Vena  cava 
hepatica.  r.  i'mbilicjl  cehi.  ».  Ductus  bc- 
iioiiis,  the  continuation  of  the  umbilical  veiu. 
t.  Vena  portte. 

should  have  been  October  1771,  None  of 
the  sentence,  except  the  words  '*  a  learned 
f^entleman,"  should  have  been  within 
inverted  commas. 
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[Continued  from  page  709.] 


Dec.  4tb.  —  William  Scoll,  af^od  two 
years  and  two  nionflis,  was  l)roii<rht  to 
me  on  arcouiit  orc()ny;b,  disturbing  iiim 
}iriii<i|iallv  in  the  iiij^bt,  jireccdcd  by  llie 
sound  oC  inu(u>  in  tbc  trachea,  coining;- 
in  (its,  and  "  almost  nrrminy  to  straiit/ic 
him."     He  has  also  sunietimcb  coinpltfe 


sitxpension  of  /lis  breathintj,  nithoiit 
couf/h,  from  which  bc  recovci-s  with  a 
sonorous  insj)iralion,  which  led  the  nut- 
ther  to  suspect  that  he  mi»jht  have  hoop- 
inif-coii;;!].  This,  liowcvcr,  <Iid  not 
alann  her  so  much  as  an  opinion  w  Inch 
bad  been  confidently  cxjiresscd,  that  the 
child  must  have  water  ii|)on  tlic  brain. 
E.vccpt  the  sound  of  mucus,  which  is  not 
constant,  this  child  has  no  symptom  of 
catarrh,  or  inflammation  of  anv  kind. 
The  limbs  are  much  cMenuated ;  the 
belly  enormously  distended,  but  not  sym- 
metrical, the  nriiicipal  enlarf^ement  bc- 
in;;  aliovc,  and  to  the  left  (d'tlie  umbili- 
cus, and  irradually  diminisbiny  ayain  to- 
^»ards  the  |)ul)is.  Tin-  :ip|ieiitr  is  o-ood, 
often  ra\enous;  but  much  of  tbc  food 
p;is*es  throuti^li  the  alimentary  canal  iin- 
diy^ested.  This  is  iiaiii(  ularly  flic  case 
with  milk,  and>^illl  potatoes;  tbc  fur- 
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mev  appeariug',  amidst  greenish  and 
slimy  motions,  white  and  curdled ;  the 
latter  totally  unaltered  in  character. 

As  there  was  no  one  circumstance,  but 
the  crowing-,  which  could  lead  to  the 
suspicion  in  this  case  of  the  existence  of 
head  affection,  my  attention  was  parti- 
cularly directed  to  the  cervical  glands, 
the  whole  chain  of  which  I  found  enor- 
mously enlarg-ed  and  indurated ;  and 
this  apparently  from  a  scabby  eruption 
upon  the  face  and  head.  The  only  me- 
dicine prescribed  was  a  combination  of 
hydraro-.  c.  creta,  g-r.  ij. ;  pulv.  rhei,  gr. 
iij.  ;  sodne  carb.  g-r.  iij.  daily;  confining- 
ni3'self  to  these  simple  measures,  that  I 
might  see  the  effect  of  treating-  princi- 
pally the  eruption,  upon  which  I  be- 
lieved the  whole  series  of  phenomena  to 
depend ;  for  this  eruption  I  considered 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  diseased  condition 
of  the  glands  ;  the  enlarg'ement  of  the 
glands  to  influence  the  recurrent  nerve, 
probably  the  par  vagnm  also  ;  and  the 
affection  of  these  nerves  to  have  pro- 
duced the  symptoms  referrible  both  to 
the  larynx  and  to  the  stomach.  I  di- 
rected, therefore,  the  scabs  to  be  poul- 
ticed, where  poultices  could  be  applied  ; 
in  other  places  to  be  fomented  with  a 
spong-e  and  warm  m  ater  until  the  crusts 
should  separate,  when  the  surface  be- 
neatlj  was  to  be  very  lightly  smeared 
with  the  ungnientum  hydrargyri  nitratis, 
diluted  with  three-fifths  of  spennaceti 
ointment. 

13th. — There  has  been  no  return  for 
two  or  three  days  of  the  breathlessness, 
or  crowing- ;  and  the  cough  is  nearly 
g-one.  The  eru])tion  is  fast  disa])peai-- 
ing;  and  the  g'lands  near  the  trachea, 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  neck,  are  very 
greatly  diminished  in  size  and  hardness, 
those  nearer  the  angle  of  the  jaw  re- 
maining- still  of  considerable  bulk. 

26th. — There  have  been  no  further  at- 
tacks of  breathlessness,  crowing,  hoop- 
ing, or  "  stranglhiy  cowjhP  The  sto- 
mach is  greatly  reduced  in  size,  and 
there  is  no  longer  undigested  food  in  the 
motions.  The  child  is  full  of  life  and 
animation,  and  tlie  eruption  quite  g-one. 
All  the  glands  anterior  to  the  stenio- 
mastoid  have  disappeared  ;  but  some  be- 
hind those  muscles  are  still  distinctly 
prominent. 

I  have  not  seen  this  child  since  the 
2Gth,  when  I  considered  it  convalescent ; 
and  I  apprehend  little  doubt  can  exist 
that  the  enlarged  cervical  glands  were 


here  the  cause  of  the  maladj".  In  this 
case  there  was  no  g-round  to  suspect  that 
the  bronchial  glands  were  simulta- 
neousl}'  affected,  seeing  that  the  cause 
of  the  enlargement  was  no  constitu- 
tional taint,  as  scrofula,  but  a  local  eXr 
citement  at  a  point  distant  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  absorbents  of  the  neck  into 
the  venous  system,  and  exciting  the 
glands  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatics, 
from  the  eruption  downwards*. 

Dec.  2d. — Caroline  Rycroft,  aged 
eight  mouths,  pale  and  flabby,  has  been 
brought  up  entirely  at  the  breast  of  its 
mother,  a  young-  woman  of  22,  the  fa- 
ther having-  through  life  been  subject  to 
enlargement  of  glands  in  the  neck.  This 
child  was  well  till  Sunday,  Nov.  11, 
when  it  was  suddenly  seized  with  what 
was  called  "  a  fit,"  which  came  on  with 
"  a  gasp"  immediately  upon  the  mother 
beginning-  to  wash  its  head  with  cold 
water.  During  the  attack  the  body  was 
not  violently  agitated  with  convulsions, 
but  the  limbs  were  rigid  and  extended  ; 
the  trunk  bent  backwards ;  the  hands 
permanently  clenched,  after  attempts  to 
grasp  the  first  object  within  their  reach  ; 
the  countenance  at  first  pallid,  then  "  of 
all  colours — the  fnce^  tji  fact^  like  a 
corpse ;"  the  veins  then  became  blueish, 
and  ^^  shewed  very  much  ;"  the  li])s,  first 
colourless,  were  afterwards  livid,  and 
"  she  appeared  to  be  straugliny."  From 
this  she  at  length  recovered,  with  an  in- 
terrupted crowing-  inspiration  ;  then, 
after  crying  violently  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  she  fell  exhausted  into  a 
tranquil  sleep,  which  lasted  for  three 
hours.  She  had  cut  the  two  lower  in- 
cisors ;  and  the  upper,  which  were  evi- 
dently advancing,  had  been  lanced.  Two 
leeches  had  been  applied  to  the  head, 
and  some  opening-  medicines  given. 

Since  these  means  were  employed  she 
has  been  somewhat  better ;  there  has 
been  no  return  of  "Jits"  of  such  alarm- 
ing severity ;  but  the  child  has  constantly 
awakened  in  the  night,  screaming  so 
violently  as  to  arouse  the  parents,  who 
then  find  it  "  struggling-  for  its  breath," 
each  attempt  being-  commonly  attended 


*  Jan.  I9th. — Since  wiiting  the  above  the  child 
has  been  once  more  brought  to  me.  The  glands 
by  the  side  of  the  trachea  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be 
felt.  Those  towards  the  back  of  the  neck  are  still 
large  and  prominent.  All  the  symptoms  have  dis- 
appeared, excepting  a  mere  remnant  of  the  erup- 
tion upon  the  ears,  and  upon  the  scalp  near 
thtm.  IV 
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witli  the  crowing-  inspiration  and 
tlencliecl  hands.  But  as  the  parents  ap- 
])ear  to  sleep  soundly,  until  the  crovvino' 
or  the  screaniinn-  awakens  them,  they 
are  unahle  to  say  whether  the  breath 
has,  or  has  not,  durinij  these  attacks, 
been  completely  suspended. 

In  the  course  of"  the  day  the  child  is 
comparatively  free  from  ailment ;  has 
no  attacks  ;  and  its  respiration  is  unem- 
barrassed, exce]ttiniif  that  it  may  be 
somewhat  hurried  lor  some  time  after 
"  a  fit  of  cryiuij;'."  The  fonlanclle  is 
iiot  at  all  elevated,  and  there  are  no 
symptoms  of  cerebral  cong'estion  or  ex- 
citement.    The  \  eins,  howe>  er,  upon  the 


u  temples,  j 
very  dark. 


jectcd,  and  very  dark.  There  are  acrid 
excoriations,  and  runninji-  behind  the 
ears,  ^^hich  are  swollen  from  erysipelas; 
and  from  the  an<>le  of  the  jaw  along- the 
whole  coui-sc  of  the  fyrcat  vessels  of  the 
iicck,  towards  the  sides  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea,  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
clavicles,  the  absorbent  glands  are  much 
enlarjg-ed  and  indurated,  those  above  the 
rififht  clavicle  being-  larger  and  more  nu- 
merous Uian  upon  the  left. 

The  m()tlier  brougiit  this  child  to  me, 
because  she  iiad  lieeu  t(dd  by  several 
persons  that  it  iuul  w  ater  upon  the  brain. 
1  was  convinced,  from  what  I  had  seen 
in  numerous  other  instances,  that  the 
symptoms  in  this  cnsc  dejiended  upon 
the  cnlarg-eraent  of  the  glands,  exercis- 
ing- a  direct,  or,  througli  tiie  j)ar  vag-um, 
au  indirect  intluence  upctn  tlie  recurrent 
nerve;  and  tliat  this  increase  of  size  in 
the  glands  was  the  result  of  the  inflam- 
mation about  and  behind  the  ears.  I 
contented  myself,  therefore,  with  the 
very  sini])le  measures  of  washing-  the 
])arts  affected  frequently  in  the  day  with 
tepid  milk  and  water,  and  gi\  iug  daily 
four  g-rains  of  rhubarb,  with  six  of  car- 
bonate of  soda. 

IG>li. — There  have  been  no  further 
fit.s  of  breathlessness;  the  child,  however, 
coughs  in  the  night.  This  cough  comes 
in  fits,  and  is  preceded  i)y  the  sound  of 
'*  phlefpii  ill  the.  throiil ,-"  but  there  is  nei- 
ther cough  nor  sound  of"  pidcg'ni"  (hi  ring- 
the  day.  The  j^lands  are  tliniinished  in 
size  and  softer  ;  the  erysipelas  has 
ffreatly  subsided  ;  and  the  excoriation, 
eruption,  or  running  tetter,  is  much  less 
aug^ry. 

27th. — There  has  been  no  relnni  of 
the  tits  of  strangling-,  but  the  child  .still 
Jioops  and  ('ou;;hs  occasionally,  though 
Jess  frc(|ucntly  aud  less  scvcrcl)'  in  the 


night,  when  there  is  also  fctill  some 
sound  of  mucus  ;  but  she  is  almost  free 
from  this,  as  well  as  the  congh,  in  the 
day. 

Jan.  7th. — The  cough  is  now  very  un- 
frequent  and  slig-ht,  even  in  the  nig-ht; 
there  has  been  no  fit  of  breathlessness, 
and  the  crowing-  has  entirely  disat)- 
peared.  The  whole  appearance  of  tlie 
child  is  greatly  imj)n)ved  ;  "  it  iou/is;^ 
sjiys  the  motiier,  "  li/ie  aiiut/ier  c/ii/tl.'' 
She  coughed  whilst  in  mvrooni,  but  the 
cough  is  very  trifling-,  like  that  of  a 
.slight  cold,  and  loose.  The  diseliarg-e 
behind  the  ears  has  ceased,  the  inllam- 
mation  has  sui)sided,  and  tiie  strength  is 
so  greatly  increased  that  the  child  can 
now  stand  with  the  support  only  of  a 
chair.  The  glands  are  not  (piite  gone, 
but  they  ha\ e  gieatly  decreased  in  size, 
and  are  decidedly  softer. 

The  remedies  were  never  changed. 

This  case  is  very  analogous  in  cha- 
racter to  the  last.  An  intlamiuatorv  af- 
fection of  the  integuments  of  the  head 
had  caused  considerable  enlargement  of 
the  cervical  absorbent  glands,  which, by 
their  injurious  intluence  fnun  contiguity, 
directly  or  indirectly,  u))on  the  recur- 
rent nerve,  produced  tiie  breatiilcssness 
amounting  to  temporary  oxp/ii/uia,  the 
crowing,  the  somid  as  if  of  "  increased 
secretion  of  mucus  in  the  air-tubes,"  and 
cough  of  that  ])eculiar  kind  which  the 
jtarents  constantly  denominate  "  slrani/- 
fiiiff"  and  w  hich  is  one  amongst  others 
of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  en- 
larged bronchial  or  cervical  glands.  As 
the  glands  became  less,  the  more  se>erc 
form  of  the  ilisease,  the  breathlessness, 
disappeared,  leaving  only  the  cough 
w  ilh  crowing.  A  further  diminution  of 
their  size  was  attendeil  with  a  cessation 
of  the  cnming  inspiratiiui ;  and  when 
they  had  nearly  disapjteareil,  even  the 
peculiar  cough  censed  also  ;  the  last  in 
the  series  of  syiuptonis  which  remained 
being  the  sound  of  mucus,  and  a  ctun- 
mon  cough  for  its  dislodgemeut.  This 
order  is  what  I  have  c(unnionly  ob- 
served ;  and  the  syin]itoms  on  the  aj)- 
proach  of  the  disease,  when  traced  from 
Its  connneneenienl,  as  in  the  first  case  of 
enlarged  bronchial  glands  whicii  I  have 
detail)  (I,  hax'  a  similar  relation  to  the 
j)rogressive  enlarg-enient  of"  the  glands. 
At  first  there  was,  in  that  ease,  wheez- 
ing, with  occasion.il  cinimou  < nugh  ; 
then  \ioleut  eongh  like  hooping-cough, 
sometitnes  with,  scunetinus  without, 
crowing;  then  "  a  fil"of  rt.t/*A//.rirt  ;  how- 
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ever,  not  convulsions,  from  which  the 
child  recovered  with  the  interruiitcd  so- 
norous inspiration  which  gives  the  cha- 
racter to  the  aihnent,  and  from  which  a 
patholoorical  condition  of  the  brain  is  so 
trequently  inferred. 

Although  the  following  case  is  still 
under  my  observation,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  adding  it  to  the  others,  not  because 
it  is  needful  to  multiply  instances  in 
evidence  and  illustration  of  the  patho- 
logical relation  which  I  am  considering, 
but  because  it  goes  far  to  prove,  that 
even  where  there  is  strong  ground  for 
sus))icion  that  there  is  head  affection 
combined  with  the  crowing  inspiration, 
the  cause  of  the  latter  should  be  sought 
rather  in  the  neck  or  the  thorax,  than 
within  the  cranium. 

December  19th.— W.  C.  aged  15 
months,  the  child  of  a  very  respectable 
tradesman,  has  been  brought  up  at  the 
breast  of  its  mother,  but  with  occasional 
feeding.  Had  violent  fits  last  March, 
for  which,  before  I  saw  it,  it  had  been 
largely  bled  fi'om  the  jugular  vein,  took 
large  doses  of  calomel,  was  actively 
purged,  and  recovered  at  least  from  its 
"  fits."  At  that  time,  and  up  to  the 
present  moment,  it  had  a  depression  of 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  which,  in  its  or- 
dinary movements,  keeps  the  upper  edge 
of  the  iris  constantly  in  view.  In  other 
respects  and  directions  the  motions  of  the 
eye  are  perfect. 

This  child  is  now  pallid,  with  the 
fontanelle  open,  but  depressed ;  the 
nuiscles  flabby ;  tbe  limbs  greatly  ex- 
tenuated, but  perfect  in  their  move- 
ments; the  belly  tumid,  especially  at  its 
upper,  falling  more  inwards  towards  its 
lower  part;  the  bowels  torpid,  though 
moved  by  moderate  aperients,  when  the 
stools  are  heavy  and  offensive,  often  con- 
taining undigested  milk,  and,  according 
to  the  mother,  "  always  nasty."  The 
globe  of  the  e}  e  is  still  depressed,  and 
when  the  child  attempts  to  look  at  ob- 
jects above  the  line  of  this  altered  axis 
of  the  pupil,  it  raises  the  head,  not  the 
eje,  for  the  purpose.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  strabismus;  the  child  has  no  in- 
tolerance of  light ;  it  delights  to  follow 
the  glare  of  a  candle,  or  gaudy  objects 
of  any  kind,  and  the  pupil  plays  per- 
fectly and  quickly.  The  hearing  is  also 
perfect,  without  impatience  of  noise; 
the  child  distinguishes  the  voices  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  and  betrays  its  little  par- 
tialities ;  leaving  readily  the  mother  for 


the  father,  who  plays  and  talks  much 
with  and  to  it,  and  quitting  equally 
readily  the  father  for  the  nurse,  who,  after 
all,  is  its  greatest  favourite.  It  has  also 
occasionally  the  "  carpo-pedal  con- 
tractions." 

This  child  often  awakes  suddenly  in 
the  night,  struggling  for  his  breath  ; 
his  hands  are  clenched  ;  the  body  bent 
backwards;  the  eyes  staring;  the  face 
pallid  and  death-like ;  the  lips  colour- 
less. The  nurse  is  in  constant  fear  that 
it  may  strangle;  but  at  length,  after 
violent  struggles,  the  breath  is  partially 
recovered,  with  a  sonorous  insjjiration, 
and  the  sound  of  "  phlegm  in  the  throat" 
is  heard.  Soon  alter  this,  a.  "Jit  of 
screaming''^  ends  the  attack,  and  the 
child  falls  asleep.  These  fits  are  com- 
paratively rare  in  the  day,  but  in  the 
evening  they  return,  and  they  are  very 
frequent  through  the  night— recurring, 
it  is  said,  nearly  every  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  two  lower  incisors  have  ap- 
peared ;  the  gums  of  the  upper  jaw  are 
iiTegular,  much  expanded,  and  very  red. 

The  neck  is  studded  by  enlargement 
and  induration  of  the  chain  of  cervical 
glands  from  behind  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  throughout  their  whole  course  to 
the  sternum,  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
clavicle.  In  size  and  hardness  they  are 
like  marbles,  or  bullets. 

Having  lanced  the  gums  freely,  I 
directed  for  this  child  small  doses  of  the 
hyd.  c.  creta,  with  minute  quantities  of 
ipecacuan,  and  a  mixt  ne  containing 
infusion  of  rhubarb,  with  cascarilla  and 
soda,  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

December  23d. — The  fits  have  been 
less  severe  and  less  frequent,  and  there 
have  been  none  in  the  day.  For  the 
last  two  nights  especially,  their  fre- 
quency and  violence  have  been  much 
diminished,  and  the  child  is  altogether 
improved.  The  gums  covering-  the  up- 
per incisors  are  still  expanded,  but  less 
inflamed ;  and  the  glands  in  the  neck, 
if  not  less,  appear  somewhat  softer.  The 
bowels  not  appearing  sufficiently  ojjcn, 
I  added  rhubarb  in  substance  to  the 
powders,  and  omitted  the  infusions. 

26th. — Has  not  been  quite  so  well. 
The  fits  of  breathlessness  and  ci'owing 
have  been  more  frequent.  The  medi- 
cines, therefore,  were  changed  for  calo- 
mel and  scammony  twice  a-day,  and 
saline  aperients. 

30th.~The  child  has  had  "  a  dreadful 
night;"  its  fits  of  breathlessness  have 
been  so  severe  that  the  parents  were  the 
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whole  night  in  dread  of  suffocation. 
Had  another  fit  this  morning,  which  tliey 
thought  would  have  strangled  it.  The 
face  is  pallid,  but  the  veins  are  strongly 
marketl,  and  the  fontanellc,  for  the  first 
time,  decidedly  elevated.  Unable  to 
divest  myself,  therefore,  entirely  of  the 
dread  that  there  might  now  at  least  be 
venous  congestion  within  the  cranium, 
as  a  concomitant,  if  not  a  cause,  I  felt 
that  I  should  not  be  justified  in  with- 
holdiiig  altogether  remedies  in  which, 
under  such  circumstances,  many  would 
lace  reliance.  Six  leeches  were  therc- 
'ore  applied  to  the  temples ;  more  ac- 
tive aperients  were  directed  ;  the  tepid 
bath  was  to  be  used  night  and  morning, 
and  cold  to  be  sedulously  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  head. 

Tlie  child  slept  better  for  a  few  hours 
after  tlie  apjtlication  of  the  leeches,  but 
the  appearance  of  the  child  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  was  ghastly ;  its  eyes, 
more  down-cast  than  before,  were  dull 
and  glazed ;  tlie  fontanelle  was  again 
sunken,  but  the  fits  were  as  frequent  and 
alarming  as  before. 

January  1st.— There  has  been  little 
improvement.  The  attacks  of  breath- 
Icssness  and  the  succeeding  crowing  in- 
spiration have  been  as  violent  as  ever. 
1  he  eve  is  still  so  down-cast  tliat  the 
sclerotic  is  distinctly  seen  above  the  up- 
per edge  of  the  iris.  The  cervical  glands 
are  yet  large  ;  those  above  the  clavicles 
also  indurated  and  enlarged.  The  gums 
being  again  much  inflamed,  I  this  day 
scored  them  deeply  add  freely  ;  directed 
the  continuance  of  aperients,  and  ordered 
the  neck  to  be  rubbed  with  the  unguen- 
tuni  hydriodatis  ])otassa'. 

5th. — The  crowing  has  been  less  fre- 
quent; the  attacks  of  breatiilessness  less 
severe.  The  mother,  therefore,  feels 
sanguine  of  the  child's  recovery.  I  dare 
scarcely  ho])e  for  such  a  result.  Medi- 
cines and  ointment  to  be  continued. 

Dth. — Has  had  very  little  crowing, 
though  there  have  been  slight  "  catcli- 
iugs  ill  its  breath."  The  appearance  of 
the  chihl  to-day  is  much  improved,  and 
the  glands  in  the  neck  diminished. 
Aperients  and  iodine  ointment  to  be  con- 
tinned. 

I  Itb. — Had  a  bad  day  yesterday  ;  the 
crowing  and  fits  of  breathlessness  more 
Irefjuent  ;  the  niglit  also  nnieh  disturbed. 
!  Illi.  — Is  reported  by  the  servants  to 
li,i\e  had  yesterday  two  such  severe  (it.s 
of  breathlessness  tfiat  it  was  with   great 


difficulty,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  con- 
siderable time,  the  child  partially  re- 
covered its  breath,  with  the  crowing  in- 
spiration. Shorter  interruptions  to  its 
breathings  were  occurring  throughout 
the  day,  succeeded  by  the  crowing  ;  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  too,  several 
times  they  were  afraid  it  would  die  of 
the  fits  of  suffocation,  and  to-day  they 
have  continued  unabated.  Once  the  mo- 
ther thought  the  cliild  had  really  ceased 
permanently  to  breathe.  "  It  looked 
exactly  like  a  corpse— it  looked  just  like 
death,"  were  her  expressions. 

Opening  powders  to  be  continued.  Li- 
quor Potassa?,  with  Liq.  Hydriodatis 
Potassae,  to  be  piven  thrice  a-day; 
and  the  iodine  ointment  to  be  conti- 
nued, 
loth. — Heard  to-day  that  the  child 
had  passed  a  much  better  night. 

17th. — Has  again  considerably  im- 
])rovcd.  The  nights  have  been  little 
disturbed  either  by  the  breathlessness  or 
crowing.  The  child  looks  altogether 
better.  To-day,  the  bowels  having  been 
a  little  confined,  there  has  been  some- 
what more  of  the  "  crow  ing,"  but  it  is 
described  as  "  nothing  alarming." 

20th. — Has  continued  much  improved. 
Has  still  occasional  catches  in  its  breath, 
and  crowing,  but  the  former  arc  compa- 
ratively trifling,  and  the  latter  much 
less  shrill.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
iiiglit  had  only  one  attack  of  "  catching," 
wit])  slight  crow  ing.  I  heard  it  also  to- 
day, when  it  was  produced  by  making 
the  child  cry  when  I  was  examining  its 
gums.  The  sound  convinced  me  that 
even  in  the  attack  tlie  glottis  is  much 
more  efficiently  open.  The  glands  near 
the  trachea  are  very  slightly  perceptible. 
This  case  is  still  under  treatment.  I 
am  by  no  means  free  from  a])prehension 
that  there  may  be  some  chronic  affec- 
tion within  the  head,  left  from  the  time 
of  the  fits  in  March  last.  I  doubt  if 
this  be  water,  seeing  that  the  senses, 
internal  and  external,  are  all  perfect — 
that  the  child  is  lively  and  intelligent, 
and  the  fontanelle  nut  at  all  elevated.  It 
may  be  that  it  is  thickening  of  the 
arachnoid,  extending  to  the  edges  of 
the  orbital  foramina,  and  influencing 
some  branches  of  the  motor  ner^-es,  to 
the  exclusion  of  others.  Hut  as  this 
child  has  an  hereditary  taint  from  tlic 
mother,  who  has  even  now  "  kernels 
conxtautlif  mmiiif/  down  in  the  neck" — 
the  father  also  hu\  ing  a  suspicious  ap- 
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peaiance  of  tlie  same  stiunious  tlispo- 
sitiou— the  supposition  is  by  no  means 
improbable  tliat  tliere  may  be  some 
g-landular  afl'ectiou  within  the  cranium  : 
and  as  the  extreme  pallor  of  the  child, 
the  exhaustion  from  leeches,  and  the 
suffering'  and  debility  induced  by  calo- 
mel, ])revent  my  having-  recourse  again 
to  these  remedies,  I  have  thought,  upon 
the  whole,  that  iodine  offers  the  best 
chance  for  recovery.  I  niay  hereafter 
take  an  opportunity  of  communicating- 
the  result  of  this  case  ;  but  I  am  un- 
willing to  defer  longer  calling"  the  at- 
tention of  the  profession  to  an  impor- 
tant pathological  condition,  which  is 
full  of  interest  in  the  speculative  inqui- 
Hes  which  it  involves,  and  the  ]n"actical 
conclusions  to  which  it  leads.  The  theo- 
retical considerations  connected  with  the 
subject,  I  must  defer  until  some  future 
occasion.  The  practical  inferences  are 
important. 

It  has  long-  struck  me  as  extraordi- 
nary,that  affections  so  different — as  those 
of  teething,  eruptions  upon  the  surface 
of,  or  vascular  excitement  within,  the 
cranium,  not  to  mention  others  which 
liave  been  suspected — should  be  capa- 
ble of  producing  one  effect,  common  to 
them  all,  upon  one  set  of  muscles  only 
of  a  mere  fraction  of  a  complicated  tube, 
with  which  these  ])arts  have  no  direct 
connnunication  or  connexion.  And  yet 
such  is  the  case.  The  effect  of  these 
morbid  states,  so  different  in  character, 
situation,  and  importance,  is  confined 
not  only  to  the  glottis,  but  to  one  set  of 
its  muscles  only.  The  muscles  which 
biing'  together  the  arytenoid  cartilag'cs, 
and  tbus  tend  to  close  the  glottis,  over- 
power those  whose  office  it  is  to  separate 
these  cartilages,  and  to  enlarge  this  all- 
important  chink.  Constriction  is  the 
necessary  consequence, — of  the  glottis, 
however,  not  of  the  larynx  and  chest, 
as  stated  by  Capuron  and  North  ;  for 
such  description  is  either  unintelligible, 
or  inaccurate,  or  equivocal.  It  must  be 
unintelligible,  as  applied  to  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  \\  hich  is  a  perfect  ring ;  and 
therefoi'e  to  the  larynx  as  a  whole  it  is 
inaccurate,  as  ap])lied  both  to  this  tube 
and  to  the  chest ;  and  it  is  equivocal,  if 
applied,  as  I  incline  to  believe  is  not 
unfiequently  the  case,  to  the  "  sense  of 
constriction,"  which  is  to  confound  a 
mere  sensation  w  ith  an  essential  patho- 
logical condition.  Some  intermediate 
slate,  thcrefoic,  \n\^  appeared  to  me   to 


be  necessary  to  associate  these  very  dif- 
ferent affections  in  the  production  of 
this  one  common  effect;  and  my  expe- 
rience fully  wariants  me  in  affirming', 
that  this  connecting  link  will  be  very 
commonly  found  in  an  enlargement  of 
the  thoracic,  or  cervical  absorbent 
glands,  or  both.  I  have  already  shewn, 
that  after  the  ordinary  period  of  teeth- 
ing, enlargement  of  these  glands  may 
produce  the  symptoms  of  this  constric- 
tion ;  and  where  such  enlargement  is 
the  result  of  liercditary  disposition,  there 
must  be  always  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  both  sets  or  clusters  (ag'miua,  Hal- 
ler),  may  be  affected,  and  the  hazard, 
therefore,  the  greater.  But  teething, 
scabby  eruptions  about  the  face  and 
head,  running  behind  the  ears,  and  per- 
haps head  affection,  will  also  produce 
the  breathlessness,  succeeded  by  cro wing- 
inspiration.  This,  however,  according 
to  my  observation,  is  rarely  the  case,  un- 
less these  diseases  have  been  accom- 
j)anied  with  glandular  enlargement, 
cognizable  to  the  sense  of  sight,  or  of 
touch,  or  both,  if  seated  in  the  neck  ; 
hut  if  in  the  thorax,  to  be  inferred  by 
symptoms,  where  the  patient  recovers, 
or  from  the  manner  of  the  death,  and  by 
inspection  of  the  body  after  death,  when 
fatal.  If  simple  excitement  within  the 
liead,  teething,  or  eruptions,  could,  with- 
out such  intermediate  state,  or  connect- 
ing link,  produce  the  crowing  ins])ira- 
tion,  such  s_>^nptom  should  be  an  every- 
day occurrence  :  it  should  be  more  com- 
mon than  in  reality  it  is  ;  for  such  causes 
are  continually  operating.  Yet  we  often 
see  instances  of  hydrocephalic  excite- 
ment, going-  on  to  the  destruction  of 
the  patient ;  of  teething,  perhaps  from 
"  aiinrmal  development"  even  ending 
fatally;  and  of  extensive  eruptions — un- 
accompanied throughout  their  course  by 
this  crowing,  and,  as  I  believe,  because 
unattended  with  enlargement  of  these 
glands.  AYhere  head  affection  is  at- 
tended with  crowing,  there  being  no 
e^  idence  of  enlargement  of  the  cervical 
glands,  the  suspicion  that  the  glands 
within  the  chest  are  simultaneously  af- 
fected (which  I  should  be  tempted  to  in- 
fer, from  the  accidental  occurrence  of 
this  symptom),  is  very  materially  cor- 
roborated by  ail  observation,  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  that  indefatig'able  ex- 
])lorer  of  the  minute  and  most  remote 
distribution  of  even  the  filaments  of 
nerves,  Mr.   Swan,   whose  engravings. 
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wtiilst  tlicv  constitute  a  splendid  uionu- 
nienl  of  Lis  industrious  research,  may, 
like  the  eug-ravitig:s  of  William  Hunter 
upon  the  gravid  uterus,  and  those  of  Sir 
Astlev  Cooper  upon  hernia,  be  considered 
as  a  most  liberal  and  even  expensive 
present  to  the  profession.  This  g-entle- 
man  has  assured  me,  that  he  has  seen  in 
fatal  cases  of  hydrocephalus  these  glands 
so  frecpicntly  enlarg'ed,  that  he  looks 
upon  the  connexion  as  no  uncommon  oc- 
currence, ulthoug'h  he  is  not  aware 
vvliclher  in  those  cases  the  crowing-  in- 
spiration had  been  observed  ;  aiid  his 
observation,  thus  untainted  by  bias,  ap- 
pears to  me  the  more  imjiortant  and 
conclusive.  Where  local  irritation  within 
the  gums,  or  of  the  surface  of  the  bead, 
or  face,  produce  the  .symptoms,  com- 
monly the  cervical  glands  leading  from 
the  inflamed  gum  or  surface  towaitls 
that  part  of  t!ic  venous  circulation,  into 
whicli  their  absorbents  enter,  are  exclu- 
sively affected,  and  as  these  are  confined 
to  the  neck,  the  danger  from  such  cases 
is  infinitely  less. 

Tlie  practical  deducticms  from  all 
this  must  be  obvious;  they  are  these  : 
—1st,  That  vvherc  the  crowing  in- 
spiration is  ol)served,  our  attention 
should  be  more  directed  than  it  has 
heretofore  been  to  the  state  of  these 
glands.  2dh-,  That  we  should  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  the  cause  upon  which 
the  enlargement,  where  it  exists,  of 
these  glands  depends  3dly,  That  the 
cause  of  such  enlargement  should  be 
treated  by  appro])riate  remedies.  These 
causes  have  been  very  briefly  but  accu- 
rately stated  by  C'ruiksbank,  our  highest 
authority  upon  such  points,  to  be  those 
to  which  I  have  alrearly  adverted, — scro- 
fula, eru])ti<)iis,  dentition,  and  vascular 
excitement  within  the  cranium.  To  the 
cure,  then,  of  these  pathological  condi- 
tions, our  measures  should  be  directed  ; 
and  the  jiroofs  and  illustrations  which  I 
have  already  adduced,  shew  that  this 
apparently  alanning  symptom  ccmimonly 
disai)pear>  with  the  gradual  diminution 
of  tlicsc  glands. 

Many  nlber  j>arts  of  this  interesting 
subject  rcfjuire  :iinl  amply  merit  investi- 
gation. 1  have,  however,  already,  I 
fear,  at  present  trespassed  t<»o  largily 
npon  the  columns  of  the  Mi:nu  \L 
Gazktte — perhaps  upon  the  time  and 
attention  of  its  readers  ;  and  these, 
then-fore,  must  W  reserved  for  a  future 
opportunity. 

[To  he  conctuHcd  In  our  iiexL^ 


MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS  ON 
VACCIN.VnON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Thouch  the  subject  of  vaccination  is 
now  become  trite,  and  of  little  general 
interest  in  a  merely  medical  point  of  view, 
there  are  a  few  circumstances  relatinij- 
to  it  on  which  a  practitioner  may  still 
be  allowed  to  record  liisown  experience, 
and  invite  information  from  that  of 
othei-s. 

I  shall  therefore  beg  leave  to  state 
certain  miscellaneous  facts  which  I  have 
noticed  as  they  occurred  in  the  register 
of  my  practice,  as  one  of  the  surgeons  of 
the  National  A'accine  Estai)lishment,  aaid 
extending  over  a  period  of  many  years. 

The  way  in  which  \accination  is 
modified  by  the  interference  of  other 
diseases,  and  especially  by  that  which 
it  is  intended  to  su])ersede,  aftbrds  some 
])articr.lai-s  worthy  of  notice.  I  shall 
therefore  first  give  a  ivw  selected  cases 
on  this  subject,  airanged  according  to 
the  degree  of  interference;  but  I  must 
premise  that  they  are  not  all  as  full  as  I 
could  wish,  for  having  no  hidd  what- 
ever on  the  patients,  to  secure  regular 
attendance,  1  am  generally  satisfied 
with  requiring  the  eighth  day  of  vac- 
cination to  be  the  first  visit  to  me,  by 
which  time  the  character  of  the  vesicle  is 
u.sually  fully  develoj)ed,  and  it  is  in  the 
fittest  state  to  yield  a  supply  of  virus. 

Interference  of  Small-Pox  with 
Vaccination. 
Nothing  is  more  conunon  «  ith  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  of  this  city,  than  tliis 
mixture  of  the  two  diseases.  A  great  num- 
ber of  parents  wait  till  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  small-po.x  in  their  own  street,, 
house,  or  ajiartment,  drives  them  to  the 
\  accine  station  ;  so  that  probably  a  large 
proportion  of  the  children  thus  circum- 
stanced ha>c  already  receiv ed  variolous 
infection.  Hence  we  meet  with  every 
possible  interference  of  the  two  di.->ea.ses  ; 
from  th:it  in  which  the  vesicle  runs  its 
CdurM-  nearly  in  ])erfcct  regularity,  vvitii 
iKi  othrr  token  of  small-po\  than  sliy^lit 
sickening,  or  a  {c\v  evanescent  pini 
|des,  to  that  in  which  variola  is  un- 
mitigated, and  tlie  inserted  virus  bi-- 
conies  confKundid  in  the  nniltitude  of 
surrounding  pustules.  Tin-  fedlovi  ing 
selected  ca-st-s  will  illu'^trnte  this  : — 
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Samuel  Barrow,  vaccinated  at  five 
months  old. 

Small-pox  has  been  in  the  house  for 
eight  or  nine  days,  and  has  been  fatal 
to  two  persons. 

8th  day. — Vesicles  quite  regular ;  no 
sickness  nor  eruption. 

13th  day. — Quite  regular,  with  areola; 
has  had  some  sickness  and  fever,  but  is 
now  quite  well. 

David  Jenkins,  vaccinated  at  three 
months. 

Small-pox  in  the  house. 

4th  day. — Vesicle  regular,  but  much 
erythematous  inflammation  over  the 
whole  arm. 

8th  and  11th  days. — Vaccination  quite 
regular ;  no  eruption. 

Eliza  Crop,  vaccinated  at  fourteen 
months. 

Small-pox  has  been  in  the  house  some 
time. 

10th  day. — The  vesicles  have  filled, 
but  there  is  neither  hardness  nor  areola. 

13th  day. — The  vesicles  are  scabbed 
over,  but  still  quite  loose  in  the  skin, 
without  areola.  The  child  is  feverish, 
and  has  a  sprinkling  of  small-pox  pim- 
ples. 

I6lh  day. — A  scanty  eruption  of  small- 
pox. The  vesicle  has  a  yellow  scab, 
and  remains  without  areola. 

William  Pooly,  vaccinated  at  eleven 
months. 

The  vaccination  proceeded  to  the  10th 
day  without  areola,  and  was  followed  by 
a  copious  eruption  of  small-pox.  The 
vesicle  dried  up  without  areola. 

Matilda  Mumby,  vaccinated  at  eight 
months.     Small-pox  next  door. 

5th  day. — Regular. 

8th  day. — Regular,  but  the  child  has 
been  sick,  with  a  few  spots  on  the  body. 

10th  day. — No  areola  on  the  vaccine 
vesicles.   The  variolous  pustules  remain. 

J  2th  day. — Areola  now  perfect.  Pus- 
tules nearly  gone. 

14th  day.— Much  areola,  and  the  vesi- 
cles quite  correct. 

The  child  is  quite  well. 

Jonathan  Gibbon,  vaccinated  at  six 
months. 

8th  day. — Vesicles  regular,  but  the 
child  has  sickened  with  small-pox. 

10th  day. — Vesicles  large,  and  now 
purulent ;  no  areola. 


Edward  Dvson,  vaccinated  at  two 
years.  Small-pox  has  been  in  the  room 
for  six  days. 

7th  day. — Vesicles  regular. 

10th  day. — Has  had  much  sickness, 
inflamed  eyes,  and  many  small  pimples. 
Vaccine  vesicle  nearly  stationary. 

1  Itli  day. — Vesicles  slowly  advancing, 
with  some  areola,  but  still  loose  and 
flabby  in  the  skin  ;  eruption  remains. 

12th  day. — Vesicles  now  quite  correct; 
eruption  gone. 

The  last  cases  of  this  kind  that  I  shall 
mention  are  the  three  following,  which 
occurred  in  the  children  of  one  family, 
occupying  a  decent  apartment  over  a 
large  livery-stable.  An  elder  child  had 
lain  ill  with  small-pox  in  the  same  room 
for  many  days.  The  mother  was  witliin 
a  week  or  ten  days  of  her  full  time. 

Henry  Smith,  vaccinated  at  two 
years  and  a  half  old. 

8th  day. — The  vaccine  vesicles  too 
much  advanced,  irregular  in  shape,  Avith 
much  suiTounding  inflammation,  and  the 
contents  purulent.     The  child  is  ill. 

10th  day. — Two  or  three  ]justules  ap- 
pear on  the  face,  but  the  sickness  has 
subsided. 

11th    and    12ih   days. — The  pustules, 
have  disappeared,  tlie  child  quite  well, 
and  the  vaccine  vesicles  dried  up. 

Susan  Smith,  vaccinated  at  four 
years  and  a  half. 

8th  daj'. — Has  sickened  with  small- 

ftox.     The  vaccine  vesicles  flat,  pustu- 
ar,  and  without  areola. 

9th  to  13th  day. — I  have  seen  this  child 
daily.  The  small-pox  proceeded  uni- 
formly, as  if  vaccination  had  not  been 
performed;  the  pustule  distinct;  the  face 
swelled;, eyelids  closed.  The  child  did 
well,  and  the  variolous  eruption  sub- 
sided at  the  usual  time.  The  vaccine 
vesicles  became  pustules,  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  variolous,  and  never 
shewed  any  peculiar  areola. 

The  Infant.  —  This  infant  having 
been  born  in  the  midst  of  small-po.v, 
and  in  the  very  bed  in  which  it  had  ex- 
isted for  a  considerable  time,  T  resolved 
to  vaccinate  without  delay.  I  accord- 
ingly did  it  thirty-six  hours  after  birth, 
which  is  the  earliest  case  I  have  to  re- 
cord. This  went  on  in  a  very  regular 
progress  to  the  9th  day,  when  there  was 
a  small  but  not  satisfactory  areola.    On 
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tlie  followincf  day  it  siilccncd,  and  small- 
pox eruplinn  aij])carod.  During-  tlic 
wliiile  f(f  the  foll'iwinjj  «cck,  at  wliitli 
time  I  saw  it  daily,  the  variola  advanced 
with  perfect  regularity;  and  the  pustules, 
uliieh  were  numerous,  only  beifan  to 
turn  on  tlic  21st  day.  The  child  did 
well,  and  the  vaccine  vesicles  dried  up 
with  a  yellowish  crust. 

From  the  preceding  cases,  and 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  which  I  Lave 
omitted,  it  would  seem  that  the  vaccine 
vesicle,  when  once  Aiirly  established, 
has  a  prettv  strong  tendency  to  proceed 
with  regularity  in  a  person  infected 
whh  variola,  till  the  period  at  which  the 
surrounding  hardness  at  tlie  base  and 
areola  would  naturally  a))pear;  that  is 
to  say,  about  the  9th  or  lOtli  day  of 
vaccination, — a  ])eriod  «hich  may  be 
sujiposed  to  correspond  « ith  that  of  full 
maturation  of  small-pox.  Then,  if  the 
eruption  of  the  latter  disorder  has  not 
yet  appeared,  or  is  scarcely  established, 
the  inoculated  vesicle  remains  stationary, 
continues  pale  at  the  base,  and,  in  ])ar- 
ticular,  lies  loose  and  flahhy  in  the  skin, 
which  I  think  a  very  characteristic 
mark  of  the  approaching  interference  of 
some  other  disorder ;  for  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  variola,  as  the  presence  of  mea- 
sles and  other  diseases  will  produce  the 
like  effect.  When,  by  this  delay  of  the 
vaccine  progress,  the  variola  has,  as  it 
were,  overtaken  the  other,  they  proceed, 
j)robably  in  proj)ortion  to  their  respec- 
tive intensities,  and  either  the  vaccine 
vesicle  completes  its  course  alone,  with 
late  areola  and  scabbing;  or  it  is  ovcr- 

f lowered  by  the  variola,  becomes  pustu- 
ar,  and  no  longer  to  be  distinguished 
by  au}"  of  its  peculiar  characters. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  variola  appears 
so  early  in  vaccination  as  to  be  from  the 
iirst  nearly  equally  advanced  in  pro- 
gress, the  vaccine  dlsonler  gives  place 
to  the  other,  and  never  resumes  its  dis- 
tinguishing features. 

Parents  bringing  children  fnnn  in- 
fected houses  often  ask, — whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  vaccinate  till  the  event 
of  the  infection  is  known?  To  this,  of 
course,  every  practitioner  would  answer 
ill  the  artirmati\e,  and  even  urge  it  as 
an  additir)nal  reason;  for  all  experience 
shew  s,  that  persons  exposed  to  a  conti- 
nued source  of  infectir)n  fall  under  its 
effects  at  verv'  different  periods,  or  some- 
times esca])e  altogether;  and  vaceina- 
lioa,  even  if  it  totally  fails  to  mitigate 
small-pox,  docs  not  aj)pear  to  make  any 


appreciable  addition  to   the   danger  or 
suffering. 

Tiic  opportunity  does  not  often  occur 
in  town  practice  of  noting  the  jtrecise 
time  of  the  reception  of  small-pox  infee- 
ti<ui,  nor  (as  depending  upon  this  ques- 
tion) the  latest  period  in  its  jirogress  at 
which  vaccination  may  be  expected  to 
interjiose  its  protecting  pow  er.  Doubt- 
less this  is  modified  by  the  intensity  and 
activitv'  of  the  variolous  infection.  In 
the  case  of  the  new-born  infant  which  I 
have  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  delay 
of  thirty  six  hours  w  as  sufficient  to  de- 
feat the  object  of  vaccination,  though  it 
had  advanced  to  the  t>th  day  before 
variola  appeared.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  greater  concentration,  of 
infection  than  in  this  case,  where  the 
room,  the  bed,  and  the  person  of  the 
mother,  must  have  been  saturated  with 
it  at  the  time  of  birth. 

Interference  of  Chichen-Pux  with 
Vaccination. 

The  genuine  varicella  is  allowed,  I 
think,  to  differ  from  variola  in  these 
particulars  :  —  The  eruptive  fever  is 
usually  (though  not  alw  ays)  less  severe, 
without  soreness  of  the  throat  or  swell- 
ing of  the  face  ;  the  eruption  consists  of 
w  atery  vesicles,  scarcely  ever  becoming 
purulent,  the  cuticle  of  which  is  ex- 
tremely thin,  so  that  it  is  almost  always 
broken  in  the  doublings  of  the  skin  by 
the  mere  friction  of  the  body ;  it  gene- 
rally extends  upon  the  scalp  of  the  head  ; 
has  a  much  shorter  course  than  variola, 
so  as  to  dry  uj)  in  dark  brown  crusts  in 
about  three  days,  but  is  followed  by 
successi\e  crops  for  a  week  or  more, 
and  seldom  any  jtitting  is  left,  except 
when  the  ]iustule  has  been  tea.sed  into  a 
small  abscess  by  constant  picking. 

But,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  pustules 
of  undisputed  small-pox,  when  modified 
by  successful  vaccination,  often  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  varicella,  in  the 
shortness  of  their  course,  Uieir  semi- 
Ivmphatic  appearance,  and  the  well- 
defined  brow  n  crust  w  itli  w  hich  they  dry 
up.  Frequently  children  are  brought 
for  inspection,  either  under  vaccination, 
or  some  time  afterwards,  wiih  an  erup- 
tion of  this  kind,  coming  perhaps  from  a 
neighltourhood  in  which  chicken-pox  is 
^  cry  rife,  but  also  at  all  times  exposed  t/i 
variolous  infection  by  being  carried 
about  w  ith  tb-ir  mothers  into  shops  and 
other  ]daces  of  resort,  rortuiiately  the 
disorder  is  of  little  importance,  and  re- 
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quires  little  if  any  medicine  ;  but  if  the 
practitioner  g-ives  a  confident  opinion, 
Avhether  it  be  sniall-pox  or  chicken-})ox, 
lie  will  much  oftener,  I  think,  satisfy  his 
patient  than  himself. 

Genuine  varicella  appears  to  me  to 
interfere  much  less  with  the  profjress  of 
vaccination  than  variola  does.  The  fol- 
lowing cases  will  shew  this  : — 

Joseph  Presnall,  vaccinated  at  eight 
months. 

8th  day. — The  child  came  out  with 
chicken-pox  the  day  after  vaccination, 
which  has  left  many  brown  crusts  on 
various  parts  of  the  body.  Vaccine  vesi- 
cles rather  flatter  and  paler  than  usual. 

10th  day. — Quite  regular,  with  areola. 

W.  Ireland,  vaccinated. 

3d  day. — Has  a  full  eruption  of  vari- 
cella. 

8th  and  12th  days. — Vaccine  vesicles 
quite  reg-ular,  M'ith  areola.  The  chicken- 
pox  has  subsided. 

Charlotte  Clegg,  vaccinated. 

10th  day. — Is  full  of  varicella,  as  are 
two  other  children  of  the  same  house. 
Vaccine  vesicles' inflamed,  with  areola, 
and  quite  regular. 

William  Edwards,  vaccinated. 

5th  dav. — Is  full  of  varicella,  as  are 
three  more  of  the  same  family,  Avho,the 
mother  says,  had  natural  small- ]>ox  t»  o 
years  ag'o. 

8th  day.  —  Varicella  still  remains  ; 
vaccine  vesicle  coirect. 

II.  these  cases,  which  it  is  needless  to 
multiply,  I  consider  the  eruption  to  have 
been  genuine  varicella  ;  and  by  com- 
paring' them  with  the  variolous  inter- 
lerence,  it  will  be  seen  how  differently 
they  affected  the  inoculated  disorder.  I 
have  vaccinated  Avith  success  a  month 
after  the  decline  of  varicella.  Every 
one  knows,  that  in  the  course  of  previ- 
ous life,  variola  does  not  ])rotect  against 
"varicella,  nor  vice  versa. 

Interference  of  Measles  with  Vac- 
cination. 

The  following-  illustrative  case  I  must 
give  more  at  lengtli. 

Martha  Ingram,  vaccinated  at  two 
years  and  a  half 

The  child  sickened  of  measles  on  the 
sixth  day  after  vaccination,  and  had  the 
disorder  seveiely.  The  vaccine  vesicles 
continued  to  fill  and  have  their  usual 


appearance  to  the  twelftli  day,  except 
that  there  was  neither  hardness  nor 
areola. 

14th  day. — Vesicles  almost  dried  up  ; 
no  areola. 

15th  day.  —  Vesicles  more  active, 
larger,  and  with  some  surrounding  in- 
flannnation. 

16th  day. — Vesicles  spreading  in  di- 
mensions, fuller  round  the  base,  and 
hard. 

17th  day. — Vesicles  very  large  ;  scab- 
bing in  the  middle,  but  full  of  fluid  at 
the  margin;  flat,  nearly  of  natural  ap- 
pearance, with  areola. 

18th  day. — Inflammation  subsiding; 
vesicles  drying-  up. 

Daniel  Ginman,  vaccinated  at  one 
year  and  ten  months. 

3d  day. — Is  full  of  measles  ;  vesicles 
red,  inflamed,  and  nearly  pustular. 

8th  day. — Vesicles  neai'Iv  dried  up. 

To  be  again  vaccinated  some  months 
hence. 

George  Reynolds,  ag-ed  18  months. 
Is  just  recovering-  of  measles,  and  still 
very  ill ;  but  small-pox  being  in  the 
house,  I  vaccinated  him. 

8th  day. — Vesicles  nearly  regular,  but 
very  flat,  with  scarcely  any  lymph. 

10th  day.— No  areola,  but  in  other 
res])ects  correct. 

12th  day. — A  small  but  well-defined 
areola. 

The  first  of  these  cases  is  interesting, 
as  shewing  the  total  suspension  of  the 
vaccine  vesicle  at  the  point  at  which  it  is 
usually  suspended  by  any  interfering 
disorder — that  is  to  say,  when  it  has 
filled  with  fluid,  and  is  preparing  to 
shew  the  characteristic  haidness  of  the 
areola.  After  nearly  drying  up,  the 
vesicles  resumed  their  activity  as  the 
measles  declined,  enlarging  considera- 
bly, and  were  at  their  full  height  about 
the  sixteenth  day  ;  being  a  suspension 
of  six  days  beyond  the  natural  term. 
In  the  second  case,  the  measles  appear- 
ing- only  two  days  after  vaccination,  the 
latter  was  entirely  degraded,  and  its 
course  totally  arrested.  In  the  third 
case,  the  child  was  saved,  by  vaccina- 
tion, from  that  common  and  most  dan- 
gerous accident  of  small-pox  occiuring- 
just  on  the  recovery  from  measles. 

Interference   of  Hooping-Couyh   with 
Vaccination. 
Daniel  Ackerman,  vaccinated  at  13 
months. 
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6tli  anil  Stli  days  rcpcular. 

lOtli  dav.— Tliis  cliiUl  has  now  sicken- 
ed of  lio(i]»ing--coiig-li.  The  vesicles  laryc 
and  full  of  lymph,  but  flaccid,  and  with- 
out areola. 

15tli  day. — Vesicle  rather  j)ustular, 
pale,  and  flaccid. 

22d  day. — Tlie  child  has  been  brouglit 
from  time  to  time.  The  fever  of  hoo])- 
ino-couyli  has  f^-radually  subsided,  and 
the  vaccine  vesicle  assumed  tlie  proper 
areola,  \\liiib  lasted  tbrce  or  four  days. 
At  this  time  it  is  much  larycr  than 
usual,  and  nearly  dry. 

S.vuAJi  Keller,  vaccinated  at  tbrce 
months. 

4th  day.— An  incipient eflfort,  butsub- 
sided  in  two  days. 

As  in  the  case  of  measles,  the  vac^cine 
vesicle  was  only  suspended  bv  the  ac- 
cession of  hoopin'r-couiifb  on  the  eighth 
day,  but  entirely  exting'uished  by  its 
earlier  a])])carancc  in  the  second  case. 

The  advanced  stage  of  hooping--cougb 
docs  not  apjuar  to  retard  or  modify 
hooping-congb  in  any  way  whatever. 
The  lateral  extension  of  the  vaccine 
vesicle  when  retarded,  but  waiting'  for 
the  ))criod  of  its  full  maturation,  bears 
some  analogy  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
pustules  of  confluent  sinall-])ox,  under 
similar  circumstances. 

The  reinsertion  of  vaccine  virus,  taken 
from  a  vesicle  already  in  ])rogress,  as 
first  practised  by  Mr.  Bryce,  affords  a 
very  valuable  test  of  the  progress  of  the 
disorder;  and  though  not  used  in  all 
cases,  is  especially  of  importance  in 
those  («bich  are  not  unfrequent)  where 
from  indolence  of  i)odily  habit,  or  ])er- 
baps  from  inacti\  ity  of  the  virus,  the 
first  inoculation  proceeds  too  languidly 
to  be  (piite  satisfactory.  I'Veipiently 
children  are  iirought  on  the  sixtii  or 
eighth  day,  ^itli  jierhaps  only  a  single, 
very  smull,  Imt  regular  vesicle,  out  of 
six  oreiglit  ]iunctines.  In  such  cases  I 
g-enerally  repeat  the  vaccination  from 
its  own  \esicli',  and  if  the  patient  re- 
turns in  two  or  ihne  davs  witli  an  equal 
areola  round  all  the  ves^icles,  tlie  later  as 
well  as  the  earlier,  I  consider  the  sum 
of  efl'cet  as  satisfactory. 

There  is  one  circumstance  attending 
re-vaccination  wbieb  I  cannot  under- 
stand: it  i-;tliis— a  child  will  sonielinu-s 
be  brought  on  the  eighth  day,  and  the 
vaccination  will  have  totally  failed,  so 
as    not  to  leave   a   vestige  of  the  punc- 
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turcs,  and  will  be  then  re-inoenlatcd. 
But  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  second  in- 
sertion the  vesicles  will  have  the  full 
areola,  and  in  every  respect  equal  to  the 
tenth  day's  ))rogress,  the  original  punc- 
tures remaining-  quite  closed,  and  never 
shewing- any  effect  whate\er.  This  has 
happened  to  me  so  often  (though  iiy  no 
means  in\  ariably)  that  I  can  hardly  at- 
triiiute  it  to  accident ;  and  if  not,  it 
would  seem  to  she\v  that  a  pinicture,  ap- 
parently abmtive,  may  nevertheless  ex- 
ert some  degree  of  activity  npoii  a  se- 
cond and  more  successful  inoculation. 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  learn  if  the 
same  has  occurred  to  other  practitioners 

Tliere  exists  witii  many  jiersons  a 
prejudice  (for  ])rejudice  it  certainly  is) 
against  opening  the  vaccine  vesicle, 
which  keeps  them  away  from  the  station 
after  their  own  ])urpose  is  served.  As 
far  as  I  have  observed,  the  Irish  ])oor 
have  this  opinion  ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
nearl}' nniversal  witli  all  the  Jews  whom 
I  vaccinate,  for  scarcely  one  of  them  will 
ever  attend  a  second  time  if  their  own 
is  successful.  The  reasonings  of  the 
humoral  pathology  still  hold  their 
ground  with  the  multitude;  there  is  still 
a  considerable  prejudice  in  favour  of  a 
copious  eru])tion  of  any  disease,  the 
essence  of  which  is  su])posed  to  be  that 
of  cleansing  the  body  by  throwing"  out 
noxious  humours  ;  and  lience,  when  for 
the  sake  of  lessening  the  risk  to  life  they 
submit  to  the  stinted  allowance  of  two 
or  three  vesicles,  it  statiHs  to  rrnson, 
they  urge,  that  these  oug-ht  to  be  allowed 
to  pursue  their  course  without  being 
emptied  or  disturbed. 

Sometimes,  however,  an  opposite 
o])inion  prevails;  and  the  mother,  know- 
ing by  experience  the  great  relief  ])ro- 
duced  by  ])ricking  a  blistered  finger 
with  her  needle,  is  anxious  to  ha\c  the 
sam<;  performed  on  the  vac^-ine  vesicle 
with  ti:('  lancet. 

I'robably  neither  party  would  be  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  simple  truih,  that 
where  l(deral>lecare  is  taken,  puncturing 
the  vesicle  does  neither  harm  nor  good  — 
does  not  increase  the  sui(se(|uent  inflam- 
malion,  nor  in  any  way  disturl)  its  fur- 
ther progress. 

The  trcijiient  occurrence  of  small-pox 
after  vaicination,  has  led  some  lo  con- 
jecture tiiat  the  vaccine  \  irus  is  losing 
its  power,  i)v  g-radually  bicomiii"- 
milder,  and  more  exclusively  a  local 
dis«'ase.     As  far  us  my  experience  ifoes, 
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which  now  extends  to  full  thirty  years,  the 
progress  of  tlie  vaccine  vesicle  is  now, 
m  every  respect,  tlie  same  as  at  first, 
both  in  the  cases  that  have  always  been 
considered  as  satisfactory  and  in  those 
where  the  interference  of  other  disorders 
renders  the  result  imperfect.  Mr. Brace's 
test  of  re-vaccination  is  as  unfailing'  as 
ever,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  effect  of  any  inoculated  virus  should 
be  merely  local,  when,  by  its  presence 
and  during-  its  progress,  it  assimilates 
to  itself  and  shortens  the  course  of  its 
own  virus,  inserted  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  body. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of 
cases  in  which  vaccination  fails  to  pro- 
tect ag-ainst  small-pox  (reckoning*  any 
deg-ree  of  variola  a  failure),  I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  any 
tolerable  accuracy  from  the  result  of  in- 
discriminate public  practice  in  this  me- 
tropolis. The  inquiry  must,  of  neces- 
sity, extend  to  a  number  of  years,  since 
many  years  have  gfenerally  elapsed  be- 
tween the  vaccination  and  the  subse- 
quent failure,  and  a  vast  number  of  the 
subjects  will  have  been  the  children  of 
artisans,  who  seldom  occupy  more 
tlian  one  apartment  or  one  floor  of  a 
house,  and  are  constantly  changing- 
their  abode.  In  the  slig-hter  failures, 
very  few  of  these  will  take  the  trouble 
to  afford  the  surgeon  an  opportunity  of 
personal  examination,  at  the  only  time 
at  which  it  would  be  of  any  avail. 

To  the  poor,  the  peculiar  advantag-es 
of  vaccination  are,  its  introducing-  no 
contag-ion  into  their  crowded  dwellings ; 
its  uniform  mildness  as  a  disease,  ren- 
dering- it  unnecessary  for  the  parent  to 
suspend  profitable  occupation  to  watch 
the  ailing-  child,  or  to  devote  any  of  the 
earnings  of  labour  to  provide  medicines 
and  sick-bed  comforts,  or,  when  these 
fail,  to  meet  the  heavier  expenses  of  de- 
cent burial.  Nor  are  they  insensible  to 
the  advantag-es  of  comeliness  of  person, 
which  has  so  often  been  impaired  by  the 
ravag-es  of  small-pox  ;  and  I  have  never 
heard  those  who,  as  mothers  and  wives, 
have  undergone  the  trying  duty  of 
nursing  a  husband  or  a  child  through 
the  severer  forms  of  this  loathsome  dis- 
ease, speak  lightly  or  disparagingly  of 
Dr.  Jenner's  invaluable  discovery. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

C.R.  AiKiN. 

Great  James-Street,  Feb.  5,  1334. 


RETROVERSTO  UTERI. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
The   insertion    of  the    following    will 
oblige  yours  respectfully, 

R.  P.  Bambek, 

Surgeon. 
Manchester,  Feb.  4,  1834. 

Mr.  Sherwin,  in  your  last  number, 
has  happened  to  hit  upon  a  fact  of 
some  importance  to  himself  and  the  pro- 
fession in  general.  In  the  first  case  of 
retroversio  uteri  which  occurred  to  me, 
I  was  unable  to  introduce  the  catheter 
until  I  had  elevated  the  fundus  uteri. 
This  induced  me  to  attempt  the  cure 
of  the  retroversion,  by  introducing  the 
finger  into  the  vagina,  and  by  using 
gentle  pressure  until  the  fundus  had 
receded.  I  have  adopted  the  same 
practice  in  every  subsequent  case,  with 
the  most  complete  success,  the  patients 
being-  restored  to  their  usual  state  of 
health  without  any  return  of  the  com- 
plaint. There  is,  therefore,  no  occasion 
for  the  aid  of  either  husband  or  7iurse  as 
deputies  for  the  accoucheur  ;  and  an  ex- 
tended knowledge  of  this  prompt  yet 
simple  treatment,  may  supersede  the 
palliative  mode  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sher- 
win, and  which  is  yet  adopted  by  many 
medical  men. 
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"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mibi,  dignitatem 
Artis  Medicte  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  iu 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  periculum  non  recuso." 

ClCBRO, 


PROPOSED     CHANGES     IN    THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 
A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  laid  before  the 
p  ublic  an  o  utline  of  certain  ch  aiiges  wh  ich 
it  was  proposed  to  make  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  College  of  Physicians.  The 
statement  was  immediately  copied  from 
our  pages  by  certain  worthy  contempo- 
raries, without  any  reference  to  the 
source  of  their  information ;  and  that 
which    we   only   announced   as  "  pro- 
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posed"  chang-es,  they  assumed  as  thing's 
established  —  oue  even  <]uoting-  our 
\vords  as  the  language  of  some  official 
document  procured  elsewhere.  By  this 
unfair  use  which  has  been  made  of  our 
announcement,  the  medical  public  has 
been  misled  ;  and  we  therefore  think  it 
right  to  state,  that  no  definite  arrange- 
ments have  been  made,  or  arc  likely  to 
be  made,  at  the  present  moment;  so 
that  ample  time  is  afforded  for  dis- 
cussion, both  within  and  without  the 
w  alls  of  the  Colleg'e  *. 

The  benefit  which  mig'ht  accrue  from 
such  discussion,  if  temperately  and  can- 
didly conducted,  in  bringing'  the  Fel- 
lows and  Licentiates  to  some  under- 
standing as  to  what  it  would  be  just 
and  reasonable  for  the  one  to  concede, 
and  the  other  to  accept,  must  be  obvious. 
Some  general  principle,  however,  we 
suspect,  is  all  that  discussion  will  ever 
effect,  if  even  thus  much  be  accom- 
plished ;  for  we  hold  it  to  be  impossible 
to  devise  any  concession  so  small,  but 
that  it  would  be  looked  upon  by  some  of 
the  Fellows  as  having  tainted  the  sa- 
credness  of  their  order,  or  to  plan  any 
measure  so  general  and  conijtrehcnsive 
as  to  please  all  the  Licentiates.  Tlie 
object  ought  to  be,  to  do  what  is 
right,  not  what  will  appease  the  cla- 
mour of  a  few  noisy  and  interested 
declaimers;  it  is  with  a  view  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  public,  and  the  honour  and 
credit  of  the  profession — not  to  the  feel- 
ings of  a  party — that  legislative  mea- 
sures ought  to  be  framed.  It  is  in 
this  spirit,  we  would  fain  persuade  our- 
selves (alike  different  from  tliat  of  the 
unbending  conservatives  and  mere 
levellers),  that  the  remarks  we  have  at 
different  times  made  upon  the  questions 
at  issue  have  been  penned. 

Now,  in  giving  our  best  and  most 
dispassionate   attention  to  the  proposed 


*  Tbe  Btatemt'nt  in  the  Morning  Herald,  a  few 
days  ago,  that  the  consideration  of  the  measure 
«VB*  on  Saturday  UkI  poiitponed  till  that  day  nix 
months,  is  incorrect  :  it  was  only  ndjournvd  till 
the  next  uettiiig  ol  ibeCumitlaMajorain  Murcb, 


changes  detailed  in  a  former  num- 
ber, we  must  sa.y  that  they  are,  in 
candour,  to  be  received  as  indicative  of 
a  more  liberal  and  conciliatory  spirit 
than  any  previous  suggestion  which  has 
emanated  from  the  same  quarter;  but 
that  they  are,  nevertheless,  in  some  re- 
spects objectionable,  and  in  others  de- 
fective and  incomplete.  That  which 
may  fairly  be  stated  to  indicate  libe- 
rality, is  the  proposal  that  the  graduates 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  shall  not,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  admitted,  nor  those 
of  other  Uiiivcrsities,as  amatler  of  course, 
be  excluded  ;  but  that  all  shall  be  placed 
in  a  state  of  j)robation,  if  we  may  so  call 
it— the  term  being  very  projierly  longerfor 
Scotch  thaji  English  graduates,  but  ren- 
dering both  at  its  coniiJetion  equally 
eligible  to  the  Fellowship.  Again,  that 
w  hich  may  be  regarded  as  objectionable, 
is  the  manner  in  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  conceive  that  this  eligibility 
will  be  acted  upon  ;  and,  lastly,  the  in- 
completeness of  the  measure  resides  in 
failing  to  relieve  the  Licentiates  from 
certain  minor  grievances — such  as  their 
obnoxious  designation,  and  their  exclu- 
sion from  the  library  and  museum  of  the 
College. 

If  our  information  be  correct, — and 
what  is  still  more  important,  if  ])arlia- 
ment  does  not  meantime  save  the  Col- 
lege all  further  trouble  about  the  matter, 
— it  is  contemplated  that  such  number  as 
may  be  necessary  to  keep  up  the  govern- 
ing body,  shall  be  annually,  or  at  certain 
other  times,  added  to  the  list  of  Fellows. 
Added  by  whom  ?  Of  course,  by  the 
Fellows  themselves  ;  and  tbe  idea  is, 
that  the  mode  of  doing  this  will  con- 
sist, not  in  a  succession  by  seniority  (in 
the  absence  of  any  thing  decidedly  ob- 
jectionable in  the  party),  but  by  selec- 
tion and  ballot.  Now  it  is  not  difficult 
to  antieijiate,  that  a  pn-rereiice  will  be 
given  to  Engli^sh  graduates  from  two 
very  powerful  causes — one  a  defensible 
reason,  and  tlic  otlicr  a  pardonable  feel- 
ing : — first,   because    as    a    liody     they 
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are  better  educated  men,  and,  secondly, 
because  those  with  wliom  the  decision 
rests  being-,  with  few  exceptions,  alumni 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  have  their  ha- 
bits, their  prejudices,  and  perhaps  their 
interests  also,  engag-ed  in  the  result. 
The  consequence  of  this  would  be,  we 
apprehend,  that  younger  English  gra- 
duates would  constantly  be  placed  over 
the  heads  of  older  and  equally  accom- 
plished candidates  from  beyond  the 
Tweed ;  and  if  so,  we  need  scarcely 
say  the  intended  change  would  entire]}' 
fail  as  a  measure  of  conciliation. 

There  is  one  method  by  which  the 
wrath  of  the  Licentiates,  which  would 
thus  be  engendered,  might  he  rendei-ed 
unimportant ;  and  that  is,  at  once 
admitting  all  really  respectable  men 
among  them,  of  a  certain  standing  (say 
ten  years),  and  subsequently  continu- 
ing to  elect  with  fairness  those  whom, 
by  their  own  statutes,  the  College  are 
assumed  to  have  previously  declared 
to  be  eligible.  In  this  way — that  is,  by 
excluding-  only  those  who  are  positively 
and  obviously  objectionable — the  Col- 
lege would  soon  acquire  the  character 
of  embracing  all  respectable  physicians, 
and  the  others  might  be  noisy,  indeed, 
but  would  be  powerless.  If,  however,  a 
limited  number  only  of  the  Licentiates 
be  annually  elected,  and  those  chiefly 
from  among  the  English  Graduates, 
then  the  position  of  the  Licentiates 
would  only  be  changed  in  this — that 
whereas,  at  present,  their  failing  to  ob- 
tain the  Fellowship  is  understood  to  be 
merely  dependent  on  the  place  where 
they  were  educated,  constituting  a 
negative  usage,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  proposed  plan  be  adopted,  then 
the  circumstance  of  their  remaining 
Licentiates  would  be  the  manifest 
result  of  an  implied  inferiority, 
tested  by  an  election,  and  amount- 
ing to  a  positive  exclusion.  It  would 
be  much  better  for  the  Licentiates,  and 
received  as  a  much  greater  boon,  if  the 
term  of  probation  were  to  be  doubled  — 


provided  their  accession'  to  the  Fellow- 
ship were  even  then  to  be  placed  on  a 
footing  in  spirit  and  in  fact,  as  well 
as  in  words,  with  that  of  the  English 
gTaduates. 

It  would  seem  that  the  number 
to  be  added  to  the  "  Fellowship"  is  to 
be  regulated  by  the  number  deemed 
necessai-y  to  keep  up  the  governing 
body.  But  we  submit  that  the  Fel- 
lows are  already  too  numerous  for  a 
mere  "  governing  body,"  while  they 
are  not  numerous  enoug-h  to  overwhelm 
tlie  strugg-les  of  their  discontented  sub- 
jects by  their  moral  preponderance.  At 
present  the  parties  are  too  nearly  equal 
in  numbers,  and  too  much  op])osed  in 
interests,  for  the  government  to  be  very 
poAverful  or  the  subjects  very  tranquil. 
It  appears  to  us,  that  if  tlie  Fellows  are 
to  be  a  limited  body,  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  the  corporation,  as  the 
above  idea  would  imply,  then  they  ought 
not  to  be  self-elected  :  at  all  events,  not 
farther  than  this— that  on  a  vacancy  oc- 
cuning,  they  should  have  to  choose  be- 
tween two  or  more  candidates  presented 
to  them  by  the  commonalty  of  the  Col- 
lege— as  is  the  custom  at  present  iu 
various  municipal  corporations,  in  elect- 
ing a  mayor.  If  they  are  to  continue 
a  self-elected  body,  then  the  consti- 
tution of  the  coi-poration  ought  to  be 
that  all  who  have  complied  with 
their  regulations,  so  as  to  become 
eligible,  should,  at  the  end  of  their  pro- 
bation, be  admitted,  unless  there  be 
something  positively  objectionable  to 
the  individuals;  in  which  case,  a  power 
of  exclusion,  rather  than  of  election, 
might  be  exeixised — such  as  occurred 
very  lately  in  the  Temple,  among  our 
brethren  of  the  long  robe.  We  must 
not,  however,  conceal  that  one  formida- 
ble objection  to  this  free  admission  to  the 
Fellowship  at  the  present  period,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  want  of  due  qualification 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Licentiates. 
But  this,  again  we  assert,  is  the 
fault  of  the  College,  who  ought,  long  ere 
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now,  to  hare  establisbcil  a  curriculum 
of  education,  and  required  an  extent  of 
professional  leanring  and  respectability 
of  cbaracter,  such  as  should  have  shut 
the  door  against  some  of  its  present 
Licentiates — ave,  we  submit,  and  against 
some  of  its  Fellows  too.  Still  the  laxity 
has  been  greater  with  resjiect  to  the 
former — so  great  as  sometimes  to  have 
led  to  the  suspicion  that  the  Fellows 
had  in  view  to  maintain  indirectly 
tlie  elevation  of  their  own  order  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  other.  There  are 
those  among  the  Licentiates  who  know 
and  feel  that  by  nothing  short  of  break- 
ing open  the  dooi"s  can  they  hope  to 
gain  admission  within  the  walls  of  the 
I'ollege  of  Physicians ;  and  hence  no 
measure  which  recognizes  any  superio- 
rity of  rank  will  ever  meet  with  their 
a])prol)ation. 

There  is  one  change  wliich  we  pre- 
sume might  easily 'be  made,  whether 
any  of  the  others  be  or  not :  the  Licen- 
tiates, instead  of  being"  alieni  homines," 
might  become  "  homines  consociati." 
As  Sterne  says,  "  there  is  much  in 
a  word:" — penuissi  implies  nothing 
ab()ve  toleration ;  and  "  licentiate,"  to 
say  the  best  of  it,  is  not  a  very  compli- 
mentary term.  A  license  is  what  is 
granted  to  publicans,  playei-s,  and  pedlars. 
The  language  might  afford  scmiethiug 
less  j)hl)eian  for  thejjrofession  of  physic  ; 
and  if  there  are  to  be  two  grades  — which, 
unless  the  scale  of  (jualification  be  raised 
\ery  much  for  all,  nnist  unquestionably 
be  the  case — why  not  call  them  socii 
and  consociuti,  fellows  and  associates, 
or  some  such  designation  ?  It  may  be 
said  tfiat  this  is  ])rejudice  on  the  ])art  of 
the  Licentiates:  still,  if  it  exists  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  constitute  a  grievance  in 
their  eyes,  why  should  the  Colbge  hold 
out  about  a  word  ?  The  same  power 
that  introduced  the  tenn  can  change 
it ;  for  it  is  not  "in  the  bond,"  and  does 
not  occur  in  any  part  of  the  original 
charter. 

.Vnothcr  jioint  ^\llich  uoiild  be  liiokcd 
upon  as  a  grac<;lul  concision  ami  liberal 


act,  is  annulling  the  by-law  which  prohi- 
bits Licentiates  from  being  admitted  to 
the  library :  the  exclusion  is  really  pal- 
try, and  unbecoming  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Some  say,  pooh  !  the  library  is  not 
worth  being  admitted  to  ;  and  others  add, 
besides,  that  no  Fellow  would  refuse  an 
order  if  asked  for  it.  The  first  we  be- 
lieveto  be  very  true ;  and  we  may  remark 
that  it  might  have  been  very  diflerent  if 
a  small  animal  contribution  from  those 
now  excluded  had  been  appropriated  to 
the  purchase  of  books  — to  sjiy  nothing  of 
the  donations  to«hich  such  an  arrange- 
meilt  would  ])robably  have  led.  The 
question,  however,  is  not  whether  the 
library  and  museum  be  good  or  bad — but 
relates  to  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  feel- 
ing, if  not  of  positive  right.  The  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  admits  its  commonalty 
to  the  library  aud  muse.im  in  Lincoln's- 
inn-fiolds,  and  yet  it  is  not  reputed  to  be 
the  most  popular  and  liberal  corporation 
in  the  world  !  But  the  Fellows  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  assume  that  the 
Licentiates  arc  inferior  to  them  in 
learning  ;  and  then,  instead  of  be- 
ing moved  witii  compassion  by  their 
alleged  ignorance,  and  instead  of  re- 
specting and  encouraging  their  thirst 
for  knowledge,  they  unfeelingly  shut 
their  hearts  against  their  importuni- 
ties, and  their  doors  against  their 
])ersons.  Nay,  more:  the  Licentiates 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  are 
admitted,  and  we  believe  admitted 
quasi  Jjicentiates,  to  the  use  of  the 
library,  and  to  certain  other  privileges, 
by  the  College  of  Surgeons,  which 
they  are  denied  by  their  own  cor- 
poration— we  beg  pardon — by  the  cor- 
poration of  their  own  brethren,  in  Pall- 
Mall  East.  As  to  the  other  answer — 
namely,  that  any  Fellow  would  readily 
give  an  order  of  admission — we  shall 
only  remark,  that  it  is  the  necessity  of 
ashiiKj  which  constitutes  the  essence  of 
the  grievance. 

Wc  earnestly  impi-  tli.it  all  these 
sources  of  heartluirnings  and  ill-will 
will  speedily  be  removed,  aud  that  the 
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Parliamentary  Committee  which  is  now 
sitting  may  place  the  medical  profes- 
sion on  sucli  a  footing'  as  sliall  con- 
duce to  the  interest  of  science  and  the 
welfare  of  tlie  community. 

HUNTERIAN  ORATION. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  j'esterday  evening,  deli- 
vered the  anniversary  panegyric  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  to  one  of  the  most 
crowded  theatres  we  ever  rememher  to  have 
seen.  After  briefly  noticing  the  founders 
of  the  oration,  Dr.  Baillie  and  Sir  Eve- 
rard  Home,  Mr.  L.  entered  on  a  favourite 
topic  —  the  unity  of  medicine,  with  its 
practical  divisibility.  The  principal  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  Hunter  were  then 
mentioned,  and  his  genius  and  his 
industry  were  enthusiastically  described. 
This  naturally  led  to  an  account  of  his 
unequalled  Collection,  and  the  additions 
made  to  it  by  the  College,  —  which,  it 
appears,  will  occasion  the  Museum  to 
be  rebuilt,  and  such  enlargements  to  be 
eflFected  in  the  whole  structure  in  Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields  as  will  put  it  above  any  other 
similar  establishment  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Lawrence  maintained  that  there  could  be 
no  parallel  drawn  between  John  Hunter 
and  any  other  physiologist  and  surgeon 
who  had  ever  lived  :  he,  however,  reviewed 
the  labours  and  achievements  of  several 
great  men  with  whom  Hunter  had  been 
compared.  Among  them,  he  was  most 
happy  in  delineating  the  greatness  of 
Cuvier;  who,  however,  did  not  labour  in 
the  same  field  as  Hunter,  and  never,  per- 
haps, had  a  rival  in  the  world,  except 
Aristotle,  Linnajus,  and  Buffon :  to 
the  latter  two  of  whom  he  was  decid- 
edly superior.  In  noticing  some  of 
the  contemporaries  and  followers  of 
Hunter,  Mr.  Lawrence  paid  a  beautiful 
tribute  of  respect  and  admiration  to  BIr. 
Aberneth}^  his  late  illustrious  master,  and 
called  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  a 
tine  bust  of  him  (by  Chantrey),  which  was 
that  day,  for  the  first  time,  placed  in  the 
theatre.  The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Law. 
rence's  address,  alluding  to  the  never-dying 
fame  of  Hunter  among  the  worthies  of 
Britain,  was  extremely  elequent,  and  was 
followed  by  acclamations  and  cheers,  which 
lasted  for  several  minutes. 


DR.  F.  H.  RAMSBOTHAM  IN  AN- 
SWER  TO  MR.  WAKLEY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

A  STATEMENT  has  appeared  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Lancet,  coupled  with  my 
name,  conspicuous  for  that  peculiar  ta- 
lent for  misrepresentation  with  which 
the  Editor  of  that  periodical  is  so  emi- 
nently gifted.  If  you  deem  it  worth  re- 
futation, you  are  at  liberty  to  make 
whatever  use  you  please  of  this  letter. 

After  endeavouring  to  justify  the  un- 
warrantable act  of  writing  a  fictitious 
letter,  and  appending  to  it  the  signature 
of  another  person,  and  treating  this  spe- 
cies of  ra\^Qh\e\o\\?>  forgery  (I  use  your 
term,  for  I  cannot  lind  any  milder 
which  will  convey  my  idea  of  such  a 
fabrication)  as  an  excellent  joke,  the 
Editor  proceeds  to  state — as  a  proof  that 
no  ill-feeling  continued  to  disturb  my 
mind — that  within  six  weeks  of  the 
appearance  of  this  "  squib,"  being  pre- 
sent with  Mr.  Luke,  at  one  of  the  pub- 
lic meetings  of  the  electors  of  Middle- 
sex, held  during"  the  canvass  for  the 
office  of  coroner,  I  took  an  opportunity, 
when  the  meeting  was  over,  of  assuring 
Mr.  Wakley  that  he  was  wrong  in  sup- 
posing the  officers  of  the  London  Hos- 
pital were  hostile  to  him ;  and  that  I 
concluded  the  conversation  by  shaking 
him  warmly  by  the  hand. 

As  for  the  observation  in  the  first  part 
of  the  sentence,  I  can  assure  the  Editor 
of  the  Lancet,  that  nothing  he  can  say  or 
do  will  ever  for  one  moment  disturb  my 
peace  of  mind  ;  and  I  have  good  reason 
tor  believing  that  I  am  by  no  means 
singular  in  this  feeling,  as  there  are 
very  few  respectable  practitioners  of 
medicine  throughout  the  kingdom  who 
care  not  a  rush  for  any  slander  or  abuse 
which  he  may  heap  upon  them. 

The  second  part  I  must  not  pass  over 
so  cursorily ;  and  the  following  is  my 
version  of  the  story.  I  was  induced,  for 
reasons  not  necessary  to  trouble  you 
with,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  electors 
at  the  period  Mr.  Wakley  mentions,  and 
I  persuaded  Mr.  Luke  to  accompany  me. 
Mr.  Wakley,  in  the  course  of"  bis  ad- 
dress, professed  to  relate  the  case  of  a 
patient  treated  at  tlie  London  Hospital, 
and  embellished  his  narrative  with  gross 
misrepresentations,  interspersed  with  no 
gentle   aspersions   on   the    professional 
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character  of  those  who  had  the  conduct 
of  the  case. 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  Mr.  Luke, 
who  declared,  in  the  most  unequivocal 
language,  that  the  statement  was  un- 
true. This  declaration  immediatelv  drew 
the  eyes  of  all  assembled  upon  him  ;  and 
Mr.  IVakley  was  informed  wljo  it  was 
that  had  interrupted  him,  and  that  I 
was  present  also.  Witii  his  usual  tact 
he  then  relinquished  the  subject  he  had 
been  so  fluently  descanting  upon — com- 
menced a  fresh  tirade  against  the  medi- 
cal officers  of  the  Hospital  for  the  assist- 
ance some  of  them  were  rendering  to  his 
opponent  Mr.  Baker,  and  concluded  by 
saying  that  the  reason  of  their  persona! 
hostility  to  him  evidently  proceeded  from 
a  dreatl  of  the  exposure  of  abuses  that 
would  follow  his  election. 

On  this  I  thought  it  right  to  say  that 
I  believed  the  medical  officers  of  the 
London  hospital  cared  nothing  about 
Mr.  Wakley,  personally, cither  one  way 
or  the  other, — that,  for  myself,  I  had 
never  seen  him  till  that  day, — but  that 
I  knew  they  were  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  puolication  avo«  edly 
edited  by  him  was  conducted  ;  and  that 
I,  with  others,  considered  the  person 
who  could  pen  such  articles  as  con- 
staiitly  appeared  in  the  Lancet  a  very 
unfit  man  to  hold  an  office  of  such  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  as  that  of 
coroner. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  breaking  up 
of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Luke  and  I  were 
standing  in  c<mversation  outside  tlie 
door  of  the  house  in  wliicli  it  bad  l)ocn 
held,  when  Mr.  Wakley  came  out,  and 
on  recognizing  us  addressed  a  few  words 
to  Mr.  Luke,  which  called  forth  a  rejily 
to  the  effect  that  he  (Mr.  Luke)  thought 
the  coroner's  office  ought  to  be  filled  by 
persons  of  rather  a  ditlerent  stamp  from 
those  who  usually  olitained  it,  and  tiiat 
every  candidate  ought  to  possess  some 
medical  as  well  as  legal  knowledge. 
In  this  sentiment  I  concurred. 

Mr.  Wakley  instantly  declared  he 
was  very  glad  to  bear  us  acknowledge 
so  much,  suddenly  seized  a  hand  of  each 
(which  we  certainly  had  neither  of  us 
ever  contemplated  offering),  tlun  juniit- 
ed  into  a  cabriolet  that  was  waiting  for 
him,  and  left  us,  not  a  little  astonished 
at  his  assurance. 

I  lia\e  spoken  to  Mr.  Luke  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Wakley 's  remarks  in  the 
Lancet  «if  last  werk,  and  he,  as  well  as 
myself,    has   a    perfect   recollcclion   of 


what  took  place  on  the  occasion  referred 
to, — the  sum  and  substance  of  which  I 
have  given  above. — 1  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Francis  H.  Ramsbotham. 

14,  New  Broad-street, 
Feb.  14,   1834. 


CLINICAL  LECTURE 

ON 

DISEASES   OF   THE    FIFTH   PAIR 
OF  NERVES. 

Deliiei-ed  at  the  MidJlesei   Hospital, 
By  Sir  Charles  Bell. 


I  promised  you  a  clinical  lecture  on  the 
diseases  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  in 
continuation  of  that  upon  the  portio 
dura  of  the  seventh.  I  think  that  you  fol- 
lowed me  on  the  last  occasiim,  and  at  least 
saw  the  confusion  that  had  reig^ncd  over 
the  subject  of  the  nenes.  You  cumpre- 
hended  the  principle  which  is  to  extricate 
us  out  of  that  confusion,  which  I  stated  to 
be  this:  a  nenous  thread  has  the  same 
function  throuijh  all  its  length ;  and  what- 
ever its  endowment  may  be,  it  receives  that 
endowment  from  its  eonnexion  with  the 
particular  part  of  the  brain  or  spinal  mar- 
row from  which  it  is  derived. 

This  seems  very  simple;  but  what  .say 
you  to  the  term  common  sensihilitii  ?  It  was 
a  very  general  notion  heretofore,  that  the 
sensibility  jiossessed  by  all  creatures  arose 
from  the  delicacy  of  their  texture.  You 
find  tlie  expression  even  in  Jlr.  Hunter's 
works,  that  there  is  a  certain  sensibility 
neeessjirily  resulting  from  the  texture  of 
the  animal's  body,  and  common  to  every 
part  of  the  body.  Now  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  all  this;  there  is  neither  a  com- 
mon sensil)iiity,  nor  are  tliere  common 
nerves.  From  these  a])parently  harmless 
expressions,  as  if  ail  nenes  had  something 
in  common,  and  possessed  sensibility,  and 
performed  their  distinct  oflices  by  an  ap- 
propriate organization  of  their  extremities, 
arose  the  confusion  wliidi  reigned  over 
the  whole  system.  Whin  vou  made  a 
proj)cr  dissection — I  am  speaking  to  ana 
tomists — when  you  followed  the  nerves  of 
the  face,  the  nerves  of  the  neck,  tlie  nerves 
of  the  thorax  ;  or,  as  was  the  cusIodj,  put 
the  subject  into  s])irits  to  continue  the  dis- 
.seetion,  lal)ouring  an<l  studyiiitr  lor  months, 
and  l)rougl:t  it  out  of  tin-  tub,  what  inex- 
tricable (onfiisjon  there  seemed  to  be. 
Then  cauic  a  report  irom  bumc  uuc,  per 
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haps  Walther  of  Berlin,  or  Scarpa  of  Pa- 
Tia,  or  Fiscber,  of  a  new  nerve,  or  a  new 
ganglion,  or  a  new  branch,  or  a  new  con- 
nexion, having  been  discovered.  But  the 
discovery  of  new  nerves,  or  new  relations, 
when  there  was  no  system  and  no  clue  to 
the  labyrinth,  only  added  to  the  inextri- 
cable confusion. 

Now  the  first  principle  to  be  attended  to 
is,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  common 
sensibility.  The  sen'^ibility  of  the  skin  is 
one  thing,  the  sensibility  of  the  surface  of 
the  eye  is  another;  the  sensibility  of  a 
third  part,  a^;  the  throat,  differs  again  from 
these  ;  the  sensibility  of  internal  parts  dif- 
fers from  the  sensibility  of  external  parts ; 
and  each  degree  and  kind  of  sensibility  is 
benevolently  bestowed  for  a  definite  pur- 
pose. The  textures  of  the  frame  would  be 
destroyed  by  our  common  occupations, 
were  they  not  guarded  by  a  power  better 
calculated  to  preserve  them  than  if  we 
were  defended  by  threefold  brass, — sensi- 
bility to  injury;  that  sensibility  which  is 
in  tlie  skin,  and  which  animates  us  when 
any  thing  pricks  or  tears  ;  that  sensibility, 
more  especially,  to  the  degree  of  heat  which 
is  around  us.  What  would  be  our  condi- 
tion were  we  not  thus  kept  continually 
upon  the  alert,  and  alive  to  the  change  of 
temperature  in  the  atmosphei'e  around  us  ? 
What,  I  would  ask  you,  is  the  condition 
of  the  paralytic  ?  I  speak  to  you  who 
know  well  how  frequently  the  paralytic 
comes  into  the  hospital  burnt.  He  sits 
over  the  fire;  he  does  not  know  that  the 
degree  of  heat  is  above  what  his  leg  or  his 
arm  can  sustain,  and  the  part  sufl'ers. 
Now  to  such  dangers  we  should  all  be  ex- 
posed, were  there  not  wisely  and  benevo. 
lently  instituted  an  appropriate  sensibility 
in  the  skin  to  heat,  warning  us  of  the 
slightest  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere. 

^\'hen  you  compare  the  external  and  the 
internal  parts,  you  find  that  it  is  not  a 
common  sensibility  which  they  partake  of. 
What  would  be  your  condition  were  the 
parts  within  and  around  the  knee-joint,  or 
the  ankle-joint,  as  sensitive  as  the  surface 
of  the  body?  You  would  be  creeping 
home  as  if  you  had  inflammation  in  the 
joints;  you  could  not  walk,  if  the  parts  that 
were  bruised  in  the  motions  of  the  body  pos- 
sessed sensibility  like  the  integuments.  On 
the  other  hand,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence if  there  were  no  sensibility  there  ? 
ifou  would  have  no  guidance  as  to  the 
measure  of  your  exertions;  you  would 
have  nothing  to  tell  you  how  much  power, 
in  using  the  limbs,  was  compatible  with 
the  texture  of  your  body ;  you  would  be 
subject  to  injury,  not  from  without,  but 
from  within — to  rupture  and  to  laceration. 
'J'hiis  you  will  ever  find  that  the  sensibility 
V.  hich  is  to  guard  the  bodv  is  suited  to  the 


particular  part.  Take  again, for  example, 
the  eye;  there  you  have  a  sensibility  not 
like  that  of  the  skin,  not  like  that  of  the 
bone,  or  of  a  joint,  or  of  a  part  situated 
internally,  but  yet  it  is  of  that  exquisite 
degree  which  will  be  excited  by  the  slight- 
est motion  of  an  insect's  wing.  You  must 
have  observed  that  you  may  put  your  fin- 
ger on  the  surface  of  the  eye  without  pro- 
ducing the  degree  of  pain  which  a  jiarticle 
of  dust,  or  a  hair  of  the  eyelashes,  will  do. 
What  would  be  the  use  of  this  lachrymal 
apparatus,  the  little  stream  that  flows  over 
the  surface  of  the  eye,  this  fine  mecha- 
nism, by  which  the  eye  is  closed  and  pro- 
tected from  the  light  particles  floating  in 
the  atmosphere,  unless  there  were  not 
only  a  high  degree  of  sensibility,  but  a  sen- 
sibility of  a  kind  suited  to  the  impressions 
which  these  particles  make.  Light  mat- 
ters, which  fall  upon  the  hand,  or  skin  of 
the  face,  and  inform  you  of  nothing,  will, 
when  they  light  on  the  surface  of  the  eye, 
produce  excitement,  and  a  protecting  mo- 
tion of  the  eyelids. 

Then  again,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  different  organs  of  sense  are  suscepti- 
ble of  their  peculiar  impressions,  because 
of  the  delicacy  of  the  extremities  of  their 
nerves.  That  is  a  great  mistake;  it  is  just 
the  mistake  belonging  to  the  term  ccmimoii 
sensibility  and  common  nerve.  At  this 
time  there  is  an  expression  of  approbation 
of  an  observation  of  M.  Magendie's,  run- 
ning the  course  of  the  journals,  and  the 
systematic  authors  of  the  day  :  he  tells  you, 
that  the  sensibility  of  the  surface  of  the 
eye  to  the  needle  of  the  oculist  is  one 
thing,  but  that  the  sensibility  of  the  ex- 
panded retina  is  nnother ;  and  that,  when 
the  latter  is  struck  by  the  needle,  there  is 
a  flash  of  fire.  Now  it  is  not  very  credita- 
ble to  the  class  of  men  to  whom  M.  Magen- 
die  is  addressing  this,  that  they  should  not 
know  to  whom  this  remark  belongs;  be- 
cause it  is  not  merely  curious  in  itself,  but 
interesting  as  associated  b_y  me  with  those 
other  observations  which  have  led  to  things 
of  more  importance.  I  should  have  ex- 
pected tliat,  when  such  a  fact  was  an- 
nounced by  31.  3Iagendie  as  his  own  obser- 
vation, some  friend  would  have  ta])ped 
him  on  the  shoulder,  with  a  "  doucement, 
tais  toi,  mon  ami ! — did  you  not  tell  us 
that  you  had  a  little  Euglish  book  in  which 
this  is  stated?"  From  this  work  I  will 
read  you  two  paragraphs  *  : — 

"  In  this  inquiry  it  is  most  essential  to 
observe,  that  while  each  organ  of  sense  is 
provided  witli  a  capacity  of  receiving  cer- 
tain changes  to  be  playec^  upon  it,  as  it 
were ;  yet  each  is  utterly  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving the  impressions  destined  for  ano- 


•   Idea  of  a  New  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  by  C. 
Bell.     ISll. 
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ther  organ  of  sensation.  In  tlic  operation 
of  coucliinc;  the  cataract,  the  pain  of 
piercing  the  retina  with  a  neei!le  is  not  so 
great  as  that  which  proceeds  from  a  grain 
of  sand  under  the  eye-lid  ;  and  although 
the  derangement  of  the  stomach  sometimes 
marks  the  injury  of  an  organ  so  delicate, 
yet  the  jiain  is  occasioned  by  piercing  the 
outward  coat,  not  by  the  affection  of  the 
expanded  nerve  of  vision.  If  the  sensa- 
tion of  light  were  conrcyed  to  us  by  the  re- 
tina, the  organ  of  vision,  in  consequence  of 
that  organ  being  as  much  more  sensible 
than  the  surface  of  the  body,  as  the  im- 
pression of  lin:ht  is  more  delicate  than  that 
j)ressurc  which  gives  us  the  sense  of  touch, 
what  would  be  the  feelings  of  a  man  sub- 
jected to  an  operation  in  which  a  needle 
were  pushed  tlirough  the  nerve !  Life 
could  not  bear  so  great  a  pain. 

"  But  there  is  an  occurrence  during  this 
operation  on  the  eye  which  will  direct  us 
to  the  truth  :  when  the  needle  pierces  the 
eye,  the  patient  has  the  sensation  of  a 
spark  of  fire  before  the  eye.  This  fact  is 
corroborated  by  experiments  made  on  the 
eye.  When  the  eye-ball  is  pressed  on  the 
side,  we  perceive  variously-coloured  light; 
indeed,  the  mere  effect  of  a  blow  on  the 
head  might  inform  us  that  sensation  de- 
j)ends  on  the  exercise  of  the  organ  affected, 
not  on  the  imj>res.sion  conveyed  to  the  ex- 
ternal organ  ;  for  by  the  vibration  cau.sed 
by  the  blow,  the  ears  ring  and  the  eve 
fla-shes  light,  while  there  is  neither  lig)it 
nor  sound  present." 

31.  ^lagendie  might  have  gone  farther  on 
the  same  authority,  for  I  then  extended  my 
remaiks  to  the  other  organs  of  sense,  to 
illustrate  the  distinction  in  the  functi<ms  of 
the  different  nerves.  Suffice  it  then  to  say, 
that  there  is  sensibility  bestowed  upon 
every  part  acc(trding  to  the  necessities  of 
the  organ,  and  for  the  beneficent  purpose 
of  defending  the  delicate  textures  of  the 
frame ;  and  as  to  the  surface  of  the  eye, 
the  sensibility  which  is  conferred  upon  it 
lias  a  relation  to  the  protecting  apparatu*, 
so  that  the  fine  structure  and  tran'^])arcncy 
of  the  globe  may  be  preserved  ;  while  the 
sensation  of  the  retina  is  adapted  to  the 
varieties  of  light  and  cf>lour  only. 

With  regard  to  the  term  common  nervf, 
we  now  see  its  incorrectness.  So  far  from 
all  the  nerves  being  sensible,  or  all  being 
endowed  with  the  .same  sensibility,  it  is 
found  that  certain  nerves  liave  no  sensi- 
bility at  all.  I  recollect  perfectly  well  the 
occasion  when  it  occurred  t"  me,  that  this 
might  not  merely  be  j)redicted  from  a 
com]>ari.son  of  the  different  qualities  of  the 
organs  of  the  senses,  but  that  it  mi;;lit  Ike 
put  to  the  test  of  experiment  — by  selecting 
the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  touching  one 
root  with  tiie  ]iiiint  of  ii  netille,  and  then 
tuudiing  the  oilier,  and  thus  ascirluining 


whether  there  was  a  difference  in  them  or 
not.  For  when  once  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  nerves  going  out  from  the  s])inal 
marrow  were — if  you  will  continue  to  use 
the  word — common  nerves,  because  they 
had  combined  within  them  differeut 
sources  of  energy, — and  when  it  was  shewn 
that  these  different  sources  of  nenous 
jiower  resulted  from  their  having  different 
root.s, —  what  had  we  to  do  next?  Nothing 
more  than  to  study  the  anatomy;  and  I  re- 
peat it,  that  the  anatomy  will  never  fail 
you.  Experiments  frequenth  fail,  because 
they  take  a  colour  from  the  fancy ;  they 
suit  themselves  to  the  expectations  of  the 
experimenter.  But  anatttmy  is  suhstan- 
tial:  you  will  never  be  deceived  if  you  at- 
tend to  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  consider  thoroughly  the  functions  of 
the  organs  to  which  the  particular  nerves 
are  distributed.  When  it  is  ascertaineil 
that  the  spinal  nerve  has  a  double  root  and 
a  double  endowment  from  tliis  double 
root,  and  is  in  this  respect  a  common 
nerve,  because  it  has  two  qualities  com- 
bined in  it  by  means  of  its  roots,  yon  have 
only  to  observe  the  columns  from  which 
the  roots  arise,  and  trace  them  up  into  the 
brain,  to  be  satisfied  of  their  corres- 
l)ondence  throughout  their  whole  course. 
From  the  column  of  nervous  matter  which 
gives  rise  to  the  nerves  of  sensation,  you 
have  only  nerves  of  sensation ;  from  the 
column  which  gives  rise  to  the  nenes  of 
motion,  you  have  only  nerves  of  motion. 

Then  comes  the  inquiry,  naturally  aris- 
ing out  of  these  facts — \\  hat  nerve  in  the 
head  is  like  the  spinal  nerves;  what  nerve 
ha.s  two  roots  ?  You  know  well,  that  of  all 
the  nine  cerebral  nerves  of  Willis  (you  leave 
out  the  sub-occipital,  or  tenth,  because  it 
has  a  double  n»ot,  and  is  a  si>inal  nerve), 
that  there  is  no  other  nerve  in  the  head 
which  has  a  double  root  but  the  fifth. 
Then  you  jilace  the  fifth  and  the  spinal 
nerves  in  contrast ;  y(Ui  mark  the  resem- 
blance in  the  manner  by  which  the  roots 
arise;  you  observe  the  ganglion  of  the  fifth, 
that  it  is  totally  different  in  structure  from 
the  ganglion  of  the  symi)atlRtic ,  for  ex- 
ample; that  while  it  differs  fnun  the 
ganglions  among  the  visceral  ner\es, it  has 
a  i^erfcct  resemblance  to  the  ganglion  of 
the  spinal  nerve.  The  two  roots,  and  a 
gangli<Mi  nn  <me  of  the  roots,  the  other 
passing  over  the  ganglion,  and  kee|)ing 
iree  of  it: — what  dots  all  this  imply,  but 
at  once,  and  in  a  single  word, that  the  tifth 
nene  is  a  spinal  nerve;  thai  the  liflh 
nerve  is  a  nerve  giving  to  the  head  the 
same  compound  properties  \\hi<-!i  are  given 
to  the  bod\  by  the  i.erves  of  the  -pinal 
marrow.  'I'he  first  time  that  I  ever  ex- 
j)nssed  this  in  \\  riling,  tliough  1  had  often 
referred  to  it  in  lecture,  was  in  the  first 
paper  which  I  gave  to  the  Royal  Society. 
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I  called  the  fifth  the  nerve  of  sensibility  to 
the  face,  to  the  cavities  and  surface  of  the 
head,  to  the  tongue,  and  to  the  salivary 
glands,  and  the  nerve  of  motion  to  the 
muscles  engaged  in  manducation :  in  short, 
I  shewed  that  it  was  the  "  nerve  of  masti- 
cation and  sensation."  The  same  nerve 
which  you  may  find  in  the  caterpillar 
going  to  the  mouth.  As  the  nerves  and  the 
chain  of  ganglions  in  these  lower  animals 
perform  the  oflice  of  the  spinal  nerves  and 
spinal  ganglions,  giving  sense  and  motion 
to  the  body,  so  do  the  ganglion  and  nerves 
around  the  mouth  perform  the  oflice  of  the 
fifth  nerve,  giving  sensibility  and  motion 
to  their  mouths,  and  the  filaments  around 
it.  Such  was  my  original  idea.  Here,  in 
the  highest  link  of  the  chain  of  animal  be- 
ings, as  in  the  lowest,  the  neiTC  is  subser- 
vient to  the  same  functions; — it  is  the 
nene  of  taste,  and  of  the  salivary  glands — 
of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  and  of  sensi- 
bility to  the  lips.  When  we  had  divided 
the  fifth  nerve  in  the  ass,  the  animal 
could  no  longer  feel  with  its  lips,  so  as  to 
gather  its  food,  and  all  the  motions  of  its 
jaws  ceased.  So  that  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  body,  the  experiments  upon  ani- 
mals, and  finally,  our  experience  in  dis- 
ease, led  to  the  conclusion,  that  from  the 
most  simple  vertebrated  animal  up  to  the 
highest  individual  in  the  scale,  the  fifth 
nerve  was  to  be  considered  the  same  nerve, 
and  that  it  served  precisely  the  same  pur- 
poses in  all. 

The  best  way  in  which  we  can  proceed, 
is  to  read  a  case  of  disease  of  this  nerve  ; 
and  I  believe  that  we  are  indebted  to  the 
house-surgeon,  Mr.  Elwyn,  for  the  draw- 
ing up  of  this  case. 

Case  of  Disease  of  the  Fifth  Nerve. 

"  Marv'  Ann  Webb,  at  present  in  the 
hospital,  is  57  years  of  age.  She  has  ex- 
perienced loss  of  sensation  in  the  right 
side  of  the  face  and  neck.  It  begins  at  the 
vertex,  and  extends  as  far  as  to  an  inch 
above  the  clavicle  on  the  forepart,  and  it 
reaches  behind  as  far  as  to  the  vertebra 
prominens;  so  that  the  defect  of  sensibi- 
lity is  bounded  by  the  median  line.  There 
is,  however,  one  part  above  the  parietal 
bone  which,  although  it  is  deprived  of 
sensation,  is  the  seat  of  acute  pain.  The 
conjunctiva  of  the  right  eye  is  insensible, 
and  there  is  a  mistiness  of  the  eye,  from  the 
surface  being  devoid  of  secretion.  The 
sense  of  smelling  is  impaired." 

I  must  observe  to  you,  gentlemen,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  when  the  sense  of 
smell  is  impaired.  It  appears  that  the 
narrator  put  ammonia  to  the  nostrils. 
There  is  not  much  odour  in  ammonia:  its 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  fifth  pair  is 
great,  but  not  necessarily  upon  the  first. 
Besides,  it  is  very  difficult  to  confine  the 
impression   to  one  nostril.     The  effluvia 


circulate  backwards,  so  as  to  affect  the 
other  side  of  the  cavities  of  the  nose.  You 
require  to  distinguish  the  sensibility 
which  would  excite  sneezing — that  is,  the 
mere  irritation  of  the  schneiderian  mem- 
brane, from  the  excited  state  of  the  olfac- 
tory nerve.  You  must  have  all  expe- 
rienced that  a  slight  inflammation  in  the 
cavity  of  the  nose  destroys  the  power  of 
smelling;  but  it  does  not  make  you  less  sus- 
ceptible of  irritation  and  sneezing :  so  that 
thereis  alwaysthe  distinction  to  be  observed 
between  the  sense  bestowed  by  the  appro- 
priate organ  of  smell,  the  olfactory  nerve, 
and  the  sensibility  of  the  nostrils  (appro- 
priate also),  which  is  bestowed  by  the 
fifth  pair.  But  to  proceed  with  the  case. 
"  The  taste,  and  the  sensation  of  the  tongue 
in  tlie  right  half,  are  also  gone.  In  chew- 
ing, she  places  the  food  in  the  left  cheek, 
for  she  does  not  feel  on  the  other  side.  She 
uses  her  finger  to  remove  the  morsel  from 
between  the  cheek  and  the  gums,  instead 
of  the  tongue  ;  and  when  she  swallows,  she 
feels  tlie  hroth  or  tea  only  on  one  side. 
The  muscles  of  the  jaw  are  apparently  not 
affected." 

I  find,  however,  a  note  here  by  another 
hand,  "  not  correct."  You  would  naturally 
suppose  that  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  were 
not  aff"ected,  so  long  as  the  patient  moves 
the  jaw ;  but  you  cannot  fail  to  observe 
that  the  muscles  of  both  sides  of  the  jaw 
close  it;  and  the  jaw  may  be  closed  when 
those  of  one  side  are  quite  inactive.  The 
only  way  in  which  you  can  ascertain  that 
there  is  loss  of  action  in  the  muscles  of  one 
side,  is  by  making  the  patient  close  the 
mouth,  and  then  shut  the  teeth  with  a  fur- 
ther eff'ort,  as  it  were  to  break  something 
with  the  teeth ;  and  then  you  will  find  that 
the  temporal  and  masseter  milscles  rise  up 
and  become  rigid  on  one  side  and  not  on 
the  other.  But  as  long  as  you  try  to  as- 
certain it  by  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
mouth,  the  motion  of  the  coronoid  process 
of  the  jaw  produces  an  apparent  motion 
of  the  lauscles  which  are  inactive. 

"  A  fit,  occurring  seven  months  ago,  is 
said  to  be  the  cause  of  this  woman's  con- 
dition. When  she  recovered  from  the  fit, 
she  says  thai  there  was  a  deadness  of  the 
right  side  of  the  face,  and  a  distortion  of 
the  countenance.  However,  the  condition 
of  the  face  became  natural  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days ;  and  she  is  unable  to  say 
which  side  was  deprived  of  motion.  She 
continued  to  be  troubled  with  headache. 
The  speech  is  not  affected,  though  it  was 
at  one  time;  she  felt  some  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  her  words,  and  could  not 
speak  as  fast  as  had  been  her  manner  be- 
fore." 

Now  the  first  remark  that  I  shall  make 
on  this  case  regards  the  acute  sensation  of 
pain  in  a  part  over  the  parietal  bone,  wlien 
all  around  it  was  insensible.     I  beg  your 
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attention  to  this  circumstance,  which  is 
apt  to  puzzle  the  inquirer,  and  e^eatly  to 
distract  tlie  patient.  When  there  is  dis- 
ease of  the  fifth  jiair  of  nerves  at  the  root, 
the  patient  will  tell  you  that  there  is  ex- 
quisite pain  in  one  spot,  at  the  same  time 
that  she  is  quite  insensible  to  injure'  of  any 
kind  upon  the  part.  The  explanation  is 
this : — the  disease  embracing  the  root  of 
the  nerve,  gives  rise  to  pain,  which  pain  is 
referred  to  the  tactile  extremities — that  is, 
to  the  surfaces  of  the  face  or  head  to  which 
the  branches  of  the  nerve  are  distributed. 
I  can  supply  an  illustration  of  this  from 
your  own  experience.  As  we  go  round, 
you  see  a  woman  with  disease  of  the  rec- 
tum, attended  with  pain  in  the  leg  and 
foot  Now  in  that  case  the  inllammation 
has  engaged  the  ischiatic  nerve  in  the  pel- 
vis, and  the  impression  originating  there 
is  felt  as  if  it  were  in  tlie  part  to  which  the 
nerve  is  distributed. 

The  next  circumstance  of  interest  in  the 
case,  is  the  want  of  sensibility  in  the 
tongue.  We  are  hardly  aware  of  all  the 
happy  combinations  in  the  motions  of 
parts,  or  of  the  fineness  of  the  sensibility 
which  governs  these  motions,  until  there 
be  some  defect  in  them.  You  do  not 
think,  for  cxami>le,  of  the  necessity  of  a 
combination  being  established  between  the 
elevator  of  the  eye-lids  and  the  rectus 
superior  of  the  eye-ball,  until  you  see  a  lit 
tie  disagreement  in  their  actions,  or  want 
of  consent;  then  you  find  that  the  person, 
when  lie  looks  up,  turns  the  pupil  under 
the  eye  lid,  and  sees  nothing.  You  are 
hardly  conscious  how  mucli  you  enjoy 
through  the  common  sensibility  of  the 
tongue:  I  mean  the  sensibility  to  touch; 
for  the  tongue  is  not  only  sensible  to  ta.ste, 
but  sensible,  in  the  most  exquisite  degree, 
to  touch.  'I'hc  guidance  of  the  tongue, 
and  tlie  action  of  its  muscles,  through  the 
sensibility  of  the  surface,  is  seemingly  so 
simple  an  act  of  the  will,  that  you  never 
think  of  it  as  a  combined  operation  of  two 
di.stinct  faculties.  Yet  it  must  be  obvious 
to  vou,tliat  if  you  possessed  the  motions  of 
the  hands  and  fingers,  without  tlie  sensi- 
bility of  the  fingers,  and  thrust  your  hand 
into  your  pocket  to  take  out  a  piece  of 
money,  you  could  not  gra.sp  it  any  more 
than  if  you  took  a  jtair  of  pincers  lor  the 
puqiose;  that  is  to  say,  you  want  tliat  re- 
lation which  is  estal)lished  l)et«eeu  the 
sensibility  of  the  fingers  and  tlie  motion  of 
tlie  hand.  And  this  is  the  rea.son  why  cer- 
tain mctaiihysical  writers  iiave  mistaken 
the  matter,  and  hax  e  said  that  the  sense  of 
touch  is  dillerent  from  all  the  other  senses; 
inasmuch  as  it  is  active,  they  say,  and 
there  is  a  jiniperty  going  out  from  the 
scnsoriuin  to  the  hand.  Indeed,  so  there 
is;  vou  do  not  merely  feel  tiirough  tlie 
sensibility  of  tlie  points  of  tiie  fingers,  l»ut 
you  grasp  by  an  cfl'ort,  which  is  an  inllu 


ence  parsing  outwards  :  but  then  it  is  not 
an  eflort  of  the  sense  of  touch,  strictly  speak- 
ing: it  is  only  an  instance  of  the  necessity 
of  the  muscular  action  combining  with  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  sense  of  touch.  The 
same  is  exemplified  in  the  tongue :  the 
motion  of  the  tongue  is  perfect  in  tliis 
case;  the  influence  of  the  ninth  pair  of 
nerves  is  perfect ;  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
moving  the  tongue  to  the  side  of  the 
cheek,  but  she  does  not  know  that  the  mor- 
sel is  there.  In  other  cases  that  I  could 
read  to  you,  the  patient  did  not  know  that 
the  meat  was  in  the  cheek  till  it  became 
putrescent  and  ofl'ensivc  to  others;  but  this 
patient,  knowing  that  she  is  subject  to  have 
things  lodging  Uiere,  takes  care  to  remove 
them ;  and  she  regularly  puts  in  her  finger, 
as  she  might  her  tongue,  and  displaces  the 
morsel  from  between  the  teeth  and  the 
cheek. 

The  next  thing  that  I  should  dwell  upon 
here,  is  what  I  hove  already  partly  ex- 
plained ;  namely,  that  the  muscles  of  the 
jaw  are  not  apparently  aflcctcd.  Hut  I 
am  not  quite  satisfied  about  this  being 
correctly  stated :  I  am  afraid  that  the  time 
is  past  for  ascertaining  the  point  (juite 
satisfactorily,  because,  under  the  treatment 
of  her  physician,  she  has  greatly  improved 
in  all  her  symptoms ;  yet  I  should  like  y<ni 
to  inquire  whetlier  the  masseter  and  tem- 
poral muscles  have  not  been  afteeted  here, 
as  well  as  the  sensibility  of  the  skin. 

But  on  the  whole,  in  regard  to  this  case, 
I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  is  one  of  those 
pure  eases  of  affection  of  the  fifth  pair,  or 
that  it  is  a  disease  merely  of  the  trunk  of 
the  fifth  pair.  Disease  in  the  nerve  does 
not  come  on  with  a  fit,  which  this  did. 
You  will  observe  that  there  is  inxensi- 
bility  not  only  in  that  part  of  the  body  to 
which  tlie  branches  of  the  fifth  jiair  are  sent, 
but  further  down,  in  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  along  the  back  and  side  of  tlie  neck. 
If  you  find  that  the  insensibility  preci.sely 
corresponds  with  that  part  of  tlie  surface 
of  the  head  which  you  know  from  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  fifth  to  be  sujiplied  by  its 
branches,  it  is  a  fair  inference,  that  it  is 
the  root  of  this  nerve  whicii  is  affected; 
but  if  you  lind  that  the  iuscnsiiiility 
extends  beyond  tiiesc  boundaries,  you  must 
cither  conclude  that  the  disease  inv(dves 
the  root  of  more  nerves  than  one,  or  that 
the  disease  is  deep  in  the  brain,  so  that 
it  alVects  more  than  the  fifth  nerve.  From 
the  whole  history  of  the  case,  I  consider 
this  not  to  be  an  afl'cction  of  the  in  r\cs  n.s 
tliev  are  going  out  through  the  base  of  the 
skull,  but  an  affection  of  jiart  of  the  braiu 
itself. 

lAiioH  of  the   Fif'lh    Vitir,   fmm  a  Wound  uith 
a  Shelf. 

I  will  now  i)resciil  uii  instance  of  disease 
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of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  will  give 
you  a  correct  notion  of  this  subject.  It  is 
a  case  in  which  we  had  on  a  former  occa- 
sion *  to  reason  upon  the  symptoms  only ; 
but  now,  instead  of  looking  to  the  proba- 
ble causes  of  the  symptoms,  we  have  the 
dissection  before  us,  and  may  therefore  fol- 
low our  course  of  reasoning  more  securely 
in  an  opposite  direction.  It  is  the  case  of 
a  man  named  Windsor,  who  was  a  patient 
in  this  hospital.  He  was  wounded  on  the 
head  by  a  bombshell  at  Waterloo;  that  is 
the  iirst  part  of  his  history  :  he  recovered 
from  this,  but  received  a  kick,  while  dress- 
ing his  horse,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
head,  and  after  this  there  was  severe  pain 
in  the  left  side  of  the  forehead  and  cheek. 
The  next  symptom  was  a  loss  of  power  of 
opening  the  left  eye,  and  then  tlie  eye-ball 
became  fixed,  looking  outwards,  and  he 
con.se(juently  squinted.  This  was  very 
diflerent  from  the  condition  of  the  woman 
who  received  a  blow  on  the  head  and  a 
fracture  of  the  skull,  and  whose  case  I  re- 
marked upon  when  lecturing  on  injuries 
of  the  head.  She  looked  inwards,  and 
moved  her  eye  and  eye-lids ;  but  Windsor's 
eye  looked  outwards,  and  was  permanently 
fixed.  The  next  thing  that  we  find  is,  that 
by  degrees  the  eye  changed  its  position, 
and  was  presented  directly  in  the  centre; 
but  the  eye-ball  was  still  motionless.  The 
muscles  of  the  face  retained  their  power  : 
he  could  frown,  and  knit  his  brow,  and  he 
could  wink.  If  he  held  his  eye-lids  open, 
and  you  waved  your  hand  before  him,  he 
winked  with  the  eye-lids,  but  not  with  the 
eye-ball;  that  is  to  say,  there  was  no 
motion  of  the  eyeball  during  the  effort  of 
winking.  If  you  make  the  same  trial  upon 
the  eye  of  one  of  \  our  friends,  holding  the 
eyelids  apart  with  the  fingers,  and  then 
tlareatening  the  eye  with  the  other  hand, 
you ifcjjrevent  the  eye-lids  from  closing; 
but  jou  will  see,  at  the  time  that  the 
motion  of  shutting  the  eye  would  take 
place  if  your  fingers  did  not  keep  the  eye- 
lid raised,  that  the  eye-ball  turns  up.  No 
.such  efl'ect,  however,  took  place  in  this 
imtient ;  which  shews  that  not  only  were 
the  voluntary  motions  of  the  eye-ball  gone, 
but  tliat  the  involuntary  rolling  of  the  eye, 
which  accompanies  winking,  was  also 
lost.  He  complained  of  the  uneasiness 
which  the  red  liglit  of  the  candle,  seen 
through  the  eye-lid,  gave  him,  as  he  sat  at 
home  at  night.  The  surface  of  the  eye  was 
insensible  to  touch,  so  that  drawing  the 
finger  along  the  eye  gave  him  no  pain; 
and  it  was  onl}'  when  he  saw  the  finger 
approaching  the  eye,  that  he  winked.  The 
whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  face  which  is 
supplied  by  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair 


*  See  a  Clinical  Lecture  upon  Diseases  of  the 
Nerves  of  the  Heart,  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Meil. 
Gaz.  vol.  iii.,  p,  337. 


of  nerves,  was  deprived  of  sensation  ;  and 
when  he  closed  his  jaws,  the  masseter  and 
temporal  muscles  no  longer  bulged  out,  or 
became  rigid,  like  those  of  the  right  side, 
but  were  wasted  and  flaccid.  He  retained 
his  vision,  which  was  remarkable,  when 
the  sensibility  of  the  surface,  and  all  the 
motions  of  the  eye,  were  gone.  Vision  re- 
mained, but  the  pupil  was  dilated,  and  did 
not  move  with  the  variations  of  the  expo- 
sure of  the  eye  to  light.  He  continued  in 
this  condition  during  many  months  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  loss  of  sensation  and 
motion  in  his  eye,  that  organ  preserved  its 
natural  transparency.  Afterwards,  he  was 
seized  with  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
left  side  of  his  face.  The  eye-lid  being  now 
deprived  both  of  the  power  of  being  elevated 
and  of  being  closed,  remained  in  what- 
ever position  it  was  accidentally  placed. 
Violent  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva 
now  came  on,  and  a  thick  deposit  of  granu- 
lations covered  the  whole  surface,  obscur- 
ing, or  rather  totally  destroying,  his  vision 
in  this  eye.  After  the  lapse  of  some 
months,  he  recovered  the  power  over  the 
muscles  of  the  face;  but  until  his  death, 
the  pain  and  insensibility  of  the  side  of  the 
face,  and  the  loss  of  motion  in  the  eye-ball, 
remained  the  same  as  when  he  first  pre- 
sented himself.  I  will  now  read  the  ac- 
count of  the  dissection,  which  was  made 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Shaw,  who  attended  the 
patient  at  his  house,  after  he  had  ceased  to 
be  a  patient  of  the  hospital,  and  who  drew 
up  the  case. 

"  Having  turned  down  the  scalp  and  pre- 
pared to  saw  through  the  skull,  a  remark- 
able contrast  was  observed  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  two  temporal  muscles.  The 
temporal  muscle  of  the  left  side  was  pale, 
thin,  tendinous,  and  deficient  in  its  due 
projjortion  of  muscular  fibres,  whilst  that 
of  the  right  side  had  the  usual  red  fleshy 
colour,  and  was  twice  as  thick  as  the 
former.  On  comparing  the  two  masseter 
muscles,  the  same  contrast  was  presented : 
the  right  had  the  natural  size,  colour,  and 
texture,  while  the  left,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  blanched  in  appearance,  thin,  and 
wasted.  A  considerable  cjuantity  of  serum 
escaped  from  beneath  the  dura-mater;  the 
superficial  veins  were  turgid  with  blood ; 
the  ventricles  were  unusually  large  and 
full  of  serum,  and  the  substance  of  the 
brain  appeared  of  a  darker  colour  than  is 
quite  common.  Upon  turning  out  the 
base  of  the  brain  from  the  skull,  the  first 
thing  that  attracted  notice  was  that  the 
left  optic  nerve  had  a  dull  and  ash-grey 
colour,  whilst  the  right  was  of  the  natural 
pearly-white  colour.  AVhen  raising  the 
brain  from  the  left  side  of  the  sella  turcica, 
adhesions,  apparently  of  some  duration, 
were  found  between  the  brain  and  dura- 
mater;  there  was  also  increased  redness  of 
this  i)art.     Upon  separating  the  adhesions, 
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a  tumor  was  exposed  on  tlie  side  of  the 
sella  turcica,  and  with  the  dura-mater 
stretched  over  its  surface;  its  hiy;hcst  part 
was  on  a  level  with  the  sella  turcica — it 
reached  forwards  to  the  foramen  laeerum, 
which  it  entirely  closed — it  extended  late- 
rally as  far  as  to  the  foramen  of  the  menin- 
geal artery,  and  jiosteriorly  as  far  as  the 
posterior  elynoid  processes.  Thus  the  tu- 
mor oceu])ied  the  wlude  of  tiie  cavernous 
sinus.  Its  texture  was  like  that  of  cheese, 
but  rendered  tougher  by  an  intermixture 
of  fibrous  structure.  The  ])ituitary  inland 
was  converted  into  the  .same  kind  of  tex- 
ture as  the  tumor,  and  a])])eared  as  if  it 
formed  a  jiart  of  it.  hut  its  shai>c  was  not 
altered:  so  hard  was  it,  that  it  could  be 
cut  in  fine  slices.  The  whole  tumor  was 
easily  detached  iVom  the  bone  by  usini;  tiie 
handle  of  the  knife,  and  the  bone  exhibited 
no  appearant-e  of  disea.se.  On  cxamininij 
the  posterior  nostrils  with  a  i)ro!)e,  it  did 
not  a])])earthat  any  ]>art  of  the  tumor  was 
Iodised  tiiere.  The  nerves  whicii  passed 
tliroutjh  the  cavernous  sinus — the  third, 
the  fourth,  the  fifth,  and  the  sixth  i>airs — 
were  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  tu- 
mor; the  optic  nerve  i)assed  over  it.  All 
these  nerves,  between  their  origin  from  the 
brain  and  tlie  tumor,  were  of  a  dull  grey 
colour,  and  were  diminished  jjerceptibly 
in  size,  and  formed  a  contrast  with  the 
ner^•es  of  the  right  side.  The  nerves  of 
the  left  side  which  were  not  iml)edded  in 
the  tumor — that  is,  tiie  se\enth,  eiglith, 
and  ninth  jiairs  —  jjossessed  their  natural 
and  healthy  appearance." 

In  the  first  place,  you  obsi'rve  fnun  this 
di.sseetion,  that  the  tumor  embracing  the 
fifth  nerve  gives  at  once  a  jiroof  that  the 
want  of  sensibility  in  the  surface  of  the 
eye  and  surface  of  the  face,  and  internal 
cavities  of  the  nose,  inside  of  tlie  mouth, 
and  sicle  of  the  toneue,  was  owing  to  the 
interruption  of  the  functions  of  the  nerve 
by  the  jin-ssure  of  the  tumor  on  its  trunk. 
The  pain  in  the  side  of  the  foreliead  (a  part 
which  was  insensible)  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  inflammation  and  the  disease 
making  procrress  in  the  nerve  itvelf  'I'lie 
Worst  ease  of  this  kind  that  I  ever  met 
with,  was  where  a  snuill  tumor  invested 
the  i)opliteal  nerve :  the  man  actually 
died  «*f  pain  —  ])ain  in  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  Men-,  in  VN  indsor's  case,  from  the 
disease  engauinij  the  nerve  on  \\  liiili  the 
.sensibility  of  all  the  surfaces  of  the  head 
dej)ends,  the  sensation  of  jiain  was  re- 
ferred to  those  parts  to  wliieh  the  extreme 
hranehis  of  the  nerve  are  distributed,  al 
though  these  were  perfectly  insensible. 
Then  you  find  that  tlie  tumor  made  its 
progress  to  the  nerves  which  enter  into  the 
»)rbit  bv  the  fornmen  laeerum.  It  first  in- 
volved the  lliinl  jiair  of  nerves;  bec-nus*-, 
you  recollect  (and  it  is  very  remarkable), 


that  the  eyelid  dro])ped,  and  the  eye  ball 
could  not  be  move.!,  and  the  pupil  was 
directed  outwards.  How  was  that  ?  \\  hv, 
the  anatomy  would  tell  you.  This  tumor 
gradually  increa-ing,  first  involved  the 
third  pair,  the  motor  oeuli,  and  left  the 
sixth  pair  out  of  its  grasp  for  a  time;  so 
that  the  sixth  pair,  and  eonse<|uently  the 
abdiieens  muscle,  retained  their  power, 
while  that  of  the  other  muscles  was  lost. 
Thus  it  was,  that  instead  of  tie-  eye 
moving  in  all  directions,  ii  was  moved  «uily 
in  one ;  and  there  being  no  o]iponent  tu 
the  action  of  the  abdueens,  the  eye  rv- 
mained  looking  outwards.  But  at  length 
the  tumor  amalgamating  with,  and  ex- 
tending itself  to,  the  neighbouring  i)arts, 
encroached  on  the  sixth  nerve  al.so,  and 
produced  on  it  the  same  eflcct  which  it 
previimsly  did  on  the  third  pair:  the  ab- 
dueens muscle  was  then  rendered  as  feeble 
as  the  rest,  and  all  the  mns<-lis  being  i>ara- 
lysed.  and  no  one  having  the  preference, 
as  it  were,  the  eye  was  brought  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  orbit,  looking  straight  forward, 
but  fixed. 

It  is  stated  that  the  power  of  shutting 
the  eye  remained.  Certainly  ;  because  it 
has  been  discovered  that  the  fifth  has  no 
direct  influence  over  the  muscles  <»f  the 
eyelid  ;  the  branch  of  this  nerve  <m  the 
forehead  is  a  nerve  of  sensation,  and  not  r{ 
motion.  A  circumstance  occurring  to  me 
in  practice  well  iUustrates  this.  I  cut 
across  the  branch  of  the  fifth  upon  tiic 
forehead  of  a  nobleman.  It  had  no  elTect 
at  all  u])on  the  motions  «>f  the  forehead. 
In  the  consultation  wliich  followed,  it  was 
.said,  "  He  has  not  cut  across  the  nerve ; 
there  is  motion  of  the  forehead — motion  of 
the  eye-brow."  See,  then,  how  important 
it  is  to  ascertain  wliieh  nerve  gives  motion 
and  which  gives  sensibility.  What  was  it 
that  encouraged  so  many  friends  of  my 
standing  to  cut  across  the  branches  of  the 
fifth  nerve  for  tie  douloureux  }  Because  it 
was  att(4ided  with  no  distortion  of  the 
countenance.  It  is  said  that  the  best  ex- 
periments are  those  which  are  made  with- 
out any  idea  at  all  as  to  their  results ; 
with  no  preconceived  notion  —  with  no 
bias  ;  that  it  is  tiien  only  that  an  experi- 
ment is  fairly  made.  Now  I  doubt  if  any 
|iliilosoidier,  or  any  one  iiretcnding  to  lie 
a  |>hilosopher,  ever  made  an  experiiiieiit 
without  some  intention — some  object  in 
his  mind.  But  here  you  have  the  very 
curious  ))henemeiioii — experiment,  if  I 
may  call  it  .so— of  cutting  across  the 
branclics  of  the  fiflli  jiair  in  every  dif- 
ferent ])art  of  the  face,  vsithoiit  any  e\- 
luclatioii.  Here  is  the  verv  eiMisuinmn 
tion  of  that  unbiassed  eoiiditiou  of  the 
mind  so  much  desired.  What  followed 
these  fre«|iieiit  operations?  In  one  jmtient 
the  fifth  nerve  was  cut,  I  dare  srny,  a  d>/.en 
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times,  by  the  late  Mr.  Cruiksbanks : 
"nine  incisions,  together  with  some  smaller 
ones,"  (all  on  one  side  of  the  face,)  is  the 
expression  in  the  account  of  the  case — 
but  without  any  observation  at  all — with- 
out any  consequences,  resulting  from  the 
series  of  experiments  thus  made  upon 
man,  being  noticed :  "  the  patient  set  out 
for  Leicestershire,  perfectly  restored." 
Now  this  silence  must  have  been  because, 
in  cutting  across  the  iifth  pair,  surgeons 
found  no  distortion  in  the  face ;  whereas, 
if  the  fifth  pair  had  been  the  source  of  mo- 
tion, the  first  patient  that  they  cut  would 
have  been  the  last ;  the  distortion  would 
have  been  so  unpleasant,  so  extraordinary, 
and  so  disgusting — you  may  see  in  the 
hospital  what  a  horrid  appearance  it  gives 
when  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  is 
destroyed — that  no  body  would  have  suf- 
fered to  have  the  nerve  cut.  When  I  cut 
across  the  supraorbital  nerve,  and  saw  no 
eflect  produced,  I  reflected — was  it  pos- 
sible that  I  could  have  missed  the  notch 
in  the  frontal  bone  ?  I  then  thought  of  a 
near  relation  of  mine  who  had  an  abscess 
here,  on  the  temple,  and  who  had  a  very 
animated  countenance ;  but  in  whom,  in 
consequence  of  suppuration  taking  place, 
all  the  animation  was  confined  to  one  side 
of  the  forehead,  while  the  eye-brow  of  the 
other  side  remained  motionless.  It  was 
thus  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion, 
that  one  nerve  caused  the  motion  of  the 
features,  and  that  it  was  another  which 
gave  rise  to  the  sensibility  of  the  surfaces 
of  the  face.  Hence  you  see  that  the  power 
of  shutting  the  eye  remained,  in  the  case 
which  we  are  speaking  of,  because  the 
portio  dura,  proceeding  by  a  circuitous 
route  to  the  eye-lids,  was  free  from  the 
disease :  this  nerve  coming  through  the 
temporal  bone,  and  spreading  its  branches 
to  the  orbicularis  oculi,  bestowed  the 
power  of  motion  on  that  muscle;  so  that 
while  the  action  of  all  the  muscles  of  the 
eye-ball  was  gone,  and  that  of  the  attollens 
palpebrjB  along  with  them,  the  eye-lid 
could  be  closed  upon  the  eye ;  and  to  en- 
able the  patient  to  see  objects,  he  was 
obliged  to  open  the  eye-lids  with  his 
fingers. 

The  temporary  paralysis  of  the  face, 
which  you  find  stated  in  the  case,  is  so  far 
remarkable,  that  it  proves  that  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  tumor  at  one  time  increased, 
extended  to  the  root  of  the  portio  dura, 
and  subsided.  It  was  from  this  occasional 
increase  of  the  inflammation,  indicated 
also  by  the  adhesions,  that  the  root  of  the 
seventh  pair  became  involved,  and  paraly- 
sis of  the  muscles  of  the  face  was  pro- 
duced. 

Now  there  is  one  point  connected  with 
the  eye  very  much  worthy  of  your  atten- 
tion in  this  case — the  destruction  of  the 


outward  organ,  when  paralysis  of  the 
face,  and  consequently  of  the  orbicularis 
oculi,  took  place.  Once  more  I  must  ex- 
press my  surprise  that  the  well-educated 
members  of  our  profession  should  have  such 
a  desire  to  countenance  M.  Magendie  in 
his  views  regarding  the  influence  of  the 
fifth  nerve  upon  the  organs  of  sense.  One 
would  naturally  imagine  that  it  was  the 
simplest  thing  possible  to  comprehend  the 
peculiarity  of  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve  of 
sense,  the  retina,  as  distinguished  from  the 
perfection  of  the  organization  which  mi- 
nisters to  it,  and  is  accessary  to  it.  In 
this  dissection,  you  see  that  the  optic  nerve 
escaped  contamination,  as  it  were ;  it  was 
only  forced  aside — not  involved  in  the 
actual  disease ;  and  therefore  you  learn 
with  interest,  that  whilst  the  outward  ap- 
paratus was  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
jured, the  sensibility  of  the  surface  lost, 
and  the  motion  gone,  the  patient  was  sen- 
sible to  light.  But  this  sensibility  of  the 
retina  could  not,  it  is  obvious,  give  vision, 
whilst  the  exterior  apparatus  was  imper- 
fect. Further,  you  perceive  the  necessity 
of  the  sensibility  of  the  surfaces  of  the  eye, 
and  of  the  motions  of  the  eye-lids  and  of 
the  eye-ball,  connected  with  that  sensi- 
bility ;  that  the  transparency  of  the  eye, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  retina,  may  be  pre- 
served. When  the  fifth,  and  the  third,  and 
the  sixth,  and  the  seventh  nerves,  in  suc- 
cession, lost  their  powers,  althougli  the 
source  of  the  tears  remained,  there  was  no 
governing  sensibility,  and  no  motion  to 
wash  the  eye ;  motes  fell  upon  its  surface, 
irritated  it,  inflamed  it,  and  then  came 
opacitv',  and  loss  of  vision. 

There  is  another  interesting  circum- 
stance in  this  case,  which  you  will  have 
patience  to  attend  to.  Before  the  portio 
dura  became  afl"ected,  and  while  the  eye 
was  transparent,  if  the  caudle  was  brought 
near  the  patient,  he  suffered  unusual  irrita- 
tion in  the  eye ;  and  sitting  with  his  friends, 
he  had  to  shade  the  eye  from  the  light  with 
his  hand,  although  the  eye-lids  were  closed. 
This  is  a  thing  which  might  escape  your 
notice  altogether.  Why  was  it  that  he 
suffered  irritation  in  an  eye  which  seemed 
to  be  so  securely  guarded,  that  the  eye-lid 
was  never  open  ?  It  was  because  the  eye- 
ball never  rolled  upwards  :  the  pupil  was 
stationary;  it  was  covered  only  by  the 
thin  membrane  of  the  eye-lid,  and  that,  as 
your  own  experience  will  prove  to  you, 
permits  a  red  lurid  light  to  pass  through  ; 
and  red  light  is,  you  know,  the  most  irri- 
tating of  all  to  the  eye.  The  loss  of 
power  of  the  muscles  not  only  embraced 
the  voluntary  motions,  but  the  involuntary 
guarding  motions  of  the  eye ;  and  the  most 
important  of  these  is  the  revolving  of  the 
pupil  upwards  during  the  perfect  repose  of 
the  eye ;  by  whicli  means  it  escapes  being 
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exposed  to  those  rays  that  penetrate  the 
eye-lid. 

Aiming  at  him  witli  the  hand,  he 
winked,  because  he  saw  the  effort  to  strike 
him ;  and  he  winked  through  the  action  of 
the  portio  dura,  the  office  of  which  was 
perfect;  though  at  the  same  time  ynu  could 
draw  your  finger  across  his  eye,  and  under 
the  eye  lid,  without  his  winking,  or  any 
motion  being  produced.  This  brings  to 
my  recollection  the  case  so  happily  com- 
mented on  by  Dr.  Watson.  Tiicre  also  it 
was  remarkable,  that  you  might  draw  your 
finger  across  the  eye,  and  the  i)aticnt  knew 
not  that  you  did  it,  unless  when  it  came 
opposite  the  pupil,  and  obstructed  the 
vision. 

You  must  have  observed,  in  reading 
your  collections  of  cases,  that  where  there 
is  one  well  described  and  authenticated 
case,  you  may  find  others  following  it. 
The  things  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
are  of  daily  occurrence;  and  the  only  sin- 
gular circumstance  is,  that  hitherto  they 
have  not  been  noticed.  I  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  directing  your  attention  to  a 
ease  furnished  by  a  gentleman  who  de- 
serves well  of  his  profession,  a  j)aper  by 
Mr.  Bishop,  entitled,  "  Observations  on  the 
Physiology  of  the  Nerves  of  Sensation,  il- 
lustrated by  a  Case  of  Paralysis  of  the 
Fifth  Pair,"  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society.  I  attended  this  lady,  in  whom  I 
found  all  thesymptoms  that  I  have  described 
to  you  ;  the  excruciating  pain  in  the  upper 
jaw  and  face — a  pain  ijuite  unlike  tic  dou- 
loureux—  a  continued  gnawing  pain — 
whilst  there  was  complete  insensibility  to 
impression.  Here,  then,  tliere  was  a  disease 
of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  an  exact  counter- 
part to  the  case  of  Windsor,  confirming  it 
in  all  its  details ;  and  tiierefore  I  need  not 
say  another  word  ui)on  it.  As  Wind- 
sor's ca.se  occurred  in  tlie  hospital,  it  more 
properly  belongs  to  you  and  to  this  occa- 
sion. 

I  have  gone  so  fully  and  repeatedly  into 
the  eomparis4>n  of  the  anatomy  with  the 
symptoms  in  these  ca.ses,  tiial  I  shall  not 
make  any  comment  on  the  note  of  the  ca.se 
which  follows,  but  recommend  it  to  your 
attention. 

"  Disease  of  the  Fifth  Pair,  and  of  the  Xerves 
within  the  Orbit  ;  with  Paralysis  if  the  Ann 
and  Leg  of  ojiposite  sides. 
"  James  (Jodwyn,  a?t.  29,  formerly  a  ser- 
vant,   gives   the   following  history   of  his 
comi)laiiit.     Eighteen  months  ago  he  was 
attacked   with   a  severe    pain,   which  ex- 
tended over  the  left  side  of  his  face,  tern 
pie,  and  crown   of  his  head  ;  ainl   shortlv 
after^va^d^   he   lost  the   sensation   in  tluse 
parts,  and  in  the  surface  of  the  eye,  and  in 
the  inside  of  his  mouth  and  nostrils.     He 


experienced,  at  the  same  time,  a  weakness 
in  closing  his  jaw.s,  when  he  attempted  to 
chew  u])on  the  left  side.  The  eye  lid  of 
this  side  drop]>ed,  and  he  was  unable  to 
elevate  it ;  and  his  eye  was  motionless  ;  so 
that,  to  use  his  expression,  it  was  stt  in  the 
socket.  His  vision  remained  in  both  eyes  ; 
but  he  saw  objects  distorted  and  double. 
'I'hc  left  half  t)f  his  tongue  was  insensible, 
.so  that  the  morsel  freijuently  lodged  be- 
tween it  and  the  gums  without  his  con- 
sciousness;  but  still  he  could  move  his 
tongue  about  in  every  direction.  He  was 
not  deaf  in  either  of  his  cars;  but  he  was 
distressed  by  a  painful  ringing  in  his  ears, 
and  he  had  frequent  giddiness.  Soon  after 
the  commencement  ol"  these  symi)toms  his 
right  arm  became  weak,  and  affected  with 
numbness;  and  then  his  left  leg  was  at- 
tacked in  a  similar  manner. 

"  He  is  now  much  better,  and  only 
comes  occasionally  to  the  hospital  to  visit 
his  jihysician,  Dr.  AVatson.  The  jjain  in 
his  face, or  gums,  where  it  was  prineij)ally 
severe,  is  greatly  diminished.  .Although 
the  sensibility  is  not  perfectly  restored,  it 
is  very  nearly  of  its  natural  condition. 
When  he  is  made  to  clench  his  teeth,  the 
muscles  of  the  jaw  on  both  sides  aj)i)ear  to 
act  with  cipial  force.  He  can  now  elevate 
the  left  cye-lid,  and  roll  the  eye  ball ;  but 
there  is  a  want  of  correspondence  between 
the  motions  of  the  two  eyes,  which  some- 
times giveshira  theappcaranceof  scjuinting. 
Occa-sionally  the  left  eye- lid  is  only  jiar- 
tially  raised,  while  the  right  is  ele\ated 
to  its  natural  degree.  Sometimes,  again, 
when  he  winks  or  depresses  the  eyes,  as  in 
looking  downwards,  the  right  eye  lid  alone 
drops,  and  the  left  remains  open  nearly  to 
its  full  extent.  The  pupil  of  the  left  eye 
is  more  dilated  than  that  of  the  right,  and 
it  does  not  contract  by  a  strong  light.  He 
has  still  a  debility  in  his  right  arm  and 
left  leg,  which  makes  him  halt  and  hang 
his  arm  like  a  i>aralytic." 

And  now  I  hoi)e  that  I  have  gone  far 
enough  to  point  out  to  you  the  necessity  of 
observing  that  there  are  different  ((ualities, 
or  endowments,  in  different  nerves,  and 
that  when  you  take  this  princijyle  along 
with  you,  and  attend  to  the  anatomy,  you 
have  (mly  an  agreea])le  exercise  of  vour 
attention  to  reconcile  the  .symptoms; 
which,  without  the  just  knowledge  of  the 
functions  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  on 
which  they  depend,  are  puzzling  in  the 
last  degree. 

New  ca.ses  of  disca.ses  of  the  nerves  have 
])resented  themselves,  and  we  might  pn>- 
eifdon  this  tlieme;  but  wc  must  atteiul  ti» 
the  daily  i)ractice  of  the  hospital,  which  I 
lioi)e  to  do  when  1  have  next  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  COMMITTEE. 

It  was  moved  ou  Tuesday  last  by  Mr. 
Warburtoii,  that  a  select  committee  be 
appointed,  to  inquire  into  the  laws  and 
regulations  reg-ardino- the  education  and 
practice  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the  united  king-- 
dom. 

Tlie  followino-  g-entlemen  have  been 
appointed  as  the  couiniittee. 

Mr.  Warburton. 
Lord  Howick. 
The  liOrd  Advocate. 
Mr.  Littleton. 
Sir  Robert  Inglis. 
Mr.  Goulburn. 
Mr.  Shaw. 
IMr.  Abercrombie. 
Mr.  James  Oswald. 
Mr.  Bannerman. 
Mr.  Andrew  Johnston. 
Mr.  Halford. 
Mr.  Frankland  Lewis. 
Mr.  Hawes. 
Mr.  O'Connell. 
Mr.  Spring  Rice. 
Sir  Robert  Peel. 


Mr.  Hume. 
Mr.  Clav. 
Mr.  Robert  Clive. 
Mr.  Ewart. 
Mr.  Peter. 
Mr.  Strutt. 
Mr.  EdwardRorailv. 
Mr.  Walryche  Whit- 
more. 
Mr.  George  Wood. 
Mr.  Ord. 
Mr.  Gillon. 
Mr.  Sinclair. 
jMr.  Baldwin. 
Lord  Oxmantown. 
Mr.  Serjt.  Perrln. 
Mr.  Je^jhson. 


BIRTHS    IN   PARTS   DURING  THE 
YEARS  1831  &  1832. 

In  1831  there  were  29,530 births;  in  1832 
there  were  26,823. 

During  fifteen  years—/,  e.  from  1817  to 
1831 — there  were  born  in  France  7,490,9.51 
boys,  and  7,041,217  girls;  the  proportion 
of  "the  former  to  the  latter  being  nearly  as 
seventeen  to  sixteen :  that  is  to  say,  the 
number  of  males  exceeded  that  of  females 
by  one-sixteenth.  This,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  at  variance  with  the  general 
opinion,  which  had  fixed  the  proportion 
as  being  twenty-two  to  twenty-one.  It  is 
farther  remarkable,  however,  that  if  we 
separate  the  natural  children  from  those 
born  in  wedlock,  the  result  brings  us 
nearer  to  the  old  calculation  :  thus,  in  the 
fifteen  years  above  alluded  to,  there  were 
born  in  France,  of  illegimate  children, 
males,  .523,436  —  females,  501,11.5;  being 
verj'  nearly  as  twenty  three  to  twenty- two. 


ANECDOTE  OF  ABERNETHY. 


His  wit,  said  3Ir.  Lawrence,  was  a  weapon 
of  which  he  had  the  complete  mastery, 
even  in  moments  of  the  most  passionate 


excitement.  I  once  saw  him  in  alterca- 
tion with  a  very  distinguished  man,  when, 
after  some  ver}'  severe  remark,  the  latter 
exclaimed — "  You  say  so,  do  you  ?  You 
will  be  made  to  eat  your  words."  "  Oh," 
said  Mr.  Abernethy,  with  one  of  his  know- 
ing looks, "  there  would  be  no  use  in  that : 
they  would  be  sure  to  come  up  again  !" — 
Huiiterian  Oration. 


ST.  ANDREW'S  DEGREES. 


The  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh 
has  transmitted  to  Lord  Melbourne,  lor 
presentation  to  his  Majesty,  an  Address, 
animadverting,  in  strong  terms,  on  the  late 
regulations  of  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drew's regarding  degrees.  "  They  lament," 
they  say,  "  that  this  University,  which 
ought  to  have  been  the  last  in  ever  hazard- 
ing a  speculation  regarding  the  studies  and 
requirements  of  medical  men,  has  very 
lately  announced  certain  regulations  for 
granting  the  highest  honoui's  in  medicine 
and  surgery,  not  only  novel  of  character, 
but  also,  supposing  them  to  be  legal,  of 
exceedingly  dubious  propriety." 
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LECTURES 

ON   THK 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE    OF 
3in)VVIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  Tendon  Hospital, 

By  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lecture  XX. 
LABOUn. 

Defiuiiion. — When  the  period  of  gesta- 
tion is  conijiletcd,  tlie  uterus,  which  hefnre 
was  inactive  and  inert,  aliowintj  itself  to 
be  evolved,  and  growing  to  a  surprising 
size,  begins  a  nexv  action,  which  constitutes 
labour,  or  paiiurition.  This  term,  simple  as 
it  is,  designates  a  very  com])licated  ])ro- 
cess,  consisting  of  dilatation  of  the  j)as- 
sages,  and  ex])ulsii>n  of  tiio  uterine  con- 
tents; not  of  the  fii'tus  only,  but  of  the 
after-birth,  or  sceundines,  also. 

Orf^aiis  actiielit  emploiied  nt  the  process. — 
The  princi)ml  agent  in  labour  is  the  uterus 
itself;  but  it  is  much  assisted  in  its  action 
by  the  eontractimi  of  the  alKlomfnal  mus- 
cfes,  and  probably  also  of  the  dia]diragm. 
You  must  always  recollect,  however,  that 
the  uterus  performs  by  far  the  cliief  office 
in  the  process,  and  that  the  other  powers 
are  merely  assistants  and  accessories. 

The  child  a  passice  hodq. — Fnder  labour 
the  feet  us  is  j)erfectly  a  passive  body;  so 
that  a  dead  child  is  expelled,  generally 
speaking,  with  jiretty  nearly  the  same  de- 
gree of  ease  a.s  a  living  one.  I  have  before 
mentioned  it  was  the  it|>ini<>n  of  the  an- 
cients, that  the  infant,  by  its  own  strug- 
gles, forced  its  way  through  the  passages; 
or,  at  any  rate,  that  it  assisted  very  much 
in  procuring  its  freeiloni.  .I-Uius, — who 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
who  wiUi  a  compiler  fnun  the  works  of 
j»rcvious  authors, — nu-ntions  especiallv  the 
death  of  the  fietus  as  one  cau.se  of  dilfieult 
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parturition,  since  it  could  give  no  assis- 
tance in  promoting  labour.  ^Ve  may 
therefore  suj>pose,  that  previously  to  his 
time  this  was  the  prevailing  doctrine ;  and 
it  continued  so  for  long  after. 

Uterine  arliim  iinvliintarii. — The  action  of 
the  uterus  is  perfectly  inv(duntary,  and 
consists  in  a  contraction  of  the  fibres  im- 
bedded in  its  structure,  and  forming  its 
l)eculiar  parenchyma.  These  fil)res,  whe- 
ther they  are.  muscular  or  not,  td)ey  the 
laws  of  mu'-cular  action  in  labour.  Their 
extremities  arc  brought  nearer  together; 
their  bulk,  thcrel'ore,  is  somewhat  in- 
creased, and  their  length  diminished. 
Thus,  inasmuch  as  the  fibres  run  through- 
out the  uterus,  traversing  it  in  all  direc- 
tions, every  part  of  the  uterine  slructure  is 
lessened  in  extent,  the  capacity  of  the  uterine 
cavity  is  decreased,  and  the  internal  mem- 
brane is  bnnight  into  closer  contact  with 
the  contents,  or  the  external  meml)ranc  of 
the  fcptus.  By  this  contraction,  therefore, 
pressure  is  exerted,  ]>roi)ulsion  jirodneed, 
and  eventually  exjuilsion  is  enect(  d.  I'^ven 
after  the  child  is  born  the  same  kind  of 
contraction  goes  on  in  the  uterine  jiarietes, 
for  the  ]nirpose  of  expelling  the  placenta 
and  of  dosing  the  open  vessels ;  so  that  ha'- 
morrhage  may  be  prevented  <n- restraineil. 
That  the  uterine  contractions  should  be 
independent  of  the  will  of  the  mother  is  a 
very  wise  provision  of  nature;  because  it  is 
most  probable  that  many  W(»mcn  would 
not  have  fortitude  sufheient  to  bring  on 
labour  vcduntarily  at  the  end  of  tlie  i>ro|>er 
term  of  gestation;  while  .some  might  in- 
duce action  prematurely,  either  from  fear, 
shame,  or  oilier  motives. 

Atniiuirii  muscles  loluiilnru. — 'I'he  ntixi- 
liary  nniseles,  however,  which  a-'<sist  the 
uterine  powers,  are  to  a  certain  extent  vo- 
luntary: so  that  labour  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  a  mixed  aclimi,  ])riuci]>ally  in- 
X(duiitary,  liut  partly  voluntary;  and  it  is 
in  the  woman's  jiowcr  to  aid  the  cfin- 
traetions  of  the  uterus  l>y  tlu  exertion  of 
her  own  will. 
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Why  does  labour  come  on  at  the  period  which 
nature  has  assigned  for  it  ? — There  is  a  ques- 
tion of  no  great  importance,  but. as  it  has 
occupied  the  attention  both  of  physiolo- 
gists and  philosophers  in  general,  it  is 
worth  while  to  say  a  few  words  upon  it. 
Why  does  labour  come  on  at  a  stated  period  ? 
Some  of  these  philosophers  have  attributed 
the  accession  of  uterine  throes  to  the 
foetal,  and  others  to  the  maternal  system. 
Those  who  have  referred  it  to  the fxtus  say, 
that  at  this  time  the  new  being  requires 
more  nourishment  than  it  can  get  by  ab- 
sorption through  the  placenta ;  that  it 
wants  to  breathe  the  fresh  air ;  that  it  is 
desirous  of  seeing  what  we  are  all  doing  in 
this  world  of  wonders,  and  therefore  it  be- 
gins to  kick  about,  and  irritates  the  uterus 
till  it  contracts.  This,  I  need  not  tell  you, 
is  an  untenable  idea,  because  a  dead  child 
is  expelled  as  well  as  a  living  one;  so,  if 
tlie  commencement  of  uterine  action  were 
dependent  on  the  activity  of  the  foetus,  we 
ought  to  suppose  that  a  dead  child  would 
remain  for  ever  in  the  uterine  cavity. 
Those  who  have  referred  it  to  the  mother, 
tell  us  that  it  is  owing  to  the  uterus  hav- 
ing acquired  a  degree  of  distention  which 
it  is  impossiljle  for  it  to  exceed ;  that, 
therefore,  having  attained  this  immense 
size,  and  its  parietes  being  incapable  of 
stretching  farther,  contraction  of  its  fibres 
necessarily  ensues,  as  contractile  efforts 
take  place  in  a  full  bladder.  Neither  is 
this  notion  borne  out  by  observation,  be- 
cause the  uterus  is  not  stretched,  like  a 
distended  bladder;  it  is  never,  indeed, 
fully  filled,  but  would  always  hold  some- 
thing more  than  it  contains;  so  that 
its  internal  surface,  although  in  close  ap- 
proximation to,  never  tightly  embraces  its 
contents  until  the  commencement  of  la- 
bour ; — it  is  developed  by  a  process  of  liv- 
ing growth  in  its  own  structure,  as  we  ob- 
serve in  other  organs ;  but  of  a  peculiar 
nature.  Besides,  the  uterus  frequently 
contracts  prematurely,  long  before  it 
has  acquired  that  size  which  it  had,  on 
previous  occasions,  attained  at  the  end 
of  pregnancy.  Anotherargument  which  we 
might  bring  forward  is,  that  at  one  time 
the  uteruF,  at  the  end  of  gestation,  will  be 
of  larger  bulk,  and  occupy  a  much  greater 
space,  than  in  any  previous  or  .subsequent 
pregnancy  of  the  same  female.  A  woman 
may  have  conceived  of  twins,  or  triplets ; 
and  in  such  a  case  the  uterus  at  the  end  of 
gestation  is  considerably  more  evol  ved,and — 
from  its  containing  within  it  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  matter — weighs  much  more  heavily 
than  when  it  only  contains  a  single  child; 
and  yet  it  vvill  not  contract  until  nine 
months  are  completed.  We  know  also, 
that  the  large  bulk  which  the  uterus  some- 
times  attains,  depends  not  only  upon  the 
size  of  the  child— not  only  upon  a  plural 


conception — but  is  sometimes  consequent 
upon  the  formation  of  an  increased  quan- 
tity of  liquor  amnii;  so  that  the  same  wo- 
man, in  one  particular  pregnancy,  may  be 
as  large  at  the  end  of  six  or  seven  months, 
as  in  her  other  pregnancies  at  the  end  of 
nine  ;  and  yet  the  uterus  will  continue  in- 
creasing till  the  term  is  fulfilled.  Thus 
we  can  neither  refer  the  birth  of  the  foetus, 
at  the  end  of  nine  montlis,  to  the  feelings 
and  inclinations  of  the  child  itself,  nor  to 
the  distention  of  the  uterus.  Dr.  Power, 
witli  some  ingenuity,  in  a  treatise  published 
a  few  years  ago,  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
action  of  the  uterus  on  a  peculiar  irritabi- 
lity with  which  he  supposes  the  os  uteri 
endowed.  He  says,  properly  enough,  that 
previously  to  the  termination  of  nine 
months  the  cervix  uteri  is  not  fully  ex- 
panded ;  that  it  only  begins  to  be  deve- 
loped at  the  end  of  live  months  of  utero- 
gestation ;  that  from  that  period  it  com- 
mences being  taken  up  to  form  a  part  of 
the  general  cavity  of  the  organ ;  that  the 
process  of  expansion  goes  on  gradually  to 
the  close  of  pregnancy  ;  and  that  then  the 
head  of  the  child  comes  to  rest  on  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  os  uteri.  He  follows 
up  his  argument  by  supposing  that  so 
long  as  it  presses  on  any  portion  of  the 
cervix  uteri  unexpanded,  so  long  there  is 
no  irritation ;  but  that  as  soon  as  that 
part  of  the  uterine  structure  is  entirely  de- 
veloped, so  that  the  head  comes  to  rest  on 
the  upper  portion  of  the  os  uteri  itself,  the 
uterus  is  stimulated  to  contraction.  This 
is  an  ingenious  fancy,  but  it  is  not  borne 
out  by  facts  ;  because  the  womb  frequently 
takes  upon  itself  expulsive  action  long  be- 
fore its  neck  is  expanded,  before  any  stimu- 
lation can  be  excited  in  the  orifice  itself, 
and  consequently  before  the  uterine  fibres 
can  sympathize  with  it.  With  all  our 
science  and  modem  discoveries,  we  cannot 
offer  on  this  point  any  rational  explana- 
tion; and  we  had  much  better  content  our- 
selves wfth  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
Avicenna,  of  old,  when  he  tells  us,  that 
labour  comes  on  at  the  appointed  time  by 
the  command  of  God;  which  sentiment 
I  consider  one  of  the  very  few  good  re- 
marks that  ever  escaped  from  Avicenna. 
I  would  never  myself  attempt  to  give  an 
explanation  to  any  person  of  the  causes 
inducing  labour,  unless  he  would  first  ex- 
plain satisfactorily  to  me,  why  human  be- 
ings do  not  grow  20  feet  high,  or  live  for 
500  years.  If  I  ever  obtain  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  these  questions,  I  may  then, 
perhaps,  endeavour  to  rejily  to  the  one  un- 
der consideration. 

The  general  features  of  labour  the  same,  but 
injinite  diversity  in  the  details. — The  general 
features  of  labour  are  the  same  in  all 
cases,  but  there  is  an  infinite  diversity  in 
the  details.     Sometimes  it  is  complicated 
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with  irregularities  and  dangers;  it  is  al- 
ways attended  with  more  or  less  of  suft'er- 
ing;  if  the  patient  be  conscious.  The 
process  varies  very  much  in  duration  in 
different  women,  and  in  the  same  wo- 
man in  dilferent  pregnancies.  The  pain 
suffered  also  diflers  much  in  different 
women,  and  in  the  same  woman  at  dif- 
ferent labours.  Sometimes  it  is  according 
to  the  strength  of  tlie  uterine  contractions ; 
sometimes  according  to  the  resistance  of- 
fered to  the  child  in  passing ;  but  frequently 
it  depends  upon  the  degree  of  irritability, 
or  sensibility,  jiossessed  by  the  uterus  itself. 
There  is  no  (juestion  but  that  the  uterus  of 
some  women  is  much  more  sensitive  than 
that  of  others ;  and  we  may  believe  that 
the  uterus  of  the  same  woman  is  much 
more  sensitive  at  one  time  than  at  another. 

Uterus  of  iiiferior  atiimals  less  sensitive  than 
in  the  human  species. — We  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  uterus  of  the  inferior 
animals  is  not  nearly  so  sensitive  as  the 
uterus  of  the  human  s])eeies;  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  we  suppose  the  process  of 
jjarturitioii  in  quadrupeds  is  not  attended 
with  so  much  painful  sensation  as  the 
same  series  of  ojwrations  in  the  human 
subject. 

Sijmptoms. — The  symptoms  of  labour 
may  he  classed  under  two  heads — those 
which  are  indicative  of  the  api)roacliing 
crisis, — and  those  which  indicate  that  the 
process  has  actually  commenced. 

Sqmptoms  of  approaching  lalwur.  —  The 
symptoms  indicative  of  approaching  la- 
bour are  the  following  :— first,  a  subsidence 
in  the  uterine  tumor;  secondly,  an  in- 
creased moisture  and  laxity  of  the  vagina 
and  external  organs ;  thirdly,  a  peculiar 
degree  of  mental  anxiety.  I  have  alrca<ly 
mentioned,  that,  at  ab<jut  eight  months 
and  a  half  of  utero- gestation,  the  womb 
has  acquired — perhaps  not  its  largest  si/e 
— but  its  greatest  height  in  the  person; 
that  its  fundus  has  then  pretty  nearly 
reached  to  the  ensiforra  cartilage:  hut  at 
the  expiration  of  nine  months  it  has  gene- 
rally sunk  back  to  the  situaticm  which  it 
occupied  at  the  end  of  eight:  so  that  its 
fundus  may  i)e  felt  half  way  between  the 
ensiforni  cartilage  and  the  umbilicus. 
This  diminution  in  the  volume  of  the 
uterus  occurs  sometimes  suddenly,  during 
the  course  of  one  night,  so  that  the  ])atient 
is  surprised  to  find  herself,  ou  rising,  so 
much  less  than  she  was  the  day  preceding: 
but  more  fretjucntly  it  is  gnidiial,  almost 
impercei)tiblc  from  day  to  day,  yet  sulli- 
ciently  obvious  after  the  lapse  of  several. 
It  is  partly  proiluced  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  uterine  structure  itself,  and 
partly  by  the  subsidence  of  the  organ 
somewhat  within  the  cavity  of  the  jtelvis. 
It  is  a  very  good  symptom — because  it 
shews  us,  both  that  the  labour  is  disposed 


to  come  on  in  a  natural  way,  and  also — 
especially  is  this  knowledge  valuable  in  a 
first  ])regnaney  — that  the  woman  has  a 
tolerably  roomy  pelvis, sufficiently  large  to 
admit  the  head  to  pass  through  the  brim; 
for,  if  the  head  will  enter  the  brim, 
covered  by  the  cervix  uteri,  it  will  most 
probably  descend  through  it  when  the  os 
uteri  is  dilated.  It  is  a  remark  constantly 
made  by  women  when  they  are  prejiaring 
for  their  confinement,  that  they  are  both 
smaller  in  size  and  feel  lighter  and  more 
active  in  their  persons  than  they  had  done 
before  for  some  weeks.  They  then  ex- 
pect the  speedy  approach  of  active  labour. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  an  universal 
occurrence,  and  especially  it  is  not  ob- 
served in  cases  where  there  is  a  small  pel- 
vis ;  since  the  head  is  then  kept  above  the 
brim,  and  the  subsidence  of  the  uterus 
consequently  cannot  take  place. 

The  second  indication  of  approaching 
labour  is  increased  moisture,  relaxation 
and  distensibility  of  the  vagina  and  the 
external  organs.  This  is  verj  apjjarent, 
not  only  in  the  human  female,  but  in  the 
brute  creation.  It  is  very  usual,  and  it 
also  is  a  good  symptom  ;  because  it  shews 
that  there  is  a  disposition  in  the  passages 
to  relax,  as  well  as  in  the  uterus  to  eon- 
tract.  It  is  dependent  upon  a  natural 
law.  \\e  are  told  by  some,  that  dilata- 
tion under  lal)our  is  entirely  a  mechanical 
act — that  as  the  uterus  contracts  it  propels 
the  head  first  through  the  os  uteri,  by  di- 
lating it  mechanically,  then  through  the 
vagina,  and  lastly  through  the  external 
l)arts,  l)y  the  same  forcible  distention.  It 
is  evident,  from  the  structure  of  the  or- 
gans,  that  a  mechanical  dilatation  never 
could  take  place  to  such  an  extent,  unless 
a  corresponding  disposition  to  relax  were 
given  them  at  the  same  time ;  and  there- 
f<ire  we  must  consider  the  dilatation  of  the 
passages  not  entirely  dependent  on  mecha- 
nical distention  ;  but  that  it  is  partly  to  be 
referred  to  a  law  of  nature  which  induces 
them  to  become  relaxed  and  .softened,  when 
the  uterus  commences  acting. 

The  third  indication  of  approaching  la- 
bour is  drawn  from  the  stale  of  the  mind. 

We  often  observe,  that,  many  days  be- 
fore any  painful  sensation  is  experienced, 
there  is  a  degree  of  fidgetiness,  or  anxiety 
for  the  result  of  the  labour.  This  is  more 
strikingly  marked  in  the  brute  creation 
than  in  the  human  subject.  A  woman 
has  reason  to  sustain  and  guide  her;  she  is 
stronifly  impressed  with  reliance  upon  a 
Supreme  Power;  she  has  the  (qiportnnity 
of  calling  to  her  aid  the  .soothing  comforts 
of  religion  ;  — but  the  brute  does  not  |)os. 
sess  any  of  these  advantaije^.  In  our  com- 
mon domestic  animals— the  bilili,  the  tat, 
and  other."!,  whom  we  caa  watch  narrowly 
previously   to  the  c<imracnceminl  of  par- 
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turition — we  observe  that  a  day  or  two 
before  the  process  actually  begins,  they  ap- 
pear in  great  distress  :  their  ci-ies  are  evi- 
dently not  those  of  pain,  but  (if  we  may 
allow  it  them)  of  anxiety ;  and  they  busy 
themselves  in  preparing  a  bed  to  which 
they  may  retire  when  their  time  comes. 
The  same  mental  distress  may  be  observed 
in  the  human  female,  modified  and  con- 
trolled by  reason,  fortitude,  and  religion. 

Symptums  of  labour  havino:  commenced,  and 
corresponding  treatment. — Those  symptoms 
which  are  indicative  of  labour  having  ac- 
tually commenced,  are;  first,  painful  sen- 
sations ;  secondly,  a  coloured  discharge 
from  the  vagina ;  thirdly,  rigors,  or  tre- 
mors without  any  sensation  of  cold; 
fourthly,  nausea  and  vomiting;  fifthly, 
irritability  of  the  bladder  ;  and,  sixthly, 
of  the  rectum.  We  shall  speak  of  these 
symi)toms  in  the  inverted  order,  because 
I  shall  liave  more  to  say  upon  those  to 
which  I  first  alluded. 

The  fre(iucnt  inclination  to  pass  the 
urine  and  fa?ces,  consequent  on  irritability 
of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  arises  from  the 
contiguity  existing  between  these  organs 
and  the  os  uteri ;  and  the  sympathy 
through  which  they  relatively  affect  each 
other:  they  are  most  usual  symptoms  of 
commencing  labour,  and  depend  on  the 
process  of  dilatation  going  on  in  the  os 
uteri.  It  is  on  account  of  this  frequent 
inclination  to  pass  urine  or  ffeces,  that  I 
shall  hereafter  recommend  you  not  to  re- 
main constantly  in  the  room  of  a  patient 
during  the  first  stage  of  labour.  A  desire 
to  evacuate  the  bladder  will  occur, perhaps, 
every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  although 
tliere  be  scarcely  any  fluid  in  it.  Medi- 
cines are  of  no  avail  under  this  species  of 
strangury;  but  the  feeling  usually  disap- 
pears as  soon  as  the  dilatation  of  the  os 
uteri  is  pretty  well  completed;  so  that  be- 
fore the  second  stage  commences,  we  have 
generally  got  rid  of  it.  The  same  remarks 
may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  tenesmus. 
This  symptom  is  more  distressing  than  the 
irritation  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and 
it  may  sometimes  be  relieved  by  an  injec- 
ticm  :  a  little  warm  gruel  thrown  into  the 
rectum  will  frequently  remove  it.  If  the 
patient  be  suffering  much  annoyance  from 
it,  and  the  labour  is  going  on  but  slowly, 
a  few  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to 
it  with  advantage. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  very  frequently, — 
indeed,  almost  always, — attend  the  dila- 
tation of  the  OS  uteri,  in  consequence  of  the 
remote  sympathy  existing  between  the 
two  organs.  Sickness  at  the  commence- 
moit  of  labour  is  generally  hailed  by  the 
patient  and  her  attendants  as  a  good  symp- 
tom. It  is  a  common  observation  in  a 
lying-in  room,  that  "  a  sick  labour  is  a  safe 
labour."     Such  remarks  as  these  I  shall 


sometimes  repeat  to  you.  because  most 
popular  sayings  are  founded  not  merely  on 
prejudices,  but  on  observation  and  experi- 
ence. Medical  men  have  an  opportunity 
of  observing  constantly  that  vomiting  is 
connected  with  dilatation  taking  place  in 
the  mouth  of  the  womb.  We  shall  often 
find  that  the  os  uteri  is  rigid  at  the  com- 
mencement of  labour; — that  it  has  little 
disposition  to  dilate,  or  become  softened; 
— that  this  state  will  continue  for  hours; 
— and  that  labour  has  scarcely  progressed 
at  all,  even  although  the  pains  may  be 
tolerably  strong.  Under  such  a  case,  a 
sudden  attack  of  vomiting  occurs,  not  to  b^ 
accounted  for  from  any  external  cause; 
and  on  making  an  examination  after  it, 
the  probability  is,  that  we  find  the  os  uteri 
in  a  changed  condition — that  it  has  be- 
come relaxed,  softened,  and  is  dilated  ;  so 
that  we  cannot  but  connect  these  two  cir- 
cumstances together,  as  cause  and  effect. 
Hence  vomiting  has  been  looked  upon  as  a 
good  symptom;  and  it  has  even  been  re- 
commended, in  cases  of  lingering  labour, 
produced  by  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri,  to  give 
emetics  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  sick- 
ness of  the  stomach,  under  the  impression 
that  the  act  of  vomiting  itself  was  the  cuvse 
of  relaxation  taking  place  in  the  os  uteri. 
It  is  not  the  cause  but  the  efj'ect  of  tliat  re- 
laxation ;  so  that  the  exhibition  of  eineties 
under  labour,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
ai'tificial  vomiting,  does  not  produce  that 
good  which  was  anticipated  from  them ;  and 
they  are  now  never  had  recourse  to  with 
this  view.  The  matter  which  is  ejected 
under  this  vomiting  is  merely  what  the 
patient  has  lately  taken  into  the  stomach, 
mixed  with  the  secretions  of  that  orgaft, 
and  perhaps  a  small  quantity  of  bile.  The 
effort  itself  is  notattended  with  much  strain- 
ing; it  is  only  inconvenient,  not  painful.  It 
seldom  lasts  any  considerable  time  :  there 
are  a  few  attempts  at  vomiting,  and  then 
it  ceases;  but  sometimes  it  will  continue, 
distressing  and  annoying  the  patient  for 
hours.  In  the  latter  case,  it  may  perhaps 
be  dependent  on  some  deranged  state  of  the 
stomach  itself,  or  some  other  cause  beyond 
the  mere  relaxation  of  the  os  uteri.  Under 
such  a  state  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  an 
eflervescing  draught,  with  five  or  six  drops 
of  tine,  opii ;  but  generally  speaking  it  is 
not  to  be  interfered  with.  Sometimes, 
however,  we  find,  after  the  stomach  is 
emptied  of  its  contents,  the  same  anti- 
peristaltic action  continues,  and  then  there 
is  pain  attendant  upon  the  effort.  In  such 
a  case,  a  little  warm  diluent  may  be  given, 
that  the  stomach  may  contain  something 
on  which  to  act.  I  have  said  that  vomit- 
ing at  the  commencement  of  labour  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  good  symptom  rather  than 
otherwise; — as  indicative  of  the  process 
of  labour  going  on  in  a  natural  manner : 
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but  we  must  discriminate  this  kind  of 
vomiting  from  that  whicli  takes  place  under 
limbering  labour,  lona:  after  the  first  staa^c 
has  terminated,  produced  by  exhaustion  of 
the  system,  and  one  of  the  very  worst  signs 
we  can  observe.  There  is  no  likelihood 
that  we  shall  mistake  the  one  kind  of 
vomiting  for  the  other;  —this  appears  early 
in  labour,  the  other  after  the  patient  has 
been  in  pain  many  hours ; — aeeomjiany- 
ing  the  one  there  are  no  symptoms  of  ex- 
haustion :  the  woman  is  in  good  spirits, 
the  i)ulse  is  good,  the  countenance  natural ; 
in  the  other  there  are  prosjressive  symptoms 
of  great  distress,  which  I  shall  hereafter 
enumerate.  The  matter  ejected  from  the 
stomach  would  also  guide  us,  if  we  were  in 
doubt : — in  the  tirst  kind  it  is  merely,  as  I 
have  said,  what  the  patient  has  taken  as 
food,  mixed  with  the  natural  secretions ; 
when  it  is  the  eiVect  of  exhaustion,  it  is  a 
deranged  secretion,  (which  is  sometimes 
fonned  in  large  quantities,)  and  in  the 
worst  eases  it  is  ftrtid,  dark  in  colour,  of  a 
greenish  east,  or  like  the  matter  vomited  in 
the  last  stage  of  ty])hus  fever,  possessing 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  cofl'ee  grounds. 

Another  symptom  frequently  accom- 
panying the  commencement  of  labour 
is  the  occurrence  of  shi\erings,  or  tremors 
unattended  with  any  sensation  of  cold. 
This  also  is  dependent  on  the  ojiening  of 
the  OS  uteri.  These  rigors  are  seldom  dis- 
tressing; the  j)atient  pays  but  little  regard 
to  them; — she  i)erha])s  ieels  a  little  chilly, 
or  shivers  in  a  trifling  dcg'ee,  and  she 
may  experience  many  cold  fits  ;  but  when 
the  OS  uteri  is  opened  they  disappear. 
They  are  neither  connected  with  any  irre- 
gular arterial  action,  nor  with  pain  in  the 
iu'ad,  nor  any  other  bad  symi)t<un.  Some- 
times, indeed,  they  are  sutiiciently  intense 
to  shake  the  bed  on  which  the  i)atient 
lies,  and  cause  the  teeth  to  chatter,  as  if 
she  were  in  the  Cold  stage  of  an  ague  fit; 
and  although  she  i'omj>hiins  of  feeling  cold, 
the  surface  may  be  warm,  and  j)erha]>s 
warmer  than  natural.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  use  any  other  means  than  to  add 
an  extra  covering  to  her  jicrson,  and  ex- 
iiibit  any  warm  diluent  that  she  fancies. 
This  sim]de  shivering  must  bediscriuiiuat- 
ed  froMi  that  slati'  in  wliicli  tiie  fniine  is 
viidcntly  agitated,  and  which  is  asi)eeics  of 
convulsious,  attended  by  syu»|)ton)s  here- 
after to  be  s]»ecified,  of  tlic  most  dangerous 
character. 

The  next  symptom  claiming  our  atten- 
tion is  technically  termed, in  the  language 
of  the  lying'in  room,  the  fheir.  It  consists 
of  a  tlischarge  from  the  vagina,  of  a  glairy 
character,  tinged  with  blood.  It  is  formed 
of  an  increased  secretion  from  the  vaginal 
Kurfaer,  niixrd  with  the  uelatiuous  mu- 
cus which  had  ]iri\ioiisly  Idoeked  up  the 
cervix  uteri,  luid  whiih   is  alhiwid  to  es- 


cape when  the  os  uteri  opens ;  and  of  bloixl 
poured  out  from  those  small  vessels  of  the 
OS  and  cervix  uteri  which  l)re^  io'isiv  ran 
into  the  decidu(Uis  meml)rane,  and  which 
are  rendered  patulous  by  the  separation  of 
the  membrane  on  the  dilatat  ion  of  the  mouth 
of  the  womb.  This  is,  perhajis,  of  all  that  I 
have  mentioned,  the  most  j)ositive  symjttom 
of  labour  having  commenced.  When  this 
shew  takes  place  at  the  full  i)eriod,ornear 
it,  and  especially  if  it  be  attended  with 
periodical  pains,  we  may  be  almost  cer- 
tain, even  before  we  make  anexaminatiou, 
that  labour  has  actually  begun.  It  is  even 
a  stronger  symi)ti)m  than  jiain  itself  alone, 
because  the  jiains  may  not  arise  from  ute. 
rine  action,  but  may  be  situated  in  other 
organs.  One  of  the  first  ((uestions  to  be 
asked  when  you  enter  the  lying-in  room  — 
and  I  would  recommend  that  the  incjuiry 
be  addressed  to  the  nurse  rather  than  the 
patient — is  w  hether  there  be  any  "  shew." 
Although  it  is  not  an  elegant  term,  itis 
better  to  use  this— which  is  well  under 
stood — than  to  adopt  a  more  scientific 
mode  of  expressing  oneself. 

The  last  symptom  is  pain — ;  ain  in  the 
nterus,  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the 
uterine  fibres,  and  referred  from  the  uterine 
region  to  the  loins,  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
sacrum,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  thighs. 
Labour-i)ainis  merely  theexternal  evidence 
of  uterine  contraction;  and  the  two  j)hrascs 
are  synonymously  used  by  all  teachers  and 
writers  on  midwifery  :  so  that  w liencver  I 
may  hai)i)en  to  say  that  the  pains  were 
strong  (H"  feeble,  frei|uent  or  otherwise,  I 
beg  you  will  understand  that  I  intend  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  state  of  uterine 
action.  The  sensation  of  pain  is  occa- 
sioned as  well  by  the  resistance  oflercd  to 
the  jiarietes  of  the  uterus,  by  the  uterine 
contents  during  contraction,  as  by  the 
pressure  of  some  jiart  of  the  ovum  against 
the  OS  uteri  and  vagina  under  the  process 
of  dilatation.  These  contractions  arc 
jieriodical ;  when  the  uterus  is  inactive, 
there  is  neither  any  pressure  against  the 
contents,  nor  any  forcing  through  the  os 
uteri;  aiul  the  jtainful  stnsatious  arc  sits- 
pen<le(l.  (icnerally  speaking,  the  stronger 
the  uterus  acts  the  greater  is  the  ])ain. 
In  some  women, painful  sensations  accom- 
pany the  very  first  commencenu-nt  of  dila- 
tation, before  the  os  uteri  has  attaiiu-d  a 
size  suflitient  to  admit  the  jioiut  of  the 
finger;  in  others  the  os  uteri  lias  ae<|nired 
a  coiisideralde  diameter  bjfore  aiiv  pain  is 
experienced;  so  that  the  lai)our  lias  made 
irreat  j)rogress  unobserved  and  unnoticed. 
We  often  hear  of  women  being  dc- 
livered  with  three  or  f(uir  pains.  ^Vc 
«annot  sui)pose  that  the  whole  process 
of  dilatation  iiinl  expulsinu  has  been  ef- 
feetcd  b\  these  few  eoiitrai  li"Us  :  it  is  not 
rcasonaiile  ti>  believe  it  ;    and  we  know  li» 
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the  contrary  by  our  examinations.  But 
the  case  is  explained  by  tlie  process  of 
dilatation  having  been  accomplished  with- 
out any  sensation  of  pain,  and  by  the  ex- 
pulsive eflbits  alone  having  been  attended 
%yith  sufleiing. 

Uterine  action,  and  tlierefore  labour 
pains,  may  be  suspended  or  removed  by 
many  causes :  sedative  medicines,  taken 
into  the  mouth,  injected  into  the  rectum, 
or  rubbed  upon  the  surface  of  difl'erent 
parts  of  the  body,  will  usually  abate 
uterine  contraction  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  Passions  and  emotions  of  the 
mind  will  also  produce  the  same  effect : 
thus  fright,  and  sudden  surprise, — even  so 
trifling  a  circumstance  as  a  stranger  enter- 
ing the  room,  when  the  patient  expected 
her  own  attendant, — has  been  known  to 
put  a  stop  to  labour,  even  in  the  midst  of 
its  most  active  operations,  and  to  suspend 
it  for  many  hours ;  as  I  myself  have  had 
opportunities  of  observing.  For  this  rea- 
son we  are  very  careful  to  prevent  a  woman 
in  labour  becoming  suddenly  acquainted 
with  any  news  which  are  likely  to  shock 
her.  The  impression  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem might  produce  such  an  effect  as  to 
arrest  labour  for  some  time,  or  perhaps 
even  put  a  stop  to  the  process  entirely ;  so 
that  we  may  be  compelled  eventually  to 
have  TCco'arse  to  artificial  means  for  ac- 
complishing delivery. 

Uterine  pains  are  not  constant,  but  in- 
termit with  inteiTals  of  ease:  more  scien- 
titjeally,  we  might  say  that  contractions  al- 
ternate with  relaxations.  In  the  com- 
mencement there  is  merely  a  sensation  of 
uneasiness;  and  when  the  active  pains 
iirst  begin,  they  are  short,  weak,  infre- 
quent, and  occur  at  long  intervals;  by  de- 
grees they  become  more  frequent,  longer, 
and  stronger ;  till,  towards  the  end  of  la- 
bour, there  is  one  continued  effort  at  ex- 
j)ulsion,  lasting  perhaps  for  many  mi- 
nutes uninterruptedly.  The  contriMions 
of  the  uterus  are  attended  with  difl'erent 
sensations,  as  also  a  different  kind  of  ex- 
pression of  pain  at  the  different  periods  of 
labour ;  so  that  a  man  much  accustomed 
to  obstetrical  practice  can  probably  tell, 
on  first  entering  the  lying-in  room,  how  far 
the  labour  has  advanced,  without  making 
any  inquiry  verbally  or  any  manual  ex 
amiuation,  but  simply  by  noticing  the  ex- 
pression of  suffering  which  attends  each 
uterine  contraction.  These  pains,  then, 
which  are  dependent  and  attendant  upon 
dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  are  described  by 
the  woman  as  being  of  a  grinding  or  cut- 
ting character.  They  are  attended  by  a 
moaning  noise ;  if  the  patient  be  walking 
about  the  room  she  will  rest  on  her  atten- 
dant's arm,  bend  herself  a  little  forward, 
stop  for  a  minute  or  two,  make  a  slight 
grumbling  noise,  and  then  resume  her  ex- 


ercise :  or  if  she  be  sitting  in  a  chair,  she 
will  shrink  into  a  smaller  compass,  as  it 
were  ;  press  the  elbows  of  the  chair  with 
some  degree  of  force ;  and  then  gradually 
stretch  herself  out  again.  ^Ve  know,  then, 
(even  if  the  patient  makes  no  noise,)  how 
often  the  contractions  occur,  by  observing 
these  indications  of  pain.  Such  are  the 
"grinding"  pains  of  labour :  they  are  at- 
tended with  a  moaning,  hollow,  grumbling, 
seldom  an  acute  tone.  When  dilatation, 
however,  has  gone  on  to  such  an  extent  as 
that  the  contents  of  the  gravid  uterus  are 
propelled  somewhat  through  the  passages — 
pressing  down  into  the  vagina  or  upon  the 
perineum  —the  pains  are  of  a.  farcing  cha- 
racter, and  the  expression  attending  them 
is  very  different  from  what  I  have  just  de 
scribed.  Under  these  forcing  pains  the 
breath  is  held  in — there  is,  perhaps,  no  cry 
made  at  all — no  sound  uttered ;  the  pa- 
tient bears  down  and  strains  as  though 
she  were  passing  hardened  fjeces.  If  any 
audible  expression  of  suffering  escapes  her, 
it  is  of  an  acute  kind;  and  just  when  the 
child's  head  is  resting  on  the  perineum, 
distending  the  external  parts,  and  is  about 
to  emerge,  there  is  usually  a  loud  shriek — 
a  kind  of  wild  cry.  I  have  many  times 
known  that  the  child  has  been  passing 
into  the  world  before  I  entered  the  room, 
by  hearing  this  peculiar  shriek,  which  is 
usually  uttered  immediately  on  its  expul- 
sion. 

SPrRIOUS  PAINS. 

The  presence  of  pain,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways symptomatic  of  labour  having  com- 
menced ;  for  towards  the  end  of  gestation, 
women  are  subject  to  pains  in  the  loins 
and  bowels,  simulating  true  labour  pains 
in  many  points,  but  not  connected  in  any 
way  with  uterine  action :  hence  they  are 
called  spurious,  or  false  pai7is.  Sometimes 
they  are  confined  in  their  situation,  at 
others  they  are  erratic;  sometimes  they  re- 
turn at  tolerably  certain  intervals  ;  more 
frequently  they  are  very  in'egular  in  their 
recurrence.  They  are  often  connected 
with  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  sometimes 
attended  with  involuntary  spasms  of  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  caus- 
ing the  woman  to  bear  down,  and  believe 
herself  in  labour.  Occasionally,  also,  a 
copious  watery  secretion  from  the  glands 
of  the  OS  uteri  occurs,  so  as  to  give  an  idea 
that  the  membranes  of  the  ovum  hare 
broken ;  at  other  times  an  involuntary 
gush  of  urine  takes  place  imder  the  pains, 
which  has  frequently  been  mistaken  also 
for  the  rupture  of  the  membranes.  If  it 
be  the  urine  that  passes  it  may  easily  be 
distinguished  by  the  odour.  False  pains 
generally  come  on  at  night.  Some- 
times they  will  annoy  the  patient  for 
weeks  before  the  termination  of  gestation  ; 
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at  others  they  appear  a  few  hours  only  be- 
fore true  labour.  Tbcy  are  very  distrcss- 
ingr,  and  will  frequently  prevent  the  pa- 
tient obtaining  any  refreshing  sleep  for 
weeks  together. 

Causes. — Both  the  seat  and  causes  of 
false  pains  are  ver\'  various.  They  may 
be  situated  in  any  of  the  pelvic  or  abdomi- 
nal viscera;  — in  any  of  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  trunk; — but  are  usually 
dependent  on  irregularity  in  the  action  of 
the  intestines.  Thus  organic  disea.se  of 
the  kidneys  and  bladder  particularly,  is 
likely  to  induce  a  kind  of  false  jiain.  Pro- 
lapsus of  the  bladder  before  the  cervix 
uteri,  also  is  one,  though  an  unusual 
cause  of  the  same  distress.  It  occurred  to 
me,  a  very  few  days  since,  to  see  a  ca.se  in 
which  a  prolapsed  bladder  had  produced 
paroxysms  of  suffering  vcrv"  similar  to  the 
pains  of  labour.  The  patient  believed  her- 
self to  have  been  in  labour  for  two  days, 
and  her  medical  attendant  could  not  per- 
suade her  ti»  the  contrary.  I  found  she 
was  not  advanced  quite  to  her  full  time, 
but  was  lying  on  the  bed  in  the  usual  po- 
sition, as  though  she  was  in  labour,  appa- 
rently in  much  sufl'ering,  and  using  consi- 
derable voluntary  efl'orts.  I  immediately 
detected  the  pelvic  cavity  filled  with  the 
partially  distended  ])ladifcr,  and  the  os 
uteri  perfectly  undilated  at  the  brim.  The 
introducticui  of  the  catheter  relieved  the 
pain,  and  I  have  no  expectation  that  la- 
bour will  come  on  for  many  days. 

A  more  frequent  cause  is  spasm  of  the 
iliacus  internus,  pso.-p,  abdominal  muscles, 
or  those  of  the  back,  consc«juent  on  fa- 
tigue, too  long  a  walk,  or  over  exertion  of 
any  kind.  But  the  most  freciuent  of  all  is 
irritation  in  the  bowels,  or  some  irregula- 
rity in  the  action  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
Thus  an  attack  of  diarrha*a,  flatulence 
consequent  on  dyspepsia,  or  more  cfimmon- 
ly  still,  costiveness,  may  all  produce 
ajjasms  of  the  muscular  coat,  that  may  be 
mistaken  for  parturient  throes. 

Diiignosis.  —  It  is  only  in  sensation  that 
s])urious  pains  bear  any  affinity  to  those  of 
parturition  ;  they  differ  in  their  seat,  in 
the  irregularity  of  their  return  and  dura- 
tion, and  in  their  intensity  not  jirogres- 
sively  increasing.  Moreover,  they  are  sel- 
dom attended  by  any  of  the  other  symp- 
toms just  enumerated.  False  pains,  then, 
may  be  distinguished  by  their  situation: 
instead  of  being  in  the  back  and  loins,  the 
painful  sensation  will  pcrhajjs  be  referred  to 
high  up  between  the  shoulders,  or  to  one 
side  or  theother:  by  theirshiftingtheir|)osi- 
tion  ; — they  are  not  constant  in  their  situa- 
tion, but  generally  erratic.  I'articularly 
they  may  be  known  by  the  length  of  their 
duration,  and  their  irregular  returns.  'FMnis 
true  pairf^,  at  the  commencement  of  la- 
bour, arc  short  and  weak,  the  iutenraU  be- 


tween them  long;  and  they  increase  in  fre- 
quency and  intensity  as  labour  advances  : 
false  pains,  on  the  contrary,  observe  no  re- 
gularity with  regard  to  "their  return,  or 
their  becoming  more  frequent  or  severe. 
But  the  best  criterion  by  which  we  can 
distinguish  true  from  false  pains,  is  an  ex- 
amination of  the  uterus  externally,  through 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen;  and  inter- 
nally per  vtigiitani.  If  the  pains  be  those  of 
uterine  contraction,  when  we  place  our 
hand  upon  the  abdomen  and  make  some 
slight  pressure,  we  shall  find  that  the  ute- 
rine stnicture  becomes  harder,  firmer, 
denser,  and  smaller,  with  each  pain,  until 
it  arrives  at  its  acme;  we  then  ohserve  it 
becoming  softer  and  more  flaccid,  until  it 
has  acquired  the  same  feel  that  it  jxissess- 
ed  when  we  first  put  our  hand  on  the  ab- 
domen. Whenever,  then,  we  feel  the  ute- 
rus becoming  harder  as  the  j)atient  c»>m- 
plains  of  the  pain  increasins;-,  we  may 
believe  that  pain  is  produced  by  contrac- 
tion of  the  uterine  structure  iL«elf.  But  it 
is  not  in  every  case  when  the  abdomen  be- 
comes harder  under  pain,  that  uterine  con- 
traction is  the  cause  ;  for  it  not  unfre<iuent 
ly  happens  that  sjia<m  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  produces  the  change;  and  under 
such  irregularity  in  the  action  of  their  fibres 
there  is  communicated  to  the  hand  a  de- 
ce])tive  feeling  of  progressively  increasing 
hardness,  as  if  it  were  the  utenis  contmet- 
ing.  \Vhen  the  muscles  contract  and  em- 
brace the  uterus  closely,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  discriminate  between  the 
feeling  produced  by  the  action  of  their 
fibres,  and  that  caused  by  the  contraction 
of  the  uterus  itself;  so  that  we  are  very 
liable  to  be  mistaken.  But  on  examining 
]>er  luginam  there  can  be  no  mistake.  When 
we  make  an  internal  examination,  if  we 
find  the  os  uteri  ojH-n,  say  to  the  diameter 
of  a  sixpence, — just  sufficient  to  admit  the 
finger  freely;  if  we  find  that,  with  eacfi 
j)ain,  the  disc  of  the  os  uteri  becomes 
stretchi<l  like  a  cord  around  the  mem- 
branes, whicli  are  jirotruded  tl)rough  it ;  if 
we  find  that  the  protruded  membranes  be- 
come tense  \vith  each  pain,  and  flaccid 
when  the  pain  goes  nfl";  and  that  then  the 
OS  uteri  also  regains  its  original  fiuecidity, 
we  are  quite  sure  that  this  alteration  is  pro- 
«luced  by  a  ]>ropulsion  of  the  uterine  con- 
tents ;  and  that  can  (Uily  f)e  effwted  by  the 
c<uitraction  of  the  uterine  structure;  so 
that  such  i>ains  are  certainly  those  of  la- 
bour. But  if, (ui  the  contrary,  we  find  the 
OS  u'eri  clo.se — that  there  is  no  attcuijit  at 
dilatation  — no  ]>ossibility  of  intrciducing 
the  finger  at  all,  and  yet  the  patient  is 
complaining  of  violent  pain,  and  using 
bearing  down  efforts,  we  are  quite  sure  that 
the  suffering  she  cndun-i  docs  not  arise  en- 
tirely—if  ut  all — fnuu  uterine  action.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  the  os  uteri  may 
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be  opened  to  a  slic;ht  extent ;  and  very 
likely  we  may  be  able  to  feel  the  head  of 
the  child  presenting ;  and  yet  the  pains 
may  be  spnrious  — active  labour  may  not 
have  come  on.  How  can  we  discriminate 
this  state?  By  feeling  whether  with 
each  paroxysm  the  disc  of  the  os  uteri  be- 
comes tense,  and  during  the  acme  of  pain 
whether  the  membranes  protrude.  If  there 
be  no  change  in  the  os  uteri,  even  although 
it  will  easily  admit  the  point  of  a  linger, 
and  if  there  be  no  propulsion  of  the  mem- 
branous bag  when  the  pain  is  urgent,  that 
pain  is  certainly  not  the  result  of  uterine 
action, 

I  recommend  you, whenever  you  have  any 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pains,  to 
make  these  examinaticms,  first  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  then  of  the  os  uteri.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  bj'  merely  laying  the  hand  on  the 
uterus,  you  may  be  assiu'ed  that  it  is  not 
uterine  pain  ;  but  if  you  are  still  not  satis- 
fied, it  is  right  gently  and  delicately  to  in- 
sist on  making  an  internal  examination. 
The  patient  may  object  to  this  examina- 
tion being  made  so  early,  but  the  informa- 
tion Ve  gain  by  this  simple  proceeding  is 
so  useful,  may  save  so  much  anxiety  and 
distress,  and  so  materially  regulates  our 
practice,  that  if  deemed  actually  necessary 
the  point  should  never  be  given  up.  Many 
a  day  and  night  has  been  spent  in  anxious 
watching  over  a  patient,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  practitioner,  to  the 
destruction  of  his  rest  and  health,  and  per- 
haps to  the  loss  of  his  professional  charac- 
ter, when  there  was  not  the  slightest  neces- 
sity for  such  close  attendance ;  simply 
because  the  patient  would  not  acquiesce 
in  the  necessary  examination. 

Tiealment. —  Since  spurious  pains  are  so 
distressing,  since  they  are  producing  no 
good,  and  since  they  may  so  undermine 
the  patient's  powers  that  she  may  not  have 
sti'ength  enough  left  to  go  through  the 
fatigue  of  labour,  it  is  our  duty,  if  possi- 
ble, to  remove  them  ;  and  we  shall  find  the 
best  treatment  to  be  rest  in  that  posture 
most  easy  to  the  patient,  acting  pretty 
freely  on  the  bowels,  and  the  exhibition  of 
opiates,  either  by  the  mouth  or  by  injec- 
tion. If  there  be  a  loaded  state  of  the 
bowels,  as  is  most  usually  the  case,  opium 
in  the  first  instance  will  do  more  harm 
than  good;  but  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  that  drug  is  highly  useful. 
We  may  also  have  recourse  to  opiate  lini- 
mentsoo!  libitum,  applied  to  the  back,  thighs, 
abdomen,  or  any  other  part  which  is  the 
seat  of  pain.  In  plethoric  habits,  or  if 
there  be  present  symptoms  of  inflammatory 
action,  it  may  be  right  to  take  blood  from 
the  arm  ;  but,  as  a  general  principle,  bleed- 
ing will  not  produce  permanent  relief. 
Spurious  pains  in  first  pregnancies  arc 
often  i)rodiiLed  by  rigidity  in  the  abdomi- 


nal muscles,  which  do  not  distend  as  they 
onght,  to  allow  the  uterus  to  grow.  The 
best  means  of  relief  will  be  finmd  in  gentle 
friction  with  some  em«vllient  application. 
We  must  beware,  however,  of  letting  this 
practice  be  carried  beyond  a  certain  limit ; 
for  we  may  perhaps  excite  uterine  action. 
I  knew  an  instance  where  a  lady,  married 
between  30  and  40,  became  pregnant, 
and  the  abdominal  muscles  were  exceed- 
ingly rigid,  so  that  she  had  scarcely  any 
sleep  after  she  was  six  months  advanced  in 
pregnancy.  The  pain  was  always  relieved 
by  her  abdomen  being  rubbed,  and  her 
husband  sat  up  half  the  night  applying  an 
emollient  liniment.  The  consequence  was 
he  rubbed  the  child  into  the  world  ;  for  she 
went  into  labour  at  six  months  and  three 
weeks.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  premature  birth  was  induced  by 
the  constant  friction  had  recourse  to  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  pain. 


AN  EXPOSITION 

OF  THE 

NATURAL  SYSTEM  of  the  NERVES, 

According  to  the  Discoveries  of 
Sir  Charles  Bell, 


[In  order  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  com- 
plete account  of  Sir  C.  Bell's  views  of  the 
Nervous  System,  we  have  thought  it  de- 
sirable to  follow  up  the  observations  made 
by  himself,  in  the  lectures  in  our  two  pre- 
ceding numbers,  by  the  following  lucid 
extracts  from  his  "  Anatomj'  and  Physio- 
logy of  the  Human  Body."— Ed.  Gaz.] 

The  nerves  of  the  human  body  are,  be- 
side the  nerves  of  vision,  smell,  and  hear- 
ing, four  systems  combined  into  a  whole. 
Nerves  entirely  different  in  function  extend 
through  the  frame ;  those  of  sensation  ; 
those  of  voluntary'  motion ;  those  of  res- 
piratory motion;  and,  lastly, nerves  which, 
from  their  being  deficient  in  the  qualities 
that  distinguish  the  three  others,  seem  to 
unite  the  body  into  a  whole,  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  nutrition, 
growth,  and  decay,  and  whatever  is  directly 
necessary  to  animal  existence. 

These  nerves  are  sometimes  separate ; 
sometimes  bound  together;  but  they  do 
not,  in  any  case,  interfere  with  or  partake 
of  each  other's  influence. 

If  we  take  up  a  nerve  to  examine  it,  we 
find  that  it  consists  of  distinct  filaments ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  these  filaments  to 
distinguish  them  from  each  other,  or  to 
declare  their  ofliccs.  One  filament  may  be 
for  the  purpose  of  sensation;  another  for 
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The  figure  represents  a  nerye,  coiuistlng  of  distinct  filaments.     A  the  nerve  ;    B  one  of  the  threads 

dissected  out. 

The  cxjilaiiation  of  a  plexus  whicli  I 
have  ofl'ered,  is  founded  on  these  fuels ; 
viz.  that  hy  the  interehange  of  tilanienLs, 


muscular  motion;  a  third  for  eonibinina: 
the  muscles  when  in  the  act  of  respiration. 
But  the  subserviency  of  any  of  all  these 
filaments  to  its  pro])er  office  must  be  dis- 
covered by  following  it  out,  and  observing 
its  relations,  and  especially  its  origin  in 
the  brain  and  s])inal  marrow.  In  their 
substance    there    is    nothing     particular. 


the  combination  among  the  muscles  is 
formed  :  not  only  are  the  cla-sses  of  exten- 
sors and  flexors  constituted  in  the  plexus, 
hut  all  the  varieties  of  combinations  are 
there    formed,   and    the  curi()us  relations 


Tliey  all   seem   etjuallv   to  contain  a  soft     established  which  exist  between  opposing 
puljiy  matter  enveloped   in  cellular  mem-      mu.scles,  or  rather  between  llie  contraction 
brane,   and  so  surrounded  with   a  tube  of     of  one  class  and  the  relaxation  of  the  other, 
this  mend)rane  as  to  present  a  continuous 
track   of  pulpy  nervous  matter,  from  the  "^"^  spinal  marrow. 

nearest   extremity  in   the  brain   to  the  ex-  ,^„,m^    . .. 

treuiity  which  ends  in  a  niusde  or  in  the 
skin. 

Previous  to  the  observations  which  I 
have  made,  such  a  nerve  as  I  have  described 
was  su])posed  to  have  all  its  threails  alike; 
they  were  supposed  to  be  branches  from  the 
same  root,  and  all  capable  of  exciting  a 
muscle  or  conveying  a  sensation. 

ON  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE    COMPLE.XITY  OF 
NERVES. 

It  was  the  chief  purpose  of  my  papers 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  to  ex- 
jdain  the  cau.se  of  the  seeming  intricacy  of 
the  nerves  of  the  face,  neck,  and  thorax  : 
but  indejiendently  of  the  com]>lexily  aris- 
ing from  the  causes  afterwards  to  be  ex- 
plained, there  are  these  : — It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  some  degree  of  irregu- 
larity in  the  distribution  of  the  nerves, 
utust  arise  from  their  being  com))ound 
nerves  ;  but  the  ])rincipal  cause  is  the 
necessity  of  arranging  and  eimibining  a 
great  many  muscles  in  their  diflerent 
ofliccs.  Wherever  we  trace  nerves  of  mo- 
tion, we  find,  that,  liefore  entering  the 
muscles,  they  interchange  branches,  and 
form  an  intricate  mass  of  nerves,  or  what 
is  termed  apli'iiif.     'I'his  plexus  is  intricate 

in  ]iroi)ortion  to  the  numbirof  the  muscles 

to  be   suji))licd,  and   the  variety  of  com- 

l)inations   into   which    the  muscles  enter, 

while  the  filaments  of  nerves  which  go  to 

the  skin  regularly  diverge  to  their  destina- 
tion.    The  nerves  on  the  face,  and  those  on 

till'  side  of  the  neck,  form  plexus;  but  the 

grand  jilexiis  are   near  the  origins  of  the 

nerves  of  the  upjier  and  lower  extremity. 

.Anil  from  the  fin  of  a  fish  to  the  arm  of  a 

man  tiie  plexus  increases  in  cnmplevity  in 

proportion  to  the  variety  or  extent  of  mo. 

tions  to  be  performed  in  the  extremity. 


I  have  represented  liere,  in  a  gcncml 
way,  the  columnar  ai)iieaniiiee  of  the  spi- 
nal niaiT.iw  at  its  n]>]ier  ]iart ;  that  supe- 
rior cxlrcmily,  which,  being  traced  out  of 
the  base  of  the  brain,  is  called  medulln  ob- 

loif^lllll. 

In  this  view  of  the  nerves  the  internal 
and  radical  distinctions  are  more  insisted 
upon,  th;in  that  enumeration  of  their  ori- 
gin, and  di'seription  of  their  devious  course 
through  the  body,  which  have  hitherto 
.served  only  to  confound  the  incpiirer.  Wc 
must,  tliercfore,  l»igin  the  d»s<Ti|>tion  of 
the  system  with  that  of  the  sjiinal  marrow. 
It  is' by  a   right  arrangement  of  nuilters 
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which  ae  familiar,  and  by  attention  to  a 
few  remarkable  and  prominent  facts,  that 
the  ground- work  of  this  system  will  be  best 
understood. 

The  spinal  marrow  is  peculiar  to  the 
vertebral  animals.  It  will  suffice  for  su- 
perficial observers  to  say,  that  it  must  be 
so,  because  the  spine  is  necessary  to  con- 
ceal and  protect  the  marrow;  but  there  is 
much  more  than  this  in  the  established  re- 
lationship. The  spine  formed  by  verte- 
bras is  necessary  to  such  a  constitution  of 
the  thorax  as  shall  be  capable  of  the  mo- 
tion of  respiration  ;  and  the  spinal  marrow 
is  equally  necessary  to  that  fonn  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  nervous  system  which  is 
requ'red  for  associating  and  combining  the 
muscles  of  respiration.  Without  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  spine  and  ribs,  the  thorax 
and  abdomen  could  not  rise  and  fall  in  re- 
spiration ;  and  without  the  spinal  marrow 
that  arrangement  of  nerves  would  be  want- 
ing, which  is  necessary  to  regulate  the 
motions  of  the  trunk  in  respiration.  Thus 
the  spinal  marrow,  the  spine  and  ribs,  and 
the  muscles  of  respiration,  are  essential  to 
each  other;  as  constituting  the  several 
parts  of  a  grand  design,  subservient  to  re- 
spiration. 

Different  columns  of  nervous  matter 
combine  to  form  the  spinal  marrow.  Each 
lateral  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  con- 
sists of  three  tracks  or  columns :  one  for 
voluntary  motion,  one  for  sensation,  and 
one  for  the  act  of  respiration  ;  so  that  the 
spinal  marrow  comprehends  in  all  six  rods, 
intimately  bound  together,  but  distinct  in 
office ;  aiid  the  capital  of  this  compound 
column  is  the  medulla  oblongata. 

These  six  columns  of  the  spinal  marrow 
are  discoverable  on  looking  to  the  fore  part 
of  that  body  ;  but  no  doubt  these  grander 
columns  contain  within  them  subdivisions. 
Thus,  if  we  lift  up  the  medulla  spinalis 
from  the  cerebellum,  and  look  to  it  on  the 
back  part,  we  shall  see  more  numerous 
cords,  the  offices  of  which  will  one  day  be 
discovered. 

This  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  spi- 
nal marrow  led  me  to  institute  experi- 
ments, which  were  followed  by  the  disco- 
very of  the  distinct  functions  performed  by 
the  several  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  but 
without  stating  these  experiments  or  their 
results,  we  shall  proceed  with  the  general 
view. 

The  anterior  column  of  each  lateral  di- 
vision of  the  spinal  marrow  is' for  motion; 
the  posterior  column  is  for  sensation ;  and 
the  middle  one  is  for  respiration.  The 
two  former  extend  up  into  the  brain,  and 
are  dispersed  or  lost  in  it ;  for  their  func- 
tions stand  related  to  the  sensorium :  but 
the  latter  stops  short  in  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, being  in  function  independent  of 
reason,  and  capable  of  its  office  indepen- 


The  medulla  oblongata,  raised  by  a  thread,  so  as 
to  expose  the  posterior  surface. 

dent    of    the    brain,  or  when   separated 
from  it. 

It  is  the  introduction  of  the  middle  co- 
lumn of  the  three,  viz.  that  for  respiration, 
which  constitutes  the  spinal  marrow,  as 
distinct  from  the  long  central  nerve  of  the 
animals  without  vertebra?,  and  which  is 
attended  with  the  necessity  for  that  form 
of  the  trunk  which  admits  of  the  respira- 
tory motions. 

OF    THE    NERVES  WHICH  ARISE  FROM  THE 

SPINAL     MARROW. COMPARISON     WITH 

THE  NERVES  OF  THE  ENCEPHALON, 

The  first  conception  which  I  entertained 
of  the  true  arrangement  of  the  nerves,  arose 
from  a  comparison  of  the  nerves  which 
take  their  origin  from  the  brain,  with  those 
which  arise  from  the  spinal  marrow.  The 
perfect  regularity  of  the  latter,  contrasted 
with  the  very  great  irregularity  of  the  for- 
mer, naturally  led  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  this  difference.  I  said,  if  the  en- 
dowment of  a  nerve  depend  on  the  relation 
of  its  roots  to  the  columns  of  the  spinal 
marrow  and  base  of  the  brain,  then  must 
the  observation  of  their  roots  indicate  to 
us  their  true  distinctions  and  their  dif- 
ferent uses. 

The  spinal  nerves  are  perfectly  regular 
in  origin  and  distribution,  and  are  thirty 
on  each  side.     Each  nerve  has  two  dis- 
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tinct  scries  of  roots  coming  out  in  packets         The  posterior  fascis  is  formed  of  fuiii 
<ir  fasces,  one  from  the  posterior  column,     culi,  which   come    out    witli    remarkubie 


anil  one  from  the  anterior  column,  of  the 
s])inal  marrow. 

A 


A  B,  llie  spinal  marrow  seen  laterally;  C,  the 
posterior  roots  of  a  spinal  nerve  ;  D,  the  anterior 
roots  of  tlie  same  uerre  pinned  out. 


abrui)tness  from  the  column ;  and  their 
roots  form  a  very  reijular  row  or  series 
along  the  sides  of  the  spinal  marrow. 
They  seem  at  once  to  burst  out  from  the 
c<mfincment  of  the  arachnoid  coat.  These 
funiculi,  converging  towards  the  foramen 
of  the  sheath  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and 
being  collected  togetlier,  form  a  ganglion. 

This  ganglion  is  not  seen  within  the 
sheath  of  the  spinal  marrow  ;  its  seat  is  in 
the  part  where  the  fascis  is  surrounded 
and  united  to  the  sheath,  and  just  before 
this  root  of  the  nerve?  joins  the  anterior  one, 
to  constitute  a  spinal  nerve. 

The  funiculi  of  tlie  anterior  roots  of 
these  nerves  gather  their  minute  origins 
with  more  irregularity  than  the  posterior  ; 
and  from  a  wider  surface. 

The  thirty  nerves  thus  formed  of  two 
distinct  fasciculi,  are  suited  to  perform  all 
the  otficcs  of  the  trunk  and  limbs.  Is  it, 
then,  by  that  combination  of  jiropertics 
which  they  acijuire  through  their  double 


A,  the  spinal  marrow  seen  in  front ;   R,  a  spinal 
D,  the  gan(rlion  on 

roots,  that  they  arc  capable  of  performing 
their  oflices?  And  is  this  the  cause  of  their 
sim])licity  of  arrangement  in  their  course 
through  the  body,  jus  contra.stcd  with  the 
nerves  of  the  head  ?  -Again,  what  cerebral 
nerves,  in  their  distribution  to  the  head 
and  face,  corrcspcmd  in  oflice  with  the 
sj>inal  nerves?  On  the  solution  of  these 
<)uestions  will  depend  our  knowledge  of 
the  whole  nervous  system. 

The  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
and  the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row, being  thus  shewn  t«)  have  a  power 
over  the  muscular  system,  the  next  step  of 
the  in<iuir)  was  distinctly  indicated.  If  I 
jiursuc  the  track  of  the  anterior  column  of 
llie  spinal  marrow  up  into  the  l)rain,  shall 
I  find  the  nerves  which  arise  from  it  to  be 
muscular  nerves  ?  An  anatomist  will  at 
once  answer,  that  «mly  muscular  nen'es 
arise  in  this  line. 

We  sec  here    the   anterior   root    of  the 


nerve  ;  C,  the  anterior  root  of  tlie  spinal  nerre  > 
the  posterior  root. 

spinal  nerve,  arising  from  tlic  column  nt 
A.  We  trace  the  column  iij»  into  the 
eorj)us  j)yranii(Iale,  and  find  there  the 
origin  of  the  ninth  nerve  B.  We  sec  tliat 
this  nerve  has  only  one  series  of  roots,  cor- 
responding witli  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  and  that  these  roots  come 
from  the  tmctus  motorim,  and  wc  cannot 
forget  tliat  this  nerve  is  entirely  devoted  to 
tlie  muscles  of  the  tongue;  that  it  is  the 
motor  of  the  tongue. 

Following  u])  the  cor])ns  jiyramidale,  we 
find  issuing  from  it  the  sixth  nir\e,  a  mus- 
cular nerve  of  the  eye.  Still  following  up 
the  tractus  motoriui  through  the  /khu  Varolii, 
we  come  to  the  roots  of  the  tliinl  nerve,  the 
motor  nerve  of  the  eye.  Thus  all  the 
nerves  arising  in  one  line  from  the  ems 
cerebri  t«  tlie  eauda  e(|uina  are  muscular 
nerves;  and  no  nerves  of  a  dilTerenl  kind 
arise  in  all  this  line. 

On  lindiiig  this  eonlirmation  of  ihc  o])i- 
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glionic  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  were  the 
faeces  or  funiculi  for  sensation. 

It  now  became  obvious  why  the  third, 
sixth,  and  ninth  nerves  of  the  encephalon, 
were  single  nerves  in  their  roots,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  spinal  nerves;  for  if  the 
fifth  nerve  bestowed  sensibility  universally 
on  the  head  and  face  and  all  the  parts 
contained,  there  was  no  necessity,  so  to 
speak,  for  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth,  hav- 
ing the  posterior  or  ganglionic  root. 


nion,  that  the  anterior  column  of  the  spi- 
nal marrow,  and  the  anterior  roots  of  the- 
spinal  nerves,  were  for  motion,  the  conclu- 
sion presented  itself  that  the  posterior 
column  and  posterior  roots  were  for  sensi- 
bility. But  here  a  difficulty  arose.  An 
opinion  has  prevailed  that  ganglia  were 
intended  to  cut  oft'  sensation ;  while  every 
one  of  the  nerves,  which  I  supposed  were 
the  instruments  of  sensation,  had  ganglia 
on  their  roots. 

Some  very  decided  experiment  was 
necessary  to  overturn  this  dogma.  I  se- 
lected two  nerves  of  the  encephalon  ;  the 
fifth,  which  had  a  ganglion,  and  the 
seventh,  which  had  no  ganglion.  On 
cutting  across  the  nerve  of  the  fifih  pair 
on  the  face  of  an  ass,  it  was  found  that  the 
sensibility  of  the  parts  to  which  it  was  dis- 
tributed was  entirely  dcstrojed.  On  cut- 
ting across  the  nerve  of  the  seventh  pair  on 
the  side  of  the  face  of  an  ass,  the  sensibi- 
lity was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  dimi- 
nished. 

By  pursuing  the  inquiry,  it  was  found 
that  a  ganglionic  nerve  is  the  sole  organ  of 
sensation  in  the  head  and  face:  and  thus 
my  oi)iuiun  was  confirmed,  that  the  gan- 


a,  the  two  roots;  b,  the  Gasserian  ganglion ;  c, 
the  ophthalmic  division;  rf,  the  superior  maxil- 
lary division  ;  e,  the  inferior  maxillary  division. 

Pursuing  the  subject,  and  still  directed 
by  the  anatomy,  the  next  matter  of  inqairy 
was  to  ascertain  how  far  the  fifth  nerve  of 
the  encephalon  corresponded  with  the 
spinal  nerves.  It  was  discovered  that  the 
fifth  nerve  bestowed  sensibility  on  all  the 
cavities  and  surfaces  of  the  head  and  face. 
It  was  also  observed,  that  where  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  integuments  remained  after 
the  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  it  was  only 
to  the  extent  of  surface  supplied  by  the 
nerves  of  the  spine.  Where  certain  fibrils 
of  the  spinal  nerve  extend  upon  the  inte- 
guments of  the  side  of  the  jaw,  these  are 
equivalent  in  office  to  those  of  the  fifth 
nerve.  In  short,  in  regard  to  their  pro- 
perty of  bestowing  sensibility,  the  fifth  and 
the  spinal  nerves  were  identified. 

But  was  the  fifth  nerve  in  other  essen- 
tial circumstances  similar  to  the  spinal 
nerves  ?  On  recurring  to  the  anatomy, 
and  comparing  the  fifth  nerve  of  the  cnce- 
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phaJon  witli  a  spinal  nerve,  the  rcscm- 
Ijluiui'.  both  in  man  and  bnitts,  was  very 
rtMnarkablc.  In  this  i>hui  \ve  rec<»i^nize 
corresponding  parts.  In  botli  nerves  we 
see  the  double  roots;  the  anterior  root 
passinij  the  sran^jrlion,  and  the  posterior 
root  fallinEj  into  it  or  lorniini;  it.  On  fol- 
lowinij  back  the  anterior  mot,  we  may  per- 


the  motion,  and  bestow  sensibility,  in   its 
extended  sense,  un  the  frame  of  tlie  body. 


;i../,v. 


We  have  here  a  plan  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  one 
of  the  Hpinnl  iirrvcs. 

A,  the  fifth  nerve  ;  B.  a  spin.il  nerve ;  C,  the  pons 
Varolii:  1),  the  corpus  pyrnmidale  :  o,  tliol  ori- 
gin of  the  tiftli  whiih  has  no  gnnKlioii;  b,  the 
root  of  the  fifih  wliicli  ha*  n  )(n>>tf;li"n;  c,  the 
{(aii);lii>n :  d,  the  anterlur  ori|rfti  uf  the  spinal 
nerve  having  no  ganglion  ;  e,  the  puKteriur  gnn- 
glionic  root  of  the  same  nerve;  /,  the  ganglion. 

ceive  that  it  comes  ont  betwixt  the/«H«  of 
the  jxins  Varolii,  and,  in  fact,  from  the 
crus  of  the  cerebrum. 

()l>s»-rvinn  that  there  was  a  portion  of 
the  fifth  ner^e  which  did  not  enter  the 
^ani;lion  of  that  nerve,  and  bcinj?  assured 
of  tins  fact  by  the  concurrinic  testimony 
of  anatomists,  I  conceived  that  the  fiflh 
nerve  was  in  fact  the  up]>ermost  nerve  of 
tlie  spine;  that  is  to  say,  tlie  up|>ermost  or 
must  anterior  of  those  nerves  which  order 


J^ 


A,  crus  cerebri ;  B,  pons  V.irnlii  ;  C  medulla  oh- 
longata ;  L>,  two  ropes  or  funes  of  the  pons, 
which  part  to  give  origin  to  the  anti-rior  root  of 
the  lifth  nerve;  K,  a  fiisciculu-i  fnan  the  crui« 
cerebri,  giving  origin  to  the  ant>  rior  rout  uf  the 
fifth  nerve. 


To  confirm  tiiis  opinion  by  experiment, 
the  nerve  of  the  fifth  j)air  was  exposed  at 
its  root,  in  an  ass,  the  moment  the  animal 
was  killed;  and  on  irritating  the  nerve, 
the  niu.scles  of  the  jaw  acted,  and  the  jaw 
was  closed  with  a  snap.  On  dividing  the 
root  of  the  nerve  in  a  living  animal,  the 
jaw  fell  relaxe<l.  Thus  its  fnnclioas  were 
no  longer  matter  of  dcnil)t:  it  was  at  once 
a  muscular  nerve  and  a  nerve  of  sensibi- 
lity. .And  thus  theo])inion  was  confirmed, 
that  the  lifth  nerve  was  to  the  head  what 
the  spiiuil  nerves  were  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

One  circumstance  I  may  notice  in  pass- 
ing: the  <irigin  of  the  fifth  nerve  being 
above  or  anterior  to  the  termination  of  the 
column  of  the  spinal  marrow  for  respira- 
tion, it  can  receive  no  roots  from  it.  How, 
then,  arc  the  features  to  be  moved  in  .sym- 
jiathy  with  the  lungs,  and  with  the  re.spi- 
ratory  actions  of  the  bnast,  neck,  and 
throat?  We  find  that  this  is  eltectcd 
throuirh  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh. 

I  have  now  only  to  add,  that  tliesc  oj>i. 
nions  and  experiments  havi'  been  followed 
up  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  Eumpe. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON 

THE  NEURALGIC  AFFECTIONS  OF 
STUMPS  AFTER  AMPUTATION. 

By  John  Farrar  Crookes, 
House-Surgeon  to    St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

The  pathological  appearances  which 
have  heen  observed  on  the  dissection  of 
stumps,  previously  subject  to  that  pain- 
ful affection  which  sometimes  occurs 
after  amputation,  have  been  clearly  de- 
scribed oy  Mr.  Lang-stafl^,  in  a  paper 
publishedin  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the 
Medico-Chiruroical  Transactions  ;  and 
he  seems  to  deduce  from  them  the  sujje- 
riority  of  the  flap  operation  over  the  cir- 
cular mode  of  amputation, recommendingr 
at  the  same  time  the  additional  precau- 
tion of  drawing^  out  the  nerves  from  the 
surface  of  the  stump,  and  snipping  off"  a 
portion  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  as  tend- 
ing- to  prevent  the  occuiTcnce  of  this 
painful  malady.  Of  its  treatment,  when 
It  does  occur,  he  says  little,  adverting- 
only  to  a  case  in  which,  all  remedial 
means  having-  failed,  it  became  neces- 
sary at  last  to  have  recourse  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  end  of  the  stump.  Hence 
we  must  necessarily  infer,  that  he  con- 
siders any  means  short  of  such  a  mode 
of  treatment  as  of  no  avail— a  conclu- 
sion, I  think,  we  may  readily  come  to, 
if  we  consider  the  diseased  state  of  the 
extremities  of  the  nerves,  as  he  describes 
them,  to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
affection.  But  another  equally  impor- 
tant practical  point  at  the  same  time 
f)resents  itself  for  our  consideration — 
lave  we  sufficient  evidence  to  regard  se- 
condary amputation  as  a  certain  means 
of  cure  when  resorted  to;  or  does  it 
offer  such  chance  of  success  as  to  war- 
rant us  in  urging  its  adoption.'*  The 
remarks  I  am  about  to  make  on  the  fol- 
lowing case  will  in  some  measure  bear 
upon  this  query  ;  yet,  as  the  experience 
of  many  can  alone  decide  it  satisfac- 
torily, I  trust  the  additional  fact  therein 
contained  may  in  some  measure  recom- 
pense for  occupying  so  large  a  portion 
of  your  valuable  journal. 

Case. — Severe  suffering  consequent  on 
an  Amputation  of  the  Thigh— Local 
and  constitutional  symptoms. 
S.irah  Slyfield,  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's in  July  last.      She  had   under- 
gone amputation  of  the  riglit  thigh  in 


the  country  about  nine  months  before 
her  admission,  for  disease  in  the  knee- 
joint,  the  effect  of  an  injury  received  se- 
veral vears  previously.  When  received 
into  the  hospital,  she  stated  that  the  pain 
in  the  stump  had  come  on  within  a  kw 
days  of  the  removal  of  the  limb;  and 
tliat,  although  the  part  had  been  care- 
fully examined,  and  means  adopted  for 
her  relief,  it  had  continued  to  increase, 
almost  without  intermission,  up  to  the 

1)resent  time.  Shortly  after  the  wound 
lad  healed,  six  months  after  the  opera- 
tion, a  small  lump  formed  in  the  extre- 
mity of  the  stump,  which  was  opened, 
and  several  pieces  of  dead  bone  ex- 
tracted, but  without  affording  any  re- 
lief. Menstruation  had  commenced 
about  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  continued 
regularly  up  to  tlie  period  of  the  opera- 
tion, but  has  since  only  occurred  once. 
Her  person  was  stout,  w  ith  a  hale  and 
somewhat  bloated  countenance,  and  she 
complained  of  nothing  but  severe  and 
incessant  pain  in  the  stump.  Examina- 
tion of  the  part  much  increased  her  dis- 
tress, as  the  slightest  touch  in  any  point 
of  its  integument  gave  her  pain.  The 
limb  was  naturally  large  from  fat,  but 
without  any  swelling  or  redness ;  and 
the  extremity  of  the  bone  seemed  well 
covtred  by  soft  parts.  She  was  bled  to 
sixteen  ounces,  and  ordered  purgative 
and  saline  diaphoretic  medicines,  and 
to  apply  linseed  meal  poultices. 

This  painful  affiectiou,  which  was  so 
severe  as  almost  entirely  to  prevent  the 
patient  getting  rest,  continued  gradu- 
ally to  increase  for  about  four  months, 
in  spite  of  the  adoption  of  the  most  ac- 
tive remedies.  Local  and  general 
bleeding,  counter-irritation  by  moxa, 
narcotics,  and  the  application  of  sedative 
plaisters  to  the  stump,  with  tonics  and 
antispasmodics,  were  all  tried  in  vain ; 
and  the  patient  began  to  entreat  to  have 
the  stump  removed,  to  procure  her,  if 
possible,  some  alleviation  of  her  suffer- 
ings. During  this  time  she  also  expe- 
rienced repeated  attacks  of  hysteria ; 
and  was  once  seized  with  pain  and 
acute  sensibility  of  the  integuments  of 
the  abdomen,  which  at  first  excited  a 
suspicion  of  peritonitis. 

As  it  was  suggested  by  some  that 
there  miglit  be  suppuration  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  stum]),  a  puncture  was 
made  into  it,  and  the  knife  carried  to  a 
considerable  depth,  but  without  evacu- 
ating any  matter,  or  producing  any  be- 
neficial effect ;  it  was  therefore  resolved 
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to  pcrfoi-ni  a  second  amputation  of  the 

Operation. — On  account  of  tbe  short- 
ness of  the  stumj)  it  was  inijiractieable 
to  employ  the  tourniquet,  and  compres- 
sion was  made  on  the  artery,  as  it  jjasses 
beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  by  an  in- 
strument ordinarily  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  muscles  on  the  outer  part  of 
the  thijfh  were  first  divided,  and  those 
on  the  inner,  ineludiuj''  the  artery,  last, 
in  order  that  the  vessel  might  be  se- 
cured as  soon  as  cut  through.  The  bone 
being  saw  n  through,  and  several  small 
vessels  tied,  the  ischiatic  nerve  was 
drawn  out,  and  al)out  an  inch  of  it  re- 
moved ;  some  of  the  brandies  of  the 
crural  nerve  were  also  cut  shorter, 
lil'ty  minims  of  laudanum  were  given 
after  she  was  taken  to  bed,  as  she  was 
suffering  great  pain. 

Ejaniinatioii  of  the  Stump.  —  The 
extremity  of  tlie  ischiatic  nerve  was 
bulbous,  and  of  an  almost  eartihiginous 
hardness,  and  from  this  bulh  tliere  was 
continued  in  various  directions  a  layer 
of  dense  cellular  tissue,  connecting  it 
w  ith  the  bone,  the  muscles,  and  the  ci- 
catrix. One  of  the  filaments  of  the 
anterior  crural  nerve,  perhaps  the  ner- 
vus  saphenus,  had  also  a  bulbous  ter- 
mination, comparatively  mucii  larger 
than  the  ischiatic,  ancf  was  similarly 
connected  with  the  surrounding  parts. 
The  extremity  of  tiic  bone  appeared  free 
from  disease,  nor  was  there  any  suppu- 
ration in  its  neighbourhood. 

irom  the  time  of  the  o])eration  up  to 
the  period  of  her  discharge  from  the 
hospital,  w  ith  the  exception  of  a  .slight 
recurrence  of  the  paiiiml  sensibility  of 
the  integuments  of  the  ahdomen,  she 
continued  to  go  on  well,  never  ha\  ing 
experienced  anv  pain  in  the  stump,  or 
any  unfavourable  symptom.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  the  limb  was  very 
short,  Ijiit  surtieient  to  ])ermit  of  the 
adaj)tation  (d"  the  ordinary  w<ioden  leg, 
with  the  additional  security  of  a  strap 
to  pass  over  the  shoulder. 

The  question  which  we  liavc  before 
suggested,  namely,  whether  or  not  the 
severe  sym]>toins,  whieh  the  patients 
experience  in  these  affections,  are  wiioUy 
dependent  on  the  stale  of  tiic  nerves,  as 
evinced  on  the  examination  of  stumps 
after  their  r<nio\al,  or  after  death,  niav, 

|)erliajis,  be  in  some  measure  elucidate<l 
>y  an  iii(|uiry  into — how  such  a  state 
might  ha>e  been  produced,  and  in  what 


manner  it  had  acted  in  exciting  so 
painful  an  affecticui.  Mr.  Lani,'^staff 
remarks,  that  he  has  carefully  examined 
these  bulbous  extremities  of  the  nerves, 
and  that  he  considers  their  enlargement 
to  be  dependent  upon  a  dej)ositioii  into 
their  cellular  structure,  the  effect  of  irri- 
tation, excited  in  the  end  of  the  nerve  i>y 
its  being  left  in  the  surface  of  the  wound, 
and  not  on  any  disease  or  increased 
deposit  of  nervous  matter.  Thisappeai-s 
very  pR)l)able,  as,  in  addition  to  the  irri- 
tation attending  tlie  cure  of  the  wound, 
many  circumstances  might  tend  to  pro- 
duce a  chronic  degree  of  inflammation 
and  consequent  deposition  of  lymj)h  in 
the  extremity  of  the  nerve  so  situated  ; 
such  as  the  presence  of  spicuhe  of  bone 
or  of  ligatures  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, careless  sponging,  poultices, 
or  stimulating  applications,  liut  how 
slnudd  this  be  prouuctive  of  the  exces- 
sive sensitiveness  over  the  w  hole  extent 
of  the  integument  of  tlie  stun]])niet  with 
in  these  cases?  The  increased  sensi- 
bility of  the  extremity  of  the  nerve  does 
not  account  for  it ;  for,  were  it  depen- 
dent on  this  alone,  the  pain  would  be 
constant,  I  should  think,  in  one  or  more 

1)oints  of  the  stump,  or  be  excited  only 
>y  ])ressure,  a])plied  in  some  jiarticular 
direction.  The  following  view  ap))eai-s 
to  me  to  offer  a  rational  solution  of  the 
question.  After  a  certain  length  of  time, 
the  irritation  in  the  extremity  of  the 
nerve,  which  is  first  the  cause  of  the 
production,  and  may  afterw  ards  be  kept 
up  by  the  existence,  of  tiie  bulb,  being 
continued  along  the  nervous  eord  to  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  extending  to  the 
root.s  of  tlie  branches  given  off  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  one  which  has 
conveyed  it,  may  be  again  transmitted 
to  their  extremities,  rendering  sensitive 
every  ])ortion  of  integument  to  which 
its  filaments  are  distriixited.  The  irri- 
tation, then,  thus  excited,  either  in  the 
sj)iiial  marrow  or  its  coverings,  may 
ea.sily  jiroceed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
up  tlie  cord,  causing  tiic  same  affection 
ill  other  ])arLs.  This,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  was  the  ca.se  in  the  present  in- 
stance, when  the  integument  of  the  ab- 
domen and  chest,  as  high  up  as  the 
niammary  glands,  became  so  tender, 
that  the  sliglitest  touch  or  pressure  of 
the  bed-clothes  gave  her  exeriieialiiijf 
pain:  and,  again,  might  «<•  not  attri- 
l)Ute  to  a  furtlur  extension,  in  a  niihler 
degree  of  the  same  cause,  those  .severe 
attacks  of  hysteria  which  siie  from  lime 
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to  time  suffereJ,  and  which   did  not  re- 
appear after  the  second  operation  ? 

The  condition  of  the  nerves  in  the 
stump  being'  permanent,  the  irritation 
transmitted  to  the  spinal  marrow  conti- 
nues, and  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time 
becomes  itself  a  source  of  continual  ex- 
citement, which  may  again  extend  or  be 
transmitted  to  more  distant  parts  of  the 
cord,  or  to  the  brain,  giving-  rise  to  tic 
douloureux  of  the  face,  or  neuralgic 
pains  in  any  part  of  the  body — affections 
which  have  not  unfrequentl}'  been  ob- 
served, T  believe,  to  come  on  in  similar 
cases  to  those  above  alluded  to.  If  this 
be  a  correct  view,  it  is  evirlent  that  when 
the  affection  has  proceeded  thus  far,  am- 
putation of  the  extremity  of  the  stump 
can  ofier  but  slight  chance  of  success, 
as  in  all  probability  the  disease  set  up 
in  the  spine  will  continue  to  produce  the 
distressing  pains  in  other  parts,  and 
most  likely  the  same  painful  affection  of 
the  stump.  But,  on  the  contrary,  should 
the  operation  be  resorted  to  in  an  early 
period  of  the  complaint,  we  have  strong 
reasons  for  believing-  that  it  would  be 
attended  by  results  equally  satisfactory 
to  those  in  "the  cases  above  mentioned. 

These  remarks,  I  confess,  may  appear 
somewhat  hypothetical,  but  still  they 
seem  to  me  so  strictly  in  accordance 
with  reason  and  analogy,  that  1  look 
forward  to  further  experience  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  corroborate  them.  In  a 
practical  point  of  view,  they  are  of  con- 
siderable importance;  for,  should  they 
be  found  true,  they  would  strongly  urge 
us  to  resort,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  am- 
putation ;  \^  hilst,  even  now,  I  think  we 
are  possessed  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
facts  to  warrant  us  in  holding  it  forth  as 
a  measure  to  be  strongly  recommended. 
The  various  and  ])owerful  means 
adopted  both  in  Mr.  Langstaff's  case, 
and  in  the  one  above  reported,  which 
was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lawrence, 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  altered 
state  of  the  extremities  of  the  nerves, 
pretty  clearly  shew  how  useless  it  is  to 
expect  much  benefit  from  therapeutical 
means ;  and  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
exactly  what  filaments,  or  how  many, 
are  diseased,  together  with  a  considera- 
tion of  the  pain  which  would  attend  the 
search  after  them,  would  almost  preclude 
the  adoption  of  any  operative  proceed- 
ings short  of  amputation,  unless  the 
symptoms  should  positively  indicate  the 
situation  of  the  disease  to  he  confined  to 
one  nerve,  when  it  might  be  advisable  to 


give  the  patient  the  chance  of  a  success 
fill  removal  of  it  by  extirpation. 

Of  the  superiority  of  the  flap  over  the 
circular  operation," I  shall  say  nothing; 
it  a])pears  to  me  to  be  rather  a  matter  of 
taste  than  of  importance:  the  recom- 
mendation to  cut  off  a  small  portion  of 
the  nerves  at  the  time  of  the  amputation 
is,  however,  I  think,  essential.  It  re- 
moves the  divided  extremity  of  the 
nerve  from  the  sphere  of  irritation,  and 
permits  it  to  heal  in  tlie  ordinary  way, 
without  any  impediment. 


SUBMAXILLARY     TUMOR     SUC- 
CESSFULLY REMOVED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  confirmation  of  the  views  wliicii  I 
laid  down  with  respect  to  compresses,  in 
a  communication  whicli  was  inserted  in 
the  Gazette  of  the  12th  of  October  last, 
I  forward  you  the  following-  case,  and 
am,  sir, 

Your  obliged  servant, 

Isaac  Lvon,  M.R.C.S.L. 

Hull,  Jan.  28,  1834. 

M.  T.,  let.  13,  a  healthy-looking  girl 
from  the  country,  presented  herself  to 
me  on  the  11th  October,  to  consult  me 
respecting  a  tumor  which  she  had  upon 
her  neck.  She  stated  that  she  had  had 
it  five  years,  and  that  she  had  tried  many 
means  which  had  been  recommended  to 
her  by  others,  but  without  eflect.  It 
began  by  a  small  swelUng  on  the  left 
side  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  the  situation  of 
the  submaxillary  gland  ;  it  now  extends 
from  the  symphysis  of  the  chin  to  the 
ang-le  of  the  jaw,  measuring-  in  this  di- 
rection 3i  inches  ;  from  the  chin  to  the 
most  dependent  ])oint,  2|  inches  ;  and  at 
what  may  be  called  the  base,  3  inches. 
It  is  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  appear- 
ing as  if  a  portion  had  been  scooped  out 
from  the  fore  part ;  has  a  number  of 
small  nodules  upon  its  anterior  surface, 
and  presents  a  most  unsightly  appear- 
ance at  the  side  of  the  neck.  It  is  so 
hard  as  not  to  admit  of  any  impression 
being  made  upon  it  by  pressure.  It  is 
very  moveable,  and  the  skin  covering  it 
very  thin,  but  not  at  all  discoloured. 
She  has  never  suffered  any  pain  from  it, 
and  bears  its  being  handled  without  com- 
plaining. Behind  the  left  sterno-n)as- 
toid  arc  two  g'lands  enlarged,  one  about 
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tlic  size  of  a  filbert,  the  otlicrverv  small ; 
and  beliind  the  right  are  three  small 
ones.  The  family,  which  consists  of 
many  children,  is  very  subject  to  en- 
larg-ement  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  As 
the  tumor  was  very  moveable,  the  girl's 
health  good,  and  I  thought  these  glands 
enlarged  probably  from  scrofula.  I  re- 
commended an  operation,  to  which  she 
readily  consented.  On  the  two  follow- 
ing days  I  gave  her  active  aperients, 
and  performed  the  operation  on  the  14th, 
assisted  bv  Mr.  Sherwin  of  this  town, 
Mr.  Mai-sli,  of  Pocklington,  and  some 
young  men. 

I  began  the  operation  by  making  two 
incisions,  commencing  at  the  base  of 
the  jaw,  and  terminating  at  tlie  lowest 
part  of  the  tumor,  so  as  to  include  with- 
in tlieni  an  elliptical  portion  of  skin,  the 
short  diameter  of  which  was  one  inch, 
and  the  long  three  inches.  This  I  left 
attached  to  the  tumor.  I  then  dissected 
it  from  its  connexions,  leaving  the  pla- 
tysma  myoides  attached  to  the  skin. 
Not  more  than  two  or  three  tea-spoon- 
fuls of  blood  were  lost  during  the  ojiera- 
tion.  The  following  parts  were  seen 
after  the  removal  of  the  tumor:  the  in- 
tenial  jugular  vein,  the  common  carotid, 
and  the  left  corner  of  the  os  hyoides. 
Three  small  arteries  required  ligatures. 
Five  sutures,  and  stri])s  of  adhesive 
plaister,  were  used  ;  and  over  the  whole 
were  laid  compresses,  secured  bv  means 
of  adhesive  plaister,  so  as  to  keep  the 
skin  directly  in  contact  with  the  opjiosed 
surface,  and  j)re\  cut  the  fomiation  of  a 
sinus.  I  then  gave  her  one  grain  of 
o|)ium.  The  girl  bore  the  operation 
with  extraordinary  fortitude.  I  ordered 
her  to  live  upon  spoon  diet,  and  to  be 
kept  confined  to  her  bed,  with  the  head 
constantly  Iviiig  upon  a  pillow. 

On  examining  tlie  tumor,  I  found  it 
enclo.sed  in  a  ligamentous  membrane, 
thin  at  the  fore  part,  but  very  thick  and 
firm  at  the  back  ])art.  On  making  an 
incision  into  it  for  the  deiitli  of  tliree- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  it  cut  like  cartilage, 
of  which  it  had  the  appearance;  but  be- 
low this  was  a  substance  verv  much  re- 
sembling curd,  but  rather  liarder.  In 
one  part  was  a  small  cavity  about  the 
size  of  a  filbert,  Mhieh  contained  a  f<w 
drops  of  a  fluid  resend)ling  olive  oil  in 
colour,  and  having  an  unctuous  feel. 
Nothing  like  vessels  was  visible  in  the 
interior;  but  in  one  part  it  was  ira- 
v«Tsed  bv  a  band  of  cellular  menibraiic. 
The  weight  of  the  tumor  was  (H  dz. 

'3?^i. — XIII. 


On  the  17th  I  removed  the  sutures, 
and  found  that  the  u])per  jiart  of  the  in- 
cision had  healed  by  the  first  intention. 
All  was  going  on  well  until  the  21st, 
when,  contrary  to  mv  most  express  or- 
ders, she  w  as  allowed  to  get  up,  which 
caused  a  little  oozing  of  venous  blood. 
This  continued  for  five  days,  but  gra- 
dually diminishing.  In  this  case,  as  in 
the  last,  there  aj)peared  a  disposition  to 
form  a  sinus ;  but  by  means  of  com- 
presses this  has  been  prevented.  One 
ligature  came  away  on  the  22<1,  and  the 
other  two  on  the  24th.  On  the  latter 
day  the  edges  of  the  skin  were  about 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  distant  from  each 
other.  The  granulations  required  touch- 
ing occasionally  with  arg.  nitr. ;  and 
Oil  the  1st  of  November  the  wound  was 
jierfecfly  healed. 

I  did  not  allow  her  to  ri>ie  out  of  bed 
until  within  two  days  from  the  healing 
of  the  wound,  as  I  dreaded  very  much 
the  formation  of  a  sinus,  which  had 
given  me  so  much  trouble  in  the  last 
ca.se.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  com- 
presses, I  think  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  a  sinus  would  have  been 
fonned.  The  largest  of  the  two  glands 
behind  the  sterno-mastoid  h.as  disap- 
jicared.  The  wound  in  this  case  healed 
111  eighteen  days  ;  in  the  other,  six  weeks 
elapsed  before  the  cure  was  completed. 

SYMPATHY  OF  THE  UTERUS  AND 
3IA.M.M-t. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Cazcitr. 

Sir, 
Therk  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  inte- 
resting, or  more  worthy  the  attention  of 
an  accoucheur,  than  the  various  sympa- 
thies which  shew  tbenisehes  betwt-en 
the  uterus  and  other  jiarts  of  the  system. 
The  morning  sickness  of  early  preg- 
nancy;  the  convulsions  in  the  latter 
mcmtlis,  or  during  labour;  the  violent 
rigors  when  the  os  uteri  becomes  fully 
dilated,  or  immediately  after  the  birth  t>f 
tiie  chihi ;  the  contraction  of  the  uterus 
whin  the  face  is  sjirinkled  with  cnld 
water,  or  after  a  tlraught  of  any  cold 
fluid  ;  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable, 
among  a  considerable  number,  wliich 
occur  before  and  during  labour. 

The  connexion,  in  the  unininregnated 
state,  between  the  uterus  an<f  stomach, 
is  well  displayed  by  the  gastric  derange- 
ment which  freciueiitlv  accompanies  pro- 
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lapsus  uteri,  and  vice  versai.  The  pain 
and  swelling-  of  the  mammary  g'land 
from  menstrual  irritation,  or  where 
there  is  subacute  or  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, or  organic  disease  of  the  uterus, 
in  like  manner  demonstrate  the  link 
between  this  organ  and  the  breast.  But 
tlie  most  striking-  instance  of  sympathy 
whicli  I  have  remarked  between  these 
two  organs,  is  the  sudden  and  powerful 
contraction  which  is  excited  in  the  ute- 
rus, when  in  a  state  of  inertia,  by  apply- 
ing the  child  to  the  breast. 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this 
subject  by  an  observation  which  I  met 
with  some  years  agoin  Carus's  G^hw^o- 
loffie,  'recommending  the  application  of 
the  child  to  the  breast  to  promote  ex- 
pulsion of  the  placenta  wliere  it  Avas 
slow  in  coming-  away;  but  I  was  far 
from  being  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  sympathy  really  existed.  In  cases 
where  there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
position to  haemorrhage  after  labour, 
from  non- contracted  uterus,  and  where  I 
have  been  afraid  to  leave  the  patient, 
lest  flooding  should  come  on  in  my  ab- 
sence, I  have  been  for  the  last  two  years 
in  the  habit  of  ordering  the  child  to  be 
put  to  the  breast  as  soon  as  her  clothes, 
&C.  were  changed,  and  herself  comfort- 
ably settled  in  bed,  feeling  that  I  thus 
diminished  the  chances  there  might  be 
of  any  hsemonhage  occurring.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  last  year  that  I  began 
to  see  the  practical  importance  of  this 
sympathetic  connexion  between  the 
breast  and  uterus  in  its  full  extent. 
Haviug  had  two  or  three  cases  of  severe 
hsemoiThage  after  labour,  from  uterine 
inertia,  which  had  to  a  degree  resisted 
all  the  common  modes  of  treatment,  and 
where  permanent  contraction  could  not 
be  induced  even  by  repeated  injections 
of  cold  water  and  vinegar  into  the  va- 
gina, I  determined  to  see  what  effect 
the  application  of  the  child  to  the  breast 
would  have  upon  the  relaxed  utems,  and 
was  agreeably  sui-prised  to  find  the  ob- 
servation of  Professor  Cams  confirmed 
in  its  fullest  extent,  firm  and  permanent 
contraction  haviug  been  immediately 
produced  in  every  case. 

In  looking  over  my  notes  of  labour 
cases,  I  find  that  I  have  only  mentioned 
its  being  done  in  four  instances,  where 
the  hseraon-hage  was  extremely  profuse, 
and  resisted  all  the  other  means  which 
had  been  previously  used  ;  although  I 
recollect  having  applied  the  child  to  the 
breast  in  several  other  cases  of  slight 


hoemon-hage,  which  were  not  of  sufficient 
interest  to  deserve  noting  down.  Of 
these  I  select  two,  which  not  only  serve 
to  shew  the  severity  of  the  hijemorrhage, 
but  also  point  out  another  fact  which 
is  worth  noticing. 

Uterine   HcemoD'hage   checked  hy   ap- 
plying  the  child  to  the  breast. 

23d  June,  1833.— M.  R.  oet.  30,  deli- 
vered of  a  boy:  sixth  child.  Presenta- 
tion natural :  labour  quick.  Has  been 
always  subject  to  ha-morrhage  after 
labour,  from  inertia  uteri.  Was  called 
to  deliver  the  placenta.  The  uterus  was 
hard,  but  there  had  been  profuse  flood- 
ing. The  placenta  required  a  gradual 
but  firm  extracting  force  to  bring  it 
away  :  some  large  coagula  followed. 
The  uterus  became  somewhat  larger, 
but  was  still  hard.  On  pressing  the 
fundus  another  large  coagulum  escaped. 
She  was  very  faint,  and  vomited  some 
pulv.  sec.  cornuti  svhich  I  had  given  her. 
The  uterus  after  this  remained  hard  and 
small,  but  the  most  imperceptible  in- 
crease of  its  size  was  followed  by  a  dis- 
charge of  blood.  Water  by  itself,  and 
then  vinegar  and  water,  were  repeatedly 
thrown  up  the  vagina  ;  and,  as  the 
faiutness  increased,  brandy  and  ammo- 
nia were  given,  as  occasion  required. 
After  a  while,  when  scarcely  any  dis- 
charge appeared,  even  upon  coughing 
or  straining-  to  vomit,  a  bandage,  with 
a  large  compress  upon  the  fundus,  was 
applied  round  the  abdomen.  As,  how- 
ever, the  discharge  returned,  I  ordered 
the  child  to  be  applied  to  the  breast,  the 
stimulus  of  which  immediately  produced 
full  contraction  of  the  utems.  On 
changing  her  clothes  and  putting  her  to 
bed,  she  wandered  considerably,  and 
there  was  strabismus.  A  drachm  of 
tinct.  hyosciami,  in  mist,  camphorae, 
brouglit  on  refreshing  sleep ;  and  she 
awoke  some  hours  aTter,  much  better, 
but  very  weak.  She  suffered  for  some 
days  from  severe  headache,  and  nearly 
total  loss  of  vision,  but  eventually  reco- 
vered. 

Another  Case,  with  an  additional 
peculiarity. 

Oct.  21,  1833.— M.  L.  set.  34,  deli- 
vered of  a  boy:  third  child.  Presentation 
and  labour  natural.  Of  very  unhealthy 
appearance.  Acne  of  the  nose  and  lips. 
Profuse  hiemorrhage  after  labour,  to 
which  she  has  been  also  subject  in  her 
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previous  Iviiigs-in.  Ergot  of  rye,  cold 
externally  a])j)lie(l,  and  cold  injections 
into  the  vag-ina,  had  no  permanent  effect. 
Another  woman's  diild  was  put  to  her 
breast,  but  still  the  uterus  refused  to 
contract,  but  w  hen  her  om  n  was  dressed 
and  applied,  permanent  contraction  in- 
stantly followed. 

This  is  the  only  case  where  I  liave 
not  found  immediate  and  permanent  eon- 
traction  of  the  nterus  I'ollow  the  applica- 
tion of  the  child ;  but  I  must  also  ob- 
ser\e,  that  it  is  the  only  case  where  the 

Patient's  own  child  was  not  api)lied. 
well  remember  that  she  allowea  it  to 
be  placed  by  her  side,  w  ithout  makiuor 
the  slightest  attempt  to  assist  in  direct- 
ing its  mouth  to  the  nipple,  and  scarcely 
even  noticed  it;  but  the  instant  her  own 
was  brought,  lur  eye  brigiitened  up,  the 
mother's  feelings  were  excited,  and  she 
instantly  roused  herself  to  receive  it  in 
her  arms  and  caress  it.  Tlie  powers  of 
instinct  produced  an  involuntary  stimu- 
lus to  the  nervous  system,  and  called 
into  existence  that  beautiful  chain  of 
sympathetic  actions  which  is  evidently 
intended  by  nature  as  a  protection 
against  many  of  those  accidental  causes 
ol  danger  to  life  during  the  important 
process  of  parturition. 

When  1  lirst  began  to  use  this  plan 
of  treatment  in  cases  of  inertia  uteri 
after  delivery,  I  was  frequently  startled 
by  finding  a  sudden  gush  of  blood,  ac- 
companied by  a  forcible  discharge  of 
coa^ula,  follow  almost  instantly  the 
application  of  the  child  ;  but  soon  satis- 
fied myself,  that  so  far  from  being  a  re- 
turn of  the  flooding,  it  w  as  merely  tlie 
result  of  tlie  uterus  contracting  firmly 
and  expelling  its  contents. 

It  is  a  common  saying  among  nurses, 
that  "  tlie  child  brings  after-pains ;" 
that  i.s,  w  hen  the  child  is  fii-st  applied 
to  the  breast  on  the  second  or  third  day, 
as  was  formerly  the  custom,  it  wa*;  fre- 
quently followed  by  ])retty  smart  after- 
pains,  which  evidently  r<  sulttd  from 
the  uterus  being  excited  to  contract  and 
expel  any  coagula  of  blood  which  niiglit 
be  lodging  in  its  cavity  or  sinuses. 
Hence,  besides  its  beneficial  effects  in 
preventing  any  danger  from  luenior- 
rhage,  ihv  early  ajijduation  of  the  child 
to  the  breast  is  a  valuable  means  of  pre- 
venting mueli  of  that  uterine  jiain  and 
irritation  whicli  is  apt  to  result  from  the 
jireseiice  of  coagula,  Vc.  in  tlie  wcniib, 
after  labour. 

ISiuce  writing  the  above,  niv  attention 


has  been  drawn  to  some  interesting  ob- 
ser\ations  in  the  Dublin  Journal.  No. 
II,  by  Dr.  Patterson,  on  the  EtVects  of 
Mammary  Irritation  in  the  Cure  of 
Amenorrha^a,  S:c.  A  patient,  in  whom 
the  eatamenia  had  been  wholly  suji- 
j)ressed  for  two  years  and  a  half,  and 
who  had  been  successfully  treated  for  an 
attack  of  fever,  had  been  ordered  a  sina- 
pism to  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  on 
account  of  pains  of  an  hysterical  cha- 
racter w  hich  had  presented  themselves. 
The  sinapism  had  been  inadvertently 
made  so  large  as  to  cover  a  considerable 
j)ortionofthebrea.st;  much  irritation,  with 
Hardness,  pain,  and  swelling  of  the 
gland,  was  produced,  which  in  the 
course  of  about  3G  hours  was  followed 
by  a  copious  discharge  of  the  eatamenia. 
Reasoning  from  the  sympathetic  action 
which  exists  between  the  breast  and 
uterus.  Dr.  Patterson  tried  this  plan  of 
mammary  irritation  in  another  case  of 
amenorrhoea,  and  w  ith  a  similar  result : 
the  eatamenia  appeared  in  24  hours  from 
the  application  of  the  sinapism,  with 
complete  restoration  of  the  health. 
These  facts  are  not  only  interesting,  but 
valuable  in  a  practical  point  of  view  ; 
they  also  confirm,  in  a  striking  manner, 
the  observations  which  I  have  submitted 
to  you,  and  pro\ e  that  we  possess,  by 
means  of  stimulus  applied  to  tlie  breast, 
a  ])Owerful,  and  I  might  almost  say  cer- 
tain, means  of  acting  upon  the  uterus, 
\vliere  other  methods  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful.— I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Kicbv. 

4-1,  Parliament-Street, 
Fcl).  10,  1834. 


OBSr.RyATIONS  ON  THE 

CRGWINC;    INSPIRATION   OF 
CHILDREN, 

And  its  Coiineiion  with  a  Mi'rbid  Coiitlitioii  of 
the  Thoracic  or  Cervical  Absorbent  Glands. 

Hy  HioM   Lev,  M.I). 

Phy»lcIaii-Accouc-l»eur  to  llie  Middlesex  and  to  tht 
General  I,ylni;-in  HoH|iitaN,and  to  tlie  Patoclilal 
Inlirmary  of  St.  Cieorge'a,  Ilanuver-Square, 

[Continued  from  page  749.] 

I  .^^A^  now,  I  trust,  without  arrogance, 
assume  that  enough  has  been  s.iid  to 
estai)lisli  the  proposition,  that  (he  crow- 
ing insjiiratiou  of  children  iiiuy  be   tu.. 
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duced  by  the  enlargement  of  glands,  situ- 
ated in  the  course  of,  and  influencing- 
the  function  of  the  recuirent  nerve,  and 
occasionally  of  the  par  vagum.  Some 
may  be  disposed  to  refer  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  respiratory  function  in  these 
cases  to  mechanical  obstruction  of  the 
air-tube  from  compression,  and  diminu- 
tion of  its  area.  But  without  entering 
minutely  into  this  question,  I  may  con- 
tent myself  with  alleging,  that  these  are 
not  the  symptoms  of  such  mechanical 
obstruction; — that  infinitely  larger  tu- 
mo]-s,  directly  upon  the  trachea,  have 
been  found  to  produce  no  such  effects; 
— that  that  canal  will  bear  a  degree  of 
pressure,  which  will  produce  ulceration 
of  the  mucous  membrane  and  ecchymosis, 
w  ithout  the  production  of  tiiese  symp- 
toms (Lawrence) ; — and,  lastly,  that  the 
seat  of  disordere<l  function  is  not  the 
seat  of  disease.  It  can  only  be,  there- 
fore, by  nervous  communication,  that 
the  constriction,  upon  which  this  symp- 
tom depends,  can  be  produced. 

What,  however,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
the  nature  of  this  influence  upon  nerves 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  thoracic  and  cervi- 
cal glands,  when  in  a  state  of  induration 
and  enlargement  ?  Before  we  shall  be 
in  a  condition  to  reply  satisfactorily  to 
this  question,  it  is  requisite  that  I  should 
advert  very  briefly  to  a  subject  at  pre- 
sent confessedly  in  its  mere  infancy — 
namely,  the  general  pathology  of  nerves. 
Of  these  the  diseases  may  sometimes  be 
merely  functional — at  least  they  are 
often  found  to  err,  either  by  excess  or 
imperfection,  where  no  structural  dis- 
ease or  extraneous  impulse  can  be  de- 
tected. Into  this  branch  of  this  intricate 
subject,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  enter:  it  is  too  comprehensive  for 
me  upon  this  occasion  to  prosecute  its 
inquiry,  and  it  is  only  very  remotely 
connected  with  my  present  inquiry ;  and 
even  w  ith  respect  to  the  eftects  of  disease 
and  external  impressions,  it  behoves  me 
to  be  brief 

There  are,  however,  a  few  general 
principles  connected  with  this  latter  sub- 
ject, which,  meeting  me  at  the  threshold 
of  this  investigation,  cannot  be  evaded, 
and  which,  leaving  the  proofs  and  illus- 
trations for  another  occasion,  I  must 
here  content  myself  with  announcing. 
They  are  these:'  1st,  That  if  injury  or 
disease  exist  in  the  trunk  of  a  given 
nerve,  the  effects  are  to  be  traced  at  the 
remote  extremity  of  its  filaments.  2dly, 
That  all  the  branches  proceeding  from 


such  common  trunk  will  have  a  similar 
disturbance  of  their  function.  3dly, 
That  if  the  nerve  be  itself  diseased — if 
its  neuralema  be  inflamed  or  thickened  — 
if  a  foreign  body  be  lodged  amongst  its 
filaments — if  a  tumor  be  formed  within 
its  substance — there  will  be  an  "  exalta- 
tion of  function,"  an  excess,  commonly 
painful,  of  sensibility,  if  it  be  a  nerve  of 
sensation ;  ofaction,if  a  nerve  of  motion; 
of  both,  producing  agonizing  pain  and 
muscular  spasms,  if  a  regularorcompound 
nerve;  and,  lastly,  if  the  mechanical  im- 
pression resolve  itself  into  the  principle 
of  simple  pressure,  there  will  be  a  dimi- 
nution of  nervous  energy,  varying  in 
its  degree,  according-  to  the  extent  of 
compression,  from  mere  defective  sensi- 
bility and  muscular  activity,  up  to  the 
complete  extinction  of  nervous  influence 
in  the  state  of  complete  paralysis. 

These  principles,  almost  elementary, 
are  the  general  deductions  from  a 
minute  examination  of  the  detached 
cases  of  "  affections "  of  nerves  to 
be  found  in  the  records  of  medicine ; 
and  abundant  evidence  of  their  truth 
might  be  gathered  even  from  a  single 
collection — the  record  of  the  transactions 
of  a  society  which  contains  amongst  its 
followers  many  of  the  most  enlightened 
members  of  our  profession — the  Medico- 
Chirurg'ical.  Taking  it  for  granted, 
therefore,  for  the  present,  that  the  accu- 
racy of  these  g-eneral  principles  will  be 
conceded  to  me,  I  shall  proceed  at  once 
to  apply  them  to  the  effect  produced  by 
enlarged  absorbent  glands  upon  the 
two  nerves  within  their  reach — the  par 
vagum  and  the  recurrent. 

First,  then,  the  injurious  effects  are  to 
be  traced,  at  their  ultimate  distribution, 
beyond  the  seat  of  injury. 

If  the  par  vagum  be  affected,  the 
principal  consequence  will  be  experi- 
enced in  the  respiratory  organs ;  for  it 
contributes  largely  to  the  formation  of 
the  pulmonic  plexus  in  the  circulating 
system,  because  it  is  connected  with  the 
cardiac  and  aortic  plexus,  but  less  severe- 
ly upon  the  heart,  because  this  organ, 
for  important  purposes,  is  extensively 
supplied  with  nervous  influence  from 
other  sources  ;  and  in  the  stomach, where 
it  forms  the  stomachic  plexus. 

But  its  branches  will  also  be  subjected 
to  a  similar  disturbance  of  their  function; 
the  recuiTent,  therefore,  must  greatly 
sufler.  So  Le  Gallois  found  that  the 
effects  upon  the  glottis  were  identical, 
w  hether  ne  divided  the  par  vagum  below 
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the  oiig-in  of  tlic  superior  larviiyeal,  or 
tlie  recurrciits  tl)eiii!>el»es.  Tlic  Itramlies 
of  the  reeurrent  pass  — as  all  conversant 
with  the  anatomy  of  this  nerve  well 
know  —  to  the  fibrous  connexion  of  tiie 
extremities  of  the  carlilagrs  of  the  tra- 
chea, to  the  lininy  membrane  of  that 
important  canal,  and  iiltimatel}'  to  tlie 
opening  muscles  of  the  glottis;  and  its 
priucii)al  associations  and  connexions 
are  with  the  nerves  of  the  lungs,  heart, 
and  a<irta,  that  the  muscles  which  it 
supplies  may  open  the  chink  for  the  pur- 
jtoses  of  res|)iration,  when  by  the  iiiHu- 
encc  of  the  superior  laryngeal  (which 
has  its  principal  communications  foi' 
jissociateu  action  with  the  nerves  of 
deglutition,  and  which  supjtlies  the 
closing  muscles)  that  chink  has  been 
already  closed,  during  the  act  of 
swallowing.  I'Vom  injury  of  any  kind, 
therefore,  of  the  n-current,  there  will 
he  evidence  of  disturbed  function  in 
those  liljrous  ban<ls  at  the  back  of  the 
trachea,  in  its  lining  membrane,  and  in 
the  movements  of  the  glottis. 

But,  lastly,  there  is  uo  evidence  in 
this  disease  that  the  nerves  have  under- 
gone any  of  those  morbid  changes  which 
I  have  already  enumerated;  and  we 
may  infer,  therefore,  in  conformity  w  ilh 
the  general  principle  which  I  ha»e  an- 
nounced, tliat  the  injury  iiiHicted  upon 
the  nerves  by  these  glandular  swellings 
will  impair  their  function,  and  that  they 
will  consequently  err  by  defect,  not 
l>y  excess. 

Now  the  office  of  the  fibrous  bands, — 
the  muscularity  of  w  Inch  has  been  clearly 
ascertained, —  is  directly,  according  to 
I'ortal,  to  shorten,  as  well  as  diminish, 
tlie  area  of  the  trachea — (according  to 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  merely  to  efi'ect  the 
latter  object):  for  the  jiurjiose,  accord- 
ing to  the  former,  of  inlluencing  the 
1  lower  of  the  voice  ;  according  to  the 
alter,  w  ho  thus  corniborates  a  patludo- 
gical  obser*  ation  of  Dr.  Baillie,  also  of 
carrying  the  sjiufa  against  tluir  gravity 
towards  the  larynx  ;  for  expulsion,  liy 
cough,  when  in  excess;  but  in  ordinary 
caiies,  by  the  mere  expiratory  eliorts. 

If  tliesc  bands  lose  their  power,  the 
effects,  in  conformity  with  these  views, 
will  be  twofohi.  The  ana  <if  the  tube 
will  exc<-ed  its  average  dimcii.sioiis,  and 
mucus  will  be  aecumulated  w  ithin  it.  To 
pro\e  that  this  i«,  the  case  in  the  disease 
which  I  have  b< en  noticing,  I  neeil  only 
relerlo  the  eases  \«  liich  I  lia\e  put  upon 
record; — the  mucous  rattle,  ol  a  deeper 


tone  than  usual,  in  the  first  example,  is 
decisive. 

The  reeurrent,  also,  by  its  distribution 
upon  the  lining  memlirane,  endows  it 
with  such  sensiliility  as  it  ])ossesses. 
This  sensibility  is  jirobahly  at  the  same 
time  impeded,  and  must  greatly  dimi- 
nish the  embarrassment  which  the  accu- 
mulation before  alluded  to  w  ould  other- 
wise occasion.  So  in  the  same  instance, 
it  will  be  recollected,  that  although  the 
wheezing  "  could  be  heard  from  one  end 
of  a  large  room  to  another,"  yet  the 
child  siiflered  little  ur  nothing.  In  the 
midst  of  that  which  alarmed  the  friends, 
and  created  anxiety  in  the  mind  of  the 
medical  attendant,  the  child  was  happy 
and  cheerful,  and  even  endearing,  from 
its  extreme  playfulness. 

When  the  jiressure  of  the  glands  does 
not  greatly  interfere  w  ith  the  movements 
of  the  glottis,  as  often  hajtpens  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  disease, — or  where 
the  filaments  thus  passing  to  the  back  of 
the  trachea  are  aH'ected,to  the  exclusion 
of  the  trunk, — this  mucus  is  dislodged 
sometimes  In'  Aomitiiig,  but  more  fre- 
quently by  a  i)ar<>xysm  of  cough,  vitdent 
and  suH'ocating,  like  hooping-cough ; 
and,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  ex- 
plained, these  |)aroxysms  occur  ])articu- 
larly  in  the  night.  But  in  the  more 
severe  forms,  and  more  adv  anced  stage 
of  the  disca.se,  when  the  glands  are 
larger,  and  there  is  coiise<jucntly  greater 
j)ressure,  the  opening  muscles  of  the 
glottis,  upon  w  hich  the  observations  of 
Le  Gallois,  Mageiidie,  and  others,  have 
shewn  this  nerve  to  be  distrii)Ute<l,  w  ill 
be  also  afi'eetiil.  And  since,  from  this 
com}iarison,  the  muscular  bands  at  th« 
back  of  the  larynx  have  lost  much  of 
their  jtower  of  action,  and  the  sensibility 
is  diminished,  it  must  be  concluded  that 
the  influence  uj)on  the  remote  extremity 
of  the  nerve  must  be  similar  in  kind  to 
that  u|>on  its  branches,  and  e(uise(|ueiitly 
produce  detective  actitui  of  those  mus- 
cles. But  the  function  of  the  superior 
laryngeal  nerve  is  preserved  in  all  its 
integritv  ;  the  sensibility  of  the  glottis, 
therefore,  is  unimpaired,  and  the  closing 
muscles  act  with  very  iinperfeet  o|)|»o- 
sition,  from  the  alternate  influence  of 
their  antagonists.  If  this  exists  in  one, 
and  a  minor  degree  nnly,  tlicre  may  be 
merely  the  crowing  inspiration  from  the 
diminished  area  of  the  rinia  gluttidis; 
but  mu(  h  more  (ninnntly,  l>v  tdiserva- 
tion,  whi'ii  piesi'iii  during  an  attack,  or 
by  minute  impiiiy  ofihc  uttcadaiiLs,  we 
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shall  learn  that  there  has  been,  pre- 
viously to  the  crowing-,  a  complete, 
thoug-h  temporary,  suspension  of  the 
breath  ;  the  languag^e  of  the  nurse  being 
constantly,  "  I  thought  it  would  be 
suffocated"  or  "strangled"—"!  had 
great  difficulty  in  bringing  it  to  " — "  I 
thought  at  one  time  it  was  really  gone  " 
— "  It  looked  exactly  like  a  corpse  " — 
"  I  was  obliged  to  shake  it,  and  pat  its 
back,  for  minutes  before  it  would  come 
to."  In  these  cases,  the  obstruction  of 
the  chink  is  complete  for  a  time,  during 
which  all  access  of  air  to  the  lungs  is 

Prevented  :  there  is  asphyxia  from  what 
)r.  Copland  calls  "  impossible  action  of 
the  respiratory  muscles."  This  is  at- 
tended with  vehement,  and,  as  in  hang- 
ing-, sometimes,  perhaps,  really  convul- 
sive struggles,  and  generally  ends  in 
producing  such  a  degree  of  opening  as 
will  allow  a  narrow  stream  of  air  to  rush 
through  the  contracted  aperture.  Sono- 
rous inspiration  is  the  consequence ; 
and  under  these  circumstances  the  crow- 
ing is  nature's  cure — it  is  the  remedy, 
not  the  disease.  When  this  occurs,  the 
patient  is  generally  safe  from  this  at- 
tack. 

It  may  appear,  perhaps,  a  startling 
proposition,  to  allege,  that  this  malady 
is  more  allied  to  paralysis  than  to  spasm ; 
and  yet  the  observations  I  have  made 
would  seem  to  prove  that  it  is  true  ;  and 
upon  this  point  one  consideration  ap- 
pears to  be  conclusive.  These  glands 
cannot  act  upon  a  nerve  above  and  be- 
vond  their  reach;  the  superior  laryngeal 
IS  therefore  unaffected,  and  retains  its 
powers  and  properties:  the  pressure  is 
upon  the  recurrent,  and  compression, 
according  to  the  principles  I  have  an- 
nounced, w  here  the  nerve  is  not  diseased, 
produces  defective  action.  Were  it 
otherwise  in  this  case, — did  the  cause 
resolve  itself  into  one  of  excitement,  pro- 
ducing excess  of  action  or  sensibility, — 
the  mucus  would  not  have  been  retained ; 
the  irritation  from  its  accumulation,  if 
such  accumulation  could  occur  at  all, 
w  ould  have  been  excessive,  and  the  rima 
glottidis  w  ould  have  been  forced  open, 
but  could  not  by  possibility  have  been 
closed;  for  the  muscles  which  this  nerve 
supplies  separate  the  aryttenoid  carti- 
lages from  each  other;"  and  by  their 
.contraction,  spasmodic  or  otherwise,  the 
chink  would  be  enlarged.  Yet  the  con- 
viction that  this  disease  is  of  the  essence 
of  muscular  spasm,  has  been  almost  uni- 
vcr.'jal:  it  has  influenced  the  nomencla- 


ture, as  is  proved  by  the  designation 
given  to  this  disease  by  Clarke,  Under- 
wood, Capuron,  North,  Joy,  and  others. 
The  authority  of  the  late  Dr.  Clarke — 
himself  a  host — is  quoted  in  its  support. 
Cheyne  also  has  given  it  countenance. 
It  may  seem,  therefore,  to  some,  almost 
heretical  to  deny  it.  I  hope,  however, 
it  may  not  be  imputed  to  me,  that  I  par- 
ticipate too  mucli  in  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  if,  thus  breaking  through  the 
trammels  of  authority,  I  venture,  in  the 
language  of  the  eloquent  Dr.  Gregory^ 
"  magna  nomina  non  nimis  venerari 
et  opinionum  auctoritatem  verse  scientise 
semper  inimicam  spernere." 

The  foundation  upon  which  the  gene- 
ral impression  of  the  convulsive  charac- 
ter of  this  ailment  rests,  has  no  where,  as 
far  as  I  know,  been  explicitly  stated.  I 
suspect  it  is  often  a  mere  inference  from 
the  suddenness  of  the  attack  ;  but  com- 
pression produces  the  same  effect  as  divi- 
sion of  a  nerve,  and  from  the  latter,  as 
in  the  series  of  beautifully-conducted  ex- 
periments by  Le  Gallois,  the  effect  was 
equally  instantaneous.  Others  appear 
to  have  supposed  the  disease  to  consist 
essentially  in  muscular  spasm,  because 
attended  frequently  with  other  partial  or 
general  convulsive  actions  :  this  being 
meant  to  include  the  cai-po-pedal  con- 
tractions,  and  the  violent  contraction  of 
those  muscles  by  w  hich  the  movements 
of  the  spinal  column  are  effected.  But 
these  pedo-carpal  contractions  are  rather 
accidental  combinations  than  universal 
attendants ;  and,  according  to  Cheyne 
at  least,  occur  principally  during  the 
paroxysm.  Dr.  Clarke,  however,  Mr. 
North,  and  others,  allege  that  such  con- 
tractions continue  in  the  intervals  also  ; 
and  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of 
realizing  the  accuracy  of  their  state- 
ment. But  that  which  lasts  for  days,  or 
weeks,  and  even  continues  during  sleep 
in  the  night,  cannot  surely  be  a  spasm 
or  convulsion ;  its  continuity  excludes 
the  idea.  I  consider  these  contrac- 
tions, therefore,  rather  in  the  light  of  a 
continuous  direction  given  to  the  tliumb, 
fingers,  more  rarely  the  wrists,  the  toes, 
the  plantar  arch,  and  the  ankles,  by  the 
greater  mass  of  flexors  overpowering  in- 
sensibly the  lesser  mass  of  extensors. 
To  this  the  feebleness  of  these  children 
contributes, just  as  it  is  not  unfrequently 
observed  in  bed-ridden  persons,  and  in 
the  decrepitude  of  age, — but  in  a  less  de- 
gree,— because  in  adults,  the  movements, 
at  least  of  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  feet 
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iipon  each  other,  are  cramped,  and  imich 
more  imperfect  than  in  the  child  ;  for  the 
ohvious  reason,  that  children  have  not 
been  subjected  to  the  restraint  of"  shoes. 
In  one  case — the  only  one  I  have  seen 
which  coincided  exactly  with  the  de- 
scription "civcn  by  Dr.  Kcllv  in  the 
Edinburjjfh  Medical  and  Physical  Jour- 
nal, and  which  was  obviously  connected 
witli  chronic  hydrocr])halus — the  skin  in 
the  |)alm  of  the  hand  had  acroniniochitcd 
itself  to  this  continuous  bondiiiuf  of  the 
tlunnb,  the  condition  of  wliich  »:is  pre- 
cisely that  which  would  ha\e  been  jno- 
duccd  by  the  cicatrix  of  a  burn,  w  iiere 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  thumb  bends  in- 
wards upon  the  palm  of  tlie  liand.  In 
idir)ts,  too,  it  is  very  frequently  observed, 
and  is  in  them  more  allied  to  enfeebled 
action  of  the  extensors  than  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  flexors.  \\  hen  this 
bending-  of  the  thumbs,  Vc.  continues  in 
the  intervals,  during-  the  attack  the  con- 
traction is  rig-id,  and  is  nearly  allied  in 
character  to  the  action  of  otiier  muscles 
which  I  am  immediately  to  notice.  It 
is  ex|)ressive  of  distress  and  ajjony,  and 
is  more  particularly  apt  to  occur  in 
asphyxia,  or  gfreat  embarrassment  of  the 
respiratory  function,  than  in  true  con- 
vulsions. Hence,  in  the  cngraving-s 
illn.strative  of  the  position  of  individuals 
who  ha\e  died  of  strang-iilatiim,  this 
condition  of  the  thumbs  and  fingers  has 
been  g-encrally  represented  ;  and  it  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that,  even  «  here  not 
observed,  or  not  existing  during-  tiie  in- 
tervals,  it  often  occurs  during-  tlje 
paroxysm.  It  is  scarcely  necesNary  for 
nie  to  add,  that  where  tlie  attacks  have 
been  freipn-nt,  and  these  contractions 
conscrjucntly  reiterated,  a  sort  of  habit 
may  lie  eng-endered,  which  may  contri- 
bute to  produce  a  more  permanent  dispo- 
sition of  these  jiarts  to  assume  a  fiexi-d 
condition.  That  these  conlraetions  are 
not  s])asmodii-,  is  furth<-r  ])ro\ed  bv  the 
facility  with  whieli  a  very  moderate 
force  dra«s  the  parts  affected  from  their 
situation,  and  by  the  gradual  manner  in 
MJiich  they  return  to  it. 

IJut  tiu-  muscles  of  the  spine,  too,  it 
lias  been  said,  are  affected  with  convul- 
sive movements,  bending  the  Itody  liaek- 
wards  in  «lifl"erent  degrees;  sometiiues 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  approacli  to  opis- 
thotonos. This  exterit,  however,  as  far 
as  I  lia>«-been  able  to  ol>Mer>e,  never  oc- 
curs l)Ut  during  the  attack,  and  it  con- 
sists  rather   uf  rigid    contraction   than 


sfjosm,  either  tonic  or  clonic ;  the  ac- 
tion is  generally  rather  violent  than 
anormal.  These  are  just  the  vehement 
struggles  of  thrcatenetl  suffocation,  and 
niav  be  sometimes — as  they  are  observed 
to  be  in  hanging — actually  convulsive. 
They  are  not,  however,  confined  to  these 
muscles  ;  they  extend  to  all  the  muscles 
which  are  suj)plied  witlj  "respirator> 
nerves."  So  the  eye  stares,  and  starts 
forward  from  its  socket,  and  is  rolled 
in  agony  ;  the  face  is  sometimes  dis- 
torted ;  the  muscles  of  the  neck  are  ri- 
gid, like  cords;  and  tlie  muscles  of  the 
back  are  also  rigidly  contracted.  But 
they  are  all  eitiier  the  vehement  strug- 
gles attending  a  laboured  inspiratory 
efli)rt,  or  the  outward  expressions  of 
agony.  These  are  the  occurrences  to 
whicn  some  writers  upon  this  disease 
have  given  the  name  of  "  «/e»ie;-fl/,"  as 
cojitra-distinguisiied  from  the  caq)o- 
pedal  contracti(ms,  which  have  been 
designated  "partial  convitlsionn." 

It  is,  however,  not  to  be  denied,  that 
upon  some  occasions,  though  much  less 
frequently  than  has  been  commonly  ima- 
gined, the  reiterated  interruptions, 
amounting  to  tem])orary  suspension  of 
the  respiratory  function,  may  interfere 
with  the  venous  circulation  from  the 
head.  We  constantly  find  the  external 
jugular  enormously  turgid,  knottetl,  and 
(d'ten  serpentine,  during  the  jiaroxysni ; 
and  ibis  may  oeca.>ion  congestion  in  the 
he.id,  with  its  more  remote  or  indirect 
conse(|uences — increased  arterial  activity, 
])ossii)ly  with  efl'usion  ;  and  then  result 
"general  clonic  coin  ulsions,"  just  as  is 
every  now  and  th<-n  obser\cd  with  re- 
spect to  hooping-cough,  one  of  tin-  fatal 
terminations  of  \»lii(-h  is  hydroce]>halns. 
But,  as  in  the  latter  instance,  tin*  essen- 
tial disease  is  ])ertussis  :  thougii  the  effu- 
sion upon  or  u  ithin  the  iirain  may  be 
tlie  cause  of  the  death,  so  in  tlie  former 
(-ase  till-  temporary  asphyxia  from  glan- 
dular eiilargeiiienl  constitutes  the  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  disi-ase;  the  head- 
afleetion,  though  destructive,  being  a 
secondary  efl\'ct. 

Nor  is  the  occasional  suddenness  of 
death  in  these  cases  any  nr<K»f  of  the 
spasmodic  character  of  tlic  ailment: 
such  an  argunnnt  will  not  bear  the  test 
of  the  slightest  iiKjuiry.  Nolliiiig  can 
be  more  iiistiintaiieoiis  than  drath  from 
division  of  ibe  np]icr  part  of  the  s)>inal 
marrou  ;  and  yet  the  eflrct  is  the  moht 
remote  from  convulsi»e.     The  cause  of 
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death  is  in  this  experiment  similar  to 
that  which  sometimes  destroys  the  pa- 
tient suddenly  in  the  disease  in  question 
— asphyxia  from  a  suspension  of  the 
respn'atory  function . 

Even  if  it  were  pi-oved  definitively, 
that  the  closing-  of  the  glottis  upon  these 
occasions  is  convulsive,  it  would  by  no 
means  justify  the  conclusion,  so  fre- 
quently deduced  from  it,  that  the  ori- 
ginal cause  must  be  seated  in  the  cra- 
nium. That  vascular  excitement  with- 
in the  crauium  may  sometimes  operate 
as  a  cause  of  this  crowing-,  is  unques- 
tionable ;  and  this  is  probably  the  case 
where  true  convulsions  are  observed. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  head 
aifection  may  be  the  direct  cause  of  the 
convulsions,  the  danger,  and  the  death  ; 
but  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  has 
been  almost  universally  only  the  indirect 
cause  of  the  sonorous  inspiration.  I 
have  rarely  seen  the  crowing  attend  un- 
equivocal cases  of  cerebral  excitement, 
unless  this  has  been  accompanied  with  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  cervical  glands ; 
for  "  these  glands  not  only  enlarge  from 
particular  aftections  of  the  teeth  and 
jaws,  and  of  the  integuments  on  the  out- 
side of  the  head,  but  from  affections  of 
the  brain  and  its  coverings  *."  Even 
where  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the 
cervical  glands  being  thus  enlarged,  it 
is  yet  probable,  in  cases  of  crowing  con- 
nected with  cerebral  excitement,  that  the 
biouchial  g-lands  may  be  the  cause  of 
this  symptom.  It  is  an  observation  of 
Dr.  Cheyne,  corroborated  by  most 
writers,  that  hydrocephalus  is  con- 
stantly occurring-  in  scrofulous  subjects. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Swan  for  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  in  opening  the  bodies 
of  children  who  have  died  of  hydroce- 
phalus, he  has  not  unfrequently  found 
these  glands  enlarged ;  and  Dr.  Marsh 
has  asserted,  that  he  has  never  seen  this 
spasm  but  in  scrofulous  children.  (In 
verb.  Spasm  of  the  Glottis,  in  the  Cyclo- 
piEdia  of  Practical  Medicine.)  The  con- 
clusion, therefore,  which  I  feel  autho- 
rized to  draw  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject  is,  that  whilst  the  head  affection 
may  occasion  true,  and  even  fatal  con- 
vulsions, the  cause  alike  of  the  breath - 
lessness,  or  ^^fits  of  strnngling  or  suffo- 
cation" the  crowing,  and  commonly  the 
death,  when  very  sudden,  will  be  found 
in  the  constriction  of  the  glottis,  occa- 

•  CruiksUank,  p.  131. 


sioned  by  compression  of  the  recuiTent 
nerve. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  circum- 
stances have  presented  themselves  to 
my  mind,  which,  if  not  anticipated,  and 
reconciled  to  the  view  which  I  have 
taken  of  this  disease,  might  be  advanced 
as  objections.  If  enlarged  glands  are 
thus  capable  of  producing-  such  serious 
effects  upon  the  parts  supyjlied  by  the 
recurrent  nerve,  why  should  we  not  meet 
with  the  same  affection  in  adults  .''  In 
reply  to  this,  it  may  be  safely  alleged — 
1st,  That  adults,  comparatively  free  as 
they  are  from  the  causes  which  produce 
such  enlargement  in  children — as  teeth- 
ing, excoriations  or  eruptive  ailments 
upon  the  face  and  scalp,  and  perhaps 
hydrocephalic  excitement — are  muchless 
liable  to  the  formation  of  such  tumors. 
2dly,  That  when  the  trachea  has  ac- 
quired its  adult  size,  it  gives  more  pro- 
tection to  the  recurrent,  which  lies  im- 
bedded in  a  spong-y  cellular  texture  "  in 
the  depression  between  the  trachea  and 
the  oesophagus  ;"  and  it  must  be  obvious, 
that  the  greater  the  circumference  of  the 
trachea,  the  deeper  and  larg-er  must  be 
the  hollow  beneath  the  most  bulging 
part  of  its  sides,  and  its  point  of  attach- 
ment to  the  oesophagus.  And,3dly,  the 
larynx  is  larger  ;  and  this,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, influences  the  results  of  e.vperi- 
ments  and  the  effects  of  disease,  for 
"  the  larynx  and  glottis  of  the  adult  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  infant;" 
and  "  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  the  exces- 
sive narrowness  of  the  glottis  at  the 
earliest  periods  of  life,  that  the  extreme 
danger  of  sore  throats  ("  les  anyines^ ) 
and  croup  are  owing."— (M.  Bourdon.) 

But  although  the  "crowing"  is  not 
a  common  occurrence  in  the  adult,  yet 
asphy.xia  from  closing  of  the  glottis,  it 
is  well  known,  may  occur  from  violent 
piessure,  especially  if  sudden,  upon  these 
nerves  ;  so  there  is  strong  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  asphyxia  has  been  produced 
by  the  inadvertent  application  of  a  liga- 
ture upon  the  recunent,  in  an  operation 
for  subclavian  aneurism.  M.  Bourdon 
states,  that  when  the  recurrent  is  "  tri- 
aille  et  distendu  par  Vaneurism"  of  the 
arch  of  tlie  aorta,  the  voice  is  at  first 
altered, and  sometimes, also,  ^'^ suffocation 
occurs  from  it,  although  the  aneurism 
shall  not  have  burst."  Sudden  death 
has  also  occun-ed  from  pressure  upon 
the  other  recunent  nerve  by  an  aneunsm 
of    the    arteria     innominata,     from     a 
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scirrhous  enlargement  of  tlie  tboracic 
absorbent  f^lands,  and  probably,  tbouo-h 
not  certainly,  from  gfreat  swelling'  in  a 
case  of  cynanche  parotidea. 

But  t/iis  (Useuse  is paroxi/.wial,  w/iil.tt 
the  alleyed  cause  is  periuanent.  Tins 
has  always  struck  me  as  one  of  the 
strongfest  arg'uinents  for  the  spasmodic 
character  of  tbc  disease,  since  it  is  one  of 
the  g'reat  characteristics  of  that  excited 
state  of  a  nenc  which  manifests  itself 
in  painful  atfections,  resenil)ling' — jier- 
haps  constituting- — tic  douloureux,  if  it 
be  a  nerve  of  sensation ;  in  nuiscular 
spasm,  if  it  be  a  motor  nerve;  and  in  the 
combination  of  ag-onizing-  j)ains,  with 
convulsive  movements,  if  it  l)e  a  reg-ular 
or  compound  nerve.  These  all  occur  in 
paroxysms  ;  and  perhaps  the  explana- 
tion offered  hy  Mr.  Swan  constitutes  as 
near  an  approximation  to  the  truth  as 
any  that  can  l)e  offered.  "  It  may  he," 
he  says,  "that  a  nerve  cannot  at  (irst 
bear  a  diseased  action  without  rest,  any 
more  than  it  can  a  hcaltiiy  one ;  and 
therefore  the  diseased  action,  after  a  cer- 
tain period,  ceases  to  make  any  imj)res- 
sion  ;  but  after  this  rest  the  nerve  ac- 
rjuires  fresh  ])owcrs,  and  is  ag-ain  fitted 
(or  the  same  action."  In  palsy,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  said,  with  cfjiial  truth, 
that  the  pressure  being-  j)ermaneiit,  the 
loss  of  sense  or  of  motion,  or  of  both,  is 
also  permanent.  This  is  true,  as  far  as 
the  nerves  of  sensation  and  volition  are 
concenied.  In  these,  even  the  manifes- 
tations of  palsy  are  constantly  observa- 
ble ;  but  in  paralytic  ailments  of  the 
muscles  supplied  by  res])iratory  nerves, 
the  palsy,  tli(Mig-h  continuous,  is  not 
constantK'  manilist.  In  the  paralysis 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  for  instance, 
from  jiressure  upon  the  portio  dura,  llie 
<Iefective  power  is  not  observed  till,  in 
speaking-  or  emotion,  or  difficulty  of 
breathing,  vigorous  action  of  these  mus- 
cles is  n>quire(l ;  then,  cme  set  of  mus- 
<-les  acting-,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other, 
the  face  is  distorted.  It  is  probable  that 
something-  similar  takes  place  in  the 
glottis.  Although  ])hysioiogists  sjieak 
vaguely  of  the  alternate  opening-  and 
shutting-  of  this  chink  inordinary  respi- 
ration, it  must  lie  (divioiis  that  in  nei- 
ther of  the  alternate  actions  of  respira- 
tion can  it  be  completely  closed.  In 
inspiration,  air  must  pass  into  ;  in  expi- 
ration, out  of  till-  chest ;  in  both,  there- 
fore, the  glottis  must  be  pervious.  As 
to  the  sliglii  period  which  intervenes 
between  the  two,  the  labours  of  physio- 


logists have  taug-ht  us  nothing-;  and 
ptrhaps  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
])ui-sue  the  iinpiirv.  We  know,  however, 
that  its  natural  state,  when  uninfluenced 
by  muscular  ag-ency,  is  that  of  openness 
or  permeability  to  the  ingress  and  eg-ress 
of  air.  It  is  so  in  the  still-born  fu'tus; 
it  is  so  when  all  ner\ oiis  energy  is  abo- 
lished, as  in  the  experiment  of  Magen- 
die,  by  the  di\  isioii  of  the  four  laryngeal 
nerves.  As  in  the  tranouil  slumbers 
of  a  child,  or  in  an  adult  who  is  in 
perfect  health,  no  expansion  of  the  no.s- 
trils,  no  raisings  of  the  shoulders,  is  ob- 
served, so,  in  the  g-lottis,  either  muscular 
ag-ency  is  very  little  or  not  at  all  ex- 
tendeu  during-  ordinary  and  easy  rcspi- 
ration  ;  but  when  the  breathing-  is  em- 
barrassed from  any  cause,  as  in  the  ex- 
periment of  Le  (Jallois,  — who  sej)arated 
the  larynx  from  its  attacliiiient  to  the  os 
hyoides,  that  he  might  see  the  move- 
ments of  the  g-lottis  ;  or  the  ineflectual 
attempt  of  the  suicide,  in  which  they 
were  exjxised  to  the  observation  of  Sir 
Charles  Bell  and  others, — then  an  ob- 
vious, j)erliaps  considerable,  openings  and 
shutting-  of  the  glottis  may  be  observa- 
ble. And,  as  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
su|>plied  by  the  respiratory  nerves  of  the 
face,  neck,  and  back,  only  manifests  it- 
self when  the  muscles  of  <uie  side, 
uliich  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  act 
unojiposed  hy  their  antagonists,  so  in 
the  glottis  the  cflects  of  the  enfeebled,  if 
not  paralyzed,  state  of  its  opening  mus- 
cles arc  only  observable  in  those  more 
vigorous  efforts  « hicli  arc  made  when 
the  respiration  is  hurried  or  impeded  ;  as 
in  fright,  fits  of  anger,  sudden  awaking 
from  sleep  in  consequence  of  some  ex- 
ternal inipiession  —  in  screaming — in 
crying- — in  coughing — or  e\en  when 
the  descent  ol"  the  diapliragm  is  |)re- 
vciited  by  distention  o(  tiie  alimentary 
canal,  whether  from  aciiimulated  undi- 
gested or  feculent  matter,  or  simply  from 
flatulency,  the  result  of  the  fermentation 
of  undigested  food;  and  these  are  noto- 
riously amon<,'-st  the  most  eommon 
causes,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
of  a  paroxysm. 

.'\iiother  (-aiise  why  this  ailment 
should  come  "  in  (its,"  will  be  (ound  in 
the  relation  whi<-h  the  muscles  of  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  neck  bear  to,  and  the 
inflinnce  they  ex<rl  iipmi,  these  tumors, 
when  situatid  in  the  (-ourse  of  th<-  great 
vessels,  and  o("  the  trachea.  These  mus- 
cles, called,  as  tln'y  an ,  into  action  in 
all  disordered  slates  of  the  respiratory 
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Auictioii,  produce  sudtlcii  and  consider- 
able pressure  upon  tlie  {^--lands,  which 
must  exercise  an  additional  influence 
upon  the  nerves  which  they  comj)ress. 
Aniong-st  these  is  the  platjsma  myoides. 
"  Those  who  have  once  dissected  a 
tumor  from  under  this  muscle,  «ill  never 
forget  the  strength  of  these  fibres  in  the 
living-  body,  though  they  appear  so 
trifling  in  the  dead  subject.  We  can 
DOW  understand  why  tumors  of  the  neck, 
when  they  are  enlarged,  are  pushed  in- 
wards ;  and  that  they  may  be  larger 
than  a  superficial  examination  would 
lead  us  to  suppose."  (Shaw's  Manual, 
p.  348.)  A  similar  observation  will 
apply  also  to  the  mastoid  muscle,  under 
which  this  chain  of  glands  is  contiuxied, 
as  is  beautifully  shewn  in  the  engrav- 
ings of  Morgagni,  who,  to  exhibit  the 
course  of  the  glandulas  concatenatse,  has 
represented  one  of  the  glands  half  co- 
vered by  this  muscle  (tab.  xxiv.)  Even 
fascia,  more  tense  at  one  time  than  ano- 
ther, must  add  to  this  effect.  It  is  w  cU 
known  that  these  muscles  are  always 
vehemently  exerted,  in  coughing,  cry- 
ing, sneezing,  the  expression  of  passion, 
and  in  hurried  or  laborious  breathing; 
and  that  fascise  are  generally  rendered 
tense  according-  to  the  action  of  conti- 
guous muscles:  and  hence  it  is,  that  the 
fits  of  breathlessness  and  crowing'  are  so 
peculiarly  apt  to  occur  in  such  disturbed 
states  of  the  respiratory  apparatus. 

Lastly,  I  may  notice  one  other  cause, 
which,  being  occasional  only  in  its  in- 
fluence, will  tend  materially  to  explain 
why  this  complaint  should  thus  occur  in 
paroxysms,  and  why  these  attacks 
should  so  frequently  occur  in  the  night. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  the  means 
employed  by  nature  to  get  rid  of  the 
secretions  contained  within  the  trachea. 
To  the  transverse  bands  at  the  back  of 
this  canal,  that  office  has  been  assigned 
by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  of  this  strong 
corroborative  evidence  is  afforded  by  the 
phenomena  of  this  disease,  in  which  ac- 
cumulation takes  place  from  im2)aired 
sensibility  and  defective  muscular  power; 
as  well  as  by  an  interesting  pathological 
fact,  stated  by  Dr.  Baillie,  who,  speak- 
ing of  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the 
trachea,  says,  (p.  101)  "  ^Vliere  the  rings 
are  com])letely  ossified,  the  flexibility  of 
the  trachea  must  be  much  lessened ;  and 
its  cavit}'  will  not  admit  of  its  being  so 
much  contracted  as  in  the  healthy 
state,  by  the  action  of  the  muscular 
fibres  which  form  a  part  of  its  structure. 


In  consequence  of  this,  the  mucus  which 
is  occasionally  accumulated  will  not  be 
so  readily  expelled  by  coughing ;  and 
probably  the  air  m  ill  not  be  thrown  out 
in  so  small  a  column,  nor  with  so  much 
momentum. 

But  in  this  office,  these  fibres  appear 
to  be  materially  aided  by  the  muscles 
of  deglutition.  Not  only  is  the  area  of 
the  trachea,  then,  diminished  by  the 
contraction  of  these  fibres,  but  the  whole 
tube  is  drawn  upwards,  and  the  cricoid 
cartilage  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lages, as  was  observed  by  Magendie, 
who  traced  a  very  important  filament, 
passing  from  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve  to  the  crico-thyroid  muscle,  and 
saw,  in  the  eftbrt  to  swallow,  the  cricoid 
thus  elevated.  (Mem.  sur  I'Epiglotte.) 
In  this  way,  during  swallowing,  the 
sputa,  conveyed  by  the  fibrous  bands 
to  the  cricoid  cartilage,  are  further 
raised  by  its  ascent,  which  brings  them 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  glottis,  to  be 
carried  through  by  that  short  but  rapid 
expiration  which  succeeds  every  effort  of 
deglutition.  In  this  way,  no  cough  is 
requisite  for  the  expulsion  of  the  ordi- 
nary secretions.  But  during  sleep,  the 
trachea  and  fibres,  themselves  enfeebled, 
are  deprived  of  this  subsidiary  agency. 
Accumulation  is  the  consequence,  which 
is  well  known,  to  all  who  have  accurately 
observed  this  disease,  to  be  a  common 
precursor  of  an  attack.  This  accumu- 
lation of  mucus  ascends  and  descends  in 
the  tube,  as  is  ascertained  by  the  sound  ; 
and,  as  it  is  well  known,  constantly 
happens  with  any  extraneous  substance, 
(Sir  Ch.  Bell, Operative  Surgery;  Hay- 
garth's  Do.) ;  at  length  it  reaches  the 
sensible  glottis  :  its  closing  muscles 
instantly  close  upon,  what  is  now  to  its 
sides,  a  foreign  body ;  and  the  sensibi- 
lity of  the  membrane  being  unimpaired, 
if  the  opening-  muscles  have  still  consi- 
derable pofl  er  (as  in  health,  when  any 
irritating  substance  gets  within  the 
g-lottis),  violent  cough,  of  a  strangling 
character,  and  occasionally  with  sono- 
rous inspiration,  takes  place.  If,  by 
]n-essure  upon  the  trunk  of  the  recurrent, 
the  action  of  these  opening-  fibres  is 
considerably  weakened,  but  not  palsied, 
the  chink  will  be  partially  closed  ;  when 
the  air,  rushing  through  a  narrow  aper- 
ture, w ill  occasion  the  crowing  inspira- 
tion. If,  by  the  compression,  the  ner- 
vous energy  be  still  more  impaired,  a  fit 
of  breathlessness  will  occur,  which,  how- 
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ever,  will  at  length  partially  subside — 
either  in  consequence  of  the  contraction 
of  the  closing-  ninscles,  according  to  the 
universal  law  which  the  actions  of  mus- 
cular fibres  observe,  graduallv  ceasing; 
or  in  consequence  of  the  vehement  in- 
sniratorv  efforts  overcoming  the  obsta- 
cle (though,  after  the  observation  of  Le 
Galhiis  upon  the  effect  of  atmospheric 

ftressure  in  aggravating  the  evil,  I  have 
ittle  confidence  in  this  latter  explana- 
tion) ;  or,  from  the  tcmporarv  pressure 
upon  the  recurrent  being  gradually  re- 
moved, when  the  opening  muscles  will 
proportionately  recover  their  vigour  and 
activity,  ])roducing  first  the  crowing, 
and  afterwards  the  more  complete  res- 
toration of  tiie  respiratory  function  which 
had  been  susj)enaetl.  fiut,  lastly,  if  the 
pressure  be  still  more  considerable,  and 
continuous,  the  closing  muscles  of  the 
glottis  remain  contracted  for  so  long 
a  period,  that  the  most  vehement,  ])erhaps 
sometimes  convulsive  ins])iratory  efl'ort.s, 
are  altogether  unavailing,  and  the  child 
dies  of  "  asphv  xia,  from  impossible  ac- 
tion of  the  inspiratory  muscles."  It 
may  be  fairly  said,  in  the  language  of 
Capuron,  "  I'enfant  a  ete  reellement 
sunoque." 

Such  is  the  ex-]ilanation  which  I 
would  offer  of  the  very  peculiar  symptom 
which  has  been  the  siibject  of  the  pre- 
ceding ohsenations.  The  facts  w Inch  I 
have  adduced  appear  to  me  to  warrant 
the  conclusions  \»hich  1  have  drawn 
from  them.  It  was  long  before  I  could 
give  up  my  own  first  impressions  of  the 
nature  of  this  affection,  and  it  is  probable 
that  others  may  have  the  same  difficulty 
in  yielding  their  assent.  With  mv  pre- 
drcessf)rs  and  contemporaries,  I  believe<l 
(m  ithiiut  suljinilting  it  to  investigation) 
the  j)rcvailiiig  doctrine  to  be  true — that 
this  disease  was  cs.sentially  a  spasino<lie, 
a  convulsive  affection  of  the  glottis. 
']  his,  however,  considerations  connected 
witli  the  eases  which  I  liave  detailed,  an 
iu'iuiry  into  tlie  aiiatoniical  and  patholo- 
gical rchilions  of  the  l)r«n(liial  and  nrvi- 
cal  glands,  which  I  found  so  constantly 
altrnding  this  crowing  inspiration,  as 
well  as  many  analogous  tacts  ascer- 
tained by  physiological  experiment  and 
pathological  (ilisrr\  ation,  convinced  me 
of  the  unsatisraelorv  nature  of  the  doc- 
trine, and  at  length  forced  conviction 
upon  my  mind,  that  the  malady  was  une 
essentially  connected  with  enfeebled 
power,  often  amounting  to  palHV,  of  the 


opening,  rather  than  a  spasm  of  the 
closing  muscles  of  the  glottis. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  of  the 
general  principles  connected  «ith  the 
pathology  of  particular  nerves,  and 
which  I  have  briefly  enumcrate<l,  may 
require  proofs  and  illustrations  in  their 
support.  It  would  not  l>e  ditficult  to 
adduce  them.  The  fact*;,  however,  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  are  far  too 
numerous  to  be  compressed  within  the 
narrow  limits  to  whicn  I  have  necessa- 
rily restricted  invsclf  in  this  communi- 
cation ;  though  It  a))])ears  to  me  to  be 
an  inquiry  which  may  be  well  worthy  of 
pursuit,  and  which  I  may  take  another 
opportunity  perhaps,  in  some  other  form, 
of  prosecuting  more  at  large. 

A  yery  important  point  of  my  subject 
still  remains  to  be  noticed — the  treatmei\J 
of  these  cases,  but  this  I  must  reserve 
for  a  future  occasion*. 

MR,  A3IESS  REJOINDER   TO    MR. 
B.ATTLEY. 

ANALYSIS    OF    SARSAPARILLA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Mr.  Battley  haying  replied  to  my  ob- 
servations on  his  analysis  of  sarsaparilla, 
allow  nic  to  make  a  rejoinder,  which 
shall  be  as  brief  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  will  admit. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  J.  Ames. 

London,  Feb.  10th,  ]8SA. 

1st.  Your  correspondent  assert-s,  that 
instead  of  proving  the  incorrectness  of 
his  actual  statements,  I  amused  my.self 
with  criticising  his  wonis;  and  I  frankly 
own  they  afforded  me  entertainment; 
but  upon  l(»oking  over  my  ])aper,  I  can 
only  discover  two  instances  of  this  ob- 
ject ifinnble  amusement. 

2<1.  He  accuses  me  of  ob\i()U-<ly  ])er- 
vcrting  his  meaning;  but  if  Mr.  Hattley 
shrouds  his  meaning  under  such  vague 
tenns  as  "  vidatilc  principle,"  "  useful 
matter,"  "  superior  stratum,"  S:c.  how 
could  he  expect  that  he  should  be  easily 
understood?  yet  I  tlo  not  see  that  I  per- 
verted his  meaning  when  I  (ptoted  al- 
most   his  own   words;  namely,  "water 

*  The  preiriit  porlioo  of  Dr.  Ley'*  umpar  oon> 
clude«  the  patholoiry  :  iht  Irmtrntni  ire  siuU 
girc  In  nnotlicr  number.— Eo.  Uai. 
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takes  up  from  tlie  roots  a  large  propor- 
tion of  oxide  of  iron,  and  a  small  pro- 
jtortion  of  alumina."  The  plausible 
way  in  which  our  chemist  has  endea- 
voured to  establish  a  perversion  of  his 
meaning,  I  shall  hereafter  notice. 

3d.  oVIr.  Battley  says  that  Dr.  Henry 
"  identifies  gluten  with  gelatine,  which 
he  terms  a  well-known  principle,  and 
in  the  next  page  speaks  of  its  destruc- 
tion." Now  this  passage  contains  more 
than  one  misrepresentation.  Dr.  Heury 
no  where  "  identifies  gluten  with  gela- 
tine :"  the  w  ord  gelatine  does  not  even 
occur  in  the  page  stated  to  contain  this 
startling  proposition.  He  no  where 
tenns  gluten  a  "  well-know  n  principle ;" 
no  where  speaks  of  its  "  destruction." 
I  do  not  here  retort  the  charge  o[  simple 
perversion  of  meaning :  Mr.  Battley's 
rule,  with  respect  to  evidence,  appears 
to  be — not  very  scrupulous.  Although 
principle  is  not  synonymous  with 
clement,  yet  I  conceive  that  "  inde- 
structible principle"  is  so  :  for  exam- 
ple, morphia  is  a  proximate  principle, 
but,  by  decomposition,  it  is  converted 
into  its  elements,  or  "  indestructible 
principles."  In  detailing  his  future 
discoveries,  let  Mr.  Battley  follow  the 
example  of  chemists :  he  may  speak  of 
the  decomposition  of  proximate  princi- 
ples, but  he  must  not  talk  of  the  de- 
struction of  any  ])rinciple,  proximate  or 
ultimate. 

4th.  If  Mr.  Battley  wiU  learn  of,  in- 
stead of  misquoting",  Dr.  Henry,  I  re- 
fer him  to  vol.  ii.  page  274,  where  he 
will  find  that  —  it  "  (starch)  is  not  solu- 
ble in  water,  unless  when  heated  to 
160°  ;  and  if  the  temperature  be  raised 
to  180*^,  the  solution  coagulates  into  a 
thick,  tenacious,  transparent  paste  or 
jelly."  In  the  paragraph  now  under 
consideration,  your  author  recommends 
me  to  "  dissolve  a  small  quantity  of 
starch  in  water  at  150",  and  filter  and 
boil  the  solution  :  he  will  not  be  able  to 
discover  any  coagulation,  such  as  oc- 
curs on  boiling  albumen  ;  no  separation 
will  take  j)lace,  but  the  fluid  will  merely 
present  an  opaline  appearance,"  which 
is  owing-  to  coagulated  starch,  and  con- 
sequently no  longer  in  solution.  "  Ex 
uno  disce  omnes."  While  I  can  support 
my  own,  and  confute  Mr.  Battley's 
statements,  by  authorities  so  respecta- 
ble as  Di-.  Henry  and  Bcrzelius,  I  shall 
not  trouble  myself  to  make  any  experi- 
ments which  he  advises. 


5th.  The  alleged  misrepresentations. 
In  this  part  of  the  reply,  Mr.  Battley 
makes  use  of  the  vague  term  "  volatile 
matter :"  this  I  naturally  supposed  to 
be  an  essential  oil;  and  if  Mr.  Battley 
has  discovered  any  othei'  volatile  princi- 
ple but  that  and  the  errors  of  his  analy- 
sis,lethini  describe  them.  After  dwelling, 
however,  on  this  great  misrepresentation, 
our  chemist  does  not  in  tlie  least  degree 
explain  the  loss  of  the  124"5grs.  but 
merely  states  that  it  "  occurred  in  the 
process  of  evaporation ;"  that  is,  he  con- 
fesses to  an  unaccountable  loss  of  more 
than  12  ]ier  cent.  This  loss,  when 
compared  with  the  results  of  chemists,  is 
enormous;  but,  measuring  Mr.  Battley 
by  himself,  it  is  a  trifle;  for,  in  another 
experiment,  the  loss  actually  amounts  to 
more  than  19  per  cent.  In  another  case, 
namely,  that  of  the  bark  of  Lima  sai-sa- 
parilla,  div.  Decoction,  we  find  128 grs. 
of  "  indestructible  principles"  obtained 
from  Sgrs.  of  ashes.  I  have  beard  of 
nature's  compensations,  but  those  of 
Mr.  Battley's  art  exceed  them :  a  loss 
of  about  20  per  cent,  in  one  case,  is 
surely  atoned  for  by  a  gain  of  more  than 
50  in  another.  Your  readers  will  have 
perceived  that  Mr.  Battley  has  peculiar 
methods  of  analysis,  which  are  described 
by  language  equally  peculiar.  Thus, 
he  says,  when  making  me  a  proposal, 
which  I  need  not  accept,  "  I,  for  my 
part,  w  ill  endeavour  further  to  investi- 
gate the  106  grs.  of  ashes  which  re- 
mained after  the  separation  of  the  sub- 
stances recorded  in  the  table."  Now,  sir, 
here,  in  order  to  render  the  passage  in- 
telligible, we  must  substitute  were  lost 
for  remained,  106  grs.  being  the  defi- 
ciency of  "  indestructible  principles"  in 
the  analysis  of  495  grs.  of  ashes. 

6th.  Most  certainly  no  chemist  would 
suppose  that  muriatic  acid,  sulphuric 
acui,  and  lime,  existed  in  a  free  state, 
nor  w  ould  any  chemist  so  describe  them ; 
but  Battley,  neither  in  his  analysis,  nor 
has  he  unfortunately  even  in  the  reply, 
stated  with  what  these  substances  are 
combined,  and  therefore  the  just  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  is,  that  neither  the 
acids  nor  the  lime  are  in  a  state  of  com- 
bination. Again,  he  says,  "  I  intended 
to  convey  the  simple  fact,  that  these 
bodies  (whether  free,  or  in  a  state  of 
combination,  I  do  not  here  inquire)  exist 
in  the  watery  infusion."  Here,  he 
firstly  intends;  secondly,  does  not  in- 
quire:   then  why  did  Mr.  Battley  pre- 
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sume  to  send  sutli  a  careless,  unfinislieil 
article  to  the  press,  whicli  distinctly 
states  M  ater  takes  ujt  oxide  of  iron  and 
alumina,  «itlioiu  inquiry  ;  because,  for- 
sooth, it  M  as  no  object  of  his  to  inquire 
in  what  state  of  combination  the  sub- 
stances occurred.  Mr.  Battley  is 
"  read}-  to  admit  tliat  the  potash  should 
not  have  been  omitted  in  the  tables." 
This  is  sometliing-,  and  I  will  carry  it  to 
the  credit  of  liis  candour. 

With  regard  to  the  substance  termed 
wax,  but  which  I  believe  to  be  sniila- 
cine :  if  the  speci  ic  gravity  is  Of)6, 
the  melting- point  about  155"  lahrenheit, 
the  gaseous  products  evolved  during  de- 
composition by  heat  are  (defiant  and 
hydro-<'arburet  gases,  and  if  it  be  sepa- 
rable into  cerin  and  myricin,  I  will 
admit  it  to  be  wax;  but  not  till  then. 

7th.  I  again  assert,  in  contradiction 
to  Mr.  Battley,  that  every  real  consti- 
tuent of  sarsaparilla  menticmed  in  bis 
analysis  has  been  ])reviously  described  ; 
and  I  quoted  Berzelius  in  proof  of  my 
assertion.  Mr.  Battb'y  now  says  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  since  of  nine  consti- 
tuents, which  I  enumerate  from  his 
paper,  seven  are  wanting  in  the  list  of 
Berzelius — viz.  sulphuric  acid,  nuniatic 
acid,  potash,  oxide  of  iron,  alumina, 
lime,  and  wax.  To  begin  with  the  last, 
Mr.  Battley  has  not  proved  it  to  be 
what  be  has  called  it.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  this  and  alumina,  he  will  find 
(.Annales  de  Cbimic  et  de  Physique, 
tome  32,  page  248)  more  than  twenty 
vegetable  ])roducts,  containing  nearly 
all  the  rest.  And  I  assert,  that  he  has 
mistaken  plivsphate  of  /I'we  for  alumina, 
as  I  have  proved  by  direct  experiment 
on  the  ashes  of  Jamaica  sarsaparilla  ; 
recently  precipitated  alumina  being 
soluble  in  ])otasn  and  soda,  vviiilst  iilios- 
phate  of  lime  is  not.  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  supposed  wax,  and 
imaginary  alumina,  vegetable  roots 
commonly  contain  all,  and  more  than 
all,  the  "  indestructible  ])rinci])les"  oc- 
curring in  Mr.  Baftley's  analysis.  Let 
him  take  a  cabbage-stalk,  or,  more  ]»re- 
cisely,  tlie  root  of  the  ]>Iant,  and  I 
pledy^e  myself  that  he  will  find  it  to 
contain,  with  the  exception  of  alumina, 
and  instead  of  alunnna,  phosphate  of 
lime — the  acids,  oxide,  earth,  and  alkali, 
v\liicb  he  has  discovered  in  sarsapariil.i. 

I  have,  perhajis,  inadvertently  again 
referred  -Mr.  Battley  to  a  French  anllmr; 
for  I  find  that  he  has  misrepresented, 
and  jterhaps  misunderstood,  my  fonner 


quotati(m  from  Berzelius,  who  observes, 
"  Rose  trouva  du  sucre  dans  celte  raeine; 
qui  merite  sous  plusieurs  rapjiorts  un 
examen  idns  approfondi."  This  Mr. 
Battley  has  translated  as  meaning — 
"  The  existence  of  sugar  in  sarsaparilla 
is  admitted  to  require  confirmation." 

To  conclude,  I  beg  to  assure  Mr. 
Battley,  that  his  method  of  what  he 
calls  analysis  is  out  of  date.  Since  the 
discovery  of  the  vegetai)le  alkalies,  he 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  all  the  medicinal 
properties  of  vegetables  reside  in  pecu- 
liar compounds,  as  quina  and  narcotine, 
and  not  in  minute  jiortions  of  acids, 
oxides,  earths,  and  alkalies,  vv  liich  are 
obtained  from  their  ashes.  Any  chemist, 
jjos-sessing-  a  proper  feeling  for  his  own 
credit,   or  respect    for  those    who   have 

1)receded  him  in  analysis,  ouijht  to  make 
limself  accjuainted  with  what  they  have 
discovered.  This  Mr.  Battley  has 
omitted  to  do ;  for  he  says,  "  w  itli 
regard  to  pariljine  and  smilacine,  I  liav  e 
imt  nil/self  found  them  :"  to  which  1 
will  venture  to  add,  tiiat  he  omitted  to 
do  so  merely  because  he  never  heard  of 
their  existence. 


ON  THE    EXl.STENCE 
OF 

ELECTRICAL   dRRENTS  IN    OR 
GAMZED  BODIES, 

DEPENDING    ON     THE     K\Tl  RE     OF    TME 
secretions; 

Being   the    Resunit  of  a    Paper   recetitli^  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Put  is. 

Bv  M.  Donne,  of  La  Charite. 


1.  The  external  integument  of  the 
body  secretes  from  its  entire  surface  an 
acid  humour;  but  the  sweat,  in  place  of 
being  (as  is  commonly  inia<rined  and  as- 
serted in  books  of  phvsiologv)  more 
acid  in  the  axilhr  au(l  aboni  the  sexual 
org-ans,  is,  on  the  contrary,  alkaline  in 
those  places. 

2.  The  alimentary  canal  secretes 
tliroughout  an  alkaline  mucus,  except 
in  the  stomach,  where  the  oastric  juice 
is  strongly  acid, — a  fact  well  established 
by  the  researches  of  Prout,  Tiedcmann, 
and  (imeliii.  Thus  the  saliva  and  o's<i- 
phageal  mucus,  down  to  the  cardia,  arc 
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alkaline  in  the  natural  state,  and  only 
become  acid  under  certain  morbid  con- 
ditions. From  the  pylorus  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  mucous 
linincr  ^nelds  only  an  alkaline  secretion. 

3.  The  serous  and  synovial  membranes 
secrete  an  alkaline  liquor  in  their  healthy 
state ;  but  the  liquor  becomes  acid  in 
certain  diseased  conditions. 

4.  The  external  acid  envelope,  and 
the  internal  alkaline  membrane,  repre- 
sent tlie  two  poles  of  a  pile,  the  effects 
of  which  are  appreciable  by  the  galva- 
nometer. If,  for  example,  one  of  the 
conductors  be  put  in  contact  viith  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  other  witli  the  skin,  the  instrument 
immediately  indicates  a  deviation  of 
fifteen,  twenty,  or  even  thirt}"^  degrees, 
according  to  its  sensibility;  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  current  shews  that  the  al- 
kaline membrane  is  neg'ative,  while  the 
skin  possesses  ])ositive  electricity. 

But  besides  these  two  great  surfaces, 
presenting  opposite  chemical  states, 
there  are  in  the  body  certain  organs, 
which  are  some  acid  and  others  alkaline, 
giving  rise  to  similar  results.  Between 
the  stomach  and  liver,  for  instance,  of 
all  animals,  there  are  electrical  currents 
of  extreme  energy  {extremement  ener- 
ffiques). 

5.  Electrical  phenomena  of  the  same 
kind  have  been  detected  in  vegetables, 
by  placing  one  pole  of  the  galvanometer 
in  the  centre  of  the  medullary  canal,  and 
the  other  beneath  the  rind  or  bark.  It  is, 
however,  in  fruits  that  these  results  have 
been  most  distinct  and  remarkable.  A 
body  of  this  sort  may  be  considered  as  a 
pile,  the  negative  pole  of  which  is  at 
the  bottom  of  adherent  fruits — such  as 
apples  and  pears ;  but  the  contrary  in 
fruits  that  do  not  adhere — such  as  the 
peach  and  plum.  In  every  case  it  is 
these  two  points  that  yield  the  maximum 
of  electric  tension :  and  the  electricity 
vanishes  when  the  conductors  are  applied 
to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  fruit,  at 
points  equidistant  from  the  centre,  and 
m  a  plane  at  rio^ht  angles  with  one 
passing  through  the  top  and  bottom. 

The  currents  in  vegetables  are  not 
determined  by  the  acidity  and  alkalinity 
of  the  parts,  as  in  animals ;  for  the 
juices  of  fruits  are  all  more  or  less  acid. 
But,  consistently  with  the  fine  experi- 
ments of  M.  Biot,  the  juices  which  ar- 
rive by  the  pedicle  undergo  a  modifica- 
tion at  a  certain  point ;  and  it  may  be 


in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  che- 
mical composition  in  the  juices  at  top 
and  bottom,  that  the  electrical  states  of 
those  parts  are  opposed  to  each  other. 

6.  The  acid  humours  of  the  economy 
may  become  alkaline,  and  the  alkaline 
acid  in  a  state  of  disease. 
-  7.  Acidity  is,  in  general,  tlie  result  of 
inflammation  propeily  so  called,  and  the 
effect  may  be  produced  by  sympathy  in 
a  remote  organ  :  thus  the  saliva  becomes 
very  acid  in  inflanmration  of  the  sto- 
mach, or  in  gastritis. 

The  acid  which  is  most  usually  de- 
veloped in  inflammatoiT  conditions  ap- 
pears to  be  the  hydrochloric  ;  and  it  is 
the  presence  of  this  acid  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  \^  riter,  occasions  the  co- 
agulation of  the  albuminous  part  of  the 
lymph,  or  the  serum,  whicli  abounds  at 
inflamed  surfaces.  To  this  coagulation 
are  owing  the  false  membranes  in  se- 
rous cavities,  the  albugiuous  spots  on 
the  eye,  the  coagulable  lymph  of 
wounds,  the  thickenings  of  certain  or- 
gans, and  several  other  morbid  pro- 
ducts, in  which,  on  analysis,  nothing 
more  can  be  detected  than  concrete 
albumen.  Pus  itself,  the  last  result 
of  inflammation,  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  acid  on  the  albuminous 
IjTiiph  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  complex  product 
of  acid  and  albumen.  And  if  free  acid 
has  not  been  always  discovered  in  the 
liquids  that  bathe  the  surflices  of  in- 
flamed parts, — il'  pus  does  not  always 
redden  litmus, — it  is  because  the  acid 
properties  have  been  marked  and  neu- 
tralised,  owing  to  the  quantities  of 
potass  and  soda  contained  in  the  alka- 
line secretions.  But  the  writer  has 
given  in  his  paper  several  cases,  in 
which  the  pus,  and  even  the  serum, 
eflTused  in  the  belly,  in  consequence  of 
peritonitis,  have  been  found  acid.  M. 
Dumas  also  supplies  a  case  ;  and  ano- 
ther will  be  found  in  the  Chemistry  of 
Berzelius. 

9.  Changes  in  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  secretions  react  on  the  different  parts 
of  the  economy  :  they  give  rise  to  cer- 
tain derangements  and  symptoms,  which 
are  interesting  to  be  observed,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  etiology,  the  diagnosis,  and 
even  the  treatment  of  diseases.  These 
changes,  in  fine,  produce  modifications 
in  the  electrical  currents  which  exist 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  sjs- 
tem  *. 

*  Journal  Hebdomadaire. 
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Negro  Ben,  the  subject  of  these  expe- 
rinients,  ao'ed  2G,  was  a  stout  «  cll-huilt 
suhjeit,  tlie  muscular  tissue  of  the  bod  y 
remarkably  >vcll  develoj)ed,  indicatin>r 
great  poucr.  lie  was  suspended  from 
the  gallows  about  thirty-five  minutes ; 
and  ill  teu  minutes  after  beinj^'  cut 
down  was  delivered  to  a  professional 
friend  by  the  sheriff',  for  me,  and  brought 
to  a  room  where  every  thing  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  experiments.  The  body 
was  immediately  placed  on  the  operat- 
ing table.  It  was  discovered  from  the 
unusual  freedom  of  motion  in  the  neck, 
that  it  was  dislocated  ;  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  common  language,  the  neck  was 
broken;  and  upon  cutting  down,  in  a 
subse<|uent  stage  of  the  experiments,  it 
was  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the 
first  and  second  vertebrie  (atlas  and  den- 
tata)  were  separated  bv  a  space  suffi- 
cient to  admit  the  end  of  the  little  finger. 
The  appearance  of  the  face  was  quite 
natural,  and  seemed  as  if  the  uidiappy 
subject  had  passed  from  life  with  none 
of  those  struggles  and  dreadful  agonies 
which  attend  the  throes  of  dissoluti(m, 
and  particularly  in  this  most  horrible 
mode  of  causing  death. 

The  experiments  were  now  com- 
menced by  a  gentleman,  to  whom  was 
assigned  the  anatomical  ])art,  exposing 
the  par  vagum.  A  long  silver  needle, 
similar  to  those  used  in  acupunctura- 
tion,  was  now  introduced,  throiigii  the 
space  between  the  ribs,  deep  into  the 
substance  of  the  heart.  The  object  of 
introducing  a  needle  into  the  heart  was 
to  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  any 
irritability  remained,  and  to  attem])t  to 
throw  some  liglit  on  a  disputed  ques- 
tion, whether  the  heart  was  su.sceptible 
of  excitation  by  the  galvanic  fluid. 

The  pctsitive  pole  of  the  battery  was 
now  ap])lied  to  the  nerve  (par  vagum), 
and  the  negative  pole  to  the  siherni  (die 
in  the  heart.  There  was  no  pereeiitible 
action  of  the  heart,  as  it  wouM  in  all 
probability  have  been  evidenced  by  the 
quivering  motion  of  the  needle  if  it  had 
taken  place;  ami  in  no  way  that  we 
could  disco\er  was  it-^  irritability  e\i. 
denced,  eillier  by  the  simple  introduc- 
tion of  the  silver  |tn>be,  or  the  action  of 
the   galvanic  fluid.     But  the  eflict  on 


the  other  parts  was  very  evident.  The 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  chest  vt  ere  af- 
fected by  strong  convulsi\e  t«itchings, 
most  strikingly  displayed  in  the  pla- 
tysma  myoides,  sterno-thyroideus  and 
mastoideus,  pectoral  and  intercosal 
muscles.  There  was  also  acoiuulsi\e 
motion  of  the  muscles  in  the  region  of 
the  stomach,  and  a  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  throat,  as  in  the  act  of 
swallowing. 

A  needle  was  now  inserted  into  the 
tendiiHuis  head  of  the  diaphragm,  the 
positive  wire  of  the  battery  aj>plied  to 
the  par  vagum,  and  the  negative  to  the 
needle.  The  result  was  a  slight  con- 
vulsive motion  extending  over  the  che.st 
and  abdomen.  The  contraction  and  re- 
laxation of  the  diaphragm  was  very  evi- 
dent from  the  protruding  and  relaxation 
of  the  abdominal  muscles ;  the  effect 
seemed  to  increase  as  the  acid  bad  time 
to  act  on  the  battery.  The  jiositive  wire 
was  now  a])plicil  to  a  needle  inserted 
into  the  seat  of  the  phrenic  nerve.  An 
incision  was  made  doNvn  to  the  tendi- 
nous head  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the 
other  wire  (negative)  applied  to  the  in- 
cision. The  result  was  very  similar  to 
the  preceding  ex])eriment,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  an  agitation  of  the  chest,  com- 
pared by  an  intelligent  observer  to  tliat 
of  a  person  aftected  by  hiccough. 

I  think  it  ])roper  to  notice,  at  this 
stage,  a  ]»eculiar  action  of  the  galvanic 
fluid  on  the  nerve  and  muscular  fibre, 
observed  by  luvself,  and  confirmed  by 
one  of  the  gentlemen  assisting  me.  The 
positive  pole,  whenever  it  touched  the 
nerve  or  muscle,  produced  an  action  or 
whitening  very  similar  to  that  which  is 
produced  by  lunar  caustic  v^hen  applied 
to  an  exposed  muscle. 

The  supraorbital  nerve  was  now  ex- 
posed, and  the  positive  jitde  applied  to 
It,  anil  the  other  below  the  lower  lid. 
The  result  was  a  contraction  of  the 
muscle,  causing  a  natural  wink,  and  an 
opening  and  closing  of  the  eye-lids, 
which  was  compared  to  that  uhcii  the 
eye  closes  in  a  li\ing  ptrson  from  fear 
of  being  injured  by  some  offending  ob- 
ject being  thrust  at  the  eye.  There  was 
al.so  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
cheek,  similar  to^»llat  is  seen  in  some 
jiersons  who  sulfer  from  neural'ria  of  the 
face;  or  like  that  motion  of  the  cheek, 
when  an  eflort  is  made  liy  tiie  motion.s 
of  the  face  alone  to  (lri*e  off  an  annoy- 
ing fly  which  has  .settbd  upon  it. 

In  the  next  experiment  a  siher  needle 
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was  iiftroduced  into  the  facial  nerve, 
one  pole  ap])]ied  to  it,  and  the  other  to 
the  cheek.  The  effect  was  slig-ht  mo- 
tions of  the  face,  and  distention  and 
contraction  of  the  sides  of  tlie  nostrils, 
resembling-  much  the  expression  of  dis- 
dain. The  effect  on  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding' nerve  was  very  slight,  compared 
with  that  produced  by  Dr.  Ure,  and  so 
vividly  painted  by  him.  He  says,  "  the 
expressions  of  rag-e,  terror,  ang-uish,  and 
ghastly  smiles,  were  produced,  and 
united  their  hideous  expression  in  the 
murderer's  face,  surpassing-  the  wildest 
representations  of  a  Fuseli  or  a  Kean." 
In  these  experiments  on  the  muscles  of 
expression,  with  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
pression of  disdain,  as  before  mentioned, 
none  of  those  wonderful  plays  of  the 
features  were  well  marked,  which  are  so 
manifest  when  the  countenance  is  ani- 
mated by  the  mind,  in  its  varying-  con- 
ditions of  wild  passion  and  pleasurable 
emotion. 

The  hypog'lossal,  or  ninth  pair,  was 
now  touched  by  the  positive  pole.  An 
interesting  result  ensued,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  motion  of  the  tongue  alone.  The 
positive  wire  \^  as  applied  to  the  silver 
needle  inserted  in  the  facial  nerve,  and 
the  negative  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
when  a  very  striking-  effect  was  pro- 
duced, characterizing  this  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  experiments  performed. 
The  result  was  a  rapid  vibratory  motion 
of  the  tongue,  compared  b}'  several  gen- 
tlemen to  that  ot  a  sei-pent's  tong-ue 
when  alarmed  or  enraged.  There  was 
also  a  swelling-  or  bulging  out  of  the 
flesh  or  muscles  under  the  lower  jaw, 
which  was  agitated  by  a  quick  vibratory 
action.  The  next  experiment  vvas  the 
application  of  the  Avire  to  the  muscles 
which  assist  in  closing  the  lips  and 
mouth.  The  result  reminded  me  of  the 
action  of  the  lips  when  a  person  is  mut- 
tering- to  himself,  or  about  to  utter  words 
in  a  soft  low  voice.  The  expression  of 
countenance  of  the  criminal  in  this  stage 
of  the  experiment,  caused  a  stare  of 
amazement  in  many  of  the  spectators. 

The  median  nerve  was  now  exposed, 
and  an  incision  made  into  the  middle  of 
the  little  finger — positive  pole  applied 
to  the  nerve,  and  negative  to  the  little 
finger.  A  most  interesting  and  vivid 
display  of  the  galvanic  power  vvas  the 
consequence.  The  arm  raised  itself 
from  a  horizontal  position  with  so  much 
strength  and  violence,  as  to  require  the 


exertion  of  considerable  power  in  the 
operator  to  restiain  its  freedom.  It  re- 
peatedly made  efforts  resembling  those 
of  life,  to  jerk  its  hand  away  from  his 
gi-asp,  and  when  pennittea,  stmck 
against  the  chest  with  great  violence, 
settling  in  the  attitude  of  a  pugilist 
when  prepared  to  defend  from  the  attack 
of  an  adversary.  These  phenomena 
continued  about  half  a  minute,  and  then 
ceased.  The  poles  of  the  battery  were 
then  removed,  and  soon  after  re-applied. 
The  same  phenomena  ensued  with  equal 
violence  upon  the  repetition  of  this  ex- 
periment several  times. 

The  ulnar  nerve  was  then  transfixed 
with  an  acupuncturing-  needle  in  the 
elbow,  and  positive  pole  applied  to  it, 
and  negative  to  the  little  finger.  The 
effect  produced  was  a  rapid  motion  of 
the  fing-ers,  but  in  a  manner  which  was 
particularly  striking  to  all  who  witnessed 
their  action.  Instead  of  being  flexed  at 
the  same  time,  they  moved  sometimes 
rapidly,  at  others  in  a  more  gradual  mo- 
tion, but  alternately  being  greatest  in 
the  little  finger,  which  vvas  the  most 
flexed,  and  diminishing  towards  the 
fore  fing-er.  The  motion  of  the  fingei-s 
in  this  experiment  vvas  compared  by 
one  to  that  when  playing  on  the  flute, 
and  by  others  to  the  action  of  a  violin 
performer  when  in  playing  he  work.s 
upon  the  strings  of  that  instrument. 

A  needle  w  as  now  introduced  into  the 
spinal  marrow,  tlirough  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  separation  of  the  verte- 
brfE,  and  another  inserted  into  the  heart 
and  head  of  the  dia])hragm ;  but  little 
eflect  vvas  produced,  other  than  the  qui- 
vering- motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
and  chest.  The  spinal  marrow  being- 
now  completely  exposed  in  the  neck, 
positive  wire  applied  to  it,  and  the  ne- 
gative to  the  foot,  the  effect  vvas  not  re- 
markable ;  there  was  a  slight  convulsion 
of  the  muscles  of  the  limb. 

A  needle  being  now  inserted  into  the 
sciatic  nerve,  and  another  in  the  ham, 
there  resulted  a  spasmodic  action  of  tlie 
large  muscles  of  the  thigh  ;  when  the 
needle  was  changed  to  the  inside  of  the 
foot,  and  the  positive  pole  applied  to  the 
one  in  the  ham,  and  the  negative  to  that 
in  the  ankle,  a  much  more  marked  and 
decided  effect  was  perceived.  The  leg 
vibrated  strongly  (the  subject  lying  on 
the  abdomen) ;  a  swelling  of  the  muscles 
of  the  calf  of  the  leg ;  the  toes  were 
flexed,  and  extended  with  considerable 
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frpctlom,  at  an  anijle  quite  as  niiuli  as 
when  extended  in  tlie  act  of  stciiping  or 
walking'. 

With  these  the  experiments  ceased, 
the  body  having  become  externally  cold, 
and  the  irritability  scn>il>ly  exhausted  ; 
the  power  of  the  battery  appeared  also 
very  nnich  diminished,  uliich  will  ac- 
count for  the  weakened  action  produced 
in  the  last  experiments*. 


OBSERVATIONS 

I.VTEN'PEI)  TO  ILIA'STRATS    THE  QCBSTION, 

On  ir/iat  morbid  state  floes  the  orciir- 
reiice  of  Coma,  and  sudden  Death  in 
Jaundice,  depend/' 

By    W.    Griffin,   M.D.    Limerick. 

A  POOR  M  onian  requested  me  to  visit  her 
dauyhttr,  Mary  Barry,  ay-od  20  years, 
^^ho  she  infurmed  me  had  been  three 
•lays  ill,  and  was  now  speechless,  and 
she  believed  dvin«r.  On  entering  the 
cabin  in  whiefi  she  li\ed,  T  saw  her 
make  a  faint  exjtiration,  which  proved 
to  be  her  last,  as  she  was  quite  dead 
when  I  reaclu  d  the  l>ed.  Her  skin  was 
still  warm,  and  universally  tinned  m  ilh 
a  deei)  yellow  colour.  The  countenance 
was  liydn)])ic,  and  the  jiiipils  dilated. 
On  iiiquiriiiL;,  1  found  the  j^nTs  ailment 
had  set  in  with  lauiifinir  and  heaviness; 
on  the  s«'eond  e\enin^-  she  was  sei/ecl 
with  sickness  of  stomach,  vomit injjf,  ami 
ap])earances  of  jaundice,  and  next  moni- 
\i\'^  complained  nnich  of  her  head.  She 
then  looked  so  very  ill,  that  her  niDther 
beji^an  to  <jfet  alarnn d,  and  insisted  on 
her  yoiufjf  to  the  dispensary  for  ad^  ice  ; 
the  poor  <jirl  shook  her  head  despond- 
iii;^ly.  and  said  she  was  too  weak  to 
walk  there,  but  that  she  would  yo  into 
the  room  and  lie  down  on  the  bed. 
'J'besewere  tlie  last  wcn'ds  she  uttered. 
When  the  mother  went  in  afterwards, 
there  was  an  ajinearanceofstu])or  about 
her,  from  wlneli  she  endeavoured  to 
rouse  her,  but  could  get  no  reply.  She 
wa.s  in  j)rofound  coma! 

Tn  about  three  weeks  after,  I  was 
called  to  see  Klleu  Barry,  a  sister  of  the 
former,  and  found  her  labourin<»-  under 
an  atfeetion  prec  isely  similar.  She  had 
been   attiicke<l  with  languor  and   hcavi- 
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ness,  f(dlowed  by  sickness  of  stomach 
and  vomitingf,  with  univei-sal  yellowness 
of  the  skin.  She  was  now  in  imperfect 
coma,  consiious  when  roused,  but  unable 
to  speak,  and  very  unwillino-  to  be  dis- 
turbed. From  this  very  dano-erous  sta'e 
she  was  rescued  by  active  and  continued 
pnrfring; ;  the  yellow  tinge  g-raduaily 
disajipeared,  and  in  a  few  days  she  re- 
gained her  usual  health. 

W  ilhin  a  very  sliort  period  aftenvards 
another  men)ber  of  the  same  family  w  as 
attacked,  ahoy,  of  about  thirteen'yeai-s 
of  age.  My  l)rother  was  requested  to 
see  him,  and  foiuid  him  moaning  and 
comatose,  his  belly  tender  to  the  touch, 
his  pulse  slow,  and  his  skin  of  a  safl'ron 
colour;  his  breathing  was  not  sterto- 
rous. This  case  w  as  more  sudden  than 
either  of  the  foregoing;  the  boy  was 
seized  with  sickness  of  stomach  and  vo- 
miting at  night,  and  in  the  morning 
was  jaundiced  and  insensible.  In  this 
state  he  lay  until  nearly  the  end  of  the 
.second  day,  w  ithout  medical  aid,  up  to 
which  period  his  bowels  had  not  been 
moved.  An  incHectual  effort  was  then 
made  to  ])urge  him;  but  he  was  unable 
to  swallow,  and  died  in  a  i'vw  hours. 

The  narents  w  ere  now,  it  may  be  suj)- 
posed,  highly  ajjpreheii.sive  for  their  re- 
maining children,  and  the  event  proved 
not  without  just  reason.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  lew  months  their  next  boy, 
John  Barry,  aged  eleven  years,  shew  cd 
symptoms  of  jaundice.  He  grew  lan- 
guicl  and  heavy,  and  in  two  days  the 
tunica  albuginea  and  skin  were  of  a 
deep  yellow.  'Ihere  was  great  slug- 
gishness of  the  bowels,  and  slight  tiu- 
derness  of  the  abdonuii,  but  very  little 
pain.  He  did  mit  complain  of  his  head, 
nut,  like  the  othei-s,  was  seized  with 
sickness  of  stomach  and  vomiting.  I 
had  early  notic<'  of  this  attack,  and  whs 
vigilant  in  looking  for  ihe  superventi(Ui 
of  coui.i,  althoutjh,  from  any  existinjr 
symptoms,  there  was  no  greater  reason 
to  appn  hend  it  than  in  any  common 
case  of  jaumliee,  if  I  except  some  slight 
dilatation  of  the  pupils  and  sluggishm  ss 
ill  their  movements.  The  boy  was  up 
ami  about,  ami  did  not  in  fact  appear  to 
be  very  ill;  but  the  fate  tif  hi-;  brother 
and  sister  left  a  lesson  not  to  be  forgotten, 
and  I  accordingly  warned  the  nioiher  Ut 
give  me  instant  notice  on  iIm-  occurrence 
of  th«'  slighlf'st  stupor, —  he  was  in  the 
mean  tinn-  actively  purged.  'I'liere  was 
liltle  change  in  liim  that  night  or  ibe 
next,  bul   on    the  Kuccfi-ding  morning  I 
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had  a  messenger  with  me  at  an  early 
Jioiir,  to  say  that  he  had  fallen  into  a 
state  of  insensibility  in  the  night,  and 
could  not  now  be  roused.  I  found  him 
quite  comatose,  with  slow  pulse,  dilated 
pupils,  and  almost  a  total  loss  of  sensation 
and  voluntary  motion.  On  pinching  his 
hand  severely,  however,  he  evinced  signs 
of  consciousness,  moaning  slightly,  and 
slowly  drawing  his  hand  away.  Ten 
ounces  of  blood  were  immediately  taken 
from  the  temporal  artery;  the  head  was 
shaved,  and  kept  wetted  with  refrigerant 
washes,  and  castor  oil  was  administered 
every  fourth  hour.  As  the  bowels  were 
slow  in  acting,  injections  were  given  at 
night,  and  large  blisters  applied  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  These  had  the  desired 
effect.  He  was  copiously  purged  for 
several  hours,  and  in  the  morning  evinced 
signs  of  returning"  consciousness ;  fiom 
thenceforward  there  was,  day  after  day, 
a  steady  and  progressive  improvement, 
until  his  recovery  becamefully  established. 
Some  time  after,  his  friends  were  once 
more  alarmed  by  a  recurrence  of  the 
vomiting  and  jaundice  :  but  the  progress 
to  coma  was  arrested,  and  the  complaint 
readily  removed,  by  full  purging  alone. 

These  four  cases  of  jaundice  running 
rapidly  into  coma,  which  in  two  of  them 
terminated  in  death,  when  we  consider 
that  they  occurred  in  one  family,  within 
a  few  weeks  of  one  another,  and  without 
any  unusual  or  remarkable  symptoms 
which  could  indicate  the  impending 
danger,suggest  a  very  important  question 
vv  ith  regard  to  the  pathology  of  the  dis- 
ease :  "  On  what  morbid  state  did  the 
occurrence  of  coma  in  these  particular 
instances  depend  ?" 

In  rcfening  to  the  works  of  different 
authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject 
of  jaundice,  it  surprised  me  much  to 
observe,  that  the  occasional  supervention 
of  coma  and  sudden  death  is  scarcely 
adverted  to.  This  is  not  noticed  even  by 
Cullen  or  Parr,  as  a  possible  termination 
of  the  complaint,  nor  is  there  any  mention 
made  of  it  in  some  of  the  more  modern 
medical  treatises,  a  circumstance  perliaps 
scarcely  deserving  of  remark  if  the  occur- 
rence was  really  rare.  We  might  offer 
many  evidences  to  prove  that  it  takes 
place  too  often  to  be  left  at  any  time  out 
of  view  in  our  consideration  either  on  tlie 
prognosis  or  treatment  of  the  disease. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Buraett  and  Dr.  Macleod,  in 
a  discussion  on  the  subject  three  years 
sinie  at  the  Westminster  Medical  Society, 
tletailed  several  cases,  which  witli  few 


appearances  indicative  of  danger,  ran 
rapidly  to  coma  and  death,  and  those 
published  by  Dr.  Marsh  in  the  Dublin 
Hospital  Re])orts,  illustrating  the  occa- 
sional connexion  of  jaundice  with  disease 
of  the  brain,  were  probably  of  a  similar 
nature.  Dr.  Gregory,  of  London,  calls 
our  attention  to  the  juobability  of  such 
terminations  in  severe  cases,  and  Dr. 
Mason  Good  speaks  of  the  supervention 
of  apoplexy  in  g-reen  jaundice,  chiefly  in 
instances  where  the  pulse  was  unusually 
slow.  But  it  is  neither  in  severe  in- 
stances of  the  disease,  nor  in  that  intense 
form  of  it  which  has  been  called  green, 
that  it  most  frequently  occurs;  and 
nothing  so  clearly  proves  how  little  we 
really  know  of  the  pathology  of  these 
afreetions,  than  the  fact,  that  the  proba- 
bility of  the  supervention  of  coma  beare 
no  relation  to  the  intensity  of  the  symp- 
toms. In  Dr.  Macleod's  cases  there  was 
little  to  indicate  danger,  until  fatal  coma 
occurred  in  one,  and  epilepsy,  followed 
by  coma  and  convulsions,  in  the  other. 
In  three  of  the  instances  which  have 
preceded  these  remarks  there  was  nothing 
that  could  lead  one  to  anticipate  im- 
mediate danger  of  any  kind,  until  actual 
stu])or  commenced  :  they  were  not  cases 
of  green  jaundice,  avul  previous  to  the 
occurrence  of  fatal  symptoms  could  not 
even  be  called  severe  or  unusual. 

The  general  connexion  existing  be- 
tween jaundice  and  certain  affections  of 
the  brain  or  nervous  system,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  physicians  at  a 
very  early  period  of  time,  and  to  which 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease  from  intense 
passions  of  the  mind  has  been  attributed, 
while  it  tends  to  diminish  our  sui-prise  at 
the  occasional  occun*ence  of  coma,  fur- 
nishes no  clue  to  the  subsisting  relation; 
several  explanations  have  from  time  to 
time  been  offered  by  those  who  have 
paid  any  attention  to  the  facts,  but  none 
that  are  at  all  satisfactory.  Unfor- 
tunately no  post  mortem  examination 
was  permitted  in  any  of  the  fatal  cases 
which  I  have  mentioned.  In  one  of  Dr. 
Macleod's,  that  of  a  young  woman  who 
had  jaundice  for  some  time,  without 
suffering  much  inconvenience  from  it, 
but  who  died  in  48  hours  after  the  super- 
vention of  coma ;  the  only  morbid  ap- 
pearance observed  iu  the  brain  appeared 
to  be,  a  deep  yellow  colour  of  all  the 
membi-anes. 

Although  the  yellow  colour  of  the  skin 
and  eyes  has  in  these  cases  been  always 
the  first  circumstance  to  attract  attention. 
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the  mutual  sympathy,  wliich  is  known 
to  exist  betwen  the  bruin  and  liver,  have 
led  to  a  very  natural  doubt  as  to  uliich 
might  be  the  primary  seat  of  disorder, 
and  in  fact,  m  this  lies  much  of  the 
ditticiilty  experienced  in  endeavouring-  to 
explain  its  ])ath(ili><ry.  TlK»se  who  have 
considered  the  artVetion  of  the  head  as 
secondary  or  sym]»toniatic,haveattril)U  ted 
it  to  a  plethora  of  the  circulation  in  the 
brain,  occasioned,  like  the  jaundice,  by  a 
gorfTcd  state  of  the  liver,  equally  ob- 
structing- the  jjassag-e  of  blood  and  bile, 
or  to  a  snjiercarlxmization  of  the  Idood, 
for  want  of  due  elimination  by  the  li^er, 
or  to  a  highly  azotised  state  of  it  from 
the  same  cause,  the  brain  being  affected 
in  either  case  as  it  is  in  a])onle\y  from 
the  circulation  of  venous  blood,  or  lastly, 
to  seme  such  sedative  efleci  of  absorbed 
bile  on  the  cerebral  organ,  as  may  be 
induced  by  opium  or  other  narcotics. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  con- 
sidered the  jaundice  in  these  instances, 
as  secondary  or  symptomatic  only,  have 
supposed  some  0])])ressed  or  actually 
diseased  state  of  tiie  brain,  making  for 
some  time  an  insidious  progress,  and  at 
length  manifesting  itself  by  suspending 
the  functions  of  the  liver.  An  accunui- 
lation  of  bile  in  the  blood  vessels,  it  is 
said,  takes  ])lace  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, and  precedes,  though  it  he  no 
way  necessary  to,  the  termination  in 
coma,  which  is  simply  the  conclusion  of 
the  original  affection. 

Glancing  at  these  conjectures  in  the 
order  in  which  I  have  stated  them,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  no  such  gorged 
or  infarcted  state  of  the  liver  has  been 
made  out  in  the  cases  alhnhd  to,  while, 
I  itelieve,  in  others  where  such  conditicui 
of  that  organ  did  exist  to  an  extreme 
degree,  there  was  no  supervention  of 
coma ;  and  again,  one  should  suppose, 
where  the  danger  depended  on  ]»ure 
plethora,  the  complaint  would  be  easv  of 
remedy,  which  is  bv  no  means  the  fact. 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  said,  this  idea  of  a 

Idethoric  stale  of  the  circulation  in  the 
)rain,  derived  some  coujitenance  fmm 
the  two  recoveries  (pioted,  one  by  jiure 
purging,  the  other  by  purging,  bieeaiug, 
and  blistering :  but  these  remedies  are 
equally  aj>plieable  to  other  morbid  con- 
ditions ol  that  organ. 

If  the  elimination  of  carbon  and  a/ote 
from  blood  be  one  of  the  chief  oHices 
perfonned  by  the  liver,  its  total  susp«ii- 
siou  must  neeessarily  lead  to  a  loaded 
and  di'terior.itetl  stale  of  that  fluid.     That 


such  a  state  occurs  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  almost  all  cases  of  jaundice,  we  have 
manifest  proof  in  the  general  langour 
complained  of,  the  slowness  and  feeble- 
ness of  pulse,  and  altered  nature  of  the 
secretions.  That  it  simietimes  leads  to 
actual  coma  and  death,  has  been  already 
shewn,  and  that  the  presence  of  bile  in 
the  circulating  system,  when  artificially 
introduced,  produces  analogous  results, 
a])pears  from  .Mr.  Phillips's  experiments, 
in  which  two  drachms  of  bile,  injected 
into  the  femoral  \ciu  of  a  dog.  in  a  few 
hours  occasioned  jaundice,  dryness  of 
mouth,  vomiting,  coma,  and  death  ;  and 
in  a  lesser  (piantity,  effects  of  the  same 
nature,  tbougli  less  marked. 

It  W(uild  seem  superfluous  to  seek  for 
other  proofs  of  the  injurious  effects  of 
retained  bile,  if  those  I  have  instanced 
were  any  way  constant  in  their  occur- 
rence. But  that  they  cannot  be  received 
as  such,  and  that  they  are  rather  the  ex- 
ception than  the  rule,  must  be  obvious, 
when  we  recollect,  how  many  persons, 
in  whom  every  texture  of  tiie  body  is 
deejily  imliued  with  yellow  bile,  while 
not  a  particle  ])asses  into  the  intestines, 
live  for  monlhsand years wiiliout suffering 
much  inconvenience,  and  how  infants 
ha\  e  grown  rapidly, and  thriventolerabh", 
where  the  hepatic  ducts  were  altogether 
impervious.  Itisclearly  unphilosophical 
to  attribute  effects  in  one  case  to  a  catise 
w  liicli  in  nineteen  others  seems  incapable 
of  juoduciug  them;  but  setting  these 
considerations  aside,  and  viewing  the 
question  ])hysii)loji-ically,  there  is  after 
all,  no  just  reason  for  inferring  a  snper- 
carbonized  or  azotized  state  (dtlie  blofH), 
from  the  non-elimination  of  bile.  Tiede- 
mann  and  (iuieliu  lia>e  made  it  a])pear 
exceedingly  j)robable,  'Mhat  the  pulmo- 
nary and  biliary  organs  are,  in  different 
tribes  of  animals,  nay,  even  in  different 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  in  a  state 
of  antagfuiism  to  one  another;  that  the 
size  of  the  liver  and  (uiantity  of  bile  are 
not  jiroportionate  to  tlie  quautitv  of  food 
and  licqueucy  of  eating,  but  nmrsrly 
proi)ortioual  to  the  size  and  perfection  of 
the  lungs."  That  in  fact,  as  a  secreting 
organ,  the  liv<  r  is  (  hitfly  excremt  iititious, 
a.ssisiing  the  lungs  and  cnlam-ous  surface 
in  decarbonizing  the  blood,  and  eonse- 
riut'iilly,  when  inlerru))ted  in  its  funelion, 
thedutv  is  merely  transferred  to  the  latter, 
w  lii<  h  immediately  take  on  an  increased 
act  on.  To  that  beautiful  relation  niid 
correspon(leiic<'  siil>sisting  betwf-en  all 
the  organs  of  the    body,  and  esptvially 
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those  eng'ag'ed  in  nearly  similar  functions, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  impunity  with 
Avhich  we  can  occasionally  suffer  the 
temporary  suspension  of  any  of  them, 
and  in  no  instance  is  this  more  strongly 
illustrated  than  in  jaundice,  in  which  the 
interruption  of  the  hepatic  excretions, 
those  of  carbon  and  azote,  is  met  by  in- 
creased decarbonization  in  the  lungs 
and  skin,  and  increased  excretion  of 
highly  azotised  principles  by  the  kidneys. 
Although  it  seems  im])robable,  that  a 
poisonous  state  of  the  circulating'  fluid 
can  occur  in  this  manner,  the  occasional 
consequences  of  jaundice  necessarily 
countenanc*  the  less  definite  conjecture, 
that  bile  retained  in  the  circulation  acts, 
at  all  events,  in  some  w  ay  or  other,  as  a 
sedative  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 
To  this  idea  may  be  traced  the  frequent 
application  in  practice  of  many  influential 
remedies,  and  tlie  still  more  frequent 
attempt  at  explaining-  the  most  striking- 
phenomena  in  yery  obscure  affections,  by 
referring-  them  to  obstruction  in  the  liver. 
It  is  clear,  however,  we  can  as  yet  g-o  no 
further  than  to  admit  some  connexion 
between  these  efl'ects  and  their  supposed 
cause,  as  they  bear  no  regular  proportion 
to  it  in  their  intensity,  and  are  anything 
but  necessary  results.  We  know  no 
more  why  sedative  efl'ects  should  lesult 
from  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile  in 
some  instances,  than  we  do  of  their  total 
absence  in  others. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  draw 
some  distinction  between  cases  of  jaun- 
dice in  which  the  bile  is  not  eliminated 
by  the  liver,  and  those  in  which  it  has 
been  secreted  and  reabsorbed.  Thatsuch 
distinction  exists,  and  that  the  former 
are  of  a  more  dangerous  nature  than  the 
latter,  inasmuch  as  they  necessarily  in- 
clude either  paralysis,  or  great  disorga- 
nization of  the  organ,  no  one  can  deny  ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  tliis,  that  the 
system  sustains  more  injury  by  the  want 
of  elimination  of  bile,  than  by  its  secre- 
tion and  absorption.  The  cases  usually 
end  fatalh',  not  because  the  blood  is  more 
vitiated,  but  because  the  vitiation,  such 
as  it  is,  varies  from,  and  is  accompanied 
by  more  serious  disease.  If,  then,  we 
cannot  account  for  these  cases  of  sudden 
coma,  by  any  absolute  effects  of  retained 
bile,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  inquire 
Avhether  they  might  not  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  of  previous  cerebral  dis- 
ease. 

There  are  very  many  interesting  facts, 
which  would  tend  to  shew,  that  the  brain 


is,  in  some  instances  at  least,  the  organ 
primarily  in  fault  in  jaundice.  Besides 
the  well  known  occurrences  of  abscesses, 
and  other  diseased  states  of  the  liver, 
fiom  injuries  of  the  head,  sudden  yellow- 
ness of  the  whole  person  has  not  unfre- 
quently  followed  intense  mental  emotion, 
and  has  often  been  observed  in  fevers, 
and  other  diseases  in  Avhich  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  have  been  much 
affected.  Some  of  the  cases  published 
by  Dr.  Marsh,  to  which  I  have  already 
adverted,  seem  to  have  depended  on  an 
affectionof  liver,  and  of  the  mucous  coat 
of  the  intestines,  originating-  in  cerebral 
disease.  If,  in  such  instances,  we  could 
suppose  the  affection  of  head  to  be  so 
obscure  as  altogether  to  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  the  practitioner  previous  to  the 
occurrence  of  jaundice,  there  would  be 
little  or  no  indication  of  an  unusually 
dangerous  form  of  the  disease.  He 
would  almost  necessarily  attribute  the 
headach,  languor,  and  sickness  of  sto- 
mach, to  the  retention  of  bile  in  the  cir- 
culation and  supervention  of  coma,  and 
apoplexy  would  seem  sudden  and  unac- 
countable, when,  if  he  could  have  sus- 
fjected  the  source  of  the  disease,  it  would 
lave  been  anticipated  as  a  very  probable 
termination. 

We  have  not,  unfortunately,  a  sufficient 
number  of  reports  of  postmortem  exami- 
nations in  those  cases,  to  fonn  any  decided 
opinion  on  the  subject.  If,  with  such 
imperfect  materials,  even  a  conjecture 
might  be  hazarded,  I  should,  on  the 
whole,  be  disposed  to  say,  that  the  cere- 
bral aflection  is  rarely  the  primarydisease, 
but  is  superinduced,  we  know  not  how, 
by  the  suppression  of  a  most  important 
excretion,  as  it  sometimes  is  in  the  sup- 
])ression  of  the  catamenia,  and  almost 
always  of  the  urine.  When  we  find 
inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  mem- 
branes, suddenly  brought  on  by  obstruc- 
tion of  tlie  uterine  or  renal  discharges, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that  a  suppression 
of  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole 
system,  whether  as  a  secretion  or  an  ex- 
cretion, should  occasionally  induce  it. 
That  the  occurrence  of  coma  in  jaundice 
g-enerally  depends  upon  some  such  state, 
suddenly  induced,  and  not  upon  previous 
or  long  standing- cerebral  disease,  would 
seem  very  probable,  from  the  success  of 
the  treatment,  and  rapid  recovery  of  two 
of  the  cases  reported,  and  from  the  fact, 
that  in  the  only  one  of  Dr.  Macleod's  in 
which  there  was  an  examination  alter 
death,  no  disorganization  of  the  brain 
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was  discovered.  I  caiuiot  tell  whv  cere- 
bral iiiHuniiiiatidii  sliould  arise  from  ob- 
struction to  the  flow  of"  bile  in  one  in- 
stance, and  occasion  no  such  results  in  a 
hundred  others,  any  more  than  I  can 
account  for  its  somewhat  rare  occurrence 
in  suppression  of  the  menses.  These 
observations  are  ofl'ered,  however,  not 
with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  the  ditii- 
culties  which  have  been  pointed  out,  but 
as  a  faint  lig-ht  to  the  practitioner,  until 
tlic  question  can  be  investigated  with 
some  prospect  of  success*. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  befr  leave  to   offer  you  the  following- 
remarks    upon   the   subject   of  medical 
reform. 

The  profession,  the  public,  and  par- 
liament, seem  all  ag-reed  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  some  chang-e,  that  may  secure 
the  sick  ag-ainst  ignorant  and  empirical 
practitioners,  and  may  confirm  lo  the 
well-educated  and  scientific  professoi-s 
of  the  healing-  art  sudj  rig-hts  and  privi- 
Icg-es  as  are  essential  to  their  welfare 
and  respectability.  The  Apothecaries' 
Act  of  1815,  the  only  statute  now  in 
force  that  has  any  "material  bearing- 
upon  the  medical  professiim,  is  very  "-p. 
nerally  allowed,  notwithstandinff  the 
g-reat  public  advantage  which  has  re- 
sulted ('niin  it,  to  have  failed  of  nieetiu"- 
all  the  exigencies  of  the  case  to  whicK 
it  was  aj)j)lied.  It  therefore  only  re- 
mains for  us  to  contrive  a  method  by 
which  all  the  benefits  of  the  jiresent 
enactment  may  be  preserved,  at  the 
same  time  that  such  improvements  are 
added  as  we  most  have  experienced  the 
want  of.  Agreeing-  with  a  recent  cor- 
respondent of  yours,  that  the  less  leg-is- 
lative  interference  there  is  in  the  details 
of  our  professif.n,  the  better,  I  still  think 
wc  cannot  fjuite  dispense  with  the  aid 
of  parliament,  if  it  be  only  to  remove 
the  burdens  which  it  has  tlirown  on  us. 
And  this  aid  may  be  exerted  in  i\\i\ 
ways : — 

1.  By  duly  modifying-  the  Act  of 
1816;  or, 
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2.  By  repealing-  that  Act,  and  j)io\  id- 
ing-  an  efficient  and  improved  substitute. 

Retaining-  the  Act  now  in  force,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  make  the  follow- 
ing alterations: — 

1.  To  repeal  clause  3,  which  gi\es  a 
rig-ht  of  searching  the  houses,  and  exa- 
mining the  drugs  ol  apothecaries.  Such 
authority  might,  perhaps,  be  justlv  ex- 
ercised over  chemists  and  drug'^ists, 
who  have  less  interest  than  the  nicdical 
practitioner  in  the  effects  of  medicines 
when  prescribed. 

2.  To  repeal  clause  5,  \^  hich  compels 
apothecaries  to  dispense  the  prescrip- 
tions of  physicians.  This  compulsion, 
too,  would  be  more  fairly  applied  to  the 
druggist. 

3.  To  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
clauses  14,  20,  and  21  (which  disqualify 
lor  practice  in  England  and  Wales  all 
apothecaries  not  licensed  by  the  Lon- 
don Company),  all  who  are 'qualified  to 
practise  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland. 

4.  To  repeal  clause  15,  which  de- 
mands an  apprenticeship,  and  to  substi- 
tute  a  clause  forbidding  the  examina- 
tion of  any  candidate  who  has  not  a 
dij)loma  in  surgery. 

5.  Abolish  clauses  17  to  20,  which  re- 
late to  apothecaries'  assistants. 

6.  Repeal  clause  28,  which  pei-pe- 
tuatcs  to  chemists  and  druggists  certaiu 
privileges  undefined. 

7.  Introduce  a  clause  obliging  che- 
mists and  druggists  to  undergo  a7i  exa- 
mination before  they  dispense  prescrip- 
tions ;  and  to  sell  or  dispense  no  medi- 
cines or  poisons  without  either  the 
name  or  directions  for  use  being  affixed 
to  them. 

8.  Let  a  penal  clause  forbid  any  dircc- 
tions  for  use  to  be  affixed,  un'less  ou 
prescription  of  a  qualified  practiti(mcr, 
excej)t  in  the  case  of  patent  medicines; 
and,  indeed,  the  custom  of  g-iving  pa- 
tents for  secret  remedies  cannot  be  too 
soon  abolished.  Even  advice,  when 
given  by  an  unqualified  person,  and  for 
money,  ought  to  be  made  j)eiial.  The 
duties  of  an  apothecary  ought  to  be  well 
defined,  and  the  legality  of  his  claim  to 
remuneration  for  advice  ought  to  be  ex- 
plicitly declared. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  present 
act  is  repealed,  it  « ill  be  sufficient  thiU, 
in  the  new  one,  a  fvw  general  princi- 
ples be  \»ell  laid  down  ;  as,  for  instance, 

1.  That  no  person  shall  undertake  the 
treatment  «»f  any  bodilv  disease,  injury, 
or  iufirmily,  unless  he  lias  been  liceusci 
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to  practise  medicine,  surg-erj,  and  mid- 
wiierv. 

2.  That  candidates  for  such  license 
shall  give  ])roof'  of  having-  sjjent  four 
years  in  medical  study. 

3.  That  no  person  shall  receive  the 
degree  of  Doctor  ofMedicine  until  he  has 
passed  his  examination  as  a  g-eneral 
practitioner ;  and  that  none  but  the  gra- 
tluates  of  Universities  shall  (under  any 
new  arrangement  for  conferring-  degTees 
in  London)  be  entitled  to  examination 
for  the  doctorate,  until  they  have  been 
in  general  practice  for  four  years. 

4.  The  self-elective  system  of  the  go- 
veniing  bodies  of  our  medical  corpora- 
tions should  be  at  once  put  an  end  to ; 
and  then  all  other  details  of  medical 
jurisdiction  than  those  already  specified, 
might  with  safety  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  medical  community. 

Among  the  private  arrangements  be- 
tween medical  men  that  it  would  he  de- 
sirable to  establish,  1  should  recommend 
that  no  M.D.  should  give  ad\  ice  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  a  genera]  practi- 
tioner, who  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
prepare  the  medicines;  and  from  his 
more  frequent  intercourse  with  the  pa- 
tient, would  be  of  no  small  use  in  con- 
sultation with  the  prescriber.  Barristers 
(except  in  Court)  will  give  no  opinion 
but  on  being  applied  to  by  an  attorney. 
Physicians,  on  the  contrary,  very  often 
condescend  to  meet  chemists  and  drug- 
gists in  consultation.  The  counsellor 
might  as  well  debate  on  a  case  with  a 
law  stationer. 

Medical  practitioners  ought  not  to  re- 
tail drugs — e.  y.  pennyworths  of  jalap, 
ointment,  and  goulard-water.  Yet,  as 
things  are  at  present,  the  apothecary  is 
fearl'ul  of  referring  any  apjilicant  to  a 
druggist,  lest  the  wily  shopkeeper  should 
convert  the  customer  into  a  patient. 

But  how  is  Parliament  to  be  induced 
to  take  up  the  subject  of  medical  grie- 
vances in  an  earnest  and  comprehensive 
spirit  ?  By  petitions  and  by  deputations 
iiom  the  body  of  genei-al  practitioners 
throughout  the  whole  king'dom.  Not 
merely  should  the  medical  men  of  the 
capital  bestir  themselves,  but  those  of 
every  town  in  which  two  or  three  "  doc- 
tors" are  gathered  together.  The  re- 
spectability, the  very  subsistence  of 
every  practitioner  in  the  British  empire, 
depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  his 
readiness  to  come  forward  at  this  crisis, 
and  claim  his  true  rank  and  his  rightful 
privileges  at  the  hands  of  his  country- 


men in  parliament.  And  let  no  sordid 
and  short-sighted  jealousy  of  Scotch  or 
Irish  graduates  prevent  us  from  com- 
bining to  attack  an  enemy  far  more  for- 
midable to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  the 
public.  The  quack,  and  above  all  the 
DRUGGIST  QUACK,  is  the  commou  foe  of 
the  profession  and  of  humanity.  Let  us 
join  in  earnest  to  anniliilate'  him,  and 
we  can  afterwards  adjust  our  own  dif- 
ferences easily  and  amicably. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  sei-vant, 

Feb.  14, 1834. 
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"  L'Auteur  se  tne  a  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abrfiger." — D'Alembert. 


The  Dublin  University  Calendar,  for 
the  Year  1834.  Simpkin  and  Mar- 
shall. 

The  University  of  Dublin — which  holds 
a  charter  originally  granted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth — which  has  its  professorships 
royally  endowed — its  five  and  twenty 
fellowships — seventy  scholarships— be- 
sides numerous  exhibitions  and  provi- 
sions for  the  advancement  of  science  and 
literature — which  possesses  many  church 
livings,  and  a  large  landed  property,  the 
source  of  gieat  wealth — and  which, 
finally,  sendfs  two  membeis  representa- 
tive to  the  reformed  Parliament, — is 
after  all  very  little  known  on  this 
side  the  chaimcl.  Perhaps  the*  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  may  be  found  in 
the  circumstance,  that  the  great  mass 
of  its  students  become  churchmen  and 
lawyers  ;  but  however  this  be,  we 
more  than  suspect  it  is  to  its  medical 
school,  which  is  comparatively  of  recent 
date,  and  which,  we  believe,  enjoys  no 
very  great  share  of  favour  or  patronag-e 
from  its  alma  mater,  that  it  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  keeping  its  reputation  alive 
in  this  part  of  the  world. 

How  were  people  here  to  know 
much  about  the  Dublin  University  ? 
Few  seats  of  learning  have  been  so 
inactive ;  iew  and  far  between  have 
been  the  productions  emanating  from 
it,  tiiat  would  tend  to  give  it  a 
character  for  efficiency  or  utility ;  its 
love  of  silence  has  been  almost  turned 
into  a  proverb.     We  happen  to  know 
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tliat,  till  recently,  every  obstacle  was 
thrown  in  the  way  of  those  who  would 
])ublish  any  account  of  the  transactions 
of  tlie  University ;  not  only  was  every 
facilitv  withheld  by  the  heads  of  the 
establishment  from  those  who  would 
brinj^  them  to  the  notice  of  the  public, 
but  every  such  proceeding  was  directly 
discountenanced. 

It  must  surely  be  looked  upon  as  a 
sign  of  the  times,  that  a  Calendar  has 
at  length  made  its  ;tppcarance  ;  and 
l)erhaps  the  want  of  such  a  work 
of  reference  hitherto  has  not  a  little 
contril)uted  to  fix  the  character  of 
obscurity  on  Dublin  College.  While 
Cambridge  and  O.xford  have  for  many  a 
year  had  their  Calendars,  to  afford  every 
information  to  all  parties  re<|uiring  it, 
Dublin,  except  to  those  on  the  spot,  and 
who  had  some  special  object  in  making 
personal  inquiries,  never  supplied  any 
intelligence  in  any  sha])e.  The  volume 
befoiH;  us  is  the  second  that  has  aj)pear- 
ed  ;  and  we  onl^'  hqj)e  that  it  will  be 
continued  yearly  in  the  same  form,  for 
it  is  as  excellent  and  satisfactory  as  can 
be  desired. 

On  all  points  connected  with  the  ge- 
neral business  of  the  University,  the 
information  which  is  here  to  be  found  is 
ample  and  interesting;  and  that  part  re- 
lating to  the  school  of  medicine  is  both 
valuable  and  curious. 

Until  the  vear  1785  the  means  of  me- 
dical education  in  Dublin  were  verv  li- 
mited;  but  an  effort  was  then  made,  the 
result  of  which  was,  to  convert  tlie  tliree 
lectureships  of  anatomy,  chemistry,  and 
botany,  into  regular  professorships ;  and 
these  being  connected  in  a  sort  of  part- 
nership with  the  chairs  erected  on  Sir 
P.  Dun's  foundation,  a  complete  school 
of  physic  was  established. 

Some  of  the  relics  of  the  old  Colle- 
giate school  arc  still  in  existence.  "  The 
anatomical  collection  belonging  to  Tri- 
nity College  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  the  united  kingdom.  It  is  understood 
that  many  of  tiie  preparations  are 
seventy  vears  old,  some  (d'them  evincing 
a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  displaying 
minute  structure  not  excelled  in  modern 
times."  But  the  princij)al  museum  of 
anatomy  in  Dublin  College  is  the  ))ri- 
vate  C(dlection  of  Dr.  Macartnev. 
"  The  preparations  illustrative  of  hu- 
man and  comi)arative  anatomy  (in  this 
(•(lib  (fiiiii)  (ill  the  lower  portion  of 
the  room  ;  and   in  ihc   gallerv  there  are 


upwards  of  2000  sjieciinens  of  diseased 
structure."  One  cabinet  in  this  mu- 
seum is  of  a  curious  nature.  "  It  con- 
tains examples  of  the  changes  which 
take  place  after  death,  according  to  the 
several  modes  of  disposing  of  the  bodv, 
as  practised  l)y  different  nations." 

The  wax  works  of  the  old  anatomv 
house,  which  had  a  great  name  in  their 
day,  are  thus  noticed  :— "'The  collection 
of  wax  figures,  which  is  now  placed  in 
a  building  behind  the  anatomy  house, 
was  formerly  greatly  esteemed ;  but 
there  is  little  value  set  on  it  at  present — 
the  figures  being  found  to  possess,  in 
common  with  almost  all  wax  works,  the 
fault  of  exaggerated  representation." 

It  would  be  rather  overstepping  the 
boundaries  of  our  province  to  enter  into  a 
more  particular  analysis  of  this  volume; 
but  we  may  say  of  it  generallv,  that  it  is 
fidly  calculated  to  satisfv  all  who  have 
a  de-sire  to  be  more  intimatelv  acquaint- 
ed with  the  aflairs  of  tiie  Irish  Univer- 
sity; and  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
whole  has  been  got  up,  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  ability  and  energy  of  the 
learned  editor. 

Alphabet  of  Medical  Botam/,  for  the 
use  of  Bef/hmcrs.  By  James  Renme, 
M.A.     1«34. 

When  books  are  ]Hiblished  which  pro- 
fess to  furnish  beginners  with  details 
"more  trustworthy"  than  are  to  be  found 
in  other  introductory  works,  which  wc 
are  told  "  are  only  fitted  for  making 
smatterei"s,"  it  becomes  us  to  examine 
the  grounds  on  which  such  books  claim 
a  sui)eriority ;  and  if,  after  weighing 
them  in  the  balance,  they  shall  be  founil 
wanting,  to  make  known  their  true 
value  to  beginners,  that  they  may  not 
prove  hurtful,  instead  of  useful,  to  them. 
In  the  case  of  the  present  work  we 
enter  upon  the  examination  the  more 
readily,  as  we  sliall  thus  become 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  b(»th  of  those 
who  sell  and  those  who  have  bouglit 
it,  since  wc  are  inlornied,  that  "any 
hints,  or  c<MTections  of  mistakes,  sent, 
free  of  expense,  to  the  pul)lishers, 
will  be  gratefully  acknowledged." 
A\  bile  we  admire  the  moral  candour  of 
this  intimation,  we  arc  imlined  to  cen- 
sure the  calculating  spirit  which  led  to 
the  insertion  of  tlic  clause,  "  free  of  e.\- 
])ensc ;"  for  wc  cannot  understand  on 
what  principle  thf  pulilic   are  rxjicctcd 
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to  pay  for  error,  aud  the  publishers  re- 
fuse to  pay  for  truth.  But,  perhaps,  it 
was  dictated  by  a  prophetic  spirit,  which 
foresaw  that  the  expense  incurred  by 
paying  communications  coiTecting-  the 
errors  of  these  scientific  "  Alphabets" 
wouM  greatly  exceed  the  profits  of  sell- 
ing them.  If  so,  we  commend  the 
wisdom  of  the  children  of  this  genera- 
tion. 

This  being  an  Alphabet  of  Medical 
Botany,  the  prolessor,  in  the  beginning, 
informs  beginners,  that  the  word  "  me- 
dical" is  used  as  fayna  sometimes  is, 
both  ill  a  good  and  bad  sense ;  the 
good  sense  being  synonymous  with 
"medicinal,"  and  tliebad  with  "dele- 
terious." Now,  when  the  beginners 
have  spent  a  few  years  in  study,  and 
passed  their  examinations,  they  may 
hear  themselves  called  "medical"  men, 
and  recalling  the  definition  of  "  medi- 
cal" in  their  botanical  hornbook,  they 
may  be  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  they 
arc  so  designated  in  a  good  or  bad  sense. 
In  our  simplicity,  we  have  always  be- 
lieved that  medical  men  invariably  did 
good  ;  but  these  were  "  medicinal"  men  ; 
w  hile  some  —  though  we  know  none 
such  —  who  do  harm,  are  "  deleterious :" 
such,  perhaps,  there  have  been,  for  we 
recollect  Sydenham  says,  that  some  me- 
dical men  do  liarm,— "  nimia  diligen- 
tia."  It  seems  to  us  that  it  would 
have  answered  the  puqiose  to  have 
stated,  that  the  l)ook  treated  of  all  those 
plants  with  which  it  was  necessary  or 
proper  tliat  medical  men  should  be  more 
particularly  acquainted.  Let  us  now 
see  what  sort  of  acquaintance  with  them 
they  will  acquire  from  this  book. 

At  ])age  16  they  will  be  told  that 
the  genus  Piper  belongs  to  the  Jus- 
sieuan  order  Urticece  ;  while,  at  page 
112,  tliey  will  be  told  that  it  be- 
longs to  Piperitete :  here  the  begin- 
ner will  ask  himself,  "  which  is  the 
more  trust-worthy,  p.  16  or  p.  112?" 
We  recommend  him  to  trust  to  p.  112, 
as  it  never  belonged  to  Urticeoe,  though 
in  the  first  draft  of  the  Jussieuan  me- 
thod, it  was  placed  among  the  "  Genera 
Urticeis  affinia,"  a  position  to  which  it 
is  unquestionably  entitled. 

At  p.  119  we'are  told  that  "  the  saf- 
fron of  commerce  consists  of  the  long 
filaments."  Now,  as  in  every  other 
part  of  the  book  a  filament  is  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  stamen,  wc  should  con- 
cci\c  liiat  saflron  was  the  stamens  of  the 


crocus :  other  books  (but  they  are  less 
trustworthy)  inform  us,  that  the  stigmata 
constitute  the  saffron. 

At  p.  26  we  are  told  that  Cinchona 
lancifolia  is  the  original  and  best  Peru- 
vian bark.  We  are  not  told  what  kind 
of  bark,  pale,  yellow,  or  red ;  but  as- 
suming that  it  is  pale  bark,  we  beg  to 
inform  the  professor,  that  it  is  the  very 
woi-st  kind  which  can  be  found,  the 
best  being  obtained  from  the  C.  con- 
daminea,  Hiimb. ;  and  to  affinn  that 
the  C.  cordifolia  is  the  source  of  the  best 
yellow  bark,  shews  that  he  has  never 
consulted  the  second  edition  of  Lambert's 
Illustrations  of  the  Genus  Cinchona,  or 
any  trustworthy  book. 

At  p.  28  Menyantbes  is  refened  to 
the  Jussieuan  oitler  Lysimachim ;  at 
p.  121  to  Gentianese:  crede  ultimce 
pagina  say  we  to  the  beginner,  for  a 
more  recent  catalogue  must  have  fallen 
in  the  way  of  the  professor,  before  he 
began  to  transcribe  p.  Ill,  et  seque?ites. 
This  latter  catalogue  is  not  free  from 
erroi-s,  since  in  it  the  genera  Allium, 
Aloes,  and  Scilla,  are  referred  to  Silia- 
cese,  instead  of  Asphodelefe ;  and  the 
g'enus  Styrax  to  Diospyrese,  instead  of 
Styracese.  Moreover,  the  genus  Aniyg- 
dalus  does  not  belong  to  Hosacete,  but 
to  Amygdaleee ;  so  also  Prunus. 

At  p.  46,  Laurus,  we  are  told,  has  no 
calyx :  now,  tliough  it  is  not  worth  dis- 
puting about,  whether  its  single  floral 
envelope  shall  be  called  calyx  or  corolla, 
(though  it  can  be  easily  proved  to  be  a 
calyx,)  yet  the  author  shews  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  iucontestible  difl^ereuces  be- 
tween the  genus  Laurus  aud  the  genus 
Cinnamorauni. 

At  p.  52  Quassia  is  referred  to  Mag- 
noliae,  at  p.  131  to  Simarubeae ;  and 
many  similar  contradictory  statements 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  140  pages  of 
which  the  book  consists.  Instead  of  de- 
tailing these,  we  would  rather  point  out 
some  other  errors. 

At  p.  69  we  are  sup])lied  with  a  new 
etymology  for  the  Liuuiean  class  Didy- 
naiiiia.  Stand  up,  professor  James 
Rennie,  A.M.  "  Unde  derivatur,  Didy- 
namia  ?" — "  From  the  Greek  Sis,  twice, 
5vo,  two,  and  vTj^a,  a  filament ;  twice 
two  are  four, — because  it  has  four  sta- 
mens." Shade  of  the  great  Linnseus  J 
if  astonishment  will  allow  you  to  speak, 
say,  "  Whence  Didynaniia  .^" — "  From 
5*s,  and  Sui/a/xai ;  because  two  of  the 
stamens  being  longer  than   the   other 
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two,  I  have  ccuis-itlered  the  two  lonjT 
stamens  as  the  only  powerful,  the  only 
efficient  ones."  Let  the  professor  of 
Zoology    of    King-'s    College    ask    the 

Erofessor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  what 
e  means  by  "dynamics;"  or  let  him 
ask  the  professor  of  Medicine,  what 
kind  of  fevers  are  termed  "  adynamic." 

At  p.  74  wc  are  favoured  witii  a  de- 
rivation still  more  e.vtraordinary,  of 
"  Tetradynamia,"  from  the  Greek  nrpa 
"  four,"  Sua  "  two,"  and  vTjfua  "  a  fila- 
ment." Softly!  Mr.  Professor,  if  twice 
two  make  four,  four  times  two  must 
make  eight.  Now,  wiiere  are  any  plants 
having  eight  stamens  to  he  founil  in  the 
class  Tetradynamia  ?  Not  having  re- 
ceived any  instructions  from  Linmeusin 
1)erson,  we  have  always  been  taught 
»y  works  (which,  to  be  sure,  arc  not 
trustworthy)  that  this  class  was  so 
named  because  four  of  the  stamens  were 
longer,  and  supposed  to  be  more  power- 
ful than  the  otlier  two. 

At  p.  53,  the  names  of  three  plants 
following  in  succession  are  all  incor- 
rectly .s])elled. 

P.  121,  Erylhrina  is  a  genus  belong- 
ing to  Leginiiinosa",  not  Gentianeto ; 
Erythra-a,  indeed,  belongs  to  Geu- 
tiancfe. 

P.  125,  Exostemma,  being  neuter, 
requires  the  adjective  to  be  "tloriiiun- 
ilnm"  not  "  da ;"  and  "  caribten/«," 
not  "a." 

Lastly,  the  Meliaceifi  are  the  bead- 
trees,  not  bread-trees. 

Need  we  ask  our  readers  what  they 
think  of  this  work?  We  fancy  not, 
for  they  will  have  already  classed  it 
among  those  vvhich  "are  only  fit  to 
make  smattcrers." 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  Februati/  22,  18:34. 


"  Licet  omnlbuH,  licet  etiam  milii,  digniUtem 
Artia  Medica  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  iu 
publicum  kU,  dicendl  perlculum  non  recuso." 

ClL'KRO. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE   PROFESSION 

IN  SOME  OF  TUE  CAPITALS  OF  EIROPE. 

Nothing  is  more  strikingly  calculated 
to  impress  observers  with  the  necessity 
of  some  change  in  the  slate  of  the  pro- 


fession in  this  country,  consistentlv  with 
the  s])irit  of  the  times,  than  the  fact, — 
that  the  metropolis  itself  is  so  scantily 
supplied  with  medical  men  of  the  first 
order,  or  who  have  received  the  highest 
sort  of  education,  and  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  ])rofession  in  London  con- 
sists of  surgeons  and  general  practi- 
tioners. It  is  just  the  reverse  in  other 
capitals  of  Europe,  wherever  a  reform 
suited  to  the  circumstances  that  de- 
manded it  has  been  effected.  Iu 
Paris  and  Berlin,  for  example,  the 
Doctors-graduate  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery form  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
the  medical  practitioners  in  those  cities  : 
and  there  being  pretty  nearly  a  propor- 
tionate supply  of  accredited  ])rofessional 
men,  in  point  of  numbers,  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Berlin,  it  is  not  unfair  to  pre- 
sume that  the  population  of  the  two  latter 
ca])itals  is  better  provided  for  than  our 
own,  in  respect  to  medical  service ;  nay, 
it  is  more  than  a  presumption,  for  we 
know  the  amount  of  education  which  is 
required  of  those  graduate  practitioners 
in  both  France  and  Prussia,  and  we  can 
compare  it  with  what  is  demanded  of 
the  diplomatists  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons and  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries 
among  ourselves. 

But,  first,  let  us  take  a  statistical  view 
of  the  numbers  of  the  profession,  com- 
])arcd  with  the  population,  in  the  capital 
cities  just  mentioned ;  after  which  we 
shall  oft'or  a  hw  remarks  that  natu- 
rally suggest  themselves.  We  are  sorry 
tliat  an  a])proximation  is  all  wc  can 
offer  for  our  own  metropolis,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unaccountable  inattention 
which  is  paid  to  statistical  matters  gene- 
rally —  and  to  medical  statistics  and 
police  in  particular  —  by  our  govern- 
ment. But  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
numbers  which  we  give,  as  regards 
London,  are  not  very  inexact,  and  do 
not  in  any  very  essential  points  differ 
from  the  truth  :  — 
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Graduate 

Surgeons 

Proportion 

Capitals. 

Population. 

Physicians, 

and 

Total. 

to 

London 

&c. 

General  Practitioners. 

1750 

Population. 
1  :  857 

1,-500,000 

225 

1525 

Urs.  of  Surg. 

Off.  de  Sanl6. 

Paris  . . 

935,108 

925 

36 

Surg.  1st  CI. 

123 

Surg.  2d  CI. 

1084 

1  :  862 

Berlin 

249,086 

228 

9 

05 

302 

1  :  825 

It  is  curious  to  observe  Lere  how 
nearly  the  ratio  of  medical  supply  tallies 
in  each  of  these  cities;  that  is  to  say, 
the  su])ply  of  accredited  practitioners  : 
for  of  the  supply  of  the  unaccredited  or 
unqualified,  we  can  scarcely  take  any 
account,  though  it  is  easy  to  infer  in 
which  quarter  quacks  most  abound. 
The  official  return  for  Paris  from  which 
we  have  borroA\  ed  what  relates  to  that 
city,  ill  the  above  table,  mentions  that 
there  were  then  (1832)  300  jjersons 
practising-  in  the  French  metropolis 
ivithotit  any  qualification.  In  Beilin, 
owing  to  the  strictness  of  the  medical 
police  in  Prussia,  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  are  not  many  contra- 
band practitioners;  while  in  London,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said,  how  they  swarm, 
where  the  medical  coi-porations  have  so 
little  power  or  encouragement  to  check 
even  the  most  undisguised  empiricism. 
The  chemists  and  druggists  of  London 
arc  supposed  to  be  between  6  and  700, 
all  or  the  greater  part  of  wliom  meddle 
uncontrolledly  with  medical  practice; 
while  in  both  the  other  capitals,  the  ;>/<«?•- 
Wiflcj'ewsof  the  one,  and  the  apotheker  of 
the  other,  are  not  only  comparatively 
few  in  number,  but  strictly  restrained 
from  other  business  than  the  preparing 
and  vending  of  medicines,  and  dispens- 
ing the  prescriptions  of  the  authorized 
practitioners.  We  know  not  the  exact 
number  of  j)/ta)))iaciens  at  present  in. 
Paris,  but  in  1826  they  did  not  exceed 
180.     In  Berlin  tlicre  are  no  more  thau 


31  apothecaries,  all  of  the  first  class, 
and  they  are  found  amply  sufficient  for 
a  population  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million :  there  are  no  apothecaries  in 
Berlin  belonging  to  the  second  class. 

These,  however,  are  points  of  minor 
consideration :  that  to  which  we  desire 
to  call  attention  at  the  present  moment, 
is  the  extraordinary  disproportion  of  the 
.  supply  of  graduate  or  first-class  practi- 
tioners in  London  compared  with  that  in 
the  other  cities  under  our  notice.  There 
are  actually  more  graduate  physicians,  it 
appears,  in  Berlin  than  in  London, 
though  of  Berlin  the  population  is  not 
the  sixth  part  of  that  of  our  capital ; 
and  in  laying  do\vn  the  number  above 
given  (225)  for  the  total  in  London, 
we  rather  tliink  we  exceed  the  true 
amount,  for  the  whole  of  the  resident 
members  of  the  College  of  Physicians — 
Fellows,  Candidates,  and  Licentiates- 
fall  somewhat  short  of  200,  and  there 
are  very  few  respectable  giaduatcs  prac- 
tisiny  in  the  nietro])olis  not  belonging 
to  the  College  :  we  suspect  their  number 
hardly  makes  up  the  residue. 

Now  this  allows,  in  Loudon,  no  more 
than  one  graduate  practitioner  to  every 
6666  of  the  population — while  in  Berlin 
there  is  one  for  every  192:  and  this, 
whilst  there  is  in  either  capital  nearly  an 
equal  numerical  proportion  of  medical 
assistance.  In  Paris,  we  find  that  there 
is  a  first- class  practitioner  for  every  1010 
of  the  population,  the  number  of  gra- 
duate physicians  in  that  capital  being 
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about  uinc-teiiths  of  the  whole  number 
of  the  medical  body ;  while  iu  London 
the  ratio  scarcely  exceeds  an  eig'hth  ! 

Such  a  marked  disproportion  indicates 
at  least  one  thing-  very  distinctly — 
namely,  that  there  are  undue  difficulties 
in  the  present  state  of  thing-sin  the  way 
of  British  practitioners  attaining-  the 
first  class  of  their  profession — for  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  corps  medical  of  this 
metropolis  would  prefer  being-  surgeons 
and  general  practitioners,  contrary  to 
what  we  see  is  the  case  in  Paris  and 
Berlin,  rather  than  mount  a  step  higlier, 
and  become  Doctors  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  if  reasonable  facilities  were 
afforded  them  :  indeed,  the  tendency  to 
do  this  in  an  ill-regulated  and  absurd 
way,  is  sufficiently  manifest  in  the 
conduct  of  those — and  those  not  a  few — 
the  sul)ject  of  some  of  our  late  animad- 
versions, who  would  rush  upwards,  and 
level  all  before  them,  at  all  hazards. 

But  while  the  indication  of  what  is 
wrong- — what  is  "  out  of  joint  " — is  so 
very  clear,  it  is  not  so  with  the  curative 
indication,  or  the  method  that  should  be 
adopted  for  putting-  medical  science  on 
a  more  liberal  foundation  in  the  metro- 
polis of  Great  Britain.  That  the 
hig-hest  class  among-  us,  as  at  present 
constituted,  is  too  exclusive,  and  too 
confined  for  purposes  of  utility,  seems 
to  be  g-cnerally  admitted  in  this  country, 
and  appears  g-laringly  im])roper  when 
we  see  the  state  of  ihing^s  abroad.  The 
obvious  question,  then,  is,  how  is  this 
exclusive  system  to  be  dealt  witij,  so 
that  its  obnoxious  parts  may  be  removed, 
w  ith  the  least  jiossible  detriment  to  the 
medical  constitution  in  England  ?  The 
levelK-rs,  we  know,  would  make  short 
work  of  it,  and  \\'\\\i  their  s])urious  no- 
tions of  free  trade,  liberty  and  equality, 
&c.,  would  complete  the  swamping  of 
the  ^irofession,  which,  indeed,  lias  al- 
ready made  no  inconsiderable  progress. 
I)ut    fortunately    the    disposal    <>f    the 


matter  does  not  rest  in  any  manner 
with  them ;  and  their  immature  schemes 
now  require  no  further  notice. 

Three  recognized  licensing  boards 
exist  in  the  metropolis  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  and  the  qualifications  re- 
quired for  passing-  each  are  of  a  very 
difterent  standard  and  character;  yet 
a  g^eat  many,  or  almost  all,  who 
pass  those  boards,  fancy  themselves 
justified  iu  taking  every  kind  of 
practice.  The  surgeon,  however  limited 
his  education  in  physic  may  have  been, 
disdains  to  be  considered  as  inferior  to 
the  best  in  his  treatment  of  medical 
cases ;  the  graduate  physician,  recol- 
lecting the  iuterference  of  the  sur- 
geon in  medical  practice,  dispenses  with 
the  services  of  the  latter  in  many  cases, 
where,  under  other  circumstances,  he 
would  not  fail  to  call  him  in  ;  while  the 
general  practitioner,  by  virtue  of  the 
extensive  powers  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Society  of  Blackfriars,  conceives 
himself  totiis  teres  atque  rotundus,  fit  for 
every  thing  that  conies  in  his  way  in  the 
shape  of  medical,  surgical,  or  pharma- 
ceutical employment.  And  as  there  nei- 
ther is,  nor  i^likely  to  be,  any  eflfectual 
check  for  preventing  the  invasion  of  each 
other's  province,  the  majority  of  those 
entering  the  profession,  with  a  view  to 
the  carrying  on  of  a  profitable  trade, 
choose  of  course  that  mode  of  entrance 
wliich  entails  on  them  the  least  pos- 
sible amount  of  exj)cnse.  Hence  are 
we  seriously  overstocked  in  the  me- 
tropolis, with  a  class  of  practitioners 
who  were  originally  destined  for  the 
country  at  large,  or  more  i)articularly 
for  provincial  localities,  where  men  of 
more  e\-])ensive  education  could  not  be 
induced  to  settle.  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  we  undervalue  the  acquire- 
ments of  general  practitioners,  for  we 
hold  these  to  be  so  higli,  with  respect 
to  many  of  them,  that,  as  we  endeavoured 
to  sliew  in  a  recent  niiniber,  means 
oti'^hl  to  be  art'orded  them  of  bccunivig 
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physicians.  But  we  maintain  it  to 
be  a  manifest  impropriety  that  the 
metropolis  should  be  in  so  large  a  de- 
gree dependent  on  the  professional 
services  of  those  who  nominally  aie  in- 
ferior, and  that  the  anomaly  should 
so  strikingly  exist  in  London,  of  having 
a  comparatively  fevv  only  belonging  to 
the  first  class  of  practitioners. 

The  removal  of  this  objectionable 
state  of  things  will  greatly  depend  on 
the  adoption  of  more  liberality  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  our  views  upon  this  subject 
have  been  so  often  expressed,  as  scarcely 
to  require  a  repetition  of  them  at  this 
moment.  We  would  also  allude  to  some 
considerable  modification  of  the  powers 
enjoyed  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries 
— the  establishment  of  a  joint  board  of 
Physicians,  Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries, 
to  examine  for  general  practice,  and  re- 
quiring- of  the  candidates  a  lower  scale 
of  qualification  than  what  is  at  present 
demanded  of  the  physician  or  pure  sur- 
geon. We  fear  that  after  the  present 
race  of  old  practitioners  have  died  off, 
the  expense  of  medical  education  will 
lead  to  the  less  opulent  parts  of 
the  country  being-  either  left  without 
professional  assistance,  or  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  quacks.  We  shall  soon 
see  wliat  likelihood  there  is  of  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  these  points  by 
the  labours  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Friday,  Feb.  7,  1834. 


The  Effects  of  Changes  of  Temperature  on  the 
going  of  Timekeepers. 

Mr.  Dent,  in  his  lecture  this  evening,  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  the  contrivances 
that  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  counteracting  the  influence  of  varied 
temperature  on  chronometers.  Hookc,  in 
1650,  invented  the  balance  spring;  but 
theugh  that  valuable  invention  has  been 


generally  adopted  ever  since,  no  method  of 
correcting  its  errors  has  been  found  until 
very  recently,  except  the  common  one,  by 
the  uncertain  movement  of  the  regulator  in 
shortening  or  lengthening  the  spring.  To 
correct  the  motions  of  the  balance  itself 
many  ex])edients  have  been  devised  by  the 
late  Mr.  Arnold  and  others.  But  Mr. 
Dent,  and  a  young  relative  of  his,  have  in. 
stituted  exijeriments  with  diflerent  sub- 
stances for  the  material  of  the  balance 
spring ;  and  they  find  that  glass  presents 
almost  all  the  insensibility  to  change  of 
temperature  that  can  be  wished.  For  ex- 
ample, a  chronometer  with  a  gold  spring, 
exposed  to  a  range  of  temperature  from 
32  to  100  degrees,  lost  eight  minutes  in  the 
day.  One  with  a  steel  spring,  in  the  same 
circumstances  lost  six  minutes ;  while,  with 
a  glass  spring,  a  chronometer  expos -'d  to 
the  same  influence  lost  no  more  than  forty 
seconds.  3Ir.  Dent  has  accordingly  con- 
structed timekeepers  with  glass  springs, 
and  has  submitted  some  of  them  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  They  have  been 
tried  on  board  ship,  where  single  guns  and 
broadsides  have  been  fired,  while  the  time- 
keepers have  been  uncovei'ed  on  deck;  yet 
they  have  experienced  not  the  slightest  ap- 
preciable concussion,  or  variation  in  their 
rate  of  going. 

As  Mr.  Dent's  lecture  was  rather  short. 
Dr.  Faraday  occupied  the  remainder  of  the 
time  with  some  remarks  on  the  expansion 
and  elastic  power  of  metals  affected  by 
heat.  He  particularly  noticed  the  inert- 
ness or  tendency  to  set  which  some  of  them 
exhibit  while  cooling,  until  their  particles 
are  jirompted  to  resume  their  proper  places 
by  producing  among  them  a  slight  vibra- 
tion. In  the  library  was  exhibited  a  cu- 
rious assortment  of  ancient  watches,  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  some  oval-shaped,  some 
octagon,  &,c. :  they  were  of  various  dates 
and  countries,  and  some  of  them  bore 
marks  of  exquisite  workmanship. 


Friday,  Feb.  14. 
Dr.  Faraday  delivered,  to  a  very  crowded 
audience,  a  demonstration  of  the  principle  of 
Ericson's  motive  engine.  The  machinery  of 
this  engine  is  more  simple,  or  at  least  far 
less  costly,  than  that  of  the  steam-engine; 
but  its  principle,  depending  on  the  dif- 
ference of  the  force  of  two  portions  of  air  at 
diff'erent  temperatures,is  more  complicated. 
Dr.  Faraday,  however,  did  all  that  his  un- 
rivalled power  of  explaining  could  effect; 
and,  by  the  aid  of  experiments,  drawings-, 
and  sectional  models,  succeeded,  we  think, 
in  removing  many  apparent  difficulties.  A 
fifty-horse  power  engine,  on  Ericson's  prin- 
ciple, is  being  erected,  and  reasonable 
hopes  are  entertained  of  its  success. 
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ON    BLOOD-BATHS 

An  Historical  Notice. 
By    Dr.    Hecker. 


According  to  a  dark  tradition  which  is 
incidentally  mentioned  by   Fliny,  the  an- 
cient kinijs  of  E^ypt  used  to  bathe  in  hu- 
man  blood  when   they  were    seized  with 
leprosy.     \  similar  story  is  told  of  the  em- 
peror Coustantine  j  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  restrained  from    employing  this  re- 
voltine;  remedy  in  consequence  of  a  vision; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  cured  by  l)ap- 
tism.     No  great  weight  can  be  attached  to 
tiiese   ill-authenticated   stones j    yet    it  is 
but  too  true,  that,  both  in   ancient  times 
and  in  the  middle  ages   decided  healing- 
rirtues  for  the  cure  of  leprosy  were  sup- 
j)oscd  to  exist  in  the  blood  of  innocent 
children   and  virgins,  and   that  occasion 
"vvas  given  thereby  for  numberless  cruelties. 
Tt  Ls  needless  to   refer  here  to  the  remoter 
traces  of  tlie  belief  in  the   expiatory  or 
healing  properties  of  pure  blood  j  they  ra- 
mi fv  far,  and  pass  into  the  most  ancient 
times.      Cures  of  leprous  people  by   the 
blood  of  animals,  in  employing  which  cer- 
tain symbolical  customs  were  observed,  are 
mentioned  in  the  books  of  Moses  ;  and  it 
might  not  be  difficult  to  discover  similar 
forms  among  all  the  nations  in  the  world. 
During  the  middle  ages  the  delusion  about 
the  healing  viruies  of  human  blood,  which 
must  have  liad  horrible  ed'ects  in  tiie  great 
plague  of  leprosy,  received  a  check  from 
the  impression,  that  only  the  blood  of  those 
children  and   virgins  would  prove  eflica- 
cious,  who  offered  themselves  freely   and 
yoluntarily  for   a   beloved  sufl'erer.     This 
idea  is  particularly  exjjressed  in  the  touch- 
ing story  of"  Poor  Henry,"  which  forms  the 
suhjict  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems 
of  the   thirteenth   century.       A    Suabian 
knight,  who  sits  in  the  la]»  of  hai)piness,  is 
seized  witli  the  leprosy.     In  onlcr  to  escape 
civil  dcatii,  he  seeks  through  the  world  for 
help.     The  i>hysicians  of  Moutpclier  can 

ffivc  him  no  assistance:  he  ha.stcns  to  Sa- 
ernum.  ficre  one  of  the  Masters  makes 
him  accjuainted  with  the  aii])arcutly  liope- 
less  means  of  cure.  Sad  at  heart,  he  re- 
turns home,  and  prepares  iiimsclf  to  sorrow 
out  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  solitude. 
A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age,  the  daugliter 
rtf  a  countryman,  conceives  a  passion  for 
the  unfortunate  knight,  attends  iiim  afl'ec- 
tionately,  and,  upon  accidentally  hearing 
of  the  freewill  offering,  cannot  be  dis 
suaded  from  her  resolution  to  purchase 
the  recovery  of  her  nnistcr  with  her 
life.  Both  set  out  for  Salcrnum,  i)ut  the 
catastro])hc  i-t  not  fatal  :  Henry  gets  rid 
of  the  leprosy,  and  rewards  his  generous 


benefactress  with  marriage.  The  story 
of  .Amicus  and  .Amelius  is  another  of  the 
same  sort,  which  affords  no  less  ground  for 
concluding,  that  the  superstition  of  which 
we  speak  was  scarcely  disbelieved  in  any 
quarter. 

In  connexion  with  this,  we  should  not 
omit  to  place  the  storj-  which  is  told  r)f 
Louis  XI.,  that  he  had  a  mind  to  evade 
his  approaching  death  by  the  use  of  the 
blood  of  children.  K  linger  has  employed 
the  incident  to  exalt  the  horrors  of  his 
tremendous  version  of  Faust :  and  Spren- 
gel,  too,  has  given  it  credit,  and  has  even 
sjjoken  of  the  actual  baths  having  been 
used.  But  it  is  by  no  means  a  well- 
authenticated  circumstance,  for  we  cannot 
discover  a  trace  of  it  in  any  truly  trust- 
worihy  source.  'I'he  j)hysician,  however, 
to  whom  the  bloody  ordinance  is  charged, 
is  an  historical  i>ersoiiage:  he  is  no  other 
than  the  notorious  Jactjues  Cotier. — Meili- 
ciimche  Zeitung  of  Berlin. 


MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 


Fracture  of  the  Os  Calcis — Ossifc  Union. 

Sarah  Each,  a^t.  40,  whilst  cleaning  a 
window-sash,  fell  from  the  steps  andjiitch- 
ed  upon  her  heel.  She  was  unable  to  stand 
up,  or  even  to  move  the  foot  or  leg  of  the 
left  side. 

She  was  then  brought  to  the  Middlesex 
Hospital.  Upon  admission,  there  was 
found  considerable  swelling  of  the  ankle- 
joint,  with  excessive  pain.  A  transverse 
fracture  of  the  os  calcis  was  detected,  with 
sejiaration  of  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  of  the  fractured  ])ortioiis,  so  that  the 
end  of  the  little  finger  might  be  laid  in 
the  fissure.  The  knee  was  bent,  so  as  to 
relax  the  muscles,  and  the  leg  laid  ujion  a 
pillow  on  the  outside.  Leeches  and  spirit 
lotions  were  employed,  to  subdue  the  liigh 
desrree  of  inllammation  which  ensued. 
.After  this  had  abatid,  the  two  j)ortions  of 
bone  were  found  to  be  more  widely  sepa- 
rated, and  no  effort  could  bring  them  into 
a])position. 

Twelve  days  from  the  accident.  Sir  C. 
Bell  ordered  a  bandage  tt>  be  aj)i)lit'd 
round  the  ankle,  just  above  the  upper  piu'- 
tion  of  bone,  and  a  pad  to  be  i)laced  be- 
hind, to  prevent  further  retraction,  as  well 
as  to  bring  the  fractured  extremities  into 
aj)position.  At  the  cud  of  six  weeks  she 
was  able. to  leave  the  bed,  and  nio\c  about 
the  ward  on  crutches.  There  was  a  little  in- 
C(|iiality  felt  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  but 
perfect  ossilic  union  had  tnki-n  ])laec.  In 
anollicr  fortnight  the  patient   left  the  hus- 
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pital,  complainine:  only  of  stiffness  in  tlie 
foot.  The  inequality  observed  was  disap- 
pearing, leaving  the  bone  nearly  as  perfect 
as  before  the  fracture. 

Umbilical  Hernia — Reduction — Becoverii. 

Eliza  Daniels,  »t.  48,  corpulent,  has 
had  twelve  children ;  admitted,  8  a.m., 
under  Sir  C  Bell,  with  umbilical  hernia 
of  the  size  of  two  fists.  The  part  is  tense, 
red,  and  shining.  It  has  been  protruded 
eight  hours.  She  sent  for  a  medical  man, 
who,  being  unable  to  reduce  it,  advised  her 
to  come  to  the  hospital.  When  admitted, 
there  was  sickness,  frequent  pulse,  dry 
tongue,  and  anxious  look. 

She  stated  that  she  had  been  subject  to 
the  complaint  for  three  years,  but  it  never 
before  inconvenienced  her  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

After  persevering  in  the  employment  of 
the  taxis  for  some  time,  a  gurgling  sensa- 
tion was  felt,  and,  with  a  little  more 
kneading,  the  tumor  disappeared.  A  large 
compress  was  placed  over  the  umbilicus, 
and  kept  in  that  position  by  means  of  a 
flannel  bandage. 

An  aperient  enema  was  administered 
two  hours  after  the  reduction.  This  re- 
turned without  any  f^ces. 

Vespere.  —  Bowels  not  open  ;  increased 
sickness;  pulse  120,  wiry;  lies  upon  her 
back,  tongue  continues  dry ;  pressure  on 
tlie  abdomen  creates  great  pain. 

V.  S.  ad  3x.  This  induced  fainting. 
No  buff,  or  cupping.  Ol.  Ricini,  ^ss. 
Tr.  Opii,  ni_vj.  statim.  Hydrarg.  c. 
Creta,  gr.  v.  Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  ^,  3tiis 
horis. 

The  next  day  there  was  increased  sick- 
ness; no  evacuation;  tongue  more  dry; 
feet  cold;  urine  high-coloured. 

Rep.  Ol.  Ricini  statim. 

The  bowels  were  copiously  evacuated, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  suspicious  symptoms 
disappeared. 

Compound  Comminuted  Fracture    of  the  Tibia 
and  Fibula — Death, 

Anna  Shaw,  set.  60,  brought  to  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
with  compound  comminuted  fracture  of 
the  right  tibia  and  fibula,  an  inch  from 
the  ankle-joint.  The  bones  are  completely 
smashed,  and  the  foot  adheres  to  the  leg 
only  by  the  muscles  and  integuments. 
There  is  considerable  hfemorrhage  and  a 
a  great  deal  of  pain,  as  denoted  by  the 
screams  of  the  patient. 

The  accident  occurred  by  the  wheel  of  a 
stage-coach,  which  passed  over  the  leg. 


Mr.  Mayo,  being  surgeon  of  the  week, 
immediately  proposed  amputation,  as  the 
only  chance  the  woman  had  of  saving  her 
life:  but  this  she  strenuously  opposed, and 
said  she  was  satisfied  to  die  with  her  leg 
on.  Thus  the  leg  was  placed  in  as  com- 
fortable a  position  as  possible,  and  kept 
cool  with  ice.  There  was  no  haemorrhage 
after  six  hours. 

Four  days  passed  over  without  much 
alteration  :  the  patient  appears  inflexible. 
On  the  fifth  day  the  countenance  was 
somewhat  sunken,  but  she  will  take  no 
nourishment.  The  thigh  and  leg  became 
swelled,  and  a  fcetid  puriform  matter  was 
discharged  from  the  wound.  On  the 
seventh  day,  delirium  came  on ;  inflamma- 
tion extending  up  the  leg ;  tongue  dry  ; 
pulse  small ;  and  in  the  evening  she  died. 

U])on  examination,  the  lower  portions  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula  were  found  broken  in- 
to twenty  pieces.  The  lower  heads  of  the 
bones  were  also  fractured  in  several  direc- 
tions, the  ankle-joint  being  implicated. 


PROPHYLACTIC  PROPERTY  OF 
BELLADONNA. 


At  Monastir,  in  1829,  scarlatina  raged, 
both  among  our  troops  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  and  villages  where  we  were 
quartered.  The  grand  vizier,  who  had  ex- 
pended much  time  and  money  on  the  dis- 
cipline of  this  his  favourite  corps  d'armte, 
gladly  accei)ted  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Opjien- 
heim  to  try  the  effects  of  belladonna.  As 
the  troops  were  generally  very  young  men, 
and  totally  unaccustomed  to  narcotics,  the 
dose  he  gave  was  comparatively  small : 
thirty-six  grains  of  the  extract  of  bella- 
donna wei'c  mixed  up  with  one  pound  of 
the  extract  of  liquorice,  and  ten  grains  of 
this  were  given  morning  and  evening  to 
each  soldier.  The  success  of  the  experi- 
ment far  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, for  not  more  than  twelve  men, 
out  of  twelve  hundred,  sickened  after  this 
plan  was  adopted;  of  these  twelve,  six 
died,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
disease  continued  unabated  among  tlie 
inhabitants  where  the  soldiers  were  quar- 
tered, after  it  had  ceased  among  the  latter, 
although  they  lived  in  the  same  houses. — 
Edin.  Phil.  Jour,  and  Monthly  Arcliives  of'  the 
Medical  Sciences. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  BLOOD. 


Dr.  Wm.  Gregory  and  Mr.  Irvine  have 
lately  made  some  experiments  to  ascertain 
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tlie  circumstances  under  which  the  blood 
changes  in  colour,  from  the  dark  venous  to 
tlic  florid  arterial  hue. 

Dr.  Stevens  first  shewed,  that  the  venous 
clot,  deprived  of  its  .serum  by  washing,  re- 
mained dark  even  when  in  contact  with 
oxvifen  ;  and  that  the  adilition  of  a  saline 
solution  caused  it  immediately  to  beecmic 
florid.  He  stated  also,  that  a  strong  saline 
Solution  would  cause  this  change  in  an  at- 
mosphere so  highly  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  as  t<>  prove  rapidly  fatal  to  animals. 

It  appeared  to  the  authors  neccssarj'  to 
ascertain  whether  this  effect  took  place  in 
pure  carbonic  acid,  containing  no  free  oxy- 
gen, as  the  atmos))here  used  by  Dr.  Stevens 
most  jirobably  did  ;  and  they  also  proposed 
to  extend  their  observations  to  other  gases, 
likewise  free  from  oxygen.  They  accord- 
ingly prepared  pure  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbonic  acid,  removing  the  last  traces 
of  oxygen  by  means  of  potassium.  The 
water  with  which  the  clot  was  washed,  and 
the  saline  solution  used  in  the  experiments, 
were  deprived  of  atmospheric  air  by  being 
boiled  and  allowed  to  c<iol  in  close  vessels. 
The  clot  was  then  introduced  into  the 
gases  over  mercury,  and  as  soon  as  the 
strong  saline  solution  came  in  contact 
with  it,  the  colour,  in  all  the  three  gases, 
changed  from  black  to  bright  red,  and  the 
same  change  was  found  to  take  place  in 
the  Torricellian  Vacuum.  It  was  obvious, 
therefore,  that  a  strong  saline  solution 
could  change  the  colour  of  the  blood  from 
venous  to  arterial  without  the  contact  of 
oxygen,  or  indeed  of  any  gas  whatever. 

But  in  blood,  the  colouring  matter  is  in 
contact,  not  with  a  strong  saline  solution, 
but  witli  a  very  dilute  one,  viz.  the  serum. 
It  was  necessary,  theref<)re,  to  see'whether 
the  washed  clot,  placed  in  contact  with 
serum  or  a  weak  solution  of  salt,  in  the 
same  gases,  would  change  its  colour.  On 
repeating  the  exjK'riments,  both  with 
serum  and  a  solution  of  salt  in  water  of 
equal  strength  to  the  serum,  no  change 
whatever  took  place,  until  atmospheric  air 
or  oxygen  gas  was  admitted. 

The  conclusions  of  Dr.  Stevens,  there- 
fore, must  be  somewhat  modified.  It  is 
true,  as  he  states,  that  the  presence  of 
saline  matter  is  essential  U>  the  change  of 
colour :  but  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  an 
essential  difTerenee  between  tiiat  change,  as 
it  occurs  in  tlie  lungs,  where  serum  is  pre- 
sent, and  as  it  a|>i)ears  out  of  liie  body, 
when  a  strong  saline  solution  is  emjjloyed. 
In  the  former  case,  oxygen  is  necessary : 
in  tlie  latter,  the  change  of  colour  is  inde- 
l)endent  of  the  presence  of  any  gas  what- 
ever. We  must,  therefore,  be  cautious 
how  we  rca-Non  by  analogy  from  the  one 
class  of  phenomena  to  the  other. — Ibid. 


PREPAR.\TIONS  OF  SARSA- 
PARILLA. 


J.  B.  Caventoi-  believes  that  the  most  ef- 
ficacious preparations  of  sarsaparilla  are 
those  obtained  in  the  (dd  way,  viz. :  a  long 
decoction,  after  a  previous  maceration  for 
twenty-four  hours.  He  thinks  that  the 
bitter  and  nauseous  princi])le  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  active  principle  of  the  plant; 
and  what  proves  it  to  be  so  is,  that  it  is 
completely  separated  or  destroyed  by  rei- 
terated decoctions.  It  is  certainly  unfor- 
tunate that  a  good  chemical  analysis  of 
sarsaparilla  should  still  be  wanting;  and 
that  we  should  not  know  to  which  of  its 
constituent  principles  we  ought  to  attri- 
bute its  medicinal  virtues;  but,  if  he  may 
judge  from  some  experiments  that  he 
made,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  explain 
how  the  decoctions  of  sarsaj)arilla  are  de- 
prived of  their  bitter  and  nauseous  princi- 
ples: the  starch  contained  in  this  root 
plays  an  active  part  in  this  separation  :  the 
decoclion,  in  cooling,  precipitates  a  flaky 
matter  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and  which 
is  the  result  of  the  combination  of  the 
starch  with  one  of  the  principles  of  sarsa- 
parilla. Tliis  combination  is  soluble  in 
hot,  and  insoluble  in  cold  water.  Is  it  a 
tanning  matter  that  thus  precipitates  the 
starch  ?  He  does  not  think  .so,  since  the 
infusion  of  sarsaparilla  is  not  disturbed  by 
animal  gelatine;  it  is  a  principle  peculiar 
to  sarsaparilla,  and  which,  ci)mbincd  with 
the  starch,  and  separated  by  cold  from  the 
decoctions,  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  pro- 
perties of  the  plant.  Without  afhrming 
that  it  is  the  bitter  principle  which  is  thus 
sei)arated  from  the  decoctions  by  the  che- 
mical reaction  he  has  just  mentioned,  he 
is,  however,  strongly  inclined  to  think  so, 
because  he  lias  succeeded  in  depriving  a 
watery  solution  of  sarsaparilla  of  its  bitter 
taste,  by  beating  it  up  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  starch  jelly;  he  thus  artifi- 
cially obtained  what  is  naturally  produced 
by  decoction. — Lane's  Monthly  Archives. 


IDIOTCY  PRODFCED  ARTIFI- 
CIALLY  IN  CHILDREN  AND 
ADULTS. 

Althoi  on  insane  perscms  are  not  .so  rare, 
in  Turkey,  naturals  and  idiots  are  not  so 
unfrc(jiu  nt ;  and  occasionally  idiotcy  is 
protluccd  in  children  artificially,  by  means 
of  giving  tlie  child  small  doses  of  nar- 
cotics from  its  very  infancy;  a  practice 
which,  by  stupifving  the  sensorium,  pre- 
vents the  mental  development,  and  ends 
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by  producing  a  state  of  fatuity.  This  is  an 
extremely  curious  fact,  and  I  believe  that 
Dr.  Oppenheim  is  the  fiist  who  has  given 
us  authentic  information  upon  the  subject. 
This  practice  of  rendering  persons  idiotic 
is  the  source  of  great  emolument  to  some; 
and  Dr.  Oppenheim  says,  that  it  is  carried 
into  effect,  not  merely  "upon  children,  but 
upon  adults,  when  it  is  judged  necessary 
to  render  them  incapal>le  of  conducting 
their  affairs,  while,  at  the  same  time,  their 
removal  by  death  appears,  for  certain  rea- 
sons, impolitic  and  inexjjedient. —  Edhih. 
Phil.  J  ur. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 

From  Bills  of  Mortality,  Feb.  18,  1834. 


DEATHS  IN  PARIS  in  1831  &i  1832. 


In  1831,  the  number  of  deaths  was 
2.3,996;  in  1832,  the  number  was  44,463: 
but  of  these,  18,602  died  of  cholera;  and 
if  this  number  be  subtracted  from  the 
deaths  in  1832,  it  gives  2o,861  as  the  mor- 
tality of  that  year,  or  a  diminution  of 
135_^vhich  diminution  is  accounted  for 
by  the  smaller  number  of  births  during 
the  latter  year,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
traordinary sickness  which  then  prevailed. 
The  general  result  clearly  proving,  what 
we  have  demonstrated  on  former  occasions 
with  regard  to  London  and  other  towns  in 
this  coiintry— that  when  thev  have  been 
visited  by  cholera,  the  mortality  has  been 
the  ordinary  number  of  deaths  +  those 
caused  by  the  epidemic. 
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47 
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Wind  variable,  S.W.  prevailing. 
Except  the  6th  and  morning  of  the  7th,  gene- 
rally cloudy;  rain  at  times. 
Rain  fallen,  "3  of  an  inch. 
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18 

37 

45 
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39 

50 

29  b8 

29  99 

Wind  variable,  S.W.  prevailing. 

Except  the  16th  and  17th,  generally  cloudy; 
rain  at  times  on  the  14th,  and  in  the  evening  of 
the  19th. 

Ruin  fallen,  •175  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


Abscess 

1 

Haemorrhage 

2 

Age  and  Debility  . 

27 

Hernia 

1 

Apoplexy 

3 

Hoopinff-Cough 

7 

Asthma 

10 

Hydrophobia 

1 

Cancer 

1 

Inflammation 

21 

Chil.lbh-th     . 

3 

Bowels  &  Stomach 

I 

Consumption 

49 

Brain 

5 

Constipation  of  the 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

5 

Bowels 

1 

Insanity 

1 

Convulsions 

25 

Liver,  diseased 

1 

Croup    . 

3 

measles 

4 

Dentition  orTeethin 

g  4 

Miscarriage  . 

1 

Diarrhcea 

2 

Mortification 

3 

Dropsy 

9 

Paralysis 

2 

Dropsy  on  the  Brain 

10 

Small-Pox     . 

2 

Dropsy  on  the  Chest 

2 

Spasms          . 

1 

Epilepsy 

1 

Stricture 

2 

Erysipelas    . 

3 

Unknown  Causes 

2 

Fever 

6 

Fever,  Scarlet 

4 

Stillborn      . 

16 

Fever,  Typhus 

3 

Decrease  of  Burials,  as  compared  witli  J 

A7 

the  preceding 

woe 

k        .        .        .   ; 

ELECTION  IN  THE  FRENCH 
INSTITUTE. 

M.  Roux  has  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  (subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  King),  in  the  room  of 
his  late  father-in-law,  M.  Boyer.  His  com- 
petitors were  MM.  Breschet,  Lisfranc,  and 
Velpcau. 

NEW  MEDICAL  WORK. 

Lectures  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy,  Nature, 
and  Treatment,  of  Acute  and  Chronic 
Diseases.  By  Dr.  Armstrong.  8vo.  16s. 
boards. 

NOTICES. 

The  person  wh  >  signs  himself  An  Old 
Hand  indulges  with  wonderful  familiarity 
in  insinuations  against  unendowed  medi- 
cal lecturers  throughout  Great  Britain. 
He  is  evidently  an  Irish  or  Scotch  College 
professor,  and  ought  to  content  himself 
with  what  /ie  holds  independently  of  merit. 
At  all  events  he  must  excuse  our  omitting 
his  letter,  as  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  au- 
thenticate it. 

A  Constant  Reader,  in  the  country, 
is  informed  that  the  Gazette  is  published 
in  Loudon  ])unclually  every  Saturday 
morning  at  nine  o'clock;  so  that  there 
must  be  something  faulty  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  his  bookseller. 

Dr.  Di  ncan's  letter  reached  us  too  late 
for  publication  this  week. 

Erratuji. — In  Dr.  Ramsbotham's  let- 
ter in  our  last  No.,  page  749,  line  44,  the 
"  not"  is  superfluous.  The  meaning  of 
the  passage,  however,  of  not  caring  a  rush 
Jar  Wakleu  and  his  slanders,  is  plain  enough. 

W.  WiLSOX,  Printer,  57,  Skinner-Street,  London. 
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LECTURES 

ON  THE 

THEORY   AND    PRACTICE    OF 
3IIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  I^ndon  Hospital, 

By  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  3I.D. 

Lecture  XXL 
LABOUR. 

Classification. —  Almost  every  systematic 
writer  on  the  subject  of  midwifery,  since 
llie  tinie  of  Hij)j)ocrates,  has  adojitt'd  some 
classification  of  labours,  accordant  with 
liis  own  views.  The  c^reat  father  of  medi- 
cine himself  was  contented  with  two 
classes— ?w(i/ra/,  when  the  head  or  breech 
presented  ;  and  preternatural,  when  any 
other  part  of  the  child  offered  itself. 
Smellie,  to  this  simple  arran^jement,  added 
a  third  class — lahorimis ;  and  in  some  dc- 
{jrcc  chanpred  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
used  by  Hippocrates.  lie  calls  that  a 
natural  labour  in  which  uterine  action 
alone  accomplishes  delivery; — that  case 
laborious,  in  which  manual  or  instrumen- 
tal means  become  necessary; — and  that 
l)rctcniataral,  when  the  birth  of  the  trunk 
precedes  that  of  the  head.  Baudeloc(iuc 
also  divided  labours  into  three  classes — 
natural,  comprcliendinc;  all  cases  which 
arc  terminated  by  the  natural  ]iowers, 
whether  the  head,  breech,  or  inferior 
extremities  prtsent;  preternatural,  when 
ha?morrhac;e,  convulsions,  or  other  acci- 
dents, ficcur;  and  labarious,  when  instru- 
ments bcconie  necessary  to  terminate  the 
delivery.  Dewees,  after  passing  a  hii^h 
compliment  on  Haudeioecjue,  follows  his 
arrantfement,  but  divides  instrumental 
deliveries  into  tuo  classes — the  one  accom- 
plished by  instruments,  which  drt  no  in- 
jury either  to  the  mother  or  child;  the 
:}-.?n.— XIII. 


other  by  cutting  instruments,  applied  either 
to  the  foetal  or  maternal  body.  Blundell 
makes  five  divisions— ?ia((mi/,  when  the 
head  presents,  and  the  whole  labour  is 
terminated  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  preterna- 
tural, when  some  other  part  of  the  child  is 
the  presenting  part ;  labours  with  Jlooding ; 
laborious,  when  instruments  are  required ; 
and  complicated  or  anomalous,  when  some 
extraordinary  symptoms  are  superadded. 
Asliwell  makes  three — natural,  diflicult,  and 
Jlooding.  Merriman  arranges  all  labours  un- 
der two  classes  only — eutocia  and  dtfstocia  ; 
but  in  the  second  he  introduces  fifteen  or- 
ders,embracing  every  circumstance  that  can 
in  any  way  render  the  case  tedious,  difficult, 
or  dangerous.  Burns  multiplies  the  classes 
to  seven — natural,  premature,  preternatural, 
tedious,  laborious,  impracticable,  and  compli- 
cated ;  all  of  which  terms  are  sufficiently 
plain  to  convey  their  own  meaning.  Den- 
man's  arrangement,  which  I  consider  by 
far  the  best  of  any  that  has  yet  been  at- 
tempted, consists  of  four  classes — 

1st,  Natiral, 

2d,     DiFFICl  LT, 

3d,   Preternatirai., 

4th,  Anomalois  or  Complex. 

This  order,  so  far  as  the  classes  are  con- 
cerned, I  shall  strictly  adhere  to ;  but  I 
shall  make  some  little  alteration  in  the 
subdivisions. 

First  class. — The  first  class,  or  natural 
labour,  admits  of  no  subdivisions  ;  and  we 
may  define  that  case  to  be  such,  in  which  the 
head  of  the  child  presents; — in  which  not 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  arc  occuj)ied 
from  the  commencement  of  true  uterine 
action  to  the  termination  of  the  process; — 
in  which  nothing  extraordinary,  nothing 
untoward,  nothing  dangerous,  nothing 
licrplcxing,  occurs  thnnitifhout  tlie  whole 
conduct  of  the  case.  And  tiiat  labour  is 
deemcfl  natural,  in  the  accejitation  of  the 
term  which  I  offer,  if  iiny  part  of  tlie  head 
present,  even  although  it  be  the  forehead 

3  II 
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or  face  itself,  provided  all  the  circum- 
stances enumerated  concur. 

Many  authors,  indeed,  have  regarded 
natural  labour  as  much  more  contracted  in 
its  features.  Thus  Dlauriceau  considered 
it  essential  that  the  foetus  should  be  living ; 
Bums,  that  it  should  have  arrived  at  intra- 
uterine maturity ;  Baudelocque,  that  the 
vertex  should  present;  Merriman,  Burns, 
and  Campbell,  define  it  a  vertex  presenta- 
tion, under  which  the  face  turns  into  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum,  before  expulsion. 
There  is  some  diflerence  also  in  the  limit, 
with  regard  to  time,  proposed  by  different 
writers  :  thus  Dr.  Cooper  restricts  the 
period  to  twelve,  and  Power  to  six  hours. 

Second  class. — The  second  class — luboriuus 
— is  divided  into  two  orders, 

A,  Lingering. 

B,  Instrumental. 

To  constitute  this  class,  also,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  head  should  present ;  and  the  first 
order  is  defined  to  be  those  labours  in 
which,  under  a  head  presentation,  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  are  occupied  from 
the  commencement  to  the  termination  of 
the  case ;  but  in  which  there  is  no  necessity 
for  instrumental  interference,  and  during 
the  progress  of  which  no  dangerous  symp- 
toms arise — nothing  calling  for  anxiety 
occurs,  except  the  unusual  lapse  of  time. 

The  second  order  of  this  class — instru- 
mental— embraces  all  cases  of  head  presen- 
tation which  require  to  be  terminated  by 
instruments.     It  includes  two  species — 
a,  those  cases  which  can  be  managed  by 
the  use  of  instruments  perfectly  com- 
patible both  with  the  life  of  the  child 
and   of  the  mother;   as    well  as  the 
safety  and  continuity  of  the  mother's 
structures.    Such  as  are  terminated  by 
the  forceps  or  vectis. 
h,  those  in  which  we  are  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  instruments  incom- 
patible either  with  the  life  of  the  child, 
or  with  the  safety  and  continuity  of 
the  mother's  structures — labours,  in- 
deed, which  are  completed  by  cutting 
instruments. 

Of  this  latter  species,  again,  we  have 
two  varieties — 

a,  some  in   which  the  instruments  are 
applied  to  the  foetal  body ;  as  when  the 
case  is  terminated  by  "the  use  of  the 
perforator. 
)3,  those  in  which  the  mother's  structures 
are  divided  by  the  scalpel,  or  some  such 
instrument,  as  in   the   Cesarean  or 
Sigaultean  operations. 
Third  class. — The  third  class — preternatu- 
ral labour^  or,  in  common  language,  cross 
births — includes  all   cases   in  which  any 
other  part  of  the  child's  body  than  the 


head  presents — the  breech,  feet,  knees, 
back,  belly,  sides,  shoulders,  arms,  or 
hands.  In  this  class  we  recognize  two 
orders — 

A,  all  those  cases  in  which  the  lower 
end  of  the  oval  formed  by  the  doubled 
foetal  body  offers  itself,  viz.  the  breech ; 
or  some  part  of  the  inferior  extre- 
mities, as  the  feet  or  the  knees. 

B,  those  others  in  which  neither  the 
Jaead,  breech,  nor  any  part  of  the 
lower  extremities,  present.  Such  are 
transverse  presentations,  to  which, 
indeed,  the  phrase  cross  births  ought 
in  propriety  to  be  restricted; — breast, 
abdomen,  side,  back,  shoulder,  neck, 
elbow,  and  hand  jiresentations. 

I  shall  hereafter  tell  you,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  consequence,  that  we 
should  clearly  discriminate  —  and  that 
early  in  the  labour — between  these  two 
orders  of  preternatural  cases,  although  they 
are  both  included  in  one  class ;  because 
labours  of  the  first  order — where  the  breech 
or  feet  present — will  generally  be  termi- 
nated with  very  little  assistance  beyond 
what  nature  affords :  whereas,  in  order  to 
accomplish  delivery,  under  most  transverse 
presentations  we  are  compelled  to  perform 
an  operation  of  considerable  difficulty,  pain, 
and  danger. 

Fourth  class. — I  have  thought  it  best  to 
admit  into  the  fourth  class  complex  labours,— 
although  this  is  a  deviation  from  Denman's 
system — all  those  cases  which  cannot  be 
referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  foregoing 
divisions  —  because  there  are  particular 
symptoms  added  to  each,  inducing  danger, 
or  rendering  them  complicated.  I  shall 
not  adopt  the  term  anomalous,  employed  by 
Denman,  but  designate  the  class  complex. 
This  class,  then,  will  embrace  nine  orders, 
most  of  them  attended  with  danger,  and 
all  with  irregularities.  The  following  will 
embrace  them  all : — 

A.  Labours   complicated  with  dangerous 

hcPmorrhage. 
B. convulsions. 

C.  • ■■ rupture  of  the  uterus. 

D. ruptured  bladder. 

E. descent  of  the  funis  be- 
fore the  head  or  breech. 

descent  of  one  or  both 


hands  with  the  head  or  breech. 

syncope     unconnected 


G. 

with  uterine  floodings. 

H.  Labours  in  which  monsters  are  pro- 
duced. 

I.  Labours  under  which  two  or  more  chil- 
dren are  born. 

Now  three  circumstances  must  strike 
you  on  this  enumeration:  first,  the  num- 
ber of  orders  jumbled  together  in  one 
class,  without  their  possessing  any  affinity 
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to  each  other;  secondly,  that  some  of  them 
are  in  the  hiijhest  degree  dangerous,  while 
others  must  not  be  considered  more  than 
ordinarily  so;  and,  thirdly,  that  in  some 
of  them  the  danger  or  irregularity  is  re- 
ferriblu  to  the  parent,  and  in  others  to  the 
child.  Thus,  in  cases  of  hicmorrhage  and 
convulsions,  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  system  of  tlie  mother;  but  where  the 
funis  or  hand  descends  by  the  side  of  the 
head  or  breech,  the  irregularity  is  referri- 
ble  to  the  ovum,  and  the  cause  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  arrangement  of  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  uterine  cavity.  This,  then, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  refuse  class,  in 
which  those  cases  are  all  assembltd  that 
could  not  be  ■well  comprehended  under  t)ne 
or  other  of  the  three  former.  Each  of 
these  orders  might  indeed  be  considered  a 
separate  class,  l)ut  I  think  it  better  to  com- 
prehend them  under  one  general  head,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  multij)lication  of  classes; 
because  in  all  nosological  arrangements 
such  a  diversity  must  be  both  inconve- 
nient and  embarrassing. 

STAGES  OF  LABOIR. 

Most  writers  agree  that  it  is  desirable, 
for  the  ]»urpose  of  clearly  understanding 
the  process,  to  divide  labours  into  certain 
parts  or  stages ;  but  as  there  is  much  dif- 
ference in  the  classification  adopted  by  dif- 
ferent teachers,  so  also  great  diversity  has 
obtained  in  the  number  of  these  stages;-^ 
.■tome,  as  Ulundell,  preferring  two ;  some 
three,  as  Denman,  Hamilton,  Thatcher, 
and  most  modern  teachers;  others  four,  as 
Merriman,  llomer  of  Zurich,  Bard  of  New 
York  ;  and  others,  again,  five,  as  Hogbeni ; 
—  all  these  stages  terminating  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  placent;i.  I  think  Denman's 
arrangement  by  far  the  best  for  practical 
purposes,  and  shall  therefore  consider 
labours  as  consisting  of  three  stages : 
the  first  terminating  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  OS  uteri  to  its  full  extent, 
the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  and  the 
evacuation  of  the  li(|uor  amnii ;  tlie  second, 
with  the  binJi  of  tlie  f(ctus  ;  and  the  third, 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta.  VVe 
might  with  some  shew  of  reason  add  a 
fourth  stage,  considering  that  to  end  v\ith 
the  complete  closure  of  the  uterine  vessels, 
and  the  stoj>pagc  of  every  chance  of 
hiemorrliage :  but  as  this  last  might  per- 
haps continue  nearly  throughout  the  whole 
puerjieral  montii,  it  may  be  as  well  to  fol- 
low the  more  ordinary  usage, and  to  regard 
labour  as  divisible  into  three  stages  only. 

FIRST  .STAGE. —  DILATATION  OF  THE  OS 
UTERI. 

Varieties  in  the  feel  of  the  os  uteri. — The 
first  stage,  that  wliirji  depends  upon  the 
dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  from  its  ])crfectly 
cJosv  state  to  that  uf  its  full  diameter,  is 


generally  the  longest,  the  most  uncertain 
in  time,  and  the  most  tedious  both  to  the 
attendant  and  the  patient.  This  stage  va- 
ries exceedingly  in  every  feature,  as,  in- 
deed, do  all  the  others.  There  is  a  great 
diflerencc  observable  in  diflerent  women, 
and  in  the  same  woman  at  dillurent  la- 
bours, in  the  state  of  the  os  uteri  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  process.  In  some 
you  will  find  it  soft,  lax,  and  yielding, — 
though  not  dilated,  still  dilatable  ;  while 
in  others  you  will  find  it  hard,  firm,  rigid, 
and  unyielding,  not  allowing  of  being  dis- 
tended at  all  i)y  the  finger  any  more  than 
this  piece  of  hard  leather.  Indeed,  there 
are  four  chief  varieties  of  the  os  uteri,  during 
the  fir.st  stage  of  labour,  as  to  its  character. 
The  first  is  when  it  is  thick,  soft,  moist, 
cool,  sensible  to  the  toucli, — but  not  pain- 
fully so, — having  very  much  the  feel  of  a 
piece  of  thick,  wet,  chamois  leather.  The 
second  variety  is  when  the  os  uteri  is  thick, 
but  has  a  hard  surface ;  when  it  is  thick, 
hard,  and  rigid ;  perhaps  also  hot,  dry,  and 
tender,  and  gives  a  sensation  to  the  finger 
very  much  like  touching  a  piece  of  carti- 
lage. Under  the  third  variety  the  os  uteri 
is  thin,  soft,  moist,  cool,  and  not  painful, 
its  edge  feeling  like  a  piece  of  moist  brown 
paper;  and  so  thin,  that  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cervix  the  head  of  the  child 
can  be  pretty  distinctly  felt.  The  fourth  is 
when  it  is  thin  also,  but  hard  and  rigid, 
tender  or  not  according  to  circumstances, 
having  a  glazed  feel,  with  its  edge  sur- 
rounding the  presenting  part  of  the  child, 
and  tightly  embracing  it,  like  a  piece  of 
whip  cord.  Under  one  or  otlier  of  these 
varieties  we  shall  always  be  able  to  ar- 
range all  states  of  the  os  uteri  soon  after 
the  commeneement  of  labour.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  most  likely  to  dilate  kindly, 
when  it  possesses  a  soft  thick  feeling,  like 
a  piece  of  wet  chamois  leather,  and  is,  as 
it  were,  chinked.  Certainly  cither  of  the 
two  soft  states  gives  a  better  indication  of 
a  disjiosition  to  dilate,  than  those  \\  liieh 
are  rigid;  and  it  may  be  also  deemed  least 
inclined  to  give  way,  when  it  is  thin  and 
hard,  and  wlicn  the  head  comes  down  into 
the  ])elvis  comj>letely  covered  with  the  cer- 
vix uteri, — the  circular  edge  resembling 
whip-cord,  or  wire. 

Varieties  in  the  time  pccupicd  in  dilatalion.— 
As  there  is  almost  every  variety  in  the 
state  of  the  os  uteri  at  tiie  commencement 
of  labour,  so  also  tliere  is  great  diversity  in 
the  time  occupied  in  its  opening;  some- 
times two  or  three  hours  only,  at  others 
the  same  number  of  days,  arc  consumed  in 
the  ])rogrcss  of  the  first  stage;  and  the  os 
uteri  of  tlie  same  woman  will  vary  exceed- 
ingly in  this  respect  in  her  dilli  rent  labours. 

WirialiiDis  in  the  height  of'  the  os  xilrri. — 
We  also  find  the  os  uteri  varying  exceed 
ingly  in  situation  at  the  commencement 
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of  labour;  it  is  sometimes  so  high,  that  we 
can  scarcely  feel  it  when  the  finger  is  in- 
troduced, as  in  a  common  examination ; 
and  at  others  it  is  so  low,  that  it  is  met 
with  just  within  the  vagina,  and  the  pre- 
sentation may  be  detected  through  the 
cervix.  A  more  speedy  termination  may 
be  expected,  ceteris  paribus,  when  the  head 
has  descended  somewhat  into  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis,  than  when  tlie  os  uteri  is  felt 
nearly  at  the  brim ;  unless,  indeed,  the  cervix 
uteri  should  possess  the  thin,  glazed,  hard 
feeling,  that  I  have  just  described;  when 
we  are  to  anticipate  a  lingering  laljour. 
It  is  generally  to  be  found  about  two 
inches  from  the  vulva,  looking  backwards 
towards  the  middle  of  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum;  and  it  is  extremely  easy  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  fore  finger  of  the  right  hand, 
or,  at  any  rate,  by  the  two  first  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  introduced  into  the  vagina. 

Belative  progress  of  dilatation. — Again,  we 
observe  that  the  first  part  of  the  dilating 
process  usually  goes  on  slower  than  the 
after  part.  Thus,  that  degree  of  dilata- 
tion under  which  the  organ  acquires  the 
diameter  of  a  shilling, — sufliciently  large 
to  admit  the  tips  of  two  fingers, — will  per- 
haps take  up  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
its  dilatation  from  that  small  size  to  the 
full  and  entire  dimension,  which  readily 
admits  the  head  of  the  child  to  pass  through 
it.  This  partly  arises,  perhaps,  from  the 
natural  disposition  in  the  os  uteri  to  open 
more  readily  after  it  has  acquired  a  certain 
diameter;  but  it  is  owing  also  in  some  de- 
gree to  mechanical  action  ;  for  when  the 
OS  uteri  has  acquired  such  a  size  as  to  ad- 
mit the  membranous  bag,  or  any  portion  of 
the  child's  head  to  occupy  its  aperture,  the 
protruded  part  acts  like  a  wedge,  and  for- 
cibly distends  it.  Tlie  action,  however,  is 
not  entirely  and  purely  mechanical,  for  it 
depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  princi- 
ple of  vitality. 

Dilatation  most  difficult  i)i  Jirst  lahours. — 
Generally  speaking,  the  os  uteri  dilates 
with  more  pain  and  difficulty,  and  takes  a 
longer  time  in  the  process,  during  first  la- 
bours than  subsecjuently.  This  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  an  universal  remark, 
although  we  usually  observe  that,  when 
women  have  had  a  number  of  children,  the 
OS  uteri  dilates  with  comparative  ease. 
Den  man  accounts  for  this  facility  by  re- 
marking— "  We  may  presume  that  a  part 
which  is  accustomed  to  perform  an  office, 
or  undergo  a  change,  acquires  a  readier 
disposition  to  the  office  or  change,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  times  it  has  per- 
formed that  office,  or  undergone  that 
change."  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion 
again  to  notice  this  subject,  and  shall  give 
you  a  striking  instance  in  which  this  rule 
did  not  hold  good. 

Time  occupied  in  dilatation  indefinite, — It  is 


quite  impossible  that  we  can  give  even  a 
probable  guess  as  to  the  time  which  any 
particular  os  uteri  will  require  for  the  pro- 
cess of  dilatation ;  for  sometimes  an  os 
uteri  which  has  been  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  labour  highly  rigid,  scarcely 
shewing  the  least  disposition  to  open,  will 
suddenly  become  relaxed,  and  rapidly  dis- 
tend its  circle  to  its  full  dimension^;  at 
others,  while  soft  and  flaccid,  the  pains 
will  altogether  subside  without  any  appa- 
rent cause;  the  process  of  dilatation  will 
be  suspended,  and  the  labour  will  remain 
stationary  for  hours,  without  in  the  least 
progressing. 

Fain  in  the  first  stage  home  uilh  difficultii  .—^ 
The  pain  experienced  during  the  first 
stage,  although  not  so  intense  or  acute  as 
in  the  second,  is  still  more  difficult  to  bear; 
and  is  also  borne  generally  with  less  forti- 
tude. It  is,  as  I  stated  before,  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  the  pains  of  expulsion; 
it  is  a  feeling  as  if  some  inward  part  were 
being  torn,  or  rent  asunder.  But  it  is  not 
only  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  pecu- 
liar sensations  experienced,  that  the  pa- 
tient does  not  endure  these  "  grinding" 
pains  with  so  much  resignation  as  those  of 
a  more  "  forcing"  character ;  but  also  from 
the  knowledge  which  she  has  gained,  ei- 
ther by  a  previous  labour,  or  in  conversa- 
tion with  her  friends,  that  so  long  as  the 
"  grinding"  pains  continue,  there  is  no 
chance  of  a  speedy  release;  but  that,  as 
soon  as  the  "  forcing"  pains  come  on,  the 
labour  may  speedily  be  brought  to  a  close  ; 
and  every  nert,  she  thinks,  may  terminate 
her  sufferings.  As  soon  as  the  pains  be- 
come changed  in  their  character,  hope  is 
infused,  fresh  spirits  are  instilled,  and 
thus  the  patient's  powers  are  sustained. 
It  is  jirincipally,  perhaps,  owing  to  this 
cause  that  women  are  more  irritable  dur- 
ing the  first,  than  in  the  second  stage ;  al- 
though the  pains  of  expulsion  are  more 
violent,  and  attended  with  more  of  actual 
painful  sensation. 

Intermission  of  the  pain. — If  the  labour  be 
progressing  regularly,  the  pain  subsides 
and  again  returns;  thus  intermissions  al- 
ternate with  paroxysms  of  suffering;  and 
we  shall  frequently  find,  if  the  patient  be 
in  other  respects  well,  and  in  good  spirits, 
that  she  will  fall  into  a  dose  and  obtain  a 
refreshing  slumber  during  the  intervals  of 
uterine  action  ;  each  pain,  when  it  returns, 
awakening  her  from  the  delicious  state  of 
oblivion  and  repose,  to  a  fearful  conscious- 
ness of  the  trials  she  has  to  undergo. 

Bupture  of  the  memhrunes. — With  each 
pain  the  membranes  are  more  or  less  pro- 
truded through  the  os  uteri,  so  that  they 
become  tense,  and  the  circle  of  the  dilated 
mouth  is  drawn  tightly  around  them.  In 
the  interval  of  pain,  when  the  uterus  ex- 
erts no  pressure   from  above,  the  mera- 
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branes  retreat,  become  flaccid,  and  are 
scarcely  to  be  felt  j  and  as  there  is  little  or  no 
water  then  intervening  between  the  finger 
and  body  of  the  child,  its  presenting  part 
can  usually  be  distinctly  discerned.  Such 
a  state  of  alternate  protrusion  and  retro- 
cession of  a  part  of  the  membranous  cyst 
continues  an  uncertain  time ;  when  un- 
der some  one  of  these  painful  contractions 
the  membranes  will  burst,  the  liquor  am- 
nii  will  be  evacuated,  and  the  head  of  the 
child  will  come  to  bear,  with  each  pa- 
roxysm, against  the  internal  surface  of  the 
OS  and  cervix  uteri.  On  the  breaking  of 
the  membranes  the  first  stage  of  labour  has 
terminated. 

Varialioiis  in  the  period  iihen  the  membriiiies 
rupture. — I  have  thus  described  the  progress 
of  a  labour  until  the  riipture  of  the  mem- 
branes, taking  it  for  granted  that  the  liquor 
amnii  will  not  be  evacuated  until  the  os 
uteri  is  dilated  to  nearly  its  full  extent ;  but 
these  two  occurrences, — the  full  dilatation 
of  the  OS  uteri,  and  the  rupture  of  the 
membranous  cyst, — are  not  sUways  found 
in  practice  to  correspond  with  regard  to 
time;  for  sometimes  the  membranes  break 
before  the  os  uteri  is  dilated  even  to 
the  size  of  a  shilling  ;  while  at  others 
they  protrude  considerably  through  that 
organ;  the  head  of  the  child  having 
descended  so  as  to  occupy  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis,  and  the  os  uteri  having 
been  widely  open  for  some  considerable 
time.  Generally  the  membranes  burst 
when  the  mouth  of  the  womb  has  become 
dilated  to  a  size  sufficient  to  admit  the 
hand;  and  we  may  presume  that  where 
such  a  degree  of  dilatation  exists,  the  next 
pain  or  two  will  expel  the  head  entirely 
through  its  orifice. 

According  then  to  the  rigidity  of  the 
membranes,  and  the  yielding  state  of  the 
OS  nteri,  will  be  the  time  occui)ied  pre- 
viously to  their  ruj)ture,  and  the  discharge 
of  the'liquor  amnii.  When  the  os  uteri  is 
lax,  and  the  membranous  bag  tough,  the 
time  will  generally  be  long  before  it 
bursts;  but  when  it  is  rigid,  and  the  mem- 
branes thin  and  tender,  they  generally 
break  early.  The  period  at  which  the 
membranes  rupture,  therefore,  will  not 
only  depend  upon  their  own  toughness  or 
tenuity,  but  it  will  also  be  regulated  by 
the  pressure  which  the  edge  of  the  os  uteri 
exerts  on  them  while  tiiey  are  protruded 
through  it.  The  more  lax  is  the  os  uteri, 
the  less  is  the  compression  on  the  extruded 
portion  of  the  cyst,  because  the  os  uteri 
then  distends  to  the  power  operating  from 
within;  but  if  it  be  rigid,  the  ]>ressiire  is 
great ;  for  then  the  inner  margin  chisely 
and  strongly  embraces  the  tensememiiranes 
all  around,  i>roducing  by  its  very  resist- 
ance a  circular  groove  ;  and  thus  disposing 
them  to  i>remature  laceration. 


Necessity  of  preserving  the  membranous  bag 
entire. — It  is  highly  desirable  in  practice  to 
preserve  the  membranous  bag  entire  as 
long  as  possible ;  or,  at  least,  "until  it  has 
performed  the  whole  of  the  office  destined 
for  it  by  nature; — namely,  the  dilatation 
of  the  OS  uteri,  the  vagina,  and  somcu  hat  of 
the  external  ])arts.  >N'hen  the  membranes 
ai)pcar  externally  to  the  vulva,  indeed,  we 
may  then  sup])ose  that  they  have  done  all 
the  good  that  can  be  expected  from  them; 
that  their  remaining  entire  may  possibly 
be  retarding  the  labour ;  and  we  may  in 
that  ease  venture  to  mjiture  them,  provided 
the  head  present.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
axioms  to  be  learned  in  midwifery,  not 
officiously  or  unnecessarily  to  break  the 
membranes,  but  to  i)reserve  them  entire 
as  long  as  we  can;  or,  at  least,  until  they 
have  performed  the  whole  of  their  intended 
duty. 

Immediate  cause  of  the  opening  of  the  os 
uteri. — The  os  uteri  is  supposed  by  some 
physiologists  to  be  drawn  open  by  the 
longitudinal  fibres  of  the  womb  contract- 
ing, and  by  that  contraction  dilating  its 
orifice.  They  presume  that  these  fibres  are 
inserted  into  the  os  uteri  as  into  a  tendon, 
and  that  their  action  tends  to  draw  the 
edges  asunder.  By  others  it  is  supposed 
that  the  os  uteri  possesses  an  elasticity 
similar  to  caoutchouc,  and  to  that  cause 
they  refer  its  dilatation.  Others  attribute 
it  entirely  to  the  membranous  bag  acting 
as  a  weiigc  from  the  very  commencement. 
I  believe  it  may  be  explained  partly  by 
each  of  tbei^e  causes,  or  all  acting  in  co- 
operation. Certainly  the  os  uteri  does 
possess  a  peculiar  elasticity,  which  inclines 
it  to  give  way; — the  membranes  form  a 
powerful  wedge,  which  dilate  it  in  some  de- 
gree;— and  it  is  possible  also  that  the  longi- 
tudinal fibres  of  the  uterus  being  inserted 
near  its  circular  mouth,  may  to  some  extent 
draw  its  edges  asunder:  but  I  am  inclined 
to  attribute  the  dilatation  principally  to 
a  law  of  nature,  which  disi)oses  it  to  open 
when  the  uterine  fibres  are  dis])osed  to  con- 
tract ;  because  we  find  that  when  the  mem- 
branes break  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
cess, before  the  os  uteri  is  dilated  even  so 
much  as  to  admit  the  tip  of  the  finger, — 
when  no  part  of  the  ovum  can  be  received 
into  the  aperture  of  the  os  uteri, — still 
that  organ  will  dilate;  so  that  the  cause 
cannot  be  at  any  rale  entirely  mechanical. 

SECOND  STAGE. —  PASSAGE  OF  THE  FCETLS 
TUROrGlI    THE    I'EI.VIS. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  we  gather 
that  after  an  uncertain  time,  the  os  uteri 
becomes  fully  dilated;  the  membranes 
burst;  the  li(|uor  amnii  is  evacuated,  gene- 
rally in  a  full  stream;  and  the  second  stage 
of  labour  commences. 
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Modes  in  iihich  the  vertex  presents.  —  The 
passage  of  the  head  through  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis  forms  the  first  part  of  the  seeond 
stage.  It  is  j^robable,  indeed,  that  the 
head  may  have  descended  considerably 
into  the  cavity  before  the  "  waters  break ;" 
but  it  is  also  possible  that  i  t  may  scarcely 
have  engaged  itself  even  in  the  brim,  when 
this  crisis  in  the  process  occurs.  There 
are  eight  different  modes  in  which  the  head 
may  present; — the  vertex  being  the  depen- 
dent part.  We  have  already  applied  the  term 
vertex  to  that  spot  of  the  head  placed  rather 
anterior  to  the  hinder  fontanelle,  from 
which  the  hair  diverges  as  from  a  centre. 
That  the  vertex  should  present— and  it  is 
by  far  the  most  frequent  presentation,  not 
only  of  the  cranium,  but  also  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  foetal  body— is  most  wisely  or- 
dained by  nature,  because  the  head,  when 
this  part  is  placed  downwards,  will  pass 
through  an  aperture  of  much  less  dimen- 
sions than  if  any  other  portion  of  the  cra- 
nium presented.  Neai'Iy  an  inch  of  less 
space  is  required  in  one  of  the  diameters 
■when  the  vertex  depends,  than  when  the 
brow,  face,  or  any  other  part,  offers  itself; 
as  you  may  observe  in  the  difl'erence  of 
size  between  these  two  apertures,  cut  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  position : 
thus,  then,  the  head  is  usually  placed  in 
such  a  positit)n  at  the  commencement  of 
labour  as  to  require  the  least  possible  space 
in  consideration  of  its  size  and  form.  If, 
then,  the  vertex  be  the  presenting  part, 
there  are  eight  different  modes  under  which 
the  head  may  attempt  the  passage. 

The  first  is,  with  the  face  inclining  to  the 
right  ilium;  the  right  ear  being  behind  the 
symphysis  pubis;  the  left  ear  below  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum ;  and  the  occiput 
inclined  to  the  left  ilium.  The  second  is  the 
reverse  of  this  position ;  the  face  inclines 
to  the  left  ilium;  the  occiput  to  the  right 
ilium ;  the  right  ear  lies  below  the  promon- 
tory of  the  sacrum ;  the  left  ear  behind  the 
symphysis  ])ubis.  The  third  mode  is  when 
the  head  is  placed  diagonally,  the  face 
looking  to  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchon- 
drosis; the  right  ear  to  the  right  groin; 
the  left  ear  to  the  left  sacro -iliac  synchon- 
drosis; and  the  occiput  behind  the  left 
groin.  The  fourth  position  is  the  reverse 
of  this  again,  where  the  face  is  placed 
against  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondi-osis ; 
the  occiput  behind  the  right  groin;  the 
right  ear  against  the  right  sacroiliac  syn- 
chondrosis: and  the  left  ear  behind  the 
left  groin.  The  fifth  position  is  where  the 
face  is  looking  towards  the  right  groin; 
the  occiput  to  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchon- 
drosis; the  j'ight  ear  to  the  left  groin;  and 
the  left  car  to  the  right  sacroiliac  syn- 
chondrosis. The  sixth  position  is  where  this 
is  reversed,  the  face  looking  towards  the  left 
groin ;  the  occii'ut  to  the  right  sacro-iliac 


synchondrosis;  the  right  ear  to  the  left 
sacro-iliac  synchondrosis;  and  the  left  ear  to 
the  right  groin.  Theseventh  is  where  the  head 
attempts  the  passage  with  the  face  immedi- 
ately against  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum ; 
the  right  ear  to  the  right  ilium ;  the  left 
ear  to  the  left  ilium;  and  the  occiput  be- 
hind the  symphysis  pubis.  And  the  eighth 
and  last,  where  this  position  is  reversed, 
the  occiput  being  exactly  against  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum;  the  face  behind 
the  symphysis  pubis;  the  right  ear  to  the 
left  ilium;  the  left  ear  to  the  right  ilium. 

These  are  all  the  modifications  of  vertex 
presentations  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
enumerate,  and  I  dare  say  you  think  they 
are  sufficiently'  numerous;  but  to  distin- 
guish them  is  important,  not  for  the  mere 
object  of  theoretical  disquisition,  but  in  re- 
gard also  to  the  conduct  of  the  case.  The 
French,  indeed,  have  exercised  much  inge- 
nuity in  multiplying  the  foetal  presenta- 
tions, and  Mad.  Boivin  has  given  nearly 
120  delineations  of  the  different  positions 
of  the  foetus,  and  the  modes  in  which  it  is 
expelled,  or  may  be  extracted  under  the 
various  presentations. 

Comparative  frequency  of  the  various  modes 
of  vertex  presentation. — Of  the  presentations 
I  have  mentioned,  the  first  four  are  by  far 
the  most  frequent,  and  under  them  the 
labour  is  the  most  easily  accomplished;  — 
that  is,  when  the  face  either  looks  directly 
to  one  ilium  or  the  opposite ;  or  diagonally 
to  one  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  or  to  the 
other.  Of  these  four  positions  I  do  not 
know  which  occurs  most  frequently.  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  from  cases  where  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  parti- 
cularly the  situation  of  the  head  before  it 
makes  its  turn, — under  the  application  of 
the  forceps  for  instance, — that  the  face  looks 
more  frequently  to  the  left  side  than  to  the 
right ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  other  prac- 
tical men  have  made  the  same  observation ; 
and  the  preponderance  of  this  situation  in 
the  cases  I  have  met  with  might  only  be 
accidental.  Some  writers,  indeed,  as 
Campbell  and  Ashwell,  tell  us,  that  in  the 
greater  number  of  labours  the  foetus  enters 
the  pelvis  with  the  face  to  the  right 
side.  Under  either  of  these  positions, 
the  natural  inclination  of  the  head  is  to 
descend  into  the  pelvic  cavity  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  it  cleared  the  brim,  until 
it  reaches  the  outlet,  and  then  to  turn 
with  the  face  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum, 
and  the  occiput  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes, 
the  face  being  expelled,  sweeping  the  sa- 
crum and  perineum. 

Of  the  next  four  presentations  the  fifth 
and  sixth  are  the  most  frequent,  viz.  where 
the  face  is  looking  diagonally  to  one  or 
other  groin,  and  the  occiput  to  one  or  other 
sacroiliac  synchondrosis.  These  are  not 
very  frequent  cases,  but  they  are  occasion- 
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ally  met  with,  and  the  head  is  seldom  so 
speedily  expelled  as  in  either  of  the  first 
four.  In  these  situations,  the  natural  in- 
clination of  the  head  is  to  pass  down 
diagonally  till  it  comes  to  the  outlet  of  the 
pelvis,  and  then  to  turn  with  the  face 
under  the  arch  of  the  puhes  and  the  occiput 
into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  You  will  see 
how  much  more  room  is  required  in  this 
position,  and  how  much  less  easily  the 
head  adapts  itself  to  the  passage  ;  for  this 
head  [presenting  it]  passes  most  easily 
into  the  pelvis  which  I  hold  in  my  hand, — 
whose  capacity,  indeed,  is  larger  than  or- 
dinary,— when  the  face  is  thrown  into  the 
hitllow  of  the  sacrum;  but  if  the  face  be 
turned  forwards,  behind  the  symphysis 
pubis,  you  see  it  does  not  accommodate 
itself  to  the  pelvis ; — that  in  tliis  dry  state 
it  cannot  be  thrust  through  even  by  force; 
— and  in  the  recent  state,  it  would  require 
to  be  compressed  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  if  the  face  naturally  inclined  back- 
wards :  consequently,  in  the  same  degree, 
would  the  labour  be  rendered  tedious 
or  difficult  These  irregular  positions  of 
the  head  arc  frequent  causes  for  the  neces- 
sity of  instrumental  interference. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  cases  of  vertex 
presentations — where  the  face  attempts  the 
passage,  being  placed  directly  against  the 
promontory  of  the  sacnim,  or  above  the 
sym])hysis  pubis — are  the  most  infrequent 
of  all  vertex  presentations ;  they  are  so 
rare,  that  some  practitioners  of  considera- 
ble experience  tell  us  they  never  met  with 
them.  Dr.  Naegel,  indeed,  of  Heidelberg, 
in  his  essay  on  the  Mechanism  of  Parturi- 
tion, denies  the  existence  of  such  a  case ; 
and  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Edinburgh,  who 
within  the  last  few  weeks  has  published 
a  System  of  Midwifery,  which  is  a  valua- 
ble actjuisition  to  our  stock  of  obstetrical 
works,  doubts  the  possibility  of  its  occur- 
rence. 

As  in  the  early  part  of  the  observations 
I  have  laid  before  you,  we  learned  that  the 
fcrtal  cranium,  from  occiput  to  f()rchead, 
measures  four  inches  and  a  half,  while  the 
sacro.pubal  diameter  of  the  pelvis  at  the 
brim  possesses  only  four  inches  of  clear 
available  space ;  it  is  evident  that,  al- 
though the  head  might  present  in  the 
seventh  or  eighth  position,  it  cannot  enter 
the  jiclvis  in  either  of  those  directions. 
Before,  then,  it  can  engage  in  the  suj)crior 
strait,  it  is  compelled  to  turn,  with  the  face 
somewhat  towards  the  riglitor  the  left  side. 
I  have  certainly  never  been  called  upon 
to  deliver  by  instruments  when  the  head  oc- 
cu])icd  the  unfortunate  situation  we  are  dis- 
cussing ;  but  I  have  known  it  to  oi)tain  at 
the  commencement  of  labour ;  and  I  iia\e 
traced  the  head  make  a  turn  with  the 
face  to  one  or  other  side,  being  forced 
into  that  position,  by  the  strength  uf  the 


uterine  contractions,  in  an  analogous  man- 
ner to  the  turn  eflected  in  all  natural 
labours  when  the  head  is  on  the  point  of 
being  expelled.  I  think,  therefore,  the 
assertion,  that  such  a  presentation  never 
occurs,  or  is  impossible,  far  too  general 
and  sweeping. 
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[Concluded  from  page  795.] 


A  MOST  important  part  of  my  subject 
remains  for  consideration :  this  is  the 
treatment  of  the  disease,  for  wl)icb,  as 
it  is  ])roduccd  by  various  causes,  it  is 
im])ossible  to  devise  any  catholic  remedy 
of  universal  ajiplicatiou  ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  prescribing  appropriate  means 
is  much  enhanced  by  tlie  freqiienc}'  with 
which  enlargement  of  lym])hatic  g'lands, 
even  when  produced  by  a  local  cause,  is 
connected  with  a  lurkino"  constitutional 
taint.  After  trial  of  various  measures  of 
relief,  the  great  practical  conclusion  at 
wliich  I  have  arrived  is,  that  whilst 
violent  remedies  of  all  kinds,  es])ecially 
profuse  blood-letting's,  large  closes  of 
calomel,  or  other  mercurials,  and  violent 
doses  of  drastic  piirg'atives,  are  woree 
than  useless,  such  remedies  alone  as  will 
upiiold  tiie  constitutional  powers  with- 
out ])roducing'  general  excitement,  afford 
the  best  chance  of  curing-  the  patient. 

A  somewhat  generous  diet,  varving- 
according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  but 
easy  of  digest  ion,  and  unirritating',  should 
tlicrefore  be  allowed.  And  ammigst  the 
medicinal  agents,  mineral  acids,  some 
metallic  preparations,  as  the  milder  forms 
of  iron,  zinc,  or  copper,  and  occasionally, 
in  very  enl'etbletl  subjects,  quinine,  or 
other  vegetable  bitters, may  be  enij»loyed 
with  advantage. 

As  cold  is  well  known  to  have  consi- 
derable inlluencc  in  enlarging  these 
glands,  the  protection  of  tliese  cliildreu 
from  sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature 
constitutes  a  very  iinitorlanl  feature  iu 
their  management.  The  warmth,  there- 
fore, ol"  tbcir  room  should  be  moderate. 
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equally  remote  from  the  excessive  heat 
which  excites,  and  from  the  extreme 
cold  which  is  so  apt  to  engender 
catanhs  and  other  inflammatory  ail- 
ments, and  to  drive  the  blood  from  the 
surface.  And  here  I  cannot  refrain 
from  noticing  the  injudicious  arrange- 
ment of  even  the  very  moderate  accom- 
modation which  houses  in  large  towns 
afford  for  children.  Nothing  can  be 
worse  in  general,  both  in  construction 
and  situation,  than  very  many  of  the 
nurseries,  even  amongst  the  more  respec- 
table classes  of  society  :  they  are  often 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  in  the 
attics  as  they  are  called,  almost  imme- 
diately under  the  roof — where  the  chil- 
dren are  scorched  with  heat  in  the  sum- 
mer, starved  with  cold  in  the  winter.  It 
w  ill  materially  aid  the  beneficial  effect 
of  remedies,  if,  sacrificing-  convenience 
to  the  health  of  these  little  patients,  they 
shall  be  removed  from  this  exalted  situa- 
tion, and  allowed  to  occupy  a  lower 
apartment,  not  so  subject  to  the  skyey 
influences  of  a  notoriously  uncertain 
and  unequal  climate.  Warm  clothing 
also  is  essential.  The  delicate  skins  of 
these  children  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
the  impressions  of  cold,  and  require 
generally  the  protection  of  flannel,  in 
which  they  should  be  clothed  from  the 
neck  to  the  wrists,  the  legs  being  also 
encased  in  woollen  stockings. 

In  damp  weather  and  situations,  the 
symptoms  of  this  disease  are  commonly 
and  considerably  aggravated.  It 
should  therefore  be  a  peremptory  in- 
junction to  the  friends,  to  confine 
children  labouring  inider  this  malady 
to  the  house  during*  fogs  or  i-ain, 
and  when  the  Avind  is  bleak,  as  well  as 
dry  ;  but  in  temperate  and  dry  weather 
they  are  not  to  be  debarred  liom  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air.  Nor  need  we  be 
deterred  by  the  mucous  rattle  so  fre- 
quently observed  in  this  disease,  which 
will  not  be  increased  by  moderate  ex- 
posure. There  is  in  these  cases  no  in- 
flammation to  be  increased,  or  ii-ritable 
membrane  to  be  excited,  by  the  access  of 
an  air,  cooler  than  that  of"  the  house,  to 
the  air  tubes :  there  is  probably  not 
even  an  increase  of  secretion.  The 
sound  of  mucus  is  simply  the  result  of 
accumulation  from  defective  power  of 
the  expelling  apparatus,  which,  we  have 
seen,  is  at  least  partially  paralysed,  and 
over  which  weather  has  little  other  influ- 
ence than  as  it  increases  or  diminishes 
the  bulk  of  the  absorbent  glands. 


When  the  circulation  is  languid,  as  is 
proved  by  the  feebleness  of  pulse,  cold 
extremities,  the  appearance  of  chill,  or 
the  actual  occurrence  of  chilblains,  and 
toi-pid  bow'els,  the  warm-bath,  succeeded 
by  friction  with  a  coarse  towel,  will  be 
found  a  valuable  auxiliary.  Some,  with 
a  view  to  increase  the  strength,  and,  by 
"  the  reaction,"  as  it  has  been  techni- 
cally called,  to  give  vigour  and  in- 
creased activity  to  the  circulation  in  the 
extremities  and  upon  the  surface,  have 
suggested  di])ping  in  the  cold-bath. 
But  fear  or  sudden  fright  are  amongst 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  a  paroxysm  ; 
and  even  the  impression  of  cold  upon 
the  skin  is  injurious.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  in  one  case  at  least,  the  first 
attack  was  brought  on  with  "  a  gasp," 
by  the  application  suddenly  of  cold 
water  to  the  head.  This  is  abundantly 
intelligible.  Even  many  in  health  often 
experience  an  embarrassment  of  breath- 
ing, with  sense  of  oppression,  from  con- 
striction of  the  glottis,  upon  plunging 
into  cold  water;  and  this  constriction  is 
of  the  essence  of  this  malady.  What- 
ever, therefore,  has  a  tendency  to  excite, 
to  aggravate,  or  reproduce  this  constric- 
tion, cannot  fail  to  be  detrimental  in 
this  ailment. 

In  all  cases,  moreover,  of  this  crowing- 
disease,  mild  but  efficient  aperients  are 
useful.  Upon  this  point  Dr.  MeiTimau 
speaks  in  a  tone  of  confidence,  which 
proves  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this 
gratifying  announcement.  "  If  timely 
attended  to,"  says  my  estimable  friend, 
"  the  complaint  commonly  yields  to 
daily  aperients,  so  as  to  produce  at 
least  tw  o  copious  motions ;  and  con- 
tinued doses  of  soda,  or  a  strong  infu- 
sion of  burnt  sponge,  with  proper  atten- 
tion to  diet  and  regfimen."  Although 
my  own  experience  does  not  warrant 
my  speaking-  with  the  same  certainty  of 
the  almost  universal  efficacy  of  these 
remedies,  emplo}  ed  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  assent 
most  cordially  to  the  propriety  of  en- 
forcing the  employment  of  aperients. 
It  has  already  been  shewn,  that  what- 
ever interferes  with  the  respiratory  func- 
tion will  produce  and  increase  the  fre- 
quency of  the  paroxysm  ;  and  a  dis- 
tended alimentary  canal  is  obviously  an 
impediment  to  breathing.  It  is  now 
some  two  years  since  I  was  sent  for  to 
an  adult,  who  had  no  symptom  of  dis- 
ease of  structure  or  of  function  in  the 
respiratory  system,  on   account  of  ob~ 
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stiiiate  obstruction  in  his  bowels.  I 
found  this  man,  of  robust  liealth,  with 
the  waistband  of  his  breeches  and  his 
waistcoat  unbuttoned,  that  loom  might 
be  made  for  the  enormous  distention  of 
his  bowels,  and  that  all  pressure  might 
bo  removed  from  his  chest.  He  w  as  un- 
able to  lie  down  on  account  of  breath- 
lessness  in  that  posture;  his  breathing' 
was  short  and  verj  laborious  ;  his  lips 
sw(dlen,  and  blue  ;  his  countenance  with 
a  livid  tinge,  a;id  his  ])ulse  irreg^ular. 
In  fact,  his  appearance  was  that  of  a 

tatient  dying-  of  hydiothorax.  He  had 
cen  plied  w  ith  reiterated  doses  of  active 
])urges,  in  a  fluid  and  solid  form,  and 
stimulant  clysters,  but  witlnnit  effect. 
I  directed  for  him  t^^  o  dro])s  of  the  cro- 
ton  oil,  which  purged  liim  finiously  in 
the  course  of  the  nig;ht;  and  though 
greatly  enfeebled,  he  was  unable  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  walking-  to  my 
house  on  tlie  following"  day  irom  Lissou 
Grove,  a  distance  of  at  least  two  miles, 
to  express  his  gratitude  for  the  relief  he 
had  ex])encnced.  This  was  a  pure  and 
unmixed  case  of  urg^ent  dyspnoea,  in- 
duced by  abdominal  distention,  and 
cured  by  its  remo\  al.  With  still  more 
certainty  will  injurious  effects  arise 
from  the  same  cause,  where  there  is 
already  disease,  structural  or  functional, 
of  the  respiratory  apjiaratus.  Besides, 
it  has  been  already  stated,  that  in  many 
cases    the     dig-estive     and     propelling- 

1)owers  of  tlie  stomach,  more  ]Kuticu- 
arly  at  its  larg-e  extremity,  are  impaired 
by  the  ])ar  vagum  being-  also  im])licated 
in  the  eflects  of  the  compression,  which 
is  producing^  its  principal  influence  upon 
the  recurrent  nerve.  It  has  been  seen, 
too,  as  a  conseijuence  of  tliis,  that  milk 
and  potatoe  are  constantly  ])assing- 
througli  the  alimentary  canal,  the  for- 
mer white  and  curdled,  the  latter  un- 
altered in,  form.  If  such  undig;ested 
aliment  he  allow  ed  to  ling-er  in  its  pas- 
sage throiig-h  the  bowels,  it  is  well 
known  that  serious  results  are  apt  to 
follow.  The  nmcous  membrane  will  be 
irritated  liy  this  unnatural  stimulus : 
the  child's  remittent  fever  may  be  super- 
added, therefore,  to  tlie  original  disease. 
Slimy  motions,  sometimes  streaked  with 
blood,  will  l»e  observed  ;  the  mesenteric 
jjlands,  worried  by  the  extension  of  irri- 
tation through  the  laeteals,  will  become 
enlarged;  and  the  child,  consequently, 
the  victim  of  marasmus.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, too  strongly  deprecate,  in  any  stage 


of  this  progiiessive  disturbatice  of  the 
dig-esti>c  org-ans,  the  cmjiloyment  of 
tliose  herculean  doses  of  calomel  which 
it  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  some  prac- 
titioners to  em])loy.  They  only  aggra- 
vate the  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane :  they  have  a  tendency  to  add  to 
the  excitement,  till  that  which  was  sim- 
ple irritation  advances  to  inflammation, 
and  its  consequence  upon  mucous  sur- 
faces—ulceration,  which  dissection  will 
too  frequently  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
verifving-.  At  all  events,  g-ripiiig-  will 
be,  by  the  ag-ency  of  this  potential 
remedy,  next  to  inevitably  ])roduced, 
and  tlie  fits  of  threatened  suflbcatiou 
\\  ill  consequently  be  at  once  more  vio- 
lent and  more  frequent ;  for  few  causes 
are  so  apt  to  renew  the^e  attacks  as 
vehement  crying,  whether  from  pain  or 
from  passion. 

Coiig-h,  as  a  concomitant  or  conse- 
quence of  this  disease,  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  ;    and    the   terms   in    which 

Iiarents  and  friends  describe  it,  sufficient- 
y  mark  its  severity.  It  is  represented 
by  them  as  "  like  croup,"  or  "  hooping-- 
cougfh  ;"  as  "  coming-  in  fits,  enough  to 
choke  the  child  ;"  as  "suftbcatiiig;"  as 
"  strangling- ;" — and  it  has  even  been 
mistaken  by  very  competent  authorities 
for  hooping-cough.  This  cough,  like 
all  other  circumstances  that  have  a  ten- 
dency to  hurry  or  embarrass  respiration, 
produces  a  recurrence  of  the  jiaroxysms 
of  breathlessness  and  crowing" ;  and  this 
more  especially  when  the  broncliial 
gflands  are  affected.  It  is  therefore  an 
object  of  moment  to  tranquillize  this 
coug-h,  which,  at  the  least,  will  save 
jiarts,  «liieh  are  enlarg-ed  by  disease, 
irom  injurious  shaking.  For  this  pur- 
pose, such  narcotics  should  be  selected 
as  neither  disturli  the  head  nor  confine 
the  bowels.  The  eonium  is  one  of  those 
which  have  been  much  and  deser>edly 
commended  in  all  cases  of  sjiasmodic 
cough,  incliiding  lioo])ing-cougli ;  and  I 
have  not  unfrecpieutly  employed  it  with 
advantage.  Similar  in  virtue,  but  of 
minor  eflieacy,  are  the  extract  of  the 
lettuce  and  of  the  jiotatoe,  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Latiiam,sen. ;  and  some- 
what more  powerful  than  these  is  the 
henbane,  nut  the  hop,  as  combining  a 
sedative  and  tonic  influence,  is  the 
remedy  of  this  class  which,  upon  the 
wlnde,  in  these  cases,  I  jinfer.  Friction, 
also,  witli  eiiil»i-o(ati(Uis  (•(uiibiiiiiig  sti- 
mulant and  scdati\e  properties,  will  iu 
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very  young'  children  contribute  larg-ely 
to  quiet  not  only  tbe  coug-h,  but  the 
whole  nervous  system.  I  have  seen 
some  smile  incredulously  at  the  jjroposal 
thus  to  tranquillize  an  irritable  respira- 
tory and  nervous  system  by  the  external 
ajjplication  of  opium.  But  it  is  fami- 
liarly known  in  the  West  Indies,  that 
rubbing'  the  belly  with  castor  oil  will 
purge  ;  and  other  remedies  have  been 
occasionally  used  in  the  same  way.  I 
may,  however,  upon  the  subject  of  this 
mode  of  applying-  opium  externally, 
mention  one  instance,  which  is  conclu- 
sive as  to  its  powers.  Tbe  child  of  a 
respectable  tradesman  in  South  Audley- 
street  had  an  irritable  cough,  which 
much  resembled,  in  every  thing-  but  the 
hoop,  pertussis.  I  directed  for  it  a  sim- 
ple saline  mixture  with  an  antimonial, 
and  an  embrocation  of  linimentum  am- 
monitie,  with  tincture  of  opium,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  drachms  of  the  latter 
to  ten  of  the  fomier.  On  the  folloMing- 
morning,  a  general  practitioner  in  the 
neighbourhood  called  to  tell  me  that  he 
had  been  summoned  to  this  child,  whom 
he  had  found  in  a  state  of  torpor,  almost 
amounting  to  coma,  which  he  was  satis- 
fied could  arise  only  from  pressure  upon 
the  brain;  and  he  desired  my  sanction 
for  the  employment  of  very  active  reme- 
dies. I  inquired  as  to  the  remedies  I 
had  prescribed,  when  he  gave  me  a  most 
accurate  account  of  the  mixture,  for  the 
accuracy  of  compounding-  which  he  as- 
sured me  he  could  answer,  as  he  had 
made  it  up  himself  He,  however, 
omitted  all  mention  of  the  embrocation, 
attaching-  little  importance  to  it,  or  from 
its  having  escaped  his  recollection. 
Upon  inquiring  if  the  embrocation  had 
been  employed,  I  learned,  that  after  the 
Avarm-bath,  the  chest  and  spine  had 
been  «ell  rubbed  with  it.  I  saw  the 
child  soon  after,  and  found  it  evidently 
labouring-  under  the  influence  of  opium. 
It  had  been  asleep,  without  intermis- 
sion, for  sixteen  hours,  and  during-  the 
next  sixteen  hours  it  could  only  be 
aroused  twice  to  take  the  breast,  and 
that  very  imperfectly,  "\\nien  the  child 
recovered  from  the  influence  of  this  very 
powerful  drug-,  the  cough  had  nearly 
subsided.  This  is  indeed  an  excessive 
efiect,  such  as  I  have  not  again  wit- 
nessed; but,  in  a  less  degree,  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  a  similar  influence  from 
the  same  jiroportion  cither  of  the  com- 
pound cam])hor,  or  the  ammoniated  lini- 


ments, and  of  laudanum  ;  and  I  have  no 
hesitation,  therefore,  in  recommending 
the  employment  of  the  remedy. 

As  to  the  intei-nal  administration  of 
opium  in  these  cases,  I  have  little  expe- 
rience either  of  its  virtues  or  its  vices. 
I  have  rarely  employed  it.  Mr.  North 
has  suggested — rather,  however,  in  the 
form  of  inquiry  than  a  direct  commenda- 
tion— whether  the  black  drop,  the  seda- 
tive liquor  of  opium,  or  the  acetate  of 
morphine,  migiit  not  deserve  a  trial, 
when,  by  the  dread  of  cerebral  excite- 
ment, we  are  deterred  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  more  common  forms  of 
opium.  Nothing  can  be  more  clearly 
conceived,  or  more  forcibly  expressed, 
than  the  restrictions  with  respect  to  its 
use  in  cases  of  convulsions,  oithe  nature 
of  which  he  considered  this  disease  to 
partake,  laid  down  by  Dr.  Clarke;  and 
as  they  embody  my  own  sentiments 
upon  the  subject,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  them.  "  It  requires  the  greatest 
consideration,  and  the  exercise  of  great 
circumspection,  to  determine  when  and 
in  what  quantity  opium  may  with  pro- 
priety be  exhibited  in  convulsions.  It 
may  fairly,  however,  be  laid  down  as  an 
axiom,  that  it  should  never  be  employed, 
on  any  account,  until  it  is  clearly  ascer- 
tained that  no  danger  is  likely  to  arise 
from  pressure  on  the  brain — that  there  is 
not  any  existing  inflammation  of  that 
organ ;  and  never  until  the  bowels  have 
been  completely  unloaded,  lest  the  stu- 
por, arising  from  a  compressed  brain, 
should  be  imputed  to  opium  ;  and  the 
time  when  alone  relief  could  have  been 
given  in  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  by,  never  to 
be  recalled. 

"  When  the  medical  attendant  has 
reason  to  believe  that  no  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  any  of  these  circum- 
stances, opium,  in  small  doses, cautiously 
repeated,  may  be  administered  with  ad- 
vantage ;  and  it  will  sometimes  diminish 
pain,  by  lessening  the  sensibility  and 
irritability  of  the  patient.  Great  care 
must,  however,  be  taken  during  the  use 
of  it,  to  keep  the  intestinal  canal  free*." 

The  rest  of  the  treatment  will  be 
mateiially  modified  by  the  cause  which 
has  produced  the  glandular  enlargement; 
and  amongst  the  most  frequent  is  "  pain- 
ful  dentition,"    or   possibly   "  auoi-mal 
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development  of  the  tcetb."  Hence  it  is 
tliat  Mr.  North  speaks  so  strongly  in 
f;i\onr  of  frc(|iient  and  effectual  lanciugf 
of  the  g-nms  in  these  cases  ;  and  my 
own  experience  has  enabled  me  abini- 
<lantly  to  verify  this  opinion  of  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  this  remedy. 
I  also  (jiiite  agree  with  him,  that  the 
cHtct  of  this  remedial  agent  is  not  in- 
stantaneous, but  requires  some  tfane  for 
the  exertion  of  its  complete  influence ; 
for  "  it  seldom  happens  that  the  symp- 
toms subside  until  the  appearance  of  the 
teeth.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
they  vanisli  instantaneously,  as  if  by 
magic,  the  moment  a  single  tooth  starts 
througli  the  gum:  they  ])ass  off  gradu- 
ally *."  This  is  not,  however,  the  pre- 
cise efl'ect  which  should  be  expected,  if 
the  ])henoniena  depended  exclusively 
upon  irritation  of  the  gum,  or  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tooth,  extending  itself  to 
the  nervous  system  generally,  and  the 
nerves  of  the  closing  muscles  of  the 
glottis  in  particular.  In  the  spasms 
arising  from  structural  disease  of  a 
nervous  cord — "  amota  causa,  tollitur 
cffectus" — the  effect  is  at  least  rapid,  if 
not  instantaneous. 

When  the  glands  are  enlarged,  from 
eruptions  upon  the  face  or  that  part  of 
the  scalp  from  which  the  lymphatics  pro- 
ceed towards  the  glandulae  concatenatce 
in  the  neck,  the  object,  as  in  two  cases 
successfully  treated  by  such  means, 
should  be  to  sooth  and  cure  these  erup- 
tions, l)y  poultices,  fomentations,  mild 
or  wry  slightly  stimulant  unguents,  and 
gentle  aperients, — not  omitting,  if  these 
occur  about  the  time  of  teething,  also 
to  lance  effectually  the  gums  and  enve- 
loping mcnd>rane  of  the  teeth  which 
may  be  advancing. 

But,  as  Cruikshank  has  truly  ob- 
served, "  These  glands  not  only  enlarge 
from  particular  aflections  of  the  teeth 
and  jaws,  and  of  the  integuments  on 
the  outside  of  the  head,  but  from  aflec- 
tions ol'  tiie  brain  and  its  coverings*." 
To  the  state  of  the  cerebral  circulation, 
therefore,  should  our  atteniion  be  also 
diricted;  for,  although  my  c.V])iriencc 
v»arrants  me  in  affirming,  that  the  con- 
nexion is  indnilely  more  rare  than  is 
commonly  iniagincd,  vet,  beyond  all 
miestion,  it  occasionally  exists.  The 
diM  ;ise  within  the  cranium,  however, 
will  in  these  cases  manifest  itself  by  the 
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same  s^Tnptoms  which  lead  to  its  recog*. 
nition  in  other  instances  unconnected 
with  the  sonorous  inspiration.  The  crow- 
ing j)reseuts  us  with  no  additional  evi- 
dence  of  head  affecticm,  and  may  in  such 
cases  be  disregarded.  But  thus  much  of 
importance  may  be  conceded  to  this 
symptom, — that  where  we  can  trace  no 
other  cause  for  its  occurrence,  where 
there  is  no  "  painful  dentition,"  no  in- 
flammation or  eruption  npon  the  face  or 
scalp,  no  particular  exposure  to  cold,  or 
strumous  taint,  our  iiujuirics  should  be 
directed  to  the  state  of  the  circulation 
w  ithin  the  head ;  and  if  we  are  con- 
vinced, or  strongly  suspect,  that  conges- 
tion or  excitement  exists,  we  must  have 
recourse,  with  activity  and  energy,  to 
the  em])lovmcnt  of  those  means  which 
are  calculated  to  relieve  it. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
my  present  inquiry  to  canvass  minutely, 
or  even  to  enumerate,  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  such  pathological  condi- 
tion within  the  cranium,  or  even  to  point 
out  the  appropriate  treatment.  This  has 
already  been  done  to  our  hands.  The 
synijitoms  have  been  well  sketched  by 
tlie  master  mind  of  the  late  Dr.  John 
Clarke  ;  and  what  w  as  deficient  in  his 
account  of  the  treatment,  has  been  well 
supplied  by  Mr.  North. 

But  there  is  one  other  cause  of  en- 
largement of  both  the  cervical  and 
thoracic  absorbent  glands,  whieii  I  must 
not  omit  to  notice.  This  is  a  lurking^ 
strumous  taint,  w  hich  is  in  this  country, 
and  amongst  our  northern  neighbours, 
of  very  frequent  operation,  and  often 
\v  holly  unconnected  w  itli  dentition.  Not- 
withstanding the  vast  variety  of  means 
which  have  been  suggested  for  the  cure 
of  tiiis  constitutional  malady,  it  still  re- 
mains "  inter  approlnia  medivomm.^* 
1  do  not  pretend  to  provide  a  cure  for  a 
disease  which  has  hitherto  vielded  to 
none  of  the  means  suggested.  All 
agree,  however,  that  mild  and  nutritious 
diet,  proportioned  to  tlie  ]»owers  of  di- 
gestion ;  such  moderate  a])erieiits  as  will 
carry  the  refuse  of  the  food  a  little  more 
(piiekly  through  the  alinientarv  canal 
than  in  its  torpid  state  in  this  disease  it 
would  otherwise  j)ass ;  and  the  mildest 
tonics,  as  bark  or  bittei"s,  or,  where  these 
are  too  stimulant,  sarsaparilla,  with 
gentle  alteratives,  oflcr  the  best  chance 
of  relief. 

But  oilier  remedies  have  been  sug- 
gested as  useful  in  this  disea.se,  without 
any  scrutiny  as  to  their  mode  of  opera- 
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tioii,  or  suspicion  that  it  was  connected 
either  with  scrofulous  tendency,  or  even 
glandular  enlargement,  but  as  the  result 
of  downright  empirical  experience. — 
Among'st  these  stand  conspicuousl}', 
among"  the  means  recommended  by  Dr. 
Meriiman,  "  continued  doses  of  soda, 
or  a  strong-  infusion  of  burnt  sponge*;" 
and,  in  a  ])rivate  communication  with 
Avhich  I  have  been  favoured  by  ray 
friend  upon  the  subject,  he  says,  "  Since 
I  re-edited  Underwood,  my  experience 
has,  upon  the  whole,  confirmed  me  in 
the  o])iniou,  that  alkalies  are  useful  re- 
medies in  the  treatment  of  this  com- 
])laint ;  but  I  now  use  sedatives,  conium, 
hyosciamus,  and  opium,  after  opening- 
tlie  bowels  more  freely  than  formerly, 
unless  there  be  evidence  of  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head ;  and  I  often 
give  small  doses  of  ipecacuau."  These 
observations  of  Dr.  Merrimau,  especially 
with  respect  to  soda  and  burnt  spong-e, 
while  they  coincide  greatly  with  the 
practical  views  which  I  have  been  led 
to  take  upon  the  subject,  afford  also  col- 
lateral evidence  of  the  frequent  con- 
nexion of  this  crowing  witb  glandular 
enlargement,  for  which  such  remedies 
are  confessedly  useful,  and  frequently 
employed. 

In  this  catalogue  of  remedies,  brief  as 
it  is,  the  first  in  order,  as  perhaps  in  im- 
portance, is  the  use  of  "  daily  aperients, 
so  as  to  produce  at  least  t«o  copious 
motions."  I  have  already  taken  occa- 
sion to  advocate  the  propriety  of  this 
practice,  upon  the  simple  and  single 
gTOund,  that  distention  of  the  abdominal 
canal,  by  impeding-  the  respiratory  func- 
tion, increases  the  frequency  and  seve- 
rity of  the  attacks  of  this  disease.  I 
have  now  to  notice  it  in  its  other  re- 
lations. In  this,  as  in  all  diseases  where 
any  portion  of  the  nervous  system  is 
particularly  implicated,  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  all  sources  of  irritation.  With 
these,  the  intestinal  canal,  when  clogged, 
abounds ;  and  to  this  the  attention  of  a 
judicious  practitioner  cannot  fail  to  be 
duly  directed.  Indeed,  in  the  present 
time,  when  it  is  the  prevailing  fashion 
to  refer  so  many  and  diversified  diseases 
to  digestive  disorder,  there  is  little  dan- 
ger of  its  escaping-  notice.  All  prac- 
titioners and  writers  accordingly  agree 
as  to  the  utility  of  purgative  medicines  in 
this  disease,  although  they  may  vary  in 
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the  principle  by  which  their  practice  is 
guided  upon  these  occasions.  So  some 
purge  to  relieve  the  head,  which  they 
believe  to  be  always  the  peccant  organ, 
and  for  this  purpose  they  employ  gigan- 
tic doses  of  calomel,  "  worked  off"  by 
saline  purgatives,  to  establish  the  larger 
drain  liom  the  vasculai-  system.  Others 
use  enonnous  and  reiterated  doses  of  the 
same  drug,  (potent  both  for  good  and 
for  evil,)  without  "  working  off,"  that  it 
may  excite  irritation  along  the  whole 
course  of  a  lengthened  canal,  and  thus 
not  only  drain  the  blood-vessels,  but  act 
as  a  "  counter-irritant."  Others  again 
use  the  calomel,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
exercise  its  assumed  anti-inflammatory 
or  an ti -febrile  influence,  or  produce  some 
"  specific,"  but  curative  effect,  upon  a 
hyclrocephalic  disposition ;  the  term  spe- 
cific being-  here,  as  in  all  cases  when  it 
is  employed  in  medical  records  or  reason- 
ing, to  imply  an  impression  upon  the 
disease  not  in  proportion  to  any  sensible 
operation  upon  the  system  at  large,  (for 
ptyalism  is  not  considered  essential,)  or 
upon  any  class  of  organs  in  particular. 
But  the  object  of  the  most  judicious 
practitioners  appears  now  to  be,  to  ob- 
viate accumulation  and  consequent  dis-  . 
tention,  or  to  prevent  the  half-digested 
matters  from  lingering  in  and  becoming 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  a  cause  of  ex- 
citement to  the  mucus  lining,  or  to  re- 
move or  correct  acrid  secretions,  where 
they  exist;  accordingly,  the  mildest 
aperients,  provided  they  are  sufficient 
for  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  kre 
more  commonly  selected.  Saline  pur- 
gatives are  not  commonly  desirable,  as 
the}'  not  only  clear  the  canal  of  its  con- 
tents, but  establish  a  weakening  drain 
upon  the  constitution.  Resinous  cathar- 
tics, and  other  purgatives  denominated 
drastic,- are  equally  objectionable,  on  ac- 
count of  their  griping  influence,  which 
will  increase  the  frequency  of  the  attacks, 
by  the  fretfulness,  with  crying,  which  it 
induces.  Rhubarb,  either  in  substance 
or  infusion,  is  amongst  the  most  useful 
of  the  aperients  which  we  can  employ, 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  admitting 
combination  with  other  medicinal  agents 
which  circumstances  may  demand : — 
so,  if  the  secretions  are  disordered,  mild 
alterative  doses  of  mercurials,  with 
"  small  doses  of  ipecacuau,"  may  be 
added  ;  if  acidity,  with  very  tt)rpid 
bowels,  magnesia  constitutes  a  valuable 
addition  ;  and  if  from  indigestion,  which 
is  very  common  in  this  disease,  more 
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ji.aiticularly  when  the  par  vagiim  has 
been  subject  to  injurious  compression, 
the  canal  be  lar;^cly  distended  with 
flatus, — alkalies,  « ith  "  volatiles  and  fre- 
tids,"  may  be  employed  with  advantaije. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  Dr.  Merri- 
iiian  considers  soda  to  have  some  other 
]inipcrty  upon  which  its  beneficial 
a;ji  iicy  in  this  disease  depends,  tliouffh, 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  the  patho- 
lo<ry  of  tliis  discas<'  has  hitherto  been  in- 
volved, he  had  necissarily  dithculty  in 
explainiujir  i'-"*  nindc  tif  o|)cration.  His 
tesiim<»ny,  however,  to  its  utility  in  this 
divi  ase  affords  sonicthinjj  like  collateral 
and  corroborative  evidence  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  views  which  I  have  been 
disposed  to  entertain  as  to  the  essential 
p:iiholo>ifical  conditi(Ui  in  the  jfreat  ma- 
jiiiity  of  instances  of  this  malady  ;  see- 
ini;-  that  soda  lias  lonj;  been  a  favourite 
rt  iiudy  in  morbid  affections  of  the  ab- 
sf)rbent  system,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  a  strumous  habit*.  The 
same  observation  aj)plies  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  "  strontf  infusion  of  burnt 
sj)oiig-c,"  \thich  was  long-  an  empirical 
remedy  in  scrofulous  enlarijemeut  of  the 
lymphatic  fflands,  even  uhen  the  proxi- 
inaie  j)rinciple  uj)on  «hieh  its  efficacy 
di  pends  was  yet  wholly  unknown  to  the 
jirofession.  But,  as  it  lias  been  now  a-s- 
cerlaiucd  that  the  beneficial  results  from 
till  use  of  sponije  arc  to  he  ascribed  to 
tlie  iodine  wbieli  it  contains,  it  will  be 
better  to  emjilov  this  essential  iiiii^redicnt 
in  its  coni])osition.  It  may  be  cmplovcd 
both  extenially  and  internally.  The 
ne(  k  and  upper  j»art  of  the  sternum  may 
be  rubbed  twice  daily  «ilh  any  simple 
iiM<rucnt  contiiiniii^'  about  an  ei^rhth  of 
the  liydriodate  of  jiotass,  whilst,  for  ad- 
ministration internally,  the  li<|.  liydrioda- 
tis  potassie  may  be  combined  with  lirpior 
pi>l;isMi',  and  any  other  remedies  which 
niav  be  thouijhl  advantagfeous. 

.Slany  have thou;,rlit, and  still  think, too 
liirlitly  of  the  iiiHuenee  of  this  remedy: 
it  lias  been  considered  by  some  as  power- 
less alike  for  {food  or  for  evil.  'I'o  coun- 
t(  ract  this  too  nrevailintf  impression, 
was  the  |irineipal  idject  of  an  inlerest- 
iijir  little  work  upon  iodine,  published 
some  3"cars  since  by  my  intellifrent 
friend,  Dr.  Gairdncr.  lie  has  had  very 
numerous  opjiortunitics,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  those  districts  upon  the 
Continent  where   the  frequency   of  the 
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occurrence  of  poitre  leads  to  the  e.xten- 
tiive  employment  of  this  remedy,  to  wit- 
ness its  influence;  and  he  has  borne 
ample  testimony,  not  only  to  its  efficacy 
in  luanv  ca.ses,  but  to  the  injurious  ef- 
fects which  it  is  capable  of  j)roducino'  in 
some  constitutions,  when  {fiven  in  too 
larjife  doses,  or  when  too  lon<»'  continued. 

These  are  the  phannaccutical  remedies 
from  which  I  have  seen  the  tjTeatest  ad- 
*antay;'e ;  but  there  are  others  which 
ha\e  been  recommended  upon  lii<;h  au- 
thoritv,  and  which  may  therefore  be 
tried  in  combination  or  succession  with 
those  I  have  enumerated.  Dr.  Under- 
wood, lookinor  upon  this  affection,  when 
accompanied  with  otlicr  symptoms, 
merely  as  an  "  extraordinary  spasm," 
says,  he  has  succeeded  in  rcmovinif  it  in 
every  instance,  by  treating'  it  as  chroni- 
cal croup,  w  ith  assafcetida,  oleum  succini, 
tinctura  fulig-inis,  musk,  or  cicuta,  ac- 
cording^ to  circumstances.  Of  the  last 
of  these  remedies,  I  have  already  spoken 
in  tennsof commendation;  biitlhave little 
confidence  in  the  others  enumerated,  un- 
less in  cases  where  the  lung's  are  addi- 
tionally embarrassed  by  flatulent  ecdlec- 
tions  in  the  stomach  and  bow  els.  There 
such  remedies  may  be  useful. 

The  means  suggested  by  Mr.  North, 
in  those  cases  where  there  is  no  evidence 
of  vascular  turg'cscence  or  excitement 
within  the  cranium,  consist  also  of  a  few 
simple,  but  efficient  remedies;  as  lancing- 
the  g'ums,  upon  which,  with  much  pro- 
priety, he  lays  great  stress, —  active 
purges  of  calomel  and  jalap,  or  tincture 
of  senna,  with  tincture  of  jalap;  and  if 
hepatic  derangement,  nightly  doses  of 
one  irrain  of  calomel,  in  preference  to 
the  hydrarg'yrum  cum  creta.  Where 
the  "  .vy>«jsMj.v"  ( ■*)  are  violent,  he  adds 
friction  with  a  liniment  ciMnbinin;^  sti- 
mulant and  sedati>e  jiroperties,  and,  as 
already  stated,  pro|ioses  lor  coiisidiration 
whether  Hattley's  sedati\e  licpior  of 
opium,  black  drop,  or  acetate  nf  mor- 
jiliine,  might  not  be  given  with  ad- 
vantag'c.  I  am  happy  to  liiid  that  my 
experience  coincides  as  to  the  general 
plan  of  treatment  recommended  by  .Mr. 
North,  for  whose  authority  I  have  great 
respect,  allhoiigh  there  is  some  \aria- 
tion  as  to  the  jirecise  agents  which  wc 
respectively  cmjiloy  to  (Munpass  the  ends 
we  have  in  view, — and  that  there  is  xt 
little  variation  in  our  general  views 
upon  the  subject  of  true  eon\ul-ions. 
lie  has.  seen  Uic  preparation!,  in  my  pos- 
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session,  and  l)as  expressed  ffVeat  interest 
upon  a  subject  which  he  much  en- 
couraged me  to  elucidate. 

In  addition  to  the  remedies  vvhicli  I 
have  noticed,  I  must  not  omit  strenuously 
to  recommend  chang'e  of  air.  This  is 
an  important  measure  to  all,  but  espe- 
cially to  the  metropolitan  child,  in  whom 
the  impure  air  of  a  large  town,  and  of 
tlie  necessarilyconfined  and  ill-ventilated 
apartments  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a 
nursery,  has  probably  much  contributed 
to  the  production  of  this  disease.  But, 
if  my  experience  deceive  me  not,  I  should 
assert  decidedly,  that  I  have  not  seen  so 
much  advantao-e  from  the  sea-side,  with 
or  without  bathing-,  as,  from  its  influence 
generally  upon  scrofulous  ailments  ex- 
terior to  the  cavities  of  the  body,  I  should 
have  expected  ;  and  I  have  recently  seen 
two  instances,  with  respect  to  both  of 
which  I  have  had  frequent  communica- 
tions from  the  country,  and  their  anxious 
relatives,  which  illustrate  this  point  of 
the  treatment. 

In  one — a  sister  of  the  child  whose 
death  was  owing-  to  suppurative  inflam- 
mation of  two  of  the  bronchial  glands 
and  enlargement  of  others, — in  whom  the 
wheezing  and  cough  have  been  so  like 
hooping-cough  that  the  friends  have 
had  recourse  to  the  "  salt  of  tartar  and 
cochineal,"  the  "  sovereignstrcmedj'"  for 
tliat  disease — the  progress  of  the  disease 
has  been  checked  by  kee])ingthe  patient 
constantly  in  the  country,  her  time 
being  divided  between  the  higher  parts 
of  Essex,  Bedfordshire,  and  Hampshire, 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea.  In  the  other, 
a  swarthy,  dark-complexioned,  black- 
eyed  child  of  a  father  whose  look  is  un- 
healthy, and  of  a  mother  of  a  consump- 
tive family,  the  wheezing-  and  cough, 
connected  apparently  with  glandular  en- 
largement, continued  unabated  during-  a 
residence  of  nearly  three  months  at 
Southampton  and  the  Isle  of  Wig'ht,  but 
recovered  upon  her  return  to  the  most 
airy  and  dry  part  of  Mary-le-bone,  in 
which  the  parents  reside. 

And  here  I  cannot  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  adverting  to  an  example  of 
this  disease  which  occurred  many  years 
since,  which  is  admirably  illustrative  of 
the  good  effects  of  country  air.  It  oc- 
curred in  the  child  of  a  celebrated 
brewer  of  this  town ;  and  after  having 
been  for  some  little  time  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Memman,  upon  whose  authority 
I  venture  to  mention  it,  a  consultatioji 


was  held  upon  its  case  with  the  late  Dr" 
Sims.  The  latter,  speaking  of  the  treat- 
ment generally  adopted  in  such  cases  by 
an  eminent  contemporaiy,  emphatically 
stated  his  conviction  that  large  bleed- 
ings, with  calomel,  were  generally,  aci 
cording  to  his  observation,  rather  inju- 
rious than  useful;  adding,  that  he  knew 
of  nothing  which  was  decidedly  benefi- 
cial but  change  of  air.  A  lodging  was 
taken  for  the  child  at  Clapham,  wliere 
it  so  far  impi'oved  that  it  was  thought 
justifiable  to  bring  it  back  to  London. 
Here,  howcicr,  the  malady  returned ; 
and  at  length  the  parents  took  up  their 
permanent  abode  in  the  same  district ; 
and  this  sacrifice  of  convenience  to  the 
welfare  of  their  child  was  amply  re- 
warded by  its  perfect  and  permanent 
recovery. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  we  thus  era- 
ploy  remedies  in  the  intervals,  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  these  paroxysms, 
altliough  this  is  an  all-important  object, 
as  it  involves  the  permanent  cure  of  the 
disease.  It  is  probable  that  we  shall  not 
be  present  at  the  moment  of  attack,  to 
superintend  the  application  of  proper 
means  for  shortening  the  duration  of  the 
paroxysm,  and  to  insure  the  safety  of 
the  child  ;  but  it  is  the  dut^'  of  the  prac- 
titioner to  put  the  nurses  and  friends  in 
possession  of  those  remedial  agents 
which  offer  the  fairest  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. The  child,  then,  being  in  what  is 
termed  "  the  fit,"  when  there  is  a  sud- 
den and  total  cessation  of  the  breathing, 
or  when  the  struggle  for  its  recovery  is 
lengthened,  the  analogy  of  asphyxia 
from  other  causes,  and  more  especially 
of  some  anomalous  hysterical  ailments, 
W'ould  lead  us  to  apply  strong-  smelling 
substances  to  the  nostrils,  and  to  dash 
the  face  with  cold  water,  whilst  the  rest 
of  the  body  is  immersed  in  the  warm 
bath  ;  to  which  may  be  added  strong 
friction  of  the  ribs,  spine,  and  sternum, 
with,  or  without,  a  stimulant  embroca- 
tion. These  are  the  principal  means 
which  analog-y  would  suggest;  they 
have  for  their  object  to  excite  the  respi- 
ratory muscles  to  more  vigorous  and  ef- 
ficient action ;  and  experience  has  con- 
tributed its  sanction  to  what  analogical 
reasoning- nould  thus  lead  us  to  employ; 
for  these  appear  to  be  the  best  and  only 
efficacious  remedies.  To  these  means, 
however,  may  be  added,  where  there  is 
time  for  its  j)reparation  and  administ)a- 
tion,  a  clyster,  with  turpentine,  assafce- 
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tida,  or  opium,  or  consisting-  of  a  combi- 
nation oftlR'se.  The  clysttT  also  of  ^^oft 
soaji  lias  been  much  commended  ;  but  I 
bavL-  seen  less  advantajLjc  from  the  cm- 
jdoyment  of  tlicse  measures,  than  the 
commendations  bestowed  u])on  them 
Mould  have  led  me  to  expect ;  and  it 
must  be  obvious  that,  in  a  case  %vherein 
either  the  child  recovers  with  a  crowing' 
inspiration  within  (at  the  latest)  two  mi- 
nutes, or  dies  of  suffocation,  the  remedy, 
if  prepared  and  administered,  will  com- 
monly come  too  late  to  be  entitled  to  any 
credit  in  the  cure  of  the  paroxysm. 

Looking-,  moreover,  at  sucli  cases  as 
very  nearly  allied  in  their  g-eneral  cha- 
racter to  asphyxia  from  drowning-  or 
liang-ing-,  miirht  it  not  be  advantag-eous, 
if  the  practitioner  beprcsentat  the  time, 
and  if  it  can  be  accomplished  without 
force,  to  introduce  a  tube  throug-b  the 
constricted  g-lottis,  or  even  in  extreme 
cases  to  open  the  trachea,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  air  within  the  chest?  "  In  a  dog- 
three  (lays  old,"  I>e  Gallois  "having- 
jirodiiced  complete  asj)hyxia  by  division 
of  the  recurrent  nerves,  when  all  sensi- 
bility was  ou  the  point  of  being-  extin- 
g-uished,  and  he  made  only  very  distant 
cflbrls  to  inspire,"  made  an  ojjening-  into 
the  trachea.  "  Upon  the  first  inspira- 
tion air  rushed  into  the  chest  through 
the  aperture;  the  carotids,  ])reviously 
black,  became  of  a  bright  red  colour 
(heau  roug-e),  and  the  animal  recovered 
without  further  aid."  It  may  l>e  said, 
indeed,  of  these  cases,  as  ^L  Bourdon 
alleges  very  truly  with  resjiect  to  fatal 
asphyxia  from  the  "  tiraillenient"  of  the 
recurrent  by  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta, 
that  "  no  one  has  yet  tried  tracheotomy 
under  such  circumstances  ;"  but  it  would 
surely  be  worthy  of  a  trial  under  similar 
circumstances  ^»ith  those  of  the  dog-  in 
the  experiment  of  Le  Gallois  ;  that  is, 
"  when  all  sensibility  is  on  the  point  of 
being^  extingiiiNhed,"  anil  the  child 
makes  only  very  distant  efforts  to  in- 
spire. 

In  one  of  the  cases  which  I  have  re- 
lated, the  mother  described  the  veins 
during  the  fit  as  "  very  black,  and  shew- 
ing very  much" — a  state  wbjeh  evi- 
dently endang^ers  the  occurrence  of  ve- 
nous congestion  within  the  hca<l,  and 
srmie  imj)e«liment  to  the  n-tum  of  bl(»od 
through  the  lungs,  and  th<-  deleterious 
cfl'ects  of  black  blood  both  upon  the 
heart  and  brain.  In  the  ease  of  the 
raan,  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  with 
cynanche  parotidea,  who  died  suddenly. 


upon  a  miinitecpiantity  of  blood  flowing- 
from  the  external  jug-ular  vein,  uliieli 
was  opened  by  the  apothecary  of  the 
establishment,  one  morj  effort  to  inspire 
occurred.  Mig-ht  it  not  be  well  to  have 
recourse  to  this  very  easy  operation  for 
the  purpose  of  taking- away  such  a  ipian- 
tity  of  blood  as  shall  suffice  to  relieve  at 
once  the  head  frinu  cong-estion,  and  per- 
haps the  poisonous  intfuenee  of  blood 
which  has  not  underg-one  its  proper 
changes, — and  at  the  same  time  the  lung-s 
and  heart,  which  are  embarrassed,  the 
former  from  the  cessation  of  the  respi- 
ratory function,  the  latter  for  want  of 
the  due  stimulus  of  blood  possessiu<j  ar- 
terial properties  ? 

Siicli  are  the  practical  sugfg-estions 
which  I  have  to  offer  as  to  those  by  no 
means  unfVef)uent  cases  in  which  the 
crowing-  inspiration — the  constriction  of 
the  g-loltis — arises  from  the  injurious 
com])ression  of  cerx  ical  or  thoracic  ab- 
sorbent i;Iands  upon  the  nerves  which 
supply  the  trachea,  and  the  openinfj 
muscles  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  In 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledg^e,  it 
were  too  much  even  to  insinuate  that  no 
other  cause  is  capable  of  produeingf  this 
peculiar  ailment.  This  would  be  to 
commit  the  same  error  which  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  discountenance  in 
others.  It  is  (|Uite  within  the  bounds  of 
j)os>>ibility  that  irritation,  or  j)ressure,  at 
the  root  of  the  par  vagum,  may  either 
excite  that  extraordinary  exercise  of 
energy  in  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve, 
which  will  occasion  a  constriction  of  the 
gflottis  by  the  contraction  of  its  closing- 
muscles,  or  paralyse  the  recurrent  nerves 
which  supply  the  opening-  muscles,  or 
disturb  the  function  of  the  heart,  lunges, 
or  stomach,  by  the  aflV-ction  of  some 
other  of  the  filaments  of  which  the  whole 
nervous  cord  is  made  up.  It  must  be 
aeknowledg^ed,  however,  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare  to  find,  from  a  cause 
seated   in   the  brain  or  medulla  (ddon- 

Sata,  and  therefore  at  the  origins  of 
lese  nerves,  a  morbid  condition  of  a 
few  only  of  the  filaments  whieli  help  to 
make  up  the  trunk  from  uliieli  they 
proceed.  Generally,  either  the  whole 
nerve  is  excited,  or  it  is  paralysed;  and 
this  consideration  has  always  ap|iearcd 
to  me  to  render  the  exclusive  inllucncc 
of  a  diseased  condition  of  tin-  brain  in 
closing  the  glottis,  if  not  ]ir(>bleinatical, 
at  least  difficult  of  expli.iiatioii.  It  is 
equally  possible  that  violent  impressions 
ui>on  the  rcinole  cxtremily  of  tlicse  ikt- 
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vous  cords  may  cause  an  approximation 
of  the  sides  of  tlic  g-lottis.  "  A  blow 
upon  the  stomach  doubles  up  the  bruiser, 
and  occasions  thaXf/asping  and  crowing, 
A^hich  sufficiently  indicate  the  course  of 
the  injury*."  The  distention  from  a  ta- 
vern dinner,  or  the  injurious  influence  of 
wine  of  bad  quality,  or  in  large  quantity, 
will  ))roduce  hiccough,  which  is  a  rapid 
inspiration  interrupted  by  a  closino-  of 
the  fi-lottis.  In  children  this  same  symp- 
tom is  constantly  observed  from  the  dis- 
tention of  flatulency;  "  a  little  more  se- 
vere," and  the  constriction  of  the  o-lottis 
more  complete,  the  crowino-  may  possibly 
be  produced.  But  these,  and  other 
causes  capable  of  occasioning-  this  sono- 
rous inspiration,  have  been  elucidated 
by  othei-s  ;  and  their  investigation,  even 
had  I  time  for  the  purjjose,  does  not 
come  within  the  scojje  of  the  object 
which  I  ]noposed  to  myself  in  the  series 
of  communications  which  I  am  pleased 
to  find  have  been  thought  worthy  of  in- 
sertion in  the  columns  of  the  Medical 
Gazette, — which  was,  to  illustrate  the 
agency  of  one  very  important  class  of 
causes,  which  had  hitherto  evaded  the 
notice  of  practical  and  pathological 
writers  upon  the  subject  of  this  disease.f 

OBSERVATIONS 

ox    A 

PECULIAR   DISLOCATION    OF 
THE    LENS. 

By  R.  T.  Hunt, 

Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye  at  the  Pine- 
street  School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Assis- 
tant Surgeon  to  the  Eye  Institution,  &c.  Man- 
chester. 

Tn  the  Medical  Gazette  of  Nov.  12, 
1831,  will  be  found  some  remarks  on  in- 
jury of  the  lens,  accompanied  by  the 
relation  of  a  case  in  which  the  dislo- 
cated lens  had  passed  through  the  scle- 
rotica, and  lay  under  the  conjunctiva. 
The  report  is  certainly  imperfect,  in 
consequence  of  its  only  extending-  to  the 

♦  Sir  Charles  Bell. 

+  Dr.  Ley  has  requested  us  to  notice  the  follow- 
ing inaccuracies  in  his  paper  in  our  last  No.  :  — 
P.  788,  c.  2,  1  4,  for  neuraleraa  read  neurilema  ; 
1.  45,  for  consequence  read  consequences  ;  1.  48, 
a  semicolon  should  have  been  placed  after  the 
word  plexus:  p.  7S9,  c.  2,  1.  41,  for  comparison 
read  compression  :  p.  790,  c.  1,  I.  17,  for  respira- 
tory read  inspiratory:  p.  794,  c.  1,  1.  20,  for 
Jlorgagni  read  Mascagni  ;  1.  55,  the  whole  sen- 
tence, to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  is  a  quotation 
from  Baillie. 


fourth  day  after  the  extraction  of  the 
lens*.  The  following  is  the  only  addi- 
tion I  can  now  make  to  it. 

After  the  lens  was  removed,  the  eye 
rapidly  improved  in  general  appearance ; 
but  there  was  a  swelling  in  the  situa- 
tion from  which  the  lens  was  extracted, 
formed  by  protruded  vitreous  humour. 
Pressure  caused  an  escape  of  this  hu- 
mour through  the  ununited  conjunctival 
wound.  Supposing  this  tumor  to  be 
occasioned  in  the  same  manner  with 
that  caused  by  the  lens,  the  removal  ol' 
which  gave  him  so  much  relief,  the  pa- 
tient is  very  urgent  to  have  this  also 
opened,  as  he  says  it  has  something  in 
it  which  makes  his  sight  muddy.  He 
was  now  desired  to  remove  the  strips  of 
court  plaister,  when  the  eye  became  un- 
easy in  consequence  of  their  stiffness, 
and  to  apply  the  coUyrium  plumbi  ace- 
tatis  freely. 

Oct.  31st. — Improving ;  vision  much 
better.  He  complains  of  no  pain ;  but 
the  timior  caused  by  protrusion  of  the 
vitreous  humour  still  continues.  It  is 
now  more  than  two  years  since  I  last 
saw  this  indi\  idual ;  but  although  at 
that  time  the  sclerotic  laceration  had  not 
completely  united,  tliere  was  no  further 
diminution  of  vision.  Since  then  three 
similar  instances  have  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  the  Manchester  Eye  Institu- 
tion ;  two  under  the  care  of  my  respect- 
ed colleagues,  Mr.  Barton  and  Mr. 
Walker;  the  other  under  my  own  care. 
In  the  case  treated  by  Mr.  Walker,  the 
injury  was  caused  by  a  blow  of  the  fist. 
The  sclerotica  was  lacerated  at  the  up- 
per ])art,  but  much  more  posteriorly  to 
the  corneal  junction  tlian  in  Siddal's 
case  ;  and  the  lens  was  not  removed  until 
about  a  month  after  the  accident.  The 
man  stated  that  he  could  see  for  some 
days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  injury, 
and  that  the  pain  was  very  trifling  until 
about  a  fortnig-ht  afterwards,  when  it 
became  very  severe.  In  both  the  other 
cases  also,  the  removal  of  the  lens  was 
not  effected  until  a  length  of  time  after 
its  dislocation,  and  vision  had  suffered 
so  much,  either  at  the  time  the  injury 
was  inflicted,  or  in  consequence  of  sub- 
sequent inflammation,  that  no  improve- 

*  My  excuse  for  inserting  a  report  of  a  case 
still  under  treatment,  is,  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  had, 
a  short  time  previously,  directed  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  the  Medical  Gazette  to  the  different 
kinds  of  dislocation  of  the  lens;  and  I  thought  that 
the  account  of  a  rather  unusual  variety  would 
be  more  interesting  at  that  period  than  subsc* 
quently. 
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ment  in  tliis  rts])ect  could  be  reasonably 
expected,  althouji-h  even  in  these  in- 
stances the  ycneral  condition  of  the  eve 
appeared  much  improved,  and  conside- 
rable relief  was  obtained  by  the  opera- 
tion. After  the  lens  has  been  thus 
forced  through  the  tunics,  such  inflam- 
matory action  may  be  set  up,  particu- 
larly in  the  sclerotica  and  conjunctiva, 
upon  both  which  this  must  now  act  as  a 
foreign  body,  as  may  lead  to  the  most 
serious  results. 

An  extensive  laceration  of  the  sclero- 
tica, not  conij)licated  with  dislocation  of 
the  lens,  owing  to  the  degree  of  violence 
requisite  to  jjrodiice  such  a  lesion  in  this 
strong  fibrous  texture,  will  frerjuently, 
even  underthe  most  judicious  treatment, 
he  succeeded  by  general  inflammation 
of  the  globe,  and  total  loss  of  vision. 
How  nnuh  more  danger  is  there  of  such 
a  laceration,  when  we  have,  iu  addition 
to  the  laceration,  the  dislocated  lens 
bound  down  u|)on  the  wound  by  the 
conjunctiva,  which,  from  partici])ating 
in  tlie  injurv,  soon  becomes  inflamed, 
and  is  sometimes  (juite  in  a  state  of  chc- 
niosis — not  only  thus  increasing  the 
j)ressure  of  the  Kns  upon  the  wdunded 
sclerotica,  but  also  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  tumor  pressing  upon  the  sensi- 
tive coujunctival  lining  of  the  lid.  Now 
if,  in  such  instances,  an  incision  be 
made  in  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  lens 
extracted,  the  case,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
becomes  less  complicated  by  the  remo- 
val of  that  which  had  become  a  foreign 
body,  and  consetjuently  a  more  favoura- 
ble  result  may  be  expected.  The  case 
of  Siddal  is  evidence  that  such  an  ex- 
pectation will  not  always  be  disap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  Lawrence  has  done  me  the  ho- 
nour, id  his  "  Treatise  on  Diseases  of 
the  Kye,"  to  Jiotiee  the  case  of  unusual 
dislocation  of  the  lens.  "  The  lens  lias 
not  only  been  displaced  by  a  lilow,  but 
forced  througli  the  external  proper  tu- 
nics, so  as  to  lie  under  the  coiijuncti\a. 
It  has  escaped  on  ])uncturing  tlie  tumor 
cau.sed  bv  it-s  ])resence.  Vision  w;is 
lost*."— Page  143. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  trifling  esti- 
mation in  which  any  of  the  oiiinions  of 
one  so  unknown  as  myself  will  be  held, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  so  eminent 
a  surp-on  as  Mr.  Lawrence;  but  this 
know  ledge  «  ill  not  prevent  me  from  ex- 

"  •  I^ondon  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  Ix.  p.  \76." 
320.— XIII. 


claiming  against  such  an  inaccurate 
statement  as  the  foregoing.  It  is  the 
latter  part  of  the  sentence  to  which  I 
refer,  iu  wiiich  Mr.  Law  rence  says  "  vi- 
sion was  lost."  How  he  can  have  come 
to  such  a  conclusion,  whilst  reading  the 
report  of  this  case,  is  to  me  most  unintel- 
ligible. "Oct.  28th. — The  progress  of  the 
case, up  to  the  present  time, is  very  favour- 
able. He  can  now  distinguish  objects, 
and  there  is  no  a])]>earance  of  opacitv  in 
the  pupil."  How  difl'erent  the  abbre- 
viated case  is  from  the  original,  I 
leave  the  readers  of  the  Medical  (iazettc 
to  determine.  1  will  only  add,  that 
when  an  author,  and  one  too  of  such 
high  rank  in  the  j)rofession  as  Mr.  Law- 
rence, places  an  advertisement  at  the 
commencement  of  his  volume,  in  which 
he  states  that  "  the  o])inions  and  expe- 
rience of  others  are  quoted  and  exa- 
mined," it  may  be  too  much  to  antici- 
1)ate  a  perfectly  un])rtjudiced  decision, 
)ut  the  least  that  his  readers  should  ex- 
pect, is  accuracy  in  his  quotations. 


CASE  OF  JAUNDICE  WITH  CERE- 
BRAL AFFECTION  TERMINAT- 
ING FATALLY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  consequence  of  an  interesting  paper 
on  jaundice,  accompanied  with  coma,  bv 
Dr.  Griflin,  which  apjieared  in  vour 
journal  of  Saturday,  Ich.  22,  I  liave 
been  induced  to  submit  to  your  notice 
the  particulars  of  the  following  ca.se. 

Ann  Carter,  at.  1(3,  single,  was  ad- 
mittKJ  into  St.  George's  Hosjiital,  under 
Dr.  Wilson,  on  September  18,  18.33. — 
Pulse  8(»;  skin  sufl'uscd  with  bile; 
tongue  clean  ;  bowels  open ;  urine 
scanty,  of  a  deep  yellow  colour ;  cala- 
nienia  irregular.  Is  said  to  ha\e  had 
very  low  spirits  lately  ;  has  been  crying 
nearly  every  day;  her  head  is  very  con- 
fused,  and  she  cannot  answer  well  for 
herself  Her  mouth  is  parched  and  dry  ; 
much  thirst;  pain  in  the  hepatic  region; 
very  severe  headache  ;  i»ain  on  inspira- 
tion ;  "  nastv  taste  in  the  iiiouth."  Has 
been  ill  witli  jaundice  a  fortnight;  is 
very  sick,  and  voniils  frequently  ;  great 
weight  over  her  eyes  ;  sees  every  thing 
of  a  yellow  colour;  is  verif  droivxy. 

ll>th. — The   water    to    l)c    drawn   off. 

3  1 
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Insensible ;  has  brouoht  up  much  blood 
at  difFerent  times  this  morning-;  her 
breathing-  is  very  laborious,  and  the 
whole  of  her  body  is  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour. 

Died  at  two,  p.m. 

iVofe.— She  became  quite  insensible 
last  evening",  having-  been  very  much 
confused,  and  nearly  comatose,  snice  her 
admission.  Bowels  open  last  evening- ; 
motions  reported  as  very  pale,  of  a  light 
clay  colour. 

Sectio. — The  dura  mater  was  deeply 
stained  with  yellow  ;  also  the  glanduloe 
pacchionisB.  The  convolutions  of  the 
brain  were  flattened.  The  lateral  si- 
nuses were  filled  with  blood.  No  effu- 
sion, nor  undue  vascularity,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain.  The  inner  lining- 
membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tra- 
chea very  vascular.  A  large  earthy  con- 
ci-etion,  about  the  size  of  a  chestnut,  in 
the  bronchial  gland,  at  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea.  The  liver  soft,  flaccid, 
and  unusually  small ;  its  substance  in 
parts  stained  with  bile ;  there  was  no 
fluid  bile  in  it.  The  ductus  communis 
choledochus  not  obstructed,  but  larg-er 
than  usual.  The  left  kidney  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour;  the  right  not  so  yellow. 
Heart  small.  Inner  coat  and  semilunar 
valves  of  aorta  very  yellow.  Inner 
membrane  of  tlie  stomach  granulated, 
and  suffused  mth  bile.  Spleen  healthy. 
Pancreas  not  stained. 

In  this  case  there  was  nothing  in  the 
brain  to  account  for  the  violent  head 
symptoms  during  life,  which  appear  to 
have  depended  on  a  deranged  state  of 
the  liver,  just  as  they  sometimes  coin- 
cide with  a  morbid  condition  of  the  kid- 
neys, or  the  mucous  follicles  of  the 
bowels,  in  common  continued  fever.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Mr.  Twining, 
in  his  Clinical  Illustrations  of  the  more 
important  Diseases  of  Bengal,  states, 
page  258,  "  in  some  cases  I  have  known 
robust  patients  die  with  symptoms  of 
oppressed  brain,  within  thirty-six  hours 
after  the  sudden  appearance  of  intense 
jaundice ;  for  the  accession  of  which 
last-named  disease  no  cause  could  be 
assigned." — I  remain,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  J.  B.  Alois,  M.B. 

13,  Old  Burlington-street, 
Feb.  24,  1834. 


DEFENCE  OF  THE  MEDICAL  OF- 
FlCEPvS  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL 
DISPENSARIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Observing,  in  the  last  Number  of  your 
Gazette,  some  observations  by  Dr.  Col- 
lins, of  tliis  town,  on  the  officers  of  the 
Liverpool  dispensaries, — which  observa- 
tions are  calculated  to  convey  an  erro- 
neous impression  to  the  public, — I  beg 
your  permission  to  state  shortly  the  real 
facts  of  the  case. 

By  the  original  laws  of  the  disjjen- 
saries,  no  go^  eruor  was  allowed  to  vote 
at  elections  until  one  month  after  be- 
coming a  subscriber.  About  four  years 
ago,  however,  the  committee,  in  the 
exercise  of  tbeir  power  "  to  make  sucii 
temporary  regulations  as  they  think  fit, 
(which  regulations  are  to  stand  confirm- 
ed, unless  annulled  at  a  general  meeting- 
of  the  governors,")  abrogated  the  law  in 
question,  on  tlie  ground,  that  while  a 
i'Qw  additional  subscribers  might  be 
gained  on  the  occasion  of  a  vacancy,  it 
was  extremely  improbable,  that,  in  a 
constituency  of  1500,  new  voters  would 
be  introduced  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
affect  "  the  purity  of  election."  This 
resolution  of  the  committee  not  having- 
even  been  alluded  to  at  the  subsequent 
general  meeting  of  governors,  of  course 
stood  confirmed;  but  so  ignorant  wei-e 
the  medical  officers,  and  the  governors 
generally,  of  the  change  which  had 
been  made,  that  when  an  election  took 

1)lace  last  year,  (the  first  since  the  law 
lad  been  annulled,)  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  the  original  law  was  still 
in  existence;  and  several  of  the  medical 
officers  who  attended  the  meeting-  on  the 
subject  of  the  Aldersgate-street  Dispen- 
sary, were  even  then  not  aware  of  the 
alteration  which  had  taken  place.  As 
soon  as  the  discovery  was  made,  it  was 
determined  to  bring  the  question  before 
the  next  general  meeting-  of  governors, 
with  a  view  to  the  re-introduction  of  the 
original  law.  It  was  not  deemed  neces- 
sary' to  call  a  special  meeting,  as  the 
annual  meeting  was  very  shortly  to  be 
held ;  and  the  medical  officers  having 
always  been  on  the  best  possible  footing 
with  the  g'overnors,  such  a  step  would 
only  liave  excited  a  needless  agitation. 
Accordingly,  at  the  annual  meeting-, 
held  on  the  7th  instant,  the  day  before 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Collins's  letter,  it 
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was  almost  unanimously  "  Resolved, 
lliat  no  individual  be  allov^ed  to  vote  at 
any  election,  or  at  any  gfeneral  meeting- 
of  the  governors,  until  three  months 
after  the  payment  of  his  first  subscrip- 
tion" 

Thus,  at  the  very  first  g"cneral  meet- 
ing at  which  the  question  had  ever 
been  discussed,  the  matter  ^vas  placed 
on  its  proper  footing-;  the  trifling-  o])po- 
sition  offered  to  the  motion  being-  on 
the  ground  tliat  it  apjieared  to  convey  a 
reflection  on  the  oflicers  who  had  been 
appointed  in  the  absence  of  such  a  law, 
aitnough  it  was  admitted  that  no  im- 
proper advantage  had  been  taken  of  its 
absence  by  any  of  die  candidates. 

Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  fair 
to  draw  a  ])arallel  between  the  cases  of 
the  Aldersgate-Street  Dispensary  and 
the  Liverpool  Dispensaries  ? — or  ought 
the  oflicers  of  the  latter  institution  to  be 
charged  with  inconsistency,  because 
they  expressed  their  approbation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  former 
charity  ? — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  senaut, 

W.  U.  Duncan, 
Physician  to  the  North  Dispensary. 

Liverpool,  Feb.  18,   1834. 
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'  L'Auteiir  se  tue  a  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a  abrdger." — U'Alkmbert. 


Annales  d'Huf/it'iie  Piiblif/ite  et  tie 
Miilecine  Legale.  Janvier,  1834. 
21*  Xumero. 

One  of  the  inost  remarkable  papers  in 
the  present  number  of  the  Annales,  is 
an  Affaire  d'asxassinat,  which  may  be 
more  appropriately  entitled,  a 

Medico-lrgal  Examination  of  the  Re- 
mains of  a  Bodif  that  had  lain  in  the 
earth /or  above  Eleven  Years. 

In  the  year  1821,  a  widow  lady,  of 
the  name  of  Hoiiet,  residing  in  the 
city  of  Paris,  disappeared  ;  and  certain 
persons,  Basti(  n,  Robert,  and  Robert's 
wife,  who  had  taken  the  liouse.  No.  81, 
Rue  de  Yaugirard,  were  suspected  of 
having  made  away  with  her.  A  judi- 
cial inrpiiry  was  pending  ever  since,  in 
the  Court  of  A'>size;  but  the  accused, 
for  want  of  evidence,  had  been  set  at 
liberty.     Not  long  ago,  however,  some 


information  was  obtained  touching  a 
body  said  to  have  been  buried  for  about 
ele^  en  years  in  a  particular  garden.  An 
investigation  was  accordingly  set  on 
foot;  and  bv  the  dint  of  patient  and 
ably-directed  research,  such  satisfactory 
evidence  was  procured  of  the  identity  of 
the  remains,  and  of  the  manner  of  the 
death,  that  the  prisoners  were  convicted, 
and  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life. 

The  fii-st  part  of  the  inquiry — the  ju- 
ridical exhumation — was  conducted  by 
M.  Boys  de  Loury.  After  excavating 
different  parts  of  the  garden  for  about 
five  hours,  one  of  the  workmen  hit  upon 
a  hollowed  spot,  in  which  there  were 
bones.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  to 
uncover  them  with  the  least  possible  dis- 
turbance ;  they  were  evidently  those  of 
a  human  body,  reduced  almost  to  a  per- 
fect skeleton.  A  drawing  was  made  of 
the  parts  in  sitit.  The  figure  reposed  on 
the  left  side ;  the  head  was  bent  for- 
ward on  the  neck  ;  the  vertebral  column 
was  curved;  the  right  fore-arm  was 
raised,  so  that  the  bones  of  the  hand 
ncarlj  touched  those  of  the  face.  The 
pelvis  was  turned  obliquely  upwards, 
resting  on  the  left  haunch.  The  thigh- 
bones ^ve^e  raised  considerably,  and  the 
legs  were  crossed  beneath  them.  The 
colour  of  the  remains  generally,  was  be- 
tween an  ochre  and  a  brown;  and  when 
the  earthy  matter  was  removed  from 
some  of  the  long  bones,  the  uncovered 
parts  were  found  to  be  of  a  deep  red 
colour. 

The  grave  w  as  four  feet  deep,  funnel- 
shaped,  measuring  five  feet  and  a  half 
in  length  at  its  upper  ])arf,  but  at  the 
bottom  only  two  and  a  half:  its  greatest 
breadth  was  about  two  feet.  Some  lime- 
stone had  been  placed  over  the  body,  so 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  vault.  Having 
made  these  general  observatituis,  the 
particular  parts  were  next  examined. 
The  skull  was  small  and  lengthy  in  its 
shape :  it  seemed,  by  the  "  a^-,  from  the 
iiosition  of  the  head,  that  the  body  Iiad 
been  thrown  into  the  grave  head  fore- 
most. Tlie  parietal  bones  were  very 
yieldin"^:  the  sutures  were  well  knit; 
the  teetli  white,  and  liad  been  used  with 
care:  three  molars  wanting,  ami  one  of 
the  incisors  carious.  A  small  quantity 
of  light-coloured  or  ruddv  hair  was 
found,  having  some  grey  nnxed  with  it. 

The  state  of  the  neck  was  partitularly 
striking.  The  third,  foiutli,  fifth,  and 
sixth  epr\  ical  vertcbrfp,  as  well  as  the 
right  ehnicle,  were  held  together  by  a 
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blackish  mass,  in  the  composition  of 
which  there  could  not  be  recognized 
any  tissue.  This  mass  was  surrounded 
at  its  lower  part  hy  several  ticists  of  a 
cord,  two  lines  in  diameter  ;  tlie  cord 
was  in  a  very  decayed  condition,  and  no 
knot  could  be  found  upon  it.  Minute 
attention  was  subsequently  given  to  this 
piece  de  conviction,  and  the  obvious  in- 
ference, that  the  deceased  had  been 
strangled,  was  fully  borne  out  by  all  the 
direct  and  collateral  circumstances. 

Among  the  bones  of  tlie  left  hand  was 
found  a  gold  ring,  of  small  diameter, 
carved  in  facettes  ;  and  several  small 
well-formed  finger  nails  were  also  dis- 
covered. The  pelvis,  from  its  shape  and 
proportions,  could  only  be  that  of  a 
woman.  Some  portion  of  cloth,  proba- 
bly part  of  a  stocking,  was  found  near 
the  legs;  but  upon  exposure  to  the  air, 
it  rapidly  crumbled  to  dust. 

We  need  not  enter  into  more  minute 
details  descriptive  of  the  several  parts 
found.  Other  reporters,  MM.  Orfila, 
Marc,  Barruel,  and  Chevallier,  were 
afterwards  added  to  jNI.  Boys  de  Loury  ; 
and  three  or  four  elaborate  documents 
were  drawn  up,  of  the  first  of  which  we 
shall  give  the  resume. 

"  From  the  preceding  facts,  we  feel 
ourselves  justified  in  concluding, 

"  1.  That  these  bones  are  those  of  a 
human  skeleton. 

"  2.  That  the  skeleton  is  that  of  a 
female. 

"  3.  That  this  female  had  attained 
the  age  of  from  60  to  70. 

"  4.  That  her  stature  was  about  4 
feet  8  or  9  inches  (nearly  5  feet  Eng.) 

"  5.  That  the  hair  of  the  female, 
which  was  of  a  bright  blond  colour  in 
youth,  was  mixed  with  grey  at  the  time 
of  her  death. 

"  6.  That  the  hands  were  small. 

"  7.  That  during  life,  the  bones  had 
never  suflTcred  any  injury. 

"  8.  That  this  woman  died  of  stran- 
gulation, and  that  the  act  was,  to  all 
appearance,  homicidal. 

"  9.  That  the  body  must  have  lain 
for  several  years  in  the  earth. 

"  Signed,  &c." 

A  very  ample  report  follows,  stating 
the  processes  which  were  adopted  for 
analysing  chemically  the  various  debris 
about  the  body.  Thus  the  earth  at  the 
bottom  of  the  grave  was  examined,  as 
were  also  certain  concretions  which 
were  taken  to  be  biliary  calculi,  and  the 


softened  masses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  pelvis :  but  nothing  very  important 
was  detected  in  this  search. 

Justice  was  satisfied  by  these  inves- 
tigations. The  prisoners,  who  had  been 
long  suspected,  were  at  length  brought 
to  trial  (nearly  twelve  years  after  the 
murder),  and  have  been  condemned,  for 
the  remainder  of  their  lives,  to  forced 
labour.  They  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
the  guillotine  :  only  for  some  mitiga- 
tory circumstances  which  induced  the 
jury  to  recommend  them  to  mercy,  they 
would  have  been  executed. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  March  1,  1834. 


"  Licet  omnibu<;,  licet  etiam  mibi,  dignitatem 
Artis  MedictB  tueri ;  potestas  motlo  veniendi  in 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  periculum  non  recuso." 

ClCBRO. 


PROPOSED  UNIVERSITY  IN 
LONDON, 

NOT    THE    "  LONDON    rNIVERSlTY." 

In  the  annual  report  made  to  the  gene- 
ral meeting  of  proprietors  of  the  London 
University,  on  the  26th  inst.,  they  are 
infoi-med  that  "the  Council  have  not  yet 
overcome  the  difficulties  which  impede 
their  attainment  of  a  charter  of  incoq^o- 
ration,  but  that  they  have  taken  mea- 
sures to  bring  the  subject  before  the 
Privy  Council."  j 

To  the  joint-stock  company  in  Gower-  I 
street  obtaining  "  a  charter  of  incor])0- 
ration,"  as  King's  College  has  already 
done,  there  can,  we  conceive,  be  no 
reasonable  objection ;  but  the  truth  is, 
that  their  demand  is  by  no  means  so  li- 
mited as  these  expressions  would  imply, 
inasmuch  as  it  extends  to  claiming  the 
privilege  of  conferring  all  degrees,  ex- 
cepting only  those  in  theology.  On 
the  general  question  of  their  claims  to 
a  charter  we  shall  not  at  present  en- 
ter; but  tlie  power  of  conferring  the 
highest  lionours  in  medicine,  is  a  sub- 
ject which  involves  too  deeply  the  in- 
tcrests  of  our  profession,  to  be  suffered 
to  pass  unnoticed. 
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There    exists,    we    believe,    a     very  again  to   step  furvvanl, — or   rather,    to 

g'eueral  feeling',  that  degrees  in  physic  steal,  with  silent  and  noiseless  tread, — 

ought  to  be    attainable  in  this  metro-  to  the  closet  of  the  Minister,  and  en- 

])olis.     The  high   and   increasing  repu-  deavour,  by  private   solicitation,   clan- 

tation  of  its   medical  schools,  and   the  destinely  to  obtain  the  boon  they  have 

prodigious  advantages   afforded   by  its  so  long  coveted,  and   thus  virtually  to 

great  hospitals,  have  long  induced  many  forestal  the  result  of  the  parliamentary 

to  resort  to  it,  despite  of  the  bonus  of-  investigation  whicii  is  already  in  pro- 

fered   by    the  northern  ca])ital,   in    the  gress.     True,  this  request  is  indicative 

shape  of  a  medical  degree.     Indeed,  it  of  that  habitual  modesty  which  charac- 

seems  no  more  than  consistent  with  com-  terizcs  all  their  proceedings:  because, 

mon  reason  and  justice,  that  the  highest  while  other  schools  are  content  to  abide 

privileges  should  exist,  and  the  liighest  the  scrutiny,  and  take  their  stand  on  the 

distinctions  be  attainable,  where  the  best  basis  of  their  merits,  the  projmetors  of 

and  most  varied  o])])ortunities  of  study  the  soi-disant    University   would   seem 

are  to  be  found  ;  in  short,  that  the  great  to     shrink     from    the     result    of    free 

medical    establishments   of  the  capital  and  unfettered  competition,  and  strive, 

should  be  recognised   as  Colleges,  and  with     worldly    cunning,     or     perhaps 

amalgamated    on  equal    terms  into  au  with  conscious   weakness,    to    intrench 

University— or  at  least  that  those  who  themselves   behind   a    ban-ier   of  char- 

liave  pursued  their  professional  studies  tered    prerogative   and    exclusive    pri- 

within    their    walls    should,   after   the  vilege. 

requisite  probation,  receive  their  degrees  The  Council  inform  us,  that  they  have 

in  physic.    This  is  the  view  which  those  taken    measures  to   bring   their  claims 

connected  with  all  the  great  schools  in  before  the  Privy  Council ;  and  we  know 

Loudon,  with  but  one  exception,  we  have  that  with  this  view  they  very  recently 

reason    to  believe,   have    concurred    in  renewed  their  application  at  the  Home 

adopting;  and  the  point  will  doubtless  Office — an   application   which,   though 

be  among  those  which  will  occupy  the  ])eriodically   reported    to  have  been  at 

attention  of  the  Committee  even  now  en-  length  unsuccessful,  has  made  no  step 

gaged  in  investigating  the  various  sub-  towards  a  favourable  termination,  since 

jects  connected  with   medical  education  t'^t:  royal  assent  was  originally   refused 

and  polity.     So  reasonable  does  the  de-  to  it.  Should  they  fail  in  these  quarters — 

sire  appear  to  be  of  receiving  the  highest  ^  result  which  we  believe  they  them- 

honours  in  medicine  where  the  know-  selves  anticipate  as  all  but  inevitable — 

ledge  of  the  science  has  been  acquired,  the  next  step  will  consist  in  an  applica- 

that  wc  expect  to  find  that  the  difficulty,  tion   to   Parliament   analogous  to    that 

if  there  be  any,  will  rather  consist   in  which    was    made   and   negatived    last 

dctennining  where  the  privilege  ought  session.     And  here   we   cannot  l»ut  ob- 

to    be    vested,   than   in    conceding    the  serve,  that  it  is  an  extraordinary,  and  not 

principle     of    its    being    expedient    t(»  unamusing  illustration,  of  the  inconsis- 

grant  such  power  to  some  metropolitan  tency  of  jioor  human  nature,  to  witness 

institution.  some  of  the  Tcry  same  persons  who,  in 

Under  these  circumstances  wc  should  their  places  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

priibably  have    refrained   from    making  ^rc  wont  to  denounce  all  monopoly  in 

any  observatimis   upon  a  sulijcct  which  general — and  who,  in  the  fulness  of  their 

is  likely  to  be  soon  more  elHciently  (lis-  lil>eralism,    use    the   term    alnmst    as   a 

cussed  elsewhere,   had   not  some  of  the  watch-W(»rd— d<liberatilv  and  pcrsever- 

proprietiirs    of     the     rstabli.^hmenl     in  ingly  endeavouring,  in  tliiir  om  n  parli- 

Gower-strcet  cho.sen  the  present  moment  t^'iJar  case,  to  establish  a  monopoly  in 
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110  clegree  less  obnoxious  than  any  of 
those  which,  witli  so  commendable  a 
zeal,  tliey  are  anxious,  in  every 
other  instance,  to  abolish.  In  the 
present  case,  too,  such  an  application 
to  Parliament  becomes  tenfold  more 
glaring",  by  the  request  which  it  con- 
veys being-  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  the  parties  from  whom 
it  emanates,  and  to  the  general  spirit 
of  the  times,  as  well  as  by  the  fact 
that  no  inconsiderable  number  of  those 
who  will  be  called  upon  to  legislate 
are  actually  proprietors  of  the  insti- 
tution which  it  is  intended  to  bene- 
fit, and  thus  have  a  direct  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  result.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  a  sum  of  money, 
which  had  been  collected  for  a  totally 
different  purpose,  was  lately  applied 
to  tbe  support  of  the  Medical  School 
in  Gower-street,  we  may  be  permitted, 
without  being  very  uncharitable,  to 
surmise,  that  the  contingent  effect  upon 
shares,  now  at  a  discount  of  75  per  cent., 
may  by  possibility  have  some  influence 
on  the  votes  of  honourable  members  ; — 
and  that  sanguine  financiers  ma}-  opine — 
as  Dr.  Johnson  did  of  St.  Andrew's — that 
their  institution  might  get  rich  by  de- 
crees, were  exclusive  privileges  bestow- 
ed upon  it. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to 
remind  our  readers,  that  we  have  from 
the  first  protested  against  the  injustice 
and  impolicy  of  bestowing  on  any  parti- 
cular establishment  an  arbitrary  right, 
which  would  at  once  place  it  above 
the  reach  of  its  most  meritorious  rivals  ; 
•^which  would  fi-ee  its  professors  from 
the  stimulus  to  exertion,  which  compe- 
tition never  fails  to  engender; — which 
would  lessen  the  capital  of  intellect  en- 
gaged in  the  difficult  art  of  communicat- 
ing" knowledge  to  othe]"s,  while  it  placed 
tbe  election  of  public  teachers  in  the 
liands  of  those  incompetent  to  judge  of 
their  qualifications,  thus  perpetuating 
the  worst  vices  of  that  sy^-tem  which 
has  sapped  to  its  foundation  the  stability 


of  the  great  northern  school; — and, 
lastly,  which  would  continue  and  ex- 
tend that  most  palpable  and  glaring 
source  of  con-uption,  in  the  confciring 
of  degi"ees,  by  which  the  professors  are 
constituted  both  the  teachers  and  the 
judges  of  their  own  pupils — their  in- 
terests being  thus  placed  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  their  duty. 

But  it  is  argued  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  establishment  in  Gower-street,  with  a 
view  of  counterbalancing  this  mass  of  in- 
consistency to  themselves,  injustice  to 
others,  and  injury  to  science,  that  their 
institution  is  a  "  university,"  and  there- 
fore possesses,  on  this  ground,  merit  su- 
perior to  those  ofthe  private  schools, — an 
argument  which  consists  simply  in  first 
assuming  a  name  which  was  marked  by 
deception  in  its  very  origin,  and  then 
modestly  claiming-  the  advantages  of  the 
imposture.  We  hold,  and  are  prepared 
to  demonstrate  to  any  unprejudiced 
mind,  that  the  Medical  School  in 
Gower-street  is  in  many  respects  infe- 
rior, and  in  no  one  respect  superior,  to 
numerous  other  schools  in  the  metropo- 
lis ;  and  that  this  relative  position 
must  continue,  as  long  as  medicine  is  a 
science  more  readily  acquired  in  the 
wards  of  a  gieat  hospital  than  be- 
neath the  shade  of  a  lofty  portico. 
It  is,  we  allow,  both  reasonable  and 
just  that  the  power  of  obtaining  degrees 
in  medicine  should  exist  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  especially  that  English  Dis- 
senters should,  in  this  respect,  be  freed 
from  the  inconvenience  and  disadvan- 
tages which  they  are  placed  under  by 
the  restrictive  regulations  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  But,  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  desirable  object,  it  is  as  unnecessary, 
as  it  would  be  unadvisable,  to  establish 
any  monopoly. 

There  exist  in  London  numerous 
schools  of  medicine,  in  which  some 
of  the  greatest  men  of  the  past  age 
formerly  taught,  and  which  are  now 
adorned  by  successors  not  unworthy  of 
those  whom  they  have  followed.     It  is 
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long  since*  wc  advocated  the  expediency 
of  establishing'  some  general  plan,  by 
which  these  might  be  formed  into 
one  great  university,  of  which  the 
recognized  schools  would  constitute  the 
colleges,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
exists  in  Paris  ;  the  duty  of  examining 
aspirants,  and  the  privilege  of  conferring 
degrees,  being  invested  in  some  inde- 
pendent bod}-  not  concerned  in  teaching, 
and  fice  from  the  sources  of  corruption 
above  alluded  to  ; — sources  which  have 
lately  led  to  the  doctorate  in  physic  being 
often  most  unworthily  bestowed, by  which 
the  very  distinction  itself  has  well  nigh 
been  brought  into  contempt.  In  this 
general  scheme,  we  would  give  to  the 
Gower-strcet  Institution  the  same  place 
as  to  the  other  great  schools,  keeping 
no  j)rivilege  from  it  which  it  consented 
to  share  in  common  with  its  fellows. 
Let  this  be  done,  and  all  the  advan- 
tages which  the  public  could  attain 
from  the  degrees  being  conferred  in 
London  would  be  at  once  secured  ;  %yhilc 
all  tlie  evils  which  result  from  checking 
fair  and  liberal  competition  would  be 
effectually  avoided.  It  is  against  mo- 
nopoly only  that  we  protest,  whether  in 
favour  of  the  so-called  London  Univer- 
sity, or  any  other  establishment  what- 
ever; and  so  just  do  we  feel  these  objec- 
tions to  be,  that  we  believe  they  only  re- 
quire to  be  fairly  stated  in  order  to  be 
admitted.  We  bhall  only  Airthcr  add, 
that  from  infonnation  which  we  have 
obtained  from  various  satisfactory 
sources,  we  feel  convinced  that  many 
influential  members  of  Parliament — 
s<mic  of  whom  are  connected  with  the 
Loiubin  University — arc  avci-se  to  grant- 
ing it  any  exclusive  privileges  ;  and  we 
have  little  tloubt  that  the  present  session, 
which  will  probably  witness  the  renewal 
of  tlie  a|i]ilication  for  a  monopoly  in 
jthysic,  will  alMi  enable  us  to  record  its 
complete  and  final  rejection. 

*  See  Medical  Gazette,  Oitober  1832. 
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Sir  Henry  Halford,  Bart.,  President, 
I.N  THE  Chair. 


At  the  evening  meeting  of  Monday  last 
— the  second  of  those  for  the  season — 
the  following  interesting  ])aper,  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Macmicbael,  was  read  by 
the  Registrar. 

An  Account  of  the  Harveian  Prepara- 
tions in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of 
Phi/sicians.  By  Wm.  Macmichael, 
M.t). 

It  may  perhaps  appear  singular  to 
attempt  to  occupy  the  attention  of  this 
assemoly  by  an  account  of  any  of  the 


f)reparations  in  the  museum  of  our  Col- 
ege  ;  but  those  of  which  I  j)ro])Ose  to 
speak  are  so  old,  so  well  autlienticated. 


and  connect  themselves  so  remarkably 
with  one  of  the  most  im])ortaiit  and 
brilliant  discoveries  in  physiology,  as  to 
induce  me  to  hope  that  a  slight  sketch  of 
their  history  will  not  l)e  deemed  altoge- 
ther uninteresting.  Up  stairs,  in  the 
gallery,  are  six  tabids,  or  boards,  upon 
which  are  spread  the  different  nerves 
and  blood-vessels,  carefully  dissected 
out  of  the  body  :  in  one  of  them,  the 
semi-lunar  valves  of  the  aorta  are  dis- 
])laye(l.  Now  it  is  generally  supposed, 
that  tlic  idea  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  was  chiefly  suggested  to  Harvey 
by  the  appearance  of  the  valves  of  the 
veins,  exhibited  to  him  \\  hilst  ])rosccut. 
ing  his  studies  at  Padua.  And  this  con- 
jceture  is  extremely  jirobable ;  for  what 
purpose  could  they  serve  but  to  prevent 
the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  extremities  ? 
But  vah  es  placed  at  the  origin  of  the 
aorta  would  efpuUly  demonstrate  the 
same  trutli,  since  their  obvious  use  must 
be  to  impede  the  return  of  tiie  blood  to 
the  heart. 

Thus  tliis  united  a])paratus  must  lia\e 
been  constructed  to  contribute  to  the  due 
performance  of  the  same  function.  The 
preparation  I  allude  to  would  materially 
as.sist  the  teacher  in  proving  his  doctrine, 
and  was  doubtless  employed  by  Harvey 
during  tlic  delivery  of  his  Lundeian 
lectures;  in  the  course  of  which  he  was 
for  so  many  years  endeavouring  to  con- 
vince his  hearers  of  the  trutli  of  his  novel 
opinions. 

At  tin's  time  of  dav,  when  the  ciicula- 
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tion  is  taug-ht  as  a  f'utidamental — almost 
as  an  elementarj — doctrine  of  physio- 
logy, it  appears  scarcely  credible  that 
the  discovei'er  should  have  spent  nine 
years  in  satisfying-  himself  and  others  of 
its  truth  ;  and  m  hen  he  ultimately  re- 
solved to  give  it  to  the  world,  to  have 
deprecated  the  envy  and  enmity  of  man- 
kind in  the  following  remarkable  words  ; 
"  However,  my  resolution  is  now  set 
down  :  my  hope  is  in  the  candour  of 
those  which  love  truth,  and  learned 
spirits  *. 

These  relics  ai*e  upwards  of  200 
years  old  ;  and  that  any  thing  like  tlie 
aorta  should  now  be  distinguishable, 
shews  the  care  and  veneration  with 
which  they  have  been  preserved  by  a 
family  proud  of  the  fame  and  glory  of 
their  illustrious  ancestor.  They  were 
presented  to  the  College  by  the  Earl  of 
\Vinchelsea  in  1823,  having  been  pre- 
served at  Burleigh-on-the-Hill,  his  lord- 
ship's scat;  and  in  a  letter,  written  to 
the  president,  Sir  Henry  Halford,  that 
nobleman  expressed  a  hope  that  they 
jnight  be  deemed  worthy  of  accejitance 
by  a  body  of  which  Harvey  had  once 
been  so  distinguished  an  ornament. 

Harvey  himself  was  married  to  a 
daug-hter  of  Dr.  Launcelot  Browne,  but 
had  no  children  :  but  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Nottingham,  who  was  the  ances- 
tor of  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  mamed 
his  niece,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Daniel, 
the  third  brother  of  Harvey.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  great  physician,  as  he  left 
no  issue,  various  memorials  of  him  were 
distributed  amongst  the  different  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  wlio  naturally  would 
be  desirous  of  cherishing  his  memory. 

At  Rolls  Park,  in  the  parish  of  Chig- 
well,  in  Essex,  the  seat  of  the  late  Ad- 
miral Sir  Eliab  Harvey, — conspicuous 
for  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Tiafal- 
gar,  where,  in  the  Temeraire,  a  ninety- 
eight-gun  ship,  he  gallantly  followed 
second  in  the  attack, — are  painted  on 
the  pannels  of  the  large  dining-room, 
the  portraits  of  Thomas  Harvey,  sur- 
rounded l)y  those  of  his  seven  sons,  of 
whom  William,  the  physician,  was  the 
eldest.  The  admiral  was  descended 
from  Eliab,  the  fifth  son  of  Thomas 
Haney;  and  after  the  admiral's  death, 
^vhicli  happened  a  few  years  ago,  many 
documents  were  shewn  to  me,  by  the 
kindness    of  one  of  the   ladies  of  the 

»  Eng.  Ed.  p.49. 


family,  which  proved  the  aflectionate 
zeal  « ith  which  they  had  been  preserved 
by  his  collateral  descendants.  They 
consist  not  onlj'  of  the  patents  of  the 
appointments  conferred  by  King  Charles 
I.  upon  Harvey,  but  also  of  other  marks 
of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  that  monarch.  Amongst  the  latter  is 
a  document,  proving",  in  the  most  un- 
equivocal manner,  the  long-tried  and 
imwearied  lojal  attachment  of  the  sub- 
ject to  his  sovereign,  during  the  turbu- 
lent period  of  the  civil  wars.  These 
records  are  the  more  curious,  since  we 
know,  that  besides  the  confidence  placed 
in  the  physician  by  the  king,  Charles 
took  an  interest  in  his  pursuits,  was  dis- 
ting'uished  for  his  own  love  of  science, 
and  did  all  in  his  power  to  promote  its 
successful  cultivation.  In  his  works, 
Harvey  mentions,  when  speaking  of  the 
formation  of  the  egg-shell,  "  that  he  had 
seen  an  exceedingly  small  egg,  which  had 
a  shell  of  its  own,  and  yet  was  contained 
within  another  egg,  greater  and  fairer 
than  it,  which  also  had  a  shell  too. 
And  this  egg  I  shewed  King  Charles, 
my  most  gracious  master,  in  presence  of 
many  others." 

Though  tlie  short  tract  in  which  Har- 
vey made  known  his  doctrine  to  the 
world  has  been  characterized  as  one  of 
the  most  admirable  examy^les  of  a  series 
of  arguments,  deduced  from  observation 
and  experiment,  that  ever  appeared  on 
any  subject,  yet  it  is  well  known  that 
the  reception  which  the  discovery  met 
with  from  the  ])ublic  forms  one  of  the 
most  curious  chapters  in  the  history  of 
philosophy ;  for  it  appears  that  its  truth, 
after  being  at  first  denied,  was  at  length 
universally  admitted,  but  that  its  novelty 
was  then  called  in  question.  The  op- 
ponents of  the  doctrine  endeavoured  for 
some  time  to  trace,  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancients,  passages  which  might  in- 
geniously be  perverted  into  some  obscure 
allusion  to  the  same  theory.  The  cla- 
mour, however,  at  length  subsided,  and 
the  merit  and  originality  of  its  author 
were  acknowledged  and  fully  appre- 
ciated. But  this  was  a  period  favoura- 
ble to  the  progress  of  true  knowledge  ; 
for  the  publication  of  the  great  work  of 
Lord  Bacon,  followed,  by  a  few  years 
onlj',  the  announcement  of  Harvey's 
discovery ;  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Royal  Society  (to  which,  let  it  always 
be  remembered,  that  physician  mainly 
contributed),  soon  after  established  e\- 
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pcrimcntal  science  in  this  country,  upon 
a  basis  secure  and  firm,  from  wbicli  it 
Las  never  since  declined. 

Nine  vears  after  the  death  of  Harvey, 
M  as  published  a  curious  treatise,  entitled 
rrjpoKofila  BaatXiK^,  or  King"  Solom  n's 
Portraiture  of  Old  Age,  by  Dr.  Snjith. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  ing-e- 
nious  attempt  of  the  author  to  prove  that 
under  the  allegory  of  the  last  chapter  of 
Ecclesiastes,  beginning  with  the  divine 
exhortation,  "  Remember  thy  Creator  in 
the  days  of  thy  youth,"  is  contained  an 
anatomical  descri])tion  of"  the  symptoms 
of  extreme  old  age,  the  book  itself  is 
full  of  piety  and  learning.  Nor  does 
the  author  stand  alouc  in  his  opinion  ; 
for  many  commentators  upon  the  sacred 
^vrilings  have  thought  that  the  expres 
sionsuhich  occur  there,  bear  allusion 
to  the  ditlcrent  parts  of  the  human  body. 
The  silver  cord,  for  instance,  is  thought 
to  mean  the  thread  of  life,  or  spinal 
marrow  ;  the  golden  bowl  to  signify  the 
heart;  and  the  wheel  at  the  cistern,  the 
tubes  and  arteries  about  it.  Xow  upon 
looking  at  that  chapter  in  Harvey's 
work,  which  contains  his  descrij)tion  of 
the  heart's  action  in  pvopelhng  the 
blood,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  very 
idirase,  nay,  the  identical  tcmi,  is  used 
I>y  him,  whicii  is  eni])loyed  by  the  Royal 
Preacher — "  Priniuni  sese  contrahit  au- 
ricula, et  in  ilia  contractionesanguinem 
contentum  ((pio  abundat  tanquam  vena- 
rum  caput  el  sanguinis  j)romptuarium 
et  cisteriitt)  in  ventricuhim  cordis  conji- 
cit*:"  which  is  thus  translated  in  the 
old  English  version  of  Harvey's  book  : 

"  First  of  all  the  ear  contracts  itself, 
and  in  the  contraction  thrf)Hs  the  blood, 
with  which  it  abounds,  as  the  hcad- 
sj»ring  of  tiie  veins,  and  the  cellar  and 
cistern  of  blood,  ioto  the  ventricle  of  the 
heart." 

Dr.  Smith  is  so  struck  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  discovery  of  the  cir- 
culation, that  in  a  burst  of  enti)usiasm 
he  says,  that  Harvey  had  contriljuted 
more  to  the  undi  rstamling  of  this  and 
many  otlier  ])laccs  of  S(rii)turc,  than  all 
that  ever  undertook  tliat  charge. 

But,  to  return  t<>  the  preiiarations,  to 
which  I  fii-st  beggi'd  to  call  your  atten- 
tion. They  were  eitlier  made  hy  Harvey 
himself,  or  brougiit  by  liini  from  Italy 
in  HJ02.  Similar  ones  were  bought  l)y 
Evelyn  at  Padua,  and  ])resented  to  tiie 
Museum  of  the  R^yal  Society,  formerly 

•   )Je  Motu  C'ordit,  caj).  v.  p.  33. 


kept  at  Gresham  College  :  these  are  now 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  I  am  informed,  that  intelli- 
gent foreigners,  who  have  inspected  these 
preparations  in  London,  assert,  that  si- 
milar ones  ar«  now  nowhere  to  be  seen 
in  any  anatonncal  museum  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  though  it  is  evident,  from  the 
plates  whicli  are  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  our  older  anatomists, — for  example, 
from  those  which  are  in  the  Anatomia 
reformata  of  Bartholinus,  —  tliat  the 
figures  representing  the  distribution  of 
the  arteries  and  veins,  are  copied  from 
siich  tables. 

The  art  of  injecting  preparations, 
brought  to  such  great  perfection  by 
Ruysch,  the  professor  at  -Amsterdam, 
w  as  not  known  at  this  period  ;  and  the 
tables  now  spoken  of  are  of  course  rude 
in  comparison  with  the  ingenious  and 
complicated  preparations  of  modem  days. 

But,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  num- 
ber of  years  w  hich  have  elapsed  since 
they  were  made,  the  great  lecturer  in 
whose  hands  they  were  exhibited,  and 
the  important  discovery  towards  the  elu- 
cidation of  which  they  must  have  so 
materially  contributed,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  regard  them  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  interest.  The  doctrine  of  the 
circulation  has  exercised  the  most  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  sjieculations 
of  all  succeeding  physiologists ;  but 
though  Harvey  disputed,  by  his  dis- 
coverv,  the  notion  ])re\  iously  entertained 
that  the  use  of  the  pulse  m  as  to  refri- 
gerate the  blood,  yet  many  points  con- 
nected with  this  important  function  still 
remain  unsettled. 

Whether  the  temperature  of  the  ar- 
terial be  greater  than  that  of  the  venous 
blood, — wlicther,  (hiring  respiration,  the 
changes  of  the  vital  fluid  are  brought 
about  in  the  lungs  only,  or  in  the  liody 
at  large, — areouestionsconcerning  whicii 
there  are  still  warm  and  acrimonious 
disputes.  Their  direct  solution  niiglit 
explain  the  immediate  source  of  animal 
heat.  lj)on  this  subject,  a  nutdern 
writer  of  great  originality  *  observes, 
that,  wherever  the  carlxmie  acid  is  fonn- 
ed,  the  heat  of  the  body  must  also  be 
evolve<l ;  and  that  he  has  long  been  of 
ojtinion,  that  the  acid  is  formed  and  tlie 
heat  is  evohcd  not  merely  in  tin-  lungs, 
hut  all  over  the  aitiinal  frame  in  the  ex- 
treme textures,  where  the  Idood  is  con- 
verted from  arterial  to  venous. 

•  Dr.  Stevens. 
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If  to  tlie  novel  light  that  has  been 
so  recently  thrown  upon  the  condition 
of  the  blood,  in  the  state  of  health  and 
disease,  we  add  also  the  progress  made 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  nervous  system, 
— I  allude  particularly  to  the  double 
origin  of  those  nerves  which  arise  from 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  two-fold 
functions  of  sensation  and  motion  they 
perform, — we  should  be  encouraged  in 
our  patient  investigation  after  truth,  and 
nevei'  forget  the  modest  manner  in  which 
Harvey  himself  speaks  of  his  own  im- 
mortal discovery  : — 

"  This  may  perchance  fall  out  now 
in  the  motion  of  the  heart,— that  from 
hence  the  way  being  thus  pervious, 
others,  trusting  to  more  pregnant  wits, 
may  take  occasion  to  do  better  and 
search  further." — Ed.  Loud.  1673,  p.  17. 


RE-VACCINATION  OF  THE  PRUS- 
SIAN ARMY. 


A  ciRCULAii,  dated  Berlin,  March  15,  1833, 
sig-ned  by  —  Von  Wiebel,  Chief  of  the 
Blilitary  Medical  Stafl',  declaring  that  as 
the  results  of  the  rc-vaccination  of  the  army, 
as  already  efl'ected,  fully  proves  its  neces- 
sity, it  appearing  that,  in  the  guards  alone, 
1-12.!>  out  of  2641  exhibited  the  true  vaccine 
pustule,  tlie  order,  therefore,  for  re-vacci- 
nating all  recruits  is  made  absolute,  and 
the  physician-in-chief  of  every  division  is 
required  to  procure  and  collect  from  all 
the  several  regimental  surgeons,  correct 
lists  of  all  the  men  who  have  been  re-vac- 
cinated, as  well  as  every  circumstance  com- 
ing under  their  observation,  connected  with 
the  smallpox,  and  to  report  the  same 
every  year,  at  the  end  of  February,  to  the 
Royal  Military  Council.  This  is  followed 
by  a  statement,  entitled  "  Collection  of  the 
reported  results  of  Re-vaccinating  the  Army." 
VVhereas  a  number  of  individuals  have 
been  attacked  with  small-pox,  and  some 
have  died  in  consequence,  notwitstanding 
that  strongly-marked  scars  unquestionably 
proved  their  having  been  vaccinated  at  an 
early  age,  it  is,  nevertheless,  apparent  that, 
in  advanced  years,  they  still  are  liable  to 
be  infected;  and  that  such  is  likely  to  be 
the  age  at  which  they  can  be  admitted  to 
military  service.  Hence,  on  the  represen- 
tation of  this  fact,  by  the  chief  staff  physi- 
cian, to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armv,  an  order  was  dispatched,  on  the 
26th  March,  1831,  to  all  the  medical  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  for  the  i"c- vaccination  of 
all  the  men  wlio  may  appear  to  be  jiossibly 
liable  to   sufl'crj    as  well   as  all   recruits 


whatsoever,  whether  they  have  marks  of 
previous  vaccination  or  not.  This  order 
was  attended  to  by  the  several  corps  which 
it  reached,  as  far  as  could  be  effected,  and 
with  the  following  results.  In  the  3d 
corps  of  the  army,  being  at  Erfurt,  in 
1831,  where  the  small  pox  was  raging,  the 
2-lth  regim^ent  of  Infantry,  and  the  Fusi- 
leers  of  the  20th,  were  re-vaccinated,  and, 
out  of  6020  men,  2354  exhibited  pustules ; 
among  which, more  than  one-eighth  proved 
of  the  true  vaccine  character.  In  the  8th 
corps,  27S4  were  vaccinated,  and  925  took; 
among  whieh,also,  about  one-eighth  proved 
true  vaccine. 

In  1832,  3942  of  the  3d  corps  were  vac- 
cinated, and  159 1  exhibited  eft'ects ;  but,  as 
in  the  rest,  somewhat  more  than  one-eighth 
were  true  vaccine :  in  the  5th  corps,  of 
3234  vaccinated,  2535  were  affected  in  the 
aforesaid  proportion.  As  yet,  there  are  no 
accounts  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  army, 
to  which,  however,  the  order  has  been  sent 
and  executed ;  the  royal  militarj^  chief  be- 
ing desirous  that  the  whole  army  shall  be 
placed  in  safet}'  on  this  head.  There  being 
great  doubts  of  the  extent  of  this  prophy- 
lactic measure,  either  from  the  possible 
failure  of  the  original  vaccination,  or  from 
the  effect  wearing  out  by  time ;  at  all 
events  enough  is  established  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  the  measure ;  and  it  is  notori- 
ous that,  after  the  re-vaccination  of  the 
doubtful  men,  and  the  new  recruits  of  the 
Fusileer  Battalion,  at  Erfurt,  not  one  be- 
came infected,  although  closelj'  in  contact 
with  very  many  violent  cases  of  the  disease. 
The  circular  goes  on  to  direct  that  a  con- 
stant attention  be  paid  to  the  re-vaccina- 
tion of  the  recruits,  and  gives  some  minute 
military  regulations  for  the  purpose,  de- 
manding a  regular  return  to  be  made  as 
before  mentioned,  after  the  following  man- 
ner:—  1,  name  of  the  regiment;  2,  jjlace; 
3,  name  of  the  men;  4,  number;  5,  if 
marked  by  previous  vaccination  (uj  certain 
(//)  uncertain  (c)  none ;  6,  the  re-vaccina- 
tion (a)  regular  effect,  number  (h)  irre- 
gular, number  (<•)  without  effect,  number; 
7,  repetition  on  those  which  failed,  (a)  with 
effect  (ft)  without ;  8,  number  of  pustules 
going  through  their  course;  9,  account  of 
cases  occuiTing  during  the  year,  in  spite  of 
vaccination,  (</)  varicella  (6)  varioloid  (r) 
smallpox  ;  10,  general  remarks. — Rusfs 
Magazin,  and  Lane's  Monthly  Archives. 


M.  ORFILA. 

The  King  of  the  French  has  bestowed  a 
new  mark  of  his  favour  on  M.  Orfila,  by 
appointing  him  a  Member  of  the  Rojal 
Council  of  Public  Instruction^a  vacancy 
having  occurred  by  the  death  of  M.  Gue- 
ucau  dc  Mussv. 
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CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

FALSE    ANEURISMS    OF    THE 
BRACHIAL  ARTERY. 

By  Baron  Dcpuytren. 

From  Ihe  "  Levons  Orales,"  publishi-d  periodi- 
cally, uucler  tlie  Baron's  iDHpectiuo. 

Venesection  is  commonly  supposed  to 
be  so  simple  an  o]>eralion  as  not  to 
be  dcservina;  of  much  n<Jtice.  That  it 
is  so  considered  is  only  an  instance  of 
tlie  low  ojiinion  generally  entertained 
of  the  offices  of  minor  surgery.  Hence, 
however,  we  can  account  for  the  acci- 
dents wliich  have  so  repeatedly  occurred 
within  our  observation  during  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  years.  The  hosj)itals 
abound  with  the  higher  class  of  students 
(^/c'.«),  who  do  not  care  for  bleeding;  and 
those  are  followed  by  a  still  greater  num- 
ber of  pupils,  who  are  admitted  to  practise 
without  having  ever  performed  venesec- 
tion. How  often  may  we  see  in  the  clini- 
cal wa;ds  five  or  six  punctures  made  in 
the  skin  iK-fore  the  vein  is  opened!  It  is 
to  this  awkwardness  that  those  phlegmons 
are  to  be  attributed  which  ensue  in  those 
cases;  it  is  to  this  that  we  must  like- 
wise attribute  the  great  number  of  cases  of 
jihlebitis,  which  arc  latterly  so  common, 
and  were  formerlv  so  rare.  The  ill  state, 
or  unfitness,  of  tlic  instniment  employed, 
also  frequently  leads  to  serious  conse- 
quences. But  it  is  chiefly  to  inattention 
to  a  few  simple  principles  that  we  must 
trace  the  occurrence  of  those  arterioso- 
venoiis  aneurisms,  diffused  and  circum- 
scribed, to  which  we  have  had  so  often  to 
call  your  attention.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1831  I  shewed  you  two  persons 
who  had  been  operated  on  and  cured  of 
those  aneurisms;  and  we  shall  certainly 
have  occasion  to  shew  yim  some  more  in 
the  c(uirse  of  the  present  year.  I  can 
safely  say  that,  for  the  last  "fifteen  years, 
there*  has  scarcely  a  year  passed  by  with- 
out my  being  consulted  twice  at  least  about 
ca.scs  of  this  kind ;  and  if  other  surgeons 
be  similarly  consulted,  it  is  easy  to  infer 
the  fref|uency  of  such  accidents.  Yet  very 
siin])le  precautions  would  sene  to  prevent 
them: — I.  The  operation  ought  never  to 
be  performid  till  the  beating  of  the  artery 
is  previously  felt  ;  '2.  The  vein  should 
never  be  ojiened  in  front  of  this  artery  ; 
3.  Oilier  veins  should  be  preferred.  It  is 
true  that  the  latter  are  sometimes  diflicult 
to  be  found,  and  that  fre(iuently  thev  do 
not  yield  so  mii<Tli  blood  as  may  be  wished  ; 
but  the.'-e  inconvenieuces  are  trifling  com- 
pared \\itli  the  aeeideuts  to  which  we  at 
present  allude. 


It  has  long  been  usual  to  appropriate 
the  name  ofj'alie  aneurism  to  a  tumor  form- 
ed of  blood,  conliued  either  within  the  ar- 
terial sheath,  or  in  the  cellular  tissue 
which  surrounds  the  red-blooded  vessels. 
At  one  time  the  disorder  shews  itself  im- 
mediately after  a  wound ;  at  another  an 
interval  more  or  less  protracted  occurs  after 
the  infliction  of  tlie  wound.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  false  aneurism — the  primi- 
tive, or  diffused,  and  the  consecutive,  or 
circumscribed  —  diflferences  which  are 
founded  on  the  time  and  mode  of  the  effu- 
sion of  blood  from  the  arterial  vessel. 
There  are  still  other  distinctions  made  re- 
lative to  the  parts  which  constitute  the 
aneurismal  cyst ;  but  these  belong  to  the 
consecutive  kind.  Sometimes  the  walls 
of  the  sac  are  fonned  of  the  surrounding 
cellular  tissue.  The  lamella?  of  this  orga- 
nic element,  distended  by  the  blood,  which 
is  extra vasated  slowly, "or  drop  by  drojt, 
are  pressed  against  one  another,  and  fonn 
a  cavity  of  variable  magnitude,  opening 
into  the  wounded  artery  by  a  small  aper- 
ture. In  other  cases  the  arterial  sheath  is 
cicatrized  during  the  cmi)loyment  of  the 
compress,  while  the  li]js  of  the  wound  in 
the  interior  coats  are  still  apart,  or  con- 
nected but  with  an  imperfect  cicatrix. 
When  the  compress  is  removed,  the  lateral 
effort  of  the  blood  raises  up  the  filamen- 
tous sheath,  isolates  it  from  the  fibrous  tu- 
nic, and  disposes  it  into  the  form  of  a  cyst. 
In  still  otlier  instances,  the  lii)S  of  the 
wound  in  the  artery  arc  closed  by  a  mem- 
brane of  new  formation,  resulting  from  the 
exudation  of  albuminous  matter.  There 
are  cases  on  record  of  arterial  wounds, 
which,  after  having  bi?cn  for  a  time 
staunched  by  a  small  clot  sui)plying  the 
solution  of  continuity,  upon  this  clot  be- 
ing displaced  by  some  accident,  become 
aflieetcd  with  circumscribed  false  aneurism. 

We  have  seen  persons  liaving  sacciform 
false  aneurisms,  which  it  was  attempted  to 
cure  by  .Unci's  method — but  in  vain  ;  some 
of  them  were  operated  on  a  second  time  ; 
and  in  one  case  amputation  of  the  limb 
was  necessary. 

True  aneurisms  of  the  brachial  artery,  at 
the  bend  of  the  arm,  are  very  rare :  the 
case  reported  in  Pellctan's  t'linicjuc  is  i>ro- 
bably  the  only  well  authenticated  one  on' 
record.  As  for  the  two  cases  of  this  kind 
rcj)orted  by  Scarjia  as  occurring  to  Paletta 
and  Plajani,  they  are  not  suflieiently  ex- 
act;  and  the  same  may  l)e  said  of  tlnse 
givenbySaviard and  Hodgson.  Not  so, how- 
ever, with  /n^  aneurisms,  whether  primitive 
orconseeutive,  occupying  this  region  ;  these 
were,  in  fact,  the  only  aneurisms  which 
were  for  a  long  time  known,  (ialen,  Cel- 
sus,  .t',tius,  descrilK-  tiuin,  and  give  direc- 
tions for  llieir  treatnunt.  It  i^  rather  sur- 
prising  tliat  (>]>eratioiis  ..f  tliis  kind  should 
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have  been  practised  so  often,  without  dis- 
covering the  laws  of  the  general  circula- 
tion ;  indeed,  long  after  this  great  disco- 
very, much  ignorance  prevailed  as  to  the 
course  which  the  blood  took  on  the  appli- 
cation of  ligatures  to  the  arterial  trunks. 
Hcister  first  pointed  to  the  anastomoses. 
Before  his  time,  the  process  was  explained 
by  su])posing  a  second  brachial  artery. 
Sharp  asserted  this  opinion  as  a  matter  of 
fact ;  hut  soon  after  Molinelli,  in  the  Acta 
Bonon.,  and  Charles  White,  demonstrated 
with  sufficient  clearness  the  agents  in  the 
collateral  circulation.  Subsequently,  the 
injection  of  an  arm  in  which  the  brachial 
had  been  spontaneously  obliterated,  gave 
Pelletan  an  opjiortunity  of  displaying  the 
anastomotic  passages.  The  lapse  of  half 
a  century  has  given  rise  to  much  improve- 
ment in  this  part  of  science :  at  present 
every  thing  of  this  nature  is  foreseen,  and 
the  surgeon  knows  perfectly  what  will  take 
place. 

We  have  said  that  lesion  of  the  vessel  in 
phlebotomy  was  one  of  the  most  common 
causes  of  this  sort  of  aneurism.  The  oc- 
currence of  the  lesion  is  often  the  effect  of 
mistake.  There  are  persons  in  whom  the 
artery  lies  so  supei-ficially, — its  volume,  its 
colour  through  the  skin,  and  other  pecu- 
liarities, are  so  striking, — that  the  operator 
has  often  been  tempted  to  puncture  it,  un- 
til he  fortunately  recollected  the  caution 
required.  On  laying  his  finger  upon  the 
vessel,  the  pulsations  are  immediately  jier- 
ceived ;  the  vein  is  found  to  lie  more 
deei)ly  at  its  side.  Whenever  a  vein  is 
thus  situated — running  alongside  an  ar- 
tery— it  ought  to  be  treated  with  caution. 
MM.  Sanson  and  Begin,  in  their  excellent 
treatise  on  Mtdecme  Openitoire,  lay  it  down 
that  we  should  almost  never  bleed  where  the 
artery  passes  :  for  my  part,  I  should  say, 
we  ought  never  on  any  account  to  open  a  vein 
so  situated.  How  often  have  I  denounced 
the  practice  of  bleeding  over  the  brachial 
artery  !  I  have  constantly  inculcated  the 
propriety  of  choosing  any  vein  but  the  one 
which  is  there  placed.  Even  where  the 
fold  of  the  arm  affords  no  other  sufficiently 
eligible,  I  recommend  bleeding  in  the 
fore-ami,  or  even  the  hand. 

Lijury  of  the  brachial  artery  by  the  lan- 
cet may  occur  in  different  ways.  Some- 
times the  instrument  meets  the  artery  and 
vein  at  a  point  where  these  vessels  are  not  ex- 
actly in  j  uxta-position, and  there  is  presently 
an  effusion  of  blood.  Again,  they  form  a 
communication  by  the  wound,  and  an  arte- 
rioso-venous  aneurism  is  the  result,  or  a  vari- 
cose aneurism,  as  it  is  sometimes  called ; 
because  in  this  case  the  vein  is  dilated  by 
blood  from  the  artery.  This  kind  of  in- 
jur}' differs  essentially  from  the  others  that 
may  be  traced  to  the  same  cause. 

The  following  is  the  case  of  false  aneu- 


rism which  has  more  immediately  given 
rise  to  the  preceding  remarks.  We  have 
met  with  it  within  the  last  few  days  in  the 

consultation  publiqiie. 

Case  I. —  False  Consecutive  Aneurism  of  the 
Brachial  Artery,  fiom  Venesection. 

A  man,  aged  about  40,  of  a  good  consti- 
tution, was  bled  about  two  months  ago  by 
a  midwife,  who  pierced  both  the  vein  and 
brachial  artery.  The  blood  immediately 
spouted  out  with  violence,  and  it  was  of  a 
brightred  colour.  When  ajettakesplace  from 
a  vein,  it  seldom  exceeds  one  or  two  feet, 
rarely  three ;  but  when  an  artery  is  opened, 
the  jet  is  much  more  energetic  ;  we  some- 
times see  it  carried  to  the  distance  of  five 
or  six  feet,  often  reaching  the  ceiling  or 
the  opposite  wall.  The  mode  too  in  which 
the  fluid  issues  is  characteristic;  it  comes 
in  jerks,  not  in  the  regular  stream  that 
marks  the  venous  flow"  in  general.  It  may 
happen,  however,  that  this  peculiarity  of 
the  issue  depends  on  the  vein  being  placed 
immediately  over  the  artery ;  for,  in  this 
case,  the  movements  of  the  latter  may  be 
communicated  to  \he  vein,  and  at  first 
sight  it  may  seem  that  the  artery  is  open- 
ed. Several  years  ago  I  was  called  upon, 
in  great  haste,  by  a  distinguished  ]diysi- 
cian,  who  had  just  bled  a  patient.  .Seeing 
the  blood  come  out  in  jerks,  he  thought  the 
artery  was  touched;  but  I  presently  recog- 
nized the  mistake,  although  the  gentle- 
man, even  to  this  day,  is  persuaded  that 
the  artery  was  injured.  It  would  appear 
that,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the 
midwife  was  aware  of  the  mischief  she  had 
done,  for  she  emploj'cd  strong  compression 
on  the  part,  and  applied  a  veiy  tight  ban- 
dage. The  jiatient  felt  the  parts  benumb- 
ed, and  found  his  fore-arm  and  hand 
swollen,  owing  apparently  to  the  bandage ; 
he  also  perceived  the  existence  of  a  consi- 
derable ecchymosis,  caused  by  the  effusion 
into  the  cellular  tissue ;  but  there  was  no 
tumor  immediately  formed.  The  punc- 
ture in  the  artery  was  apparently  very  mi- 
nute, and  the  compression  must  have 
closed  it.  But  in  about  three  weeks  the 
aneurismal  tumor  made  its  appearance : 
at  first  it  was  very  small,  and  marked  by 
movements  of  dilatation  and  contraction, 
synchronously  with  the  pulse.  In  the 
course  of  four  weeks  it  was  about  the  size 
of  a  pigeon's  egg.  On  examining  it,  one 
half  was  found  prominent,  while  the  other 
was  buried  in  the  substance  of  the  arm. 

But  how  has  the  tumor  been  formed  i* 
When  an  arterv'  is  punctured,  as  by  a  lan- 
cet, the  margins  of  the  wound  may  be 
brought  into  contact  bj'  compression;  but 
as  soon  as  the  latter  ceases,  and  the  patient 
proceeds  to  use  the  limb,  the  efl'ort  of  the 
blood  throws  open  the  wound  again;  it  in- 
IJltrates,  and  pushes  before  it  the  iamcllje 
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of  the  cellular  tissue,  which  thicken  and 
form  a  pouth :  tlie  pouch  ijrows  apace, 
communicating  all  the  time  with  the  artery 
by  the  small  aperture.  'I'his  is  exactly 
what  happened  in  the  case  before  us  :  the 
bloodwasattirst  compressed, —then  it  made 
an  effort, — a  pouch  was  formed, — it  pre- 
sently grew  large,  and  all  the  characters  of 
aneurism  are  now  before  us.  If  you  notice 
the  tumor  with  attention,  fixing  the  eye 
steadily  on  a  j)articular  jwint,  you  will  oh- 
.serve  a  movement  of  dilatation  and  con- 
traction ;  and  if  you  lay  your  finger  on  its 
summit,  you  feel  it  alternately  raised  and 
lowered.  When  the  arm  is  bent,  the 
movements  are  very  visible  ;  but  when  the 
forearm  is  firmly  extended,  the  movements 
are  not  by  any  means  so  visible.  It  was 
thought  formerly  that  these  two  signs  in- 
fallibly proved  the  jtreseuce  of  aneurism  ; 
but  we  now  familiarly  know,  that  the  mere 
Ticinity  of  an  artery  is  often  suflieient  to 
give  rise  to  them, — and  still  more  so,  if  the 
tumor  be  situated  over  the  track  of  the 
vessel ;  so  that  suspension  of  the  move- 
ments on  the  occurrence  of  compression,  is 
not  a  positive  sign.  If  we  proceed  to  exa- 
mine the  paticnfc,  we  find  that  the  tumor  is 
pointed,  and  tliat  the  integument  at  the 
point  is  exceedingly  thin.  A  slight  inflam- 
mation in  this  place  would  give  reason  to 
fear  that  an  opening  might  ensue,  at- 
tended by  a  fatal  hemorrhage.  In  order, 
tlien,  to  j>revent  so  grievous  an  accident, 
we  must  adopt  some  i)rompt  and  efficacious 
method.  Comjjression  has  been  already 
tried  without  effect :  besides,  this  mode  of 
treatment  is  tedious,  and  may  lead  to  gan- 
grene ;  and  in  the  present  instance,  it  is 
inapplicable,  on  account  of  the  wasting  of 
the  integument.  Ligature  is  the  pro- 
ceeding that  remains  to  be  adopted.  Ts'ow, 
in  applying  the  ligature,  in  what  way  should 
■we  proceed"'  It  would  be  undoubtedly  the 
more  secure  ])lan  to  use  two  ligatures,  one 
above  and  the  other  below  the  wound, — 
because  in  this  way  we  avoid  the  commu- 
nications which  are  sometimes  formed 
when  Anel's  method  is  employed.  But 
this  operation  involves  several  serious  in- 
ct»nveniences.  In  fact,  when  we  have  sus- 
pended the  circulation  in  the  i)art  by  com- 
pression, we  have  then- to  cut  through  the 
integument  along  the  tumor,  t<t  o])en  the 
sac,  empty  it,  find  the  aperture  in  the  ar- 
tery, (wiiich  is  fre<iuentlv  no  easy  matter;) 
then  tie  the  artery,  without  including  the 
nerve,  which  is  ditilcuit  enough,  owing  to 
the  How  of  blood  from  all  i)arts.  Even 
supposing  the  oj)eration  achieved  as  sue 
c;e«sfully  as  possible,  the  extensive  wound 
in  the  integiioients  may  occasion  a  phleg 
mon.  Tlie  flow  of  blood,  I  have  said,  may 
much  embarrass  the  operator:  this  is  a 
point  of  so  much  importance  as  to  deserve 
a  few  moments  attention.     In  the  course 


of  any  operation,  we  are  almost  always 
sure  of  being  al)le  to  suspend  the  course  of 
the  arterial  blood  by  compression :  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case  in  regard  to  the  venous 
blood;  simply  for  this  reason:  in  the  for- 
mer case,  the  compression  acts  on  a  single 
vessel ;  in  the  latter,  it  should  act  on  a 
multitude  of  diflerent  branches  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  be  efllctual. 

Since,  then,  the api)lying a  ligature  to  both 
ends  of  the  artery,  although  more  certain, 
is  tedious  and  troublesome,  and  often  very 
diflicult,  we  may  with  reason  have  re- 
course to  the  method,  which  consists  in 
a|)j)lying  a  single  lisjaturc  above  the  tumor. 
This  method  is  much  less  troublesome  than 
the  other,  for  we  avoid  by  it  the  infiltra- 
tion of  blood,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
obstacles  just  alluded  to.  It  is  accordingly 
this  process  which  is  most  ccunmonly  em- 
ployed in  the  greater  number  of  cases:  yet 
we  should  not  omit  to  add,  that  when  it  is 
applied  to  arterial  parts  which  have  nu- 
merous anastomoses,  it  fails.  This  is  ]iar- 
ticularly  observed  to  be  the  case  in  aneu- 
risms of  the  primitive  carotid  and  its 
divisions :  the  ligature  placed  below  the 
tumor  ])utsa  stoj)  to  the  pulsations  in  it  at 
first,  but  they  soon  reappear;  and  the  same 
thing  may  occur  at  the  fold  of  the  arm. 

The  reason  why  wc  have  established  a 
distinction  between  simple  false  aneurisms 
and  those  of  the  arterit)so-vcnous  sort,  is, 
that  in  the  former,  the  method  (  f  .Anel  ar- 
rests the  pulsations,  while,  in  the  latter,  it 
has  not  the  same  effect. 

We  shall  now  briefly  describe  the  part 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  di-  order.  The  arm 
is  composed  of  several  layers,  in  the  follow- 
ing order:— first,  (proceeding  frm  without 
inwards),  wc  find  a  snniolh  envelope,  and 
then  a  fatty  cellular  layer,  pervaded  by  a 
great  number  of  lymphatic  vessels,  veins,  and 
superficial  nerves  :  a  third  layer,  common 
to  the  whole  contour  of  the  arm,  is  com- 
posed of  brachial  aponeuro.sis;  nn)rc  deej>- 
ly  there  are  three  sheaths,  the  outer  and 
upper  of  which,  as  well  as  the  posterior, 
belong  to  different  muscles  :  the  third,  the 
most  important  in  o.:r  present  ini|uirA',  is 
common  tothebiccps, placed  superficially — 
to  tile  coracobrachial  and  anterior  brachial, 
placed  beneath ;  while  between  them  is 
perceived  the  external  cutaneous  nerve, 
which  pierces  tlie  coraco.braehialis  above. 
.At  its  outer  and  inferior  side,  this  sheath 
contains  the  trunk  of  the  railial  nerve  and 
an  arterial  branch  :  at  its  inner  side,  along 
its  whole  length,  it  embraces  the  humeral 
artery,  with  its  two  attendant  veins,  along 
with  the  median  nerve,  the  relations  of 
which  to  these  vessels  are  of  the  highest 
imj)ortnnee:  above,  this  nerve  is  external; 
in  the  middle,  it  is  anterior;  and  below,  it 
is  internal.  Thus,  we  must  seek  the  artery 
above,  inside  the  median  nerve,  and  out- 
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side  the  cubital :  in  the  middle,  we  must 
avoid,  with  the  greatest  care,  to  touch  the 
median  nerve,  which  the  artery  crosses  in 
passing  one  time  in  front  and  another  time 
behind.  Below,  we  must  constantly  seek 
the  artery  outside  this  nerve,  the  cubital 
having  now  no  longer  any  relation  to  it. 
Lesion  or  ligature  of  this  nerve  would  entail 
a  numbness  or  palsy  of  the  liml).  The  in- 
ternal edge  of  the  biceps  is  also  a  good 
director  in  finding  the  brachial  artery  for 
ligature.  On  opening  the  sheath  of  the 
biceps,  towards  its  inner  part,  tlie  artery  is 
at  once  perceived  in  all  its  relations  to  the 
median  nerve. 

In  peribrming  the  operation,  the  patient 
was  put  in  a  horizontal  position  on  a  bed 
— the  arm  semiflexed ;  an  incision,  three 
inches  in  length,  was  made  towards  the 
lower  and  inner  part  of  the  arm ;  the  skin, 
cellular  substance,  and  the  aponeurotic 
layer,  were  successively  divided.  Upon 
reaching  the  sheath  of  the  vessel,  the  ope- 
rator opened  it  with  forceps  and  bistoury, 
but  not  above  two  or  three  lines.  He  then 
slid  beneath  the  artery  the  flexible  silver 
sound,  by  means  of  which  he  conveyed  the 
ligature.  On  moderately  tightening  the 
latter,  the  pulsations  ceased ;  but  returned 
again,  when  loosed  a  little.  Certain  now 
that  all  was  right  within  the  ligature,  he 
tied  it  definitively  with  two  simple  knots. 
The  patient  did  not  murmur  during  the 
operation,  which  was  an  assurance  that 
the  nerves  were  safe;  and  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  man  was  encouraged  by  being 
shown  an  individual  who  had  been  per- 
fectly cured  by  a  similar  operation. 

Case  II. — False  Aneurism — Compression  and 
the  Ligature  compared. 

A  hawker,  about  32  years  of  age,  of  a 
strong,  dry  constitution,  being  bled  for  vio- 
lent headache,  had  the  brachial  artery  opened 
along  with  the  vein  in  the  operation.  The 
surgeon  who  bled  him  perceived  the  acci- 
dent— the  bright  red  blood — the  jerks; 
yet  he  allowed  the  blood  to  flow  till  syncope 
appeared  to  approach.  He  then  attempted 
to  efl'ect  such  a  compression  as  would  pre- 
vent further  htemorrliage,  and  conjured  the 
patient  to  be  sure  the  force  was  kept  up, 
though  he  did  not  ac  juaint  the  man  with 
the  nature  of  what  had  happened.  The 
puncture  of  the  vein  cicatrized ;  and  the 
patient,  not  knowing  that  he  had  any  thing 
to  fear,  left  off"  the  compress:  a  tumor 
presently  made  its  appearance,  and  grew 
larger  and  larger  every  day. 

On  coming  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  tumor 
was  as  large  as  the  closed  hand,  with  all 
the  characters  of  its  aneurismal  nature. 
But  from  a  close  examination  of  the  symp- 
toms, it  was  inferred  that — 1st,  the  f)pen- 
ing  in  the  artery  was  not  large ;  2d,  that 
there  was  a  defect  of  parallelism  bclv.een 
this  o2)ening  and  that  of  the  aneurismal 


sac;  3d,  that  the  tumor  received  its  blood 
only  from  one  quarter;  and,  4th,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  blood  contained  witliiu 
the  sac  was  coagulated,  and  consequently 
that  a  well-managed  compression  would 
suffice  to  effect  the  cure.  Compres«i(m 
was  accordingly  employed,  and  assisted  by 
the  action  of  ice ;  but  as  there  was  not 
much  visible  benefit  derived  from  this 
method,  the  operation  was  agreed  on  at 
the  patient's  request.  It  was  perffirmed 
in  the  amphitheatre,  the  patient  sitting  in 
a  chair  facing  the  spectators,  and  the  pro- 
fessor placed  behind  the  arm  affected.  The 
several  steps  of  the  operation  were  like 
those  of  the  preceding  case;  but  the  ]»a- 
tient  having  fainted  when  the  ligature  was 
applied,  and  about  to  be  partially  tighten- 
ed, it  was  necessary  to  wait  till  he  rallied 
again,  lest  the  nerve  might  have  been  in- 
advertently included.  A  simple  dressing, 
with  cerate,  charpie,  compresses,  and  a 
general  bandage,  was  applied :  the  patient 
v,as  then  put  to  bed.  No  remarkable  acci- 
dent happened  in  the  after  treatment,  ex- 
cept the  occurrence  of  slight  erysipelas, 
which  was  presently  subdued.  On  the 
tenth  day  the  ligature  came  off",  and  there 
was  no  haemorrhage  whatever.  The  pouch 
was  opened ;  the  clots  were  removed ;  sup- 
puration took  place  ;  and  the  wound  dimi- 
nished daily.  In  about  two  months  the 
patient  went  out  perfectly  cured. 

It  may  probably  be  asked  whether  forced 
extension  of  the  arm,  kept  up  for  some 
time,  and  assisted  by  ice  and  compression, 
would  not  have  rendered  the  operation 
superfluous?  Continual  extension  would,  in 
the  first  place,  have  been  very  fatiguing  and 
painful :  it  might  produce  anchylosis — a 
most  serious  inconvenience.  Compressions 
with  ice  would  no  doubt  have  done  much 
good,  but  they  should  be  emjiloyed  for  a 
considerable  time ;  and  it  must  be  allowed 
that  they  would  not  be  unattended  by  dan- 
ger. It  is  worth  observing,  that  we  have 
no  instance  of  gangrene  supervening  in 
any  case  after  ligature  of  the  brachial 
artery,  unless  where  the  nerve  has  been 
tied.  The  most  common  accident  after 
this  sort  of  oj^eration  is  the  recurrence  of 
the  circulation  in  the  tumor :  when  this 
has  hap])ened,  it  is  necessary  to  tie  both 
ends  of  the  artery. 

Case  III. —  Vein  transfixed  and  Artery  punc- 
tured— Aneurism — Operation. 
A  young  man,  22  years  of  age,  a  pork- 
seller,  was  bled  by  a  medical  man  in  the 
median  basilic  vein.  The  operator  crossed 
the  vessel  from  side  to  side,  and  punctured 
the  artery:  bright  red  blood  issued  forth, 
and  spurted  to  a  great  distance.  Perceiv- 
ing the  mischief  that  was  done,  the  opera- 
tor, having  taken  the  requisite  quantity  of 
blood,  was  anxious  to  apply  a  steady  com- 
pression  on    the   wounded    jjoint.       The 
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haemorrhage  was  at  first  arrested,  but  it 
did  nut  fail  presently  to  begin  anew.  The 
patient  became  uneasy,  and  presented  him- 
self at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where  he  was  taken 
in.  In  nine  days  from  the  accident,  the 
tumor  had  attained  the  ma2;nitude  of  a 
nut :  it  was  soft  and  fluctuatinj^,  and  pre- 
sented pulsations  isochronous  with  those 
of  the  heart ;  and  there  were  movements  of 
expansion  and  contraction  observable  at 
the  fold  of  the  arm.  On  compressinc;;  the 
artery  above,  the  pulsations  ceased :  they, 
on  the  contrary-,  were  increased  when  com- 
pression was  made  below.  The  existence 
of  aneurism  was  thus  well  established. 
The  wound  in  the  rein  being  well,  there 
remained  nothing  to  shew  that  it  commu- 
nicated with  the  artery.  Ligature  being 
considered  the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  it 
wa.s  performed  next  day.  The  patient  was 
kept  iu  bed,  his  arm  in  a  state  of  supina- 
tion. An  incision,  two  inches  and  a  half 
ill  length,  was  made  above  the  fold  of  the 
arm,  and  along  the  course  of  the  brachial 
artery.  The  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue 
was  found  infiltrated  with  blood ;  the  fibro- 
cellular  sheath  surrounding  the  median 
nerve  and  the  brachial  artery  was  dense 
and  thick,  but  easily  lacerable ;  a  very 
large  vein,  which  i-an  across  the  incision, 
was  divided.  The  sheath  was  oi)ened,  and 
tlie  ligature  passed,  as  it  seemed,  between 
the  nerve  and  artery,  by  means  of  the 
canuletted  sound  and  needle  formed  sti- 
lettc.  Hut  the  patient  suflered  a  sharp 
}»ain  and  a  numbing  sensation  when  the 
liga'ure  was  tightened,  which  shewed  that 
the  nerve  was  not  free.  This  led  to  a  new 
starch,  and  a  readjustment  of  the  ligature. 
The  jiulsations  ceased  :  no  pain  was  felt 
on  its  being  tightened  the  second  time. 
Sticking  i»laister,  charj)ie,  and  bandage,  as 
before. 

No  accident  occurred  during  the  after 
treatment.  The  forearm  preserved  all  its 
tcmi)erature  and  natural  colour.  On  the 
tiiird  day  pulsations  began  to  be  ])crccived 
in  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  but  none 
in  the  tumor.  On  the  tenth  day  the  liga- 
ture came  oil',  and  the  wound  was  nearly 
entirely  healed:  one  angle  of  it  only  dis- 
charged a  little  healthy  pus.  On  the  nine- 
teenth day  the  patient  was  able  to  leave 
the  hosjiital,  i>erfcctly  cured. 

Here,  then,  was  another  successful  in 
stance  of  the  benefit  of  a  single  ligature  be- 
tween the  injury  aud  the  heart.  However, 
we  arc  not  alwa>s  so  fortunate  in  manag- 
ing so  tfLsily  this  dangerous  afl'ection  :  in 
a  great  number  of  cases  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  tie  both  cn<ls.  The  fdlowing 
case,  wliich  oec  urred  in  my  ])rivate  prac- 
tice, will  serve  for  an  example  : — 

C,\«R    W.-^Wound  nf  the  Radial   Artery — 
False  Aiieurixn —Tiio  Ligatures  applied. 
All  envoy   from  Mrasii,  who  arrived  not 


long  since  in  Paris,  while  mending  a  pen, 
and  cutting  the  nib  <»n  his  thuml>-nail, 
let  the  knife  slip  out  of  his  hand.  It  was 
thrown  upwards  several  feet,  and  then 
came  down  perpendicularly  on  the  anterior 
and  exterior  surface  of  his  left  arm,  as  it 
lay  on  the  desk.  The  blade  was  very 
sharp :  it  pierced  the  skin  and  subjacent 
parts,  and  opened  the  ladial  artery.  An 
abundant  haemorrhage  took  place.  A  sur- 
geon, who  was  immediately  called  in, 
recognized  the  injury.  Hoping  to  suc- 
ceed in  treating  it  by  compression  alone, 
he  methodically  applied  comjjresses  and 
a  ndler  from  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
to  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  His  appareil 
remained  undisturbed  for  several  days, 
and  there  was  no  ha?morrhage  during  the 
time.  When  it  was  at  length  removed, 
to  the  surprise  of  all  parties,  the  wound  in 
the  integuments  was  com i)letely  well;  but 
meantime  an  ancurismal  tumor  was  form- 
ed, whiili,  however,  it  was  hoped  to  keep 
down  by  ]>ersevering  in  the  bandaging 
system  ;  but  the  hope  was  vain— the  tumor 
grew  larger  every  day.  I  was  called  in, 
and  I  thought  it  right  to  propose  ligature  of 
the  artery,  to  which  the  patient  cimsented. 
It  was  done.  One  ligature  was  used,  and 
the  moment  it  was  applied  the  tumor 
cCiOsed  to  beat,  as  did  also  the  radial  and 
ulnar  arteries.  The  wound  was  dressed ; 
but  scarcely  was  the  dressing  finished, 
when  the  circulation  was  re-established  iu 
the  lower  jjarts  of  the  arteriis  just  men 
tioned,  and  the  tumor  began  to  i>uljate 
very  distinctly.  .Another  ligature  w  as  now 
api)licd  below  the  tumor,  when  the  pulsa- 
tions ceased  altogether.  In  about  a  fort- 
night the  ]iaticnt  was  quite  well  of  his 
double  operation. 

Case  Y.— Operation  with  a  iingle  Ligature 
uliere  there  icas  a  Ilamorrhagic  tendency— 
Ueinarhs. 

A  wine-dealer,  aged  1.5,  of  good  consti- 
tution, but  subject  to  ha'jnoptysis,  had 
himself  bled  by  his  medical  adviser.  The 
lancet  was  scarcely  witlidrawn  from  his 
arm,  when  the  blood  spouted  in  arched 
jets.  Strong  comi)ression  was  imme- 
diately tried,  but  without  success;  and  in 
the  course  of  a  month,  when  the  patient 
came  to  me,  he  had  at  the  bend  of  the  arm 
an  enormous  tumor.  Tiie  operation  was 
imperiously  re(iuircd,  and  it  was  practised 
at  once,  'fhe  moment  the  ligature  was 
applied,  the  pulsations  eea.sed  in  the  tu- 
mor; some  persons,  luiwever,  fancied  they 
perceived  feeble  pulsations  in  the  radial 
artery.  The  night  after  the  operation  the 
patient  had  a  \  iolent  attack  of  hivmojitysis, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  bleed  him 
twice.  Hy  the  way,  it  is  "not  rarely  oJ). 
.served  that,  after  the  ligature  of  a  large 
arterial  trunk,  syiuplmus  of  jdetliora  and 
h:i'nioriha:ry  are    present  ;  there  are  some- 
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times  palpitations,  uneasiness,  temporary 
defect  of  sight,  and  oppression  ;  sometimes 
epistaxis,  hEemoptysi^,  &c. ;  but  almost  al- 
ways in  these  cases,  one  or  more  bleeding's 
have  the  most  beneficial  effects.  In  this 
man  it  was  remarked  that  pulsations  were 
very  rapidly  perceptible  in  the  radial  ar- 
tery, in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  state 
of  the  capillaries  ;  in  the  tumor,  however, 
thcv  never  re  appeared.  This  circum- 
stance ought  probably  to  be  attributed  to 
the  existence  of  a  clot  between  the  artery 
and  the  tumor.  But  there  is  enough  in 
the  case  to  warn  us  to  be  prepared  for  the 
recurrence  of  pulsations  in  the  tumor, 
where  the  anastomoses  are  numerous,  and 
the  circulation  is  soon  restored  to  the  ves- 
sels in  which  it  had  ceased.  The  patient 
in  the  present  case  was  happily  not  in  the 
predicament  alluded  to ;  he  got  well  ra- 
pidly, and  left  the  hospital  about  four 
weeks  after  the  operation. 

I  shall  conclude  with  an  observation  to 
which  I  attach  some  imjiortance — namely, 
that  ligature  of  the  arteries,  when  it  is  ef- 
fected alrove  their  lesion,  is  almost  always 
successful  when  that  lesion  is  recent,  and 
when  the  margins  of  the  opening  in  the 
vessel  are  fresh,  and  disposed  to  unite;  but 
that  this  operation  presents  far  fewer 
chances  of  success  when  the  lesion  is  old, 
and  the  margins  cicatrized  and  incapable 
of  adhesive  inflammation.  Ligature  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  artery  suffices  in  the 
former  case,  whether  the  centre  of  efl'usion 
be  in  communication  with  the  external  air 
or  not ;  but  nothing  less  than  ligature  of 
both  ends  will  be  sufficient  in  the  latter. 
There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  unless 
where  the  artery  which  is  injured  lies  at 
the  very  extremity  of  a  limb ;  its  nume- 
rous and  varied  communications  then  ren- 
der ligature  of  both  ends  indispensible. 
And  the  theory  which  this  rule  compre- 
hends, seems  to  me  to  explain  certain  facts 
which  have  hitherto  appeared  difficult  to 
be  accounted  for. 

A  DETERMINED  IMPOSTOR. 

In  the  course  of  last  summer  M.  Dupuy- 
tren  was  called  upon  to  examine  a  person 
who  stated  that  he  had  been  set  upon  by 
assassins,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  :  but 
he  turned  out  to  be  an  impostor;  and  M. 
Dupuytren,  in  making  some  remarks  on 
his  case,  related  the  following  anecdote  : — 
One  evening  as  Napoleon  was  walking 
in  the  park  of  Saint  Cloud,  a  young  man 
rushed  precipitately  out  of  one  of  the 
thickets  which  terminate  the  principal 
avenue,  and  cried  "  Thieves  !  murderers  ! 
Save  the  First  Consul !"  He  fell  sense- 
less near  the  group  that  surrounded  Bona- 
parte ;  and  two  wounds  were  found  upon 
his  person,  which  bled  copiously.  When 
he  revived,  he  mentioned  that  he  was  a 


student ;  he  had  been  walking  in  the  park, 
he  said,  when  he  happened  to  light  upon 
some  conspirators  who  were  in  ambush 
awaiting  the  moment  to  assassinate  the 
First  Consul :  he  broke  in  upon  their  re- 
treat, and  thus  became  the  victim  of  his 
loyalty.  The  gates  of  the  park  were  closed 
in  a  moment ;  search  was  made  in  all 
quarters  for  the  assassins,  but  in  vain. 
The  young  man  persisted  in  his  story ;  he 
was  examined  and  cross-examined  without 
deviating  in  the  least  in  any  of  his  details. 
It  was  about  fifteen  years  after,  that  he 
confessed  he  inflicted  the  wounds  on  him- 
self.— Annates  d'Hygiine. 
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The  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  and  Che- 
mical Science.  No.  13.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
sewed. 

Observations  on  the  Ulcerative  Process, 
and  its  Treatment,  particularly  when  af- 
fecting the  Leg.  ByW.  Eccles.  12mo. 
3s.  6d.  boards. 

WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  OF  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortality,  Feb.  25,  1834. 


Abscess 

1 

Heart,  diseased    . 

3 

Age  -AwA  Debility  . 

54 

Hoopin^-Cough    . 

15 

Ajioplexy 

9 

Inflammation 

35 

Asthma 

22 

Bo«els&  Stomach 

3 

Cancer 

2 

Brain 

4 

ChililUirth     . 

6 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

15 

Consumption 

60 

Insanity        .         • 

4 

Constipation  of  the 

Liver,  diseased 

8 

Bowels 

2 

Measles 

9 

Convulsions 

34 

Mortification 

2 

Croup    . 

■A 

Paralysis 

5 

Dentition  or  Teetliiu 

Sl2 

Small-Pox     . 

3 

Dropsy 

"17 

Spasms 

4 

Dropsy  on  the  Brain 

7 

Stone  and  Gravel 

1 

Dropsy  on  the  Chest 

3 

Venereal 

1 

Fever 

11 

Unknown  Causes 

114 

Fever,  Scarlet 

8 

Gout      . 

1 

Stillborn 

31 

Increase  of  Buria 

Is,  a 

s  compared  with  >    q^- 

the  preceding 

wee 

k      .      .      .  s 
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NOTICES. 

We  are  requested  by  Mr.  Grantham,  of 
Crayford,  to  thank  Dr.  Dunsford  for  his 
politeness  towards  him.  We  think  our 
readers  probably  understand  Mr.  G.'s  views 
on  fractured  patella  sufficiently  well  from 
his  communications  already  published.  _ 

S.  Y.  would  have  us  do  what  we  thiiik 
rather  an  unreasonable  thing— to  print 
his  letter,  containing  assertions,  without 
proofs,  against  a  gentleman  whose  dis- 
coveries are  before  the  world,  and  open 
to  all  free  and  fair  discussion.  If,  how- 
ever, S.  Y.  will  write  us  a  letter,  bearing 
his  real  signature,  we  shall  publish  it, 
even  though  it  contain  only  his  opinions. 

W.Wii-soN,  Printer,  57,  Skiimer-Street,  London. 
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LECTURES 

ON   THE 

THEORY   AND    PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Hospital, 

By  Francis  II.  Ramsbotuam,  31. D. 

Lectiue  XXII. 
LABOUR. 

NATURAL     LABOIR. 

We  resume  to-day  the  subject  of  iwlural 
labour, 

Ueciipiiuliiiion. — We  learned  at  the  last 
lecture  that  all  labours  might  be  conve- 
niently divided  into  tiiree  stages ;  that  the 
first  terminated  with  the  dilatation  of  the 
OS  uteri,  and  the  rujilurc  of  the  membranes ; 
the  second  with  the  birth  of  the  foetus; 
and  the  third  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
placenta.  We  learned  that  the  first  stage 
is  generally  the  longest,  the  most  tedious, 
and  the  most  distressing  to  the  patient ; 
that  the  ]iains  in  the  first  instance  are 
sliort,  occur  at  long  intervals,  and  are 
slight  in  intensity;  and  tliat  they  natu- 
rally increase,  both  in  power  and  fre- 
quency, as  the  labour  advances.  We 
leanied  it  was  desirable  that  the  mem- 
branes should  be  allowed  to  ru))ture  of 
their  own  accord,  and  that  tiicy  should  be 
preserved  entire,  if  ])ossiblc,  until  they  had 
performed  the  whole  of  their  oflice, — that 
of  dilating  the  os  uteri,  the  vagina,  and 
the  external  parts. 

We  aKo  Icanied,  that  the  head  presents 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  that  the 
vertex  isusuallytiic  most  depending  part; — 
that  liierc  is  a  great  variety  of  positions  in 
which  the  cranium  might  oft'tr  at  the  brim, 
n>*,  fur  instance,  with  the  face  to  tiie  right 
or  left  ilium; — to  the  right  or  left  sacro- iliac 

3;]7. — XII  (. 


synchondrosis; — to  the  right  or  the  left 
groin ; — looking  directly  back  towards  the 
spinal  column,  or  forwards  to  the  symi)hy- 
sis  pubis. 


«^il 


The  figures  indicate  the  direction  of  the  face  in 
the  different  positions  of  the  head,  described  in 
the  last  lecture. 

I  also  mentioned,  that  it  was  wisely  or 
dered  by  nature,  both  that  the  vertex 
should  be  the  presenting  jiart,  and  also 
that  the  face  should  be  inclined  back- 
wards; because  the  head  will  pass  through 
a  much  smaller  aperture,  i£  tlie  vertex  be 
])lacLd  downwards,  than  if  any  other  ])art 
oiler  itself; — it  is  also  better  adapted  to 
the  passage  through  which  it  lias  to  tra 
verse,  and  altogether  occupies  less  sjiace, 
when  the  face  is  directed  backwards,  than 
when  it  turns  forwards. 

I'heiwmena  uhsened  during  the  second  stage. 
— >V|)en  the  moutli  of  the  womb  is  entirely 
dilated  —  whether  that  occuriince  have 
taken  place  previously  to,  fir  after  the  rup- 
ture of  the  meml)ranes — it  becomes  as  it 
were  obliterated;  the  vaginal  and  uterine' 
cavities  form  one  e<uitiinious  canal,  antl 
the  division  between  them  is  not  easily  (lis- 
eernil)le  until  after  the  cJiild's  exiuilsioii. 
'J"he  discharge  of  the  lii|nor  amiiii  is  usu 
ally  followed  by  a  resj<itc  from  jiain,  of 
longer  duration  than  had  l)icn  experienced 
for  some   time  before;  but  when  the  ute 
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rine  contractions  return,  they  are  mostly 
increased,  both  in  length  and  strength; 
they  are  more  forcing,  and  are  attended 
with  bearing-down  eflorts  of  greater  or  less 
violence.  Under  these  expulsive  throes, 
the  pulse,  which  was  quicker  than  ordinary 
during  the  first  stage,  becomes  even  more 
accelerated;  there  is  increased  heat  of  skin ; 
and  soon  a  copious  perspiration  breaks 
out;  the  mouth  often  becomes  parched; 
the  breath  is  held  in ;  and  those  voluntary 
muscles,  whose  action  assists  the  uterus, 
are  called  powerfully  into  requisition,  to , 
aid  the  uterine  energies.  The  patient 
tightly  grasps  whatever  can  give  her  steadi- 
ness and  support,  places  her  feet  against 
some  unyielding  point,  suspends  her  respi- 
ration, and  strains  with  all  her  might. 
Although  the  pains  during  the  progress  of 
the  second  stage  are  stronger  than  in  the 
first,  still  the  intermissions  are  more  de- 
cided, and  the  intervals  of  ease  longer; 
they  are  endured  with  more  composure 
and  fortitude ;  and  the  woman  usually 
slumbers  between  each  paroxysm,  even  al- 
though she  had  been  unable  to  sleep  earlier 
in  the  process,  in  consequence  of  her  irri- 
tability or  anxiety.  This  inclination  to 
dose  should  be  indulged,  as  it  both  keeps 
the  mind  in  a  quiet  and  calm  state,  re- 
freshes the  spirits,  and  restores  the  bodily 
powers.  At  other  times,  from  the  moment 
the  liquor  amnii  is  evacuated,  the  efforts  of 
the  uterus  become  redoubled,  as  though 
some  fresh  excitement  "was  applied.  This, 
indeed,  may  probably  arise  from  the  os 
uteri  being  irritated  more  by  the  bony 
head  than  by  the  soft  cushion  previouslj^ 
inteqiosed  between  itself  and  the  present- 
ing part. 

After  the  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii,  the 
fcetal  body  is  more  or  less  compressed,  in 
proportion  to  the  uterine  exertions,  and  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  passages.  It  is 
therefore  folded  into  lesser  space,  and  the 
chin  is  directed  more  forcibly  against  the 
chest,  so  that  the  neck  is  bent  more  into 
a  curve. 

Progression  and  recession  of  the  head. — I  have 
before  mentioned,  that  the  membranous 
bag,  while  entire,  is  tense,  and  protruded 
during  each  pain ;  that  it  becomes  lax, 
and  the  water  recedes,  when  the  pain  goes 
off.  The  same  thing  also  happens  with 
regard  to  the  head,  so  far  as  protrusion 
and  retrocession  are  concerned.  Even  after 
«the  membranes  are  broken,  we  find  that 
the  head,  with  each  pain,  is  forced  a  little 
downwards;  and  in  the  absence  of  pain 
retreats  sometimes  to  a  considerable  extent. 
This  is  particularly  remarkable  when  the 
head  is  passing  through  the  outlet  of  the 
pelvis.  We  shall  very  frequentlj'  perceive, 
especially  in  first  labours,  that  it  is  almost 
entirely  expelled  when  the  pain  is  urgent; 
but  v.iicn  remission  occurs,  it  again  re- 


cedes, and  is  perfectly  withdi'awn  within 
the  parts ;  and  to  such  an  extent  has  this 
been  observed,  as  to  have  given  those  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  process  an  idea 
that  the  uterus  had  ruptured,  and  that  the 
child's  I)ody  had  jiassed  partly  into  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Here,  again,  we  cannot 
help  remarking  the  beauty  of  nature's 
ordinances :  it  is  impossible,  indeed,  to 
contemplate  a  single  provision, even  of  the 
minutest  character,  adapted  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  gestation  and  labour,  without  being 
fervidly  and  awfully  impressed  with  the 
extent  of  that  wisdom,  power,  and  beni- 
ficence,  which  established  the  laws,  and 
controls  their  operations. 

The  advantage  of  this  retrocession  con- 
sists in  the  removal,  for  a  time,  of  that  dis- 
tending pressure  which  obtains  when  the 
head  is  propelled  downwards.  If  there 
^^■ere  to  be  a  constant  urging  forward, 
without  the  least  relief  to  the  parts, 
throughout  the  progress  of  the  labour, — 
even  under  the  most  common  natural 
ca'^e,  in  which  not  more  than  the  usual 
time  was  consumed, — the  soft  structures 
must  suffer  very  considerable  injury  ;  the 
vessels  must  be  more  or  less  strangulated ; 
the  circulation  would  be  suspended  or  im- 
peded; inflammation  would  almost  be  a 
necessary  consequence ;  and  gangrene 
would  generally  follow.  We  are  there- 
fore to  hail  this  recession  of  the  head  in 
its  progress  through  the  pelvis  as  a  fortu- 
nate occurrence  for  the  woman ;  since  it  re- 
lieves her  from  present  pain  and  future 
danger.  It  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  a  good 
sign, inasmuch  as  it  proves  that  the  cavity, 
of  the  pelvis  is  tolerably  cai^acious. 

Turning  of  the  head. — When  the  head,  then, 
has  entered  so  low  into  the  pelvis  that  the 
forehead  and  oecipiit  impinge  respectively 
on  the  internal  surface  of  the  tuberosities 
of  each  ischium, — inasmuch  as  the  long 
diameter  of  the  head,  while  in  this  situ- 
ation, is  opposed  to  the  short  diameter 
of  the  pelvic  outlet,  and  exceeds  that 
diameter  by  half  an  inch,— it  is  impossi- 
ble for  it  to  escape  in  that  direction.  A 
change  is  consequently  effected  :  the  face 
is  thrown  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum, 
and  the  occiput  under  the  arch  of  the 
pubes.  And  I  must  again  insist  that  this 
turn  is  not  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
fant, but  entirely  mechanical,  and  depends 
on  the  resistance  met  with  by  the  head  in 
its  progress  through  the  passages ;  the 
inner  surface  of  the  ischial  bones, — which 
somewhat  approach  each  other  as  they 
descend,— and  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
same  bones  affording  an  inclined  plane, 
along  which  the  head  may  be  directed ;  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum  offering  an  unoccu- 
pied cavity  into  which  the  face  may  be  re- 
ceived; and  the  arch  of  the  pubcs  an  aper- 
ture, through  which  the  occiput  may,  w  ith- 
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out  much  difficulty,  insinuate  itself.  The 
moist  state  of  Uic  va^rina,  also,  lubricaled 
by  its  own  mueus, by  the  cfclatinous  secre- 
tion poured  out  from  the  plands  of  the  os 
uteri,  and  by  the  liquor  amnii  but  recently 
discharged,  tends  in  no  small  decree  to 
further  the  natural  inclination  of  the  head, 
and  facilitate  its  turn.  Some  practitioners, 
indeed — anioni?  whom  I  may  mention  my 
esteemed  friend  Dr.  Thatcher — suppo  cthat 
the  muscles  situated  within  the  pelvis  — 
the  pyriformesjthe  obturatorcs  intemi.and 
the  coxvffci,  tend  in  no  inconsiderable  de- 
gree to  give  the  head  its  proper  inclination. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  chant^c  in 
situation  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
more  simple  application  of  mechanical 
principles. 

It  nmst  be  home  in  mind,  that  this 
alteration  in  position  d()es  not  commence 
until  the  head  is  fully  lodged  within  the 
pelvic  cavity. 

Compression  of  the  head. — We  also  remark, 
— esi)ecially  in  first  labours,  or  any  case 
where  there  is  much  resistance, — that  the 
head,  from  pressure,  assumes  somewhat  of 
a  conical  figure,  the  bones  of  the  cranium 
overlapping  each  other,  so  as  to  diminish 
the  lateral  diameter.  In  consequence  of 
this  decrea.se  in  volume,  the  scalp  be- 
comes corrugated,  puckered  at  the  vertex 
into  three  or  four  foULs,  very  evident  to  the 
touch,  and  observable,  cateris  paribus,  in  the 
same  degree  as  the  head  is  compressed. 
Pressure  to  such  an  extent  is  seldom  in- 
jurious. After  a  time,  however,  when  the 
bead  has  remained  long  within  the  pchis, 
and  especially  if  it  be  impacted,  this  cor- 
rugated feeling  of  the  scalp  disapjjcars ; 
and  instead  of  it,  we  observe  a  .soft  luiffy 
tumor  in  the  same  situation,  to  which  I 
shall  hereafter  have  to  call  your  attention 
m()re  jjarticularly. 

While  the  head  thus  continues  in  the 
pelvis,  both  before  and  after  its  turn  is 
efltcted, — being  compressed  by  the  pelvic 
bones,  and  reciprocally  exerting  equivalent 
pressure  on  the  soft  structures  within  the 
cavity,— another  most  distressing  symptom 
arises,  bringing  with  it  great  increa.se  of 
suffering,  but  not  generally  interfering 
with  uterine  action,  or  retarding  the  pro- 
gress of  the  labour; — I  mean  cramp,  of  the 
most  violent  character,  aflecting  the  calf 
and  sole  of  the  foot.  This  is  consetjucnt 
on  the  compression  to  which  the  great 
sciatic  nerve  is  exjjosed  at  this  stage  of  the 
process;  and  is  so  jiainful  that  the  patient 
cannot  restrain  her  screams. 

Eiit  of  the  head.  —  The  vertex,  then, 
of  all  the  cranial  surface,  first  appears 
externally,  being  protruded  with  each 
pain,  and  rece<ling  when  the  pain  goes 
off;  so  that  in  the  interval  the  hiail  is 
again  received  entirely  within  the  pelvis. 
Another  pain  causes  a  farther  protrusion 


of  the  head :  the  labia  now  become  opened  ; 
the  anus  dilated  ;  the  perineum  distended, 
heated,  and  very  much  thinned ;  so  that 
it  feels  almost  like  wet  vellum.  In  this 
plate  of  Smellic's,  you  observe  the  ex- 
tended perineum  well  displayed  :  and  you 
see  that  the  inner  membrane  of  the  rectum 
is  in  some  degree  exposed  to  the  hand  when 
applied  to  the  perineal  tumor.  This  expo- 
sure is  not  injurious:  no  harm  arises  fnun 
it ;  and  sometimes  the  dilatation  occurs 
to  a  greater  extent  than  is  represented 
even  here. 

In  this  way,  retreating  when  the  pain 
goes  off,  and  advancing  when  it  returns, 
the  face  sweeps  along  the  sacrum,  coccyx, 
and  perineum  ;  the  chin  slowly  recedes 
from  the  chest ;  the  occiput  turns  up  un- 
der the  arch  of  the  pubes ;  the  perineum 
slips  back  over  the  partially  extruded  face; 
and  the  head  is  by  degrees  expelled.  Dur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  head  externally,  the 
pains  are  even  more  forcing  than  have  yet 
been  experienced  :  the  woman  bears  down 
more  strongly,  makes  a  greater  effort,  and 
calls  forth  the  utmost  ])ower  of  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles  and  diajjhragm,  to  aid  the  ute- 
rinecontractions.  It  appears  as  if  all  the  vital 
energies  were  directed  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  nature  has  in  view  : 
most  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  jjartici- 
pate  in  the  general  struggle  ;  a  violent 
trembling,  which  it  is  imjiossible  to  con- 
trol, frequently  pervades  the  whole  frame; 
and  at  the  moment  the  head  anerges,  a 
piercing  shriek  will  mostly  escape  the 
patient,  as  though  involuntarily.  When 
the  head  is  on  the  point  of  jiassing,  the 
contents  of  the  rectum  are  usually  squeezed 
out;  and  on  its  entire  protrusion,  the  peri- 
neum, again,  from  its  own  ela,stieity,  re- 
covers its  former  size  and  appearance;  it 
is  collected  round  the  tieck  of  the  child, — 
the  Woman  is  comj)letcly  relieved  friun  the 
distending  force,  and  consequently  from 
the  agony  she  endured.  She  will  now 
generally  express  some  strong  sentiment 
of  gratitudi'  and  joy ;  or  perhaps  her  feel- 
ings will  only  hud  utterance  in  tears. 

I'ndcr  all  states  of  the  system,  the  sud- 
den removal  of  intense  ])ain  brings  with  it 
a  sensation  of  positive  i)leasure;  and  in  no 
ca.se  is  the  instantaneous  transition  from 
extreme  misery  to  actual  joy  more  con- 
spiciunis  tlian  immediately  on  the  delivery 
of  the  head,  especially  if  it  beafirbtbirlh;— 
to  which,  indeed,  the  jtreeeding  remarks 
are  more  particularly  applicable.  \  longer 
interval  of  ease  follows  the  ex]iulsio.i  of 
the  head  than  had  occurred  since  the  peri- 
neum first  began  to  be  extended.  In  a 
very  few  minutes,  however,  action  is  again 
established,  for  the  purpose  of  com]tletin^ 
the  delivery. 

Hiit  of  the  body  of  the  child. — You  will  ob- 
serve, that  after  tlie  l>tad  luus  effected  its 
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turn,  with  the  face  into  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum,  and  is  passinsf  through  the  outlet 
of  the  pelvis,  with  its  long  diameter  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  long  diameter  of  the 
inferior  aperture, — namely,  from  the  fore 
to  the  back  part, — the  shoulders  are  at  the 
same  moment  entering  the  cavity,  and 
passing  through  the  brim,  with  their  long 
diameter  in  the  same  direction  as  the  long 
diameter  of  the  superior  aperture,  which  is 
from  side  to  side;  so  that  the  child  is  here 
adapted,  both  as  it  regards  its  head  and  its 
shoulders,  to  the  pelvis,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  its  transit  the  most  easily.  After 
the  head  is  born,  however,  when  the 
shoulders  have  come  down  to  press  upon 
the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  their  long  diameter 
is  opposed  to  the  long  diameter  of  the  out- 
let, and  they  seldom  can  make  their  exit 
in  this  situation,  unless  the  child  be  <;mall 
or  ill-forraed  :  but  most  usually  they  also 
effect  a  turn,  similar  to  the  turn  already 
described  by  the  head ;  one  of  them  being 
directed  into  the  cavity  of  the  sacrum,  and 
the  other  insinuating  itself  imder  the  arch 
of  the  pubes.  Tlirough  the  outlet  of  the 
pelvis,  then,  the  child  is  expelled  sideways, 
one  shoulder  and  arm  distending  the  peri- 
neum, and  the  other  offering  itself  ante- 
riorly. One  pain  may  be  sufficient  to 
effect  this  turn  and  expel  the  shoulders; 
or  two  or  three  may  be  required.  When, 
however,  the  foetal  body  is  so  far  protruded 
that  the  parts  are  again  distended,  the 
patient  again  experiences  pain;  not  such 
violent  agony,  certainly,  as  when  the  bead 
was  being  expelled,  but  the  same  feeding 
of  forcible  distention ; — the  same  sensation 
as  if  the  parts  were  being  rent.  A  short 
time  only  elapses  before  the  uterus  again 
acts,  to  expel  the  breech  ;  the  child  in  the 
interval  remaining  half  born,  the  perineum 
somewhat  on  the  stretch.  As  the  breech 
takes  up  less  room  than  either  the  head  or 
shoulders,  it  is  usually  extruded  with  slight 
exertion ;  the  legs  and  feet  either  pass 
directly,  or  remain  a  minute  or  two  in  the 
vagina,  and  are  ultimately  expelled  by  the 
vaginal  fibres :  the  birth  of  the  child  is 
then  perfected,  and  the  second  stage  of 
the  labour  brought  to  a  close. 

Varieties  in  the  time  occupied  6y  the  passage 
of  the  child. — The  time  occupied  by  the 
passage  of  the  child,  after  the  rupture  of 
the  membranes,  is  as  uncertain  as  the  pe- 
riod required  for  the  dilatation  of  the  os 
uteri  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  first 
stage.  Sometimes  the  same  pain  under 
which  the  membranes  burst,  expels  the 
head,  and  perhaps  the  body  also ;  at  others, 
very  many  hours  of  wearying  suil'ering  are 
sustained  before  the  head  emerges ;  and  the 
same  uncertainty  with  regard  to  time  ap- 
plies— but  in  a  very  limited  degree — to 
the  passage  of  the  shoulders  after  the  head 
is  born :  sometimes  scarce  a  moment  inter- 


venes, sometimes  a  considei'able  space ; 
but  usually  the  child  is  entirely  expelled 
within  five  minutes  after  the  head  has 
passed. 

Symptnms  of  a  speedy  termination  to  the  Iw 
bonr. — The  symptoms  of  a  speedy  termi- 
nation to  the  labour  are,  that  from  the 
beginning  we  should  find  the  os  uteri  lax, 
soft,  thick,  moist,  cool,  and  not  tender ; 
that  we  should  find  the  vagina  also  soft, 
moist,  relaxed,  and  cool,  and  the  perineum 
easily  distensible ;  the  pelvis  well  formed ; 
the  head  directed  with  the  face  latei-ally,  or 
looking  diagonally  back«  ards,  with  the  ver- 
tex downwards.  With  such  indications, 
if  the  woman  be  in  good  health,  and  tlie 
pains  pretty  active,  we  may  expect  a  speedy 
termination  to  the  case. 

Symptoms  of  a  tedious  labour. — The  symp- 
toms of  a  tedious  labour  are  exactly  the 
contrary  of  those  I  have  just  mentioned  : 
— that  we  should  find  the  os  uteri  thin, 
hard,  unyielding,  dry,  and  tender,  and 
feeling  round  tlie  presenting  part  of  the 
head  as  if  a  cord  were  tightly  encircling  it ; 
that  the  vagina  and  perineum  should  be 
dry,  hot,  narrow,  and  constricted ;  that  the 
head  should  be  wrongly  placed ;  the  pelvis 
small ;  or  the  uterine  action  feeble :  any 
of  these  features  displaying  themselves, 
will  indicate  the  probability  of  a  protract- 
ed struggle. 

In  general  we  shall  find  that  when  the 
OS  uteri  has  been  rigid,  and  dilates  with 
dilficulty,  the  perineum  and  vagina  are 
also  rigid,  and  the  labour  is  therefoi'e  tedi- 
ous from  the  commencement  to  the  close : 
but  this  is  not  by  any  means  an  universal 
remark ;  for  sometimes  the  perineum  will 
give  way  very  easily  after  the  os  uteri  has 
o])ened  with  great  difficulty;  and  in  other 
cases  the  vagina  and  perineum  will  be  very 
rigid,  when  the  os  uteri  has  dilated  tolera- 
bly easily.  It  may  be  set  down  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  that  the  vagina  and  perineum 
dilate  with  the  most  difficulty  in  first  la- 
bours :  and  this  observation  is  more  univer- 
sally aj)plicable  to  these  organs  than  to  the 
OS  uteri.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this 
circumstance,  except  on  the  principle, 
which  I  before  quoted  from  Denman— that 
parts  which  have  once  taken  upon  them- 
selves an  action,  or  undergone  a  change, 
are  more  disposed  to  undergo  the  same 
change  and  take  upon  themselves  the  same 
action  ujjon  future  occasions;  or  as  the 
same  intelligent  and  judicious  writer,  not 
quite  so  philosophically,  remarks,  when 
speaking  of  the  little  disposition  the  va- 
gina and  perineum  shew  to  relax,  in  most 
first  labours, — "  that  this  inaptitude  arises 
not  from  rigidity  only,  but,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  from  ignorance 
how  to  dilate."  We  very  seldom  find  the 
vagina  or  perineum  more  rigid  in  subse- 
quent labours  than  in  the  first,  unless  that 
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rigidity  is  the  conscquciife  of  a  cic-atrix 
l>i<idiicttl  by  slouirhin,!?.  It  is  possible  that 
after  a  first  labour  inflaumiation  of  the  va- 
ijiiia  may  oeeur,  \\liieli  may  terminate  in 
shiugli  ;  that  shmgh  « ill  sejjarate,  the  ul- 
cer will  heal,  a  pnekering  will  take  i)laee, 
and  a  eieatrix  will  be  left ;  by  which  pro- 
cesses the  capacity  of  the  canal  is  much 
diminished,  and  its  dilatability  inii>aired: 
but  this  is  an  accidental  occurrence,  and 
must  be  reserved  for  future  consideration. 

THIKI)    STAGE. 

'I'he  second  stage,  then,  is  terminated  on 
the  birth  of  the  child,  and  the  third  stage 
consists  in  a  continuation  of  the  same 
cBorts  for  the  cxjjulsion  of  the  j)Iaccnta. 

I'urieties  lit  the  time  occiijued  in  the  exjiuhinii 
of  the  pluceiila.  —  This  stage  also  \  aries 
much  in  respect  to  time:  if  the  uterus  be 
vigorous  and  active,  the  placenta  is  gene- 
rally expelled  quickly  J  but  if  uterine  ac- 
tion had  been  feeble  during  the  farmer 
stages  of  the  process  (particularly  if  the 
laijour  had  l)cen  lingering,  or  the  child  had 
l)een  extracted  l)y  mechanical  means),  a 
comparatively  long  period  usually  elapses 
bef(tre  the  jdacenta  passes.  In  some  in- 
stances, indeed,  the  uterus  does  not  act  to 
expel  it  at  all,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
hand  is  recjuired  for  its  removal.  I  have 
sometimes  known  the  jjlacenta  thrown  out 
of  the  vagina  l)y  the  same  jiain  that  ex- 
jiclled  the  child.  More  frequently,  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes,  ela]isc  before  the 
placenta  is  expelled  frt)m  the  uterine  ca- 
vity into  the  vagina,  and  even  then  it  may 
lie  in  that  cavity  for  hours  i)efore  it  i>asses 
externally.  Those  contractions  by  which 
the  ex])ulsion  of  the  i)lacenta  from  the 
uterus  is  effected,  are  also  attended  with 
suffering;  not,  indeed,  nearly  approaching 
the  violence  of  the  pains  under  which 
the  foetus  was  expelled,  but  more  like  the 
uneasy  sensations  experienced  during  the 
commencement  of  the  first  stage  :  they  are 
referred  jirineiiially  to  the  loins  and  upper 
region  of  the  sacrum,  and  are  scarcely 
complained  of.  It  is  seldom  that  one  pain 
expels  this  mass  even  out  of  the  uterine 
cavity;  more  freijuently  three  or  four  fol- 
low each  other,  at  tolerably  regular  inter- 
vals ;  and  it  descends  iutu  the  vagina  by 
degrees. 

\Vhen  it  has  passed  from  the  uterus — 
if  the  case  be  left  entirely  to  the  natural 
powers — the  muscular  fi))res  of  the  vagina 
complete  its  cxjjulsirm  ;  but  as  this  canal 
has  suffiTcd  severe  and  unusual  distention 
during  tlie  birth  of  tlie  child,  we  catuiot 
expect  that  the  muscular  coat  can  regain  its 
previous  tone  in  an  instant,  so  coui]tK'tcly 
as  to  embrace  the  mass  firmly  and  cx|>el 
it  immediHicly.  It  conscipiently  remains 
within  the  vagina,  nutil  the  lil)rcs  liav<- 
recovered  sufficiently  to  act  upon  it.     This 


recjuircs  a  very  different  period  in  different 
instances:  sometimes  live  or  six  hours  will 
elapse ;  most  usually  it  is  throw  n  off'  with- 
in the  hour. 

Separation  of  the  placenta  from  its  uterine 
attachment.  —  Previously,  how  ever,  to  the 
))lacenta  being  exj)elled  out  of  the  uterine 
cavity,  it  must  be  separated  from  its  ute- 
rine attachment.  This  separation  is  pro- 
duced exactly  by  the  same  action  w  hich 
causes  its  extrusion — viz.  uterine  contrac- 
tion. After  the  birth  of  the  infant,  the 
general  volume  of  the  uterus  and  thecai>a- 
city  of  its  cavity  being  diminished  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  contraction  it  has 
undergone,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
uterine  space  before  occupied  by  the  pla- 
centa is  ])roportionately  decreased,  and 
shrinks  into  a  less  surface. 

As  the  placenta  is  a  perfectly  passive 
body — as  there  is  no  power  inherent  with- 
in its  own  structure,  by  which  its  mater- 
nal face  can  be  diminished  in  any  degree 
corresjionding  with  the  diminution  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  uterus — the  very 
shrinking  of  the  uterine  parietes  causes 
the  mass  to  lose  its  former  hold  ;  it  spon- 
taneously falls  from  its  attachment,  and 
would  remain  loose  in  the  uterine  cavity, 
unless  extruded  by  a  continuation  of  ute- 
rine action.  This  simi)le  contraction, 
then,  causing  the  uterine  membrane  to 
slip  away  from  the  placental  surface,  both 
sejiarates  it  from  its  connexion  and  expels 
it  from  its  cavity.  The  placenta  passes 
through  the  vagina  inverted ;  so  that  its 
foetal  face  boeonics  external :  the  mem- 
branes attached  to  it  ai'e  also  turned  inside 
outwards,  and  are  ffapped  over  its  mater- 
nal surface. 

Loss  of  blood  «/»'(( i/s  accompanies  separation  of 
the  placenta. — There  is  always  a  loss  of 
more  or  less  blood  accomi)anying  the  .sepa- 
ration of  the  jtlacenta  ;  and  this  blood  ap- 
pears externally  upon  the  linen.  The 
quantity  varies  exceedingly  ;  sometimes  it 
is  not  more  than  an  ounce  or  two,  at  others 
it  amounts  to  some  pints,  constituting  a 
most  violent  haemorrhage.  Even  after 
the  placenta  has  been  cxiiclled  from  tlie 
uterine  and  vaginal  cavities,  the  process 
of  uterine  contraction  does  not  cease,  but 
continues  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the 
ffow  of  blood  by  the  closure  of  the  vessels; 
for  preventing  tiie  possibility  of  inver- 
sion of  tile  organ;  and  for  silently  and 
gradually  decreasing  the  bulk  of  the  ute- 
rus to  its  former  small  unimpregiuitcd 
state.  Should  the  uterus  not  contract ;  in 
proporti<ui  to  the  ffaccidity  of  its  parietes, 
tlie  distensibility  of  its  cavity,  and  the  per- 
viousucss  of  its  ves.scls,  would  lie  the  dan- 
ger of  liaMiiorrhage.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  <lan;,Hi<uis  flooding  must  inva- 
rialily  occur,  if  the  uterus  did  not  con- 
tract coiniilctcly  ;  because    it    is   possible 
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that  coa2;ula  might  form  at  the  apertures 
which  I  have  already  described  as  existins^ 
in  the  sides  of  the  uterine  veins;  and  if 
the  heart's  action  were  not  powerful 
enough  to  dislodge  those  coagula,  the  loss 
of  much  blood  might  be  by  them  prevented. 
But  this  kind  of  plug  is  a  most  inefficient 
security  against  all  varieties  of  uterine 
ha?morrhage ;  and  no  woman  can  be  con- 
sidered safe  from  the  loss  of  blood  until 
the  uterus  is  firmly,  entirely,  and  perma- 
nently contracted.  It  is  most  desirable, 
then,"  that  the  uterus  should  continue  to 
contract  even  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
placenta, — to  prevent  haemorrhage  by  clos- 
ing the  open  vessels,  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  inverted,  and  to  restore 
the  uterus  to  its  former  small  unimpreg- 
nated  size. 

My  valued  friend,  Dr.  Merriman,  in  his 
excellent  work  on  Difficult  Parturition, 
has  given  an  abridged  translation  of  a  case 
of  natural  labour  witnessed  and  published 
by  M.  Sacombe,  of  Paris;  during  which 
he  had  an  opportunity— however  indeco- 
rously embraced — of  watching  by  the  eye 
the  progress  of  the  different  stages ;  and 
was  enabled  to  minute  with  accuracy  the 
accession  and  duration  of  each  pain.  This 
history,  curious  of  its  kind,  and  almost 
unique,  may  be  considei'ed  a  very  favour- 
able specimen  of  parturition  under  a  pri- 
mary labour ;  and  I  recommend  it,  as  di- 
vested by  the  Doctor  of  much  high-flown 
and  fulsome  language,  to  the  attention  of 
those  of  you  who  may  be  desirous  of  con- 
sulting such  a  document. 


ON    THE     RELATION     BETWEEN 
THE  IRIS  AND  PALPEBR^; 

With  an  Inquiry  into  the  Functions  of  their 
Nerves  and  those  of  the  Face,  and  some  Re- 
marks on  Sir  Charles  Bell's  Experiments  and 
Observations. 

Bv  John  Walker, 

Asbistaut  Surgeon  to  tlie  Manchester  Eye  Insti- 
tution. 


In  a  paper  which  I  had  tlic  honour  to 
have  read  before  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Manchester,  and  which  has 
since  been  published  under  the  title  of 
"  An  Essay  on  the  Physiolofjy  of  tlie 
Iris,"  I  endeavoured  to  establish  a  new 
view  of  the  relations  and  sympathies  of 
the  iris.  All  preceding  theories  had  as- 
sumed that  the  chang-cs  of  the  pupil  are 
the  result  of  a  sym])athctic  action  be- 
tween the  iris  and  retina,  and  that  these 
two  are  related  to  each  other  in  some 
manner  similar  to  the  ordinary  relation 
bit\\ecn  a  muscle  and  a  nerve.     It  is 


not  my  intention  here  to  repeat  the  ar- 
guments there  adduced;  from  which  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  motions 
of  the  iris  are  independent  of  the  re- 
tina. I  may,  however,  briefly  allude 
to  one  or  two.  points  ;  such  as  the  fact 
that  the  motions  of  the  iris  are  often 
complete  when  the  retina  is  in  a  state  of 
perfect  paralysis  ;  that  the  retina  is  not 
a  nerve,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
that  term,  but  a  part  endowed  with  a 
particular  function  through  its  own 
nerve,  the  optic;  that  when  the  retina 
is  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  during*  sleep, 
the  pupil  is  powerfully  contracted  ;  that 
the  iris  is,  to  all  intents  and  ]}urposes, 
a  true  internal  eye-lid,  its  actions  cor- 
responding witii  the  palpebroe,  both  be- 
ing* contracted  during-  sleep,  both  ex- 
panding- the  moment  we  awake ;  that 
the  motions  of  the  iris  are  probably  de- 
pendent upon  this  association  with  the 
eye-lids,  as  well  as  upon  its  own  sensi- 
bility to  light,  (^c.  To  establish  its  con- 
nexion with  the  palpebroe,  I  referred  to 
the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  which  gives 
oflT  the  ciliary  nerves  which  go  to  the 
iris.  I  pointed  out  that  this  ganglion  is 
formed  by  two  nerves,  branches  of  the 
third  and  fifth,  which  arc  also  distributed 
to  the  eje-lids,  and  ihat  conscqueiitly 
the  iris  and  palpebral  are  anatomically 
and  physiologically  related.  I  ventured 
to  deduce  from  these  premises,  that  the 
sympathies  and  relations  of  the  iris  are 
with  the  palpebrfp,  and  not  with  the  re- 
tina, as  IS  generally  taught  and  be- 
lieved. I  argued,  that  the  sensibility  to 
light  is  derived  from  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves,  and  that,  consequently,  the  eye- 
ball generally,  and  the  eye-lids,  are  all 
subject  to  its  influence;  and  that  the  re- 
tina is  simply  the  medium  for  conveying 
j)ictorial  representations  to  the  brain. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  thing  more  objec- 
tionable in  this  view  than  in  the  parallel 
case  of  the  tong'ue,  which  derives  its 
sense  of  taste,  as  well  as  its  common 
sensibility,  from  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves; 
a  fact  admitted  by  all  pliysiologists. 
But  with  respect  to  the  motions  of  the 
ins,  I  conceive  them  to  be  regulated  by 
the  ophthalmic  ganglion  —  that  the 
branch  of  the  fifth  jiair  probably  gives 
it  the  power  of  contracting,  whilst  its 
dilating  property  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  third  pair.  I  cannot  but  consider 
this  as  a  fair  deduction  from  analogy 
with  the  motions  of  the  eye -Ikls.  Ana- 
tomists now  agree  that  the  iris  is  pos- 
sessed  of  two  distinct  sets  of  fibres — 
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namely,  a  set  constltutiug"  an  orljioular 
or  s])liincternuisclc  around  tbc  pupillary 
inar<^in,  and  another  set,  termed  the  ra- 
diated fibres,  jjroceeding-  from  the  ciliary 
margin.  Indeed  it  is  very  easy,  in  the 
livinj^  eye,  often  to  disting-uish  the  two 
sets  of  fibi-es  In  one  particular  instance 
I  have  observed  the  two  sets  perfectly 
distinct,  witb  considerable  difference  of 
ccdour  in  them.  I  consider,  then,  these 
two  sets  of  fibres  as  two  distinct  mus- 
cles ;  that  they  are  strictly  analogous 
and  related  to  the  two  muscles  of  the 
palpebrip,  and  that  the  sphincter  fibres 
of  the  iris  correspond  with  the  orbicula- 
ris palpebrarum,  as  the  radiated  fii)res 
do  witli  the  levator  pal))ebr«'.  That 
their  actions  correspond  is  evident :  as 
before  intimated,  the  sphincter  fibres  of 
the  iris  are  contracted  in  sleep,  so  are 
those  of  the  orbicularis  paljiebrarum ; 
when  we  awake,  the  radiated  fibres  have 
the  preponderance,  so  has  the  levator 
pal])ebra\  In  adapting-  the  eye  to  dif- 
ferent distances,  the  same  relation  is  ob- 
served :  in  looking  at  distant  objects, 
tbc  ])upil  dilates  and  the  eye-lids  are 
separated,  whilst  the  reverse  happens  in 
viewing  near  or  minute  objects. 

But  it  is  said,  you  are  endowing  the 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  whicli  goes  to 
the  iris,  with  thcpower  of  motion,  whilst 
physiologists  assert  that  it  merely  be- 
stows sensibility  upon  the  eye.  On  re- 
ferring to  the  anatomy  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
wc  find  that  it  gives  different  branches 
to  the  iris  as  well  as  to  the  eye- lids. 
Now  we  know  that  the  fifth  is  a  double 
nerve,  possessing,  or  contributing  to, 
two  distinct  properties — viz.  sensibility 
and  mobility.  The  latter  seenrs  to  be 
overlooked  in  all  its  branches,  except 
those  sup))lying-  the  muscles  of  the  jaw. 
It  apj)ears  to  me,  in  the  case  of  the  iris, 
that  this  nerve  bestows  u])on  it,  not  sen- 
sibility merely,  but,  as  befi)re  mentioned, 
the  power  likewise  of  contracting  its 
aperture;  whilst  the  dilating  power  is 
accjuired  through  the  branch  of  the  third 
pair.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 
iris  receives  at  least  two  or  three  branches 
from  the  fifth  ])iir;  one  uniting  with  a 
branch  of  the  third,  to  form  the  ophthal- 
mic ganglion,  and  one  or  two  other 
branches  afterwards,  which  i)ass  m  ith 
the  ciliary  nerves  to  the  iris :  the  latter, 
it  seems  probable,  for  the  purjiose  of  be- 
stow ing  upon  it  sensibility,  whilst  the 
ganglion  presides  over  its  n;otions.  It 
would  a])pcar  that  injury  or  disease  of 
cither  nerve   would  arrest  the  functions 


of  the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  presuming 
it  to  be  the  regulator  of  the  motions  of 
the  iris.  In  Slagcndie's  experiments, 
after  dividing  the  fifth,  the  ])upil  be- 
came dilated  and  motionless.  In  Mayo's 
experiment  of  dividing-  the  third,  tlie 
same  occurred.  Cases  have  been  ob- 
served also,  of  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
supplied  by  the  third,  where  the  iris  was 
also  ])aralysed  and  the  i)upil  dilated. 
Some  writers  have  stated  that  the  ciliary 
nerves  are,  in  some  animals,  su])plied 
merely  from  the  fifth,  and  others  simply 
from  the  third  pair ;  so  that  although 
both  are  probably  essential  to  the  per- 
fect motions  of  the  iris,  yet  it  seems 
likely  that  sometimes  either  alone  is 
sufficient  for  this  end. 

The  iris  is  evidently  a  part  of  great 
complexity.  I  know  no  better  term  to 
describe  its  varied  actions  and  proper- 
ties than  that  of  internal  eyelid.  It  ex- 
hibits the  same  phenomena  ■of  ojicning 
and  shutting',  and  the  same  sensibility 
to  light  and  other  stimuli,  as  the  true 
eye-lids.  In  addition  to  its  two  distinct 
sets  of  muscular  fibres,  corresponding 
to  the  levator  and  orbicularis  palpebra- 
rum, it  possesses  a  delicate  and  beauti- 
fully variegated  lining  membrane,  in 
which  resides,  probably,  the  seat  of 
sensibility,  and  which,  at  all  events  in 
the  latter  point,  resembles  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  external  lids.  The 
general  puj-poscs  of  both  are  obviously 
the  same. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
nerves  of  the  iris,  or  at  least  branches 
from  the  same  ])arent  nerves,  go  also  to 
the  palpebriE— viz.  the  third  and  fifth. 
In  addition  to  these,  branches  are  also 
sent  from  tlie  portio  dura.  Now  this 
complexity  it  is  that  occasions  the  diffi- 
culty which  we  find  in  explaining-  the 
various  movements  of  the  eye-lids. 
What  arc  the  uses  of  all  these  nerves  ? 
The  use  of  the  third,  as  connected  with 
the  palpebra',  is  sufficiently  clear:  it 
gives  the  ])Owcr  of  motion  to  the  levator 
palpcbrre  ;  so  that  the  function  of  this 
nerve  is  quite  evident,  and  it  is  conse- 
quently easily  disposed  of  This  cannot 
be  said  of  the  other  two.  That  tiie  fifth 
nerve,  however,  gives  to  the  ]ialpebrae, 
as  well  as  to  the  eye  and  face  generdlly, 
the  property  of  sensibility,  seems  also 
indisputable.  Are  we  sure  that  it  does 
not  control  some  of  the  motions  of  the 
])alpebrie,  and  perhaps  of  tbe  face  ? 
Branches  of  this  nerve,  we  know,  are 
sent  to  the  cornigator  supercilii,  fronta- 
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lis,  and  orbicularis  palpebrarum  ;  as  well 
as  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  face.  What 
end  can  be  answered  by  such  a  distribu- 
tion, if  not  to  supply  these  muscles  with 
voluntary  motion  ?  Can  we  suppose 
those  branches  intended  to  bestow  sensi- 
bility on  these  muscles  ?  What  good 
could  be  gained  by  endowing  them  with 
such  a  property  ?  They  are  the  instru- 
ments of  motion,  and  not  of  sensation. 
If  the  orbicularis  need  such  sensibility, 
w  by  does  not  the  levator  palpebrse  re- 
quire it  ?  and  yet  nothing  is  said  about 
any  branch  of  the  fifth  going"  to  the  lat- 
ter muscle,  or  to  any  of  the  muscles  of  the 
eye.  So  that  it  seems  perfectly  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  branches  of  this  nerve, 
which  are  connected  with  the  muscles 
of  the  palpebrae  and  iris,  are  intended  to 
supply  these  muscles  with  the  power  of 
motion,  as  similar  branches  do  those  of 
the  jaw  *.  But  we  know,  likewise,  that 
branches  of  the  ])ortio  dura  g'o  to  the 
oibicularis ;  and  then  the  question  is,  of 
what  use  is  another  set  of  nerves  to  the 
same  muscle  ?  Now  whether  this  is 
merely  to  connect  tlie  eye-lids  with  the 
face,  in  expression  or  respiration,  or  in 
what  other  way,  does  not  seem  very 
clear.  The  portio  dura  is  considered,  by 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  as  the  respiratory  nerve 
of  the  face;  and,  if  I  understand  his 
theory  of  the  nervous  system,  he  consi- 
ders the  respiratory  portion  of  it  per- 
fectly distinct  from  those  parts  con- 
nected with  sensibility  and  voluntary 
motion.  Now  then,  if  the  branches  of 
the  portio  dura  be  for  the  respiratory 
movements  of  the  eye-lids  and  face,  the 
inference  is,  that  the  branches  of  the 
fifth  are  for  their  voluntary  motions; 
and  yet  this  is  far  from  being  established 
at  present:  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
gTcat  discoveries  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge, effected  by  Sir  C.  Bell,  something 
still  remains  to  be  done  before  we  can 
consider  our  information  on  these  points 
as  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  motions  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum are  various  and  distinct — such  as 
the  closing  of  the  eye-lids  in  sleep  and 
by  the  efforts  of  the  will — an  almost  con- 
tinual motion,  termed  winking  —  as 
well  as  an  action  in  sneezing,  laughing, 
&c. ;  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that 


*  It  seems  prnbable,  that  if  the  muscles  of  the 
jaw  had  also  branches  from  the  portio  dura,  to 
the  latter  alone  would  be  attributed  the  voluntary 
motion  they  possess  ;  but,  as  it  is  not  so,  physio- 
liiyists  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  fifth  is 
licre  a  nerve  of  motion. 


some  of  these  motions  are  dependent 
upon  the  fifth,  and  that  the  others  are  de- 
rived from  the  portio  dura.  At  all  events, 
it  appears  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
both  nerves  are  essential  to  the  perfect 
motions  of  the  orbicularis — the  one  pro- 
bably to  connect  it  with  the  eye,  the 
other  with  the  face.  The  union  of  these 
two  nerves  over  every  part  of  the  face  is 
most  intimate :  they  appear  to  inosculate 
with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
plexus  ;  and  one  would  be  almost  tempt- 
ed to  imagine  thatinjury  or  disease  affect- 
ing one  might  produce  a  correspond, 
ing  aft'cction  of  the  other,  or  rather,  might 
be  attended  with  impaired  function  of 
both,  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  with  the 
union  of  the  fifth  and  third,  termed  the 
ophthalmic  ganglion.  Experinients,con- 
ducted  with  this  view,  can  alone,  per- 
haps, settle  this  point.  In  one  experi- 
ment, by  Magendie,  made  upon  a  rab- 
bit, of  dividing  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
we  are  told,  "  the  motions  of  the  eye- 
lids, called  winking",  had  ceased."  lu 
similar  experiments  on  other  rabbits, 
"  the  eye-lids  were  either  separated  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  each  other, 
and  motionless,  or  were  glued  together 
by  the  puriform  dischaige  which  had 
dried  on  their  edges,"  &c.  If  these  ex- 
periments do  not  prove  that  the  fifth  has 
something  to  do  with  the  motions  of  the 
eye-lids,  it  would  be  interesting-  to  know 
\\  hat  they  do  prove. 

In  an  experiment  by  Sir  C.  Bell,  it 
seems  to  be  established,  that  certain 
muscles  may  be  deprived  of  their  con- 
nexion with  the  lespiratory  system, 
whilst  they  continue  to  possess  volun- 
tary motion.  This  eminent  physiolo- 
gist observes,  "  I  divided  its  branches 
(viz.  the  spinal  accessory)  in  the  living 
animal,  and  by  that  means  cut  off  cer- 
tain muscles  from  partaking  in  the  act 
of  breathing,  while  they  retained  their 
office  under  the  other  nerves ;  that  is, 
they  remained  under  the  direction  of  the 
will,  when  they  had  ceased  to  be  influ- 
enced by  tlie  lungs*."  The  same  is  ex- 
pressed elsewhere.  "  When  it  is  cut 
across  in  expeiiments,  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder,  which  w  ere  in  action  as  respi- 
ratory muscles,  cease  their  co-operation, 
but  remain  cajjable  of  voluntary  ac- 
tions f ."  With  respect  to  the  nerves  of 
the  face,  he  continues — and  this  brings 
us  still  nearer  to  the  point — "  Directed, 

*    Exposition  of  the    Nervous   System,   1824. 
Octavo  edit.  j).  J8. 
1   Ibid.  p.  yi. 
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ill  tlic  next  place,  to  the  jKntio  dura,  I 
uislitd  ti»  answer  the  qucstidii,  Wliy 
docs  tlio  nerve  which  supplies  the  mus- 
cles ol"  the  face  take  an  oriyin  and  a 
course  diHerent  from  tiie  filtli  nerve,  des- 
tiiicd  to  the  same  parts  ?  By  exjicri- 
uient,  I  proved  that  tiiis  was  the  resj)i- 
ratory  nerve  of  the  face :  and  by  in- 
ference, I  concluded  that  it  had  the  origin 
we  see,  and  took  its  course  with  the 
resj)iratory  nerves ;  hecause  it  w  as  neces- 
sary to  llie  association  of  the  muscles  of 
the  nostrils,  cheek,  and  lips,  with  the 
oilier  muscles  used  in  hreatliing",  sj)eak- 
iny,  \c.  For  this  reason,  it  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  root  of  the  eighth  pair 
instead  of  tlie  fifth."  Now,  here  Sir 
Charles  Btll  admits,  that  the  portio 
<lura  is  the  nerve  which  connects  the 
face  with  the  remainder  of  the  resjiira- 
torv  apj)aratns ;  hut  he  has  not  fur- 
nished us  with  a  key  to  the  volnntaiy 
action  jiossessed  by  tliese  muscles,  w  hilst 
it  is  quite  clear  that  he  considers  the  re- 
spiratory as  distinct  from  the  voluntary 
nerves. 

In  the  same  work,  just  cpioted  from, 
is  a  note,  from  a  ])a])er  by  that  ex- 
cellent anatomi^t,  the  late  Mr.  John 
Shaw.  He  observes,  "  If  we  cut  a 
branch  of  the  fifth  which  is  distributed 
princinally  to  the  skin  of  the  lijis,  we 
shall  ilesiroy  the  sensibility  of  the  |)ait, 
i)iit  impair  the  ])ower  of  mastication 
only  in  a  >li<j;lit  dei^rce;  but  if  we  divide 
the  nerve  farther  back,  then  we  shall 
not  only  destroy  the  sensibility  of  the 
skill,  as  in  the  first  experiment,  but  also 
cut  ofi"  the  ])ower  by  which  the  jaws  are 
moved.  I  cut  a  branch  of  the  fifth  upon 
the  face;    the  sensibility  of  the  corres- 

Iionding  side  of  the  lip  was  destroyed, 
)Ut  little  jiaralysis  ensued  *."  Now, 
here  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  some  effect 
was  |iroduced  upon  the  muscles  of  the 
lip  :  true,  it  says  "  but  little  paralysis 
ensued,"  but  still  paralysis  there  evi- 
dently was  to  a  certain  extent. 

It  would  seem  as  if  Sir  Charles  Bell 
had,  at  one  time,  been  nearly  led  to 
look  at  the  double  iien ous  suj)ply  to  the 
face  in  the  way  I  have  now  done.  He 
says,  "  If  we  were  barely  to  consider 
this  distribution  of  the  portio  dura  of  the 
seventh,  uniuasM'd  by  theory  or  opinion, 
we  should  be  forced  to  conclude,  that  it 
is  not  alone  sufficient  to  su])ply  any  one 
part  with  nervous  power,  for  every  one 
of  its  branches  is  joined  by  divisions  of 


the  fifth.  The  question  then  naturally 
arises,  whether  these  nerves  ]ierforiii  the 
same  function;'  whether  they  furnish 
a  douiile  siijiply  of  the  same  properly  or 
endow  iiiciit  '.'  or  whether  they  do  not  per- 
f(Uin  different  otHces*;'"  Sir  Charles 
then  relates  experiments  which  he  un- 
dertook with  a  view  of  illustrating"  the 
functions  of  the  two  sets  of  nerves.  "An 
ass  being  thrown,  and  its  nostrils  con- 
fined for  a  few  seconds,  so  as  to  make  it 
pant  and  forcibly  dilate  the  nostrils  at 
each  inspiration,  the  portio  dura  was 
divided  on  one  side  of  the  head;  the 
motion  of  the  nostril  of  the  same  side 
instantly  ceased,  w  bile  the  other  nostril 
coitinued  to  ex|iand  and  contract  in 
unison  with  the  motions  of  the  chest." 

"  The  animal  being" 

untied,  and  corn  and  hay  given  to  him, 
he  ate  without  the  slightest  im])edi- 
ment."  This  experimeiit  clearly  proves 
that  the  jiortio  dura  is  the  respiratory 
nerve  of  the  face  ;  and  it  as  clearly 
proves  that  the  muscles  of  the  face  can 
act  independently  of  the  iiiHuence  of 
that  nerve.  The  animal  "ate  without 
the  slightest  imiiediment."  Are  not  all 
the  muscles  of  tlie  face  in  action  during 
the  process  of  eating"  ?  There  is  not 
merely  the  opening  and  shutting"  of  the 
jaws,  but  the  separation  of  the  lij)s,  and 
the  general  consentaneous  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  cheeks.  This  experi- 
ment, in  my  opinion,  ])roves  that  the 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  portio  dura,  except  so  far 
as  its  connexion  with  respiration  is  con- 
cerned. If  this  nerve  had  presided  over 
the  voluntary  motions  of  the  lips,  t/teif 
tcould  have  hcen  found  twistc(l  to  the 
opposite  side,  as  occurred  in  the  next 
experiment.  "The  superior  maxillary 
branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  was  (livi<led, 
but  no  change  took  ]da('e  in  the  motion 
of  the  nostril  ;  the  cartilages  coiilinueil 
to  expand  regularly  in  time  with  the 
other  parts  which  combine  in  the  act  of 
resjiiration  ;  but  the  side  of  the  lij)  was 
obsirved  to  hang  low,  and  it  whs 
dratjtjcd  to  the  other  side.  The  same 
branch  of  the  fifth  was  divided  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  the  animal  let  loose. 
Jie  could  no  longer  ]»ick  up  his  ((un; 
the  power  of  clevatiiiij  and  projectnii/ 
the  lip,  as  in  yatheriny  food,  appeared 
lust.  To  ojten  the  lips,  the  animal 
pressed  the  mouth  against  the  groiinil, 
and  at  lenirtli  licked   the  outs   lioin  the 
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ground  v.itb  liis  tongue.  The  loss  of 
motiun  of  the  ]ij)S  in  eating-  was  so  ob- 
vious, that  it  was  thought  a  useless 
cruelty  to  cut  the  other  branch  of  the 
fifth."  This  experiment  proves  that  the 
fifth  is  totally  unconnected  with  the  re- 
spiratory system.  It  proves,  further, 
that  the  fifth  is  a  nerve  of  motion,  as 
well  as  of  sensation.  The  lip  of  the  side 
experimented  upon  "  tvas  dragged  to  the 
other  side."  Will  it  be  said,  that  this 
arose  from  any  other  cause  than  the 
loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  of  the  lip  of 
the  injured  side  to  retain  it  in  its  natu- 
ral position .''  Could  tlie  inability  to 
pick  up  his  corn,  and  the  loss  of  "  the 
power  of  elevating  and  projecting*  the 
lip,"  when  the  nerve  of  the  opposite 
side  was  also  cut,  arise  from  any  other 
cause  than  loss  of  power  over  the  mo- 
tions of  the  lips  ?  As  Sir  Charles  Bell 
himself  says,  "  the  loss  of  motion  of  the 
lips  in  eating  was  so  obvious,  that  it 
was  thought  a  useless  cruelty  to  cut  tlie 
other  branches  of  the  fifth."  But, 
strange  to  say.  Sir  Charles,  as  appears 
by  a  note,  subsequently  altered  his 
views  of  this  experiment,  and  imagined 
lliat  nothing  more  than  loss  of  sensation 
was  here  pro^  ed.  It  is  painful  to  differ 
from  so  distinguished  a  physiologist ; 
but  do  we  not  daily  witness  complete 
loss  of  sensibility  with  a  perfect  state  of 
the  motions  of  vanous  parts  ?  Here, 
most  probably,  sensibility  and  motion  of 
the  lips  were  both  destroyed;  but  cer- 
tainly I  cannot  persuade  myself  but 
that  the  motions  of  the  li])s  were  para- 
l3scd,  whether  the  sensibility  was  so  or 
not.  The  very  fact  that  the  lip  was 
d)-agged  to  the  opposite  side,  in  tlie  first 
part  of  the  experiment,  pro>  es  that  the 
muscles  of  that  side  could  no  longer  act. 
What  had  that  phenomenon  to  do  with 
loss  of  sensibility  ?  And,  if  the  animal, 
in  the  second  part  of  the  cxpeiiment, 
could  not  feel  with  the  lips,  still,  if  it 
had  retained  the  power  of  motion,  it 
would  nevertheless  have  been  able  to 
elevate  and  project  them. 

Other  facts  are  adduced  by  Sir  Charles, 
which  prove  not  only  that  the  portio 
tlura  is  the  respiratory  nerve  of  the  face, 
but  likewise,  that  it  is  nothing  more. 
In  a  monkey,  after  cutting  this  nerve, 
"  the  timid  motions  of  his  eye-lids  and 
eye-brows  were  lost,  and  he  could  not 
wink  on  that  side ;  and  his  lips  were 
drawn  to  the  other  side,  like  a  jiaralytic 
drunkard,  whenever  he  sheiced  his  teeth 
in  rayey     Now  what  are  we  to  infer 


fiom  this  experiment,  but  that  the  ani- 
mal retained  tiie  ]Jowcr  of  the  muscles, 
except  when  in  a  state  of  excitement, 
when  the  whole  respiratory  system  was 
agitated  ?  Here  there  is  no  distortion 
of  the  mouth,  except  when  he  is  in  a 
state  of  rage.  If  this  nerve  had  presid- 
ed over  the  muscles  of  the  lips  at  all 
times,  he  must  have  been,  at  all  times, 
in  the  condition  of  the  ass  in  the  pre- 
vious ex])erimcnt,  who  had  his  lips  per- 
manently dragged  to  the  op])osite  side, 
after  division  of  the  fifth.  The  timid 
motions  of  the  eye-lids  and  eye-brows, 
and  the  motion  of  winking,  were  all  lost 
on  that  side ;  but  nothing  is  said  about 
a  loss  of  the  ordinary  motions  of  those 
parts  contracting  the  eye-brows  and 
closing  the  lids. 

A  case  is  next  related  of  "  suppuration 
of  the  face  anterior  to  the  ear,  through 
which  the  nerve  (portio  ikira)  passed  in 
its  course  to  tlie  face.  It  was  observed 
that,  i)i  smiling  and  laughing,  his  mouth 
was  drawn  in  a  ^  ery  remarkable  man- 
ner to  the  opposite  side.  The  attempt 
to  whistle  was  attended  with  a  ludicrous 
distortion  of  the  lips ;  Avhen  he  took 
snuff  and  sneezed,  the  side  where  the 
sup])uration  had  affected  the  nerve  re- 
mained placid,  while  the  opposite  side 
exhibited  the  usual  distortion."  Here 
also  it  is  quite  plain  there  was  no  per- 
manent paralysis  of  the  muscles — no 
loss  of  their  voluntary  actions — nothing 
remarkable  except  when  laughing, 
sneezing,  or  in  some  other  motion  con- 
nected with  respiration. 

Another  case  worthy  of  notice  is  that 
of  "  Thomas  Barrett,  a  patient  in  the 
hospital,  who  had  his  mouth  drawn  to 
the  left  ear ;  the  eye-lids  of  the  right 
side  remain  open  ;  but  the  temjioral  and 
masseter  muscles  retain  their  jiower." 
Tliis  likewise  is  considered  by  Sir 
Charles  as  an  instance  of  disease  of  the 
portio  dura  ;  but  there  is  this  remarka- 
ble difference,  that  the  paralysis  is  con- 
stant, whilst  in  the  others  it  was  only 
observed  during  some  act  of  respiration, 
such  as  whistling,  laughing,  Ike. ;  and, 
if  we  may  be  permitted  to  draw  an  in- 
ference from  the  experiment  of  dividing 
the  fifth  on  the  ass,  this  case  may  be 
fairlj  set  down  as  a  disease,  not  of  the 
portio  dura,  but  of  the  fifth.  We  are 
bonie  out  in  such  inference  from  what 
Sir  Charles  elsewhere  says,  "  In  the 
individual  whose  face  was  paralysed  on 
one  side  during  the  excited  state  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  there  could  be  ob- 
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soivofl  no  (lohility  or  paralysis  in  the 
xatne  miixdes  uliea  he  took  a  morsel  into 
his  month  ami  heyan  to  chew ;"  so  that 
\vc  arc  evidently  to  look  to  tbe  fifth 
nerve  for  tlic  action  of  the  muscles  in 
caliiifj  (I  ])resHme  a  voluntary  action); 
and  tlicsc  muscles  are  not  merely  those 
of  the  jaws,  but  likewise  those  of  the 
checks  and  lips. 

In  attempting'  to  irritate  the  portio 
dura,  the  slig-litest  touch  "  con\  nlsed  the 
muscles  of  tile  face  ;"  whilst  in  irritating' 
the  i)r3nchcs  of  the  fifth,  "  it  was  tnore 
dijfiiii/t  to  jiroduce  any  dcerrec  of  action 
in  the  muscles."  This  only  proves  that 
the  respiratory  nerves  are  more  easily 
excited  than  the  common  nerves.  Had 
no  action  of  the  muscles  followed  the 
irritation  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth, 
then  it  wdulil  have  been  a  Iciritimate 
conclusion  that  they  ministered  to  none; 
but  as  an  action  did  follow  such  irrita- 
tion, though  more  difficult  to  produce,  it 
seems  perfectly  correct  to  conclude,  that 
such  motion  is  also  deriveil  from  this 
nerve.  Indeed,  if  those  motions  of  the 
face  and  eye-lids,  w  bich  are  unconnect- 
ed with  res])iration,  are  not  affected 
ihroiigb  the  fifth  nerve,  then  is  Sir 
C'harlo's  theory  perfectly  upset,  since  it 
would  ]irove  tiiat  the  portio  dura  is  a 
nerve  ol'  voluntary,  as  well  as  resi)ira- 
tory,  motion  ;  v\liich  is  contrary  to  what 
he  has  advanced  w  ith  regard  to  the  re- 
s]»iratory  nerves  generally. 

Elsewhere  Sir  Charles  observes,  "  I 
have  found  in  an  individual,  that,  when 
the  cheeks  and  V\\)s  were  twisted  bv  ])a- 
ralysis,  lie  poss.esscd  the  power  of  hold- 
ing with  bis  lips  in  a  manner  that  indi- 
cated a  power  indeiiendent  of  tbe  se- 
venth." Mr.  Shaw  also  says  of  a  case, 
"  If  told  to  laugh  with  the  right  side, 
she  raises  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  but  by 
an  action  wliicb  is  evidently  regulated 
by  tbe  fiftb." 

Abuost  every  page  of  this  part  of  Sir 
Charles's  work  is  filled  witli  proofs  of 
this  double  set  of  motions  of  tbe  muscles 
of  the  face.  He  says,  "  All  such  alfec- 
tioiis  of  tbe  respiratory  nerve  will  now 
Ik-  nioiv  easily  (Ictcttcfl  ;  the  putii  nl  has 
a  vnmmand  nvrr  the  muscles  of  the  face  ; 
he  ran  close  the  lilts,  and  the  features  are 
dulif  halauced  ;  but  tbe  slightest  smile 
is  immediately  attended  witlj  distortiim  ; 
anil  ill  langbing  atid  crying  the  para- 
lysis brcomes  quite  distinct."  I(  ibis 
Hoes  not  imply  that  the  common  motions 
^Diild  remain  uniiii])aircd  after  injury 
t\(  tbe  poitio  diir.i,   I   don't   know  what 


else  it  can  mean  ;  and  yet  Sir  Charles 
imngincs  tliat,  if  a  surgeon  hereto  cut 
the  branch  of  the  portio  dura  w  bicii  goes 
to  the  eye-lids,  they  "  thenceforward 
would  stand  a])art,  tbe  eye  would  be  per- 
manently uncovered,  and  the  coniea  be- 
come oj)aque,  and  tbe  vision  of  the  eye 
be  lost."  This  I  believe  to  be  a  non 
sequitur.  It  is  contradicted  by  Sir 
Charles's  previous  experiments.  The 
jibenomena  here  j)rcuicted  would,  I 
tiiink,  have  followed  tbe  cutting  of  tbe 
branch  of  the  fiftb  which  goes  to  the 
eye-lids,  as  occurred  in  tbe  experiments 
of  Mageudie.  Several  other  cases  might 
be  extracted  from  Sir  Charles's  work, 
but  that  I  think  a  sufficient  number  bare 
already  been  noticed. 

It  is  the  fashion  at  present  to  attribute 
every  paralytic  condition  of  tbe  muscles 
of  tbe  face,  to  disease  of  tbe  portio  dura. 
This  is  not  suq)rising,  when  the  disco- 
verer of  the  grand  distinction  between 
the  respiratory  and  the  other  nerves  has 
failed  to  ajiply  to  the  muscles  of  the  face 
the  important  priiici])lc  which  be  has  so 
satisfact(tiily  establisiied  generally*. 

From  obser\  ation  and  consideration  of 
tbe  cases  and  c.vperiments  alluded  to,  it 
may  be  safeh'  inferred  that  all  cases  of 
peiTuancnt  distortion  of  the  lijis  must 
arise  from  paralysis  of  tbe  fiftii  ])air  of 
nerves;  whilst  that  twisting  which  is 
observed  only  during  laughter,  kc.  is  to 
be  attributed  to  paralysis  of  tiie  portio 
dura.  In  cases  of  permtincnt  twist  of 
the  mouth,  it  is  very  common  to  find 
that  tbe  sensibility  is  likewise  impaired  ; 
in  such  a  case  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  tbe  disease  is  to  be  refeiTcd  to 
the  fiftb. 

My  object,  originally,  v»as  to  attempt 
to  prove  that  some  of  tbe  branches  of  the 
fiftn  pair,  which  go  to  the  iris,  contri- 
bute to  its  motions.  I  was  thus  led  to 
inquire  into  tbe  properties  of  those 
branches  which  are  <listiibuted  to  the 
muscles  of  the  eye-lids  and  face  :  if,  in 
thet^e  researches,  T  shall  have  assisted  in 
elucidating  those  jioints,  it  cannot  be 
others  ise  than  a  source  of  considerable 
satisfaction  to  myself,  and  of  some  slight 
interest  to  tbe  pidlevsion. 

I  shall  close  this  jiaper,  already  por- 
hajis  too  long,  by  relating  two  cases 
which  I  conceive  to  bear  (Ui  this  ques- 
tion,  and   which    I  consider  to  be  in- 

*  In  a  lecture  publUlicil  In  (he  Medical  Ga- 
xi'tc,  Fib.  «,  I  nbovrve  that  Sir  Charles  atlll 
npcuks  (if  llic  inu»cli.»  I'l  ilio  jaw  merely  n»  de- 
riving mutluu  frum  tliv  tit'tti. 
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stances  of  diseased  action  of  the  fifth 
pair. 

Case  I. — Sympathetic   action  uf  the 
Eye -lids  and  Iris. 

Jane  Ford,  vet.  8,  admitted  a  patient 
of  the  Manchester  Eye  Inslitiition, 
November  26,  1833,  with  the  follow- 
ing* symptoms:  —  The  eje-lids  of  the 
left  side  are  spasmodically  closed,  with 
a  constant  twitching-  motion  of  the  fibres 
of  the  orbicularis ;  and  a  corresjiondingf 
action  of  the  orbicularis  ons,  so  that  the 
mouth  was  drawn  tu  the  affected  side ; 
without  any  loss  of  sensibility  to  touch, 
or  diminution  of  taste  or  smell.  On  se- 
j)aratingt!ie  eye- lids,  the  sphincter  fibres 
of  tlie  iris  were  found  to  be  in  a  similar 
excited  state,  the  pupil  contiuuallj'  con- 
tracting and  dilating  with  considerable 
rapidity  (hippus  pupillie),  independently 
of  variations  of  light.  She  says  that 
she  cannot  perceive  the  slightest  object 
with  this  eye,  not  even  the  light.  She 
was  ordered  leeches,  calomel,  &c. ;  and 
on  the  3d  of  January  presented  herself 
quite  well. 

This  aflcction  is  considered  by  Beer 
as  symptomatic  amaurosis,  arising-  from 
hysteria,  convulsions,  &c.  It  is  difficult 
to  decide  whether  this  was  really  amau- 
rosis, or  whether  the  inability  to  see 
might  not  be  occasioned  by  tlie  irregu- 
lar state  of  t])e  ])upil.  The  age  of  the 
girl  was  unfavourable  to  obtaining  any 
very  correct  information  ;  but  the  s^-mp- 
toms  narrated  do  not  admit  of  misinter- 
pretation, and  they  could  not  be  imi- 
tated. This  case  I  venture  to  bring- 
forward  as  an  illustration  of  sympathetic 
action  between  tiie  eye  lids  and  iris.  I 
cannot  but  consider  it  as  strongly  corro- 
borative of  the  opinitms  T  have  advanced 
on  this  point,  as  well  as  its  being  an  af- 
fection of  the  fifth  jiair  of  nerves,  al- 
though a  very  different  affection  from 
paralysis.  At  first  I  was  inclined  to  re- 
fer the  closure  of  the  eye-lids  to  paralysis 
of  the  levator  palpebrte;  but  from  the 
convulsive  action  of  the  orbicularis, 
joined  with  the  other  symptoms,  I  was 
ind.uced  to  alter  that  view. 

Case  II. — Partial  Paralysis  of  several 
parts  of  the  Face,  from  affection  of 
the  fifth  pair. 

Mr.  C,  clerk  in  an  assurance  of- 
fice, called  on  me,  November  20,  1833, 
complaining'  of  disagreeable  sensations 
about  the  iace  and  neck,  with  loss  of 
])owcr  over  some  of  the  muscles  of  the 


face,  which  had  commenced  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  for  which  he  could  not 
at  all  account.  The  affection  was  con- 
fined to  the  right  side.  The  moutli  was 
drawn  to  the  ojiposite  side  permanently, 
ajid  he  complained  of  diminished  sensi- 
bility of  the  side  of  the  face,  particularly 
about  the  lips.  The  tongue  slightly 
distorted  ;  the  right  side  of  it  almost  in- 
sensible to  touch,  and  the  taste  very 
much  impaired,  so  that  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish bread  from  beef.  When  any' 
portion  of  food  gets  between  the  teeth 
and  the  cheek  of  the  affected  side,  he  is 
unable  to  dislodge  it,  except  Avith  his 
finger.  The  winking  motions  of  the 
eye-lids  were  imperfectly  executed,  and 
he  could  not  close  them  completely. 
Vision  was  unimpaired.  One  remarka- 
ble symptom  was  an  insensibility  to  the 
stimulus  of  light :  the  eye  being  placed 
close  to  a  strong-  gas  light,  no  irritation 
was  produced,  and  no  attempt  at  closing 
the  lids  was  made  ;  but  tlie  conjunctiva 
was  sensible  to  touch.  The  iris  was  in 
this  case  perfectly  natural.  He  com- 
plained of  tenderness  over  various  jjarts 
of  the  neck  and  fiice,  and  jiarticnlarly 
about  the  su])erior  part  of  the  spinal  co- 
lumn ;  but  had  not  suffered  any  ])ain  or 
giddiness  of  the  head.  The  application 
of  leeches  to  the  neck,  followed  by  a 
blister,  and  the  internal  use  of  mercu- 
rials, ^:c.  completed  his  recovery  in 
about  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

February  21,1634. 
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It  is  impossible  to  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  disease,  without  being 
imjjressed  with  a  sense  of  its  great  im- 
portance in  a  military  point  of  view. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
universal  ])revalence  of  venereal  disease, 
and  look  at  the  number  of  soldiers  who 
are  ailmitted  into  hos])ital  on  that  ac- 
count, by  which  the  present  and  ulti- 
mate cfliciency  of  the  regiment  is  mate- 
rially  affected,  the  necessity  is   forced 
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upon  us  of  iisiiiii-  o(ir  utmost  endeavours 
to  clieck  its  prevalence,  and  also  to  be- 
stow the  most  attentive  cousideration  in 
our  power  upon  tlie  mode  of  treatment. 

We  have  to  consider  not  only  what 
particular  mode  of  treatment  is  best 
adapted  to  the  cure  of  tiie  ])rimary 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  but  also  by 
what  means  we  shall  be  most  successful, 
in  preventino-  the  occurrence  of  those 
constitutional  affections  liable  to  ensue, 
and  by  « iiich,  in  many  instances,  the 
constitution  of  the  soldier  is  ])remalurely 
worn  out,  and  the  duration  of  military 
life  shortened. 

With  rep'ard  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease,  in  justice  to  the  municipal  autho- 
rities it  must  hr  said,  that  no  exertion  is 
wantiuo-  on  tlieir  ])arts  to  check  its  pro- 
pagation, and  with  considerable  success  : 
and  with  reference  to  the  most  l)eneficial 
modeof  cure,  the  question  resolves  itself, 
in  a  g-reat  measure,  into  what  has  been 
called  the  mercurial  and  non-mercurial 
treatment. 

During  the  four  years  the  72d  regi- 
ment has  occuj  ied  this  station,  we  have 
had  ample  ojtporlunity  of  observing  tiie 
disease,  in  ahuost  every  form  or  variety 
in  which  it  is  known  to  occur;  and  al- 
though the  treatment  has  not  been  con- 
ducted with  a  view  to  the  production  of 
arguments  on  either  side  of  the  question, 
yet,perha]).s,  some  useful  inferences  may 
be  drawn  from  a  concise  statement  of 
facts. 

For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  discard  the  term 
syphilis  altogether  for  the  present ;  for, 
al(iK)ngh  it  has  found  its  way  into  the 
return,  I  would  not  take  uj)on  myself  to 
say,  why  it  should  be  apjilied  to  ojie  sore 
more  than  another. 

Under  the  lieads,  then,  of  Ulcus  Penis, 
and  Syphilis  Primitiva,  in  the  Return, 
are  comjtreijended  all  ])rimary  venereal 
sores  of  every  description  whatever : 
the.se  may  be  arranged  into  certain  spe- 
cies, each  pos.-icssiug  a  character  of  its 
own  at  some  time,  but  not  always  re- 
taining the  same  cliaracter  throngliout. 

1st.  The  sujierficial  ulcer  either  on  tlie 
external  or  internal  surface  of  the  ])re- 

t)uce,  anil  w  liich  is  by  far  the  luost  tracta- 
)le  oiany.  This  sore  is  soiiictinu's  attend- 
ed with  induration  of  the  surrounding 
substance,  and  sometimes  not.  When 
occurring  on  the  e.Mernal  surface  it  is 
rarely  attended  with  induration,  but 
when  on  the  internal  surface,  it  is 
very  seldom  found  without  it.    The  ulcer 


is  sometimes  found  single  ;  occasionally 
several  make  their  appearance,  forming 
a  circular  fringe  on  the  edge  of  the 
prepuce. 

2dly.  The  ulcer  on  the  glans,  present- 
ing a  variety  of  a))pearances,  and  always 
attended  with  excavation,  and  more  or 
less  induration  of  the  edges,  it  isdifKcult 
to  heal  under  all  circumstances,  and  is  oc- 
casionally found  to  ])rcak  out  again, 
even  after  a  lapse  of  several  weeks.  This 
sore  g-cnerally  leaves  a  \'i  ell- marked  ci- 
catrix, and  to  it  have  been  traced  a  \cry 
large  pro])ortion  of  the  cases  of  consti- 
tutional symi)toms  which  have  occurred. 

3rdly.  There  is  the  phagadenic  slough- 
ing ulcer,  of  which  I  have  observed  one 
case  only  which  can  be  strictly  so  de- 
signated. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  good 
can  result  from  an  attempt  to  fix  upon 
any  one  of  these  primary  ulcers  in  pre- 
ference to  another,  the  arbitrary  term  of 
sAi^hilis.  Neitiier  should  I  be  able  to 
say,  either  from  the  appearance  of  the 
sore,  its  duration,  or  itsconscipiences,  or 
an}'  otiicr  circumstance  attending  it,  what 
ought  to  be  called  syphilis,  ami  what 
not.  I  therefore  look  upon  them  all  as 
local  ulcers,  arising  from  tlic  application 
of  a  certain  vii'us,  and  all  lial>le  to  be 
followed  by  a  certain  train  of  constitu- 
tional .symptoms. 

What  this  virus  is,  whether  it  is  one, 
or  many  ])oisons,  may  be  a  question  ; 
whether  it  is  but  one  aiul  the  same  ])oi.son, 
variously  modified  as  to  its  efleets,  by  the 
constitution  and  habits  of  life  of  the  ])a- 
tient ;  or  a  variety  of  poisons,  capable  of 

1)roducing  distinct  diseases,  is  more  than 
[  can  say.  This  much  is  certain,  that 
the  constitutional  train  of  symptoms, 
arising  from  primary  scuts  of"  ]irecisily 
the  same  character,  is  ]»o\>erfully  in- 
fluenced and  modified  by  the  habits  of 
life  and  constitution  of  tiie  ])ersons.  Is 
it  illogical  then  to  infer  that  the  primary 
affection  may  also  be  sul)ject  to  this  in- 
fluence ? 

The  treatment  of  (he  ])rimary  ulcers 
has  been  conducted  on  the  principles  al- 
ready alluded  to ;  that  is,  a  certain 
number  of  e\ery  variety  have  been 
treated  with, ami  without,  mercury  ;  and 
these  have  not  beiMi  selecttMl  for  one 
mode  of  treatment  in  preference  to  an- 
other, from  any  peculiar  (liaraclercu- aji- 
])earance  of  the  sore,  or  from  any  idea 
that  one  was  syphilitic,  and  another  not ; 
but  till'  different  modes  of  freatmeut 
ha\e    been    applied  to  sores  of   a    ]ue- 
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cisely  similar  cliaracter,  in  order  that  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  mercurial  and 
non-mercurial  treatment  mi^ht  be  fairly 
estimated  ;  not  only  with  reference  to 
the  object  of  immediate  cure,  but  also 
to  that  of  ultimate  consequences. 

And  I  may  he  here  permitted  to  re- 
mark, that  the  result  of  four  years'  unin- 
terrupted observation  and  experience, 
added  to  that  of  former  years,  is  sucli  as 
to  satisfy  my  mind,  tliat  every  variety 
of  the  primary  disease  which  has  fallen 
under  my  observation,  mig"ht  have  been 
cured  without  the  use  of  mercury  :  and 
further,  it  is  such  as  to  incline  me  to  re- 
ject the  employment  of  that  remedy 
almost  altogether,  as  being',  peril aps, 
unnecessary  in  anj'  case,  and  in  many 
decidedly  injurious.  I  do  not  mean  to 
assert  tliat  cases  may  not  have  occurred, 
which  from  some  cause,  perhaps  un- 
known, may  have  baffled  the  best-di- 
rected efforts  for  their  cure  :  I  speak  only 
of  my  own  limited  experience. 

Of  the  inefficacy  of  every  mode  of 
treatment,  of  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  in  certain  habits  of 
body,  I  have  myself  more  than  sufficient 
experience. 

I  am  ready  to  admit,  and  to  give  those 
of  a  contrary  opinion  the  full  benefit  of 
the  fact,  that  there  are  some,  and  per- 
haps many  cases,  in  v\  hich  mercury  will 
be  found  to  expedite  the  cure ;  but  this 
is  by  uo  means  universally  the  case  ; 
neither  do  I  think  any  one  could  take 
upon  himself  to  say  in  what  particular 
instance  it  will  hold  good. 

Seeing,  then,  the  uncertainty  of  the  be- 
nefit, it  behoves  us  to  bear  in  mind  that 
we  are  handling  a  dangerous  weapon  : 
but  conceding  tliis  point  as  fully  as  k 
can  be  demanded,  when  «  e  look  at  the 
average  number  of  days  requisite  for  the 
cure,  under  both  modes  of  treatment,  the 
difference  appears  to  me  very  imma- 
tei-ial,  and  by  no  means  to  be  put  in 
competition  with  the  single  fact  of  the 
advantage  to  tlie  soldier,  as  well  as  the 
service,  in  being  discharged  from  hos- 
pital the  moment  the  sore  is  healed;  fit 
for  duty,  and  his  healtli  unimpaired.  If 
then,  in  point  of  time  required  for  the 
cure,  there  is  no  great  advantage  ou 
either  side,  is  there  advantage  in  any 
other  respect  ?  This  gives  rise  to  the 
q-.estion — the  all-important  question  in- 
deed— whether  constitutional  symptoms 
more  frequently  ensue  upon  one  mode  of 
treatment  than  upon  another. 

I  have  not  instituted  any  comparative 


experiments,  w  ith  a  view  to  determine 
this  question,  nor  do  I  tliink  that  the  re- 
sults of  any  such  experiments  could  at 
all  be  relied  upon  ;  but  my  own  expe- 
rience authorizes  me  to  say,  tliat  consti- 
tutional symptoms  not  only  occur  less 
frequently  where  mercury  has  not  been 
used  (although  the  difference  in  this  re- 
spect may  not  be  worthy  of  much  consi- 
deration), but  also,  when  they  do  occur, 
they  are  always  of  a  milder  character, 
of  shorter  duration,  more  easily  and 
more  effectually  removed  ;  and,  what  is 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  with 
much  less  injury  to  the  constitution, 
than  when  that  medicine  has  been  em- 
ployed. 

It  appears  that  during  the  year  1829, 
being  the  first  year  on  this  station,  there 
were  admitted  into  hosjiital  9G  cases  of 
primary  ulcers,  with  and  without  bubo, 
and  of  bubo  that  had  been  pre('cded  by 
ulcers,  but  which  had  been  healed  pre- 
vious to  admission.  Of  these  90  cases, 
39  were  treated  with,  and  57  without 
mercury.  During  the  same  period  four 
cases  of  constitutional  symptoms  oc- 
curred, in  all  of  which  the  primary  dis- 
ease had  been  treated  witli  mercury. 

In  the  second  year  104  cases  of  the 
same  description  were  admitted  ;  and  of 
these,  40  were  treated  %vith  mercuiy,  and 
64  witlioiit  it ;  and  constitutional  symp- 
toms appeared  in  six  persons,  in  fom*  of 
whom  the  primary  disease  had  been 
treated  with  mercury,  and  in  two  with- 
out it;  and  in  two  of  those  treated  with 
mercury,  constitutional  symptoms  ap- 
peared a  second  time,  making  together 
the  eight  cases  entered  on  the  return. 

In  the  third  year  .there  were  treated 
96  cases  of  the  primaiy  disease,  25  with, 
and  71  without  mercury  ;  and  amongst 
the  former,  three  cases  of  secondary 
symptoms  appeared ;  and  amongst  the 
latter,  six.  In  one  of  the  three  cases 
the  symptoms  occurred  for  the  third 
time,  and  in  one  of  the  six  eases  that 
had  been  treated  without  mercury,  they 
apjieared  a  second  time ;  and  in  one 
case  (making-  in  all  13  entered  on  the 
return)  was  a  relapse  from  the  preceding 
year,  in  wliich  the  primary  disease  had 
been  treated  \vith  mercury. 

During  the  last  year  42  cases  have 
been  admitted,  12  of  which  have  been 
treated  with,  and  30  without  mercury; 
of  the  former,  two,  and  of  the  latter,  ten, 
were  followed  by  secondary  symptoms. 
In  one  of  tlie  two  cases  in  which  mer- 
cury iiad  been  used  the  constitutional 
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symptoms  recurred  n  lliini  time;  and  in 
(»ne  (if  the  ten  in  wliicli  it  had  not  been 
used,  tliey  a|)|)eared  a  second  time;  be- 
sides which  tliere  are  five  cases  (makinu" 
in  all  twenty  entered  on  the  return  ot" 
tills  year)  relapses  liom   the  preceding' 


year,  in  one  of  which  merciny  had  been 
used  for  the  cure  of  the  ])riniarv  disease, 
and  in  the  others  it  had  not. 

With   this  explanation  the  l'ollo\>  injf 
table  will  be  understood  :- 


Years. 

Pr'niary  Venereal 
Diseitse  treated 

Total. 

B     1 

i  1 

S      g 

■Jit 

^  a  a 
1      = 

o    a 

13 

tot 

O    01 

si 

Sh 
ll 

u   3 

ill 

Total. 

With 
Mercury. 

Without 
Mercury. 

1829 
18:30 
1831 

im-2 

Total 

39 
40 
2o 
12 

57 
G4 
71 

30 

90 

104 

96 

12 

4 
4 

3 

2 

0 
>") 

6 
10 

1 

2 
3 

6 

0 
0 
1 
2 

.3 

8 

13 

20 

116 

222 

338 

13 

18 

12 

3 

40 

It  appears  from  this  table,  that  while 
the  number  of  cases  of  primary  disease 
have  been  prog-ressively  dccreasinjr  dur- 
ing' (he  last  three  years,  those  of  the  con- 
stitutional disease  have  been  proj^re.s- 
sively  increasinuf.  And  further,  it  may 
be  remarked  that,  on  comparing-  one 
year  with  another,  a  considerable  dif- 
ference a]ij)eai-s  in  the  duration  of  the 
primary  disease,  tiie  average  number  of 
days  under  treatment  being,  in  1821),  23 
da"vs;  in  1830,  28  days;  in  1831,  24 
da\s;  and  in  1832,  32  days.  This  be- 
ing a  general  average,  w  ithout  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  sores,  or  the  ])arti- 
cular  nuide  of  treatment,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  account  frir  the  circumstance  npttu 
any  other  ]»rinci|)le  than  that  of  a 
change  in  the  lialuts  and  constitutions 
oftliemen.  There  can  b«!  no  doubt  of 
the  fact,  that,  by  the  intem])erate  iiabits 
to  which  sDJdiers  are  far  too  generally 
addicted,  in  this  climate,  their  ctuistitu- 
tions  are  inipaire(l  to  a  lamentable  e.v- 
tent  in  a  remarkably  short  sjiace  of  time ; 
and  tiiese  causes,  intemperance  and  cli- 
mate together,  ooerate  n<»t  only  in  ren- 
dering' the  local  (lisease  more  difiicult  of 
cure,  but  also  in  prcdisnosing  the  con- 
stitution for  the  accession  of  constilu- 
tioiia!   symptoms,    which    symptoms  in 


every  subsequent  year  a])pcar  in  a  more 
aggravated  form,  are  more  intractable 
under  treatment,  and  also  more  liable  to 
recur;  besides  whieli,  there  are  jiecu- 
liarities  of  constitution,  more  jtarticu- 
larly  where  the  strumous  diathesis  ex- 
ists, in  w  hich  the  .symptoms  are  doubly 
aggravated.  A\  e  have  e\ery  day  exjie- 
rience  of  the  mildness  of  character  of 
the  symptoms,  and  the  ease  with  whieli 
they  are  removed,  in  men  of  tenijierate 
habits  ;  and  also  the  contrary.  I  am 
further  satisfied  also,  that  in  very  many 
instances,  but  for  the  circumstance  of  a 
deep  debauch,  or  perhaps  a  march  under 
a  hot  sun,  the  constituticuial  disea.se 
might  never  have  been  produced. 

A  sketch  of  the  cases  of  constitutional 
symptoms  which  have  been  treated  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  will  illustrate  these  re- 
marks. 

It  may  be  ueccssary  to  premise,  that 
in  every  case  of  primary  disease  the  pa- 
tient is  strictly  confined  to  bed  until  the 
.sore  is  healetl,  with  constant  aj)idica- 
tion  of  astringent  washes,  such  as  the 
soluti(uis  of  alum,  zinc,  liquor  plunibi, 
black  or  yellow  wash's,  antl  fomenta- 
tions and  ])(Milticcs  where  their  use  is 
indicated.  The  diet  is  always  the  least 
exciting  hospital  diet,  until  the  sore  has 
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made  some  progress  in  healing  ;  and  a 
purgative  draught  is  given  every  second 
or  third  da}',  in  tlie  earlv'  stage,  accord- 
ing' to  the  state  of  the  constitution. 
\^iien  mercurv  is  used,  the  treatment  is 
not  varied,  except  by  its  addition. 
[To  be  continued.] 


PATHOLOGICAL    OBSERVATIONS 
OX  THE  SKIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

It  is  a  matter  of  curious  speculation  to 
note  the  conflicting  opinions  of  medical 
authors  regarding  the  seat  of  cutaneous 
affections.  Even  the  existence  of  tex- 
tures, which  by  some  is  considered 
essential  to  specific  disease,  is  denied  by 
others,  and  is  imputed  either  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  fanciful  theory,  or  the  pre- 
ternatural appearances  a.ssumed  by  the 
different  tissues  in  a  state  of  dissolution. 

Since  the  dajs  of  Mal])ighi,  the  skin 
has  generally  been  descriljed  as  consist- 
ing oi  three  laminae.  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
in  our  day,  says  four ;  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence, Dr.  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Plumbe, 
deny  the  existence  of  more  than  tico — 
the  cutis  vera  and  tela  celluloxa  ;  the  in- 
organic superficial  cuticle  being  a  mere 
secretion  for  the  protection  of  the  sub- 
jacent .structures,  and  in  no  way  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  disease. 

Seeing',  then,  these  discrepancies  in 
the  opinions  of  medical  authors  (some  of 
them  of  no  mean  rejnitatioii),  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  if,  even  at  this  period  of 
pathological  knowledge,  the  precise  na- 
ture of  cutaneous  affections  is  not  satis- 
factorily ascertained  ?  Thus  we  find 
that  by  some  it  is  fixed  in  the  true  skin, 
or  its  superjacent  vascular  membrane; 
by  others,  in  the  sentient  extremities  of 
nerves ;  and  others,  again,  a])point  the 
precise  locality  of  these  affections  in  the 
tela  cellulosa,  or  the  discarded  rete  mu- 
cosum.  Each  of  these  speculative  pa- 
thologists may  in  his  turn  be  correct; 
and,  happily  for  the  therapeutical  indi- 
cation, it  matters  not  very  materially  in 
which  particular  texture  the  affection 
may  reside.  The  most  important  ques- 
tion remains.  The  manifest  complexity 
of  the  structure  of  the  skin,  the  diversity 
of  its  operation,  and  its  intimate  depen- 


dence upon  the  state  ctf  the  system  at 
large,  render  it  liable  to  extensive 
functional  derangement.  The  material 
change  of  structure  consequent  upon 
various  disorders  is  visible  to  our  senses, 
but  there  appears  to  exist  a  disposition 
to  disease,  which  precedes  this  tangibK' 
manifestation.  How,  then,  is  this  jnior 
adaptation  acted  upon  ? 

Reverting  to  the  exploded  humoral 
pathology,  and  discarding  its  manifold 
absurdities,  it  appears  a  rational  hypo- 
thesis which  contemplates  the  blood  as 
nearly  concerned  in  the  production  of 
disease.  The  laws  of  the  vital  ])roper- 
ties  are  involved  in  impenetrable  mys- 
tery;  but  it  maybe  stated  in  the  ab- 
stract, that  they  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  morbid  assimilation,  by  the 
direct  influence  of  an  universally  de- 
ju'aved  secretion. 

It  is  notorious,  that  constitutional 
derang'ement  precedes  all  extensive 
cutaneous  eruptions.  In  some  cases, 
nature  a])pears  to  concentrate  her  ener- 
gies, in  order  to  expel  a  noxious  princi- 
ple ;  and,  conclu  ling  from  incluctivc 
analogy,  might  we  not  be  led  to  expect 
the  same  phenomena — milder,  indeed,  in 
degree — preceding  the  slighter  shades  of 
cutaneous  eruptions  ?  The  fact  is  so. 
The  leading  features,  then,  may  be  thus 
briefly  stated.  The  stomach,  the  great 
centre  of  agency,  is  disturbed,  and  its 
secretions  depraved  ;  the  influence  com- 
municates, immediately  through  the  cir- 
culation, or  by  direct  contiguity,  with 
the  liver,  and  the  function  of  the  latter 
organ  is  also  deranged.  The  whole 
course  of  the  alimentary  canal  suffers, 
and  the  blood  destined  to  support  the 
animal  and  vital  functions  is  more  or 
less  mingled  with  the  depraved  secre- 
tion, loses  its  integrity,  and  is  converted 
into  an  unhealthy  fluid.  The  brain, 
sympathising',  secondarily,  by  relation 
with  the  dig'estive  organs,  or  by  its  in- 
separable connexion  with  the  blood  it- 
self, becomes  irritated  or  weakened,  and 
in  its  turncommunicates  depraved  energy 
to  specific  local  seats.  Hence,  acting 
in  concert  with  an  irritating  fluid,  parts 

Sreternaturally  weak  or  irritable  assume 
iseased  action,  which  may  be  after- 
wards maintained  by  a  peculiar  modifi- 
cation of  the  vitality  of  the  affected  siu'- 
faces.  From  this  concatenation  of  mor- 
bid actions,  arise,  in  particular  portions 
of  the  body,  peculiar  diseases,  manifest- 
ing themselves  either  simply,  by  a  mere 
chang-c  in  the  elaboration  of  their  secre- 
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tions,  or  in  more   complex   operations 
leading-  eventuallj  to  extensive  lesions 
of  the  material  structure  itself. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
R.  H.  Allnatt,  M.D. 

Wallingford,  Feb.  25,  1834. 


TREATMENT  OF  LEPROUS 
ERUPTIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Those  forms  of  chronic  cutaneous  erup- 
tions which  are  usually  classed  under 
the  designations  lepra  and  psoriasis, 
are  acknowledged,  T  believe,  on  all 
hands,  to  be  difficult  of  cure  ;  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  remedj-  hi- 
therto recommended  which  can  be  said 
to  be  of  certain  efficacy,  or  to  act  suc- 
cessfully in  any  degree  approaching  to 
uniformity.  The  very  various  and  op- 
posite treatment  which  we  see  employed, 
and  the  numerous  medicaments  which 
have  been  advised,  afford  ample  proof  of 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  sub- 
joined case  illustrates  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  I  have  not  seen  pi-actised 
except  in  this  hos])ital,  nor  do  I  recol- 
lect ever  to  have  noticed  any  allusion 
being-  made  to  it  in  any  work  on  the 
subject  of  cutaneous  disease.  Several 
instances  have  occurred  wherein  the  re- 
medy has  been  attended  with  distin- 
g-uished  success,  and  in  the  present  case, 
tlie  disease  having  been  of  long  conti- 
nuance, and  many  other  applications 
having  been  tried  in  vain,  its  advan- 
tageous influence  is  the  more  conspicu- 
ously marked. 

Henry  Stevens,  aged  22,  was  ad- 
mitted into  tiie  Derby  Infirmary  on  De- 
cember 2.3,  1833,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Bent.  Fourteen  months  ago  he  first  be- 
came affected  witli  leprous  eruption, 
which  now  extends  over  the  greater  part 
of  his  body  and  limbs.  His  legs  and 
amis  are,  however,  most  covered  with 
patches;  which  are  red,  distinct,  and 
chiefly  circular  in  form,  none  exceeding 
the  dimensions  of  half  a  crown,  and  the 
greater  part  being  very  much  less.  They 
are  a  little  raised  abo\e  the  level  of  tlie 
surrounding  skin,  and  covered  with  dry 
scales;  health  iu  other  respects  good. 
About  three  or  four  mouths  previous  to 
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his  present  admission,  he  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital,  after  having  been 
nine  or  ten  weeks  under  treatment  with- 
out obtaining  any  manifest  advantage, 
although  various  remedies,  very  judi- 
ciously applied  by  another  practitioner, 
had  been  had  recourse  to :  of  these,  the 
chief  were  the  steam- bath,  calomel  and 
antimony,  tincture  of  iodine,  decoction 
of  sai-saparilla,  with  oxymuriate  of  mer- 
cury ;  bleeding,  the  sulphur  vapour- 
bath,  and  the  wai-m-bath. 

December  23d. — The  vapour-bath  was 
directed,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  soften 
and  remove  the  scales,  and  the  following 
ointment  was  applied  to  the  left  arm 
night  and  morning. 

R  Hvdriodat.  Potassa?,  3ss. ;  lodina?, 
gr.  iv.j  Cerat.  Cctacei,  ^ij.  ft.  ung. 

26. — The  em})l.  hydrargyri,  spread  on 
calico,  was  now  applied  in  strips  to  the 
right  arm,  from  the  hand  to  tlie  shoul- 
der, and  to  the  whole  of  both  legs  and 
thiglis ;  the  iodine  ointment  being-  con- 
tinued of  increased  strength  (Hydr. 
Potass.  5j.,  lodina?,  gr.  vj.),  with  a  view 
of  observing-  the  comparative  efficiency 
of  the  two  a])plicatioijs. 

31st. — The  left  arm,  to  which  the  oint- 
ment was  used,  had  undergone  no 
change;  but  when  tlie  strips  of  plaister 
were  removed  from  the  other  parts,  im- 
provement was  very  observable. 
Treatment  continued. 

January  8th. — No  change  in  the  left 
arm ;  other  parts  continue  to  improve. 
Omit  the  ointment,  and  let  the  left  arm 
be  now  covered  witii  plaisters,  as  well 
as  the  other  limbs. 

Hab.   Liquor.    Potassa?,  3j.    ter  die  ex 

aqua. 

23d. — The  same  treatment  was  per- 
sisted in  till  to-day,  when  his  gums 
were  become  ver}'  sore  and  his  mouth  in- 
flamed. The  patches  of  eruption  had  a 
greatly  improved  appearance;  no  eleva- 
tion or  scaliness  could  be  seen,  and  the 
surface  had  a  smooth  healthy  diaracter. 
Owing  to  the  state  of  his  mouth,  the 
empl.  hydr.  was  now  omitted,  and  the 
following  ointment  substituted  in  lieu 
of  it. 

R  Ung.  Picis ;  Ung.  Sulphur. ;  Cerati 
Plumbi  supcracet.  aa.  ,\j.  ft.  ung.  quo 
illiiiantur  partes  afl'ecta;  omni  nocte 
mancquc. 

His  bowels  being  griped,  tinct. 
caniph.  com.  was  added  to  the  liquor 
])otassa^,  and  a  gargle  containing  chlor. 
sodte  was  used  for  his  mouth. 

3  L 
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27th. — Mouth  contiuues  sore;  erup- 
tion going  on  well. 

February  10th. — Eruption  has  nearly 
disappeared.  Behind  the  neck  and 
upon  the  shoulders  were  many  small  tu- 
bercles, of  the  kind  occurring  in  acne ; 
to  which  he  had  been  liable  along  time. 
To  relieve  this,  the  following  lotion  was 
applied  twice  daily. 

R  Hvdr.  Oxyniur.  gr.  vii.j.;  Sp.  Vin. 
rect.  3iv. ;  Aqu^  Fontis,  3xij.  ft.  lotio. 

17th. — The  le])rous  eruption  lias  now 
disappeared.  He  was  directed  to  use 
the  vapour-bath,  and  all  other  remedies 
were  omitted,  except  the  lotion  to  the 
neck  and  shoulders. 

20th. — Is  free  from  complaint. 
24th. — Dischaiged  cured. 
Although,  in  the  foregoing  case,  the 
treatment  was  not  limited  solely  to  the 
employment    of  the  mercurial  plaisters, 
there  is  no  doubt  tlie  otlier  remedies  act- 
ed a  very  subordinate  part,  and  the  cure 
must  be  attributed  mainly  to  them.    His 
diet  during   the   time  did   not   deviate 
from   the    ordinary    allowance    of   tlie 
Louse.     It  may  be  w  ell  to  state,  that  in 
the  use  of  this  application  some  manag'e- 
ment   is   requisite.     In  Stevens's   case, 
though  continued  for  several  days   to- 
gether without  removal,    the    plaistei-s 
never  excited  too  much,  or  irritated  ei- 
ther the  healthy  or  diseased  portions  of 
the   skin  ;  but   in  some  instances  it  is 
othenvise.     After  three  or  four  days,  the 
parts  begin  to  tingle,  become  inflamed, 
and  a  small  papular  erujition  shews  it- 
self.    When  this  haj)peiis,tlie  mercurial 
strips  should  be  removed,and  their  place 
supplied   for  a  day  or  two  with  simple 
diachylon ;  to   be   succeeded  again    by 
the   empl.  hydr.  and  so  on,  alternating 
them,    as  circumstances   may  indicate. 
Some   parts  about  the  nates  and  back 
were  not  covered  with  the  plaisters,  and 
underwent  no  change  in  ap])earaiicc  till 
after  the  patches  on  the  limbs  had  un- 
dergone considerable  amendment.     Af- 
terwards,   and   particularly    when    the 
mouth  became  mercurialized,  they  gra- 
dually vanished. 

Should  you  consider  the  above  con- 
cise and  hasty  observations  upon  what 
I  consider  an  interesting  and  instructive 
case,  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  excel- 
lent journal,  pray  have  the  kindness  to 
insert  them. — I  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

RiCHARn  Dix, 
House  Surgeon. 
Derby  Infirmary,  Feb.  26,  1834. 


ON    LUMBRICI: 

The   Causes  of  their  Prevalence,  and   Treat- 
ment, as  practised  in  the  Mauritius. 

By  Robert  Dyer,M.D. 

Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Forces. 


This  complaint  is  nearly  universal  in  the 
Mauritius :  the  most  healthy,  as  well  as 
the  weak  and  sickly,  seem  equally  ob- 
noxious to  its  production.  Nor  are  the 
patients  often  aw  are  of  the  presence  of 
those  animals  until  they  see  them  dis- 
charged.    No  age  or  sex  is  exempt. 

Ill  the  black  j^opulation,  and  espe- 
cially the  slaves,  it  is  nearly  their  only 
complaint ;  and  in  such  numbers  are  the 
lumbrici  produced,  that  I  have  frequently 
been  disgusted  by  seeing  them  crawling 
from  the  anus  and  mouth  at  the  same 
time.  One  black  literally  (after  having 
taken  the  usual  medicine  exhibited  on 
those  occasions),  brought  me  his  hat 
full,  which  he  assured  me  he  had  passed 
very  shortly  before. 

The  symptom  most  generally  com- 
plained of  is  griping  pain  in  the  belly, 
w  hicli  is  always  enormously  large  and 
hard,  with  constant  desire  to  eat.  Fre- 
quently there  is  vomiting,  and  irregular 
action  in  the  bowels,  headache,  convul- 
sions, spasms,  and  various  hysteric 
symptoms.  To  assign  a  cause  for  so 
great  a  tendency  to  worms,  I  am  at  a 
loss.  Nor  does  their  origin  appear  more 
clearly  accounted  for  by  writers  on  this 
subject.  The  general  opinion  is,  that 
they  are  derived  from  external  sources, 
such  as  Mater,  rice,  <Scc. ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  probable  that  their  existence  de- 
pends very  much  ujion  the  condition  of 
the  indi\  idual,  wheieby  tlie  system  is 
rendered  more  susceptible  of  their  pro- 
duction :  and  this  susceptibility  and 
condition  of  the  individual  will  be 
greatly  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the 
food.  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  stated, 
that  individuals  fed  without  salt,  or 
where  little  of  it  enters  into  the  aliment, 
are  more  liable  to  this  complaint  than 
those  who  make  a  liberal  use  of  it;  and 
that  a  recurrence  to  its  use  freely  will 
destroy  the  tendency,  and  act  as  a  cure. 
The  following  facts  certainly  tend  to 
corroborate  those  observations ;  and  as 
they  are  not  single  and  isolated,  but  ga- 
thered from  numerous  cases,  and  by 
many  intelligent  iiidi\iduals,  are  deserv- 
ing of  credit. 

I  have  before  stated,  that  the  coloured 
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population,  and  especially  the  slaves, 
are  incessantly  and  universally  subject 
to  worms.  This  class  of  persons  seldom 
or  never  eat  salt :  they  are  fond  of  it,  as 
they  are  of  any  thing- of  which  they  are 
deprived,  or  which  is  not  within  their 
reach,  and  will  endeavour  to  procure  it 
if  they  can  ;  but,  as  it  never  forms  part 
of  the  ration  of  the  slave,  from  its  being- 
an  article  of  import,  and  consequently 
expensive,  and  the  slaves  themselves 
having  little  or  no  means  of  obtaining- 
it,  they  seldom  see  it.  Among-  the  con- 
victs (who  are  natives  of  India,  and  con- 
demned to  work  on  the  roads  for  life), 
and  theg-ovcniraentslavcs,both  of  whose 
rations  very  much  resemble  that  of  the 
European  soldier,  such  a  disease  is  of 
comparatively  rare  occuirence;  and  I 
perfectly  well  remember  contrasting-  the 
rarity  of  this  complaint  in  a  black  coqis, 
of  which  I  had  medical  charge,  with  the 
great  frequency  of  it  in  the  slaves  of  the 
planter.  Farther:  many  of  the  planters 
who  had  been  induced  to  allow  salt  to 
form  ])art  of  their  slaves'  rations,  have 
informed  me,  that  after  continuing  it  for 
some  time,  they  had  discontinued  it,  and 
that  very  soon  the  old  complaint  became 
prevalent,  and  obliged  them  either  to  re- 
vert to  its  use  or  supply  its  place  by 
some  other  expedient.  They  all  admit 
its  advantag-e,  but  all  complain  of  its 
expense.  This  may  appear  strange,  that 
so  trifling-  an  addition  to  the  ration,  and 
one  the  benefit  of  which  they  admit, 
should  be  objected  to,  on  the  score  of  in- 
creasing- so  materially  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  maintenance  ;  but  I  think  this 
will  readily  be  conceded,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  on  many  of  the  planta- 
tions to  which  I  at  this  moment  allude 
the  number  of  slaves  exceeded  50<).  To 
obviate  this  difficulty — keeping-  in  view 
economy,  and  still  maintaining-  the 
health  of  the  slave — many  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  administering  salt  as  a  medi- 
cine ;  tliis  thej  give  in  the  quantity  of 
a  table  spoonful  in  half  a  pint  of  water 
to  every  slave,  regularly  every  Saturday 
after  work.  And  I  am  assured  by  those 
who  have  adopted  this  ]dan — and  they 
are  persons  on  whom  perfect  reliance 
may  be  placed— that  the  object  has  been 
most  jierfectly  fulfilled  ;  and  they  more- 
over state,  that  they  believe  their  slaves 
to  be  possessed  of  more  vigour  and 
bodily  strength,  and  altogether  more 
liealtny,  since  they  have  made  use  of 
this  simple  expedient. 

By  this  dig-rcssion,  I  have  been  by 


anticipation  led  to  the  mode  of  cure,  as 
salt,  in  liberal  doses,  is  not  only  a  pre- 
ventive, but  nearly  as  active  a  means  of 
cure  as  any  of  the  remedies  in  common 
use.  I  have  frequently  made  trial  of 
salt,  and  have  never  had  occasion  to  rob 
it  of  its  merit,  by  being-  disappointed  in 
the  result.  I  have  seldom,  however, 
used  it  where  the  patient  had  much 
bodily  suffering- :  only  in  cases  w  here 
the  general  health  appeared  good,  but 
with  symptoms  sufficiently  indicative  of 
the  presence  of  worms. 

Tlie  mode  of  administering  it  was  in 
solution — a  table  spoonful  in  half  a  pint 
of  water  the  first  day  three  times,  and 
following  this  up  the  next  morning  by 
an  ounce  of  castor  oil ;  after  this,  a  table 
spoonful  every  nigiit,  so  long  as  worms 
were  ])roduced. 

There  is  yet  another  remedy,  I  may 
safely  say  specific  asa  vermifuge,  which 
is  very  generally  used  in  the  Mauritius, 
and  with  never-failing  success  in  its 
effects;  —  I  allude  to  the  "  Lait  de 
papaya,'^  which  is  an  exudation  of  a 
white  glutinous  fluid,  from  the  green 
fruit  of  the  tree  "  Carica  papaya,^^  pro- 
cured by  scratching  or  scoring  the  fruit 
with  a  knife.  In  botanical  works  its  ver- 
mifuge qualities  are  mentioned,  though 
cursorily ;  but  I  do  not  observe  it  no- 
ticed in  any  of  the  medical  works  that 
treat  on  worms  :  yet,  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  it,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  ought 
to  stand  higher  in  the  class  of  venni- 
fu"-es  than  any  medicine  known,  not 
only  as  being  certain  in  its  effects,  but, 
from  all  the  inquiries  I  have  made,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  learn  that  an 
over-dose  has  produced  any  unpleasant 
consequences.  As  j'et,  however,  there  is 
a  difficulty  which  must  be  r.  moved  be- 
fore its  use  can  be  general,  but  which 
the  chemist,  were  his  attention  directed 
to  it,  would  soon  obviate; — I  allude  to 
the  difficulty  in  procuring  it,  exceptijig 
in  countries  where  the  tree  grows,  as 
well  as  the  preserving  it  for  any  length 
of  time,  undiminisiied  in  its  properties. 

The  tree  is  of  rapid  growth  and  ex- 
tremely prolific,  and  bears  fruit  in 
eighteen  months.  It  is  Uderably  well 
described  in  Curtis'sBotanical  Magazine 
(second  series),  and  I  need  Jiot  repeat 
what  is  there  stated.  The  quantity  of 
juice  which  may  be  obtained  from  any 
single  fruit  is  very  abundant ;  it  looks 
like  thick  cream.  If  mixed  slowly  and 
gradually  witii  hot  water,  it  forms  an 
equal  milk3-lookiug  fluid  :  if  the  « aler 
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is  poured  suddenly  on  it,  without  stirring-, 
tlie  juice  coag-ulates,  and  floats  on  the 
top ;  in  both  cases  a  considerable  portion 
separates  from  the  water,  after  remain- 
ing- at  rest  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
pure  juice,  or  the  cut  fruit,  rubbed  on  the 
skin,  or  chewed,  excoriates  and  blisters 
the  parts ;  and  it  feels  hot  to  the  taste, 
like  chillies. 

The  dose  varies  with  the  ag-e  of  the 
patient.  To  a  child  under  ten  years,  a 
tea-spoonful  will  be  sufficient;  above 
that  ag-e,  from  a  dessert  to  a  table-spoon- 
ful is  the  dose.  The  juice  (in  whatever 
quantity  is  deemed  requisite)  is  first 
mixed  uj)  with  some  honey,  and  g-ene- 
rally  a  table-spoonful  of  boiling-  water 
slowly  added.  The  part  that  coag'ulates 
and  floats,  is  by  some  removed  ;  but  I 
have  g-iven  it  as  often  with  as  without 
this  scum,  and  never  observed  any 
marked  difference  in  theeflx'cts.  A  dose 
of  castor  oil  is  always  given  two  hours 
after.  The  seeds  of  the  fruit  chewed 
have  the  same  eflect.  The  other  proper- 
ties of  this  singular  tree  I  will  not  en- 
large upon,  farther  than  by  confirming- 
the  reports  given  in  botanical  works, 
which  I  have  often  seen  ])ractised— viz. 
the  power  it  has  in  rendering-  meat  ten- 
der, and  of  inducing- rapidly  its  passing- 
into  a  state  of  putritlity.  A  fowl  hung- 
to  the  tree  under  its  branches,  will,  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  become  extremely 
tender.  If  left  during-  the  night,  the 
skin  will  leave  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh 
the  bones,  with  the  least  handling- ;  a 
few  hours  more,  every  fibre  will  separate 
from  anotlier.  With  every  description  of 
meat  these  effects  arc  striking,  but  with 
none  more  than  with  that  of  pig-s. 

The  ri])e  fruit  is  not  un])leasant,  and 
is  often  served  up  at  dessert.  It  makes 
an  excellent  preserve,  and  keeps  well. 

There  is  a  species  of  the  flowering  ash 
(Melia  Azedarock)  which  is  indigenous 
both  at  the  Cape  and  Mauritius.  The 
bark  of  the  roots,  infused  in  boiling 
water,  and  drunk  fasting,  is  very  fre- 
quently given  by  the  planters  to  their 
slaves,  for  the  cure  of  woi-ms ;  and  I 
am  assured  its  cflTects  are  equally  certain. 
It  is  purgative  at  the  same  time,  and  re- 
quires no  medicine,  like  the  others,  to  be 
taken  after  its  use.  As  a  medicine  for 
cattle  and  dogs,  it  is  particularly  safe 
and  efficacious.  I  have  never  made  use 
of  it. 

Having  only  been  led  to  speak  of  the 
cure  of  worms,  in  my  endeav/)urs  to  in- 
^cstigatc  the  causes  of  their  prevalence. 


in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Director  General,  contained  in  a  late 
circular,  it  will  not  be  deemed  necessary 
that  I  should  extend  these  remarks  to 
the  various  remedies  usually  employed 
in  such  cases. 


MEDULLARY    SARCOMA   IN    THE 
BRONCHIAL  GLANDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Happening  recently  to  peruse  the  ela- 
borate article  on  Cancer,  contained  in 
the  Dictionnaire  de  Medecine  et  de  Chi- 
rurgie,  now  in  progress  of  publication,  I 
was  induced,  by  the  learned  writer's 
statements  (p.  491),  as  well  as  by  my 
own  impressions  of  tlie  infrequency  of 
certain  forms  or  scats  of  the  disease,  to 
conceive  that  I  should  not  trespass  on 
your  valuable  pages  with  matter  devoid 
of  interest,  by  requesting  your  insertion 
of  the  following-  record  of  the  postmor- 
tem appearances  of  two  eases  of  "  me- 
dullar i/ sarcoma  in  the  bronchial  (/lands  " 
occurring  lately,  under  my  care,  at  the 
Birmingham  General  Hospital.  The 
first  is  taken  from  my  case-book  at  that 
instituti(m ;  the  second  is  copied  from 
the  private  minutes  of  my  late  colleague, 
Dr.  Darwall,  who  assisted  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  l)ody.  The  much-la- 
mented sequel  of  his  zeal  on  this  occa- 
sion need  not  be  recalled  to  the  too  re- 
cent recollection  of  his  friends  and  pro- 
fessional associates. 

I  remain,  sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

John  H.  Booth,  M.D. 

Birmingham,  Feb.  25,  18;}4. 

Case  I.— Postmortem  appearances  in 
the  Case  of  Joseph  Gould,  cet.  20, 
November  28,  1832. 
Externally,  the  body  did  not  present 
that  extreme  degree  of  emaciation 
w  hich  is  g-encrally  to  be  observed  in  pa- 
tients who  die  from  tubercular  disease 
of  the  lungs.  The  chest  was  full,  and 
completely  dilated  ;  remarkably  dull  on 
percussion.  On  reflecting  back  the  ster- 
num, the  lungs  had  the  ap])earance  of 
being  much  distended,  but  not  un- 
healthy. To  the  touch,  however,  they 
felt  dense,  and  crepitated  only  in  one  or 
two  parts.  The  pleuritic  adliesions  were 
so  firm  on  botli  sides,  tliat  the  lungs 
werc'obliged  to  be  dissected  off. 
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On  removing-  them,  it  was  found  that 
only  a  very  small  portion  was  sufficiently 
healthy  for  the  purposes  of  respiration  ; 
the  chest  on  each  side  heing  occupied 
by  tumors  of  a  medullary  nature.  On 
the  right  side  was  one  almost  as  large  as 
the  healthy  lung  itself.  This  tumor 
was  slightly  lobulated  externally,  and 
had  internally  a  cyst,  divided  imperfect- 
ly by  a  septum,  and  containing  about 
eight  ounces  of  dark-coloured  serum. 
Some  parts  of  the  tumor  were  of  a  soft 
and  fibrous  texture,  and  in  colour  and 
other  respects  very  similar  to  firm  brain  ; 
other  ])arts  had  a  red  a]ipearance,  occa- 
sioned by  minute  specks  of  blood  ;  and, 
again,  others  were  transjiarent,  or  gela- 
tinous. The  lung,  or  rather  the  pleura, 
was  expanded  over  this  morbid  structure, 
and  could  be  easily  torn  from  it,  leaving 
tlie  latter  entire  and  smooth. 

Part  of  the  upper  lobe  appeared  to  be 
the  only  remnant  of  lung  existing  on 
this  side  ;  and  even  this  was  of  a  vivid 
red  colour,  and  contained  numerous 
small  tumors  both  in  its  substance  and 
ou  its  surface. 

The  left  side  of  the  chest  contained 
numerous  tumors,  but  none  were  so 
large  as  the  one  described.  One  was 
about  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  and  ano- 
ther, less,  was  situated  immediately  be- 
hind the  heart.  It  was  very  vascular, 
])articularly  on  one  side.  It  contained 
110  cyst,  but  the  centre  was  filled  with 
a  greenish,  straw-coloured,  gelatinous 
substance.  Very  little  healthy  lung  was 
left  ou  this  side. 

The  ])ericardiam  was  very  closely  con- 
nected  to  these  morbid  structures,  and 
contained  a  small  (juantiiyof  fluid. 

The  heart  and  abdominal  viscera  were 
quite  natural. 

In  attempting  a  general  character  of 
these  structures,  we  may  define  them  as 
being  of  a  true  medullary  or  enccpha- 
loid  nature,  containing  different  depo- 
sits— as  blood,  transparent  lymph,  or 
gelatine  and  serum.  Some  of  the  small 
ones  contained  a  drop  or  two  of  fluid 
blood,  wliich  scarcely  appeared  to  have 
escaped  IVom  any  vessels  severed  by  tlic 
knife.  Otliers  were  homogeneously  con- 
stituted. In  some  of  tlic  larger  tumors 
the  difl'ercnt  dej)osits  co-existed.  All 
were  invested  in  a  delicate  cyat,  and 
imbedded  either  in  the  substance  or  on 
the  surface  of  the  lungs,  under  the 
pleura  ])ulmonuni.  Tlie  tumors  varied 
lu  size,  liom  a  pea  upwards  to  the  ex- 
tent luentioued  previously. 


It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  pa- 
tient had  suffered  amputation  of  his  leg 
about  four  years  ago,  in  consequence  of 
a  tumor  of  the  same  nature,  which  oc- 
cupied about  eight  inches  of  the  leg, 
immediately  above  the  ankle-joint. 

Case  II. — Postmortem  appearances  in 

the  Case  of  William  Brown,  at.  36, 

July  30,  1833. 

"  The  leftlungwasinfiltratcd  with  pus 
and  the  left  pleura  was  inflamed,  as  was 
also  the  ])ericardium.  There  was  a  large 
quantity  of  serum  in  this  pleura,  and 
the  ])cricardium  was  vciy  much  distend- 
ed with  a  dark  coffce-coloured  fluid. 
The  bronchial  glands  of  this  side  were 
very  much  enlarged,  and  changed,  for 
the  most  part,  iuto  a  white  medullary 
mass,  which  involved  the  left  primary 
division  of  the  bronchi  in  it;  and 
tliough  the  wrinkled  state  of  the  lining 
membrane  enabled  us  to  trace  its  pas- 
sage, the  colour  was  lost,  as  also  was 
most  of  tlie  cartilaginous  substance. 

"  A  part  of  this  medullary  mass  was 
quite  soft,  and  almost  fluid;  and  in 
another  part  it  had  a  pinkish  hue. 
There  were  also  some  fibrous  white 
bands  traceable." 

It  would  be  nugatory  to  mention,  in 
detail,  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
the  patients.  It  will  be  sufficiently  ob- 
vious that  the  symptoms  scarcely  could 
be  more  than  negative,  as  to  the  ])recise 
nature  of  the  morbid  deg-eneratiou  of 
the  lungs.  Laenncc  would  seem  to 
have  thought  that  the  stethoscope  might 
detect  the  existence  of  encep/ialoid  tu- 
mors in  tlie  lungs,  when  voluminous, 
but  has  not  indicated  the  means  of  thus 
discriminating  their  cliaracter.  In  the 
two  cases  occurring  in  the  Binuinghani 
Hos])ital,the  outline  of  the  more  urg-ent 
symptoms  was  that  of  bronchitis,  and 
the  treatment  was  adapted  to  the  only 
indications  aflorded.  A  coincidence 
with  these  views  and  observations  will 
be  noticed  in  the  article  of  the  Dic- 
tionnairc  deMedecine  et  Chirurgie  Pra- 
tiques, to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  The  term  "  cancer,"  it 
should  be  renuirked,  is  adopled  by  the 
writer,  M.  Bouillaud,  in  a  generic 
sense;  but,  with  Laennee,  he  a|iplies  it 
especially  to  scliirrous  and  eneei)lialoid 
growths.  Dr.  Carswell,  in  his  valuable 
j)ath(d<igical  work  (Kasc.  2),  also  con- 
stitutes "  carcinoma"  a  genus  compre- 
heudiuy  those  diseases  whicii  hu\c  bcou 
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termed  scirrhous ;  ^ommon  vascular  or 
organized  sarcoma ;  pancreatic,  mam- 
mary, and  medullary  sarcoma ;  and  fun- 
sfus  liaematodes. 


PRESENT  STATE  of  the  MEDICAL 
PROFESSION  IN  THE  WEST  OF 
ENGLAND*. 

The  practitioners  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land are  numerous,  and  for  the  most 
part  respectable;  the  majority  of  them 
belonging- Loth  to  the  College  and  Hall. 
From  the  best  calculation  I  can  make  of 
tlie  number  of  general  practitioners  in  the 
towns,  I  find  tliere  is  one  to  every  thou- 
sand inhabitants ;  in  many  instances, 
however,  there  are  two  or  more  to  this 
number  of  people.  In  most  of  our  pro- 
vincial towns  (even  small  ones)  we  have 
a  physician  or  physicians,  and  the  che- 
mists and  druggists  are  in  the  proportion 
of  two  to  every  three  thousand  inha- 
bitants. 

The  general  practitioners  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  charging  for  visits  or  at- 
tendance in  the  towns,  and  the  only 
way  in  which  they  get  remunerated  in 
medical  cases,  is  by  making  out  bills 
for  their  medicines,  charging  each  ar- 
ticle separately ,  and  specifying  the  quan- 
tity sent  from  day  to  da}-.  Journeys 
out  of  the  town  in  which  the  practitioner 
resides  are  charged  for,  and  the  charges 
vary  from  two  shillings  and  sixpence  to 
five  shillings:  it  is  not  usual  to  charge 
more  than  the  latter  sum,  except  the  dis- 
tance exceeds  seven  miles.  It  is  not 
common  to  make  any  charge  for  meet- 
ing a  physician  in  consultation. 

Parishes  are  usually  let  by  tender,  and 
the  lowest  bidder  generally  gets  the  ap- 
pointment to  takechargeof  them.  The  low 
rate  at  which  persons  are  found  to  accept 
them  is  truly  disgracefid  to  the  mem- 
bers of  a  respectable  profession.  I  will 
name  a  few  particular  instances  to  prove 
tlie  fact ;  assuring  you,  at  the  same  time, 
I  could  cite  a  hundred  similar  ones. 
The  Parish  of  East  Coker,  Somerset, 
containing  upwards  of  1400  persons,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  paupers,  is  at- 
tended by  a  practitioner — a  Mr.  Hansard, 
of  Montacute — residing  four  miles  from 
the  place,  at  a  salary  of  12/.  per  year ; 
and  for  this  sum  he  includes  all  medical 

•  Originally  addressed  to  the  Council  of  the 
Puyal  College  of  Surgeons  ;  by  one  of  whom  we 
luve  beeu  favoured  with  the  document. — Ei>.Gaz. 


and  surgical  cases,  accidents  of  every 
description,  small-pox,  inoculation,  or 
vaccination,  and  difficult  midwifery 
cases,  together  with  attendance  on  coro- 
ners' inquests,  lunatics,  &c.  Mr.  Han- 
sard stipulates  to  attend  regularly  at 
the  poor-house  three  times  a  week,  in- 
dependently of  all  other  calls ;  and,  on 
a  moderate  calculation,  his  turnpikes 
must  cost  him  at  least  three  pounds  in 
the  twelve  months ;  such  being  the 
usual  terms  of  agreement  where  parishes 
are  compounded  for.  The  parish  of 
East  Chinnock  is  attended  by  a  practi- 
tioner— a  Mr.  Gerrard,  of  Crewkeme— 
residing  five  miles  distant ;  %vho  com- 
pounds for  all  cases  at  87.  per  year. 
The  population  is  about  1000,  and  by  far 
the  greater  number  are  paupers.  Mr. 
Gerrard  has  to  pay  two  turnpikes  every 
journey  he  takes.  The  parish  of  Piddle- 
Trenthide,  Dorset,  is  attended  by  the 
Messrs.  Davis,  of  Cerne,  residing  at 
a  distance  of  four  miles,  at  a  salary  of 
lOZ.  per  year.  The  population  is  up- 
wards of  800.  The  sum  paid  for  medi- 
cal and  surgical  attendance  on  the  poor 
of  the  same  parish,  in  the  year  1814, 
was  70/. ;  but  owing  to  the  disgraceful 
system  of  letting  by  tender,  it  has  been 
reduced  to  the  sum  above  stated.  The 
parish  of  Stoke  Sub-Hambdon,  Somer- 
set, is  attended  by  a  Mr.  Westcott,  of 
Martock,  residing  two  miles  distant,  and 
he  compounds  for  every  case  that  may 
occur,  agreeing  to  find  medicines  and 
surgical  instruments  at  a  salary  of  8/. 
per  year  :  the  population  is  upwards  of 
1600.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  pau- 
pers at  Stoke,  and  they  are  very  liable 
to  serious  accidents,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  employed  to  quany  and  hew 
stones,  wbicli  are  used  in  almost  every 
building  of  consequence  within  twenty 
miles  of  tiie  place.  The  parish  of  Nor- 
ton Sub-Hambdon  consists  of  a  popula- 
tion of  800  persons;  the  paupers  are 
numerous,  and  generally  employed  at 
the  stone-quarries ;  the  poor  are  attended 
by  a  Mr.  Stuckey,  of  Martock,  who 
compounds  for  all  cases  at  a  salary  of 
51.  per  year :  the  distance  of  Norton 
from  Martock  is  three  miles.  Chisselbo- 
rough,  a  parish  four  miles  distant  from 
Martock,  is  also  attended  by  Mi*, 
Stuckey,  and  every  thing  compounded  for 
at  5Z.  per  year  :  there  are  seven  or  eight 
huutb-ed  people,  and  the  paupers  are 
principally  employed  at  the  Hamdon 
stone-quarries. 

Whilst  this  plan  contiuues,  the  poor 
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ever  will  be  neglected  and  malti-eated  ; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  an  effectual  re- 
medy can  be  provided  in  the  following 
way.  If,  for  instance,  parishes  were 
obliged  to  pay  a  certain  sum  per  cent, 
on  their  pauper  population,  for  medi- 
cines and  surgical  applications,  the  sur- 
geon taking  the  risk  of  illness  and  acci- 
dents,— and  then  for  him  to  be  allowed  so 
much  for  each  visit  in  his  own  town,  and 
so  much  per  mile  for  journies  out  of  the 
town, — if  such  a  plan  was  put  in  force, 
the  parish-rate  payers  could  not  select 
the  cheap  surgeon,  but  they  would 
choose  the  one  whose  professional  skill 
and  honourable  conduct  was  in  the  best 
repute  ;  the  competition  would  be  be- 
tween men  of  skill,  and  the  greatest  sti- 
mulus would  be  given  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  sound  professional  knowledge. 
These  are  facts  ;  and  however  the  more 
respectable  practitioners  may  attempt  to 
keep  up  fair  and  reasonable  charges, 
the}'  fiml  it  impossible,  as  there  are  Tow 
undermining  men  ready  to  intrude  them- 
selves wherever  they  can  get  a  footing", 
and  on  the  plea  of  cheapness.  Such 
persons  can  alwaj's  gain  appointments 
from  the  farmers,  overseers,  and  rate- 
])ayers  of  country  parishes.  Degrading 
as  these  facts  are,  the  Council  will  be 
surprised  to  find  that,  in  many  instances, 
parishes  are  attended  by  ignorant  che- 
mists and  druggists,  in  ordinary  cases  ; 
and  where  disease  assumes  a  more  for- 
midable character,  the  overseer  often 
sends  the  paupers  to  a  pliysician,  or 
some  one  goes  to  him  to  describe  their 
disorders.  The  physician  prescribes,  and 
sends  the  patient  to  the  drug'gist,  who 
supplies  the  medicines,  and  the  conse- 
•pience  is  that  acute  cases  run  their 
course,  either  to  death  or  convalescence, 
witliout  bleeding  or  cupping  ever  being- 
prescribed  or  ])ractisetl.  Tlie  extent  to 
w  hich  cliemists  and  druggists  prescribe 
and  dispense  medicines  behind  their 
counters,  is,  of  all  otliers,  the  greatest 
grievance  of  which  the  general  prac- 
titioners have  to  complain ;  and  at  any 
time  T  would  swear,  eitiicr  before  the 
Council  or  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (if  examined  on  the  subject), 
that  the  chemists  and  druggists  of  this 
toM  n,  and  most  ])rovincial  towns  in  the 
west,  prescribe  and  dispense  more  niedi- 
cines,  dress  more  wounds  and  ulcers, 
inoculate  and  vaccinate  more  patients, 
tlian  tlie  general  practitioners.  This  is 
indcpondcMt  of  (he  monopoly  carried  on 
bttwecn    ihc  chemist  and  physiciau  in 


the  way  of  prescriptions ;  which,  too,  is 
very  extensive.  Of  course  I  am  aware 
that  the  Apothecaries'  Act  of  1815  pro- 
vides a  remedy  against  those  who  were 
not  in  practice  prior  to  that  time,  visit- 
ing patients ;  but  although  we  know 
the  fact,  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
bringing  persons  forward  to  prove  it, 
and  I  think  the  general  impression  is, 
that  the  act  does  not  prevent  the  che- 
mist from  prescribing  and  dispensing 
at  his  own  counter. 

The  parish  officers  in  this  vicinity  re- 
fuse to  remunerate  medical  men  for  at- 
tending coroners'  inquests  ;  and  I  have 
myself  been  kept  from  my  practice,  in  se- 
veral instances,  the  greater  part  of  two 
days,  at  an  inquest,  and  refused  remune- 
ration. 

The  law,  as  it  regards  accidents  and  ca- 
sualties, is  most  defective.  For  instance,  a 
pauper  belong-ing  to  one  parish.  A,  meets 
witli  a  serious  accident  in  the  parish  of 
B  ;  the  surgeon  resides  in  the  parish 
C.  The  accident  is  of  such  a  natui*e 
that  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  finding  out 
the  overseer  to  get  an  order,  and  the 
surgeon  is  obliged  to  act  immediately  ; 
and  after  having  done  so,  he  is  either 
compelled  to  give  up  the  case  to  some 
practitioner  in  whose  skill  he  has  no  con- 
fidence, and  who,  perhaps,  if  the  case 
terminated  unfavourably,  would  be  illi- 
beral enough  to  declare  that  the  fault 
rested  with  the  person  first  called,  or  else 
he  must  consent  to  act  gratuitously ;  as 
in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  would 
be  the  case.  The  parish  of  A,  for  in- 
stance, would  not  pay,  as  they  had  not 
been  applied  to :  the  parish  of  B  would 
not  pay,  on  the  plea  that  the  pauper  did 
not  belong-  to  them,  even  if  he  resided 
there  for  a  time,  as  they  would  say  he 
had  not  gained  a  settlement ;  ancl  the 
result  would  be  the  same  with  the  pa- 
rish C  ;  or  else  they  would  say,  you  are 
not  our  regular  parish  surgeon,  and 
therefore  have  no  (-laim  ;  we  would  have 
sent  our  own  surgeon  if  we  had  been 
applied  to.  Such  is  the  manner  in 
which  T  have  been  treated  in  very  many 
cases,  where  the  delay  of  finding  the 
overseer,  or  parish  surgeon,  might  have 
l)een  fatal ;  and  every  professional  man, 
in  exteusive  practice,  can  state  the  same 
of  himself  The  law,  therefore,  I  pre- 
sume, ought  to  provide  that  the  surgeon 
«lio  attends  promptly  should  be  remu- 
nerated ;  as  the  jtublic  clamour,  in  case 
of  his  refusing  to  go  to  an  accident,  or 
to   act  when  he  arrives,  may   for  ever 
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ruin  him.  The  probability  is,  that  the 
surgeon  is  fetched  to  the  accident  by  the 
servant  of  some  nobleman,  esquire,  cler- 
gyman, or  farmer,  whose  kindness  sim- 
ply extends  to  the  act  of  sending-  for 
Lim  ;  for  when  the  bill  is  presented,  he 
is  told  to  take  it  to  the  parish  officers, 
and  then  he  finds  himself  situated  as  I 
Lave  described.  Such  is  our  misfortune 
in  instances  of  compound  fractures,  with 
wounds  of  arteries,  severe  injuries  of  the 
head,  compound  dislocations,  (kc.  &c. 

I  cannot  here  omit  to  mention  one 
fact,  which,  some  time  since,  happened 
to  a  respectable  surgeon  in  this  ueig-h- 
bourhood.  He  was  sent  for  to  a  poor 
man  who  had  met  with  a  veiy  serious 
accident,  and  on  his  arrival  found  him 
by  the  road  side.  He  directly  said,  "  I 
can  do  nothing'  for  the  man  here,  you 
must  take  him  to  the  inn  ;"  which  was 
near  the  spot,  and  in  the  parish  where 
the  injury  was  received.  The  accident 
w  as  such  that  the  surgeon  «  as  ohlig-ed 
to  attend  to  it  without  dela^',  and  the 
man  remained  at  the  inn  many  weeks 
afterwards,  before  he  could  be  removed 
to  a  distant  parish,  where  he  belonged. 
After  his  recovery,  the  surg'eon  sent  his 
bill  to  the  overseers  of  the  parish  where 
the  accident  happened,  and  they  resist- 
ed payment,  as  they  had  not  given  an 
order.  The  surgeon  then  a])pjied  to  the 
])arish  where  the  man  belonged,  and 
iliey  also  resisted  payment;  pleading 
that  they  were  not  liable,  as  they  had 
given  no  order  to  the  medical  attendant, 
and  the  accident  happened  in  another 
]iarish.  The  surgeon  found,  that  as  he 
had  acted  without  an  overseer's  order,  he 
could  not  recover  his  charges  by  law, 
and  the  individual  himself  was  unable 
to  pay  him.  This,  however,  was  not 
all ;  the  innkeeper  was  refused  ])ayment 
by  both  parishes  for  the  keep,  attendance 
on,  and  nursing  this  pauper;  and  not 
being  in  a  situation  to  lose  his  expenses, 
he  naturally  inquired  who  sent  the  man 
to  his  house;  and  finding  that  the  sur- 
geon had  ordered  him  there,  and  given 
directions  for  his  food,  nurses,  8<c.  he 
actually  brought  the  chargeDn  him,  and 
the  surgeon  was  com])elIed  to  pay  the 
whole  expense. 

The  system  of  quackery-  is  can-ied  on 
in  the  West  of  England  to  a  most  ex- 
traordinary extent ;  as  there  is  not  a 
chemist,  ever  so  obscure,  but  has  his 
cough,  aperient,  and  digestive  pills, 
worm-powders,  Sec.  Sec. ;  and  thus  the 
regular  jiractitioner  is  materially  inter- 
fcicd  \\  ith.     Everv  neighbourhood  is  in- 


fested with  some  bone- setter,  or  notori- 
ous advertising  quack,  and  the  number 
of  pei-sons  who  flock  to  them  is  really  in- 
credible, except  to  those  of  us  who  have 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  fact ; 
persons,  too,  who  are  in  a  situation  to 
afford  to  remunerate  a  regular  practi- 
tioner, but  are  duped  by  the  puffing  ad- 
vertisements of  those  individuals. 

From  these  various  sources,  then,  the 
Council  will  readily  perceive,  that  with- 
out parliamentary  interference,  and  such 
immediate  enactments  as  will  secure  the 
general  practitioner  from  such  abomi- 
nable intrusions  of  illiterate  and  un- 
qualified individuals,  as  well  as  from  the 
unjust  interference  of  the  physicians,  the 
honour  and  respectability  of  the  profes- 
sion will  be  for  ever  lost,  and  the  at- 
tempts of  the  College  to  render  its  mem- 
bers intelligent  and  com])etent  in  all  re- 
spects to  discharge  the  duties  required  of 
them  with  fidelity  and  honour,  will  be 
rendered  unavailable ;  and  I  therefore 
humbly  implore  tlie  Council  to  impress 
on  the  legislature  that  an  inquiry  into 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  tlie  College 
can  in  itself  be  of  little  avail,  unless 
they  also  institute  such  an  inquiry  into 
the  general  state  of  the  profession,  and 
the  actual  situation  of  its  members,  as 
will  secure  their  protection,  and  put 
them  in  such  a  situation  as  the  charter 
of  tlje  College  originally  intended,  and 
as  they  have  a  fair  right  to  expect ;  as 
those  of  us  Avho  wish  to  maintain  the  re- 
spectability of  the  profession  cannot  ab- 
solve ourselves  from  the  concluding  sen- 
tence of  the  oath  taken  on  our  becoming 
members  of  the  College — "  that  we  will 
demean  ourselves  honourably  in  the 
practice  of  our  profession,  and,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power,  maintain  the  dig- 
nity and  welfare  of  the  College :  so 
help  us  God." 

(Signed)         Wm.  Tomkins, 

Surgeon,  M.R.C.S. 
February,  1834. 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  residing  in 
the  town  of  Yeovil,  fully  concuning  in 
the  account  given  by  Mr.  Tomkins,  of 
the  general  state  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  the  W^est  of  England,  beg  to 
subscribe  our  names  in  corroboration  of 
the  same. 

(Signed)         Thos.  Shorland. 

Markes  Lambe. 

John  Moore. 

(t.  E.  Hooper. 

Wm.  SnoRL.'iND. 
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BARRISTERS  AND  PHYSICIANS.         MEDICAL    GAZETTE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Bledical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Among  the  numerous  projects  of  medi- 
cal reform  called  forth  bv  the  present 
agitation  of  the  question,  the  one  recom- 
mended by  your  correspondent,  *,  in 
your  last  number,  amuses  me  the  most. 
His  words  are,  "  Among'  the  private 
arrangements  between  the  medical  men 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish,  I 
should  recommend  that  no  M.D.  should 
give  advice  without  the  co-operation  of 
a  general  practitioner,  who  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  prepare  the  medicines; 
and  from  bis  more  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  patient,  would  be  of  no  small 
use  in  consultation  with  the  jnescriber. 
Barristers  (except  in  court),  will  give  no 
opinion  but  on  being  applied  to  by  an 
attorney." 

This  might  be  a  very  good  arrange- 
ment, provided  the  general  practitioner 
was  obliged  to  call  in  a  physician  after 
a  certain  number  of  days'  attendance. 
But  if  general  practitioners  are  able  to 
j>ersuade  their  patients  that  the  educa- 
tion they  now  receive  renders  them  com- 
]tctcnt  to  the  care  of  the  most  difficult 
cases,  and  that  the  attendance  of  a  phy- 
sician is  perfectly  unnecessaiy, — and  we 
have  many  instances  of  the  calling  in  of 
a  physician  being  stoutly  resisted, — will 
not  the  proposed  arrangement  be  tanta- 
mount to  driving  the  physician  out  of 
employment  ?  The  instance  of  a  barris- 
ter, adduced  by  <l>,  will  not  serve  him  :  a 
barrister  gives  no  opinion  on  a  case 
without  being  applied  to  by  an  attorney 
— because  he  cannot.  To  enable  him  to 
form  an  opinion,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
case  should  be  technically  stated,  and 
lor  this  purpose  an  attorney  becomes 
actually  necessary.  But  a  physician 
has  eyes  and  ears,  and  all  his  senses 
perfect,  and  can  himself  ascertain  all 
the  j)oints  which  are  requisite  for  him 
to  know.  Besides,  the  interests  of  a 
barrister  and  of  an  attorney  can  never 
clash.  It  requires  a  wiser  head,  I  fear, 
than  that  of  your  corrcsj)ondent,  to  place 
the  medical  jirofession  m  a  healthy  con- 
dition.— I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

V 

Feb.  2d,  1834. 


Saturday,  March  8,  1834. 


"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mlhi,  dignitatem 
Artis  MedictB  tiieri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  periculum  non  recuso." 

Cicero. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  NEWEST 

REPORT. 

The  statement  just  put  forth  by  the 
managers  of  the  Gower-street  School 
is  a  remarkable  one  in  its  way.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  the  report  pub- 
lished last  year  was  exceedingly  despond- 
ing and  lachrymose  :  it  professed  "  the 
most  open  dealing,"  and  we  gave  it  ample 
credit  at  the  lime  for  its  candour ;  but  it 
incurred  the  hot  displeasure  of  a  number 
of  knowing  ones,  because,  in  fact,  it  most 
indiscreetly  told— the  truth.  "  "What !" 
said  one  of  these  worthies,  "  is  this  the 
way  in  which  me}i  of  hicsiness  act  when 
they  would  make  a  push  to  improve  their 
circjcmstances  P  \\Tien  they  wish  to 
raise  a  loan,  do  they  represent  them- 
selves as  bankrupt  or  insolvent  ?"  Upon 
this  hint  the  managers,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, have  evidently  acted  :  they  come 
now  before  the  proprietors  of  the  specu- 
lation with  nothing  but  congratulations 
on  their  lips,  and  announcements  of 
bright  prospects  which  are  to  come.  No 
longer  do  they  venture  to  hint  at  being 
"  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  giving  notice 
that  the  institution  cannot  re-oj)en  ;"  no, 
no, — all  that  sort  of  thing  has  been 
changed :  it  is  never  too  late  to  learn 
from  the  precepts  of  experience.  The 
style  is  altered  :  their  affairs  are  blazon- 
ed in  the  true  "  Ercles'  vein."  In  look- 
ing through  the  new  report,  every  one 
is  struck  with  the  abundant  repetitions 
of  the  "  Senate  "  and  the  "  University  " 
—the  "  Council  "  and  the  "Faculties" 
of  arts,  law,  and  medicine,  with  their 
respective  deans  and  chapters—"  Pro- 
fessorships "  and  "  Chairs  " — and  "  new 
Professorships"  and  "  new  chairs,"  just 
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instituted,  or"  imdei-  immediate  conside- 
ration." 

But  some  one,  looking'  superficially 
over  the  document,  may  say,  "  Per- 
ha])s  there  is  reason  for  all  ibis 
boasting:  may  not  the  Govver-street 
establisbment  have  been  unusually 
prosperous  during- the  last^ear;  and  if 
so,  why  not  allow  the  parties  to  exult  a 
little  in  their  good  fortune  ?  What  may 
be  the  principal  facts  laid  do^A•n  in 
tlie  report  ? "  Wliy,  truly,  this  is 
what  we  have  taken  some  pains  to  come 
at;  and  so  ingeniously  do  \he  facts  seem 
to  be  wrapt  up  in  the  new  system  of 
account-keeping,  that  it  requires  no 
small  attention  to  make  them  out.  But 
divested  of  verbiage,  and  examined  with 
a  ])]ain  matter-of-fact  scrutiny,  it  would 
appear,  that  in  the  Faculty  of  medicine 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils,  as, indeedjhas  taken  place  in  the 
schools  of  London  generally ;  but  for  the 
other  Faculties — small  and  sinking  as 
they  were  last  year — the  diminution  has 
since  gone  on  steadily ;  and  even  the 
boys'  school — the  hope  of  the  establish- 
ment—the chief  boast  in  the  report  of  last 
year — has  suffered  a  decrement.  As  to 
law  and  jurisprudence,  in  these  the 
failure  has  been  signal :  the  professor  of 
the  latter  has  given  up  lecturing  alto- 
gether, for  want  of  pupils  ;  and  the 
class  of  the  former  has  so  dwindled 
away,  owing  to  untoward  circum- 
stances, that  wc  are  informed  the 
learned  occupier  of  the  chair  intends 
to  bid  adieu  to  the  "  University  " 
as  soon  as  he  can  get  himself 
well  disentangled  from  it.  Yet,  though 
the  managers  slightly  advert  to  this 
circumstance,  it  by  no  means  pre- 
vents them  from  pursuing  the  bold 
career  they  have  adopted :  the  more  bold, 
perhaps,  as  the  prospect  is  more  truly 
barren.  They  talk  of  instituting  addi- 
tional chairs  of  law — of  the  civil  law — 
the  law  of  real  property — and  the  doc- 
trines and  practice  of  courts  of  equity  ; — 


English  law  and  jurisprudence  having 
been  so  very  flourishing!  Nor  are  these 
the  only  new  chairs  in  contemplation  : 
there  are  others  in  esse,  as  well  as  in 
posse ;  while  for  many  of  those  already 
established  no  pupils  can  be  obtained. 
Sanscrit  and  the  Oriental  languages 
are  appointed  to  be  henceforth  distinct 
professorships — what  a  humbug ! — while 
the  professors  of  German  and  Italian 
arc  unable  to  get  a  single  pupil. 

Thus,  then,  the  soi-disant  University, 
with  all  its  affectation  of  having  pro- 
fessors (whether  with  pupils  or  not,  seems 
to  be  quite  a  secondary  matter)  to  teacb 
every  thijig  under  the  sun— except  the- 
ology— turns  out  to  be  simply  a  medi- 
cal school,  with  some  general  classes 
attached  to  it,  and  an  abundant  list 
of  teachers  in  different  branches  of  know- 
ledge. It  is,  as  we  have  all  along  con- 
sidered it,  a  medical  school — one  out  of 
many  with  which  the  metropolis  is  sup- 
plied, and  mucli  inferior  to  several  of 
them.  In  this  respect  it  is  unquestion- 
ably inferior  ; — it  is  Avholly  unprovided 
with  the  means  of  clinical  instruction. 
This  its  managers  well  know,  and  are 
incessant  in  their  efforts  to  move  hea- 
ven and  earth,  and  organize,  if  possi- 
ble, something  in  that  shape.  The  Va- 
letudinarium  is  a  monument  of  their 
anxious  zeal.  There  it  stands,  in  all  its 
nakedness,  with  its  bare  unplastered 
walls;  and  miserable  and  mendicant  as 
it  looks,  it  is  in  debt  to  tl)e  amount  of 
about  1000/. !  It  is  amusing  to  observe 
the  shifts  made  in  the  aiithmetical  state- 
ments before  us,  in  order  to  sliew  the 
feasibility  of  turning  this  structure  to 
account.  We  are  told  that  (in  addition 
to  the  debt  just  mentioned)  it  will  require 
2000/.  to  finish  it,  1000/.  more  to  fur- 
nish it,  and  only  a  few  hundreds  for  the 
management  in  the  meantime ;  that  is 
to  say,  till  it  is  ready  for  service.  This 
makes  up  a  desideratum  of  about 
4200/.  on  their  own  shewing-,  before  a 
shigle   patient  can  be  received.     Now, 
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as  all  the  subscriptions  are  expended — 
that  is  to  say,  the  suhscriptioiis  paid, 
for  we  cannot  be  persuaded,  as  the  skil- 
ful accountant  would  have  us,  to  admit 
that  "  subscriptions  in  arrear"  should 
be  reckoned  as  received  or  available— 
the  Caroline  fund  of  1200/.*  is  the  only 
setoff;  leaving-  a  clear  deficit  in  the  hos- 
pital finances  of  about  3000/. 

We  say  nothing-  of  the  gross  miscal- 
culation (if  it  deserve  not  some  broader 
epithet)  by  which  lOOOZ.  is  set  down  as 
sufficient  to  furnish  the  building-;  a 
building  to  contain  from  130  to  160 
beds  !  Of  this  we  have,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, fully  expressed  our  opinion. 
But  the  inuendo  dropped  about  the  pre- 
sent expense  of  the  Dispensary  is  worth 
noticing:  it  appears  that  that  establish- 
ment is  a  losing  concern,  to  the  amount 
of  150/.  per  annum ;  and  the  proprie- 
tors are  gravely  told,  that  by  completing 
the  hosjntal  this  150/.  will  be  saved. 
What  greater  encouragement  can  be 
held  out  ?  The  school  has  a  dispen- 
sary, as  it  is,  attached  to  it  ;  pupils 
attend,  but  after  all  it  is  a  losing 
concern,  to  the  amount  of  150/.  But  so 
much  saved,  so  much  gained ;  abolish 
the  Dispensary,  say  the  managers, 
and  there  is  a  good  150/.  per  annum 
at  the  disposal  of  the  hospital  fund — a 
better  donation,  at  this  rate,  than  the  Ca- 
roline fund  itself  !  But,  again  say  the 
economists,  we  cannot  give  up  the  Dis- 
pensary till  the  Valetudinarium  is  begun  ; 
give  the  pupils  an  hospital  to  attend, 
and  we  shall  lose  no  more  by  the  Dis- 
])cnsary.  We  should  like  to  hear  pro- 
juietor  Joseph  Hume's  candid  opinion  of 
this  ])ro])osition  ;  we  fancy  wc  can  hear 
him  mutter  grumblings  at  the  stuj)idity 
that  threw  out  such  a  lure ; — at  the  sim- 
j)licity  of  those  who  shew  the  public 
what  chance  there  is  of  the  Valetudina- 
rium supporting   itself  by  pupils'  fees, 

•  The  Caroline  fund  intended  to  endow  certciin 
wards,  l>y  the  way,  is  ni)t  suHicient  to  support 
three  bed*  in  any  wclt-orgauizeU  liuHpitul. 


when,  with  all  the  fees  received  from 
students  at  the  Dispensary,  that  con- 
cern, attended  A^ith  an  expense  com- 
paratively so  trifling,  is  a  dead  weight 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  school,  to 
the  amount  of  150/.  a  year.  We  can 
readily  conceive,  if  it  were  the  reverse 
— if  150/.  could  in  any  way  be  shewn 
to  be  gained  by  the  Dispensary — how 
the  changes  would  be  rung  on  that 
fact.  As  it  is,  tlie  only  reasonable  man- 
ner of  stating  the  question  is  this— if 
the  institution  loses  150/.  by  a  Dispen- 
sary, how  much  more  would  it  cost  to 
keep  up  an  Hospital  ? 

Then  there  is  the  juvenile  establish- 
ment— the  boys'  school — which  formed 
so  important  an  item  in  the  prospects  of 
last  year,  and  which,  indeed,  is  still  so 
important  a  feature  in  the  organization 
of  the  "  University," — though  removed 
to  the  body  of  the  building,  and  now  oc- 
cupying the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
structure— even  this  has  fallen  off,  hav- 
ing fewer  pupils  now  than  it  had  in  18*3. 
This  has  an  untoward  aspect,  when  we 
take  into  account  that,  chiefly  on  this 
school,  has  there  been  expended  the  bet- 
ter portion  of  the  1000/.  raised  on  a 
sudden  emergency  last  year,  by  way 
of  loan,  from  ten  proprietors  —  half  of 
which  loan  remains  unpaid. 

And  this  leads  us  to  notice  another 
circumstance  that  struck  us  in  looking 
over  the  accounts.  This  school  loan,  as 
well  as  the  mortgage  of  4000/.  raised  in 
the  course  of  last  year,  is  set  down  under 
the  head  of  capital  in  the  general  ac- 
count of  income  and  expenditure  ;  by 
which  manoeuvre  they  are  enabled  to 
throw  in  the  captivating  iti-m  of  so  much 
cash— some  1000/.,  or  thereabouts— at 
the  banker's.  Now,  in  our  plain  way  of 
looking  at  such  an  item— our  first  im- 
pression was,  that  the  affaiis  of  the 
establishment  were  so  unembarrassed,  as 
to  leave  so  much  cash  at  command,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  institution  ;  but  considcr- 
iHg  that  the  mortgage  and   the  school 
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loan  are  yet  uiipaul,  and  that  the  former 
bears  a  considerable  interest-charge, 
our  inference  is,  that  in  place  of  having 
any  money  at  command — with  the  ex- 
ception of  Queen  Caroline's  fund,  and 
a  chance  donation — the  Gower-street 
school  is  actually  some  3500/.  mimis  the 
state  of  solvency.  But  the  mortgage, 
no  doubt,  is  good  ;  it  is  put  down  as 
capital ! 

We  shall,  of  course,  have  little  thanks 
from  the  friends  of  the  "  University" 
for  the  remarks  we  here  offer  regarding 
their  affairs ;  but  what  we  have  said  is 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  sincerity  and 
candour,  however  unpalatable  it  may 
be  to  the  stock-jobbing  ])ortion  of  the 
proprietors,  or  those  among  the  teachers 
w  ho  choose  rather  to  mystify  the  public 
than  to  rest  upon  their  merits.  We 
have  shewn,  then,  that  the  University, 
so  calling  itself,  is  properly  nothing 
more  than  a  medical  school,  oflTering 
some  facilities  for  education  similar 
to  those  possessed  by  an  ordinary  aca- 
demy, but  deficient  in  that  best  source 
of  professional  information  with  which 
such  a  school  should  be  provided — 
a  well-organized  hospital.  The  Facul- 
ties, as  they  are  called,  have  on  the 
w  hole  suffered  a  decrement — feeble  as  the 
said  faculties  have  ever  been  ;  and  one 
of  them  is  on  the  brink  of  being  extin- 
guished. Even  the  junior  school,  from 
which  so  much  was  expected,  does  not 
keep  its  ground.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  in  the  face  of  the  public — for  let  it 
not  be  thought  that  we  have  gone 
out  of  our  way  to  procure  the  infor- 
mation here  detailed,  and  to  comment 
on  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers— 
notwithstanding  the  facts  so  ingeni- 
ously mystified  in  the  annual  state- 
ment, but  sufKciently  intelligible  to 
all  who  choose  to  reflect  —  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  Council  talks 
big  of  new  chairs,  &c.,  and  holds  forth 
tliat  none  are  so  fit  as  themselves  to  be 
endowed  with  the  rights  and  privileges 


of  a  real  University.  The  Council 
last  year,  in  announcing  the  dilapidated 
state  of  their  finances,  proposed  various 
"  schemes  "  for  bettering  their  condition 
— among  these,  the  first  in  the  list  w  as 
that  of  obtaining  a  charter,  enabling 
them  to  confer  degrees  in  all  the  facul- 
ties— arts,  law,  and  medicine  — divinity 
alone  excepted  !  Verily,  we  give  them 
credit  for  this  same  "  scheme,"  and 
for  the  time  they  have  chosen  for  press- 
ing it;  thus  virtually  striving  to  fore- 
stal  the  result  of  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry which  is  in  progress.  The  bold 
mode  they  have  adopted  in  pushing 
their  affairs  as-  "  men  of  business," 
shews  that  they  have  profited  notably  by 
the  hints  given  them  last  year*. 

MEDICAL  DEGREES  IN  LONDON. 

A  MEETING  was  couvcned  on  Monday, 
the  17th  ult.,at  which  deputies  attended 
from  all  the  principal  hos])ital  and  pri- 
vate schools  of  medicine  in  the  metro- 
polis, for  the  purpose  of  adopting  such 
steps  as  might  be  deemed  necessary,  in 
the  event  of  the  London  University 
pressing  for  any  exclusive  privilege  in 
conferring  medical  degrees.  We  under- 
stand that  the  sense  of  the  meeting  was 
strongly  expressed  in  favour  of  freeing 
the  dissenters  from  the  disabilities  they 
at  present  labour  under  with  respect  to 
English  degrees  in  physic  ;  but  protest- 
ing against  the  establishment  of  a  new 
monopoly  in  favour  either  of  the  London 
University  or  any  other  teaching  body 
whatever.  A  general  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  a  representative 
from  each  school ;  and  a  sub-committee, 
consisting  of  Sir  George  Tuthill,  one  of 
the  oldest  private  lecturers  in  London, 
Dr.  Watson,  of  King's  College,  and  Mr. 


•  By  a  singular  oversight  in  our  last  number, 
page  837,  we  represented  the  proprietors  of  the 
London  University  as  periodically  sending  round 
a  report  that  their  application  for  a  charter  had  at 
length  been  unsuccessful;  we  need  scarcely  say, 
that  the  word  ought  to  have  been  successful. 
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Lawrence,  of  St.   Bartholomew's,  wer 
uoiiiinated  to  carry  into  effect  any  such 
measures  as  might  be  deemed  necessary 
for  securing-  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 

PHYSICIANS  AND  GENERAL 
PRACTITIONERS. 

The  letter  of  S  (see  p.  873)  contains 
some  remarks  which  we  think  are  fairly 
called  for  by  the  observations  of  *,  in  a 
former  number.  Once  for  all,  we  would 
have  it  distinctly  understood,  that  in  se- 
lecting the  letters  of  our  correspondents 
for  publication,  we  are  guided  by  no 
feeling  of  party  :  on  the  contrary,  we 
wish  to  give  a  fair  field,  and  no  favour, 
to  those  who  entertain  even  the  most 
contrasted  sentiments.  We  need  scarcely 
add,  that  we  do  not  consider  ourselves 
bound  by  the  opinions  expressed  in  any 
contributions  to  our  pages,  except  those 
which  appear  editorially. 


NATIONAL  MEDICINE    AND 
STATISTICS. 


three  cities),  is  still  amply  sufficient  to 
convince  the  inhabitants  of  London  that 
however  inferior  in  title  their  medical 
attendants  may  be  to  those  of  otiier 
capitals,  that  in  real  efficiency  for  ser- 
vice they  need  not  shrink  from  a  com- 
J)arison  with  any.  Tiusting  that  your 
:nown  impartiality  will  induce  you  to 
insert  this,  I  remain,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Unus  Quorum. 

March  3, 1834. 

[It  would  be  very  gratifying,  indeed, 
if  the  superior  salubrity  of  our  metro- 
polis could  be  really  attributed  to  the 
cause  sunnised  by  our  correspondent : 
but  the  low  rate  of  mortality  in  London 
is  well  known  to  depend  on  many  cir- 
cumstances Avhicli  have  more  to  do  with 
medical  police  than  medical  practice; 
and  it  seems  to  us  to  afford  at  best  but 
a  negative  proof  of  the  efficiency  of 
London  practitioners. — Ed.  Gaz.] 


HOTEL  DIEU,  PARIS. 

Case  of  Hypospadia;  with  Bemarks  ilhn:- 
tratiie  of  the  Treatment  of  that  species  of 
Malformation. 

By  M.  Dlpuytrex, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  your  leading  article  of  the  22d  Fe- 
bruary, on  the  Statistics  of  the  Profes- 
sion in  some  of  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
you  state  that  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
London  is  less  efficiently  supplied  with 
medical  assistance  than  Paris  or  Berlin, 
because  the  Doctors-Graduate  in  the 
former  are  ])roportionally  much  fewer 
than  in  the  latter  capitals.  Now,  \^ith- 
out  contending  for  equality  of  educa- 
tion, tlic  general  practitioner  may  fairly 
ap])eal  to  the  most  essential  test  of  abi- 
lity for  j)roviding  for  the  medical  service 
of  the  public,  by  a  reference  to  the  value 
of  life  in  the  three  cajiitals  quoted. 
Dr.  Bisset  Hawkins,  our  best  authority 
on  this  subject,  gives  for  the  annual 
mortality  of  Paris,  one  in  thirty-tH  o ; 
of  Berlin,  one  in  tiiirty-four ;  and  of 
Loudon,  only  one  in  forty. 

A  difference  in  the  (uie  instance  of 
one-fifth,  and  in  the  other  of  rather  less 
than  one-sixtli,  in  favour  of  the  English 
capital,  which  (with  every  allowance 
for    the  different   circumstances  of  the 


A  CHILD  who  laboured  under  a  malforma- 
tion of  the  urethra,  was  brought  to  the 
Hotel  Dicu  iu  September  last.  The  ori- 
fice of  the  urethra  was  placed  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  below  the  extremity  of 
the  glans :  the  latter  was  inij)erforate. 
When  the  urine  flowed,  it  issued  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  penis.  The  jet  was 
small,  and  the  evacuation  incomi>lete  and 
requirinj?  an  efl'ort.  The  bladder  was 
never  perfectly  empty,  aud  the  little  pa- 
tient could  make  water  whenever  he  was 
desired.  Such  a  position  of  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra  must  render  the  individual  un- 
prolific :  the  semen  could  not  be  ejeeted 
towards  the  neck  of  the  uterus;  and  for 
this  reason,  together  with  a  desire  to  re- 
move, if  possible,  the  awkward  condition 
of  the  jjarts,  M.  Du])uytren  proposed  to 
form  an  artificial  jn-olongation  of  the  uri- 
nary passage,  -so  that  it  might  terminate 
in  its  natural  situation.  His  purpose  was 
to  cfl'cct  this  by  the  white-heat  cautery 
en  rusean,  to  be  apj)lied  along  the  track  of 
the  urethra,  from  its  extremity  to  its  ac- 
cidental ojiening.  Hut  the  parents  refused 
to  permit  the  oi)erati<)n. 

Hypospadia  has  been  noticed  by  many 
of  the  more  ancient  surgeons,  aud  various 
metliods  have  been  recommended  l)y  way 
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of  remedy.  The  treatment  must  evidently 
be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  Avhen 
the  opening  in  the  passage  is  far  below  tlic 
glans ;  and  it  has  sometimes  been  so  low 
as  to  raise  doubts  as  to  the  sex  of  the 
party  —  when,  for  example,  the  urethra 
opens  in  front  of  the  scrotum,  or  in  the 
perineum.  Paulus  jf^gineta  recommended 
that  tlie  end  of  the  penis,  beyond  the  ori- 
fice, slinuld  be  amputated.  Galen,  Albu- 
casis,  Fal)ricius  ab  Aquapendente,  and 
Diouis,  advised  that  an  artificial  passage 
should  be  made  through  the  glans,  and  a 
leaden  bougie  introduced  and  left  there  for 
some  time.  By  means  of  small  clean 
incisions,  and  bringing  the  lips  together, 
cicatrization  of  the  opening  was  eflect- 
ed,  and  a  canula  remained  in  the 
passage  till  the  cure  was  complete.  But 
modern  surgeons  have  been  pretty  ge- 
nerally oj)posed  to  any  operation  of  the 
kind.  Sabatier  speats  positively  against 
it;  and  Richerand  agrees  with  him  in 
thinking  that  any  canal  so  formed  must 
necessarily  become  obliterated.  M.  Du- 
pu3'tren,  however,  who  is  of  opinion  that 
individuals  aftected  with  hypospadia  are 
i'or  the  most  part  barren,  has  ventured  to 
depart  from  the  precept  and  practice  of 
eminent  authorities,  and,  in  one  instance 
at  least,  has  had  reason  tube  satisfied  with 
his  determination. 

Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  a  child,  the 
heir  of  a  rich  family  (much  interested,  of 
course,  in  his  preservation),  was  brought 
to  M.  Dupuytren.  Hypospadia  was  the 
complaint  sought  to  be  remedied.  There 
was,  at  the  root  of  the  penis,  a  ver}'  small 
opening,  by  which  all  the  urine  passed 
slowly  and  with  difliculty.  From  this 
point  to  the  extremity  of  the  glans  there 
was  no  trace  of  an  urethra.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  parents,  M.  Dupuytren  under- 
took a  mode  of  treatment.  He  introduced 
a  delicate  trochar,  from  the  anterior  infe- 
rior part  of  the  glans,  along  the  track 
which  a  natural  passage  would  follow,  and 
pushed  the  instrument  until  it  reached 
the  accidental  opening.  He  then  caute- 
rized the  passage  with  the  white-heat  cau- 
tery «?i  roseau.  Verj'  violent  inflammation 
ensued,  almost  threatening  gangrene ;  but 
by  the  proper  use  of  antiphlogistics,  this 
was  subdued.  An  abundant  suppuration 
followed.  A  gum-elastic  catheter  was  in- 
troduced along  tlie  artificial  passage,  and 
continued  into  the  bladder:  it  was  kept 
there  for  three  months.  The  accidental 
opening  was  several  times  touched  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  was  ultimately  closed. 
The  urine,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  flowed 
freely  by  the  new  passage.  But  M.  Du- 
puytren recommended  that  the  catheter 
should  still  be  employed,  till  the  cure  was 
complete  and  satisfactory.  The  child  was 
then  removed  from  Paris,  and  M,  Dupuy- 


tren has  reason  to  believe  that  every  thing 
turned  out  successfully  in  the  cure. 

When  hypospadia  is  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme degree,  it  sometimes  leads  to  strange 
mistakes,  touching  the  sex  of  the  indivi- 
dual. It  constitutes  a  sort  of  supposed 
hermaphrodism,  when  its  seat  is  in  the  pe- 
rineum ;  the  scrotum  is  then  divided  into 
separate  folds,  which  resemble  the  labia, 
each  of  the  folds  containing  a  testicle; 
the  penis,  if  not  well  developed,  simulates 
the  clitoris ;  and  the  opening  of  the  ure- 
thra is  taken  for  the  orifice  of  the  vagina. 

M.  Dupuytren  kuew  a  most  curious  case 
of  this  kind.  A  person  affected  with  hy- 
pospadia was  married  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  and  during  that  period  was  treated 
as  a  female.  Sexual  intercourse  was  re- 
gularly eflected  by  the  canal  of  the  ure- 
thra ;  nor  was  it  till  that  length  of  time 
had  elapsed  that  it  was  discovered  the  in- 
dividual was  a  man. — Journal  Hebdomadaire. 


CASE  OF  EPISP-ADIA. 
By  Dr.  Cramer. 

In  the  autumn  of  1828,  during  the  levy  of 
troops  in  ^Vesensee,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  a  young  man  of  21,  who  had 
a  remarkaljle  malformation  of  the  urinary 
organs.  The  urethra  did  not  lie  in  its 
usual  place  beneath,  but  above,  the  corpus 
spongiosum,  and  was  divided  in  its  whole 
length  from  the  arch  of  the  pubes  to  its 
extremity :  the  penis  was  of  the  natural 
length.  The  mons  veneris  was  wanting, 
but  in  its  stead  there  was  a  reddish  skin, 
covered  with  a  scaly  cuticle,  and  destitute 
of  hair.  Beneath  the  pubal  arch  there  was 
an  opening,  into  which  a  finger  might 
be  readily  introduced,  so  as  to  reach 
the  isthmus.  The  glans  was  also  divided, 
and  the  mdiments  of  a  prepuce  were  ob- 
servable about  its  root.  When  the  margins 
of  the  fissure  were  brought  together  by 
pressing  them  on  both  sides,  they  were 
found  to  coincide  pretty  exactly.  There 
was  nothing  apjjarently  amiss  with  the 
scrotum  and  testes:  and  the  animal  pas- 
sions were  energetic,  though  the  young 
man  denied  that  he  had  ever  had  any 
sexual  intercourse.  His  parents  were 
healthy  people,  and  none  of  his  brothers  or 
sisters  ever  had  any  deformity  that  he  was 
aware  of.  It  should  be  added,  that  this 
person  laboured  under  incontinence  of 
urine ;  and  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
emptying  the  bladder,  was  in  the  habit 
of  generally  wearing  a  petticoat  instead 
of  breeches.  Does  not  malformation  of 
this  kind  belong  to  the  hare-lip  and 
cloven-palate  species:  and  might  it  not 
be  cured  by  similar  means  ? — Medicinische 
Zeitung ;  edited  by  Dr.Hecker,  of  Beiliii. 
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KREOSOTE  AND  ITS   PROPERTIES. 

The  substance  to  which  the  appellation 
kreosote,  or  the  Jiesh-preserver,  is  applied,  is 
one  of  the  latest-introduced  therapeutic 
agents  on  the  continent.  To  it,  M.  Rei- 
chenbach,  its  discoverer,  and  others,  who 
hare  tried  its  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of 
cancer,  syi  hilis,  &.c.,  would  ascribe  all  that 
was  formerly  accorded  to  Bishop  Berkeley 
and  his  tar- water — "  every  virtue  under 
heaven."  It  is  curious,  by  the  way, 
that  kreosote  would  appear  to  be  the 
active  principle  of  tar.  We  must  of 
course  be  prepared  to  hear  this  new 
remedy  forthwith  cried  up  in  all  quar- 
ters, until  it  is  displaced  by  something 
more  new.  Its  chief  property  seems  to  be 
that  it  coagulates  albumen  ;  but  all  that  is 
worth  knowing  with  regard  to  kreosote, 
and  the  mode  of  obtaining  it,  is  em- 
bodied in  the  following  abstract  from  the 
Edinburgh  Journal. 

M.  Reichenbach,  of  Blansko,  has  re- 
cently found  in  the  products  of  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  wood,  a  new  sub- 
stance, which  he  terms  Kreosote,  from  the 
Greek  words  Koeas  and  coi^w. 

This  substance  is  highly  interesting,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  chemical  properties, 
but  from  its  useful  application  to  thera- 
peutics, domestic  economy,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  provisions  for  long  voyages.  Two 
processes  are  given  for  its  preparation  :  by 
the  one  the  kreosote  is  obtained  from  pyro- 
ligneous  acid,  by  the  other  from  the  tarry 
matter  which  distils  over  along  with  that 
acid.  These  processes  do  not  differ  much  ; 
both  are  tedious,  but  the  latter  method 
seems  to  be  the  easier.  The  tarrj'  matter 
yields  an  oil  by  distillation,  to  which,  after 
being  rectified  and  heated,  carbonate  of 
potash  is  added,  to  neutralize  the  acetic 
acid  associated  with  it.  The  acetate  of 
potash  separates,  and  the  oil  is  again  dis- 
tilled, care  being  taken  to  reject  the  first 
products,  and  not  to  carry  the  distillation 
to  dryness.  The  oil  that  comes  over  is 
then  treated  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash  of  sp.  gr.  1.12;  great  heat  is  pro- 
duced,  and  a  portion  of  cupione,  &c.  formed, 
which  floats  on  the  surface.  These  arc  re- 
jected, and  the  alkaline  solution  is  slowly 
made  to  boil  in  an  open  vessel.  A  cliemi- 
cal  action  takes  ])lace, —  it  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  assumes  a  brown  colour. 
After  it  is  cooled  in  the  open  air,  dilutcJ 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  until  the  oil  is  set 
free.  It  is  again  distilled  with  water,  to 
which  a  little  caustic  potash  should  be 
added.  The  oil  is  then  separated  from  the 
water  in  the  receiver,  and  again  treated 
with  a  solution  of  potash  sp.  gr.  1.1 2,  boiled 
as  before  — cooled — treated  with  rather  an 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid — poured  off'  from 
the  sulpliate  of  j>()tash — well  waslied  with 
water  to  carry  off'  tije  excess  of  acid, — 


again  distilled  with  water,  to  which  a  lit- 
tle phosphoric  acid  is  added,  to  saturate 
the  ammonia  associated  with  the  oil. 
Lastly,  it  is  dissolved  in  caustic  potash, 
and  if  the  preceding  operations  have  been 
carefully  attended  to,  the  kreosote  and  the 
potash  unite,  and  the  mixture,  when 
heated,  leaves  no  residuum  of  cupione,  nor 
becomes  brown  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  kreosote  may  then  be  separated  from 
the  potash  by  distillation,  and,  although 
not  quite  pure,  is  sufficiently  so  for  medi- 
cal purposes.  The  foregoing  is  a  very  im- 
perfect outline  of  the  process,  which  will 
be  seen  to  be  sufficiently  tedious.  Tl)e 
process  will  be  found  minutely  described 
in  the  Annals  of  Schweigger-Seidal,  vols. 
vi.  and  vii. 

Kreosote  is  an  oily,  colourless,  trans- 
parent liquid,  possessing  great  refrangibi- 
lily.  Its  odour  is  penetrating,  disagree- 
able, and  similar  to  that  of  smoked  beef. 
It  is  of  the  consistence  of  oil  of  almonds, 
and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  1 .037  (68*^  Fahr.). 
It  boils  at  397.1'^  Fahr.;  and  is  not  C(m- 
gealed  at  a  tem])erature  of  16.6"^  Fahr.  It 
burns  with  a  smoky  flame.  It  is  a  n<m- 
conductor  of  electricity.  At  20"^  C'els. 
(68^  Fahr.)  it  forms  with  water  two  dif- 
ferent combinations,  the  one  containing 
one-fourth  part  of  kreosote  in  100  parts  of 
water,  the  other,  ten  parts  of  water  in  100 
kreosote. 

This  substance,  when  cold,  forms  two 
combinations  with  potash.  The  one  is  an 
anhydrous  liquid,  of  an  oily  consistence; 
the  other  is  a  hydrate,  and  crystallizes  in 
white  scales.  All  the  acids,  not  excej)ting 
carI)onic  acid,  separate  the  kreosote  from 
these  combinations.  With  soda  it  forms 
combinations  similar  to  those  with  potash. 
It  has  a  great  affinity  for  lime  and  the 
hydrate  of  barytes ;  with  these  bodies  it 
forms  compounds  of  a  dirty-white  colour, 
soluble  in  water,  but  which,  when  dried, 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  rose-coloured 
powder. 

Alcohol,  ether,  acetic  ether,  carburet  of 
sulphur,  eupione,  and  oil  of  petroleum, 
combine  with  kreosote  in  ereiy  proportion. 
Paraffine,  though  issuing  from  the  same 
source  with  kreosote,  has  little  tendency  to 
c<mibine  with  it.  Indeed,  the  combina- 
tion cannot  be  cffc-ctcd  unless  eupione  be 
present,  and  is  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
quantity  of  eupione.  Kreosote  with  diffi- 
culty dissolves  caoutchouc,  and  only  by  the 
assistance  of  boiling,  differing  very  mueli 
in  this  respect  from  cupione,  which  readily 
dissolves  caoutchouc. 

If  to  a  solutiim  of  albumen  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water  a  single  drop  of  kreosote 
be  added,  tiie  albumen  is  immediately  co- 
agulated. When  fresh  meat  is  put  into  a 
solution  of  kreosote,  allowed  to  remain  for 
half  an  Jiour,  or  an  liour^tlien  wilhclrawn, 
and  afterwards  dried,  it  may  be  exposed  to 
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was  not  ours,  but  given  in  Sir  C.'s  own 
words. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

MEDICAL  WORKS. 

Medica  Sacra;  or, ShortExi)ositions  of 
the  more  important  Diseases  mentioned 
in  the  Sacred  Writings.  By  Thomas 
Shapter,  BI.D.     8vo.  7s.  bds. 

Preparing  for  Publication.  —  A 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  and  Injuries  of 
Bones.  By  Edward  Stanley,  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  and  Physiolog3',  and  Assistant- 
Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
In  1  vol.  8vo. 

Also,  by   the  same  Author,  a  Series  of 
Engravings,  intended  to  illustrate  the  Dis 
eases  and  Injuries  of  Bones.     In   1    vol. 
atlas  4to. 


the  heat  of  the  sun  without  putrifying,  and 
in  the  space  of  eight  days  it  becomes  hard, 
the  colour  changes  to  a  reddish-bro^vn,and 
the  tlavour  is  that  of  good  smoked  beef. 
Fish  may  likewise  be  preserved  by  it.  It 
is  pretty  evident  that  kreosote  is  the  anti- 
putrescent  princii^le  of  pyroligneous  acid 
and  of  wood  smoke. 

M.  Reichenbach  has  ascertained  that 
kreosote  does  not  act  upon  pure  librin, 
which  by  itself  is  said  not  to  be  susceptible 
of  putrefaction.  Its  action  upon  the  animal 
economy  is  deleterious.  Placed  upon  the 
tongue  it  occasions  violent  pain,  and  when 
poured  in  a  concentrated  state  upon  the 
skin,  it  destroys  the  epidermis.  Insects 
and  fish  thrown  into  it  immediatelj'  die. 
Plants  also  perish  when  watered  with  it. 
M.  Reichenbach  has  made  experiments 
with  this  substance  concentrated  and  di- 
luted, and  his  success  has  surpassed  his 
expectations.  It  has,  he  alleges,  eflected  a 
speedy  cure  in  cases  of  caries,  of  cancer, 
and  of  carcinomatous  ulcers. 

M.  Schwcigger-Seidal  has  made  a  com- 
parative examination  of  kreosote,  and  the 
aqua  Binelli,  from  which  he  has  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  fundamental  base 
of  tliis  hemostatic  liquor  is  kreosote,  of 
which  it  is  only  an  excessively  weak  solu- 
tion. 

SIR  CHARLES  BELL'S  DOCTRINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
As  you  object  to  any  opinion  in  opposition 
to  your  statement  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's 
doctrine  being  given  by  an  anonymous 
writer — the  force  of  Avhich  objection  t 
shall  not  dispute — I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  simple  statement  of  facts  which  you 
overlook.  I  have  but  one  object — that  the 
truth  should  not  be  obscured.  I  repeat, 
that  Sir  Charles  Bell  has  brouglit  no  proof 
whatever  of  what  is  called,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  account,  the  column  of  the 
spinal  marrow  for  respiration  being  parti- 
cularly connected  with  any  particular  set 
of  muscles.  He  speaks  as  if  there  were  a 
set  of  muscles  exclusively  employed  in  re- 
spiration; whereas  the  intercostal  muscles 
and  diaphragm  are  employed  in  number- 
less acts  of  volition,  as  well  as  for  the  pur- 
pose of  respiration,  in  which,  when  it  is 
impeded,  the  whole  muscles  of  the  trunk 
are  employed.  If  such  be  the  facts,  Sir 
Charles  Bell's  doctrine  is  unfounded.  The 
only  points  of  consequence  are — are  such 
the" facts,  and  how  far  is  Sir  Charles  Bell's 
view  of  the  nervous  system  affected  by 
them  ?  By  whom  this  statement  is  made 
is  a  matter  of  indifference.— I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  Y. 

March  5, 1834. 

[The   statement   of  Sir  C.  Bell's  views     w.Wilson,  Printer,  07,  Sklnuer-Street,  Londi>ii. 
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LECTURES 

ON   THE 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  ut  the  London  Hospital, 

By  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lecture  XXIII. 
LABOUR. 

DUTIES     OF     THE    MEDICAL    ATTENDANT 
UNDER    NATURAL    LABOUR. 

From  what  we  have  learned  of  the  benefi- 
cence displayed  by  Nature  throusfhout  the 
processes  of  utero-sjestation  and  labour; 
and  of  the  admirable  contrivances  adapted 
to  overcome  difficulties  and  avert  dangers  ; 
it  will  l)e  evident  that  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  the  duties  of  the  obstetri- 
cian must  be  few  and  simple.  Generally, 
indeed,  no  active  assistance  is  necessary, 
until  after  the  birth  of  the  child ;  all  that 
is  recjuired  of  the  attendant  being,  that  he 
should  remain  an  observant,  though  unoffi- 
cious,  spectator  of  the  process  ; — ready  to 
exert  himself,  with  promptitude  and  energy, 
on  the  first  accession  of  any  alarming 
symptom  ;  but  enually,  or  more  ready,  to 
allow  the  changes  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  nature's  object  to  proceed,  un- 
interrupted by  any  meddlesome  inter- 
ference: for  no  maxim  in  midwifery  is  of 
more  universal  application,  than  that  un- 
necessary "  asvistauce," — rendered  with  the 
view  of  expediting  the  termination  of  the 
case,  or  shortening  the  sufi"erings  of  the 
patient — is  not  only  useless,  but  in  the  high- 
est degree  injurituis,  and  well  calculated 
to  defeat  its  own  end. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  this  declaration 
includes  the  admission,  that  a  partial 
knowledge  of  the  obstetric  branch  of 
.    3:?8.— xiir. 


medicine  is  sufficient  for  the  safe  prac- 
tice of  the  profession;  for  although,  in 
thirty-nine  cases  out  of  forty,  little  is 
required  to  be  done  beyond  protecting  the 
extended  structures  from  injury,  separat- 
ing the  child,  and  extracting  the  placenta 
from  the  vagina — after  its  total  exclusion 
from  the  uterine  cavity — still,  in  the  for- 
tieth, danger  may  occur,  only  to  be  arrest- 
ed by  the  promptest,  the  most  energetic, 
and  most  judiciously-directed  help. 

Much  knowledge  is  necessary  to  discri- 
minate the  kind  of  cases  in  which  assist- 
ance is  proper,  and  determine  the  time  at 
which  that  assistance  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed, as  well  as  the  mode  of  its  appli- 
cation : — it  is  this  which  distinguishes  tlie 
scientific  from  the  ignorant  obstetrician ; — 
it  is  this  important  knowledge  on  which 
the  life,  the  future  health  and  comfort,  of 
many  of  jour  own  individual  patients  will 
depend ; — which  by  some  members  of  lliu 
profession  is  held  in  such  low  estimation, 
as  to  be  thought  unworthy  of  cultivation 
by  the  scientific  and  literary  mind; — unfit 
to  be  possessed  by  men  of  respectable  sta- 
tion in  society; — and  the  practice  of  which 
has  been  characterized,  in  an  official  docu- 
ment, under  the  seal  of  the  highest  of  our 
medical  corporate  associations,  as  "  an  art 
foreign  to  the  habits  of  gentlemen  of  enlarged 
academical  education."  W'c  can  only  feel 
suqirise  and  regret  that  such  a  sentiment 
should  emanate  from  so  respectable  a 
source;  nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  for- 
give it,  because  it  must  proceed  from  an 
entire  ignorance  of  the  subject.  Those 
members  of  the  profession  who  hold  sucli 
opinions,  can  surely  never  have  seen  the 
difiiculties  and  dangers  sometimes  atten- 
dant u])on  labour;  they  can  never  have 
read  of  them,  exccjtt,  pcrhai)s,  among  the 
miscellaneous  articles  of  a  periodical  jour- 
nal; or  even  heard  of  them,  but  as  rare, 
wonderful,  and  extraordinarj'  events,  the 
subjects  of  vague  conversation.  They  can 
neither  have  studied  the  principles  of  the 
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science  in  the  closet,  nor  the  application 
of  these  principles  at  the  bed-side.  For, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment requisite  to  treat  such  perilous  acci- 
dents as  hasmorrhage,  in  all  its  varieties, 
and  convulsions;  a  most  important  ques- 
tion,—involving  no  less  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  fcetallife, — is  often  ])ainfully  forced 
npon  the  attention  of  the  obstetrical  prac- 
titioner. He  is  by  no  means  very  unfre- 
quently  called  upon  to  decide  whether  the 
delivery  can  safely  be  trusted  to  the  natu- 
ral powers,  or  requires  to  be  terminated  by 
artificial  aid:  and  whether  means  may  be 
used  compatible  with  the  child's  safety ; 
or  the  horrible  alternative  must  be  had  re- 
course to,  of  sacrificing  the  infant  to  pre- 
serve the  mother.  Is  it  of  no  importance 
that  this  should  be  determined  by  an  edu- 
cated, intelligent,  and  practical  man  ?  Is 
it  right  that  questions  of  such  vital  inte- 
rest should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  one 
but /wr(ia//!/ qualified  to  answer  it? — And 
can  we  suppose  that  any  person  can  form 
a  proper  estimate  of  the  powers  with 
which  nature  is  endowed  to  surmount  the 
impediments,  and  overcome  the  dangers, 
tliat  occasionally  embarrass  parturition, 
unless  he  have  the  opportunity  continually 
before  him  of  watching  her  operations  in 
the  more  ordinary  cases  ?  For  these,  if  for 
no  other  reasons,  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic must  be  best  protected  by  the  obstetri- 
cal branch  of  medicine  and  surgery  being 
undertaken, — in  common  with  the  other 
duties  of  those  sciences, — by  persons  who 
have  qualified  themselves,  by  their  medical 
studies,  for  the  conduct  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous casualties,  and  who  are  entitled,  by 
their  rank  in  society,  and  their  preliminary 
education,  to  the  consideration  of  gen- 
tlemen. 

How  preposterous  and  unjust  is  it,  that 
men  holding  a  high  rank  in  the  profession, 
both  of  medicine  and  surgery, — and  who, 
from  their  talents  and  acquirements,  have 
deservedly  obtained  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  —  should  constitute  themselves 
judges  of  the  value  of  the  obstetric  branch 
of  those  sciences;  when,  by  their  own  con- 
fession, they  have  disdained  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  practically  with  the 
functions  of  the  female  generative  sys- 
tem, under  the  convenient  but  false  assump- 
tion, that  the  practice  of  midwifery 
would  be  a  degradation  to  their  high  pro- 
fessional character !  And  how  much  more 
preposterous  and  unjust  is  it,  that  the  same 
persons — for  these  very  reasons  incapaci- 
tated from  forming  an  opinion— should  en- 
deavour to  underrate  the  importance  of 
this  department  of  physic,  and  lower  it  in 
the  estimation  botli  of  the  profession  and 
the  public ! 

It  is  frequently  urged  as  an  argument 
against   the  neces.^ity   of   studying    mid- 


wifery, as  a  science,  that  practical  expe- 
rience alone  can  give  any  man  an  ade- 
quate knowledge  in  the  performance  of  the 
different  obstetrical  operations;  and  that, 
therefore,  to  listen  to  the  details  of  the 
mode  of  performing  those  operations,  is 
time  absolutely  thrown  away ;  but  the 
same  objection  would  apply,  with  equal 
force,  to  surgery  itself.  True  it  is,  that 
manual  dexterity  cannot  be  acquired  by 
descrijition;  but  the  cases  in  which  inter- 
ference is  neccpsary,  the  mode  of  applying 
the  diflferent  powers  in  our  possession,  and 
the  time  when  our  assistance  becomes  ser- 
viceable, may  be  learnt  by  studying  the 
principles  of  the  science :  and  you  will  find 
this  knowledge  avail  you  in  practice 
equally  with,  if  not  more  than,  manual 
dexterity  itself. 

In  the  recommendations  which  I  shall 
think  it  my  duty  to  inculcate,  it  may  be 
thought  that  I  am  needlessly  trifling  your 
timeaway,  by  entering  into  minutia?  of  little 
importance — unworthj'  to  find  a  place  in  a 
sei'ies  of  disquisitions  on  any  science,  or 
even  practical  art ; — but  I  beg  you  will  un- 
derstand that  my  observations,  although 
addressed  to  you  collectively,  are  intended 
principally  to  apply  to  those  who  are  now 
entering  on  their  studies  for  the  first  time. 
And  be  assured  you  will  soon  discover, 
that  on  many  of  these  trijies  the  present 
comfort  and  future  welfare  of  your  patient 
may  in  a  great  measure  be  dependent. 

Kecessitij  pf  immediate  attendance. — I  would 
most  strongly  advise  you  to  let  every  other 
duty  give  way  to  attendance  on  a  case  of 
labour,  and  to  answer  the  summons  imme- 
diately; for  even  should  it  happen  that 
you  have  attended  the  same  patient  in  a 
previous  labour,  which  proved  lijigering, 
you  are  not  to  take  it  for  granted  that  her 
subsequent  cases  will  be  equally  so.  The 
length  of  the  labour  may  have  been  conse- 
quent on  rigidity  in  the  former  instance;  but 
the  probability  is,  that  on  after  occasions 
such  a  cause  will  not  exist.  That  practi- 
tioner would  subject  himself  to  much  an- 
noyance and  blame,  who,  remiss  and 
negligent  in  obeying  such  a  message, 
found  the  case  terminated  when  he  ar- 
rived. It  is  always  desirable — however 
little  is  required  to  be  done— that  the  me- 
dical attendant  should  be  preseht  during 
the  principal  part  of  the  process,  that  he 
may  be  at  hand  to  employ  such  means  as 
any  emergency  may  render  requisite. 

Instru7nents  necessari^  to  be  provided  uilh.— 
It  is  not  desirable  that  we  should  harness 
ourselves,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  with 
the  full  complement  of  our  obstetrical  in- 
struments ;  but  there  are  some  which  it  is 
quite  necessary  for  us  never  to  be  without. 
Of  course,  as  surgeons,  you  will  always  have 
a  lancet  in  your  pocket ;  as  obstetrical  sur- 
geons, I  would  recommend  you  also  to  carry 
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with  you  a  female  catheter;  and  if  you 
practise  in  the  country,  never  to  be  without 
a  drachm  or  two  of  laudanum.  Some  prac- 
titioners invariably  cany  with  them  a  little 
of  the  ergot  of  rye ;  but  I  would  recom- 
mend you  to  leave  that  drug  at  home ;  or, 
at  least,  never  to  forget  that,  if  it  possess 
the  powers  attributed  to  it — of  which  in 
some  instances  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
— and  if,  possessing  those  powers,  it  be 
employed  in  a  case  unfitted  for  its  use,  it 
may  be  productive  of  the  most  serious  in- 
juries. Recollect,  it  must  never  be  exhi- 
bited for  your  own  convenience; — never 
with  the  view  of  expediting  the  delivery; — 
but  is  only  to  be  had  recourseto  when  the  sole 
cause  of  delay  is  insufficiency  of  uterine  ac- 
tion ;  or  under  some  peculiar  species  of 
floodings.  To  meet  the  latter  emergency 
alone,  indeed,  is  its  reception  into  your 
pocket-case,  as  a  principle,  admissible. 
The  dangers  likely  to  arise  from  its  em- 
ployment, and  the  cases  in  which  it  may 
with  safety,  and  ])erhaps  also  with  advan- 
tage, be  used,  will  be  more  particularly 
adverted  to  hereafter.  Others  furnish 
themselves  with  a  vectis  on  all  occasions  ; 
but  the  objections  referrible  to  the  ergot 
apply  here  with  even  greater  force ; — this 
instrument  is  much  safer  in  your  drawer 
than  in  your  pocket;  since  you  might  pos- 
sibly,— provided  you  had  it  with  you, — be 
tempted  to  make  use  of  it  unnecessaiily, 
and  consequently  injuriously. 

The  palieiit^s  room  should  not  be  entered  im- 
mediately.—  If  you  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  your  patient— and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  you  may  be  called  to  a  lady  whom 
you  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing professionally — or  even  should  you 
have  attended  her  on  previous  occasions ; 
you  should  not  obtrude  yourselves  imme- 
diately into  her  presence,  unless  there 
be  some  urgent  necessity  for  your  atten- 
dance. You  had  better  retire  into  another 
room,  and  inquire  of  that  important,  but 
often  troublesome  and  mischievous,  ai)pen- 
dage  to  the  lying-in  chamber,  the  nurse, — 
(who  in  the  absence  of  the  medical  man,  at 
least,  and  sometimes  even  in  his  presence, 
sways  an  undisputed  sceptre  in  that  cham- 
ber)—how  long  the  patient  has  been  ill; 
how  often  the  pains  occur;  whether  there 
is  any  sliew  or  sickness  ;  any  irritation  of 
the  bladder  or  the  rectum.  By  this  means 
you  gain  some  little  information  as  to  how 
the  labour  is  advancing;  or  whether  it  has 
really  commenced.  It  is  very  possible — 
esjtecially  if  your  patient  have  been  much 
indulged  in  her  earlier  days,  and  be  in 
labour  with  her  first  child  — that  she  may 
shew  some  irritability,  or  petulance  of 
temper,  on  being  infonncd  you  are  in  at- 
tendance; she  may  send  some  message 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would 
be  considered  insulting:  you  may  perhaps 


overhear  her  say,  that  you  had  better  go 
home;  that  she  does  not  want  to  see  you, 
and  never  will  admit  you.  It  would  be 
wrong  for  you  to  take  her  at  her  word; 
you  will  be  acting  more  wisely  by  tarrying 
in  the  house,  if,  by  the  description  of  the 
nurse,  you  think  it  probable  your  presence 
will  soon  be  required.  Make  yourselves, 
then,  as  comfortable  as  you  can,  and  con- 
strue the  lady's  never — as  a  lady's  "never" 
under  other  circumstances  often  does — to 
signify  only  just  so  long  as  she  remains  in 
the  same  mind :  for  you  may  be  sure,  as 
the  pains  increase  in  frequency  and 
strength,  she  will  not  only  be  ])ersuadcd  to 
admit  you,  but  herself  call  loudly  for  your 
assistance.  It  happened  to  me  within  the 
last  week  to  be  called  in  the  forenoon 
to  a  lady  in  labour  with  her  first  child. 
After  much  persuasion  I  was  allowed  to 
make  an  examination  per  vuginam,  and  sa- 
tisfied myself  that  labour  had  commenced, 
and  that  the  head  was  presenting.  As  my 
immediate  presence  was  not  required,  I 
saw-  her  occasionally  in  the  course  of  the 
da}' ;  and  towards  evening  was  again  sum- 
moned. The  uterus  was  now  acting  vigo- 
rously; but  on  my  proposing  to  inquire 
how  the  labour  was  advancing,  she  would 
by  no  means  permit  me  to  make  a  second 
examination,  and  positively  forbade  my 
remaining  with  her.  Observing,  however, 
that  the  pains  were  urgent,  I  sat  down  to 
write  at  a  table  in  her  chamber ;  and  had 
not  been  in  the  room  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
before  she  began  to  call  upon  me  to  "  as- 
sist" her.  I  now  found  the  head  had  entered 
the  pelvis,  and  was  beginning  to  press 
upon  the  perineum  :  from  this  time  she 
would  not  allow  me  to  leave  her  bed- 
side for  one  moment;  and  I  remained  for 
two  hours  with  my  liand  protecting  the 
extended  structures;  and  received  after- 
wards the  most  earnest  expression  of  her 
thanks  for  my  disregard  of  her  wayward 
conduct.  Such  cases  you  will,  no  doubt, 
be  constantly  meeting  with  in  practice. 

Having  been  usliered  into  the  lady's 
room,  it  is  better  not  immediately  and 
abruptly  to  proceed  to  Imsinei-s,  but  to  sit 
down  quietly  by  her  side;  to  inquire  after 
her  general  health  ;  how  long  she  has  been 
ill;  how  she  has  felt  during  the  last  few 
days ;  and  to  coax  her  into  some  general 
conversation.  By  this  means  she  will  be- 
come familiarized  with  your  presence  in 
her  chamber;  and  you  will  learn  whether 
there  be  j>ains,  how  long  they  continue, 
and  how  frequently  they  return.  This 
knowledge  you  may  acquire  from  the  alte- 
ration in  her  manner,  even  although  she 
utters  no  complaint.  If  the  ])alieiit,  how- 
ever, be  in  active  labour,  it  is  an  impera- 
tive duty  not  to  let  much  time  elapse  be- 
fore yon  require  to  make  an  internal  exa- 
mination. 
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It  is  very  probable  that  an  objection 
may  be  raised  by  the  patient  to  this  exa- 
mination, v.hen  first  requested  to  permit  it; 
under  the  idea  tliat  no  "  assistance  "  can 
be  rendered  so  early  in  tlie  labour.  As  I 
■would  regard  the  feelings  of  a  parturient 
woman  in  a  degree  only  secondary  to  her 
safety,  I  would  by  no  means  insist  on 
putting  her  to  this  inconvenience,  unless 
I  thought  it  absolutely  ncce-=sary.  But  as 
I  know  what  valuable  information  may  be 
obtained  under  this  first  examination ; — 
how  desirable  it  is  that  this  information 
should  be  gained,  at  least  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  first  stage; — and  that  time 
once  slipt  by  can  never  be  recalled; — I 
think  it  right,  in  every  case  where  my  re- 
quest is  objected  to,  firmly,  but  gently,  to 
urge  its  propriety  :  and — as  I  take  upon 
myself  the  liberty  of  constituting  myself 
the  sole  judge  of  the  necessity — I  would 
rather,  on  principle,  not  remain  in  the 
conduct  of  any  case,  unless  my  suggestions 
were  acceded  to. 

In  requiring  to  make  this  examination, 
much  delicacy  must  be  used.  It  is  not  fit 
that  we  should  adopt  the  common  phrase 
of  the  lower  classes,  and  desire  to  try  a 
pain,  or  take  a  pain;  these  are  expressions 
which  should  never  escape  from  the  lips  of 
a  well-educated  gentleman  :  but  let  us  tell 
the  nurse  to  persuade  her  mistress  to  lie 
down  upon  the  bed,  that  we  maji  ascertain  how 
far  the  labour  has  advanced,  and  wliether  every 
thinir  is  natural.  It  is  verj'  seldom  that  we 
cannot,  with  a  little  management,  per- 
suade our  patient  of  the  necessity  and  pro- 
priety of  submitting  to  this  inquiry. 

Information  to  beacqaired  by  an  examination. 
— Much  important  information,  then,  is  to 
be  gained  by  the  first  examination.  We 
must  leam.  frst,  whether  the  patient  is 
pregnant ;  secondly,  whether  she  is  in  la- 
bour, if  she  be  pregnant ;  thirdly,  how  the 
child  is  presenting ;  /'n(()/7i/u,  whether  the 
membranes  have  ruptured,  or  are  still  en- 
tire; jy/n/i/v,  how  far  labour  is  advanced; 
and,  lastly,  we  must  endeavour  to  form 
some  calculation  as  to  the  time  that  will 
elapse  before  the  termination  of  labour. 
Now  all  this  knowledge,  except  with  re- 
gard to  the  probnble  duration  of  the  case, 
can  be  obtained  during  the  first  examina- 
tion per  vaginam. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  superfluous 
that  I  should  advise  you  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  patient  be  ])regnant.  Cases,  how- 
ever, have  occurred,  where  professional 
gentlemen  have  been  in  attendance  hour 
after  hour,  for  days  and  weeks  ;  and  after 
all  it  has  turned  out  that  the  uterus  was 
unimpregnated  :  they  have  thus  rendered 
themselves  liable  to  some  censure, — or, 
what  is  perhaps  more  mischievous  than 
direct  censure, — to  (juizzical  inuendos  and 
saixastic  ridicule.      Women,  —  especially 


those  advancing  in  years, — will  sometimes 
deceive  themselves,  or  allow  themselves  to 
be  deceived  by  others,  on  the  subject  of 
jiregnaucy ;  and  if  you  have  never  seen 
your  patient  before,  or  not  perhaps  for 
many  months,  you  can  have  no  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  whether  she  be  pregnant 
or  not,  except  from  your  own  observation 
at  the  time.  Many  unhealthy  actions  may 
cause  the  abdomen  gradually  to  swell,  and 
simulate  the  appearance  of  gestation;  and 
spasms  of  different  muscles  may  sometimes 
tolerably  closeh'  imitate — as  to  sensa- 
tion, situation,  and  severity— the  com- 
mencing pains  of  labour.  It  happened  to 
me  to  be  called  twice  to  the  same  woman, 
with  an  interval  of  eighteen  months  be- 
tween the  summonses; — in  labour,  as  I  was 
informed :  she  was  on  each  occasion  sur- 
rounded by  her  female  friends,  and  attend- 
ed by  her  nurse ;  the  baby  linen  was  pre- 
pared, and  hanging  by  the  fire  ;  the  toilet- 
table  dressed,  with  "  welcome  little  stran- 
ger" figured  in  pins  on  the  chamber 
pincushion  ;  the  gruel  simmering  on  the 
hob ;  the  liqueur  bottle,  retiring  from  com- 
mon observation,  appeared  to  hide  itself  in 
a  far  corner  of  the  room,  ready  to  revive 
the  spirits  of  the  nurse  after  the  fatigues  of 
her  duty  were  passed,  or  her  mistress'  per- 
haps, when  the  doctor's  back  was  turned : 
all  the  common  requisites  of  the  lying-in 
room  were  scrupulously  in  readiness ;  one 
little  point  only  was  wanted  to  complete 
the  scene,  and  render  my  patient  a  ha])py 
mother,  and'  that  was,  that  she  should  be 
pregnant.  This,  however,  happened  not  to 
be  the  case :  of  course  I  retired ;  and  in 
two  senses,  if  levity  may  be  allowed  on 
such  a  subject,  I  might  be  said  to  have  lost 
tny  labour. 

Provided  the  patient  be  not  pregnant, 
the  deception  maj'  generally  be  detected, 
simply  by  placing  the  hand  on  the  abdo- 
men ;  but  if  that  proceeding  does  not  afford 
the  required  information,  an  examination 
per  vaginam  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove 
satisfactory. 

When  you  examine  the  abdomen,  yon 
will  probably  find  it  distended,  from  flatus 
pent  uj)  in  the  intestines,  or  from  fluid 
effused  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  from 
the  presence  of  some  more  solid  tumor 
You  may  distinguish  that  the  swelling' 
is  softer  or  harder,  larger  or  smaller,  more 
diffused  or  more  circumscribed,  than  is  the 
bulk  of  the  gravid  uterus:  that  it  is  not  of 
the  same  shape;  is  perhaps  irregular  on 
its  surface ;  does  not  occupy  the  same 
position  ;  and,  above  all,  that  it  does  not 
possess  that  peculiar  springy  elasticity 
which  so  strongly  characterizes  the  im- 
pregnated womb  at  the  end  of  the  natural 
term  of  gestation.  But  if  there  be  any 
doubt  In  your  mind,  it  is  right  to  make  an 
examination    i)er  vaginam.      Under  this 
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state  of  spurious  pregnane}-,  you  will  find 
the  OS  uteri  not  only  close,  but  undevelop- 
ed ;  the  cervix  uteri  not  expanded ;  and 
the  uterus  itself,  on  poising  it  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  finger,  will  be  felt  small,  light, 
and  moveable,  provided  it  be  not  diseased. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  patient  be  preg- 
nant, and  near  the  end  of  the  term,  we 
shall  find  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  fully  de- 
veloped and  expanded,  and  perhaps  the  os 
uteri  somewhat  open.  We  may  be  able  to 
detect  the  body  of  the  ftptus  through  the 
dilated  mouth  or  expanded  neck. 

But  the  patient  may  be  pregnant,  and 
not  in  labour ;  the  i)ains  may  be  spurious, 
and  not  true.  If  you  bear  in  mind  what  I 
before  advanced  respecting  false  paius,you 
will,  I  trust,  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
them.  I  need  not  say  that  generally  you 
will  find  your  patient,  in  the  first  stage  of 
labour,  experiencing  the  dilating  or  grind- 
ing pains. 

Women  have  the  idea,  that  under  every 
examination  which  we  make  during  la- 
bour, we  materially  assist  them,  and  expe- 
dite the  termination  of  their  sufferings. 
This  false  notion  is  productive  of  much 
injury;  since  it  often  leads  both  the  pa- 
tient and  her  friends  to  urge  on  the  medi- 
cal i)ractiti()ner  the  necessity  of  constant, 
close  attendance, at  the  bed-side;  frequently 
to  the  retardation,  and  perhaps  to  the  in- 
terruption or  subversion  of  the  whole  pro- 
cess: and  these  solicitations  are  usually 
advanced  with  a  fervency  that  it  appears 
the  extreme  of  cruelty  not  to  accede  to. 
We  cannot,  nor  ought  we  to  attempt  to 
render  any  assistance,  if  every  thing  be 
progressing  properly.  The  assistance  we 
aflord  by  this  examination  is  negative  at 
best;  it  merely  consists  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge ;  the  ascertaining  of  facts  ne- 
cessary and  highly  valuable  for  us  to  be  ac- 
quainted with,  that  we  may  regulate  our 
conduct  accordingly.  It  is  very  possible 
that  the  child  may  be  transversely  placed, or 
some  other  less  imi>ortant  malposition  may 
require  a  trilling  operation  before  the  ter- 
mination of  labour;  and  we  are  prepared, 
when  we  have  gained  this  information,  to 
act  at  the  monu-nt  which  is  most  service- 
able. It  is  highly  injudicious,  then,  to  de- 
lay gaining  the  information  we  seek, 
which  we  can  only  do  by  an  examination 
per  viiginum. 

Arrangement  of  the  bed.  —  Before,  however, 
I  proceed  to  consider  the  mode  in  which 
the  examination  is  to  be  made,  it  is  right 
that  I  should  say  something  about  the 
position  of  the  j^atient,  and  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  bed.  It  is  usually 
the  nurse's  duty  to  i)re])are  the  i)atient's 
bed;  but  often  you  will  find  nurses  very 
stupid,  and  sometimes  very  obstinate;  and 
oeeasionally  you  may  be  called  to  a  patient 
who  has  not  the  questionable  ad>antage  of 


a  professed  nurse's  assistance;  you  may 
then  be  obliged  to  prepare  the  bed  your- 
self. Again,  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  a  nurse  will  ask  the  medical  at- 
tendant, especially  if  he  be  a  young  prac- 
titioner, or  if  she  have  any  doubt  about 
his  abilities,  (for  nurses,  as  well  as  other 
people,  will  take  the  liberty  of  forming 
opinions  on  subjects  with  which  they  are 
perfectly  unacquainted),  how  he  would 
like  to  have  the  bed  guarded;  that  she  may 
learn  whether  he  is  acquainted  with  her 
part  of  the  duty,  presuming  that  if  he  is 
ignorant  of  hers,  he  will  know^  as  little 
about  his  own.  She  will  then  insinu- 
ate, in  his  absence,  that  he  is  inexperienced 
and  unqualified ;  and  I  need  not  tell 
you  how  easily  the  female  mind  is  biassed 
by  the  confident  assertions  even  of  the  most 
ignorant.  For  these  reasons,  we  will  de- 
vote a  few  minutes,  even  at  the  risk  of  its 
being  thought  infra  dignitatem,  to  consider 
the  appointment  of  the  bed. 

In  many  jiarts  of  the  continent,  even  to 
this  day,  women  are  delivered  in  the  half 
sitting  and  half  recumbent  posture.  The 
patient,  then,  sits,  half  inclined,  in  an  easy 
chair,  with  her  legs  extended ;  and  the 
doctor  places  himself  in  front.  This  may 
be  a  convenient  posture,  but  it  is  certainly 
not  a  ver}'  decent  one.  In  "  Raynold's 
Byrthe  of  Mankinde,"  before  noticed, 
which  was  published  in  lolO,  there  is  a 
rude  engraving  of  "  the  woman's  stoole," 
consisting  of  a  chair,  having  an  inclining 
back,  and  a  large  semilunar  aperture  in  the 
front  of  the  seat;  and  stated  to  be  in  com- 
mon use  both  in  France  and  (lermany.  It 
is  still  the  custom,  I  believe,  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland,  for  the  woman  in  labour  to 
place  herself  on  her  elbows  and  knees.  In 
this  country,  the  patients  are  delivered  on 
their  left  side,  and  on  the  bed.  In  the  better 
ranks  of  society,  the  lady  usually  has  on 
her  night  clothes  ;  the  mattress  or  feather 
bed  having  been  previously  guarded  by  a 
skin  of  dressed  leather;  one  or  two  blankets 
are  folded  over  the  skin,  and  above  that 
the  sheet  is  spread,  on  which  she  lies.  But 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  women  arc  in 
the  habit  of  being  delivered  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  mattress.  The  bed  is  arranged 
as  if  the  patient  were  to  be  placed  in  it, 
and  is  then,  with  the  superincumbent  strata 
of  sheets  and  blankets, turned  up  atthe  bot- 
tom, and  doubled  upon  itself  towards  the 
head;  so  that  there  is  a  space  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  bedstead,  occupied  only  by  the 
mattress.  On  this  s))ace,  if  the  jiatient 
possess  a  dres  cd  leather,  it  is  spread ;  if 
not,  the  mattress  is  i)r.'tccted  by  three  or 
four  folds  of  blanket,  anrl  the  i)atient  re- 
tains her  ordinary  dress,  perhaps  even  to 
her  stays.  It  is  much  more  eonvi-uient  for 
the  woman  t(»  be  undressed,  and  lie  in  bed, 
because  then  there  is  little  annoyance  from 
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the  change  of  linen  after  laboxir,  and  she 
may  be  removed  quietly,  and  without 
much  disturbance,  from  that  side  on  which 
she  was  reclining  to  the  opposite,  which 
is  perfectly  clean. 

Choice  of  a  lying-in  room. — In  the  higher 
circles,  the  medical  man  is  sometimes 
asked  to  choose  the  room  in  which  the  ])a- 
tient  shall  pass  the  month  of  her  lying-in; 
and  if  we  have  this  advantage  we  should 
select  one  that  is  large  and  airy,  and  which 
has  a  dressiug-closet  attached  to  it.  But 
in  the  ordinary  ranks  of  life  he  is  not  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  patient  is  generally  de- 
livered in  her  own  bed-room. 

Attendants  present  during  labour. — It  is  pro- 
per also  that  we  should  have  some  voice 
as  regards  the  number  of  attendants  who 
are  to  be  present  during  the  labour.  Keep- 
ing in  mind  that  the  room  should  be  as 
quiet  as  possible,  there  are  yet  s.  me  at- 
tendants whose  services  we  cannot  dispense 
with.  The  only  persons  whom  I  allow  to 
remain  in  the  patient's  chamber,  if  I  have 
the  entire  management,  are  myself,  the 
nurse,  and  a  female  married  friend — the 
mother,  some  other  relation,  or  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  to  act  as  a  coniidante; 
who  will  sympathize  with  the  patient — in- 
to whose  ear  she  may  whisper  all  her 
grievances  and  distresses — and  from  whom 
she  may  receive  those  nameless  comforts 
and  sustaining  consolations  of  which  she 
so  eminently  stands  in  need.  Unmarried 
females  are  neither  the  most  fit  compa- 
nions for  the  patient  nor  the  most  useful 
assistants  to  the  practitioner.  In  addition, 
however,  to  the  persons  just  mentioned, 
I  always  require  that  a  servant  should  be 
in  attendance  in  an  anti-room,  or  close  at 
hand,  that  she  may  be  ready  to  attend  the 
bell  immediately,  in  case  hot -water  or  any 
other  necessary  be  required  from  a  distant 
part  of  the  house;  and  that  she  should 
have  no  other  duty  imposed  on  her  for  the 
time  except  an  obedience  to  the  orders  that 
may  issue  from  the  lying-in  chamber. 

Obstetrical  dress. — Nor  will  it  be  deemed 
impertinent  if  I  say  a  few  words  about  an 
obstetrical  dress.  Some  of  the  older  ob- 
stetricians, I  have  heard,  were  in  the  ha- 
bit of  carrying  with  them  an  apron  and  a 
pair  of  sleeves ;  and  I  have  seen  others  take 
the  nurse's  apron  ofl',  and  tie  it  round  their 
waist,  so  as  to  make  them  look  more  like 
barbers  than  gentlemen.  It  is  in  a  great 
raca.sure  such  imbecoming  practices  as 
these  that  have  tended  to  draw  upon  the 
obstetric  deiiartment  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery the  undeserved  obloquy,  under  which 
it  has  so  long  laboured.  It  is  vei-y  much 
the  custom,  even  among  the  better  ranks, 
to  require  that  a  napkin  should  be  fastened 
round  the  arm.  A  small  napkin  is  folded 
into  a  triangular  shape,  tvvisted  by  the 
nurse  round  the  attendant's  wrist,  and  se- 


cured by  a  pin,  so  that  the  dress  may  be 
perfectly  protected.  I  have  not  the  same 
objection  to  this  means  being  employed 
that  I  have  to  a  regular  apron  and  sleeves; 
but  still  I  think  it  unnecessary,  and  would 
wish  that  any  thing  which  adds  to  the 
mystery  or  peculiarities  of  the  profession 
should  by  all  means  be  avoided  :  as  far  as 
I  myself  am  concerned,  therefore,  I  inva- 
riably dispense  with  the  officious  atten- 
tion of  the  nurse,  on  all  occasions  of 
the  kind.  At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary, 
both  for  the  sake  of  comfort  and  appear- 
ance, to  be  a  little  careful  of  our  dress ;  for 
no  gentleman  would  like  to  appear  slovenly, 
or  carry  about  with  him  visible,  and  per- 
haps not  very  elegant  or  refined,  marks  of 
his  profession.  Such  accidents  may  be  ob- 
viated by  having  a  longer  slit  than  is  usual 
cut  in  the  sleeve  of  our  coat,  so  that  it  can, 
without  inconvenience,  be  turned  above 
the  elbow ;  the  shirt  may  then  be  more  or 
less  rolled  up,  a  napkin  may  be  loosely 
thrown  over  the  hand  and  arm,  and  there 
is  little  chance  of  the  dress  being  soiled. 
This  may  be  done  without  the  appearance 
of  bustle  or  preparation;  and  before  the 
ann  is  withdrawn  from  under  the  bed- 
clothes, the  coat  may  be  again  brought 
over  it.  Thus  neither  will  delicacy  be 
offended,  nor  an  idea  of  mystery  imparted. 
Obstetrical  positioii  of  the  patient. — Now, 
provided  the  woman  be  in  labour,  which  I 
shall  take  for  granted  is  the  case,  we  have 
particularly  to  learn  how  far  the  os  uteri 
is  dilated  or  dilatable;  whether  the  mem- 
branes are  ruptured,  and  how  the  child 
presents :  and  the  following  is  the  mode  by 
which  we  obtain  this  information.  The 
bed  being  prepared  in  the  way  I  have  just 
mentioned,  the  patient  is  to  be  laid  on  her 
left  side,  with  the  shoulders  inclined  a  little 
forward,  the  thighs  bent  up  towards  the 
abdomen,  and  the  legs  turned  back  rather 
upon  the  thighs.  We  usually  observe  that 
the  nurse  places  the  woman  with  the 
shoulders  thrown  backwards,  so  that  an 
obtuse  angle  is  formed  at  the  junction  of 
the  pelvis  and  thighs :  this  position  is  in- 
convenient, and  should  always  be  rectified. 
The  great  advantage  which  we  gain  by 
making  an  acute  angle  at  the  bend  of  the 
hips,  is  that  we  give  the  lumbar  vertcbrce 
an  inclination  outwards,  and  bring  the 
axis  of  the  pelvic  entrance  into  a  more  direct 
line  with  the  axis  of  the  trunk  of  the 
body.  Whether,  therefore,  we  pay  any  at- 
tention to  the  arrangement  of  the  bed  or 
not,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  we  should 
superintend  the  position  in  which  the  pa- 
tient places  herself;  as  the  value  of  one 
posture  over  another  can  only  be  appreci- 
ated by  those  acquainted  with  anatomy. 
If  she  assumes  an  awkward  position  on 
the  onset  of  labour,  we  shall  have  great 
difficulty  in  getting  her  to  change  it ;  but 
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if  at  first  sLe  be  put  in  that  posture  in  which 
she  is  to  be  delivered,  she  will  always  re- 
turn to  it  whenever  we  require  her  so  to  do. 
Being  placed,  then,  on  her  left  side,  with 
the  shoulders  thrown  a  little  forwards,  the 
pains  coming  on  every  five  or  six  minutes 
perhaps,  we  sit  down  by  her  bed-side,  our 
person  being  rather  behind  her ;  and  hav- 
ing anointed  the  first  finger  of  the  right 
hand  with  some  unctuous  substance — such 
as  lard,  pomatum,  or  oil — we  pass  the  hand 
under  the  bed  clothes,  and,  placing  the 
two  first  fingers  on  the  labia  externa,  we 
separate  them,  and  introduce  our  first  fin- 
ger into  the  vagina  in  the  direction  of  its 
entrance,  which  is  a  little  backwards  and 
upwards ;  or  we  may  slide  our  finger  along 
the  'perineum,  from  the  anus  to  the  four- 
chette,  and  insinuate  in  that  manner.  I 
need  not  again  repeat  that  this  must  be 
managed  with  the  utmost  delicacy  such  an 
examination  is  susceptible  of.  Having 
passed  our  finger  as  high  into  the  vagina 
as  we  conveniently  can,  we  turn  the  wrist 
round,  so  that  the  junction  between  the 
two  fingers  shall  fit  in  under  the  symphisis 
pubis,  and  we  have  a  perfect  command  of 
the  vagina  and  almost  of  the  whole  pelvis. 
It  is  usually  the  practice  to  make  this  ex- 
amination during  the  time  the  pain  is  ur- 
gent ;  and  it  is  this  circumstance  that  has 
given  rise  to  the  observation  of  "  trying  a 
pain."  It  is,  however,  on  many  accounts, 
desirable  that  we  should  not  introduce  our 
finger  up  to  the  os  uteri  during  the  acme  of 
painful  sensation;  because  then  the  mem- 
branes are  protruded  into  the  vagina,  and 
if  we  press  against  them  at  that  moment 
we  may  possibly  rupture  the  cyst,  and  lose 
its  advantage  in  the  after  progress  of  the 
labour.  It  is  also  better  that  we  should  not 
make  our  examination  during  the  time  of 
pain,  for  another  reason :  because  we  can- 
not then  so  well  ascertain  what  is  the  jo re- 
senting part,  in  consequence  of  the  quan- 
tity of  liquor  amnii  which  is  interposed 
between  the  child's  body  and  our  finger. 
Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  it  is  expected 
that  we  should  examine  while  the  uterus  is 
acting — and,  indeed,  as  in  many  eases  the 
patient  would  not  allow  us  to  pass  our 
finger  at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  belief  tliat 
we  can  assist  her,  and  that  only  during  the 
time  of  pain  —  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  request  her  to  let  us  know  when  it 
returns,  and  take  that  opportunity  of  in- 
troducing our  finger  v\ithin  the  external 
parts.  Having  gained  this  advantage,  we 
must  allow  it  to  remain  inactive  in  the  va- 
gina while  the  pain  continues,  and  upon 
its  cessation,  which  we  have  seldom  any 
difficulty  in  ascertaining,  we  may  pass  it 
up  to  the  OS  uteri  for  the  objects  already 
mentioned — viz.  to  learn  wliether  the  la- 
bour has  commenced — whether  the  mem- 


branes are  ruptured — whether  the  head  of 
the  child  presents — and  what  degree  of  re- 
laxation tlie  OS  uteri,  vagina,  and  perineum, 
have  alread}'  taken  upon  themselves. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  re- 
quisites, it  is  not  always  very  easy  for  a 
novice  to  distinguish  the  os  uteri  at  the 
commencement  of  labour:  I  have  known 
many  students  attend  a  number  of  cases 
before  the^'  have  been  able  to  satisfy  tliem- 
selves  whereabouts  the  os  uteri  was,  or 
detect  it  by  the  feel.  But  you  will  gene- 
rally find  it  looking  backwards  towards 
the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  about  two  inches, 
or  two  inches  and  a  half,  from  the  vulva, 
and  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  shilling,  a  half- 
crown,  or  more,  as  the  case  may  be.  In 
these  obstetrical  tables  [presenting  them], 
by  Spratt,  contrived  upon  the  ingenious 
plan  of  Hogben,  you  will  observe  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  recommended  that  an 
examination  should  be  made,  either  with 
the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand  or  two 
fingers  of  the  left.  In  the  first  representa- 
tion, the  OS  uteri  is  open  to  the  diameter  of 
about  a  sixpence ;  in  the  second,  to  the  size 
of  half  a  crown  ;  in  the  third,  it  is  almost 
entirely  dilated— the  membranes  being  pro- 
truded into  the  vagina;  and  in  the  fourth, 
you  see  the  situation  of  the  child  after  the 
membranes  have  ruptured. 

E.T'jminati<m  of  the  membranes.  —  Having 
satisfied  ourselves,  then,  that  we  positively 
feel  the  os  uteri,  let  us  next  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  membranes  are  ruptured  or  not. 
It  is  not  always  very  easy  to  determine 
this  point  either  when  the  patient  is  free 
from  pain,  because  the  membranes  being 
flaccid,  retreat,  together  with  their  contain- 
ed waters,  within  the  os  uteri,  and  there  re- 
mains merely  a  thin  skin,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween the  finger  and  the  presenting  part 
of  the  child;  so  slight,  indeed,  as  scarcely 
to  be  perceptible  to  the  touch.  But  as  soon 
as  the  pain  returns,  the  soft  wedge  is  again 
felt  protruding  externally  through  the  os 
uteri,  and  there  is  then  no  difliculty  in  de- 
tecting them,  if  unbroken.  The  finger,  as 
I  liave  just  said,  should  be  introduced 
when  the  pain  comes  on,  allowed  to  re- 
main passive  in  the  vagina,  and  only  car- 
ried up  to  the  OS  uteri  on  the  cessation  of 
uterine  action:  but  if,  under  this  exami- 
naticn,  we  cannot  positively  assure  our- 
selves whether  the  membranes  are  ruptured 
or  not,  we  may  take  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining when  the  next  pain  comes  on; 
passing  our  finger  up  most  carefully,  lest 
we  should  rupture  the  sac  prematurely  ;  — 
and  if  we  distinctly  feel  their  protrusion, 
we  know  that  the  membranes  are  still  en- 
tire. 
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CASES  OP 

GUN-SHOT  INJURIES  of  the  EYE. 

By  John  Bitter,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Physician  to  the  Plymouth  Royal  Eye  Infirmary. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Your  inserting  the  following-  interesting 
cases,  which  were  obligingly  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Butter  at  my  request,  I  shall  con- 
sider a  favour. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
W.  Mackenzie,  M.D. 

Glasgow,  Feb.  5,  18.34. 

Case  I. — A  duck-shot  impacted  in  the 
Optic  Nerve  for  ahove  six  years. 

Mr.   H ,   aged   50,  came  from 

Camborne,  in  Cornwall,  and  first  con- 
sulted me  at  Plymouth,  in  Sept.  1830, 
on  account  of  total  blindness  in  his  left 
eye,  accompanied  w  ith  verj  great  pain 
occasionally,  and  considerable  amaurotic 
affection  (photopsia)  of  his  right  eye. 
He  gave  the  following  history : — On  the 
19th  February,  1827,  while  shooting,  a 
gun  w  as  fired  at  a  woodcock  by  another 
person,  and  a  shot  lodged  in  his  left  eye- 
ball, producing  instant  blindness.  For 
a  fortnight  afterwards  he  did  not  suflTer 
greatly  ;  but  during  the  last  four  and  a 
half  years  the  pain  would  flash  so  sud- 
denly- and  intensely,  at  times,  through 
his  Teft  e^e  and  head,  and  so  seriously 
disturbed  the  visual  functions  of  his 
sound,  or  right  eye,  that,  in  whatever 
occupation  he  was  engaged,  his  suffer- 
ings obliged  him  to  desist  for  a  time,  to 
apply  leeches,  and  resort  to  other  reme- 
dial measures.  The  fear  of  losing  also 
the  sight  of  his  sound  eye  from  sympa- 
thy, added  to  the  actual  pain  felt  in  his 
left,  induced  him  to  seen,  and  even  to 
urge,  the  extraction,  if  possible,  of  the 
shot,  w  hich  he  knew  from  his  acute  feel- 
ing's must  be  seated  in  some  very  sen- 
sitive part  of  his  left  eye. 

The  following  appearances  were  ex- 
hibited : — His  left  eye  was  rather  less 
in  size  than  his  right,  but  free  entirely 
from  inflammation.  On  the  nasal  side 
of  the  eye-ball  a  fistulous  opening  was 
perceived  through  the  reflected  conjunc- 
liva  and  sclerotica,  nearer  to  ihe  iris 
and  cornea  than  the  spot  at  which  wc 


usually  introduce  the  needle  in  depres- 
sion. I  could  pass  a  fine  gold  probe 
through  this  opening,  nearly  into  the 
po.sterior  chamber ;  it  was  evidently  the 
entrance  of  the  shot.  The  iris  was  not 
materially  altered.  A  cataract  behind 
it  could  be  distinctly  seen. 

In  a  consultation  with  my  colleague, 
the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Luscombe,  one  of  the 
surgeons  to  the  Plymouth  Eye  Infir- 
mary, we  agreed  at  first  to  dissuade  Mr. 
H.  against  an  operation,  or  any  attempt 
to  search  for  a  shot,  the  position  of  which 
was  exti'emely  doubtful  and  uncertain ; 
but  it  was  the  wish  of  our  patient  that 
some  trial  should  be  made. 

On  the  9th  September,  1831,  aided  by 
Mr.  Luscombe,  and  Mr.  Lanyon,  jun., 
a  very  promising  joung  surgeon  from 
Camborne,  and  Mr.  H.'s  medical  atten- 
dant, I  extracted  the  cataract,  which 
consisted  of  calcareous  matter  and  spi- 
culae  of  bone.  I  afterwards  syringed 
out  some  gritty  matter  from  its  bed.  We 
all  hoped  that  the  removal  of  this  bony 
lens  might  have  been  followed  with  cor- 
responding relief,  thinking-  that  the  ci- 
liary processes  had  been  imtated  by  its 
pressure  and  hardness,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  account  for  the  principal  symptoms. 
In  this  hope  and  expectation  we  were 
disappointed;  for  on  2.3d  February,  1833, 
Mr.  H.  came  back  to  Plymouth,  having 
returned  from  hence  to  his  home  on  6th 
October,  1831  (twenty-seven  daj's  after 
the  fii-st  opcjution),  and  requested  me  to 
make  a  farther  attempt  for  the  removal 
of  the  shot,  which  his  feelings  denoted 
still  remained  within  his  eye,  and  caused 
those  sympathetic  sensations  (amaurosis) 
in  his  right  eye,  the  sight  of  which  be- 
ing now  endangered,  he  was  most 
anxious  to  preserve.  He  pointed  to  a 
blueish  and  prominent  part  of  his  left 
eye,  underneath  which  he  considered 
that  the  shot  must  be  lodged.  Indeed, 
this  idea  seemed  very  probable  to  my- 
self, and  to  my  brother,  a  surgeon  at 
Sympstone,  then  on  a  visit  here,  who  as- 
sisted me  in  hooking  up  this  prominent 
portion  of  the  sclerotica,  which  I  excised 
with  the  scissors,  and  made  an  aperture 
sufficiently  large  to  enable  me  to  explore 
w  ith  the  probe  the  internal  concavity  of 
the  eye,  and  to  allow  the  exit  of  the  vi- 
treous liumour.  Still  no  shot  was  found. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that  this  second 
operation  disappointed  us  all ;  but  Mr. 
H.  determined  to  have  his  whole  eyeex- 
tiiiiatcd  at  a  future  period,  should  not 
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his  complaiuts  be  alleviated  bj  tbe  sup- 
puration which  followed  this  other  at- 
tempt. 

At  his  request,  on  23d  September, 
1833,  I  removed  the  nhole  of  bis  left 
eye-ball,  with  its  lachrymal  eland,  and 
divided  the  optic  nerve  far  back  in  its 
socket,  close  to  the  foramen  opticum, 
fearing-  that  I  might  still  miss  the  ob- 
ject of  our  pursuit.  On  dissection  after- 
wards, I  had  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
find  a  duck-shot,  impacted  so  firmly  in 
that  part  of  the  optic  nerve  which  ex- 
pands and  forms  the  retina,  that  a  consi- 
derable effort  was  required  to  detach  it 
from  its  bed,  in  which  it  must  have  been 
fixed  for  six  years  and  six  months, 
closely  embraced  by  the  nerve.  Such 
was  the  patient's  extreme  fortitude  and 

1)ei"sevcrauce,  that  not  even  was  his 
land  raised,  nor  a  syllable  of  complaint 
uttered,  during  this  most  painful  opera- 
tion, in  which  I  was  very  kindly  assist- 
ed by  Di-s.  E.  Moore  and  Rendle,  the 
present  surgeons  of  the  Plymouth  Eye 
Infirmary,  and  also  by  Mr.  Square,  a 
very  intelligent  pupil  of  the  same.  The 
preparation  of  the  shot,  in  situ,  I  have 
preserved  for  mv  own  collection. 

At  the  end  of*  a  fortnight  the  patient 
was  nearly  w  ell ;  but  for  three  weeks 
afterwards  he  was  detained  by  adhe- 
sions which  formed  between  the  lids 
and  subjacent  parts,  and  which  I  re- 
peatedly divided.  Some  morbid  sensa- 
tions were  felt  in  the  ophthalmic  branch 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  and  also  in  the 
ramifications  of  the  su])erior  maxillary, 
resembling  tic  douloureux,  which  I 
trust  the  carbonate  of  iron,  taken  in 
large  doses,  and  vinum  o])ii  ap])licd  ex- 
ternally, will  effectually  remove.  Mr. 
H.  returned  from  Plymouth  to  Cam- 
borne on  tlie  9th  November,  1833  (about 
forty- seven  days  alter  the  third  ojjera- 
tion.)  In  his  last  letter  he  writes  that 
the  strength  of  his  right  eye  increases 
daily,  and  that  the  neuralgic  com])laints 
in  his  face  also  decrease.  A  glass  eye 
has  iK-en  fixed  in,  to  corres])ond  with 
the  other;  but  the  parts  are  too  tender 
vet  to  bear  it*. 


•  After  Dr.  Butter  liad  kindly  communicated  to 
me  the  above  cage,  I  was  anxious  to  know  some 
farther  jtarticulars  conrerniog  it ;  and  especially 
whether  it  appeared  tliat  tlie  Hliot  had  passed  di- 
rectly throu^rh  the  coats  of  the  eye,  and  vitreous 
humour,  to  the  optic  nerve,  wliith  it  had  entered 
ill  the  line  of  its  axis  ;  or  thiit  the  Khot  Iiad  tra- 
versed his  eyi-,  making  its  exit  iit  the  hack  i)art  of 
the  bc'lerutica,   and   then  culcciiii,'   obliciuely  into 


C.4SE  II. — Sudden  Blindness  from  the 
supposed  rebound  of  a  (/ruin  of  shot 
off'  the  Eye-ball. 

On  the  1st  September,  1830,  I  was 
sent  for  to  visit  T.  R.,  Esq.,  set.  41,  liv- 
ing at  Venn,  near  Tavistock,  about  fif- 
teen miles  i'rom  Plymouth.  During  my 
absence,  Mr.  Luscombe,  one  of  the  sur- 
geons to  the  Plymouth  Eye  Tnfirmarv, 
w  ent  over  to  see  him.  Mr.  R.  had  tlie 
kindness  to  call  upon  me  on  the  2;3d  De- 
cember, 1833,  and  at  my  request  to  ex- 
plain the  particulars  of  his  case  in  the 
following  manner:  —  Whilst  shooting 
partridges  on  the  moniing  of  the  1st 
September,  1830,  he  received  in  his  left 
eye  a  shot,  a  part  of  the  contents  of  a 
fosvling-piece,  fired  by  a  young  gentle- 
man, through  a  thorn  bush  in  a  hedge, 
at  a  partridge.  Three  shot  holes  were 
made  in  his  hat.  The  immediate  effect 
to  him  was  a  sensation  like  a  flash  of 
fire  or  lightning,  quickly  followed  by 
total  blindness,  and  very  considerable 
tumefaction  of  the  left  lids  and  eye.  The 
anterior  chamber  was  soon  filled  with 
blood,  which  produced  a  red  appearance 
resembling  the  colour  of  a  ferret's  eve, 
or  rather  of  a  Mazard  cherry.  Mr.R. 
was  conveyed  home,  and  blooded  three 
times  on  "that  night,  and  about  thirty 
leeches  w  ere  apjilied  to  the  swollen  parts 
and  temple ;  so  that  neither  any  serious 
inflammation  nor  pain  followed  the  ac- 
cident from  that  time  to  the  present. 
The  effused  blood  in  course  of  time  be- 
came absorbed,  and  with  it  some  por- 
tion of  the  vitreous  and  crystalline  hu- 
mours, as  the  left  eye  is  perceptibly 
diminished  in  size.  The  transparency 
of  the  cornea,  however,  is  preserved,  w  ith 
the  forai  of  the  eye ;  but  the  iris  is  al- 
tered to  a  tawny  colour,  conugated  at  its 
margin,  and  agglutinated  to  the  capsule 
of  the  ojjaque  lens.  Not  the  least  light 
can  be  discerned  with  his  left  eye;  but 
fortunately  its  defects  have  not  at  all 
interfered  with  the  vision  of  his  right,  or 
sound  eye  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks 
he  can  see  objects  at  a  distance  more 

the  nerve,  after  passing  through  the  cellular  sub- 
stance of  the  orbit.  Dr.  B.  replied,  that  the  shut 
was  very  little  altered  in  its  form— a  little  indent- 
ed with  a  sharp  point  or  two  ;  that  its  extraordi- 
narily firm  attachment  was  surprising  ;  that  there 
appeared  to  have  been  no  suppuration,  nor  dispo- 
sitiou  to  ulceration;  and  that  the  shot  must  have 
entered  the  sclerotica  near  its  juncliou  with  the 
cornea,  on  the  nasal  side,  passed  beside  the  crys- 
talline, and  through  the  vitreous  humuiir,  to  the 
optic  nerve,  where  it  perforates  the  choroid  coal. 
— \V.  JI. 
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clearly  than  he  ever  could  do.  There  is 
au  indentation  in  the  sclerotica,  ^vhich 
I  think  arises  from  a  diminution  in  the 
size  of  his  left  eye,  and  not  upon  any 
wound  or  aperture  ever  existing-  there. 
His  feeling's  do  not  give  the  least  inti- 
mation of  any  foreign  body  in  his  eye ; 
and  his  wonder  is,  where  the  shot  could 
have  entered,  or  where  it  can  now  be 
lodged.  The  most  extraordinary  part  of 
this  accident  is,  that  no  person  should 
ever  have  been  able  to  discover  any  pre- 
cise spot  at  which  a  shot  could  have  en- 
tered the  eye-ball,  nor  the  side  it  could 
have  struck.  Some  surgeons  have  con- 
jectured that  the  optic  nerve  was  divided 
by  the  shot,  and  that  its  division  would 
account  for  the  suddenness  of  the  blind- 
ness, and  absence  of  pain  ;  whilst  others 
imagine  that  the  shot  must  still  be 
lodged  in  the  adipose  and  insensible 
parts  of  the  orbit,  or  in  the  bones;  but 
the  most  probable  supposition,  in  my 
opinion,  is,  that  no  shot  ever  penetrated 
through  the  coats  of  the  eye,  but  merely 
struck  violently  against  the  eye-ball  in 
an  oblique  direction,  and  bounded  off, 
bruising  the  external  or  temporal  side, 
and  bursting  some  blood-vessels  in  the 
iris  and  retina  within  the  eye,  which 
immediately  effused  blood,  the  colouring 
particles  of  which  being  absorbed,  a 
dense  coating  of  Ijmph  remained,  be- 
came organized,  and  rendered  the  retina 
opaque  and  insensible  to  light. 

Case  III. — A  full  charge  of  shot  re- 
ceived in  the  face— Confusion  of  Vision. 
So  far  back  as  the  year  1814,  a  gentle- 
man, jet.  33,  travelled  from  Blackburn, 
in  Lancashire,  to  Plymouth,  to  consult 
me  respecting  his  eyes.  Six  years  be- 
fore, he  had  received  in  his  face  the  full 
charge  of  a  fowling-piece,  ostensibly 
fired  over  a  hedge  at  a  partridge,  by  a 
near  relation,  who,  there  were  subse- 
quent reasons  to  fear,  had  designed  to 
do  liim  tliis  mischief  through  base  and 
interested  motives.  Shots  had  pene- 
trated different  parts  of  his  face,  and  one 
had  evidently  entered  the  upper  part  of 
the  sclerotica  of  his  left  eye,  about  two 
lines  from  the  iris ;  but  it  did  not  appear 
that  his  right  eye  had  been  wounded. 
For  many  days  after  this  accident  he 
continued  quite  Hind,  owing-  to  the 
swelling  of  the  integuments  of  his  face. 
The  riglit  eye  could  be  opened  first,  and 
the  light  of  a  candle  faintly  seen  with 
it;  but  with  the  left  eye,  opened  two  or 


three  days  afterwards,  nothing  could  be 
seen.  The  sight  of  liis  right  eye  returneJ 
so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  read  and  w  rite 
a  little,  and  to  walk  about ;  but  that  of 
the  left  scarcely  returned  in  any  degree 
for  six  months,  when,  strange  to  relate, 
it  began  to  improve,  and  even  to  sur- 
pass the  sight  of  his  light  eye,  which, 
equally  strange  to  say,  began  then  to 
decline,  and  to  confuse  his  vision  alto- 
gether. 

From  that  time  every  object  ap- 
peared to  be  confused  and  double  (di- 
plopia) when  both  eyes  were  opened, 
but  onlj" single  when  one  eye  was  closed; 
and  always  more  obscure  to  the  right 
than  the  left,  especially  in  an  evening, 
when  his  vision  is  much  better  with  his 
left  or  injured  eye,  than  with  his  right 
(liemeralopia.)  All  the  parts  of  liis  right 
appear  natural ;  but  the  iris  of  his  left 
was  torn  at  its  upper  margin,  and  ren- 
dered ])erpendicularly  oblong  instead  of 
circular.  The  shot  ])ierced  the  sclerotica 
about  two  lines  from  the  iris,  which  was 
toru,  but  neither  injured  the  lens  nor  its 
capsule.  Belladonna  acted  more  freely 
on  the  injured  iris  of  the  left  than  on  the 
right.  After  dilatation  with  belladonna, 
the  irides  took  a  long  time  to  contract  to 
their  proper  form.  Both  lenses  were 
transparent.  The  vitreous  humour 
looked  blueish  in  both  eyes.  On  look- 
ing at  any  one  object,  two  always  ap- 
{•eared — viz.  the  original,  seen  with  the 
eft,  or  injured  eye,  in  its  relative  posi- 
tion and  proper  distance;  and  the  sha- 
dow, mucli  nearer,  and  always  to  the 
left  of  the  proper  spot,  when  viewed 
with  the  right  eye  alone.  If  he  looked 
at  a  river,  a  fire,  a  burning  candle,  or 
any  luminous  body,  the  effect  was  the  I 
same.  A  person  passing  in  tlie  street  1 
looked  like  two — natuial  when  viewed  - 
with  the  left  eye,  but  faintly  represented 
and  misplaced  with  the  right.  This 
confusion  often  caused  him  to  run 
against  people.  He  remained  at  Ply- 
mouth about  three  weeks,  under  my 
care,  and  returned  to  Lancashire  with 
his  left  eye  somewhat  improved. 

Case  IV. — Piece  of  a  copper  cap  struck 
into  the  Eye — Extraction — Cure. 
Mr.  K.,  jun.  accompanied  by  his  fa- 
ther, a  highly-respectable  surgeon  at 
Devonport,  came  to  my  house,  in  Ply- 
mouth, about  nine  o'clock,  a.m.,  on  Sa- 
turday the  16th  Maj',  1829,  on  account 
of  an  accident  which  had  happened  to 
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liim  about  an  Ijour  before.  In  blasting- 
off  a  giin,  a  piece  of  the  copper  cap 
with  wliich  the  patent  lock  was  chargfed, 
flew  off,  and  struck  into  the  centre  of 
the  cornea  of  his  left  eye,  in  front  of  the 
pupil,  fixing  itself  between  the  laminfe, 
from  which  I  considered  at  first  there 
could  be  no  great  difficulty  in  removing' 
it.  During  his  father's  absence  from 
my  house,  not  exceeding  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  in  fetching  some  instru- 
ments  from  the  Eye  Infirmary,  the  piece 
of  tojjpcr  had  cut  its  way  entirely 
through  the  cornea,  and  floated  to  and 
fro  in  the  anterior  chamber,  falling  oc- 
casionally to  the  bottom  with  some 
aqueous  iiumour,  a  part  of  which  had 
escaped  through  the  wound,  and  the 
cornea  itself  became  flaccid.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  a  simple,  I  now  prepared 
for  a  very  difficult  operation,  and  found 
the  task  of  peiforating  the  collapsed 
coruea,  with  au  extracting  knife,  by  no 
means  easj'. 

When  I  had  made  a  section,  the  i^iccc 
of  copper  became  wedged  between  the 
cornea  and  iris,  then  brought  into  con- 
tact, and  was  lost  out  of  sight  for  a  time 
amidst  the  fibres  of  the  iris,  from  which, 
after  repeated  trials  with  different  instru- 
ments, I  extracted  it  with  the  forceps, 
and  drew  out  likewise  some  portion  of 
the  fibres  of  the  iris,  entwined  around  a 
hooked  corner  of  the  copper.  (See  fig.  1 .) 
Some  part  of  these  fibres  I  snipped  off, 
and  replaced  the  rest  w  ith  as  much  care 
as  possible,  closing  the  incised  lips  of 
the  cornea  over  the  same.  After  so  te- 
dious and  painful  an  operation — borne 
by  my  young  friend  witli  the  most  he- 
roic fortitude — in  which  I  was  ably  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  K.  and  Dr.  E.  Moore,  se- 
nior surgeon  to  the  Plymouth  Eye  In- 
firmary, I  prepared  the  father  for  the 
worst  of  consequences — for  the  loss  of 
the  eye,  or,  at  all  events,  for  iritis  of  the 
most  violent  kind.  My  exj)ression  to 
him  was — you  must  not  allow  inflamma- 
tion to  arise  ;  30U  must  bleed  freely,  and 
])urge,  and  then  give  him  small  doses  of 
calomel  and  opium  eveiy  three  hours; 
and  you  must  stri\  e  and  keep  your  son 
in  bed,  quietly,  and  In  a  dark  room,  un- 
til t])e  cornea  and  iris  are  healed,  and 
every  symptom  of  pain,  or  tendency  to 
inflammation,  is  removed. 

Nc^er  were  injunctions  more  impli- 
citly follow  cd.  The  anxious  and  skilful 
fatlier  allowed  lU)  inflannnatifui  (o  arise  ; 
he   met   every    ciiange   promjitly,    and 


watched  his  son's  progress,  night  and 
day,  witli  the  most  paternal  vig-ilance. 
After  so  gloomy  a  prospect,  never  did  a 
case  turn  out  more  fortunately.  No  bad 
symptoms  appeared,  without  an  imme- 
diateremedy.  Mr.  K.,jun.,  wasblooded 
four  times  from  his  arm,  had  36  leeches 
applied,  and  took  only  about  eleven  or 
twelve  grains  of  calomel,  before  com- 
\nete  salivation  ensued.  Excepting  a 
slight  drag  of  the  pupil  downwards, 
making  it  somewliat  perpendicular,  like 
acat's  eye,byanadhesion  to  tlie  cornea— 
and  excepting  also  a  black  spot  at  the 
junction  of  the  iris  and  coniea,  on  the 
temporal  and  maxillary  side,  shewing 
the  dark  urea  underneath  the  spot  from 
whence  a  portion  of  the  iris  was  re- 
moved— no  difference  can  be  perceived 
between  his  left  and  right  eye  ;  and,  in- 
deed, a  common  observer  could  not  find 
out  any  .ilteration.  The  circular  and 
radiatetl  fibres  of  the  iris  have  preserved 
nearly  all  their  original  powers  of  con- 
traction and  dilatation ;  but  in  a  very 
strong  light,  the  under  fibres  cannot 
close  quite  to  the  same  extent  as  for- 
merly, and  then  some  inconvenience 
may  be  experienced.  The  sight  of  the 
eye  is  quite  as  perfect  as  it  was  prior  to 
the  accident.  It  is  most  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  both  the  wounds  made  in  the 
cornea,  the  first  through  its  centre  by 
the  coiiper,  and  tlie  second  by  myself, 
healecl  without  the  slightest  speck  or 
opacity,  or  interruption  to  vision  ;  and  it 
is  equally'  remarkable,  that  the  capsule 
of  the  Jens  was  neither  cut,  nor  bursted, 
nor  injured  by  the  cojiper  undulating 
and  repassing-  over  the  parts.  For  so 
grave  and  serious  an  accident,  the  result 
was  singularly  fortunate.  Mr.  K.,  jun., 
has  since  studied  in  London,  and  settled 
as  a  general  practitioner  in  Cornwall, 
where  he  succeeds  well  iu  his  pro- 
fession. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1833,  both 
Mr.  K.  and  his  son  called  on  me  at  my 
request,  and  brought  the  j)iece  of  copper, 
when  I  was  enabled  to  make  the  follow- 
ing annexed  sketch  of  it,  and  also  of  the 
eye. 

Fig.  1. 


<V^ 


Piece  of  cnj)pcr  mngnitjcd  two  diameters. 
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Fig.  2. 


The  eye.    «,  Pupil,  elongated  downwards.  6,  Black 
spot  whence  the  copper  was  removed. 


ON  THK   USE  OF  THE 

NITRATE  OF  SILVER  IN  SOME 
1NFLAM3IATORY  AFFECTIONS 

OF  THE 

MUCOUS    MEMBRANES    OF    THE 
MOUTH  AND  FAUCES. 

Bv  R.  T.  Hunt, 

Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye  at  the  Pine- 
street  School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Assis- 
tant Surgeon  to  the  Eye  Institution,  &c.  Man- 
chester. 

At  a  time  when  the  exhibition  of  mercury 
is  recommended  in  so  many  complaints, 
the  following  account  of  the  treat- 
ment of  some  of  the  evil  consequences 
which  supervene  upon  the  afl'ection  of 
tlie  system,  produced  by  this  poweiful 
ag-ent,  will  not,  I  trust,  be  wholl}^  unac- 
ce])table.  Nor  are  tlie  bad  effects  to 
wliich  I  allude  dependent  merely  upon 
the  inordinate  use  of  this  remedy  ;  small 
doses,  in  some  instances,  having-  caused 
ptyalism,  when  no  such  influence  on  the 
system  was  intended  by  the  prescriber. 
Having  frequently  observed  the  great 
length  of  time  wliich  generally  elapsed 
before  ulcerations  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  occurring  dur- 
ing ptyalism,  would  yield  to  the  common 
astringent,  or  stimulant  applications,  al- 
tliough  assisted  by  that  constitutional 
tieatment  which  the  circumstances  of 
tlie  case  appeared  to  indicate ;  and  hav- 
ing also  had  numerous  opportunities 
of  estimating  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  different  stimulants,  when  ap- 
])lied  to  the  mucous  surface  of  the  con- 
junctiva, owing  to  m}-  connexion  with 
tlie  Eye  Institution  ;  T  was  induced,  by 
the  analogy  of  structure  existing  be- 
tween these  membranes,  to  conclude, 
that    the  nitrate   of   silver,  which   has 


proved,  after  repeated  trials,  the  best 
stimulant  in  certain  affections  of  the 
conjunctiva,  might  be  resorted  to  with 
advantage  in  similar  diseases  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  month. 

In  the  first  case  in  which  this  plan 
was  adopted,  the  mouth  had  been  only 
three  days  affected  ;  there  was  great 
tumefaction  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
lips,  gums,  and  inside  of  the  cheeks, 
which  weie  also  suffering  from  several 
small  sloughy  ulcerations ;  and  several 
quarts  of  fluid  had  drained  from  the 
mouth  during-  the  daj.  The  ulcers 
were  freely  touched  with  the  solid 
nitrate.  Next  day  the  SMcUinghad  en- 
tirely subsided,  the  sloughs  separated, 
and  the  salivary  secretion  was  very 
much  diminished.  A  single  repetition, 
after  an  interval  of  two  days,  was  suf- 
ficient to  restore  the  affected  parts  to  a 
healthy  state.  The  constitutional  treat- 
ment consisted  of  saline  purgatives  and 
diluent  beverage.  Since  that  period,  I 
have  applied  the  same  remedy,  with  an 
equally  successful  result,  in  a  considera- 
ble numl)er  of  cases,  in  all  of  which 
ulceration  had  commenced.  Tliis  effect 
has  indeed  occurred  so  uniformly,  as  to 
justify  me  in  recommending-  the  treat- 
ment with  confidence.  The  following 
was  one  of  the  most  severe  affections  of 
this  description  : — 

W.  A.,  a  painter,  set.  26,  was  seized, 
September  1st,  1832,  w  ith  all  the  symp- 
toms of  colicapictonum,  which  yielded, 
in  the  course  of  three  days,  to  the  em- 
ployment of  g-eneral  bleeding,  purga- 
tives, and  the  external  application  of 
spt.  terebinth,  to  the  abdomen.  During 
this  time  he  took  twenty-six  grains  of 
calomel,  in  combination  w  ith  purgatives, 
which  acted  powerfully  on  the  bowels. 

3d. — In  the  evening,  his  mouth  hav- 
ing become  slightly  affected,  he  was 
ordered  saline  purgatives,  and  a  solution 
of  the  nitrate  as  a  lotion. 

4th. —  As  the  lotion  had  discoloured 
the  teeth,  the  solutio  alum,  cum  tr.  cap- 
sici  was  substituted. 

5th. — Several  small  sloughy  patches 
appeared  on  the  inside  of  both  lips, 
which,  together  with  the  gums  and 
cheeks,  were  much  swollen,  and  the 
salivary  secretion  very  copious.  The 
nitrate  was  freely  applied  to  the  ulce- 
rated parts  of  the  lips. 

6th.  —  Li])s  much  better;  mucous 
membrane    of   both    cheeks    sloughy ; 
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tongTie  very  much  enlarg-ed,and  covered 
M'ith  slougl)  V  ulceration,  preventino-,  hy 
its  size,  any  ocular  examination  of  the 
fauces.  But  reasoning-  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  su  allowing",  and  the  pain  caused 
by  pressure  on  the  laryjix,  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  fauces,  and  upper  parts  of 
the  pharynx,  were  in  a  similar  condi- 
tion. There  is  now  an  immense  drain- 
ing of  salivary  fluid,  and  such  a  degree 
of  suffering,  that  he  cannot  be  prevailed 
on  to  take  any  thing  except  water  and 
bis  medicine.  Nitrate,  applied  to  the 
lower  surface  of  the  tongue,  and  inner 
surface  of  the  cheeks,  for  the  first  time, 
and  repeated  to  the  worst  lip'. 

7th. — The  nitrate  having*  been  too 
freely  applied,  and  liaving,  consequently, 
caused  considerable  pain  for  some  hours 
afterwards,  was  not  repeated  to-day,  but 
Le  was  ordered  to  use  a  warm  opiate 
lotion. 

8th. — Much  better,  except  the  under 
surface  of  the  tongue,  which  had  not  be- 
come inflamed  until  the  6th  ;  swelling 
and  salivary  secretion  much  diminished. 
Nitrate  applied  sparingly  to  the  tongue. 
Opiate  lotion  continued. 

9th. — Improving  ;  no  farther  occa- 
sion for  the  nitrate. 

12th. — To-day  I  met  him  walking 
out  Mouth  quite  well ;  salivary  secre- 
tion natural. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  saline 
purgatives  were  given  daily;  and  that 
lu  both  instances  the  patient  was  desired 
not  to  swallow  the  saliva  after  the 
caustic  had  been  used. 

Since  the  occurrence  of  these  cases,  I 
liave  followed  the  same  plan  of  treat- 
ment in  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  ac- 
companied bv  enlargement  of  the  tonsils; 
and  althougu  in  many  instances  the  dis- 
ease has  been  of  that  acute  character  in 
which  local  depletion  is  invariably 
adopted,  and  wliich  Irequcntly  termi- 
nates in  suppuration, —  and  although  the 
nitrate  was  applied  in  the  coinnience- 
mcnt,  unassisted  liy  any  other  local 
remedy, — tlic  disease  was  brought  to  a 
speedy  termination  without  any  forma- 
tion of  pus  taking  ])lace.  I  have  also 
tried  the  caustic  in  four  cases  of  scarla- 
tina anginosa,in  one  of  which,  occurring 
in  a  boy,  set.  eight  years,  the  tonsils 
were  so  much  enlarged,  that  by  a  single 
introduction  of  the  ))encil,  tlie  caustic 
was  applied   to  both   tonsils;  and  after 


one  repetition,  the  swelling  subsided. 
In  the  others,  a  single  application  was 
sufficient  to  produce  a  fiivourable  result. 

I  have  hitherto  principally  alluded  to 
the  local  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the 
employment  of  this  remedy,  viz.  the  re- 
moval of  the  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  mucous  membranes  connected  with 
the  mouth  and  fauces.  But  I  consider 
the  speedy  termination  of  increased 
salivary  secretion  thus  produced,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  equal,  or  even  still  greater 
importance.  Instances  occasionally  oc- 
cur in  which  ptyalism  continues,  in 
spite  of  all  treatment,  whether  local  or 
constitutional,  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
as  to  reduce  the  sufferer  to  a  deplorable 
state  of  debility,  from  which  he  never 
entirely  recovers,  although  existence 
may  be  prolonged  for  a  few  years.  And 
in  such  cases,  there  is  frequently  no 
ulceration,  nor  even  any  active  inflam- 
mation present ;  or,  if  in  the  first  in- 
stance these  circumstances  have  existed, 
they  are  now  no  longer  to  be  found,  the 
tongue  and  inner  surface  of  the  mouth 
being  only  slightly  tumid,  and  the 
gums  spongy.  But  the  salivary  glands 
seem  incajiable  of  returning  to  their 
natural  action  ;  and  although  the  stimu- 
lus which  caused  the  inordinate  secre- 
tion may  have  been  long  withdrawn,  the 
habit  has  been  too  firmly  fixed  to  be 
easily  eradicated.  The  draining  of 
saliva  continues  for  months,  or  even 
years,  producing  the  lamentable  conse- 
quences already  noticed.  The  records 
of  pathology  also  siqiply  us  with  similar 
instances,  although  tlifl'erently  ])roduced. 
I  refer  to  idiopatliic  ptyalism — an  afl'ec- 
tion  no  less  obstinate  in  its  course,  nor 
less  serious  in  its  eflects,'  than  saliva- 
tion produced  by  tiic  exhibition  of  mcr- 
curv.  I  have  not  met  with  any  case  of 
such  long-continued  affections  since  I 
have  ad()])ted  the  method  of  treatment 
by  nitrate  of  silver  (a  ])eriod  of  nearly 
three  yeai-s);  but  a  deliberate  view  of 
the  evidence  of  its  beneficial  influence, 
afforded  by  those  instances  in  wliich  it 
has  been  employed,  would,  I  think,  jus- 
tify a  ratlier  sanguine  anticipation  niits 
eflecLs  in  these  cases  also,  m  which  I 
should  therelore  recommend  it  to  be 
cautiously  used. 

The  manner  of  employing  the  nitrate 
may  be  cf)llected  from  the  preceding  rc- 

fKirt,  with  the  ad(liti«ui  of  the  following 
imitations.  iShould  the  patient  complain 
of  very  severe  pain,  conliiuiing  for  some 
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hours  after  the  application,  this  will  have 
arisen  from  its  either  having-  been  too 
freely,  or  not  sufficiently  accurately  ap- 
plied. Such  beiug-thecase,  and  thedisease 
still  continuing,  the  remedy  must  not  be 
ao-ain  resorted  to  for  two  or  three  days. 
When  the  ulceration,  tumefaction,  and 
salivary  secretion,  have  been  consider 
rably  lessened  by  the  first  application, 
a  repetition  may  not  be  necessary  ;  or  it 
will  at  least  be  desirable  to  wait  a  fe\v 
days,  in  which  time  the  affection  will 
frequently  have  so  far  subsided  as  to 
render  the  further  employment  of  the 
nitrate  not  only  useless  but  decidedly  in- 
jurious. I  have  more  than  once  ob- 
served the  ill  effects  of  persevering  too 
long  in  this  treatment  ;  and  I  can 
safely  state,  that  not  even  the  most 
severe  afiectious  will  require  more  than 
eight  or  ten  applications — seldom  so 
many.  The  pain  is  trifling,  unless 
when  the  application  is  so  freely  used  as 
not  only  to  affect  the  diseased  but  also 
the  surrounding  healthy  structures  ;  and 
there  is  this  variation— that  when  the 
tongue,  gums,  inner  surface  of  the  lips, 
and  of  the  cheeks,  are  affected,  the  pain 
caused  by  the  nitrate  is  much  greater  than 
that  produced  by  its  application  to  the 
uvula,  tonsil,  or  fauces.  In  these  latter 
instances  the  sensation  scarcely  deserves 
the  name  of  pain. 

These  observations  are  intended  to 
refer  to  the  diseased  structures  only ;  for 
if  applied  in  the  same  manner  to  similar 
parts  in  a  healthy  condition,  the  pain  is 
frequently  very  acute,  the  nitrate  then 
acting  as  an  excitant  of  inflammation, 
whicb  identical  application,  in  the  for- 
mer instance,  produced  (liowever  para- 
doxical it  may  appear),  tlie  subsidence 
of  that  inflammation  which  already 
existed. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  nitrate  in 
solution  lias  been  frequently  recom- 
mended in  similar  affections ;  but  it  will 
be  found  upon  trial  to  cause  as  much 
suffering-  as  when  applied  in  substance  ; 
and  requiring  to  be  nuich  more  fre- 
quently repeated,  before  the  desired 
effect  is  obtained,  constitutes  an  import- 
ant objection  to  this  mode  of  its  em- 
ployment. 
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[Continued  from  p.  S64.] 

In  the  constitutional  disease  the  treat- 
ment is  as  follows,  modified  according 
to  the  degree  of  intensity  of  the  symp- 
toms:— Venesection,  purgatives,  anti- 
monials,  tepid  bath,  guaiacum,  sarsapa- 
rilla ;  and  when  mercury  is  used,  it  is 
only  in  the  stage  of  convalescence,  and 
then  in  the  form  of  the  compound  calo- 
mel pill.  In  the  ulcerated  fauces  or 
tonsils,  detergent  gargles  are  employed, 
or,  what  I  find  to  he  more  efficacious 
generally,  the  application  of  the  lunar 
caustic  in  substance. 

In  the  first  case  the  primary  disease 
was  an  ulcer  on  the  internal  surface  of 
the  prepuce,  circular  and  sujjerficial, 
with  slight  induration  of  the  edges,  and 
healed  without  mercury  in  sixteen  days. 
T«o  years  and  a  half  after,  he  had  ano- 
ther ulcer  on  the  prepuce,  of  nearly  the 
same  character,  and  wJiich  healed  with- 
out mercury  iu  si.x  days ;  and  fourteen 
months  subsequently  to  the  latter,  a  pa- 
pular eruption  appeared  on  the  skin, 
which  was  removed  hy  the  use  of  pur- 
gatives, antimoiiials,  and  the  te])id  bath, 
in  six  days.  This  man  is  of  a  vig-orous 
constitution  and  moderate  habits. 

The  second  case  had  contracted  the 
primary  disease  four  times  during  the 
two  preceding-  years,  all  ulcers  on  the 
intei-nal  surface  of  the  prepuce,  the  last 
of  them  excavated,  with  elevated  edges, 
and  much  indurated.  They  were  healed 
without  mercury ;  and  ten  months  sub- 
sequently he  appeared  with  an  exten- 
sive pustular  eruption  from  head  to  foot, 
and  a  deep  sloughing  ulcer  in  the  tonsil. 
The  disease  was  completely  removed  by 
the  treatment  already  specified,  without 
mercury;  but  the  period,  including  con- 
valescence, was  protracted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  five  days.  This  man  is  as  yet 
of  a  healthy  constitution,  though  much 
addicted    to    habits    of    intemperance. 
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Nine  months  have  elapsed,  and  the  dis- 
ease has  not  re-appeared. 

The  third  case  appeared  at  the  liospi- 
tal  « itli  an  extensive  tubercular  erup- 
tion on  the  face,  chest,  and  shoulders, 
M  ith  broad  livid  blotches  on  the  lower 
extremities.  He  had  been  on  detach- 
ment, where  he  had  contracted  an  ulcer 
on  the  prepuce,  which  he  had  cured  by 
his  own  means,  but,  as  he  stated,  with- 
out the  use  of  mercury.  Within  a  fort- 
night from  the  healing  of  the  sore,  the 
eruption  broke  out.  The  disease  was 
removed  without  the  use  of  mercury,  in 
fifty  days,  leaving  a  deep  discolouration 
of  the  skin.  Nine  months  have  elapsed, 
and  the  disease  has  not  returned;  the 
health  is  uniformly  good,  though  the 
skin  has  not  yet  recovered  its  natural 
colour.  Three  years  and  a  half  pre- 
viously, he  had  a  primary  ulcer,  the  cha- 
racter of  which  I  had  no  means  of  as- 
certaining, but  fur  the  cure  of  which 
mercury  had  been  used  in  a  moderate 
degree,  according  to  his  account. 

The  fourth  case  was  that  of  a  deep 
sloughing  ulcer  of  the  glans,  with  ele- 
vated edges,  and  great  induration.  As 
it  shewed  no  disposition  to  heal  under 
the  non-mercurial  treatment,  wiiich  was 
persevered  in  for  a  period  of  eig'hteen 
days,  mercury  was  employed:  he 
was  cured  under  its  use,  and  dismissed 
from  hospital  in  thirty-seven  days. 

Twenty-four  days  afterwards  he  re- 
turned, with  the  lower  extremities 
covered  with  large  copper-coloured 
blotches.  He  was  put  upon  a  course  of 
antimonials  and  sarsaparilla,  and  tlie 
disease  was  apparently  removed  in  forty- 
four  da^s,  though  the  discolouration  of 
the  skin  remained. 

After  a  lajise  of  seven  weeks  he  re- 
turned agai7i,witli  a  tubercular  eruption 
on  the  head  and  face  and  upper  part  of 
the  liody  ;  tlie  site  of  the  ulcer  hard  and 
inflamed ;  and  tjjcre  was  also  a  conside- 
raltle  degree  of  constitutional  initation. 
Anti])hlogistic  remedies  were  employed, 
and  a  coui-se  of  antimonials  arul  sarsa- 
])arilla  reconnuenced.  This  treatment 
was  persevered  in  for  the  period  of  eiglit 
weeks,  when  it  was  presumed  that  the 
disease  was  completely  eradicated. 
However,  in  the  course  of  three  months 
and  a  half  he  returned  once  more,  com- 

Idaining  of  ))ain  in  his  elbows  and 
;nces,  sore  throat  and  deafness,  witli  a 
troublcionie  cough.  There  was  also  an 
extensive  white  ajihthous  ulcer  on  the 
back  of  the  pharynx  ;  and  the  whole  of 


the  fauces  were  in  a  state  of  inflamma- 
tion. He  is  still  under  treatment ;  but 
no  mercury  has  been  used  subsequently 
to  the  cure  of  the  primary  disease. 

This  man's  habits  were  those  of  ex- 
treme intemj)erance,  being  slavishly  ad- 
dicted to  tobacco  as  well  as  spirits  ;  and 
he  attributes  the  last  attack  to  exposure 
to  cold  in  the  guard-house,  when  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.  His  constitution 
is  now  much  impaired. 

The  next  case  was  one  of  a  small  su- 
perficial ulcer  on  the  external  surface  of 
the  prepuce,  which  was  healed  without 
mercury  in  eleven  days.  A  few  days 
afterwards  he  returned  to  hospital  with 
gonorrhoea,  without,  as  he  stated,  hav- 
ing- been  exposed  to  a  fresh  infection. 
After  a  lapse  of  four  months  he  came  to 
hospital,  complaining-  of  headache,  and 
.shivering,  as  if  he  had  caught  cold  ;  and 
on  examination  a  papular  eruption  was 
discovered  all  over  the  body.  On  the 
febrile  symptoms  being  reduced,  the 
eruption  disappeared.  No  mercury  was 
used. 

The  next  case  was  one  of  bubo,  which 
had  not  been  preceded  (if  his  assertion 
is  to  be  relied  on)  by  eitlier  a  primary 
ulcer  or  g-onorrhoea,  although  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  been  ex])osed  to  the 
chance  of  incurring-  infection.  It  sup- 
purated, aiul  healed  without  the  use  of 
mercury;  and  in  four  months  afterwards 
he  returned  to  hospital  with  pains  in  his 
joints,  and  an  ulcer  in  liis  throat.  This 
disease  was  also  removed  without  the 
use  of  mercury,  and  seven  months  have 
ela])sed  without  any  return  of  it. 

The  remaining  cases,  five  in  number, 
were  primary  ulcers,  all  very  nearly  of 
the  same  character,  situated  on  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  prej)uee,  with  more 
or  less  induration ;  and  the  constitu- 
tional disease  was  a  pajjular  eru])tion, 
with  slight  febrile  excitement.  Both 
primary  and  secondary  sym])toms  were 
removed  without  tlie  use  of  mercury ; 
and  the  period  under  treatment  for  the 
latter  averaged  five-aiid-twenty  days. 

If  these  cases  will  warrant  any  con- 
clusion, it  is  to  my  mind  in  favour  of  the 
non-mercurial  treatment. 

As  to  "  wliether  all  the  variety  of 
sores  originate  from  the  same  virus,"  I 
would  answer,  that  I  think  the  same 
venereal  virus  is  capable  of  producingr 
sores  of  various  characters ;  but  whe- 
tiier  this  specific  cause  is  at  all  times  in 
liie  same  state  of  virulence,  may  be  a 
(luestion.     I    think   that  it  is  not;  and 
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that  it  may  be  varied  in  its  character, 
aud  in  its  influence  and  effect,  by  the 
gtag'e  of  the  disease,  and  also  by  the 
particnhir  state  of  the  general  system  of 
the  person  aflected. 

It  is  further  my  opinion,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  sore  produced  by  the  ap- 
plication of  this  virus,  docs  not  by  any 
means  depend  solely  upon  any  specific 
difference  in  its  nature,  or  any  particular 
degree  of  its  concentration  ;  but  that,  in 
passing-  into  another  system,  it  becomes 
subject  to  a  new  and  a  different  influ- 
ence, and  consequently  that  the  sore  to 
which  it  there  gives  rise  may  exhibit 
any  character  which  that  other  system 
may  at  the  time  have  the  power  of  con- 
ferring upon  it.  Something  of  this  kind 
must  take  place,  otherwise  it  would  be 
difhcult  to  account  for  the  fact  of  several 
men  contracting  disease  from  the  same 
source  within  a  few  days  (I  may  even 
say  a  few  hours)  of  one  another,  and  ex- 
hibiting sores  of  totally  different  cha- 
racters. We  have  every  day  opportuni- 
ties of  verifying  this  fact. 

In  regard  to  the  question — "  whether 
the  virus  of  chancre  and  g'ononhoea  be 
identical  or  otherwise,"  I  find  moje 
difficult^'  in  giving  an  answer.  The 
appearance  of  ulcer  and  gonorrhoea 
together,  in  the  same  person,  is  no  rare 
occun-ence,  and  I  have  ascertained  it 
satisfactorily  that  they  have  been  con- 
tracted from  the  same  source  and  at  the 
same  time;  and  we  have  evidence  every 
day  to  prove  tliat  such  may  also  take 
place  in  difl'erent  individuals,  one  con- 
tracting a  sore  and  another  a  running, 
from  the  same  person.  If,  then,  we  as- 
sert the  CO  existence  of  two  distinct  poi- 
sons, we  must  suppose  that  some  per- 
sons are  susceptible  of  being  affected  by 
the  one  kind  of  poison  and  some  hy  the 
other;  which,  in  reasoning  from  ana- 
logy^ we  are  perfectly  authorized  to  do, 
for  we  know  that  some  persons  appear 
not  to  be  susceptible  of  being  affected 
by  either,  but  may  be  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  infection  with  impunity.  But 
what  the  laws  are  which  regulate  this  in- 
fection, I  do  not  at  all  understand.  I 
have  observed  that  one  kind  of  affection 
prevails  more  generally  at  one  time  than 
another;  but  I  have  not  observed  that 
this  has  been  the  case  at  any  particular 
season  of  the  3'ear  more  than  another, 
nor  that  it  has  been  influenced  by  any 

f (articular  state  of  constitution  preva- 
ent  at  the  time,  or  by  an}  local  cir- 
cumstance that  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 


cover. Although  we  can  no  longer 
avail  ourselves  of  the  argument  for  a 
diversity  of  poisons — that  one  requires 
the  use  of  mercury  for  its  cure,  while 
the  other  does  not,  or  that  one  is  follow- 
ed by  secondary  symptoms,  while  the 
other  never  is — yet,  as  it  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  proved  that  the  matter  of 
g'onoiThoea  can  produce  a  chancre  capa- 
ble of  propagating  its  own  kind,  nor 
vice  versa,  and  as  gonorrhcea  has  been 
found  to  ])revail  extensively,  and  for  a 
long- period  of  time,  without  the  appear- 
ance of  any  other  venereal  affection,  Me 
have  some  grounds  for  believing  that 
they  are  not  identical,  but  distinct  vene- 
real poisons.  But  I  confess  it  is  a 
subject  of  difticult}-.  With  regard  to 
the  origin  of  venereal  virus,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  tliat  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  the  virus  of  gononhoea  is  ca- 
pable of,  and  frequently  does  arise  spon- 
taneously ;  but  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  this  is  ever  the  case  with  the 
virus  of  chancre. 

From  my  own  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease,  the  question  is 
at  rest  in  my  mind  as  to  the  necessity 
of  the  employment  of  mercury,  being 
convinced  that  there  is  no  form  of  the 
disease,  primary  or  secondary,  that  may 
not  be  cured  without  its  use. 

With  all  the  attention  I  have  been 
able  to  bestov/  on  the  charactere  and  a])- 
pearances  of  the  primary  affections, 
which  T  have  had  opportunities  of  ob- 
servijig,  I  have  not  found  that  I  could 
predict,  with  anything  like  an  approxi- 
mation to  certainty,  whether  any  one 
more  than  another  would  be  followed  by 
secondary  symptoms,  or  of  w  hat  charac- 
ter these  symptoms  would  be  ;  neither 
could  I  say,  from  the  appearance  of  tlie 
secondary  symptoms,  what  the  character 
of  tlie  primary  affection  had  been.  Cer- 
taiidy  the  small  superficial  ulcer  with- 
out induration,  and  which  heals  gene- 
rally within  a  period  of  fifteen  days,  is 
less  frequently  followed  by  constitu- 
tional symptoms  than  any  other;  yet  it 
is  followed  sufficiently  often,  and  by  a 
sufficient  variety  of  appearances,  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  an  exception. 

I  have  never  seen  but  two  cases,  on 
which  I  could  rely,  of  secondary  synip. 
toms  consequent  upon  gonorrhoea  alone, 
without  some  other  primary  affection 
having  at  some  time  or  other  existed. 
These  were  mild  papular  eruptions,  and 
very  easily  removed.  As  it  is  not  yet 
ascertained  what  the   utmost  limit   of 
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time  may  be  which  may  elapse  before 
the  secondary  symptoms  make  their  ap- 
pearance, I  should  hesitate  to  ascribe 
tlie  appearance  of  these  symptoms  to 
gonorrhoea,  if  I  found  that  any  other 
primary  affections  had  existed  witliin 
the  period  of  one,  or  even  two  years ; 
for  instances  have  occurred  to  me  of  the 
period  being-  extended  to  the  latter,  if 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  veracity 
of  the  persons. 

I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  average  period  of  time  which  may 
elapse  in  this  climate  will  very  far  ex- 
ceed that  which  ever  elapses  in  Europe. 
This  may  perhaps  be  attributed  partly 
to  the  influence  of  climate,  and  in  part 
to  the  constitutions  and  habits  of  tlie 
persons. 

It  remains  only  to  take  notice  of  a 
case  of  this  disease,  which,  occurring-  in 
a  strumous  habit,  exhibited  a  train  of 
cachectic  symptoms  of  orreat  severity, 
which  ultimately  proved  fatal. 

This  man  was  sent  on  a  monthly  de- 
tachment to  an  out])ost ;  and  a  few 
days  after  leaving-  head-quarters  an 
ulcer  appeared  on  the  prepuce,  which 
continued  to  enlarge,  and  about  a  fort- 
night after  the  appearance  of  the  ulcer, 
an  eruption  broke  out  on  bis  skin ;  and 
in  this  state  he  presented  himself  at  the 
hospital  on  being  relieved  from  detach- 
ment, having-  in  the  meantime  used  no 
medicine  whatever. 

The  ulcer  was  situated  on  the  pre- 
puce, about  tlie  size  of  a  shilling-,  with 
deep,  irregular  surface,  discharging  a 
dark-coloured  ichor,  and  very  painful ; 
and  the  constitutional  symptoms  were  a 
very  general  eruption  of  copper-coloured 
tubercles  and  blotches,  most  numerous 
on  the  face  and  lower  extremities;  a 
quick  pulse,  with  dry,  hot  skin,  and  al- 
together a  great  deal  of  constitutional 
irritation. 

Under  the  anti])hlogistic  regimen, 
and  the  use  of  fomentations,  poultices, 
and  other  local  a|)])lications,  with  the 
free  use  of  opium  internally,  tlie  severity 
of  the  symptoms  was  mitigated,  but  the 
progress  of  the  cure  was  very  slow.  At 
the  e.vj)iratioii  of  six  weeks,  however, 
the  ulcer  was  healed,  and  the  tubercles 
had  desquanuited,  leaving  the  skin 
sound  but  discoloured. 

Hitherto  no  mercury  had  been  used; 
but  it  was  considered  that  a  small  quan- 
tity, in  conjunction  with  tlic  other  re- 
medies, might  now  be  serviceable  in  ex- 
citing a  new  action  in  the  constitution, 

328.— xiu. 


and  restoi-ing  the  general  health.  Ac- 
cordingly, five  grains  of  the  compound 
calomel  pill  were  given  every  other 
night  for  three  weeks,  the  antimonials 
and  sarsaparilla  being  continued. 

Every  symptom  of  the  disease  being 
removed,  and  the  general  health  good, 
he  was  discharged  from  hospital.  Ex- 
actly a  fortnight  afterwards  he  returned, 
complaining  of  pain,  in  both  ears,  diz- 
ziness in  tlie  head,  with  great  deafness, 
loss  of  appetite,  constipated  bowels,  and 
an  extensive  erythematous  inflammation 
in  the  fauces.  The  occurrence  of  these 
symptoms  he  attributed  to  cold. 

Blisters  behind  the  ears,  and  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  with  issues  and  deter- 
gent gargles,  improved  the  sense  of 
hearing  a  little;  but  the  sensation  of 
noise  and  confusion  of  the  head  conti- 
nued ;  and  in  the  meantime  symptoms 
of  pulmonic  disease  began  to 'manifest 
themselves,  and  in  a  short  time  assumed 
the  character  of  phthisis. 

The  intellectual  faculties  were  now 
im))licated,  and  he  continued  in  a  state 
of  fatuity  until  dissolution. 

The  following  were  the  appearances 
on  dissection : — 

<  Cranium.  —  The  sinuses  and  venous 
system  of  the  brain  generally,  were 
loaded  w  ith  blood  ;  and  serous  effusion 
had  taken  place  to  some  amount  be- 
neath the  arachnoid  membrane.  The 
substance  of  the  brain,  when  sliced,  ex- 
hibited numerous  bloody  puncta.  On 
opening-  the  left  lateral  ventricle,  >  cry  ex- 
tensive disease  presented  itself,tlie  whole 
of  tlie  corpus  striatum,  and  the  substance 
of  the  brain  outwards  to  the  dura  mater, 
being  converted  into  a  soft,  pulpy,  dark- 
coloured  mass,  much  resembling  fmi- 
gus  haematodes.  The  structure  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum  in  other  parts 
was  firm  and  healthy,  and  but  little 
fluid  existed  in  the  ventricles. 

Thorax.  —  Much  serous  fluid  was 
found  in  the  pericardium  ;  the  heart  it- 
self did  not  ap])ear  to  be  diseased.  The 
left  cavity  of  the  chest  contained  about 
a  quart  of  serum,  having  a  quantity  of 
gelatinous  matter  floating  in  it ;  the 
lung  being  compres.sed  and  liepatized. 
TJiis  organ,  when  cut  into  at  its  lower 
part,  exhibited  numerons  crude  tuber- 
cles, but  in  the  apex  several  large  vomi- 
ca; had  formed.  Tiie  right  lung  also 
contained  tubercles,  but  in  a  mucli  less 
advanced  stage  than  those  found  in  the 
left  side. 

Abdomen. — Tlie  liver    was   enlarged 
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and  granular;  and  the  gall-bladder  one- 
third  filled  with  attenuated  bile.  The 
membranous  viscera  were  sound,  but  the 
mesenteric  glands  were  extremely  dis- 
eased ;  their  substance  being  tubercular, 
softened  in  the  centre,  and  containing 
green- coloured  puriform  matter. 

Thomas  Clarke, 

Surgeon,  72d  Regt. 


CASE  OF  DOUBLE   UTERUS, 
vrnn  other  anatomical  peciliarities. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Perhaps  the  following  case,  of  a  uterus 
presenting  some   anatomical   peculiari- 
ties, may   be   wortli  inserting   in  your 
valuable  journal. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
D.  Adams, 

Student. 
.  Guy's  Hospital,  March  4,  1834. 

A  woman,  aet.  38,  was  brought  for  dis- 
section (under  the  regulations  of  the 
Anatomical  Bill),  Feb.  11, 1834.  The  ex- 
ternal genitals  were  in  their  normal  state; 
and  the  hymen  was  remarkably  per- 
fect, having-  an  annular  opening  scarcely 
sufficient  to  admit  the  end  of  the  little 
finger.  The  uterus,  on  its  exterior,  was 
divided  by  an  anterior  and  posterior  ver- 
tical depi'ession,  into  symmetrical  por- 
tions.    On  making  the  sections,  as  re- 


presented in  the  accompanying  sketch, 
the  two  superior  thirds  of  the  cavity 
were  divided  by  a  septum  into  nearly 
equal  canals,  extending  outwards  and 
upwards  to  each  cornu,  where  the  fal- 
lopian tube  tenninated  as  usual,  per- 
vious. The  neck  of  the  uterus,  which 
occupied  about  the  lower  third,  present- 
ed nothing  remarkable,  having  an  o])en- 
ing  common  to  the  two  canals.  The 
ovaries  were  unusually  larg'e ;  and  in 
one  there  was  a  cyst,  containing  more 
than  a  drachm  of  jelly-like  fluid. 

In  the  same  subject  were  observed 
two  or  three  other  anatomical  apj)ear- 
ances  worthy  of  being  noticed.  The 
whole  of  the  right  kidney  had  been 
entirely  absorbed,  leaving  only  the 
membranous  capsule,  enlarged  to  at 
least  five  times  its  natural  size,  and 
containing  nearly  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  coagulable  serous  fluid,  pushing- 
the  duodenum  and  ascending-  colon  for- 
wards. The  ureter  attached  to  the  inner 
and  lower  part  of  this  capsule  was  com- 
pletely obstructed  by  two  strictures,  be- 
tween which  it  c(mtained  some  fluid, 
like  that  in  the  sac.  The  left  kidney 
was  much  enlarged,  and  its  pelvis  had 
begun  to  assume  the  cystic  form  ob- 
served on  the  other  side,  being  suffi- 
ciently large  to  hold  one  or  two  ounces 
of  urine.  The  ureter  on  this  side  was 
somewhat  contracted,  but  did  not  impede 
the  flow  of  urine  through  it.  The  blad- 
der was  large,  but  healthy. 


Length,  from   os  iit«ri  to  superior  jiart   of  the 
fundus,  34  inches.    Breadth  at  its  widest  part. 


3  inches.    Length  of  septum  dividing  the  ca- 
vity, IJ  inches. 
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DR. 


LEE'S  CASE  OF  DOUBLE 
UTERUS. 


To  the  precedino-  intcrestins"  case  we 
append  a  copy  of  the  engraving'  which 
accompanies  the  liistory  of  a  double 
uterus,  published  in  the  Medico-Cliirur- 
g-ical  'j'ran.sactioiis,  by  Dr.  Lee.     In  the 


latter  instance,  the  woman  died  eigiit 
days  after  delivery ;  and  the  cornu 
which  had  been  impregnated  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  other.  We  gave  an 
account  of  the  paper  in  November  1832, 
and  now  repeat  our  impression  of  tlie 
cnfraving-,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nume- 
rous subscriliers  who  have,  since  that 
time,  been  added  to  our  list. 


KjplaiuUion  of  the  Woodcut. 

a.  The  cervix  uteri.  r,  The   left   cornu,  lined  with  deciduous  mem- 

d,  Ttie  right  c.riiu,  which  contained  the  foetus,      brane. 

6,  The  orifice  of  the  Fallopian  tut  e  open. 


AN  ESSAY 

ON     MEDICAL     REFORM. 

By  Du.  Baklow,  of  Bath. 

A     PARi.iAMKNTAiiv     inquiry    into    the 


length  ha])pily  obtained,  ihe  time  is  ar- 
rived when  tlie  \ariiins  sjnTidatiuiis,  re- 
specting' our  syst'Mii  of  medical  polity, 
which  have  so  long'  agitateil  the  profes- 
sion, and  which  have  been  .so  abun- 
dantly finnished  l)v  the  periodic  press, 
require  to  be  collectively  viewed,  in  or- 


state  of  the  medical  profession  being  at     der  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions,  an!  to 
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approach  some  digest  of  those  practical 
measures  of  reform  which  the  legislature 
may  safely  and  beneficially  effect.  Such 
a  review,  however,  requires  that  the 
principles  by  which  such  plans  of  re- 
form are  to  be  tried  should  be  well  un- 
derstood ;  else,  in  attempting-  reforma- 
tion, we  may  only  i)]uuge  more  deeply 
into  error.  At  such  a  moment  it  be- 
hoves all  wlio  have  reflected  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  who  have  the  welfare  of  the 
profession  at  heart,  to  submit  freely 
whatever  views  of  it  they  may  deem  of 
consequence,  or  which  can  furnish  any 
aid  or  guidance  to  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  important 
investigation  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
With  this  view,  and  with  these  feelings, 
are  the  following  remarks,  in  ex])osition 
of  a  complex  question,  submitted  for  con- 
sideration. 

Ou  a  subject  so  complicated  and  ex- 
tensive, on  which  so  much  ignorance 
prevails,  and  where  so  many  conflicting 
interests  and  ])rejudices  are  to  be  recon- 
ciled, it  is  not  wonderful  that  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  has  been  displayed ; 
and  if  propositions  incongruous  and  ab- 
surd have  been  urged  by  the  respective 
parties,  with  a  confidence  for  which  the 
Avisdom  evinced  affords  but  very  slight 
ground,  such  efforts  for  the  attainment 
of  a  great  public  benefit  should  be  re- 
garded not  only  with  indulgence,  but, 
so  far  as  the  efforts  are  concerned,  with 
approval.  The  good  intentions  of  the 
parties  we  have  no  right  to  impugn ; 
and  their  errors  of  judgment  are  hami- 
less,  because  the  whole  subject  must  un- 
dcrg"o  the  scrutiny  of  a  trihuual,  which 
will  biing  to  its  consideration  those 
principles  of  sound  political  science, 
which  the  profession  itself,  in  its  zeal 
for  reformation,  and  divided  as  it  is  into 
separate  and  conflicting  interests,  would 
be  too  apt  to  overlook. 

Tt  may  seem  strange  to  make  the  as- 
sertion, but  my  persuasion  is,  that  the 
profession  itself,  as  now  constituted,  is 
no  competent  judge  of  what  its  political 
organization  ought  to  be  ;  and  that  the 
constitution  most  suitable  and  beneficial 
for  it,  would  be  far  better  adjusted  by 
minds  less  under  the  bias  of  personal 
feeling,  and  more  imbued  with  political 
science,  than  by  any  body  of  the  profes- 
sion. In  this  I  mean  not  to  speak 
slightingly  of  the  general  intelligence 
or  information  of  my  professional  bre- 
fhrcTi,  who,  I  am  well  convinced,  pos- 
sess, as  a  body,  as  much  general  know- 


ledge, enlightened  sagacity,  and  liberal 
sentiment,  as  any  other  that  exists.  But 
it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  how  the 
collective  body,  as  represented  by  the 
higher  intellect  and  superior  cultivation, 
really  judges  on  the  subject;  for  no 
means  exist  by  which  such  a  decision 
could  be  accurately  or  distinctly  ob- 
tained. Circumstanced  as  the  profes- 
sion has  long'  been,  and  still  is,  it  affords 
no  facilities  for  collective  deliberation, 
or  for  that  patient  and  mature  investiga- 
tion which  would  lead  to  conclusions  in 
which  all  the  inquiring-  ])arties  could 
concur,  each  surrendering  to  the  force 
of  reason  and  of  truth  those  "  idols  of 
the  mind"  by  which  even  the  strongest 
intellects  are  more  or  less  swayed.  We 
find  it  consisting  of  several  branches, 
some  originating  in  legislative  enact- 
ments of  old  date,  others  su2)eradded  by 
the  slow  but  sure  operation  of  public 
opinion,  and  public  necessities.  Each 
of  these  has  hitherto  pursued  its  own 
course,  regardful  only  of  its  pwn  ag- 
grandizement, and  reckless  of  the  in- 
juries which  its  special  advancement 
might  inflict  on  the  other  departments  ; 
while  no  provision  existed  for  consoli- 
datnig-  the  whole  into  a  consistent  and 
efficient  system  of  medical  polity,  or  for 
establishing  a  general  medical  council, 
formed  by  deputations  from  the  separate 
incorporations,  in  which  each  of  these 
might  uphold  its  special  interests,  and 
the  whole  co-operate  harmoniously  in 
all  such  arrangements  as  involve  the 
collective  interests  of  the  pi-ofession,  and 
the  well-being  of  the  community. 

To  the  w  ant  of  some  such  collective 
council  may  be  ascribed  much  of  the  con- 
fusion w^hich  has  crept  into  tlie  profession, 
deranging  its  org'anization,  and  going 
far  to  confound  all  ranks  and  degrees; 
and  much  of  the  discordancy  which  so 
signally  marks  the  reforming  projects 
with  which  the  periodic  press  has  of 
late  teemed.  The  evil,  so  far  as  it  is 
one  (for  with  it  in  its  progress  much 
good  has  also  been  conjoined),  has 
sprung  from  each  branch  pursuing  its 
own  ends,  as  if  no  other  were  in  exis- 
tence, and  w  ithout  reference  to  the  func- 
tions performed  by  the  other  depart- 
ments. In  this  way  have  arisen  errors 
both  of  omission  and  commission,  such 
as  could  never  have  occurred  if  the  pro- 
fession, instead  of  being  intrusted  abso- 
lutely to  separate  and  independent  go- 
vernments, had  in  its  constitution  pos- 
sessed some  means   of  bring'ino-  these 
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separate  govcniraeuts  into  collective  de- 
liberation, and  combined  operation, 
whenercr  subjects  affecting-  the  duties 
and  interests  of  the  wbole  required  it. 

The  department  of  pliysic  was  under 
the  g-uardianshipof  the  London  Colleg^e 
of  Physicians;  but  they  limited  their 
fostering  care  to  a  small  portion  only 
even  of  physicians,  consigning"  the  ma- 
jority of  these  to  a  degraded  class,  dis- 
regarding wholly  a  large  portion  besides, 
and  utterly  overlooking  that  numerous 
class  of  practitioneis  from  which  the 
physician  of  the  poor  was  to  be  sup- 
plied. 

The  College  of  Surgeons,  too,  limited 
their  endeavours  too  much  to  the  busi- 
ness of  mere  surgery,  overlooking  the 
glaring  fact,  that  their  licentiates  were 
all  obliged  to  practise  physic,  and  most 
of  them  even  to  combine  pharmacy.  No 
provision  being  made  by  either  College 
for  supplying  that  most  useful  member 
of  the  profession,  now  designated  the 
general  practitionei',  the  public  very  pro- 
perly, and  most  beneficially,  exercised 
their  all-powerful  interposition,  by  erect- 
ing this  class ;  and  in  despite  of  all  le- 
gal enactments  and  con)orate  privileges, 
endowing  it  with  their  full  confidence 
and  firm  support. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  profession 
when,  in  1815,  this  latter  class  obtained 
from  Parliament  a  distinct  recognition 
and  legal  sanction,  by  means  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Act  of  that  year  ;  and  al- 
though the  trust  consigned  by  this  Act 
to  the  Apothecaries'  Company  ought  to 
have  been  undertaken  by  others,  and 
should  never  have  been  suffered  to  de- 
volve on  them,  yet  to  them  is  due  the 
high  praise  of  having-  fulfilled  it  ably 
and  faithfully  ;  and  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  committed  to 
them,  their  exercise  of  it  well  entitles 
them  to  be  regarded  as  public  benefac- 
tors. This  subject  must  again  be  ad- 
verted to  by  and  by,  in  more  minute  de- 
tail ;  I  notice  ithere  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  misgovernment  of  the  profession, 
which  has  sprung  from  the  want  of 
some  presiding  general  council,  which, 
representing  all  the  departments  of  the 
profession,  could  have  guided  the  legis- 
lature aright  in  their  well-meant  endea- 
vours to  improve  its  condition. 

Ere  further  legislation  be  attempted, 
it  is  now  necessary  to  take  such  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  all  tiiat  relates  to 
the  profession,  as  shall  exhibit  clearly 


and  unequivocally,  not  only  the  essen- 
tial requisites  of  the  medical  character, 
with  the  gradations  which  tiie  public  ac- 
commodation requires,  but  such  adapta- 
tion of  the  prolession  to  the  existing 
state  of  things,  as  shall  eflect  a  thorough 
correction  of  all  actual  enors  and  abuses, 
without  risking  by  revolutionary  changes 
that  good  which  even  the  present  s^  s- 
tem  embraces,  ^\hich  reason  sanctions, 
and  the  value  of  which  the  slow  but  sure 
experience  of  ages  has  confirmed. 

Witii  this  view  I  shall  now  use  my 
humble  endeavours  to  lay  before  my  pro- 
fessional brothers  the  judgment  which 
long  and  patient  consideration  of  the 
subject  has  led  me  to  form  ;  and,  for  the 
sake  of  perspicuity,  shall  arrange  the 
subject  under  the  following  heads,  viz. : 

I.  The  essential  requisites  of  the  me- 
dical character. 

II.  The  arrangement  of  the  profes- 
sion, which,  founded  on  these  essential 
requisites,  would  abstractedly  be  fuited 
for  imparting  its  full  benefits  to  the  com- 
munity in  all  its  gradations;  and 

III.  The  adajitation  of  this  arrange- 
ment to  the  state  of  things  actually  ex- 
istent, so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount 
of  good,  without  unnecessary  \iolation 
of  those  established  habits  and  usag-es, 
which,  while  they  contribute  to  sustain 
the  best  interests  of  the  science  and  pro- 
fession, are  so  interwoven  with  the 
whole  of  our  social  system,  that  to  anni- 
hilate them  would  be  impossible,  even  if 
it  were  politic  to  attempt  it.  This  last 
head  will  necessarily  comprise  the  in- 
vestigation, 1st,  of  how  the  state  of  the 
profession  actually  existent  has  arisen; 
2d,  of  the  erroi-s  and  defects  which  cause 
its  present  inefficiency  ;  and,  3d,  of  the 
mode  in  which  legislative  authority  may 
now  interjiose,  both  effectually  and  safe- 
ly, to  give  to  the  profession  a  legal  or- 
ganization, suited  to  the  advanced  state 
of  medical  science,  and  calculated  to 
promote  the  well-being  and  harmony  of 
the  profession,  and  the  best  iuterests  of 
the  community. 

1.  Essential  Requisites  in  the  Medical 
Character. 
Thisheadmayl)ebnctlydiscu!5sed.  The 
unity  of  medicalscienceis  so  obvious  that 
few  will  formally  or  deliberately  deny  it. 
It  is  incontestiblc  that  the  practitioner  of 
physic  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
princijth's  of  surgery,  knowledge  of 
them  being  indispensible  in  the  e.\ercise 
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of  bis  own  ail;  and  surg-eons sbould  un- 
derstand physic,  not  only  because  their 
own  branch  absolutely  requires  it,  but 
because  the  laro^er  portion,  by  far,  of 
the  practice  of  all  surgeons,  is  medical. 
To  the  truth  so  stated,  none  will  object. 
But  it  is  not  to  the  simple  truth  that  any 
objection  has  been  taken,  but  to  the  mis- 
application of  itin  support  of  revolution- 
ary projects,  and  of  wild  schemes  for 
annihilating-  all  distinctions.  It  does 
not  follow  that  because  the  science  of 
physic  is  one  and  indivisible,  that  only 
one  species  of  ])ractitioner  should  exist, 
and  that  all  who  practise  any  branch 
should  be  equally  qualified  and  similarly 
characterized.  Neither  does  it  follow 
tliat  all  who  so  practise  should  derive 
their  qualification  and  authority  from 
one  source  only.  If  simplification  to 
this  extent  be  the  end  and  aim  of  the 
"  one  faculty  scheme,"  so  much  discussed 
of  late,  I  can  hardly  conceive  a  design 
more  impracticable,  or  which,  if  it  were 
possible  to  cairy  it  into  effect,  would  be 
more  pernicious.  So  long"  as  there  are 
gradations  in  society,  must  there  be  dis- 
tinctions of  qualification  and  rank  in  the 
medical  profession  ;  and  grcatl>-  has  me- 
dical science  profited  by  such  distinc- 
tions having  existed.  All  practitioners 
cannot  be  equally  remunerated;  the 
poor  cannot  pay  as  liberally  as  the  rich  ; 
each  class  requires  an  appropriate  medi- 
cal attendant ;  and  to  insist  on  equal 
elementary  qualification  from  all  would 
be  the  height  of  injustice.  For  the  sake 
of  medical  science,  the  standard  of  pro- 
fessional qualification  for  those  who  as- 
!)ire  to  the  higher  distinctions,  ought  to 
)e  a  high  one  ;  but  it  would  be  most  un- 
just to  apply  it  to  those  practitioners 
who  exercise  their  functions  in  a  humble 
sphere,  and  whose  labours  must  be  ex- 
tensively devoted  to  those  who  can  pay 
for  little  beyond  the  drugs  they  consume. 
How,  then,  is  this  ideal  equality  to 
be  realized  ?  No  one  can  be  so  insane 
as  to  meditate  its  accomplishment  by  re- 
ducing the  higher  staiulard  to  the  level 
of  the  lower.  To  imagine  even  a  mid- 
dle point,  to  which  both  extremes  should 
approach,  would  be  absurd ;  for  to  en- 
force such  a  scheme  would  be  still  to  act 
most  unjustly  towards  the  humbler  prac- 
titioner, while  it  would  infiict  signal  in- 
jury both  on  the  science  and  profession, 
by  wantonly  lowering  the  high  tone 
which  the  literature,  science,  and  varied 
accomplishments,  of  the  higher  classes 


of  practitioners  have  imparted  to  the 
profession.  A  distinction  of  ranks,  then, 
is  both  suitable  to  our  social  condition 
and  beneficial  to  science,  while  it  emi- 
nently upholds  that  respectability  in 
w  hich  all  classes  of  the  profession  par- 
ticipate. In  what  estiniation  would  the 
profession  now  be  held  if  distinctions  of 
rank  had  not  prevailed,  and  if  these 
very  distinctions  had  not  attracted  to  it 
the  many  eminent  men  whose  learning 
and  talents  have  shed  such  a  lustre  over 
it?  Had  equality  of  qualification  been 
legally  enforced,  such  as  seems  now  to 
be  contemplated — had  there  been  no 
physicians  or  surgeons,  but  only  general 
practitioners,  issuing  indiscriminately 
from  one  faculty — can  it  be  for  a  mo- 
ment conceived  that  the  profession  ^^ould 
ever  have  attained  the  social  rank  it  now 
holds,  or  have  merited  the  eulogium 
which  has  been  passed  on  it  by  the  high- 
est authorities  and  most  competent 
judg-es.-*  Dr.  Parr's  estimate  of  phy- 
sicians is  on  record,  and  it  is  a  proud 
distinction  to  have  merited  such  testi- 
mony as  he  has  borne  to  their  intellec- 
tual superiority.  His  words  are,  "  I 
have  long-  been  in  the  habit  of  reading 
on  medical  subjects,  and  the  great  ad- 
vantage I  have  derived  from  this  circum- 
stance is,  that  I  have  found  opportuni- 
ties for  conversation  and  friendship  with 
a  class  of  men  whom,  after  a  long  and 
attentive  suney  of  literary  characters,  I 
hold  to  be  the  most  enlightened  profes- 
sional persons  in  the  whole  circle  of  hu- 
man arts  and  sciences."  And  again  : 
"  Of  the  three  liberal  professions,  I  must 
confess,  that,  in  erudition,  in  science,  in 
habits  of  deep  and  comprehensive  think- 
ing, the  pre-eminence  must,  in  some  de- 
gree, 1)C  assigned  to  the  physicians." 
Testimony  equally  high  and  explicit  is 
borne  in  their  favour  by  BlacKstone ; 
M  ho,  in  recommending  the  study  of  the 
law  as  a  branch  of  general  knowledge, 
thus  notices  them  ;— "  For  the  gentlemen 
of  the  faculty  of  physic,  I  must  frankly 
own  that  I  see  no  special  reason  why 
they  in  particular  should  apply  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  law,  unless  in 
common  with  other  gentlemen,  and  to 
complete  the  character  of  general  and 
extensive  knowledge  ;  a  character  which 
their  profession,  beyond  others,  has  re- 
markably deserved."  It  is  needless  to 
])ursue  this  argument  further.  Distinc- 
tions of  rank  and  qualification  must  ex- 
ist; public  exigencies  call  for  them  ;  the 
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advancement  of  scienccfdemands  them  ; 
and  they  liave  been  actually  established 
for  centuries  so  firmly  that  no  reforming' 
zeal,  however  headstrong  and  reckless, 
could  now  supersede  them.  Tn  their  ex- 
istence there  can  be  no  injustice  so  long- 
as  it  is  not  upheld  by  arbitrary  statutes, 
or  exclusive  privileg^es.  ^\^)ile  all  ranks 
arc  open  to  those  who  seek  to  enter 
them,  it  can  be  no  injury  to  the  lower 
that  the  ranks  are  not  utterly  confounded 
with  each  other,  or  that  pre-eminence 
should  belong  to  those  who  eani  it  at  the 
cost  of  much  time,  labour,  and  ex])ense ; 
and  who,  in  pursuit  of  it,  sacrifice  all 
expectation  of"  early  recompense.  The 
unilv  of  physic  as  a  science,  therefore, 
whife  it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind 
in  regulating  medical  education,  would 
be  a  N  cry  unsafe  principle  for  deciding 
on  the  degree  of  qualification  which 
each  species  of  practitioner  should  ))os- 
sess,  or  for  determining-  the  departments 
of  the  ])rofession  which  the  legislature 
should  sanction.  These  must  depend, 
not  on  abstract  principles,  bait  on  the  ac- 
tual wants  of  the  community;  and  in 
judging  of  these,  it  will  be  far  safer 
and  more  rational  to  follow  the  sure 
guidance  of  facts  and  experience,  than 
to  adopt  the  speculative  notions  of  any 
visionaries,  however  earnest  or  sincere 
these  may  be  in  advocating  their  fa- 
vourite schemes.  This  brings  me  to  the 
second  head  of  my  subject,  which  re- 
gards "  the  arrangement  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  which,  founded  on  the  essential 
requisites  of  the  medical  character, 
would  abstractedly  be  best  suited  for 
imparting-  its  full  benefits  to  the  com- 
munity in  all  its  gradations." 

2.  Suitable  Arranf/enient,  founded  oii 
those  Rer/itisites. 
It  follows,  from  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations, that  abstractedly  the  poli- 
ti<,al  organization  of  the  profession 
should  be  such  as  to  supply  to  every 
rank  of  the  community  its  aj)propriate 
species  of  medical  attendant :  for  the 
rich,  the  man  of  learning  and  indepen- 
dence, who  can  aflord  so  to  educate 
himself  as  to  reach  the  high  standard  by 
wliich  his  qualifications  are  tried,  and 
afterwards  to  subsist  himself"  until  the 
knowledge  which  he  so  laboriously  ac- 
quires comes  to  be  duly  appreciated; 
and  for  the  poorer,  the  practitioner  of 
humbler  ami  chea])er  attainments,  who, 
while  he  jtossesses  all  neces-iary  nnifes- 
sional  knowledge,  so  far  as  his  .spLere  of 


practice  requires  it,  cannot  be  expected 
to  comprise  the  accessory  branches  of 
science  and  literature  enjoined  to  the 
higher  classes,  but  who,  in  his  proper 
sphere,  is  both  usefully  and  honourably 
employed.  Let  us  now  see  how  far  le- 
gal provisions  and  the  coui-se  of  events 
lend  their  sanction  to  the  justness  of  this  . 
view. 

When  a  profession  of  physic  was  first 
recognized  by  law  in  these  realms,  some 
centuries  ago,  physicians  alone  consti- 
tuted it.  Here  was  "  one  faculty,"  yet  it 
grievously  failed  to  accomplish  the  ends 
of  its  institution.  This  was  so  far  back 
as  the  commencement  of  the  sixfecntli 
century  ;  and  so  long  were  the  class  of 
practitionei-s  most  needed  by  the  public 
m  struggling  into  acknowledged  exist- 
ence, that  not  until  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury were  the  surgeons  separated  frona 
their  colleagues,  the  barbers.  Here^ 
then,  both  the  course  of  events  and  legal 
enactments,  provided,  not  for  consolida- 
tion of  ranks  in  physic,  but  for  their 
division,  and  great  has  been  the  advan- 
tage of  the  extension  thus  effected.  But 
more  remained  to  be  done.  Physicians 
were  presumed  to  practise  physic  exclu- 
sively, and  surgeons, however  they  might 
practise  physic,  had  not  the  boldness  to 
avow  it.  A  want  still  existed,  and  was 
seriously  felt.  The  surgeons  su])plied 
it,  in  a  certain  degree,  by  ]tractising 
physic  as  extensively  as  they  could ; 
yet,  restricted  as  they  were  by  the  jwjpu,- 
lar  notions,  which  long  prevailed,  not- 
withstanding the  popular  practice  of 
employing  surgeons  as  physicians  was 
at  variance  with  the  notions,  they  did 
not  suffice,  and  the  apothecaries  insen- 
sibly glided  into  both  medical  and  sur- 
gical practice.  A  further  want  .sprung 
up,  and  it  ))roved  that  not  only  were 
surgeons  obliged  by  the  public  necessi- 
ties to  practise  physic,  but  many  of  them 
found  it  necessary  to  dispense  medicines 
also. 

This  necessity  of  combining  phar- 
macy with  the  practice  of  physic  and 
surgery  was  long  overlooked,  or  disre- 
garded :  the  physicians  utterly  inter- 
clicted  all  sucli  combination ;  the  sur- 
geons were  comj)elled  to  admit,  while 
they  despised  it.  Still  the  general  jtrac- 
titioner,  or  he  who  combines,  in  his  own 
person,  the  several  branches  of  physic^ 
surgery,  and  pharmacy,  was  making' 
silent  but  rapid  way,  in  despite  equally 
of  long-founded  prejudices  and  of  col- 
legiate ordinances,  until,  in   181a,  l\u& 
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branch  had  acquired  so  much  import- 
ance, and  assumed  so  prominent  a  sta- 
tion, as  to  obtain  from  the  legislature  a 
distinct  recognition  of  their  claims,  and 
the  willing  grant  of  a  special  state  of 
incorporation,  with  ample  powers  to  im- 
prove, to  the  utmost,  the  qualification  of 
their  members.  This  statute,  as  creat- 
ing a  class  of  practitioners  in  physic, 
mighthave  placed  these  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  theCoUegeofPhjsicians;  but 
this  body  stood  too  high  in  its  own  esti- 
mation to  undertake  the  humble  but 
most  useful  office.  It  might  have  been 
assigned  to  the  College  of  Surgeons, but 
they  too  disdained  it,  from  a  lurking 
pride,  which  would  not  suffer  tliem  to 
acknowledge  any  connexion  of  their  art 
with  the  despised  branch  of  pharmacy. 
Not  only  did  they  thus  forego  the  su])- 
ply  of  general  practitioners,  w  hich  they 
might  at  that  perind  have  readily  se- 
cured, but  with  a  supineness  most  extra- 
ordinary and  most  culpable, they  suffered 
to  be  wrested  from  them,  without  a  mur- 
mur of  remonstrance,  the  privilege  pre- 
viously enjoyed  by  their  own  licentiates, 
of  combining  phannacy  with  their  other 
functions, — it  being  distinctly  enacted 
by  the  Apothecaries' statute  of  1815,  that 
from  the  passing  of  that  act,  no  one 
should  practise  pharmacy  unless  he  ac- 
tually possessed  the  license  of  the  Apo- 
thecaries'Company;  which  license  could 
only  be  obtained  through  a  few  years' 
apprenticeship,  and  a  course  of  educa- 
tion distinct  from  that  enjoyed  by  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  no  reservation 
being  made  of  the  rights  previously  en- 
joyed by  the  surgeons.  In  consequence, 
since  1815,  all  young  men  intending-  to 
become  general  practitioners,  (and  it  is 
the  only  line  in  which  the  great  majo- 
rity have  a  chance  of  earning  a  sub- 
sistence) have  been  compelled  to  undergo 
a  double  qualification,  by  becoming 
members  both  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
g'eous  and  of  the  Apothecaries'  Com- 
pany,— an  obligation  at  once  unprofita- 
ble and  vexatious.  The  diploma  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  is  sought  for,  be- 
cause public  opinion  still  attaches  value 
to  it;  the  license  of  the  Ajwthecaries' 
Company  is  obtained,  because  without 
it  their  surgical  dij)loma  would  not  en- 
title them  to  engage  in  that  line  of 
practice  in  which  alone  they  can  hope 
to  find  employment.  But  this  state  of 
things  will  not  long  endure.  It  will  in 
time, — and  that  at  no  distant  date, — be 
discovered,  that  the  Ajwthecaries'  license 


gives  a  full  and  sufficient  legal  autho- 
rity to  practise  in  every  branch  ; — that  it 
alone  does  so  ; — that  the  surgical  di- 
ploma is  in  fact  su])ertluous  for  practi- 
tioners of  this  class;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  Apothecaries'  Company 
must,  if  the  present  organization  of  the 
profession  were  to  continue,  absorb, 
eventually,  the  w  hole  general  medical 
practice  of  the  kingdom.  I  have  dwelt 
the  longer  on  the  progress  by  which  a 
class  of  general  practitioners  has  been 
called  into  existence,  because  it  illus- 
trates forcibly  the  natural  tendencies  of 
the  profession,  and  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  scheme  of  consolidation,  which 
would  have  all  practitioners  emanate 
from  one  faculty,  professed  to  be  equal 
in  qualification,  and  undistinguishable 
by  rank  or  denomination. 

The  public  necessities  called  into 
existence  the  class  of  general  practi- 
tioners ;  the  legislature  has  sanctioned 
them  by  its  fiat ;  the  Colleges,  both  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  spurned  the 
despised  office  of  superintending  the 
qualifications  and  practice  of  this  class ; 
and  this  most  important  trust  devolved 
on  the  apothecaries,  who  readily  under- 
took it.  And  they  were  right  in  doing- 
so;  and  faithfully,  diligently,  and  judi- 
ciously, have  they  hitherto  fulfilled  it. 
If  any  impropriety  attaches  to  its  having 
been  so  confided,  no  portion  of  the  blame 
rests  with  them ;  on  the  contrary,  every 
praise  is  due  to  them  for  the  zeal  and 
ability  with  which  they  have  laboured 
to  render  the  class  of  practitioners  quali- 
fied by  them  worthy  of  the  legal  sanc- 
tion and  protection  which  the  statute 
confers. 

It  appears,  then,  that  instead  of  one 
faculty, — of  which  alone  the  profession 
of  physic  consisted  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, there  have  sprung  up  in  addition, 
by  the  uncontrollable  influence  of  the 
public  w  ill,  not  only  a  numerous  class  of 
surgeons,  practising  physic  extensively, 
but  a  further  class,  who  practise  physic, 
surg"ery,  and  pharmacy,  now  designated 
as  general  practitioners.  In  this  pro- 
gress, we  see  little  to  sanction  the  scheme 
of  consolidation,  of  which  so  many  spe- 
culatists  seem  now  enamoured.  By  any 
sound  intellect  the  conclusion  deduced 
from  such  premises  would  be,  not  that 
consolidation  of  ranks  was  indicated, 
but  precisely  the  reverse. 

And  thus  we  reach  the  third  and  last 
head  of  this  inquiry — namely, the  adapta- 
tion of  the    aiTaugement,   abstractedly- 
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most  suitable,  to  tlie  state  of  tilings 
actually  existent,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
greatest  amount  of  g'ood,  without  un- 
necessary violation  of  those  habits  and 
usages  which,  while  they  contribute  to 
sustain  the  best  interests  of  the  science 
and  profession,  are  so  interwoven  with 
the  whole  of  our  social  condition,  that 
to  annihilate  them  would  be  impractica- 
ble, even  if  it  were  politic  to  attemjjt  it. 
[To  be  continued.] 


CONNEXION  BETWEEN  MEDI- 
CINE AND  PHARMACY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  AM  induced  to  lay  before  you  some  re- 
flections which  occurred  to  me  on  perus- 
ing  your  editorial    article  of  the  18th 
ultimo. 

In  that  article  it  is  inferred,  that,  de- 
sirable as  it  may  be,  and  indeed  is,  to 
sever  the  "  unhallowed  connexion  be- 
tween practice  and  pharmacy*,"  popular 
prejudice  would  only  render  sucli  an 
attempt  ruinous  to  the  g-eneral  prac- 
titioner. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  considered  pre- 
sumptuous, in  one  who  has  exercised 
both  modes  of  practice,  to  offer  his  rea- 
sons for  arriving  at  a  different  con- 
clusion. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  dispensing 
cbemist  sends  out  his  medicines  at  a  far 
lower  rate  than  the  apothecary  ;  nor  does 
the  patient  stop  to  reflect  upon  the  fact, 
that  the  multiplied  small  profit  of  the 
fonner  makes  a  better  return  than  the 
apparently  high  charge  of  the  latter, 
who  dispenses  only  the  prescriptions  of 
bis  immediate  friends :  it  is  enough  for 
him  to  know  that  a  mixture,  containing 
six  draughts,  which  he  procures  for 
eighteen  pence,  is  far  more  palatable 
than  the  old  fashioned  six  draughts  at 
nine  shillings ;  nay,  I  may  assert  that 
the  a])othecary's  charge  for  medicines, 
even  w  here  it  includes  attendance,  is  too 
often  compared  with  the  charge  of  the 
trading  chemist,  as  though  professional 
skill,  acquired  at  much  expense  by 
years  of  study,  and  matured  by  years  of 

*  Non  noster  hie  sermo  —  lhe  unhatloived  part  of 
th?  plirase,  at  least,  belongs  exclusively  to  Dr« 
Jdmes  Johnson.— Eu,  Gaz. 


observation,  were  unworthy  of  reward. 
I  will  refrain  from  inquiring  how  far, 
and  in  what  manner,  the  physician  him- 
self has  induced  this  state  of  things,  be- 
lieving, as  I  do  most  firmh',  that  the 
acquirements  now  demanded  in  the  ge- 
neral practitioner  must,  of  themselves, 
sooner  or  later,  lead  to  a  total  change  in 
the  old  mode  of  practice. 

A  moderate  fee  for  attendance  (vary- 
ing with  the  rank  of  the  patient,  and 
possibly  with  the  standing  of  the  practi- 
tioner), is  as  easily  charged  at  the  year's 
end  as  eighteen  pence  for  a  draught; 
and  surely,  if  it  be  not  already  claima- 
ble, it  may  be  made  so.  The  dispensing 
chemist,  whose  business  would  hereby 
be  much  enlai'ged,  should  charge  only 
a  trade  profit  on  his  preparations  ;  and 
thus,  while  the  expenses  of  illness  would 
certainly  not  be  increased,  the  sick  man's 
stomach  would  be  spared  many  a  nau- 
seous dose,  which,  under  the  old  plan, 
must  be  made  to  appear  on  the  Christ- 
mas bill. 

Let  me  not,  however, be  misunderstood, 
as  advocating  the  "  one  faculty,"  or 
any  other  system  of  universal  equality : 
the  practitioner  who  acts  on  the  plan  I 
have  advocated  and  adopted,  becomes 
neither  more  able,  nor  less  responsible, 
than  heretofore ;  and  he  will  be  as  de- 
sirous as  ever  to  seek,  in  all  cases  of 
danger  or  difficulty,  a  more  experienced 
opinion  than  his  own.  That  the  public 
are  not  competent  judges  of  medical 
skill  is  sufficiently  proved  in  the  success 
of  Mr.  St.  John  Long,  and  other  empi- 
rics of  the  day.  Let  honourable  dis- 
tinctions, then,  be  made  by  competent 
tribunals,  and  let  the  r<ank  of  the  gene- 
ral practitioner  be  commensurate  with 
the  liberality  of  his  education  and  the 
extent  of  his  skill.  The  physician,  in 
title  only,  will  then  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance, whilst  the  man  of  acknowledg'cd 
talent  will  be  sought  out  by  his  bre- 
thren ;  and,  resting  his  character  on  me- 
dical opinion  (the  only  honourable  foun- 
dation for  medical  fame),  he  w\\\  attain 
an  eminence  which  may  be  envied  by 
all,  but  can  be  gained  by  the  few  only. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  constant  reader,  and  already 
obliged  servant, 

JOUN  PlllCIIARD. 

Leamington,  Feb.  18,  1834. 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE 
AND  FEELINGS 

OF  THE 

MEDICAL  PROFESSION  IN  THE 
PROVINCES, 

And  more  especially  in  Livei-pool ; 

WITH  OBSERVATIONS, 

By  James  Collins,  M.D. 

In  a  previous  cominunication,  I  have 
eiulcavoured  to  delineate  some  of  the 
shades  and  differences  in  the  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  our  medical  reformers 
here ; — I  have  shewn  how  they  are  broken 
into  little  petty  knots  and  cabals,  each 
in  its  little  s])here  affecting  to  despise 
the  others,  and  all  endeavouring-,  amidst 
the  general  commotion,  to  advance  their 
own  individual  interest,  without  much 
sj^mpathy  or  sincerity  for  that  of  others : 
— in  this  I  wish  to  convey  some  notions  of 
the  actual  state  of  the  practice  of  medicine 
among  us.  Few  but  those  who  w  itness 
it  can  comprehend  its  low  and  prostrate 
])()sition,  and  the  causes  that  liave  con- 
tributed to  it.  But  I  must  first  direct 
attention  to  one  or  two  features  in  the 
Liven)ool  petition,  that  seem  to  me 
peculiarly  desert  ing  of  consideiation  and 
sui)port.  Some  little  time  ag'o,  a  gene- 
ral meeting  of  the  profession  was  con- 
vened here,  and  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  was  adopted,  merely  pray- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  tlie  state  of  the  medical 
and  surgical  profession.  As  !Mr.  War- 
burton's  motion  to  that  effect  has  been 
conceded,  it  is  probable  that  the  Liver- 
pool petition  may  not  be  presented ;  at 
least,  if  it  should  be,  it  will  seem  some- 
what  strange  to  pray  for  the  ap])oint- 
ment  of  what  is  already  appointed. 
However,  be  that  as  it  may,  there  are 
some  points  in  it  of  peculiar  interest. 
In  it  they  have  pointed  out  some  of  the 
anomalies  of  the  existing  lav^  s,  but  have 
carefully  abstained  from  pressing  on  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  any  particu- 
lar panacea  or  nostrum  of  their  own ;  such 
as  the  fusion  of  all  ranks  and  denomina- 
tions of  medical  men  into  one,  or  the  un- 
meaning and  indefinite  jargon  of  "  one 
faculty — all  doctors,  and  no  surgeons  :" 
they  have  only  sought  for  an  assimila- 
tion of  the  medical  laws  and  education 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  leaving  it 
to  the    good  sense  of  })arliameut  \>  hat 


that  change  ought  to  be,  and  by  what 
means  effected  or  enforced.  For  as 
things  are  managed  now,  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  education  of  medical 
men,  seem  to  depend  as  much  on  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  as  on  any  fixed  or 
equitable  principle  ;  those  of  Scotland 
differing  from  tiiose  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  all  from  one  another  ;  the 
right  of  prescribing  in  Dublin  by  no 
means  implj'ing  it  in  London  or  Edin- 
burgh, or  vice  versa. 

One  clause  they  have  inserted,  parti- 
cularly deserving  the  countenance  and 
sanction  of  the  profession,  namely,  that 
physicians  should  have  a  legal  right  to 
remuneration  for  attendance.  The  want 
of  such  a  law  is  particularly  felt  in  fhis 
part  of  the  country,  and  is  the  source  of 
great  and  frequent  injustice,  enabling 
])eople  of  wealth  and  rank,  but  without 
principle  or  shame,  to  take  our  advice 
and  services  without  paying  for  them. 
The  bairister  is  paid  before  he  gives  his 
advice  ;  the  physician  is  compelled,  by 
etiquette  and  usage,  to  give  his  first,  and 
then  to  trust  to  the  honour  of  the 
patients,  or  their  friends,  for  the  pay. 
There  is  no  parallel  between  them  iii 
this  respect :  and  none  but  persons  ac- 
quainted with  this  part  of  the  country 
could  or  would  believe  the  advantage 
taken  every  da^'  of  this  want  of  legal 
redress  by  the  patients  themselves,  or 
their  executors,  and  by  the  assignees  of 
bankrupt  estates.  So  sensible  of  this 
are  the  medical  men  here  of  every  deno- 
mination, that  there  was  not  one  dissen- 
tient voice  at  the  meeting  on  its  jus- 
tice and  policy ;  and  as  it  is  one  of  great 
importance — to  us,  at  least,  in  this  quar- 
ter— I  trust  I  may  be  allowed,  in  the 
Medical  Gazette,  to  direct  attention  to  it 
from  other  and  more  influential  sources. 
"  The  days  of  chivalry  are  gone. :" 
people  will  not  pay  if  they  can  avoid  it ; 
and  they  have  always  been  governed 
more  by  law  than  sentiment  or  morals. 
Why,  then,  should  the  physician  be 
made  to  de])end  more  on  tlie  caprice  or 
contingency  of  tlie  latter,  without  the 
protection  of  the  former  ?     Yet  so  it  is. 

Here,  as  every  where  else,  we  svvami 
with  medical  men.  The  great  and  in- 
creasing- commerce  of  the  town,  the 
mixed  and  various  ingredients  of  its 
population,  consisting  of  Turks,  Jews, 
and  Gentiles,  from  all  parts,  attract 
them  at  all  seasons,  and  from  all  ciuar- 
tcrs.     We  stand,  as  it  were,  in  the  nigh 
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road  to  all  parts.  There  are  few  at  home 
or  abroad  who  have  not  some  friend  or 
connexion,  or  facility  of  introduction 
here ;  and  hence,  as  mio-ht  be  antici- 
jtatcd,  there  is  a  greater  mixture  and 
variety  of  medical  men  here,  of  foreig'n 
inn!  domestic  growth,  than  is,  perhaps, 
to  be  found  any  where  else.  Like  tne 
inhabitants,  they  are  of  all  sorts,  and  of 
all  ])laces.  Hence  the  competition  for 
practice  is  great,  and  the  ways  and 
means  to  attain  it  often  as  ingenious  as 
disre])utable.  In  a  population  of  about 
two  hundred  thousand,  coni])rising  that 
of  the  town  and  its  innnediate  vicinity, 
there  are  from  two  to  three  hundred 
medical  men,  of  one  sort  or  another,  com- 
jietitors  for  practice.  They  are  all  usually 
denominated  "  doctors,"  the  public  pa}'- 
ing  very  little  regard,  in  this  respect,  to 
college  or  university  distinctions.  The 
chemists  and  druggists  are  even  begin- 
ning to  assume  and  receive  this  appella- 
tion. About  nineteen-twentietus  are 
general  practitionei-s,  surgeons,  or  apo- 
thecaries, and  many  of  them  neither  one 
nor  the  other, — the  law  allowing  any 
man  to  stick  surgeon  or  doctor,  or  accou- 
cheur, or  dentist,  upon  his  door,  and  to 
j)ractise  all  or  any  as  he  pleases.  It  is 
only  when  the  patient  is  killed, maimed, 
or  in  some  degree  injured  through  his 
ignorance  or  bad  ])ractice,  that  a  prose- 
cution may  be  commenced,  or  that  the 
law  takes  cognizance  of  him  ;  and  then 
there  are  so  many  loop-holes  of  escape, 
that  it  is  often  impossible  to  catch  or 
punish  him  for  doing  so. 

Tliis  anomaly  and  defect  in  our  medi- 
cal legislation  is  the  cau.se  of  great  in- 
jinv  to  the  regularly -educated  members 
of  the  profession.  So  many  of  these  il- 
legitimate sons  of  Escula))ius  have  suc- 
ceeded to  j)ractice  and  wealth  here,  that 
they  live  in  the  best  streets,  keep  the 
most  expensive  establish  men's,  and  turn 
out  in  such  style  and  erpiipage  that  the 
first  physicians  and  surjjcons  of  the 
town  are  on  terms  of  friendship  and 
intimacy  with  them  :  they  arc  daily  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  them  in  consulta- 
tion, and  glad,  indeed,  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  Here,  men 
that  would  be  scouted  elsewhere,  who 
have  neither  degrees  nor  riglit  to  inac- 
tise,  are  met,  cherished,  and  upheld  by 
what  are  termed  the  tops  of  the  profes- 
sion. Thus  all  landmarks  between  le- 
gitimate and  illegitimate  practitioners 
are  destroyed.  There  is  no  such  thing 
ever   known   here  as  refusing  to  meet  a 


man  who  has  no  degiee  or  license  to 
practise,  unless  the  parties  are  on  bad 
terms,  or  bave  a  personal  dislike  to 
each  other.  One  could  scarcely  believe 
the  extent  to  which  this  degrading  prac- 
tice is  carried.  It  is  so  common,  that 
no  one  ever  questions  or  feels  its  impro- 
priety. It  removes  all  distinctions  be- 
tween the  educated  and  uneducated,  and 
thereby  narrows  the  sphere  and  chances 
of  practice  of  those  who  have  been  re- 
gularly introduced  into  the  ])rofession. 

Another  very  peculiar  custom  prevails 
here  :  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothe- 
caries, all  send  in  their  bills.  There  is 
scarcely  any  such  thing  as  paying  either 
during  or  at  the  close  of  his  attendance; 
it  matters  not,  in  this  respect,  whether 
he  comes  in  as  consulting  physician  or 
surgeon,  or  as  the  ordinary  attendant  of 
the  family  ;  he  is  obliged,  like  the  re- 
gular tradesman,  to  send  in  his  bill  at 
Christmas  or  Midsummer  ;  and  perhaps 
w hen  he  does,  the  parties  who  employed 
him  are  dead,  bankrupt,  or  fled,  or  re- 
fuse to  pay  him  altogether.  Indeed,  so 
general  is  it  here  to  pay  medical  men 
but  once  or  twice  a  year,  that  the  first 
merchants  of  the  town  often  take  or 
affect  offence  if  dunned  or  solicited  sooner 
for  payment.  Many  allow  their  bills  to 
run  on  for  years,  not  wishing  to  offend 
or  lose  the  connexion,  and  in  the  end 
often  get  nothing',  through  the  insol- 
vency and  dishonesty  of  the  parties. 
Some  of  the  physicians  collect  their  own 
debts;  call  at  the  ofl^ices  or  houses  of  the 
patients  day  after  day  for  this  pui-pose: 
many  have  the  ajjpearance  of^  visiting' 
the  sick,  when  they  are  only  on  their 
dunning  excursions.  Others,  again,  keep 
what  they  term  "  a  collector,"  who  gets 
so  much  per  cent,  on  the  debts  he  col- 
lects :  he  knocks  at  the  door,  or  goes  to 
the  counting-house;  shewshiscredcntials 
authorising  him  to  collect  for  Doctor  so 
and  so,  and  then  asks  for  the  amount. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  is  sent  away 
with  the  answer  "  call  again,  the  cash- 
keeper  is  out;  ()r,  tiic  Doctor's  bill  is 
exorbitant ;  I  «  ill  not  pay  it :  Doctor  so 
and  so,  when  lie  attended  me,  only 
charged  such  and  such  sum."  And  the 
result  is,  as  might  be  anticipated,  that 
there  are  few  medical  men  here,  of  any 
standing  or  practice,  who  have  not  on 
their  books  hundreds  and  often  thousands 
of  pounds  of  bad  debts.  The  late  Dr. 
M'Cartney  is  said  to  have  left,  in  this 
way,  sfune  thousands  at  his  death.  The 
late   Mr.  Park   had  nearly  twenty  thou- 
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sand  pounds  due  to  liim  Mhen  lie  died. 
The  present  learned  Professor  of  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence,  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  though  not  in  the  most  ex- 
tensive practice  when  he  resided  here, 
had  more  than  twelve  hundred  pounds 
due  to  him  when  he  left  Liverpool. 
Those  I  name  because  they  are  either 
dead  or  removed  from  us ;  others  I  could 
name,  living  among  us,  whose  debts  are 
still  more  significant  of  the  impropriety 
of  this  system.  Thus  every  thing  assumes 
the  character  of  a  regular  commercial 
transaction,  and  thus  we  are  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  tradesmen,  without  their 
legal  protection  in  the  recovery  of  our 
debts  ;  and  hence  so  many  medical  men 
become  insolvent  or  bankrupt  here,  and 
hence  so  many  die  among  us  without 
being  worth  one  shilling-  from  their 
practice,  and  leave  so  often  their  f;imilies 
in  poverty  and  distress,  though  for  years 
apparently  in  the  most  extensive  and 
lucrative  practice. 

We  diner  also  from  most  places  as  to 
the  charges  of  our  medical  men.  In 
this  respect  the  greatest  latitude  and  va- 
riety prevails.  The  fees  of  surgeons 
range  from  one  shilling  to  five;  some 
are  very  glad  to  charge  only  for  their 
medicine.  The  charges  of  physicians 
are  comparatively  as  low  :  they  average 
from  three  to  seven.  Indeed  there  is  no 
fixed  or  regular  scale.  The  ])rinciple 
implied  and  acted  on,  is,  to  get  and  take 
what  one  can, — everyone  for  himself,  and 
God  for  us  all.  Some  jears  ago,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  physicians  was  convened,  to 
adopt  some  fixed  and  regular  scale :  it 
■was  there  agreed  that  the  first  visit 
should  be  one  guinea,  and  every  two  or 
three  subsequent  ones  another.  Yet  but 
a  few  weeks  elapsed  before  they  broke 
through  their  own  solemn  and  deliberate 
act ;  and,  what  is  strange,  is,  that  it  was 
the  junior  medical  men  who  adhered  to 
the  letter  and  spirit,  whilst  it  was  the 
very  heads  of  the  profession,  the  very 
persons  v^  ho  convened  tlie  meeting,  that 
first  exhibited  their  disregard  of  their 
own  scale:  one  of  them,  a  Scotchman, 
then  at  the  top  of  his  profession,  and 
since  dead,  when  charged  with  not  abid- 
ing by  the  rules,  is  said  to  have  replied, 
"  What,  mon !  do  you  think  that  if  I 
canna  get  seven,  that  I  will  not  take 
twa  shillings  ?"  Since  we  take  what  we 
can  get,  enter  into  the  most  cutting  and 
commercial  competition  Avith  one  ano- 
ther, bating  one  another  down  by  our 
low  charges,  and  thereby  ruining  our- 


selves and  the  general  practitioner,  there 
is  no  town  w  here  we  are  worse  paid ; 
and  the  fault  is  our  own.  AMiat  can  one 
expect,  when  the  first  physicians,  men  of 
large  private  fortune,  and  most  exten- 
sive consulting  practice,  some  of  them 
gTaduates  of  the  English  Universities — 
men  who,  fr./m  their  position,  wealth, 
and  standing  in  society,  might  get  what 
they  please — what,  I  repeat,  can  one 
expect  when  such  men  charge  only 
seven  shillings  a  visit  for  consultations, 
and  some  of  them  a  great  deal  less .''  The 
veterinary  surgeon  Avill  not  attend  a 
horse  or  a  cow  without  five  shillings  a 
visit;  the  porter  will  scarcely  run  across 
the  street,  or  carry  a  message,  for  less 
than  one  or  two.  Some  physicians,  and 
those  even  attached  to  public  institu- 
tions, attend  on  all  occasions  here,  whole  f 
families,  for  four  or  five  pounds  a  year 
each  ;  others,  again,  attend  the  families 
of  the  directors  and  managers  of  thea- 
tres, merely  for  a  ticket  for  themselves 
or  their  families  to  go  to  the  play  when 
they  please.  These  contracts  are  usu- 
ally reduced  to  writing-,  or  made  in  the 
presence  of  a  third  party ;  and  what 
seems  almost  incredible,  is,  that  some  of 
those  who  enter  into  them  keep  their  ^ 
carriages,  and  are  men  of  large  and  dasii- 
ing  fortunes. 

It  is  true,  there  are  one  or  two — and 
only  one  or  two — and  those  neither  in 
the  first-rate  practice,  who  charge  ten 
shillings  a  visit ;  they  are  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule  ;  and  had  others  done 
the  same,  they  could  as  easily  get  ten, 
as  seven,  or  three  ;  it  only  requires  una- 
nimity, and  adherence  to  some  fixed  and 
definite  scale.  At  present  every  one 
gets  what  he  can,  undersells  his  neigh- 
bour, and  hence  we  are  estimated  like 
other  goods,  by  the  prices  in  the  mar-  ] 
ket.  People  will  refuse  to  pay  dearly 
when  they  can  buy  cheaply;  and  what 
is  the  result  of  this  want  of  union  and 
co-operation  among  medical  men,  of 
their  mutual  jealousies,  competition,  and 
low  charges,  but  general  poverty  and 
want,  except  where  private  means  exist 
to  support  them  !  There  is  no  class  in 
the  community  here,  in  which  there  are 
not  men  every  day  dying  possessed  of 
great  wealth  from  the  accumulations  of 
the  profits  of  trade  and  business:  mer- 
chants, tradesmen,  brokers,  attorneys, 
&c.  frequently  retire  with  a  fortune  af- 
ter a  kw  years  of  business,  or  raise 
themselves  and  their  families  from  com- 
parative   obscurity   and    indigence,  to 
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wealth  and  station  iu  society;  but  no 
such  instances  occur  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  the  very  reverse  ;  yet  young 
men  are  every  day  crowdiug'  into  it, 
Mith  such  prospects  before  them,  and 
lecturers  are  every  day  haranguing- 
them  on  its  dignity  and  etiquette,  not- 
^vithstandingthe  evidence  of  their  senses 
to  the  contrary.  They  would  do  a  great 
deal  more  good  to  them,  though  not  to 
themselves,  in  cautioning  them  against 
the  stej)  they  were  about  to  take,  if 
they  wished  to  be  repaid  by  their 
profession  for  their  time  and  expense. 
A  few  good  lectures  at  the  opening 
or  closing  of  our  medical  schools,  to 
this  effect,  would  have  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  novelty  and  disinterested- 
ness, and  do  much  more  good  than  all 
the  flummery  and  false  glare  of  the  pic- 
tures they  draw  in  their  usual  discourses. 
There  is  no  esprit  de  corps,  or  union, 
among  us,  for  mutual  interest  and  pro- 
tection ;  we  calumniate,  undennine,  and 
undei-sell  one  another,  instead  of  making 
common  cause,  as  churchmen  and  others 
w  ould  do  in  similar  circumstances.  By 
this  all  suffer,  and  none  gain.  The  me- 
dical men  attached  to  the  public  institu- 
tions are  often  at  variance  with  each 
other;  those  of  the  Dispensaries  arrayed 
against  those  of  the  Infirmary,  Town 
Hospital,  and  Workhouse;  each  often 
viewing  the  other  with  distrust  and  su- 
perciliousness. But  I  must  reserve  this 
and  other  matters  for  my  next.  I  w  ish 
merely  to  exhibit,  without  colouring  or 
exaggeration,  our  position  here,  in  the 
hopes  of  a^^akcning  better  feeling-,  and 
a  juster  sense  of  what  we  owe  ourselves 
and  the  profession. 

Liverf  ool,  Feb.  26,  1634. 

QUALIFICATrONS  FOR  DIPLOMAS 
—THE  PRESENT  CERTIFICATE 
SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  medical  public  is  indebted  to  your 
pages  for  many  valuable  observations  on 
the  improvements  that  might  be  efft'Cted 
in  the  profession  generally,  and  also  on 
those  which  are  indispensably  required 
in  medical  education. 

There  is  an  evil  connected  with  the 
existing  system  which  appears  to  have 
escaped  your  notice,  and  to  ^^hich  I  beg 
leave  to  direct  your  attention  ;  it  is  with 


reference  to  the  qualifications  at  present 
demanded  b}'  the  several  public  bodies, 
before  a  candidate  can  be  admitted  to  an 
examination  before  them. 

To  obtain  an  examination  for  a  de- 
gree, diploma,  or  license,  the  student 
finds  that  the  attainment  of  two  things 
is  necessary  :  first,  of  certificates  testi- 
fying that  he  has  attended  certain  courses 
of  lectures  ;  and  secondly,  of  a  certain 
quantum  of  kno\»ledge,  the  necessary 
amount  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
estimate. 

Without  the  possession  of  the  certifi- 
cates the  candidate  cannot  be  admitted 
to  an  examination,  inasmuch  as  the  ob- 
ject of  them  is  to  aflicud  evidence  that  he 
has  had  certain  opportunities  of  acquir- 
ing information  ;  it  being  tacitly  ad- 
mitted, as  it  ought  to  be,  that  an  exami- 
nation alone  is  an  insufficient  test  of  the 
qualifications  of  a  candidate  for  the 
practical  duties  of  medicine  or  surgery. 
These  certificates  have  no  reference  (or 
at  best  a  very  vague  one)  to  the  extent 
to,  or  the  manner  in,  which  their  pos- 
sessor availed  himself  of  the  opportuni- 
ties he  enjoyed ;  they  merely  attest  his 
having  possessed  them;  stating  that  he 
had  been  personally  present  at  a  certain 
number  of  lectures  delivered  during  a 
particular  season,  which  is  the  literal  in- 
terpretation of  the  certificate  phrase. 
"  Mr. has  attended  a  course  of  lec- 
tures," &C.  I  believe  no  lecturer  will 
venture  to  pronounce  upon  the  degTce  of 
mental  attention  of  any  member  of  his 
class  with  such  certaint}'  as  to  feel  sa- 
tisfied that  he  does  not  merit  a  certifi- 
cate. There  are  a  kw  flagrant  cases 
that  may  be  easily  decided  upon  ;  but  I 
think  most  persons  will  agree  with  me, 
that  these  are  but  few  ;  it  therefore  ap- 
pears to  be  the  justest  interpretation  of 
the  w  ord  "  attend," — "  to  be  personally 
present."  How  little,  then,  can  be  in- 
ferred as  to  the  general  qualifications  of 
a  student,  from  his  having  obtained  any 
number  of  such  certificates  !  Yet  such 
is  the  c\idence  of  medical  education  re- 
quired by  our  public  bodies,  whether 
they  be  entitled  to  confer  degree,  di- 
ploma, or  license. 

The  effects  of  this  system  on  the  stu- 
dents at  the  great  schools  of  these  king- 
doms, will  be  found  to  dcj)end  \ery 
njuch  upon  the  nature  of  tlie  final  exa- 
minatii>n.  The  laxity  or  strictness  of 
tliat  examination  will  exert  a  direct  in- 
fluence upon  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
student's  career.    Those  branches  of  mc- 
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dical  science  mIhcIi  form  the  subject 
matter  of  the  final  examination,  will  re- 
ceive the  principal  share  of  attention ; 
but  those  which  do  not  enter  into  it  will 
be  totally,  or  in  great  part,  neglected, 
although  they  may  be  of  great  value 
and  utility  to  the  practitioner.  There 
are  two  branches  in  particular,  Avhich,  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  saying,  at  pre- 
sent receive  little  or  no  attention  n-om 
the  great  body  of  the  students  iu  this 
metropolis,  and  which,  therefore,  sen^e 
to  illustrate  my  remarks;  they  are,  fii-st, 
morbid  anatomy,  without  a  correct 
knowledge  of  which,  the  ])ractitioner  is, 
to  say  the  least,  incapacitated  from  con- 
tributing his  mite  to  the  treasury  of 
medical  facts ;  and,  secondly,  forensic 
medicine,  a  branch  of  science  which 
is  every  day  taking  a  more  exalted  sta- 
tion, and  through  ig-norance  of  which 
many  a  practitioner  has  injured  himself 
almost  irretrievably. 

In  proposing  a  remedy  for  an  evil 
which  is  productive  of  such,  and  per- 
haps worse  consequences,  I  shall  take  it 
for  granted  that  degrees,  di]domas,  or 
licenses,  will  still  continue  to  be  grant- 
ed by  some  body,  or  bodies,  autliorized 
by  law  ;  that  the  system  of  instruction 
by  oral  lectures  will  continue — for  I  can 
see  no  other  system  which  can  be  made 
so  beneficial;  and  that  evidence  of  hav- 
ing confonned  to  a  certain  plan  of  edu- 
cation, will  continue  to  be  tendered  to 
the  said  body,  iu  the  fonn  of  certificates. 
My  proposition  is  simply,  to  make  it  a 
condition  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a 
certificate  of  attendance  on  any  given 
course  of  lectures,  that  the  individual  re- 
quiring such  certificate  shall  have  passed 
one  or  more  examinations,  during  the 
continuance,  or  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
course.  Thus,  su])posing  that  for  a  cer- 
tain diploma  it  is  required  that  the  candi- 
date should  produce  a  certificate  of  at- 
tendance on  two  courses  of  the  practice 
of  medicine,  the  possession  of  them  will, 
under  the  proposed  system,  imply  that 
he  has  passed  a  certain  number  of  exa- 
minations to  the  satisfaction  of  his  lec- 
turer. 

To  obviate  certain  objections  which 
obviously  may  be  started  against  this 
plan,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  fur- 
ther into  detail  than  my  present  space 
will  permit.  Were  it  so  arranged  as 
that  the  several  organized  schools  should 
constitute  the  colleges  of  a  metropoli- 
tan university,  this  plan  might  be  fully 
carried  into  effect,  and  the  w  hole  outline 


of  medical  education  assimilated  to  the 
present  system  of  general  education  at 
the  English  Universities.  It  would 
tend  very  much  to  create  a  s])irit  of  pro- 
per emulation  among  the  schools,  and 
with  the  most  solid  object — that  of  send- 
ing out  the  best-instructed  students; 
and  it  would  have  the  beneficial  effect 
of  extinguishing  the  ad  captandnm  sys- 
tem, which  prevails  to  so  lamentable  au 
extent  in  the  present  day. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
R.  B.  Todd,  M.D. 

5,  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury, 
March  ]0,  \SAi. 


SIR  CHARLES  BELL'S  VIEWS  OF 
THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 

In  the  lastnumberof  your  journal,  there 
is  a  letter  bearing  the  title,  "  SirCliarles 
Bell's  Doctrine,"  wherein  the  writer 
professes  to  oppose,  mider  this  general 
expression,  what  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  part  of  that  gentleman's  oj^inions. 
After  speaking', in  a  somewhat  im])osiiig 
tone,  of  "  statements  of  facts,"  yet  with- 
out presenting  a  single  circumstance 
that  can  be  construed  into  a  fact,  but  de- 
serves only  the  name  of  assertion,  he 
concludes — "  if  such  be  the  facts.  Sir 
Charles  Bell's  doctrine  is  unfounded." 

Tlie  whole  subject,  thus  summarily 
dismissed,  is  treated  so  shortly,  being  iu 
the  compass  of  three  or  four  lines,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  is  the 
]n-ecise  theory  or  system  to  w  hich  he  re- 
fers ;  but  the  reader  is  left  to  suppose, 
that  Sir  Charles  Bell's  "  doctrine"  con- 
sists in  the  opinions  which  he  has  deli- 
vered about  the  nerves  of  respiration ; 
for  these,  and  the  middle  column  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  are  alone  alluded  to. 

Tiie  princijjle,  however,  as  I  would 
prefer  calling  it,  which  Sir  Charles  Bell 
has  maintained  from  the  beginning",  is 
very  different,  and  far  more  extensive. 
It  is,  that  nerves  which  arise  by  distinct 
origins  are  endowed  with  distinct  and 
appropriate  functions  ;  and  that  it  is  the 
variety  in  the  functions  which  the  or- 
gans of  the  body  have  to  maintain,  that 
is  the  cause  of  the  complexity  of  the 
nerves.  Thus  it  is  his  opinion,  as  tlie 
most  simple  example,  that  when  a  nerve 
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arises  by  a  sino^le  root,  it  is  possessed 
solely  of"  one  kind  of  nervons  property. 
In  proof  of  tbis,  tbe  portio  dura  of  the 
seventh  pair,  or  tbe  nintli  nerve,  has  only 
one  root,  and  it  according-ly  is  endowed 
with  only  one  function,  viz.  that  of  be- 
stowing motion.  If  a  part  of  the  body 
has  both  sensation  and  motion,  it  re- 
ceives these  two  ])ro])erties  thi-ouob  the 
medium  of  distinct  nerves,  or  nerves 
arising-  by  two  distinct  roots.  Tlie  fiftli 
pair  has  a  double  origin,  and  it  lias,  on 
that  account,  two  separate  functions. 
The  greater  root,  whicli  ])ossesses  tlie 
ganglion,  and  is  distributed  to  all  the 
cavities  and  surfaces  of  the  head,  be- 
stows sensation  alone ;  while  the  lesser 
root,  which  passes  free  of  the  ganglion, 
and  is  confined  in  its  distribution  to  a 
small  class  of  muscles — those  of  masti- 
cation—confers  motion  alone.  The  thirty 
s])inal  uenes  are  illustrations  of  the 
correctness  of  the  same  principle;  they 
are  all  similar  in  character  to  the  fifth 
pair;  that  is,  the  ganglionic,  or  poste- 
rior root,  bestows  sensation  alone,  and 
the  anterior  root  bestows  motion  alone; 
and  when  the  distinct  roots  are  united, 
tlie  nerve  has  comjiound  properties. 

But  when  we  have  advanced  tluis  far, 
a  problem  next  jnesents  itself — What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  remarkable  i:,tricacy 
of  the  nerves  in  certain  parts  of  the 
frame  ?  Why  sliould  tlie  brain  and  sjii- 
nal  marrow  be  formed  into  numerous 
subdivisions,  and  tracts  of  nervous  mat- 
ter? and  why  should  the  nerves  proceed- 
ing from  these  distinct  parts  cross  each 
other  to  reach  their  destinations,  or 
crowd  together,  from  various  sources,  to 
sup])ly  the  same  oigan,  or  exhibit  such 
a  complicated  interlacing  of  their  (ibres? 
If  we  nave  ascertained  that  the  particu- 
lar nerves,  where  they  arise  immediately 
from  the  brain,  and  before  they  have  be- 
come united  with  others,  are  either  des- 
tined for  motion,  or  for  sensation  (which- 
ever it  may  be),  \\c  have  made  a  great 
step  in  till"  in(|uiry  ;  but  we  have  not  re- 
moved lialf  of  the  diHiculties.  Before 
we  can  know  accurately  the  peculiar 
kind  of  motion,  or  kind  of  sensation, 
whicli  is  enjoyed  by  one  nerve  in  con- 
trast with  another,  or  solve  the  rpiestion 
why  this  nerve  should  be  connected,  in 
the  jiarticular  manner  which  we  find  that 
it  is,  with  others,  it  is  necessarv  that  we 
be  jierfeetly  accpiainted  with  tlie  nature 
of"  the  actions  performed  by  the  muscles 
to  which  it  is  dislributfd,  or  with  the 
peculiar  sensibilities  of  the  part.      That 


appears  a  simple  thing  to  accomplish ; 
but  the  concatenated  motions  in  the 
orbit,  face,  throat,  windpipe,  thorax,  are 
of  the  most  difficult  kind  to  analyse  and 
distinguish  :  and  yet,  until  we  have  an 
exact  Knowledge  of  the  complicated  ac- 
tions carried  on  in  all  these  ])arts,  and 
the  sympathies  by  which  they  are  con- 
nected, we  may  despair  of  possessing 
definite  notions  as  to  the  functions  of  tlie 
individual  nerves,  which  are  especially 
intricate  in  these  organs,  or  as  to  the 
subdivisions  of  the  brain  or  spinal  mar- 
row, from  which  the  nerves  come. 

Thus  it  has  obviously  been  the  complex 
distribution  of  the  nerves  in  their  course 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell's  devoting  so  much  attention  to  the 
functions  of  the  muscles  of  the  orbit,  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  and  thorax.  It  has  been  his  aim,  ap- 
parently, to  reconcile  the  intricacy  of  the 
nerves,  and  the  seeming  irreg'ularity  of 
their  org'ans,with  the  multifarious  func- 
tions which  have  to  be  regulated  by 
nerves.  While  making  this  attempt, 
there  has  been  no  jiart  of  the  frame 
which  has  not  been  brought  more  accu- 
rately under  our  knowledge,  from  the 
investigations  which  he  has  been  led  to 
make  into  its  varied  actions,  with  the 
view  of  discovering-  why  the  nerves 
should  be  so  ])eculiarly  distributed.  If 
he  has  not  succeeded  as  yet,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  your  corresjiondent,  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  fault  of  the  ])riiici- 

1)le  which  he  has  assumed  ;  but  it  must 
)e  owing  rather  to  the  extent  and  ditti- 
cnlty  of  the  inquiry.  Before,  however, 
an^"  one  pronounces  with  "  S.  Y."  that 
"  Sir  Charles  Bell's  doctrine  is  iin- 
f()unded,"it  isfairto  require fromhim  that 
he  will  likewise  go  over  the  whole  sub- 
ject fully  ;  that  he  will  examine  with 
care  the  nature  of  the  functions  of  the 
several  organs  to  which  the  nerves  are 
distributed,  and  bv  analysing  them,  jire- 
sent  a  classification  which  can  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Allusi(ui  is  made  by  your  corresjioii- 
deiit  to  the  account  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell's  opinions,  which  you  liav  ■  ex- 
tracted from  his  "System  of  ,\nalomy" 
into  your  iiages,  as  if  that  were  the  only~~ 
source  of  his  knowledge.  He  should  lie 
informed,  that  these  extracts,  and  tveii 
all  that  is  contained  in  the  System  of 
Anatoni}',  present  only  a  condensed  and 
limifeil  view  of  these  (|iiestir)ns  ;  and  that 
to  understand  the  wliide  subject  |)ff- 
fectly,  he  ought  to  have  consulted  the 
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author's   last   publication  —  his   quarto 
work  ou  the  "  Nervous  System." 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
S. 

Marcb  10, 1834. 


SOME    REMARKS  ON 

DR.  PROUT'S  BRIDGEWATER 
TREATISE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
It  would  perhaps  have  been  as  well  if 
Dr.  Prout  had  not,  in  his  Bridgewater 
Treatise,  again  brought  on  the  carpet 
the  subject  of  a  late  discussion.  As, 
however,  he  has  chosen  to  do  so  in  his 
usual  style,  in  the  following-  passage,  I 
feel  myself  called  upon  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  tliis  his  second  attempt 
to  explain  the  process  of  digestion.  I 
may  observe,  in  passing,  that  it  does  not 
exactly  appear  wh}-,  in  this  Treatise,  he 
should  have  encroached  on  the  depart- 
ment of  another  gentleman,  so  emi- 
nently qualified  for  the  task,  appointed 
to  treat  the  physiological  part  of  the 
subject,  and  thus  given  to  iiis  Treatise 
the  incongruous  title  "  Chemistry,  Me- 
teorology, and  the  Function  of  Diges- 
tion." 

In  page  512,  he  obseiTCS — 

"  AVe  dwell  on  this  point  the  more, 
because,  from  deficient  recollection  of 
what  electricity  is,  and  what  are  the 
living  powers  acting  through  the  ner- 
vous system  of  ajiimals,  it  has  been  main- 
tained, nay,  has  even  been  endeavoured 
to  be  ex])erimen tally  proved,  that  these 
nervous  powers  are  identical  with  the 
powers  of  electricity.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  a  greater  fallacy.  Admitting 
that  electricity,  properly  directed,  could 
change  the  proximate  elements  of  the 
food  into  those  of  chyle,  can  we  imagine 
this  principle  to  vary  spontaneously  its 
mode  of  operation,  so  as  to  produce  the 
same  chyle  from  every  sort  of  aliment* — 
that  electricity  is  an  intelligent  agency, 

•  So  confused  are  Dr.  Prout's  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  he  does  not  perceive  that  it  is  in  the 
formation  of  the  gastric  juice  that  voltaic  elec- 
tricity performs  the  function  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence in  the  living  stomach.  The  conversion  of 
the  food  depends  on  the  operation  of  the  gastric 
juice  itself.  Neither  the  nervous  influence,  nor 
voltaic  electricity,  act  on  the  food. 


acting  with  a  certain  object  ?  Besides, 
if  the  nervous  agency  be  identical  with 
electricity,  how  different  must  be  its 
functions  in  different  nerves ;  in  one 
nerve,  for  example,  digesting-  and  assi- 
milating the  food  ;  in  another,  conveying 
sight ;  in  a  third,  conveying  sound,  in 
the  brain  itself  shall  we  say  actually 
thinking!  As  to  the  experiments  on 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  rear  this 
untenable  opinion,  they  ])rove  nothing 
whatever,  and  are  easily  explained  on 
other  principles."  But  here,  according 
to  Dr.  Prout's  usual  method,  be  considers 
the  assertion  sufficient,  and  adds,  "  Such 
explanation  would  be  foreign  to  our  pre- 
sent object,  were  we  to  introduce  it 
here." 

The  facts  ascertained  by  the  experi- 
ments Dr.  Front  here  refers  to,  ai'e — 1, 
that  the  nervous  influence  is  capable  of 
passing  through  other  conductors  than 
the  nerves,  it  having  been  shewn  that  it 
is  more  or  less  capable  of  its  functions 
after  having  passed  through  a  space  of 
not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  be- 
tween the  divided  ends  of  the  nerves 
which  convey  it ;  2,  that  when  the  sto- 
mach is  deprived  of  any  considerable 
part  of  its  nervous  power,  whether  that 
supplied  by  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow, 
it  IS  no  longer  capable  of  secreting  the 
gastric  juice;  3,  that  when  the  lungs  are 
in  like  maimer  in  either  way  so  de- 
prived, they  in  a  few  hours  not  only  be- 
come incapable  of  their  functions,  but 
their  structure,  being  more  evident  than 
that  of  the  stomach,  in  many  parts  is 
sensibly  and  wholly  changed ;  and, 
lastly,  that  if  under  such  circumstances 
voltaic  electricity  of  a  certain  power  be 
sent  through  the  stomach  and  lungs  by 
the  lower  portions  of  the  divided  nerves, 
as  soon  as  the  division  of  the  nerves  is 
made,  and  the  upper  portion  displaced, 
the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and  the 
function  as  well  as  structure  of  the  lungs, 
continue  as  perfect  as  w  hen  their  nervous 
influence  is  entire. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Dr.  Prout  did  not 
give  his  explanation  ;  because,  as  he  does 
not  call  in  question  the  results  of  the  ex- 

Eeriments,  the  reader,  I  think,  must 
ave  some  curiosity  to  know  how  he 
makes  the  application  of  the  observation 
just  quoted — namely,  "  that  they  prove 
nothing  w  batever,  and  can  easily  be  ex- 
plained on  other  principles  than  that  of 
galvanism  performing  the  function  of 
the  nervous  influence." 

I  think  it  will  be  admitted,  after  due 
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coiisiileralioii,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  ])assagc  in  any  treatise,  whicb 
betrays  a  g"reater  want  of  knowledge, 
and  consequent  confusion  of  ideas, 
respecting-  the  subject  it  treats  of,  than 
tliat  just  quoted  from  Dr.  Front's  publi- 
cation. He  here  not  only  oonfiuinds 
together  the  sensorial  and  nervous 
powers,  l)ul  both  w  ith  the  vital  principle  ; 
and  asciibes  to  those  be  censures  the 
confusion  \\bich  exists  only  in  his  o^vn 
mind.  By  whom  has  it  been  asserted 
that  any  of  the  sensorial  functions  can 
be  performed  by  voltaic  electricity,  or 
that  it  can  maintain  any  of  the  nervous 
functions  when  the  vital  j)rinciple  is  ex- 
tinct ?  I  beg-  to  refer  to  ])a])ers  published 
in  the  Philosojtbical  Transactions  of 
1829  and  1833,  for  my  opinions  on  this 
subject ;  which  Dr.  Prout  has  either  not 
seen  or  not  understood,  for  I  cannot 
suppose  that  be  intentionally  niisrepre- 
sents  them. 

In  some  instances.  Dr.  Prout  has  so 
modified  bis  opinions,  since  the  publica- 
tion of  his  lectures,  that  certain  pas- 
sag-es  in  bis  jircsent  Treatise  directly 
contradict  the  corresponding- passages  in 
tlicm.  In  others  be  maintains,  and  en- 
dcavoins  to  enforce,  some  of  the  most 
exceptionable  of  bis  former  ])ositions. 

Thus,  for  e.vamjde,  in  his  lectures  be 
observes,  "  In  France,  most  substances 
are  exposed,  tbrouj^h  the  medium  of  oil 
or  butter,  to  a  temj)erature  of  at  least 
GOO"^,  by  the  operation  of  frying-,  or 
some  analog-ous  process.  They  are  then 
introduced  into  a  macerating-  vessel, 
with  a  little. water,  ami  kept  ibr  several 
hours  at  a  temperature  far  below  the 
boiling-  point,  not  ])erhaps  higfher  than 
180";  and  by  these  united  prctcesses, 
properly  conducted,  the  most  refractory 
articles,  whether  of  animal  or  veg-etablc 
origin,  are  reduced  more  or  less  to  a 
state  of  pul]),  and  Hilmirahhf  adapted  J}}  r 
the  farther  action  of  the  stomach."  In 
his  present  Treatise  be  observes  (p.  509, 
speaking-  of  French  cookery),  "  In  one 
re.sj)ect,  indeed,  that  of  reducing-  to  a 
slate  of  l>u]])  tliose  refractory  suljstances 
which  we  have  before  mentioned,  tiiecu- 
linary  processes  of  our  neig-lil)ours  arc 
much  superior  to  ours;  but  in  nearly 
every  other  respect,  and  most  of  all  in 
the  use  of"  ])ure  sugar  or  pure  oil,  their 
cookery  is  eiiiiiieut/i/iii furious  to  a//  per- 
sons nho  have  neak  digestion."  I  had 
suggesled  to  him,  tiiat  the  frying  with 
butler,  or  oil,  notoriously  r<.nder.s  food 


indigestible.  Other  similar  instances 
migbt  be  adduced,  particularly  rclatin"- 
to  what  he  calls  the  organization  of  the 
food. 

What  does  Dr.  Prout  mean  by  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  organization  !"  matter 
is  either  organized  or  unorganized. 
With  what  he  says  on  this  subject  no 
distinct  idea  can  be  associated,  either  in 
his  own  mind  or  that  of  hisj-eader.  It 
only  contributes,  with  bis  other  inac- 
curacies, to  the  confusion  wliich  all 
who  peruse  either  iiis  Lectures  or  his 
Treatise  must  perceive. 

But  in  the  majority  of  instances  we 
still  find  him  straining  to  make  the  phe- 
nomena suit  his  preconceived  opinions. 
Thus  he  still  maintains  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  food  to  a  state  of  pulp  renders  it 
more  digestible,  altiiough  e\ery  ordi- 
nary dyspe])tic  can  tell  him  that  the  lean 
part  of  a  mutton-chop, moderately  done, 
IS  more  digestible  than  any  stew  he  could 
pre])are  for  him ;  and,  in  p.  507,  he 
ranks  alcohol  among  the  thing-s  of  most 
difficult  assimilation,  altbongh  it  is  well 
known  that  is  not  only  easy  of  assimila- 
tion itself,  but  for  the  time,  j)erliaps, 
more  than  any  thing-  else,  assists  in  en- 
abling tiie  digestive  org-ans  to  assimilate 
other  things.  He  confounds  the  injuri- 
ous effects  of  the  habitual  use  of 
alcohol,  which  depend  on  the  hurt- 
ful excitement  it  occasions,  with  a 
supj)oscd  difficulty  in  its  assimila- 
tion. If  Dr.  Front's  opinions  had  not 
shut  bis  mind  ag-ainst  the  sim])lest 
evidence,  he  would  have  ])crceived  tliat, 
of  all  solids,  tlie  unreihu-ed  nniscular 
fibre,  and  of  all  liquids,  diluted  alcohol, 
are  the  most  easy  of  assimilation.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  latter  can  often  be  as- 
similated by  stomachs  which  can  assi- 
milate neither  wine  nor  beer,  which  he 
would  persuade  us  is  of  so  much  more 
easy  assimilation.  The  other  properties 
of  either  animal  food  or  alcoliol  are  ques- 
tions of  a  wholly  different  nature.  We 
should  neither  reconuuend  alcohol  in 
diseased  liver,  niu-  a  slice  (d"  mutton  to  a 
man  labouring  under  fever ;  but  it  is 
certainly,  neither  in  the  one  case  n(U-  the 
oilier,  because  they  arc  difticult  of  assi 
milation. 

Dr.  Frout's  theory  is,  unfortunately, 
as  much  in  opposition  to  simple  matter 
of  fact,  in  what  he  says  of  sugar,  as  of 
alcohol;  fiir  every  dys])cptic  will  tell 
him,  that  the  ])urest  crystallized  sugar 
is  more  easy  of  assimilation  (ban  eilher 
soft  sugar  or  molasses. 

3  O 
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His  present  view  of  the  dig^estive 
process  is  radically  defective,  in  the 
same  ^vay  as  that  giveu  in  his  lec- 
tures. It  is  to  the  chemical  part  of 
this  process  alone  that  his  attention 
is  directed,  the  cause  of  many  of 
his  inaccuracies.  His  only  attempt  is 
to  determine  the  effects  of  the  secreted 
fluids  on  the  food.  On  the  manner  in 
which  th^  organs  which  secrete  these 
fluids,  and  consequently  the  fluids  them- 
selves, are  influenced  by  the  different 
kinds  of  food,  and  other  causes  ;  and  on 
tlie  powers  by  which  their  due  applica- 
tion to  the  food  is  regulated,  powers  no 
less  essential  to  the  ])rocess  of  digestion 
than  the  chemical  properties  of  these 
fluids  themselves,  and  the  derangement 
of  any  one  of  which,  as  we  see  in  certain 
states  of  disease,  deranges  every  part  of 
that  process,  he  is  altogether  silent ;  and 
consequently  respecting  the  various  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  determined 
respecting  these  essential  and  most  cha- 
racteristic parts  of  the  digestive  process, 
by  some  of  which  design  is  more 
simply,  and  consequently  more  im- 
pressively displayed,  than  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  can  be  done  by  any  of 
the  chemical  parts  of  the  process.  Where 
can  design  be  more  strikingly  displayed 
than  in  the  manner  in  which  the  gastric 
juice,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  of 
it  which  is  secreted  previous  to  the  meal, 
and  when  there  is  little  else  in  the  sto- 
mach, is  so  applied  to  the  food,  that 
every  particular  particle  of  food,  how- 
ever copious  tlie  meal,  is  equally  exposed 
to  that  juice  at  the  moment  of  its  se- 
cretion ;  and  therefore,  before  it  can  be 
diluted,  and  thus  its  powers  impaired  by 
the  other  contents  of  the  stomach,  and 
with  an  accuracy  which  sets  at  defiance 
all  the  art  of  tliemostcareful  manipulator; 
and  yet  the  means  employed  for  a  purpose 
apparently  so  difhcult  of  attainment,  are 
equally  simple  and  effective.  Since,  as 
far  as  we  may  judge  from  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances,  Dr.  Prout  a])pears  to  have 
volunteered  the  appropriation  of  this 
part  of  the  subject,  he  should  have  been 
particularly  careful  to  fulfil  in  it  the  in- 
tention of  the  testator.  He  obsei-ves, 
tliat  unfortunately  cooks  are  seldom  che- 
mists— a  circumstance,  on  the  present 
occasion,  less  to  be  regretted  than  that 
chemists  are  seldom  physiologists. 

This  second  and  most  uncalled  for  ag- 
gn  ssion  of  Dr.  Prout,  I  confess,  has  a 
liltic  exceeded  my  patience.  It  cannot 
now  be  maintained  that  I  am  not  referred 


to.  He  has  not  sufficient  delicacy  to 
perceive  that,  in  our  late  discussion,  I 
wished  to  spare  him  as  much  as  my  own 
vindication  permitted ;  for  the  truth  of 
which  I  can  appeal  to  what  I  said 
to  my  friends,  both  at  the  time  and 
since.  This  appeai-s,  indeed,  in  the  dis- 
cussion itself,  in  which  I  take  every  op- 
portunity of  complimenting  him,  where 
it  appeared  to  me  there  was  any  opening 
for  it.  I  now  tell  Dr.  Prout,  that  if  the 
style  he  has  assumed  be  continued, Isball 
give  to  the  public  an  analysis  of  his  long^ 
last  reply  (the  work  of  some  weeks)  in  the 
discussion  just  referred  to,  which  will 
shew  how  far  he  is  entitled  to  erect  him- 
self into  a  judge  of  others  in  such  mat- 
ters, and  state  his  decisions  in  the  un- 
measured tenns  he  em])loys.  It  is  but 
fair,  since  he  assumes  the  office,  that 
his  qualifications  for  it  should  be  justly 
appreciated. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
A.  P.  W.  Philip. 

Cavendish-square,  March  11,  1834. 
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"  L'Auteur  se  tue  a  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  a,  abrdger." — D'Albmbert. 


Medical Bibliugruphi/.  A  and  B.  By 
James  Atkinson,  Senior  Surgeon  to 
the  York  County  Hospital,  Sec.  &c. 

If  any  one  expects  to  find  in  this  pro- 
duction a  grave,  steady,  stupid  book  of 
reference,  he  will  be  undeceived  by 
throwing  it  open  at  any  page.  The 
author  is  amusing  himself  throughout ; 
he  is  a  most  learned  pwnMt,  always  in 
good  humour,  and  cracking  his  joke 
whenever  a  subject  for  one  offei-s — and 
that  is  much  more  often  than  perhaps 
it  would  to  any  other  writer  we  have 
lately  met  with.  Quips,  and  cranks, 
and  jeux  d'esprit,  are  lavished  in  rich 
profusion  in  every  part  of  the  volume ; 
and  those  who  are  fond  of  pei-sonal  bits 
of  anecdote,  will  be  pleaseci  to  perceive, 
that  though  Mr.  Atkinson  omits  a  spe- 
cial article  about  himself  and  his  works 
under  the  letter  A,  glimpses  of  him  are 
to  be  discerned — nay,  he  shines — in  al- 
most every  article  he  has  written.  The 
work  is  appro])riately  dedicated  "  To  all 
the  idle  Medical  Students  in  Great  Bri- 
tain." We  must  give  a  specimen  of  the 
author's  style.     Under  the  bead  Belin- 
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GERUS,  we  find  a  theory  re<T;-arcliiio-  the 
nourishment  of"  the  foetus  noticed  as  "  a 
monstrous  good  joke" — whence  the  au- 
t]ior  sets  out  on  one  of  his  sentimental 
excursions,  as  follows  : — 

"  There  is  not  perhaps  any  science 
wherein  so  many  monstrous  good  jokes, 
and  superlative  romances,  are  exhibited, 
as  in  the  science  of  medicine.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  a  monstrous  g-ood  joke  in 
any  practitioner,  to  suppose  that  his 
patients  will  always  abide  by  him  ;  and 
^•et  it  is  a  common  error.  It  is  a  mon- 
strous fjood  joke,  to  be  observed,  that 
men,  of  the  first  science  and  longest 
])rartice,  cannot  frequently  g'ain  the 
confidence  of  their  patients;  when  a 
merry  Andrew  doctor  and  his  mounte- 
bank can  take  a  town  by  storm  in  a  mo- 
ment  Itisa  monstrous  goodjoke, that 

a  medical  man,  who  is  confessedly  with- 
out brains,  shall  contrive  completely  to 
suck  the  brains  of  another,  who  has  not 
brains  to  jierceive  it.  It  is  a  mons- 
trous good  joke,  to  observe,  sometimes, 
tluit  the  best  informed  practitioner  in  a 
town  shall  seldom  get  a  fee,  w  hilst  the 
greatest  medical  fool  in  the  town  shall 
seldom  miss  one.  It  is  a  monstrous 
good  joke,  that  one  accoucheur  of  high 
di])lomatic  power,  shall  seldom  be  able 
to  introduce  a  live  child  fairly  into  the 
world  ;  whilst  a  man,  only  secundi  or- 
(linis,  shall  frequently  bring-  two,  and 
sometimes  three;  not  leaving  behind,  of 
the  three,  one  single  fraction  ;  and  by 
that  art  merely,  which  my  master,  Dr. 
Dcnman,  used  to  exemplify,  as  .simple 
T ruction.  It  is  a  monstrous  g-ood  joke, 
that  one  worthy  man  shall  get  into  the 
nill  of  cvnrif  patient  he  doth  hill; 
whilst  another,  would  as  lief  kill  his 
brother.  And,  in  medicine,  it  is  no  small 
waiter,  that  as  one  doctor  gxts  thin,  (he 
other  g-ets/«//e;-.  But  of  all  good  jokes, 
that  joke  is  the  best,  \\\\k\\  has  the  g-ood 
sense  when  to  leave  ofl";  and  to  leave 
off  with  a  zest." 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  foregoing-  passage  is 
quite  poetical ;  but  it  is  a  favourite 
siniusement  of  the  author  thus  occasion- 
ally "  to  build  the  lofty  rhyme." 

An  Introduction  to  the  Stndi/  of  Hu- 
man Aiiatouiy.  By  Jamks  Paxton, 
M.R.C.S.  Ike.  In  two  vohimes.  Vol. 
II.     Sherwood. 

In  this  second  volume,  which  comj)letes 
(be  work,  Mr.  Paxton  displays  the  same 
taste  and  ability  which  earned  lijr  him 


so  much  a])probation  on  bringin"-  out 
the  first.  Mere  anatomy  is  allowed  to 
be  but  "  lenten  entertainment,"  and  re- 
quires, or  is  supposed  to  require,  very 
often,  on  the  part  of  the  demonstrator, 
whether  in  book  or  lecture,  such  an 
efibrt,  in  the  way  of  descriptive  phraseo- 
log-y,  as  may  re'nder  it  endurable  to  the 
learner.  With  all  this,  the  anatomical 
teacher  must  constantly  appeal  to  the 
senses,  and  exhibit  the  actual  thing-s 
which  he  describes ;  and  heretofore,  if 
any  one  would  teach  anatomy  eflfec- 
tively  by  book,  he  w  as  obliged  'to  illus- 
trate it  with  expensive  engfraving-s, 
which  formed  a  serious  draw  back  on  his 
own  profits,  Avhile  it  was  a  heavy  tax  on 
the  pockets  of  his  readeis.  In  the  work 
before  us,  howe\er,  there  is  neither  a 
pompous  dis]»lay  of  powers  of  descrip- 
tioii,  nor  any  exhibition  of  cumbrous 
embellishment.  The  merits  of  Mr. 
Paxton  are  rested  on  the  simplicity,  the 
order,  and  the  beautiful  precision  and 
neatness  of  his  illustrations.  The  press, 
both  at  home  and  abi-oad,  has  teemed  of 
late  with  volumes  on  descriptive  ana- 
tomy :  but  we  confess  we  liave  seen 
nothing-  hitherto  that  bears  comparison 
with  tlie  present  work  in  the  qualities 
just  specified. 

The  volume  now  published  containsthe 
anatomy  of  the  absorbent  system,  of  the 
nervous  system,  of  the  organs  of  sensa- 
tion, digestion,  respiration,  and  genera- 
tion, and  concludes  with  an  account  of 
the  serous  system,  and  cellular  tissue. 
Nor  is  the  work  made  up  of  mere  dry  aua- 
tomicaldetails  ;  itwill  be  found  tocontaiu 
quite  as  much  jihysiology  as  is  suited  to 
render  it  ac(e])table  to  general  readers. 
We  would  refer  ])articularly  to  the  re- 
marks <)n  the  sixth,  or  th"e  muscular, 
sense,  in  w  liich  are  ajjprojiriately  intro- 
duced the  fine  observations  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell  (in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise)  on 
this  subject;  and  the  short  cha])ter  on 
visceral  sensation  is  pregnant  w  ith  mat- 
ter of  attractive  interest. 

The  number  oi"  diagrams  distributed 
throughout  the  volume  is  very  considera- 
ble ;  and  we  think  we  may  fairly  say,  that 
they  constitute  some  of  the  fiiiest'spcci- 
mens  of  wood  engraving  we  have  ever 
seen.  There  is  an  originality,  too,  in 
manj-  of  the  views  exhibited,  which  re- 
fieets  much  credit  on  the  ingenuity  of 
the  author. 

The  follow  ing  wood  engraving  is  a 
representation  of  the  excellent  view 
given  by  jMr.  Paxton,  of  the  deep-seated 
nerves  of  tJjc  ueck  and  thorax. 
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n.  The  superior  etrvic.il  ganglion,  b,  Tlie  raid- 
die  cervical,  c,  The  pneumox.'istric  nerve,  il. 
The  recurrent,  or  inferior  laryngeal.  /,  The  pha- 
ryngeal nerve,    t.  The  superior  Inryngeal.    4-,  The 

We  are  also  toni|itc(l  to  jiicscnt  our 
readers  witli  tlic  ropresentalioii  of  the 
priiicijial  fraii^lia  and  ])lcxiiscs  of  tlie 
thorax  and  abdomen,  as  <rivcn  by  Mr. 
Paxton  :  for  a  woodcut,  we  humbly  sub- 
mit that  the  artist  has  ac(|uitted  himself 
iu  a  style  of  superior  excellence. 


cardiac  plexus,  n,  The  coronary  nerves.  A:,  The 
cervical  nerves,  forming  the  bronchial  plexus, 
o  p,  The  cervical  plexus,  i.  Phrenic  nerve,  g. 
Its  course  over  the  lungs  to  the  diaphragm. 

In  closino-  this  volume,  we  cannot 
help  adding',  that  we  are  acquainted 
witn  no  work  on  the  same  subject  wliich 
is  so  well  calculated  to  win  the  attention 
of  the  .student:  it  is  in  every  way  adapt- 
ed to  render  anatomy  a  popular,  as  well 
as  a  lig'ht  and  pleasant,  study. 


DebciiptloH  of  the  Engraving  on  J'ollowing  page. 


na.  Thoracic  garTlia.  b,  Pnemno  gastric  nerve. 
c.  The  aorta,  rf,  (E  iophageal  plexus,  e.  Peri- 
cardium./,  Lung,  r,  Pulmonary  plexus.  !f.  Dia- 
phragm,    h.  Spleen,     i,   Stomach,     k,  Kidney. 


I.  Abdominal  aorta,  wi,  Semilunar  ganglion,  with 
the  solar  plexus,  n,  Splenic  plexus,  o.  Pancreas, 
^jp,  Lumbar  ganglia,    q,  Obturator  nerve. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  March  15,  1834. 


*'  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  milii,  dignitatem 
Artis  Mediae  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in 
piiblicum  sit,  dicendi  periculum  nun  reciiso." 

CiCURO. 


THE    NEW   "SCHEME;" 

OR, 
A    PLAN    TO    GET    RICH    BV    DEGREES, 

We  have  already  directed  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  the  Council  of  the  Gowcr- 
street  Medical  School  have  chosen  t])c 
present  very  extraordinary  moment  to 
renew  their  application  for  a  charter, 
with  power  to  confer  degfrees  in  niedi- 
cJue  ;  we  say  an  extraordinary  moment, 


because  common  delicacy  oug^ht  to  have 
prompted  them  to  await  the  result  of  the 
parliamentary  investig-ation  already  iu 
progress.  On  this  point  we  shall  only 
add,  at  present,  that  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue their  endeavours  to  establish  a  mo- 
nopoly in  conferring  medical  degrees,  so 
long  shall  our  efforts  be  directed  to  expose 
the  unreasonableness  of  such  demand, 
and  the  injury  which  would  accrue  to 
medical  science  from  acceding  to  it. 

In  discussing  this  fjucstion,  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  establishment  which 
seeks  for  this  important  privilege  ought 
never  lo  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is,  as 
we  have  often  taken  occasion  to  re- 
mark, u  joint-stock  co>iii>a>iif,  which 
oriainaled  al  a   time  \<  lieu  llic  ra^e  for 
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new  speculations  almost  amounted  to  an 
epidemic  insanity  in  England.  Its  foun- 
ders were  some  of  them  men  of  the  most 
liberal  views;  but  many  of  those  who 
became  purchasers  of  shares  expected 
to  make  fortunes  by  the  profits  which 
were  to  accrue  from  this  novel  species  of 
traffic.  As,  however,  the  hopes  of  pecu- 
niary advantages  origirially  entertained 
by  the  interested,  liave  gradually  subsid- 
ed, and  as  the  sanguine  expectations  of 
benefit  to  the  community,  which  had 
arisen  in  the  minds  of  liberal  enthu- 
siasts, have  died  away,  the  manag-enient 
of  the  concern  has  lapsed  by  degrees  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  comparatively  ob- 
scure individuals,  with  little  of  the  in- 
fluence or  claims  to  public  confidence 
which  distinguished  its  early  patrons. 
Simultaneously  with  this  change,  a  sys- 
tem of  puffing  and  ])retension,  highly 
discreditable  to  an  establishment  pio- 
fessing  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
science,  was  commenced,  and  has  (with 
but  one  exception),  been  continued  ever 
since.  The  exception  to  which  we  al- 
lude is  formed  by  the  report  published  by 
the  Council  last  year,  and  which  had 
the  singular  merit  of  telling  the  truth, 
without  any  disguise,  and  without  any 
mystification.  This  report  declared  the 
affairs  of  the  institution  to  be  in  so 
miserable  and  dilapidated  a  state,  that 
without  somi^  extraordinary  exertion — 
some  skilful  and  speedy  mode  of  raising 
money — it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
University  to  go  on,  even  for  another 
session.  The  first  "  scheme  " — we  use 
their  own  most  significant  exjnession — 
the  first  scheme  which  presented  itself 
to  the  Council,  was,  withoift  loss  of 
time,  to  procure  a  charter,  with  power 
to  confer  degrees  on  all  subjects  not 
theological  (see  Report,  February  1833.) 
The  idea  was  good,  for  it  was  now 
clearly  perceived  that  the  establishment 
was  evidently  to  stand  or  fall  by  its 
medical  school,  and  that  as  no  other  in- 
stitution existed  in  the  metropolis  where 


the  doctorate  in  ])hysic  could  be  ob- 
tained, a  tolerably  snug  monopoly  in 
teaching  medicine  might  thus  be  se- 
cured. The  solicitations  at  the  Home 
Office  were  therefore  renewed  forth- 
with, and  some  of  the  shareholders  who 
had  seats  in  parliament  very  dis- 
interestedly broug'ht  the  subject  un- 
der the  notice  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Thus,  probablj'  for  the  first  time  in 
the  records  of  speculation,  even  in  this 
country  of  adventure,  was  a  joint-stock 
company  established  for  converting  sci- 
ence into  a  matter  of  traffic — or  were  the 
holders  of  sliares  in  a  declining-  market 
bold  enough  to  apply  to  the  government 
for  ])ower  to  sell  degrees  in  arts,  and  bar- 
ter professional  distinctions,  as  a  means 
— and  here  again  we  quote  their  own 
words — as  a  means  "  to  provide  for  this 
failing  state  of  the  finances,  and  for  the 
future  canying  on  of  the  institution*." 

Such  is  the  motive  which  has  led  to 
the  urgent  solicitation  for  this  important 
privilege— a  motive  which  we  do  not  at- 
tribute to  them  in  the  heat  of  controversy, 
or  in  the  spirit  of  opposition,  but  which  is 
openly,  and  we  must  say  we  think  most 
unwisely,  avowed  by  the  Council  them- 
selves in  their  address  to  the  pro])rIetors. 
On  the  interested  nature  of  the  motive, 
then,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell ;  but  we 
must  call  attention  for  one  moment  to 
the  consequences  of  acceding  to  the 
demand. 

And  first  we  say,  that  to  grant  the  re- 
quest urged  in  such  a  questionable 
shape,  would  tend,  in  a  degree  wliich 
no  prudent  government  would  des- 
pise, to  break  the  confidence  of  a 
larg-e  and  influential  body  of  men, 
in  tlie  wisdom  and  integrity  of  their 
rulers.  Another,  and  obviou.sly  a  much 
better,  mode  has  been  proposed,  by 
which  the  Dissenters  might  be  freed 
from  the  inconveniences  under  which 
they  labour ;  and  if  such  proposal  should 
♦  Report  published  by  the  Council,  Feb.  1833. 
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be  set  aside  to  confer  a  monopoly  on  the 
London  Univei-sity,  one  explanation  of 
the  transaction,  and  one  only,  would  re- 
main— for  no  man  gifted  ^^  ith  common 
sense  could  hesitate  to  recognise  it  as  an 
abandonment  of  every  principle  which  the 
present  administration,  and  the  original 
founders  of  the  London  University,  have 
professed,  and  as  a  sacrifice  of  their 
consistency  to  propitiate  a  few  share- 
holders in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  ])nvilege  of  conferring  the  high- 
est honours  in  the  learned  professions  of 
medicine  and  the  law,  to  be  vested  in  a 
joint- stock  company,  whose  shares— re- 
duced to  one-fourth  their  original  price 
— are  bought  and  sold  in  the  market 
w  ith  Poyais  Bonds  and  Mexican  Mines  ! 
Let  this  be  done,  and  for  the  moderate 
sum  of  257.  any  quack  or  spine-doctor  in 
the  kingdom  may  become  a  proprietor  of 
the  University,  and  thus  possess  a  direct 
influence  over  the  polity  of  the  liberal 
professions.  But  even  admitting  this 
to  be  an  extreme  case — which,  however, 
a  perusal  of  the  list  of  stewards  to  the 
hospital  dinner  convinces  us  it  is  not — 
still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  govern- 
ment to  foresee  into  whose  hands  the 
power,  if  once  delegated,  might  pass; 
nor  will  any  one,  ^ve  presume,  be 
bold  enough  to  anticipate  favourable 
results  to  science  from  a  state  of 
matters  so  incongruous — so  unprece- 
dented— and  so  repugnant  to  all  that  be- 
fits the  awarding  ol"  honours,  either  to 
the  elegant  accomplishments  of  litera- 
ture, or  the  graver  acquirements  of  pro- 
fessional learning ! 

Were  there  no  other  mode  by  which 
the  Dissenters  might  be  freed  from 
their  present  disabilities,  it  might,  jier- 
haps,  be  matter  of  reasonable  doubt 
w hether  it  were  not  better  to  concede  to 
the  Gower-street  establishment  the 
power  they  seek,  rather  than  to  refuse 
such  rclicfaltogether,greatas  are  theano- 
malies,  and  grievous  the  evils,  which 
would  result ;  and  this  considcratiou  it 


is  which  we  have  ascertained  has  in. 
fluenced  several  of  those  membei-s  of 
parliament  who  have  expressed  them- 
selves favourable  to  the  grant.  But  we 
must  add,  that  the  moment  it  has  been 
explained  to  them,  that  the  expediency 
of  conferring  academic  honours  in 
London,  unfettered  by  ecclesiastical 
distinctions,  is  not  only  not  op- 
posed, but  strongly  advocated  by  the 
teachers  in  the  great  medical  schools 
of  the  metropolis,  they  have  at  once  ac- 
knowledged the  justice  of  opposing  any 
exclusive  grant  to  the  so-called  "  Uni- 
versity," and  have  become  converts  to 
the  plan  w  hich  w  as  originally  proposed 
in  this  journal  so  early  as  October  1832. 
Theplan, indeed,  is  very  simple,  and  con- 
veys no  hostile  manifestation  whatever 
towards  the  school  in  Gower-Street.  It 
is,  that  the  power  of  conferring  ^>rq/es- 
sional  ranks,  titles,  or  qualifications 
to  practise,  should  be  conferred  on  no 
individual  establishment,  but  on  one  so 
constituted  as  to  be  perfectly  indepen- 
dent of  them  all.  Now  this  is  the 
prayer  of  those  connected  with  all  the 
medical  schools  of  repute  in  London,  in- 
cluding several  of  the  principal  Profes- 
sors of  King's  College,  and  excepting 
only  the  London  Univei-sity.  To  en- 
deavour, therefore,  to  represent  this  as 
the  opposition  of  a  conservative  clique 
— a  mere  "  medical  coterie,"  as  the  great 
advocate  (we  beg  his  pardon,  the  great 
solicitor)  of  the  University  has  done, 
we  must  say,  is  both  uncandid  and  un- 
fair. The  "coterie"  includes  above 
seventy  medical  men  in  the  nietro])olis, 
who  occupy  positions  of  no  secondary 
rank,  whether  they  be  considered  as 
practitioners  or  as  teachei-s.  But  it  mat- 
ters little  what  view  is  taken  by  those 
who  hold  a  deep  stake  in  the  University, 
and  are  therefore  too  much  interested  in 
the  result  to  be  capable  of  judging  im- 
partially on  the  subject;  for  cfl'ectual 
means  have  been  taken  to  open  the  eyes 
of  those  with  whom  the  decision  must 
rest,  and  we  have  uo  fear  that  the  pre- 
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sent  g'o\ eniment  will  suffer  tbe  esta- 
blishment of  a  new  monopoly,  and  thus 
raise  for  themselves  a  monument,  to 
record  their  own  inconsisteucj  ;  or 
that  they  will  break  through  the  exclu- 
sive system  of  former  times,  and  remove 
coi-porate  abuses  in  other  quarters,  only 
to  establish  a  close  and  more  profitable 
trade  for  the  members  of  their ^  own 
political  party. 

Tbe  result  to  be  apprehended,  is  not 
that  ministers   w ill  grant  the  power  of 
conferring-  degrees  in  medicine  on  the 
London  University, but  that,  finding'  con- 
tending- petitions,  they  may  be  led  to  re- 
fuse the  power  alike  to  all,  and  thus  the 
benefits  which  would  result  from  so  de- 
sirable an  acquisition  be  ultimately  lost. 
Some  of  tliose  who  take  a  deep  interest 
in   the  affairs  of  the  Gower-Street  insti- 
tution, profess  their  admiration   of  the 
principle  of  co-operation.     Thus,  for  in- 
stance,   Mr.    Tooke,    in    presenting-    a 
petition   from   3Ir.   Owen,  a  few    days 
ago,  in  the    House   of  Commons,    de- 
clared that  gentleman  to  be  *'  entitled 
to  credit,  for  calling  public  attention  to 
the   superiority   of  the  principle  of  co- 
operation,   as   compared    with    that    of 
competition ;  the   one   eliciting*   all  the 
better  feelings  and  charities  of  our  na- 
ture, and  the  other  exciting-  all  its  most 
hateful  passions."     Let  the  honourable 
member,  then,  act  upon   his   own  doc- 
trine— let  him  "  co-operate  "  with  those 
connected  w  ith  the  other  schools,  instead 
of  sufl'ering-  his  "  most  hatefid  passions" 
to   be   excited   by  tbe  baneful  spirit  of 
"  competition."     We  repeat,  that  those 
connected  with   all  the  schools,  except 
the   London    University,  are  agreed  in 
petitioning  that  the  pow  er  of  conferring 
degrees  be  vested  in  some  central  body, 
alike  open  to  the  pupils  of  all — alike  in- 
dependent of  the  teachers  of  all.     They 
seek  nothing  for  themselves — they  de- 
sire to  withhold  nothing  from  the  Lon- 
don University  which  it  is  content  to 
participate  with   them.     Let  Mr.  Tooke 
and  his  friends  "  co-operate,"  and  tlie 


cause  of  the  Dissentei-s  is  won ;  for 
were  the  petitioners  unanimous,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  tbe  g-overn- 
ment  w  ould  at  once  concede  the  boon. 

A  BUSY  bustling  proprietor  and  member 
of  the  Council  of  tlie    London  Univer- 
sity, wrote,  a   few  days   since,    to  the 
Editor  of  the  Times,  a  letter,  the  object 
of  which    is   not,   indeed,    to   meet    us 
fairly,  but  to  insinuate,   with  the  hope, 
probabh",  of  being  credited  by  the  ig- 
norant, that  we  have  employed  "  false- 
hood "      and      "  interested      delusion " 
against  the  University.     But  we   have 
dealt  in  no  vague  generalities  ;  we  have 
given  dates  and  numbers,  circumstances 
and   specifications,  on  the  autliority  of 
the    ])rinted     reports   of    the    Council. 
"  Wilful  ignorance,"  too,  there  may  be, 
but  it  rests  not  with  us ;  and  if  W.  T.  (for 
such  is  the  sig-nature),  will  come  to  par- 
ticulars, instead  of  mere  unsupported  as- 
sertions, and  shew  that  any  errors  have 
been  committed  by  himself  or  tlie  other 
members  ofthe  Council,  in  their  published 
documents,  or  any  uuwariantable  infe- 
rences drawn  by  us  from  them,  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  give  them  the  full  benefit  of 
the   correction.     Meantime   we   recom- 
mend to  the  learned  solicitor  to  keep  his 
temper,  to  whatever  extent  he  may  hap- 
pen to  be  a  shareholder  in  the  concern, 
and  however  forlorn  the  hope  may  now 
be   of  the  "  scheme"   of   obtaining   an 
exclusive  market  for  the  sale  of  degrees 
becoming-  available.     It  was   certainly 
provoking-   that   tbe    Governors   of  the 
Middlesex    should    have     scouted    his 
plan  of  buying  the  right  of  appointing 
two  of  the  "professors"  of  the  London 
University  to  the  medical  staff  of  their 
hospital,  foi-  the  profferred  sum  of  2000/. ; 
but    still    this   is   scarcely  a   sufficient 
reason  for  classing  all  the  great  schools 
of  the  metropolis  as  '"  medical  coteiies," 
opposing,     on     illiberal    grounds,    the 
"  scheme"  for  raising  the  shares  of  his 
joint-stock    company.       Neither     does 
the  failure   of   the   speculation   justify 
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him  in  accusing'  others  of  "  interested 
delusion,"  without  adducing-,  and  we 
take  leave  to  add,  without  being-  ca- 
pable of  adducing,  a  single  fact  iu  cor- 
roboration of  his  assertion.  We  cast 
back  his  inijiiitation  with  scorn;  — 
"  falsehood,"  we  believe,  there  has  been, 
but  he  niu>t  seek  elsew  here  for  its  au- 
thors. 

PARLLAMENTARY  C03I3IITTEE. 

The  oral  examinations  commenced  on 
Thui-sdav,  « hen  Dr.  F.  Hawkins,  Re- 
gistrar of  the  College  of  •  Physicians, 
was  examined.  We  believe  that  it  was 
intended  to  have  beg'iin  with  the  evi- 
dence of  the  learned  President,  but  that 
some  preliminary  infonnatiou  was  de- 
sired respecting  certain  documents.  The 
evidence  is  to  be  printed  as  it  is  taken, 
but  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee.  To  publish  it  would 
amount  to  a  breach  of  privilege. 


CLINICAL  LECTUEE 

O.N 

CASES     OF    HERNIA; 

DeUveied  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
By  Sir  Charles  Bell. 

affections  of  the  portio  dira. 
Before  I  proceed  to  my  proper  subject, 
which  is  Hernia,  I  cannot  help  expressing 
my  surjirise  at  the  number  of  cases  of 
afftctions  of  the  nerves  of  the  face  which 
have  occurred  to  iis  during  the  last  week. 
You  have  had  before  you  a  ca.se  of  affec- 
tion of  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair, 
in  a  patient  in  Hertford  Ward,  where  the 
symptoms  appear  to  have  been  produced 
by  pressure  on  the  nerve,  near  the  stylo 
mastoidcan  hole,  for  every  part  to  wliich 
the  nerve  is  distributed  was  affected.  I 
had  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the  face  of  ihe 
same  kind,  rent  to  my  liouse  by  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Hall,  who  kindly  eonceived  that  I 
might  have  an  interest  in  it.  The  patient, 
a  little  old  man,  gave  me  a  coekand  ahull 
story  about  the  eause  r)f  it.  It  stems,  that 
■when  his  mother  was  pregnant,  she  was 
frightened  by  the  noise  of  a  pig  under  the 
knife  of  the  butcher,  on  whieh  she  clapped 
her  hand  to  her  ear ;  and  thence  tlie  mis- 
fortune to  her  offspring,  this  loss  of  power 
in  the  side  of  the  face,  and  this  ])endant 
ear,  whieh  liangs  over  like  a  hound's  or  a 
pig's.  He  has  been  deaf,  as  well  as  para- 
lytic, on  that  side,  since   his  childhood. 


Dr.  Copland,  with  the  same  kind  inten- 
tion, sent  me  a  man  in  a  similar  condition. 
His  stoiy  was,  that  in  a  Christmas  gambol 
he  got  his  ear  pulled,  whieh  was  followed 
by  pain  in  his  ear,  and  deafness,  and  after 
some  time,  by  the  loss  of  power  in  the  mus- 
cles of  one  side  of  the  face.     That  is  the 
patient  now  in   Stafford   Ward ;  and  you 
have   an    opportunity    of    obsirving   the 
characteristic   symptoms  of  an    aH'eetion 
of   the  portio   dnra  witliin  the  ear,  and, 
as   I    am    much    afraid,  where   there   is 
.some  affection  of  the  ba-^e  of  the  brain. 
Jlr.   ElwjTi    will    inform    you,   that    on 
softly  approaching  the  patient's  bed  while 
aslee]),    he    observes     that    he    contrives 
to    lie    on    the   pillow   in   such   a   man- 
ner that   his  eheek   is    forced  up,  so  as 
to  close  the  eye-lids.     I  have  noticed,  in 
other  patients  who  had  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  that  they  avoided  lying 
on  the  sound  side,  because  the  pillow  ob- 
structed the  motion  of  the  nostril  that  was 
free.      Since  the  occurrence  of  these  three 
eases,  two  others  have  been  presented  to 
me,  one  of  whieh  is  an  instance  of  a  very 
interesting  kind,  as  proving  the  effect  of 
the  division  of  the  portio  dura.     Some  few 
years  ago  I  should  have  given  all  my  goods 
to  have  had  sueh  a  confirmation  of  my  opi- 
nion regarding  the  office  of  the  portio  dura. 
This  gentleman  came  to  my  house,  accom- 
panying his  sister,  who  was  my  patient ;  his 
appearance  was  very  remarkable,  and! con- 
fess distracted  my  attention  not  a  little. 
After  giving  my  advice  to  the  lady,  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  him  a  few  questions,  which  he 
answered  very  politely  and  good  natured- 
ly.     His  features  were  drawn  to  one  side 
in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  I  had 
ever  seen.      His  mouth  appeared  to  open 
upon  the  right  cheek ;    the  motions  and 
animation  of  his  features  were  altogether 
confined  to  the  right  side;  the  other  side  of 
his  face  was  a  mere  inanimate  mask :  the 
eye-brows   remained  motionless,  the  eye- 
lids open,  and  the  skin  of  the  cheek  drawn 
tight.     He  had  perfect  sensibility,  though 
no    motion.       This  more   than   ordinary 
distortion  is  attributable  to  the  peculiar 
cause :    for  in  the  cases  that  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  shewing  you,  the  nerve  was 
morbidly     affected,    but    not     destroyed. 
More  or  less  disease  in  a  part  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  nerve,  or   inflammation 
around    it,   or   pressure  upon   it    from   a 
swelled  gland,  may  produce  such  appear- 
ances as  you  have  beheld  ;  hut  in  this  ease 
tlic  nerve  had  been  totally  divided,  and  at 
an  early  age.     He  told  me,  that  when  at 
sehf)ol,  he,  with  some  of  his  companions, 
undertook  the  rolling  up  of  a  cask  ;    the 
cask  recoiled,  bore  him  down,  and  the  end 
of  one  of  the  hoops  caught  him  imder  the 
ear.    The  ha?morrhage  was  verv  irreat,  and 
to  suppress  it  they  had  to  stuff  the  wound. 
When  he  had  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
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ing,  he  found  that  he  had  lost  all  motion 
of  that  side  of  his  face.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  tnink  of  the  portio  dura  had  been 
divided.  The  efl'ect,  altogether,  of  the  loss 
of  the  office  of  the  portio  dura,  on  a  fat, 
fair,  good  humoured  countenance,  is  most 
lamentable.  The  remedies  to  which  this 
gentleman  submitted  do  not  convey  a  very 
high  notion  of  the  knowledge  of  his  medi- 
cal attendants :  for  what  could  they  intend 
by  courses  of  mercury,  electricity,  and  fric- 
tion, when  the  sole  nerve  which  animates 
the  features  was  actually  divided.  Having 
had  these  cases  before  you,  you  will  your- 
selves reflect  on  the  condition  in  which  a 
patient  would  be  left,  were  you  intention- 
ally to  cut  across  the  portio  dura  for  tic 
douloureux :  his  face  would  haunt  you  in 
your  sleep. 

FEMORAL  HERNIA. 

But  I  proposed  to-day  to  make  some  re- 
marks on  these  two  cases  of  hernia,  which 
you  have  just  visited  with  me,  both  oc- 
curring in  women,  and  in  whom  the  opera- 
tions have  been  successful. 

Our  progress  in  professional  knowledge 
is  not  represented  by  a  straight  line :  we  do 
not  move  uniformly  forward, but  rather  like 
a  man  on  skates,  whose  ettbrts  receive  a 
bias,  and  who,  after  certain  comi^limentary 
manoeuvres  to  the  admiring  crowd,  returns 
very  nearly  to  the  point  of  the  circle  from 
which  he  set  out.  You  will  be  more  sen- 
sible of  this  as  you  advance  in  life.  In 
recommending  you  to  study  the  anatomy 
of  hernia,  I  may  suggest  this  to  you — that 
if  you  proceed  in  your  dissection  with 
a  fine-edged  scalpel,  hook,  and  forceps, 
you  may  display  all  the  fascije  that  have 
been  minutely  described  in  books,  and 
yet  remain  ignorant  of  the  exact  liga- 
ment or  tendon  which  strangulates  the 
gut,  or,  indeed,  of  the  nature  of  those 
passages  through  which  rupture  takes 
place.  Let  me,  then,  advise  you  to  feel 
your  way  here.  Suppose  you  were  in 
the  situation  which  I  held  early  in  life, 
that  of  assistant  to  a  lecturer,  and  that  he 
required  you  to  make  such  a  heniia  on  the 
dead  subject  as  he  could  operate  ujwn, — 
you  must  make  your  incision  into  the  ab- 
domen ;  J  ou  get  your  hand  into  it,  and 
feel  all  round  the  inside  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, and  round  the  pillars  of  the  rings,  in 
search  of  the  internal  ring;  but  3'ou  find 
no  outlet.  The  first  thing  you  are  called 
on  to  admire  is  how  completely — how  per- 
fectly, this  lower  part  of  the  abdominal 
walls  is  closed  up — how  admirably  it  is 
contrived  that  the  viscera  shall  not 
slip  out  by  the  arch,  under  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, which  admits  the  vessels  to  the 
thigh,  nor  through  the  spermatic  passage. 

But  being  forced  to  make  an  inguinal 
hernia,  you  begin  to  work  at  that  point 
where  the  vessels  of  the  testicle  or  cord 


(scarcely  yet  a  cord)  pass  through.  Tlie 
vessels  of  the  testicle  pass  between  the  two 
portions  of  the  transversalis  fascia ;  and, 
at  last,  you  bore  in  your  finger,  and  make 
the  passage  wider  and  wider.  What  do 
you  feel?  You  feel  that  towards  the  in- 
side— that  is  to  say,  towards  the  pubes — 
you  have  a  difficulty  in  enlarging  the  pas- 
sage; you  feel  the  sharp  edge  of  a  tendon 
or  ligament,  and  that  you  must  break  it 
down  by  force,  so  as  to  bring  the  internal 
ring  nearly  opposite  to  the  external  one;  at 
last,  your  finger  slips  out  between  the  pil- 
lars of  the  external  abdominal  ring.  Now 
this  is  an  admirable  demonstration,  al- 
though there  be  nothing  seen  !  You  have, 
what  is  better,  a  Aisimci feeling — a  convic- 
tion of  what  it  is  that  makes  the  stricture, 
whether  at  the  inner  or  the  outer  ring. 
Now  you  understand  what  I  mean  by  re- 
commending j-ou  to  trust  to  the  finger,  or 
to  the  touch,  rather  than  to  the  eye. 

Formerly,  in  my  course  of  lectures,  when 
I  came  to  this  subject,  I  was  happy  to 
speak  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  work  as  one 
creditable  to  himself,  to  the  profession,  and 
to  the  country.  I  conceive  that  in  that 
publication  the  anatomy  is  perfect  to  its 
end ;  for  I  hold  that  the  anatomy  may  be 
carried  too  far.  You  will  say  that  is  a 
strange  opinion :  how  can  it  do  any  harm? 
By  occupying  your  minds  too  much,  to  the 
exclusion  of  things  more  important ;  and 
I  hold  that  the  pathology  of  the  intestine, 
from  which  the  very  rules  of  practice  are 
drawn,  is  more  important  than  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  rings.  Besides,  it  is  quite 
possible,  as  I  have  seen,  for  students  to 
dissect  and  work  on  the  fascia;  of  the  groin 
and  inside  of  the  abdomen  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  season,  to  the  neglect  of  many 
subjects  equally  important  in  i)ractice. 
That  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  tliat 
the  anatomy  may  be  carried  too  far; — it 
may  occupy  too  much  of  your  time  and  at- 
tention. 

Now  I  wish  that  the  abilities  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Guthrie  had  been  directed  to  a 
different  subject  By  taking  up  this,  he 
appears  to  me  to  be  re-touching  a  portrait 
that  was  already  finished.  A  picture 
which  had  been  carefully  composed,  var- 
nished, framed,  hung  up,  and  admired,  he 
takes  down  again,  and  re-touches,  and,  I 
had  almost  said,  daubs  it  with  foreign 
colours.  I  am  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
these  foreign  authorities,  for,  after  all, 
their  utmost  merit  is  to  have  done  in  their 
own  country  what  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has 
given  them  an  example  of  in  this.  I  am 
not  about  to  deliver  any  thing  new  :  but  I 
have  always  thought,  and  do  now  think, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  discussions  con- 
cerning the  parts  around  the  sac,  there  has 
been  rather  a  neglect  of  the  great  princi- 
ples of  pathology  which  are  to  be  drawn 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  gut.  I  have 
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heretofore  criticised  freely  some  of  the  opi- 
nions in  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  great  work, 
upon  the  same  grounds  that  I  would  now 
criticise  his  commentator. 

It  is  conceived  that  the  stricture,  in  in- 
guinal hernia,  may  result  from  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  pas- 
sage. Now^I  Wduld  a^k  you,  for  already 
you  are  acquainted  with  the  data  on  wliich 
we  reason,  do  you  observe  any  diflerence  in 
the  symptoms  of  a  hernia  when  it  comes 
through  the  spermatic  passage,  and  when 
it  comes  under  Poupart's  ligament ;  when 
it  comes  through  some  of  the  accidental 
rents  in  the  abdominal  ^\  alls,  and  is  called 
an  abdominal  or  ventral  hernia  ;  and  when 
it  comes  through  the  umbilical  passage, 
and  is  called  exomphalos ;  or  when  it  is  an 
internal  hernia,  and  passes  through  the 
diaphragm  or  the  obturator  ligament.'  Is 
there  an}'  record  of  symptoms  to  distin- 
guish the  case  according  to  the  part 
through  which  the  intestine  passes  ?  Is  it 
not,  on  the  contrary,  universally  assented 
to  and  understood,  that  the  symptoms  of 
hernia  are  the  same,  in  whatever  part  the 
di.sease  occurs  ?  Now  ynu  observe  how 
this  bears  ujiou  the  question,  because,  if 
the  symptoms  of  a  hernia  be  universally 
the  same  where  there  are  muscular  fibres 
and  where  there  are  none,  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  these  symptoms  must  be  attributable 
to  something  else  than  the  musjular  fibres 
of  the  ring.  Why  is  it  that  the  pain  is  al- 
ways referred  to  the  umbilicus  .'  Because 
the  girding  of  a  portion  of  the  intestine  is 
attended  with  an  action  in  the  intestine  it- 
self, and  the  pain  is  first  fixed  in  that  part, 
and  then  passes  round,  as  in  colic,  attended 
with  a  twisting  in  the  region  of  the  um- 
bilicus; which  pain  again  returns  to  the 
])art  w  hich  is  strietured,  wherever  the  stric- 
ture may  be.  The  irregularity,  or  rather 
llie  return  of  the  pain,  is  the  character 
which  belongs  to  spasmodic  action ;  but 
this  spasm  is  not  from  the  girding  of  the 
stricture  around  the  intestine,  but  from 
the  action  of  the  intestine  itself:  it  is  a 
muscular  tube,  and  in  it,  as  in  all  muscular 
parts,  the  pain  occurs  in  paroxysms. 

But  in  order  to  keep  our  attention  to 
points  of  practice,  and  not  to  fall  into  the- 
oretical disquisition,  I  must  now  read  a 
case  of  femoral  hernia. 

JnediiciUe  Femoral  Hernia — Operation, 
"  Mary  Booth,  42 years  of  age,  a  married 
woman,  was  admitted  into  tlie  hospital  on 
the  19th  of  December,  at  one  o'clock,  with 
an  irreducible  femoral  hernia  of  the  left 
side.  She  first  perceived  it  two  years  ago, 
and  it  came  down  when  she  was  lilting  a 
heavy  weight.  Siic  was  brought  into  this 
hospital,  and  relieved  by  tlie  \\  arm-bath 
and  tlie  taxis.  Siie  was  dismissed;  and 
from  the  time  she  left  the  hospital  she  has 
worn  a  truss,  and  has  not  left  it  ofl"  since, 


About  eight  o'clock  on  the  19th  (five  hours 
previous  to  her  admission),  when  she  was 
moving  a  heavy  weight,  she  found  great  in- 
convenience in  the  seatof  the  rupture,  and, 
on  taking  ofl'  the  truss,  she  found  the  swel- 
ling had  suddenly  increased  in  size.  A 
medical  gentleman  was  applied  to,  who 
was,  however,  unable  to  reduce  the  tumor, 
and  he  advised  her  to  come  into  the  hospi- 
tal immediately." 

Let  me  observe,  that  if,  as  I  have  some- 
times flattered  myself,  we  have  been,  of 
late,  more  successful  in  cases  of  hernia, 
it  is  not  owing  to  any  improved  princi])le  or 
practice  on  our  part,  or  our  greater  activity 
or  dexterity,  but  to  a  general  improvement. 
There  is  no  practitioner  in  our  neighbour- 
hood who  is  not  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
immediate  assistance,  and  now  the  patients 
are  brought  more  directly  under  our  obser- 
vation. This  is,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  our 
better  success. 

"  When  she  came  into  the  hospital  the 
taxis  was  employed,  she  was  bled  to  syn- 
cope, put  into  a  warm-bath,  and  the  at- 
tempt at  reduction  made  again,  but  in 
vain  :  the  tumor  remained  of  the  si/e  of  a 
large  walnut;  not,  however,  very  tense. 
There  appeared  a  small  swelling  on  the 
right  side  also;  but  for  this  she  had  not 
worn  a  truss.  She  \^  as  now  very  sick  ; 
and  although  she  said  that  her  bowels  had 
been  opened  twice  during  the  day,  about 
two  hours  after  her  admission  the  pain  be- 
came very  severe,  and  extended  all  over  the 
abdomen.  At  nine  a.m.  the  bath  w  as  again 
employed,  but  without  success.  The  sur- 
geon of  the  week  was  sent  for ;  he  examin- 
ed the  swelling,  and  after  the  necessary 
consultation  he  detennined  on  operating." 

You  saw  the  operation,  gentlemen,  and 
now  I  shall  merely  remind  you  of  the 
mode  of  performing  it.  You  may  cither 
draw  a  fine-edged  knife  over  the  integu- 
ments, or  operate  as  you  saw  me  do,  by 
pinching  up  the  integuments  and  cutting 
them  while  they  are  held  so.  The  only  ad- 
vantage of  this  mode  is  that  you  do  it  at 
once,  with  little  pain  to  the  patient.  You 
may,  however,  on  making  the  incision,  at- 
temjjt,  if  you  choose,  to  leave  such  a  flap 
as  w  ill  cover  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  en- 
able you  to  put  your  compress  on  with 
more  eft'ect.  Under  the  integuments  were 
the  fat  and  glands,  and  certain  filaments  of 
tlie  external  fascia  mixing  with  the  I'at. 
After  a  little  dissection,  you  saw  we  came 
to  the  neck  of  .the  sac — to  tlie  cresccntic 
arch.  Now,  if  you  are  ojicrating,  you 
should  prosecute  the  dissection  so  as  fairly 
to  expose  the  cresccntic  arcli,  and  conse- 
(juently  be  more  careful  in  ckaring  tlie 
neck  of  the  sac  than  the  body  of  the  tumor. 
If  it  be  a  large  hernia,  you  are  not  to  draw 
the  knife  over  its  wlndc  length.  I  have, 
many   years   ago,  seen  the  surgeon,  when 
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the  tumor  was  large,  draw  his  knife  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom.  If  it  be  small,  this 
must,  of  course,  be  done  ;  but  the  object  of 
the  incision  is  to  get  to  the  neck  of  tlie  sac, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  long,  in  projjortion  to 
the  tumor.  If  you  cut  the  whole  length  of 
the  hernia,  you  have  the  whole  mass  of  in- 
testines in  your  hands ;  than  which,  no- 
thing can  be  worse,  for  it  is  then  difficult 
to  reduce  them  :  you  are  forced  to  handle 
them,  tumble  them  about,  and  squeeze 
them;  and  when  you  reduce  them  at  last, 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  have  inflammation 
of  the  whole  mass,  and  death  the  conse- 
quence. Perhaps  I  should  have  reserved 
this  remark  for  a  case  of  scrotal  or  umbi- 
lical hernia;  but  it  is  enough  that  you  un- 
derstand me. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  femoral  hernia; 
I  mean  the  fineness  of  the  sac.  First,  you 
have  a  sheath  round  the  proper  sac,  which 
deceives  you,  because,  owing  to  the  regula- 
rity of  its  form,  you  are  apt  to  take  it  for 
the  true  sac.  It  is  not  the  sac,  but  the  fas- 
cia over  itthuscuriously  moulded.  You  catch 
it  in  a  fold  with  the  forceps,  and,  carrying 
your  knife  horizontally,  open  it;  then  you 
introduce  the  bistoury,  slit  up  the  mem- 
brane, and  then  you  find  what  appears  to 
be  the  intestine;  and  many  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  so  deceived,  thinking  they 
have  come  to  the  intestine,  because  the  sur- 
face now  presented  has  so  much  of  its 
shape  and  colour.  Look  narrowly  into  it, 
and  you  will  find  that  you  have  not  the 
blood-vessels  as  they  should  appear;  or 
take  the  membrane  between  your  finger 
and  thumb,  and  you  will  feel  the  nucleus 
within— that  there  is  still  a  sac,  though  a 
very  thin  one,  between  your  fingers  and  the 
intestine.  You  open  this,  the  true  perito- 
neal sac,  and  out  spurts  a  serous  fluid. 
The  serous  exudation  from  the  surface  of 
the  intestines  and  the  interior  of  the  sac, 
points  out  directly  that  you  have  penetrat- 
ed the  peritoneum,  and  now  slitting  it 
open,  you  see  the  little  dark-coloured  fold 
of  intestine.  This  is  the  moment  decisive 
of  the  patient's  fate:  you  judge  of  success 
or  failure  by  the  appearance  of  the  intes- 
tine. If  it  be  very  dark,  you  are  alarmed. 
The  intestine  may  be  dead,  and  ready 
to  slough,  or  it  may  be  dark  by  extra- 
vasation, or  in  consequence  of  the  mere 
gorging  of  the  veins.  You  saw  in  this 
case,  that,  although  dark,  the  vessels  car- 
ried blood,  and  that  I  therefore  thought 
right  to  reduce  the  intestine.  Now,  as  to 
the  manner  of  doing  this,  it  is  well  to  say 
that  the  finger  is  the  best  director;  but 
take  care  that  you  do  not  use  your  finger 
here  for  that  purpose,  for  by  the  attempt 
to  squeeze  in  the  finger  between  the  neck 
of  the  sac  and  the  intestine,  you  will  be 
in  danger  of  bruising  the  already  tender 
intestine  irreparably.     You  smooth  down 


the  gut  and  pass  in  your  director,  and  then 
the  bistoury  along  tlie  groove  of  the  direc- 
tor ;  and,  keeping  the  points  of  these  two 
instruments  together,  you  separate  them 
by  raising  the  knife  like  a  lever.  You  need 
not  cut,  or  draw  the  knife,  but  just  sepa- 
rate the  two  instruments,  and  the  effect  is 
that  you  do  not  cut  the  soft  cellular  tex- 
ture, but  only  the  part  which  resists.  It  is 
the  firm  edge  of  the  sac  and  ligament 
which  resist ;  and  these  only  are  cut. 
Need  I  say  that  your  assistant  should,  in 
the  meantime,  carefully  guard  the  intes- 
tine ? 

Now  if  you  wait  for  a  minute  there 
is  no  harm — you  may  perhaps  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  immediate 
change  in  the  colour  of  the  intestines  (for 
the  circulation  has  been  very  much  imped- 
ed); if  it  is  free,  after  this  delay  it  takes  a 
livelier  colour,  which  is  the  most  favoura- 
ble symptom  you  can  desire.  What  do 
you  do  next  ?  JPush  up  the  intestine  ?  No ; 
gently  draw  it  down — verii  gently  ;  because 
I  beg  you  to  recollect  that  where  the  intes- 
tine has  been  long  held  in  the  grasp  of  a 
sharp  stricture,  it  is  hurt  and  made  tender ; 
especially  the  inner  coat.  You  gradually 
pull  it  down,  because  you  have  to  press  out 
the  contents  of  the  intestine,  and  if  you 
do  that  while  there  remains  any  degree  of 
stricture  at  the  part  of  the  intestine  which 
has  been  long  held  and  bruised,  you  may 
do  a  great  "deal  of  harm.  You  pull  it 
down,  in  order  to  bring  the  healthy  part 
of  the  intestine  opposite  to  the  neck 
of  the  sac  ;  and  then  you  compress  the  in- 
testine. You  do  not  even  now  attempt  to 
push  it  up,  but  you  compress  it,  so  that 
the  fluid  which  has  aecumulated  in  it  (per- 
haps the  fffices,  but  more  likely  a  mucous 
secretion)  is  urged  forwards.  The  intes- 
tine then  being  flat,  with  a  very  little  assis- 
tance on  your  part  it  is  drawn  in ;  and  if 
it  be  so  drawn  by  the  excited  intestines 
within,  that  is  another  favourable  circum- 
stance, and  promises  well. 

But  suppose  that  it  happens,  as  it  oc- 
curred in  this  case,  that  when  the  sac  is 
opened  the  intestine  appears  in  an  unfa- 
vourable state  ;  what  is  to  be  done?  You 
heard  what  my  colleague  said ;  he  advised 
the  gut  to  be  opened,  and  I  have  often 
done  it;  but  it  is  a  most  serious  question, 
and  is  not  to  be  done  unless  you  have 
grave  reasons  for  it.  I  remember  being  in 
consultation,  in  precisely  the  same  circum- 
stances, with  my  friend  Mr.  Brodie ;  whose 
plain  good  sense  in  these  matters  is  above 
eulogy.  He  inquired,  "  shall  we  open  the 
intestine  r"  I  begged  that  he  would  put  a 
warm  sponge  upon  the  intestine,  and  that 
we  should  retire  for  a  moment.  We  did 
so ;  and  it  was  agreed  between  us,  that  if 
the  colour  of  the  intestine  recovered  dur- 
ing  the   short   interval,  then  it  should  be 
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returned;  and  further,  if  it  did  not  appear 
to  be  decidedly  recovering,  that,  without 
anv  further  intercourse  of  signs  or  words, 
he  should  touch  the  surface  with  the  point 
of  the  lancet ;  and  if  the  blood  came,  that 
the  intestine  should  be  reduced.  On 
returning  to  the  patient,  the  blood  did  start 
from  the  touch  of  the  lancet,  and  the  in- 
testine was  returned.  The  patient  re- 
covered. 

I  will  give  you  another  reason  why,  in 
this  case,  I  returned  the  intestine ;  for,  pay- 
ing all  due  resi^ect  to  the  opinion  of  my 
colleague,  it  suggested  itself  to  me  that  the 
colour  of  the  intestine  was  not  such  exactly 
as  we  find  to  be  produced  by  congestion  ;  it 
appeared  more  like  ecchymosis,  the  ell'ect 
of  the  severe  pressure  used  during  the  em- 
ployment of  the  taxis.  It  was  this  cir- 
cumstance which  influenced  me  to  reduce 
the  gut ;  and  by  the  success  of  the  mea- 
sure, we  may  say  that  it  was  well  the  dis- 
tinction was  made.  But,  in  passing,  you 
will  not  fail  to  recollect  the  degree  of  in- 
jury that  may  be  done  to  the  surface  of  the 
bowel,  by  too  much  pressure  in  the  at- 
tempt to  reduce  it. 

The  operation  was  performed  at  twelve 
o'clock  ;  an  hour  after  the  operation  a  com- 
mon injection  was  administered.  At  four 
o'clock  the  bowels  had  not  been  relieved, 
but  the  pain  was  less,  and  the  patient  had 
been  dosing;  the  pulse  90,  and  soft;  the 
tongue  clean  and  moist.  There  were  now 
given  her  six  drachms  of  castor  oil,  and 
two  drachms  of  tincture  of  senna.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  bowels  were  relieved  once,  and 
she  then  began  to  take  a  little  calomel  and 
opium — two  grains  of  calomel,  with  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium.  In  the  morn- 
ing she  had  slept  a  little ;  the  bowels  had 
been  relieved  three  times  in  all  since  the 
operation;  the  ])ulse  96,  and  soft;  slight 
pain  in  the  abdomen ;  tongue  clean  and 
moist.  I  need  not  go  on  with  these  parti- 
culars, though  it  is  right  that  they  should 
be  noted  down  ;  I  will  merely  state,  that 
every  thing  went  on  suceessfull}'. 

I  have  only  (me  remark  to  make  on  the 
treatment.  At  one  time  I  entertained  the 
idea,  tliat  after  such  an  operation,  and 
after  the  intestines  had  long  suflcred,  as 
they  must  necessarily  do  in  hernia,  by 
working  under  their  load,  and  when  they 
were  iu  a  condition  prone  to  inflammation, 
the  best  thing  that  could  lie  done  was  to 
allow  them  to  remain  quiet  under  the  in 
fluence  of  an  opiate,  and  to  evacuate  only 
the  lower  part  of  the  bowels  by  large  clys- 
ters. But,  after  experience,  I  found  it  to 
be  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  have  a 
full  ojieration  on  the  l)owels,  only  taking 
care  that  it  should  be  obtained  by  the 
mildest  jiossible  means.  If  you  administer 
castor  oil,  it  will  prol)ably  be  rejected;  but 
if  you  add  to  an  ounce  of  it  three  drachms 


of  tincture  of  senna,  it  will  be  more  likely 
to  remain  on  the  stomach,  and  produce  a 
full  and  repeated  operation  on  the  bowels, 
bringing  away  scybalie,  and  efl'ectually  re- 
lieving the  intestines.  When  this  is  done, 
you  have  the  fairest  possible  promise  of 
success ;  yet  even  then  we  cannot  be  quite 
relieved  of  the  apprehension  of  i^eritoneal 
inflammation. 

Now  there  are  some  questions  that  sug- 
gest themselves  from  this  case ;  and  there 
are  others  arising  from  what  I  know  to  be 
passing  in  your  minds. 

With  regard  to  the  propriety  of  opening 
the  gut,  let  us  think  what  is  the  object  of 
that  practice.  When  the  patient  dies  after 
the  operation,  you  very  often  find  that  the 
part  of  the  gut  which  was  down  in  the 
herniary  sac,  has  been  so  injured,  that  it 
has  refused  to  act;  that  is  to  say,  its  mus- 
cular fibres  have  not  been  excited  to  the 
series  of  actions  which  should  proceed  in 
regular  succession  in  all  the  length  of  the 
intestinal  canal ;  and  the  portion  that  was 
included,  though  freed,  has  continued 
to  be  the  cause  of  obstruction.  When 
we  think  that  the  intestine  is  so  far  gone, 
by  the  process  of  incarceration  (and  stran- 
gulation supervening  on  incarceration), you 
are  sure  that  the  muscular  fibre  will  not  act, 
even  after  the  stricture  is  removed,  and  the 
intestine  reduced  into  the  abdomen.  When 
we  find  an  intestine  in  such  a  condition, 
and  we  are  very  certain  that  it  will  not  re- 
sume its  action  when  reduced,  it  is  better 
to  slit  it  up  at  once,  and  to  relieve  the  up- 
per part  of  the  bowels,  introducing  from 
the  slit  a  clyster  pipe,  and  allowing  the 
accumulated  flatus  and  secretion  to  pass 
off";  for  if  you  have  understood  the  princi- 
ple of  pathology,  you  will  recollect  that 
the  grievous  symptoms  in  hernia  proceed 
from  the  distention  of  the  portion  of  the 
canal  between  the  stomach  and  the  stric- 
ture. 

When  by  such  means  the  pressing  dan- 
ger is  removed,  you  have  produced  tlie  case 
of  anus  at  the  groin,  and  have  to  think 
how  that  is  to  be  managed. 

But  the  next  thing  that  occurs  in  the 
present  case,  and  whicli  I  know  you  arc 
discussing  among  yourselves,  is  the  recom- 
mendation of  removing  the  stricture  with- 
out opening  the  sac.  See,  then,  what  took 
place  here :  I  found,  upon  cutting  the 
crescentic  edge  or  the  little  wing-like  pro- 
cess which  goes  down  to  the  sheath  of  the 
femoral  vessels,  and  which  is  continued 
from  the  lower  or  inferior  edge  of  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  that  the  stricture  was  not 
taken  off".  You  saw  that  I  had  considera- 
ble difficulty  ;  you  saw  that  the  operation 
was  as  tedious  sis  it  was  difficult ;  but  you 
could  not  see  what  I  beg  to  assure  you  of, 
the  great  care  tiiat  I  took  of  the  intestine, 
neither  to  finger  it  too  much,  luu-  to  com- 
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press  it  too  strongly,  aiid  for  the  reasons 
I  have  assigned.  I  found  that  the  stricture 
■was  not  removed,  that  it  was  in  the  neck 
of  the  sac,  and  not  in  tlie  tendon.  Those 
of  you  who  were  near  me  must  have  seen 
with  interest,  that  tho  operation  appeared 
to  he  finished — that  the  tumor  disappear- 
ed— that  the  intestine  was  removed  from  the 
eye ;  but  the  case  was  not  satisfactory  to 
me ;  so  that,  after  it  must  have  been  sup- 
posed by  you  that  the  operation  was  com- 
pleted, you  saw  me  draw  the  whole  portion 
of  intestine  down  a^ain  ;  that  then  the  as- 
sistant took  firm  hold  of  the  sac,  pulling  it 
down  so  as  to  be  on  the  stretch ;  that  I 
passed  the  director  and  bistoury  again  be- 
tween the  gut  and  the  sac,  and  cut  the 
stricture  deep,  a  full  inch  within  the  cres- 
centic  arch.  That  which  I  cut  was  the 
edge  of  the  stricture  of  the  proper  sac. 
You  will  now  reflect  upon  what  is  stated 
in  the  narrative  of  the  case,  that  from  the 
time  the  patient  first  came  into  the  hospi- 
tal she  had  worn  a  truss.  Remember  what 
is  the  effect  of  a  truss.  The  pressure  of  a 
truss  produces  a  change  in  the  peritoneal 
sac,  and  you  have  always  to  fear  that  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  stricture,  or  unusual  firm- 
ness, will  occur  in  the  neck  of  the  sac, 
when  there  has  been  a  trass  long  worn. 
This  is  one  of  the  disadvantages,  contrast- 
ed with  the  many  essential  advantages,  of 
a  truss ;  it  produces  a  condensation  which 
entirely  destroys  the  natural  elasticity  of 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  produces  some 
cord-like  filaments  in  it. 

A  patient  was  brought  into  the  hospital 
moribund,  and  died  ;  and  we  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  him.  He  had  been 
operated  upon  by  the  taxis,  and  the  sur- 
geon was  convinced  that  he  had  done  every 
thing  required  of  him.  A  tumor  was  dis- 
covered quite  within  the  muscular  walls  of 
the  abdomen,  which  proved  to  be  the  stran- 
gulated intestine  within  the  peritoneal 
sac  ;  so  that  the  surgeon  had  reduced  the 
sac,  and  the  intestine  within  it;  and  the 
stricture  which  produced  the  strangulation 
being  in  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  there  was 
no  relief,  and  the  patient  died.  Here,  then, 
is  the  first  thing  that  yon  w^ll  reflect  upon 
when  this  question  is  agitated,  regarding 
the  propriety  of  opening  the  sac.  Always 
remember  that,  in  certain  circumstances, 
the  stricture  is  in  the  neck  of  the  sac 
itself. 

Now  I  go  freel)'  into  this  question,  be- 
cause I  have  studied  it,  as  I  stated  before, 
and  acted  upon  it  long  ago;  I  have  re- 
peatedly, within  the  last  few  years,  in  ope- 
rating, taken  off  the  stricture  by  dividing 
the  tendon,  and  have  reduced  the  intestine 
without  opening  the  sac.  Having  done  it, 
I  say  that  I  do  not  feel  a  disposition  hos- 
tile to  the  practice ;  but  I  have  to  recom- 
mend  you   to   be    guarded,   for    you   see 


that  it  is  possible,  even  when  the  sac  is 
opened,  to  reduce  the  intestine  without  re- 
lieving the  stricture :  how  much  greater 
the  danger  when  the  sac  is  not  opened  at 
all !  On  this  very  occasion,  where  I  hope 
you  saw  that  there  was  every  care  taken 
in  the  performance  of  the  ojieration,  I  had 
got  the  knuckle  of  intestine  within  the  li- 
gament, and  out  of  sight— to  all  outward 
appearance,  successfully  reduced.  But  the 
condition  of  the  parts  did  not  satisfy  me. 
I  thought  of  the  dangers,  and  resolved  to 
bring  all  down  again,  and  to  trace  the 
edge  of  the  sac  to  the  stricture,  and  to 
make  certain  of  its  division.  In  certain 
cases,  such  as  in  a  recent  hernia,  where  it 
is  quite  clear  that  there  has  not  been  time 
for  the  condensation  of  the  sac ;  and  again, 
in  a  large  hernia,  it  maybe  right  to  dissect 
the  fibres  from  around  the  mouth  of  the 
peritoneal  sac,  and  to  reduce  the  gut  with- 
out disclosing  it. 

The  recent  publication  of  Mr.  Key  on 
this  subject  is  highly  creditable  to  him; 
and  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  very  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance, when  our  great  hospitals  ai'e 
in  possesion  of  those  well-informed  men, 
who  have  their  minds  alive  to  all  the  im- 
provements, and  all  the  important  ques- 
tions of  practice.  However,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  he  conceives  it  is  a  new  question. 
When  I  attended  Dr.  Alexander  Monro, 
the  father  of  the  present  professor,  he  deli- 
vered himself  in  the  most  animated  man- 
ner on  this  subject.  He  was  a  thoroughly 
well-educated  man  in  surgery,  and  he  saw 
more  surgery  in  consultation  than  most 
operating  surgeons  do.  He  had,  in  two  or 
three  cases,  advised  the  operation  to  be 
performed  without  opening  the  sac,  and 
these  cases  terminated  successfully.  I  well 
remember,  that  he  delivered  himself  on 
this  subject  with  that  liveliness  of  manner 
which  shews  a  man  to  believe  that  he  has 
made  an  important  improvement.  He 
perhaps  carried  the  suggestion  too  far,  or 
sustained  it  too  ingeniously.  He  was  so 
far  short-sighted  in  this  matter,  as  to  con- 
ceive that  the  opening  of  shut  sacs  was 
very  dangerous,  owing  to  the  admission  of 
atmospheric  air  within  them  ;  and  one  of 
the  cases  which  he  brought  in  illustration 
led  to  a  good  deal  of  good-humoured  criti- 
cism,— that  of  a  man  who  died  from  in- 
flammation of  the  pericardium.  In  the 
detail  of  the  case,  it  appeared  that  "  this 
shut  sac  had  been  opened  by  the  thrust  of 
a  red  hot  poker !"  Most  of  us  thought 
that  there  was  suflicient  cause  of  inflam- 
mation, independently  of  the  admission  of 
air,  which  doctrine  was  then  the  Doctor's 
hobby.  He  carried  his  theory  so  far,  that 
he  conceived  it  possible  that  the  Cassarean 
section  might  be  performed  with  safety,  if 
done  under  water.  But  still,  by  those  in- 
stances, you  see  how  he  meant  to  argue 
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against  the  practice  of  opening  the  sac  of 
a  hei'nia. 

I  was  about  to  read  another  case,  but 
that  will  bring  up  other  (jucstions,  and 
questions  of  great  importance;  T  will 
therefore  defer  it  till  I  next  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you. 


MEDICG-CHrHURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1834. 


Among  the  changes  adopted  at  the  late 
annual  election  of  the  officers  of  this  so- 
ciety, we  observe  that  Dr.  C'lendinning  has 
been  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries,  vice 
Dr.  Robert  Lee,  resigned. 

The  business  of  the  evening  consisted  in 
the  reading  of  a  paper  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall, — On  a  Neu-  and  Simple  Mode 
of  Operation  for  Nevus, — which  was  follow- 
ed by  a  short  discussion.  The  substance 
of  the  paper  was  given  in  this  journal,  by 
Dr.  Hall  himself,  some  time  ago*.  The 
practice  recommended,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, consists  in  introducing  a  couchitig 
needle,  with  cutting  edges,  several  times 
through  the  na?vus,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  degree  of  adhesive  inflam- 
mation. Some  general  remarks  on  other 
modes  of  treatment  were  contained  in  the 
j)aper;  and  some  cases  illustrative  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  method  proposed  were  ap- 
pended. 

Mr.  Lloyd  conceived  that  the  method 
suggested  by  Dr.  Hall  was  only  adapted 
to  small  napvi,  where  almost  any  thing 
producing  irritation  would  answer  the 
purpose  ;"but  he  (Mr.  L.)  had  seen  punc- 
ture, injection,  caustic,  and  other  energetic 
methods,  fail  in  the  treatment  of  large 
na^vi. 

Mr.  Stanley  observed,  that  Dr.  Hall  had 
omitted  to  notice  the  great  variety  that 
there  are  of  those  n^vi,  and  the  actual 
structure  of  which  can  scarcely  be  pre- 
dicated from  their  outward  appearance. 
He  conceived,  therefore,  tliat  surgeons  had 
a  discretion  to  exercise  in  the  proper  treat- 
ment to  be  adopted.  Mr.  S.  subsequently 
observed,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr. 
Partridge,  that  he  had  examined  some 
njBvi  which  had  been  removed  by  the  knife, 
and  he  was  always  surjjriscd  at  the  extra- 
ordinary diminution  undergone  in  bulk 
when  the  blood  was  let  out ;  and  dissec- 
tion of  them  only  shewed  a  sort  of  reticu- 
lated structure,  which  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  consist  of  cells. 

Dr.  Locock  confessed  he  was  disappoint- 

*  tiee  our  7tb  volume,  p.  C77;  also  vol.  iz.  p.  353. 


ed  in  Dr.  Hall's  paper.  All  modes  except 
his  own  had  been  condemned  by  the  au 
thor;  yet  he.  Dr.  L.,  thought  that  in  some 
of  the  cases  adduced,  the  cure  was  not 
owing  to  the  needles,  but  had  occurred 
spontaneously  ;  and  he  cited  a  curious  in- 
stance of  spontaneous  cure  of  na?vus  of  the 
nates  of  an  infant,  where  ulceration  began 
at  the  anus.  The  morbid  structures  disap- 
])ear  rapidly  when  once  they  begin  to  do  so. 
The  mode  of  employing  the  pock  of  vac- 
cination for  their  removal  he  deemed  com- 
mendable J  but  of  course  it  was  not  always 
applicable.  He  had  heard  of  a  mevus  re- 
moved by  the  production  of  a  pustule, 
caused  by  the  insertion  of  a  small  crjstal 
of  tartar  emetic  within  the  nsevus :  this 
had  been  done  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  St. 
George's. 

Mr.  Lloyd  said  he  had  frequently  tried 
tartar  emetic  externally,  without  success; 
and  he  observed,  that  Dr.  Hall  had 
omitted  to  notice  nitric  acid  among  the 
remedies,  a  substance  which  was  known 
to  be  very  effectual  in  curing  small  nsevi. 
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Dr.  Grant  gave  a  lecture  On  the  K'ervous Sys- 
tem in  the  Loner  Animals.  He  began  with  the 
lowest  part  of  the  scale  of  animal  crea- 
tion— with  those  creatures,  in  fact,  which 
have  been  supposed  destitute  of  nerves,  or 
nervous  matter,  but  in  which  the  existence 
of  a  nervous  organization  must  be  admitted 
as  proved  by  the  vital  phenomena.  With 
the  aid  of  an  abundant  supply  of  drawings 
— superabundant,  we  might  say,  for  the 
very  reference  to  them,  in  the  order  re- 
quired for  illustrating  the  subject  of  the 
lecture,  occupied  almost  the  whole  of  the 
time— the  lecturer  took  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  successive  stages  of  development  dis- 
])laved  in  the  various  orders  of  animals ; 
and  amused  his  audience,  when  he  came 
to  the  human  being,  by  informing  them 
that  at  one  period  of  fretal  life,  the  brain 
of  the  future  man  is  that  of  a  tadpole,  at 
another  that  of  a  fish,  and  subsecjuently 
that  of  a  crocodile.  It  was  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  materials  of  the  lecture  on 
this  occasion  were  so  crowded  and  so  ill- 
arranged  ;  an  unprofessional  audience 
could  only  be  mystified  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  matters  of  so  much  interest 
were  brought  before  them  like  fleeting 
shadows.  We  should  not  make  tliis  re- 
mark, but  that  we  could  not  shut  our  ears 
to  the  complaints  so  liberally  exjtrcssed 
around  us;  and  pcrliajis  the  lecturer  may 
uol  be  dissatisfied  with  a  hint  of  what  will 
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contribute  to  render  his  next  display  more 
acceptable  to  a  general  auditory. 


Friday,  Feb.  28. 

The  subject  of  this  evening's  lecture  was 
the  Gas-lighting  of  the  Metropolis,  on  which 
Mr.  Brande  treated  with  his  usual  ability. 
He  gave  an  account  of  the  various  pro- 
ducts arising  in  the  manufacture  of  gas ; 
explained  the  principal  contrivances  by 
which  the  amount  of  labour  of  the  work- 
men is  ascertained,  and  by  which  the  quan- 
tities of  gas  produced  and  consumed  are 
accurately  registered ;  and,  in  conclusion, 
he  stated  numerous  interesting  details  re- 
lative to  the  mode  of  diflusing  the  gas 
through  the  town,  and  the  prodigious  num- 
ber of  burners  which  are  employed  in  the 
streets  and  houses. 


MOSCATI'S  DEVELOPMENTS. 

The  members  of  the  Phrenological  So- 
ciety must  really  be  proud  of  the  figure 
which  "  the  Marquis"  has  recently  made 
— that  distinguished  "  person"  who  con- 
tributed so  largely  not  long  since  to  em- 
bellish their  scientijic  soirees.  There  he 
used  to  flourish  with  his  shaven  crown, 
that  all  might  see  and  admire  the  extraor- 
dinary developments  on  his  wonderful 
head  !  Alas  !  for  the  cause  of  phrenology, 
that  no  one— not  even  the  famed  ganger  of 
other  men's  brains  in  the  Strand — should 
have  detected  any  of  those  powers  and  fa- 
culties of  invention  which  the  Times  has, 
within  these  few  days,  so  successfully 
brought  to  light !  Alas  !  too,  for  the  sa- 
gacity of  a  contemporary,  who,  though  he 
w  as  a  match  for  Chabert,  the  fire-eater, 
yet  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
swallowing  3Ioscaii's  skull,  bumps  and 
all !  Truly,  pln-enology  is  a  deep  and 
wonderful  science ! 


LITERARY  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

We  are  requested  to  notice  a  forthcoming 
edition  of  the  Works  of  John  Hunter,  by 
J.  F.  Palmer,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  St. 
George's  and  St.  James's  Dispensary ;  as- 
sisted by  3Ir.  Babington,  of  St.  George's 
Hospital,  Mr.  T.  Bell,  Mr.  R.  Owen,  and 
Dr.  Robert  Lee.  We  are  informed  that 
the  Roval  Society  have,  with  great  libera- 
lity, granted  the  use  of  the  whole  of  their 
copper-plate  engravings  connected  with 
Mr.  Hunter's  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Editor  to  complete  the  series  of  plates 
designed  for  thcilliistiationof  this  edition. 


NEW  MEDICAL  WORKS. 

Outlines  of  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Teeth,  &c. ;  witli  Practical  Obser 
vations  on  Artificial  Teeth.  By  David 
Wemyss  Jobson,  8vo.  12s.  bds. 

Prepafiing  for  Publication. 
Pathological  and  Surgical  Obsenationson 

the   Diseases   of  the   Joints.     Bv  B.  C. 

Brodie,  Esq.,  V.P.R.S.     Third  edition, 

revised,  altered,  and  enlarged.     Nearly 

ready. 
Elements  of  Medical  Police;  or,  the  Prin 

ciples  and  Practice  of  Legislating  for  the 

Public   Health.      By   Bisset  Hawkins, 

M.D.     1  vol.  8vo. 
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38 
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23 
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11 

Cancer 
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Jaundice 
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Convulsions 
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Paralysis 
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Dropsy 
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Dropsy  on  the  Brain 

10 
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Dropsy  on  the  Chest 

1 

Quinsey     . 

1 

Fever      . 

10 

Thrush 

1 

Fever,  Scarlet 

7 

Unknown  Causes 

2 
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Hiemorrhage 
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Heart,  diseased    . 
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il/or.l834. 

Thursday  . 
Friday  .  , 
Saturday  , 
Sunday  .  . 
Jlonday.  , 
Tuesday  . 


Wednesday  12 


Thkr-mometer. 

from  42  to  60 

3fi  64 

40  55 

40  65 

41  56 
40  57 
31  i3 


BAROMETIiR. 

29-47  to  29(il 


30  06 
30'J9 
3032 
30-37 
30  41 
30-42 


30-26 
30  31 
30-34 
3040 
30-42 
30-35 


Wind  variable,  S.W.  prevailing. 
Kain  at  times  ou  the  7th  and  12th;  otherwise, 
generally  clear. 
Rain  fallen,  '125  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


NOTICE. 

Mr.  Robarts's  paper  shall  ajipear,  if  pos- 
sible, in  our  next  number. 

W.WitsoN,  Printer,  &7,Skinucr-Strfeet,  Londoii. 
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LECTURES 

ON  THE 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Hospital, 

Br  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lecture  XXIV. 
LABOUR. 

DUTIES     OF     THE     MEDICAL    ATTENDANT 
CNDER    NATURAL    LABOUR. 

Importance  of  ascertaining  the  presentation 
earll^  in  the  labour. — It  next  becomes  our  duty 
to  ascertain  what  part  of  the  child  presents; 
and  this  knowledge  it  is  highly  desirable 
for  us  to  gain,  if  possible,  before  the  mem- 
branes rupture.  The  neressiiii,  indeed,  of 
determining  the  presentation  so  earlij  in 
the  process,  is  denied  by  many  obstetri- 
cians, and,  among  others,  by  one  eminent 
authority  in  this  town. 

With  such  a  dangerous  sentiment  I  can 
by  no  means  coincide;  considering  it  im- 
perative on  every  practitioner — provided 
the  labour  has  made  any  progress — not  to 
leave  the  patient's  room  until  he  has  per- 
fectly satisfied  himself  that  it  is  the  head 
which  oft'ers  at  the  brim  :  for  as  occasion- 
ally transverse  presentations  occur  —  as, 
under  such  a  malposition,  it  requires  that 
a  change  in  the  situation  of  the  foetus 
should  be  artificially  made  before  the  birth 
can  be  perfected — and  as  that  change  is 
com])arativcly  an  easy  operation  previously 
to  the  bursting  of  the  membranes,  but  is 
rendered  one  of  the  most  diflicult  in  sur- 
gery, if  much  time  is  allowed  to  escajjc 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  liquor  amnii  — 
so  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  advocates 
of  such  a  doctrine  run  the  risk  of  lulling 
their  discii)les  into  a  ])erilous  and  fatal  se- 
curity. It  is  certainly  not  always  an  easy 
matter  to  distinguish  the  presenting  i)art 
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at  the  onset  of  labour,  by  the  first  finger 
of  the  right  hand — the  mode  of  examina- 
tion previously  recommended  —  because, 
occasionally,  it  lies  too  high  for  detection 
in  that  manner  :  but  it  is  seldom  that  some 
part  of  the  child's  body  cannot  be  felt,  if 
two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  be  introduced 
into  the  vagina;  since  they  will  almost  al- 
ways command  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  and  may  be  passed  up  to  the  very 
brim.  Whenever,  then,  any  doubt  arises 
as  to  the  position  of  the  foetus,  it  is  much 
better  to  have  recourse  to  this  second  ex- 
pedient than  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  so 
material  a  point.  For  my  own  part,  in 
practice  I  follow  up  this  rule  to  the  utter- 
most ;  and  never  rest  satisfied  until  I  have 
accomplished  my  object  by  one  of  these 
two  modes  of  examination. 

Discriminating  murks  of  a  head  presentation. 
— The  head  is  distinguishable  by  its  large 
volume,  its  roundness  and  firmness,  and 
by  its  constituent  bones  being  intersected 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  open 
lines  and  spaces :  for  it  is  seldom,  when 
the  OS  uteri  is  dilated  to  the  size  of  half  a 
crown  or  a  dollar,  that  we  cannot  detect 
some  portion  of  a  fontanelle,  or  one  of  the 
sutures.  There  is  little  chance  of  any 
other  presentation  being  mistaken  for  the 
head,  except  the  breech,  and  jjcrhaps  (as  I 
have  known  happen)  the  side.  The  breech 
is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  the 
cranium,  because  it  possesses  a  larger  cir- 
cumference than  any  other  part  of  the 
child's  body,  except  the  head ;  but  it  still 
differs  from  the  head  materially  in  its  gene- 
ral size,  and  more  particularly  in  feeling 
to  the  finger  softer — not  so  resistant,  but 
more  cusliiony  :  it  is  also  more  pointed,  and 
possesses  no  structure  resembling  a  suture 
or  fontanelle.  The  ])rincipal  di-criminat- 
ing  marks  of  the  breech,  however  —  of 
which  we  shall  sj)eak  more  at  length  liere- 
after — are  the  anus  and  genitals.  The  only 
point  of  structure  in  tlie  side  which  bears 
the  least  shadow  of  resemblance  to  the  head, 
consists  in  the  interosseous  spaces  between 
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the  ribs ;  one  of  which  might  possibly  be 
mistaken  for  a  cranial  suture.  If  it  were 
Tvorth  while  drawing  distinctive  marks  be- 
tween these  two  parts,  I  might  observe, 
tliat  at  the  commencement  of  labour  under 
a  side  presentation,  the  body  of  the  fcetus 
seldom  descends  upon  the  brim,  or  into 
the  pelvic  cavity,  so  readily  as  when  the 
bead  offers  itself;  the  shoulder  and  breech 
being  then  supported  by,  and  resting  upon, 
the  respective  ilia.  It  is,  therefore,  gene- 
rally .quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  finger, 
until  after  the  membranes  have  broken; 
and  this  of  its.df  would  be  a  suspicious 
circumstance.  Secondly,  the  space  be- 
tween the  ribs  is  wider  than  any  suture  of 
the  head— unless,  indeed,  the  foetus  be  hy- 
drocephalic ;  and,  thirdly,  we  may  usually 
detect  more  than  one  interosseous  vacancy. 
Now  as  there  arc  no  two  sutures  in  the  cra- 
nium that  run  in  parallel  lines,  if  we  can 
trace  more  than  oiie  such  space  by  the  fin- 
ger, we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  determine  that 
they  are  both  intercostal. 

Having  ascertained  by  the  marks  enume- 
rated that  the  head  presents,let  us  be  content- 
ed with  this  information ;  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  or  desirable,  at  present,  that  we 
should  perplex  ourselves  with  endeavour- 
ing to  make  out  the  nice  distinctions  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  head,  so 
as  to  saj-  exactly  whether  the  face  is  direct- 
ed to  one  side  or  the  other ;  or  whether 
the  vertex  presents,  or  any  other  point. 
It  is  suflicicut  that  we  have  assured  our- 
selves the  head  is  at  the  brim;  and  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  the  vertex  offers,  unless, 
indeed,  we  can  clearly  distinguish  the  ante- 
rior fontanelle.  In  that  case,  we  know  the 
brow  is  the  most  depending  part,  and  we 
may  think  it  right,  by  counter-pressure,  to 
attempt  an  alteration  in  the  position  of  the 
head,— in  the  manner  that  will  shortly  be 
more  particularly  described, — before  it  has 
engaged  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  And  this  re- 
commendation is  not  given  to  impress  you 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  enough  to  make  a 
careless  examination,  but  to  prevent  your 
doing  harm  by  your  attempts  to  distinguish 
such  a  difficult  matter — harm  by  irritating 
the  vagina  and  os  uteri — harm  especially 
by  prematurely  rupturing  the  membranes, 
wliich  it  is  highly  necessary  for  us  to  pre- 
serve whole:  for  in  irritable  habits  we 
shall  often  find  that  the  simple  introduc- 
tion of  the  finger  is  sufficient  to  cause  an 
accession  of  uterine  jDain ;  and  if — only  in- 
tent on  ascertaining  how  the  head  is  situated, 
without  reference  to  the  preservation  of  the 
bag — we  carry  our  finger  round,  within 
the  OS  uteri,  we  shall  most  likely  induce  ac- 
tion;  and  the  membranes  will  be  more  or  less 
suddenly  protruded  against  its  extremity. 
The  finger  then  passes  into  the  centre  of  the 
aqueous  cyst,  out  flows  the  liquor  amnii, 
and  irrepai'able  mischief  is  done.     Let  us 


then — if  we  have  clearly  distinguished  the 
head  over  the  os  uteri — presume  that  it  is 
placed  in  the  most  favourable  position  for 
its  descent  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
until  after  tlie  membranes  have  given  way : 
— we  may  then  proceed  to  examine  the  pre- 
senting part  more  accurately,  and,  provid- 
ed the  labour  does  not  progress  favourably 
and  satisfactorily,  it  behoves  us,  in  all 
cases,  to  be  most  particular  in  our  inqui- 
ries as  to  v>-hether  the  delay  be  owing  to 
the  malposition  of  the  head;  or  to  some 
other  of  the  many  and  various  causes  that 
may  retard  its  advance. 

Information  sought  of  the  ohstetrician  after 
the  first  examination. — After  the  first  exami- 
nation has  been  made,  the  patient  herself, 
and  her  friends,  are  always  anxious  to 
leani  from  the  medical  attendant  if  all  be 
natural  and  satisfactory,  and  how  long 
is  likely  to  elap>e  before  the  labour  will 
be  terminated.  With  regard  to  the  first 
fjuestion,  if  wc  have  gained  all  the  infor- 
mation which  I  require  we  should  do,  we 
may  give  a  decided  answer ;  but  the  second 
must  be  evaded.  If  we  find  the  vagina 
distensible,  the  os  uteri  dilated,  the 
head  presenting,  and  the  pains  suffi- 
ciently active;  we  may  reply,  with  a 
positive  assurance,  that  so  far  every  thing 
is  favourable;  that  no  case  can  afford  a 
more  auspicious  promise  than  the  one 
under  our  care ;  and  that,  therefore,  we 
are  warranted  in  anticipating  a  fortunate 
result:  to  the  second  question,  let  us  not 
attempt  to  reply.  Let  us  take  it  for 
granted,  after  such  a  positive  declaration 
of  good  tidings,  that  it  will  not  be  re- 
peated; and,  as  society  is  at  present  con- 
stituted, whoever  obtains  a  jilain,  straight- 
forward answer  to  one  out  of  two  ques- 
tions, ought  to  consider  himself  fairly 
dealt  with.  But  if  the  party  we  are  ad- 
dressing thinks  differently, — which  we  shall 
most  usually  find  the  case, — and  presses  the 
subject  again  on  our  attention,  Iqt  us  tell 
them  plainly,  they  ought  to  remain  content 
with  the  honest  declaration  we  have  given, 
tliat  the  case  is  progressing  as  favourably 
as  possible  ;  that  it  is  out  of  the  scope  of 
human  knowledge,  and  consecjuently  quite 
out  of  the  the  power  of  any  human  being, 
to  say  positively  when  the  labour  will  be 
terminated.  Any  opinion  we  might  form 
wouldbebut  aguess  at  the  best;  and  it  is  not 
fit  that  we  should  trust  an  answer,  which 
may  involve  such  serious  disappointment,to 
conjecture.  If  we  were  to  make  a  promise, 
that  the  labour  would  be  brought  to  a  ter- 
mination either  at  noon  or  midnight,  or 
any  other  specified  moment,  we  may  be 
disappointed  in  two  ways.  It  is  very  un- 
likely that  it  should  end  just  at  the  period 
of  time  we  have  mentioned ;  it  might  be 
earlier,  and  then  an  inference  might  be 
drawn,  that  wc  knew  nothing  about  the 
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case :  but  it  is  also  probable,  that  the  time 
fixed  upon  will  pass  by, withoutour  promise 
being  fulfilled ;  it  will  then  act  most  in- 
juriously on  the  patient's  mind  :  she  loses 
confidence, — that  loss  of  confidence  is  at- 
tended with  dejection, — the  nervous  system 
is  depressed, — and  the  process  of  labour  is 
more  or  less  interfered  with.  By  making 
promises  of  this  kind,  then,  we  may  he  the 
means  of  producing  a  lingering,  painful, 
dangerous,  an  instrumental,  and  perhaps  a 
fatal  case.  I'pon  such  trifles,  sometimes, 
does  the  welfare  of  our  patient  depend ! 

Frequent  eianii nations  mu^t  not  be  made. — 
Frequent  examinations  should  not  be  made 
during  the  first  stage  of  labour.  We  can 
do  no  good  by  such  a  practice,  after  we 
have  once  gained  the  information  we  re- 
quire: we  cannot  assist  the  patient;  we 
cannot  facilitate  the  birth  of  the  child;  we 
cannot  dilate  the  parts ;  but  we  may  do  a 
great  deal  of  injury;  for  we  denude  the 
vagina  of  that  soft  relaxing  mucus  which 
is  designed  by  nature  to  protect  it,  and  we 
run  the  risk  of  destroying  the  integrity  of 
the  membranous  cyst :  we  may,  therefore, 
predispose  tlie  parts  to  inflammation,  and 
retard  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  itself. 
As,  however,  it  is  a  common  idea  among 
women,  that,  under  each  examination, 
material  assistance  is  rendered,  we  shall 
frequently  be  urged,  during  the  first  stage, 
— especially  if  the  labour  be  rather  slower 
than  usual, — to  remain  in  close  attendance 
on  the  patient's  person.  Should  this  be 
the  case,  the  finger  may  be  introduced 
from  time  to  time,  with  the  greatest  care 
and  gentleness;  more  to  pacifj'  the  pa- 
tient's mind,  and  assure  her  she  is  not 
neglected,  than  with  any  other  view  be- 
yond that  of  merely  watching  the  progress 
of  dilatation.  The  more  rigid  the  parts 
are,  the  more  do  they  require  the  softening 
influence  of  the  natural  secretion,  and  the 
more  careful  must  we  be  to  preserve  it. 

Impropriety  of  remaining  in  the  patient's 
room,  or  returning  home.  —  A  question  natu- 
rally arises,  whether  we  shall  remain  in  the 
patient's  bed-room,  or  may  with  safety 
return  home.  It  is  not  right  that  we 
should  stay  in  the  same  chamber  with  the 
patient,  during  the  first  stage;  because,  as 
I  before  mentioned,  there  is  a  frequent  in- 
clination to  pass  urine  and  fa?ccs  ;  and  she 
will  becomj)elIed  to  restrain  that  desire,  as 
she  will  probably  not  like  to  be  constantly 
requesting  her  medical  attendant  to  retire. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  remain  with 
her ;  all  tliat  is  required  being,  tliat  we 
should  overlook  the  process,  and  be  at 
hand  to  act  on  any  emergency  occurring. 
Let  us  retire,  then,  from  the  room,  and 
direct  the  nurse  to  inform  w^,  if  tlic  pains 
become  stronger,  and  particularly  if  the 
membranes  rupture.  In  about  an  hour — 
should  we  receive  no  summons  in  the  mean- 


time—we mar  see  her  again,  and  may  then, 
if  we  think  it  right,  make  another  examina- 
tion, to  ascertain  that  the  labour  is  proceed- 
ing satisfactorily.  But,  if  it  is  not  neces- 
sarj-  for  us  to  remain  in  the  chamber,  or  by 
the  bed-side,  is  it  desirable  for  us  to  return 
home  ?  In  this  question,  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  medical  attendant 
are  much  interested  ;  and  its  answer  must 
depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  circum- 
stances ; — such  as,  whether  it  is  a  first  or 
subsequent  labour;  whether  the  previous 
labours  have  been  quick  or  lingering;  how 
far  the  os  uteri  is  dilated  or  dilatable,  and 
particularly  the  distance  of  her  residence. 
If  itshould  not  be  aboveafew  niinutes'walk 
from  one  house  to  the  other,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  we  should  remain  at  the  com- 
mencement of  labour;  but  if  the  distance 
be  great, — especially  if  the  patient  have 
had  children  before,  and  her  labours  have 
been  quick, — even  should  the  os  uteri  not 
be  dilated  more  than  to  admit  the  point  of 
one  finger;  provided  the  pains  are  following 
each  other  rapidly,  it  is  better  not  to  leave 
the  house.  As  a  general  principle,  I  would 
say,  that  in  all  cases,  as  soon  as  the  os 
uteri  has  acquired  the  diameter  of  half- 
a-crown,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the 
points  of  four  fingers  just  within  its  disc, 
it  is  scarcely  safe  to  be  absent  from  the 
house  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  twenty  minutes  at  a  time ;  because,  al- 
though it  may  have  taken  five  or  six  hours 
to  dilate  from  a  close  state  to  the  diameter 
of  half-a-crown,  the  subsequent  process  of 
dilatation  may  go  on  so  rapidly,  that  a  few 
more  pains  may  acoomplishit,  and  the  child 
may  be  expelled  before  v.e  can  arrive. 

Some  practitioners,  (of  whom  Dr.  Ha- 
milton, of  Edinburgh,  is  one,)  recommend, 
that,  although  our  presence  is  not  required 
in  the  lying-in  chamber,  still  we  should 
not  occupy  ourselves  in  any  employment 
or  amusement,  while  we  remain  in  attend- 
ance. They  argue,  that,  inasmuch  as  we 
receive  a  consideration  for  our  time  and 
service,  our  whole  mind  should  be  entirely 
devoted  to  the  patient's  state,  and  in  sug- 
gestions for  her  comfort.  \Vith  this  senti- 
ment r  entirely  disagree.  I  grant  that  we 
ought  to  afl"ord  every  neccssarj'  and  proper 
attention,  whether  the  patient  remunerates 
us  or  not;  but,  in  common  cases,  suth  an 
entire  devotion  of  our  mental  faculties  is 
not  required;  and  we  may  produce  a  hurt- 
ful impression  by  our  apparent  anxiety- 
It  is  natural  for  a  man,  who  is  not  of  an 
indolent  disposition,  but  wliose  mind  is 
usually  directed  to  some  object,  to  bi'come 
fidgettu,  if  iiis  attention  be  not  occupied  by 
any  pursuit;  he  will,  perhaps,  be  pacing 
the  drawing-room,  wliere  the  liusband  is 
sitting;  he  will  be  looking  first  out  of  one 
window,  and  then  out  of  another;  first 
sitting  on  one  chair,  and  then  another  j 
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first  putting  his  hand  into  one  pocket,  and 
then  into  another ;  and  he  is,  by  this  mere 
absence  of  manner,  giving  the  husband 
an  idea  that  he  is  more  than  ordinarily 
anxious  on  account  of  his  lady.  Such  an 
.  impression  will  find  its  way  through  the 
crevice  of  the  door  to  the  lying-in  cham- 
ber ;  it  will  reach  the  patient  herself,  and 
is  likely  to  produce  all  the  disadvantages 
which  result  from  depressed  spirits.  Let 
him  occupy  himself,  then,  in  some  way 
that  best  suits  his  taste,  either  writing  or 
reading ;  and  there  are  few  books  he  may 
chance  to  take  up  but  will  afford  him 
amusement  or  instruction. 

J\'o(  iiecessary  thut  the  patient  should  continue 
in  one  posture. — With  regard  to  the  general 
managementof  thepatient,itis  byno  means 
requisite  that  she  should  continue  in  one 
posture  during  the  first  stage ;  she  may  re- 
lieve herself  by  changing  her  position  on 
the  bed,  by  sitting  up,  or  walking  about 
the  room ;  for  she  will  soon  be  able  neither 
to  sit,  stand,  nor  walk,  but  will  be  com- 
pelled to  take  a  definite  position  on  the 
bed,  from  which  she  is  not  to  move  till 
after  the  termination  of  the  labour. 

Aourishment  to  be  taken  by  the  patient. — She 
may  be  allowed  any  bland,  fluid  nourish- 
ment, that  she  fancies ;  but  it  is  very  little 
she  requires.  We  sometimes  hear  it  said 
— especially  in  that  rank  of  society  which 
may  be  considered  the  third  and  fourth 
grades  —  "she  must  be  very  faint,  poor 
creature ;  here  is  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  she  has  taken  no  breakfast ;"  or,  per- 
haps, "  her  breakfast  was  brought  up 
again ;  I  dare  say  you  will  let  her  eat  a 
mutton  chop,  Doctor.'"  Certainly  not; 
digestion  does  not  go  on  under  the  pro- 
cess of  labour  with  sufficient  energy,  to  as- 
similate solid  animal  food.  A  little  beef- 
tea  may  be  taken  ;  but  farinaceous  prepa- 
rations, or  tea,  or  coffee,  are  much  better ; 
and  we  shall  generally  find  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  digestive  process  is  almost  suspend- 
ed, or  at  any  rate  rendered  very  torpid, 
under  labour,  so  there  is  very  little  desire 
for  nourishment ;  and  what  is  swallowed 
beyond  the  simplest  fluid.s.  is  more  in  com- 
pliance with  the  entreaties  of  her  officious 
friends,  than  from  any  appetite  or  inclina- 
tion of  her  own. 

DUTIES  DURING  THE  SECOND  STAGE. 

The  second  stage  of  labour  having  com- 
menced, we  are  summoned  to  the  patient's 
bed-room,  and  told  that  the  membranes 
are  ruptured.  She  is  very  likely  found  re- 
clining on  the  bed,  and  probably  the  pains 
are  more  urgent  than  they  were  before,  or 
l)erhaps  they  are  somewhat  suspended.  We 
now  require  to  make  another  examination, 
because  it  is  possible  that  the  head  may 
have  entered  the  cavity,  and  may  be  soon 
expelled.  Finding  the  head  low  in  the  pel- 


vis— finding  the  os  uteri  almost  entirely 
dilated,  the  membranes  broken,  and  the 
pains  strong,  and  coming  on  frequently,  it 
is  right  not  to  leave  the  patient's  room ; 
but  unless  the  perineum  be  somewhat  on 
the  stretch,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  yet  to 
take  our  post  exactly  by  the  bed-side. 

When,  however,  the  head  has  come  to 
press  upon  the  external  parts,— particu- 
larly when  it  has  made  its  turn,  and  is  be- 
ginning to  extend  the  structures  at  the  out- 
let of  the  pelvis,  it  becomes  then  our  duty 
to  take  our  seat  by  the  bed-side,  and  never 
to  move  from  our  position  till  the  child  has 
passed.  This  we  do  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  perineum,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent laceration. 

Mode  of  supporting  the  perineum.  —  The 
mode  we  take  for  affording  the  necessary 
protection  is  the  following.  We  sit  rather 
behind  the  patient  than  before  her,  and 
apply  the  palm  of  the  left  hand — guarded 
for  the  sake  of  delicacy,  cleanliness,  and 
convenience,  with  a  soft  napkin — steadily 
and  firmly  against  the  perineal  tumor. 

The  kind  of  support  we  use,  is  not  a 
forcible  pressure;  it  is  not  a  strenuous 
exertion  that  we  make,  but  a  passive  sup- 
port, that  we  afford.  Placing  our  elbow 
on  the  bedstead,  we  render  it  a  fixed  point, 
and  rather  allow  the  head,  covered  by  the 
thinned  structures,  to  be  protruded  against 
our  hand,  than  forcibly  press  our  hand  up 
against  the  head.  This  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  obstetrical  attendant  is  sometimes  ex- 
ceedingly irksome  and  fatiguing.  Occa- 
sionally it  will  be  found  necessary  for  us  to 
remain  three  or  four  hours  by  the  side  of  the 
patient,  without  moving  from  our  seat.  I 
have  sometimes  thoughtitnot  safe  to  remove 
my  hand  for  more  than  a  minute  or  two 
together,  during  the  whole  of  that  time; 
and  I  recollect  hearing  Dr.  Hamilton  say, 
that  he  was  on  one  occasion  thirteen  hours 
by  his  patient's  bed-side,  protecting  the 
endangered  structures.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  under  such  an  irksome 
posture,  the  hand  should  become  numbed, 
and  the  whole  person  cramped;  but  we 
must  put  our  personal  inconvenience  quite 
out  of  the  account,  when  weighed  against 
our  patient's  safety;  and  we  must  recol- 
lect, that  the  more  rigid  the  parts  are,  the 
longer  time  they  take  in  dilating,  the  more 
our  assistance  is  necessary.  We  must  not 
permit  any  length  of  time  that  we  may 
have  been  so  fatiguingly  occupied,  to  rise 
as  an  excuse  for  our  relaxing  in  this  duty, 
but  always  bear  in  mind,  that  if  the  ute- 
nis  act  strongly,  and  the  head  be  protruded 
suddenly,  while  the  parts  have  not  the  ad 
vantage  of  the  support  we  can  afford,  there 
is  great  danger  that  such  a  degree  of  lace- 
ration will  occur,  as  perhaps  to  render  the 
patient  miserable  for  the  rest  of  her  exis 
teuce. 
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Some  practitioners  recommend  that  we 
should  use  the  bare  hand,  because,  they 
sav,  we  can  then  most  perfectly  ascertain 
wliere  the  perineum  is  thinnest,  where  it 
is  most  likely  to  give  way,  and  conse- 
quently where  it  requires  our  chief  atten- 
tion. We  can  ascertain  this  point  through 
the  fold  of  a  napkin  quite  as  well  as  with 
the  naked  palm;  it  is  most  likely  to  give 
way  at  the  fourchette  first,  if  inclined  to 
lacerate  at  all  j  but  should  any  other  part 
be  the  thinnest,  and  most  in  danger,  we, 
nevertheless,  can  easily  detect  it. 

Others,  again,  recommend  that,  sitting 
directly  behind  the  patient,  we  should 
support  the  perineum  with  the  palm 
of  the  right  hand,  while  with  the  fin- 
gers of  the  same  hand  we  make  our  ob- 
servations on  the  descent  of  the  head, 
which  gives  us  the  advantage  of  leaving 
the  left  iiand  and  arm  perfectly  unemploy- 
ed. This  posture  is  very  inconvenient,  be- 
cause we  cannot  well  sit  sufficiently  be- 
hind the  i)atient  to  use  the  hand  with 
freedom  and  advantage ;  nor  can  we,  in 
that  manner,  so  readily aiscertain  the  pro- 
gress which  the  head  is  making. 

Some,  moreover,  think  it  best  that  we 
should  give  no  support  to  the  maternal 
structures  at  all,  but  make  steady  pressure 
against  the  child's  head  each  lime  it  is 
propelled  forwards,  so  as  to  retard  its  exit 
until  the  external  parts  are  sufficiently 
dilatable  to  permit  its  passage  without  in- 
jury. And  otliers  still — more  speculative 
than  practical  men  — deny  that  any  attention 
is  necessary ;  they  even  declare  it  to  be  inju- 
rious. We  often  hear  it  objected,  that  la- 
ceration of  the  perineum  takes  place  under 
the  assistance  of  a  medical  man  more  fre- 
quently than  it  does  when  patients  are  de- 
livered without  thatassistance.  I  am  willing 
to  confess,  that  with  the  advantage  of  the 
most  judicious  management,  and  the  great 
est  care,  such  a  laceration  will  occasion- 
ally occur ;  but  that  the  event  is  rare,  I  am, 
from  my  own  observations,  quite  persuad- 
ed. Under  instrumental  delivery  it  is,  per- 
haps, not  so  uncommon  ;  but  under  natu- 
ral labour  it  is  certainly  very  seldom  met 
with.  If,  however,  the  fact  be  as  stated, 
we  may  account  for  it  in  two  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  when  a  child  is  expelled 
very  rapidly,  before  medical  assistance  can 
be  procured,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
.soft  structures  must  have  been  very  lax, 
else  they  wcuild  have  resisted  the  sudden 
jiassi'.ge  of  the  fietus,  and  the  labour  would 
have  been  more  tardy ;  and  the  more  lax 
the  parts  are,  the  more  easily  are  they  dis- 
tended, and  the  less  danger  is  there 
of  their  being  torn.  Again,  women, 
when  the  child  is  likely  to  be  born  in  the 
absence  of  the  medical  i)ractitioner,  refrain 
from  making  any  voluntary  cflorts;  and 
consequently  the  parts  arc  more  perfectly 


prepared  for  the  child's  exit,  and  la- 
ceration is  less  likely  to  occur.  The 
knowledge  of  this  fact  would  teach  us 
to  caution  our  patient  in  the  strongest 
manner  against  using  her  own  voluntary  ef- 
forts, if  there  be  the  slightest  rigidity:  she 
cannot  altogether  prevent  holding  in  her 
breath,  and  making  some  forcible  exer- 
tions ;  but  she  should  be  directed  and  im- 
plored not  to  call  the  abdominal  muscles 
and  diaphragm  into  stronger  action  than 
she  can  possibly  avoid.  Among  the  at- 
tendants in  the"  lying-in  room,  it  is  too 
much  the  custom  to  urge  the  woman,  im- 
mediately that  the  pains  of  labour  come 
on,  to  make  use  of  all  her  voluntary  powers, 
with  the  expectation  that  such  efforts  will 
produce  a  more  speedy  termination  to  the 
labour.  The  practice  is  most  injurious, 
and  should  be  reprobated  in  the  strongest 
manner.  In  the  first  stage  of  labour,  be- 
fore the  OS  uteri  is  dilated,  this  straining 
can  be  of  no  avail ;  it  cannot  further  in  the 
least  the  progress  of  dilatation,  and  tends 
only  to  wearthe  strength  out  prematurely. 
Wlien  the  os  uteri  is  entirely  opened,  in- 
deed, and  the  expulsive  pains  are  urgent, 
the  auxiliary  muscles  much  assist  the 
birth ;  but  even  then  it  is  desirable  that 
she  should  not  use  great  voluntary  effort, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  just  given  you. 

By  some,  again,  we  are  directed,  as  soon 
as  the  anterior  fontanelle  appears  at  the 
edge  of  the  fourchette,  to  slip  the  peri- 
neum back  over  the  face,  by  the  extremi- 
ties of  two  or  three  fingers  pressed  against 
it;  that  the  tension  of  the  parts  may  be 
more  speedily  relieved.  I  cannot  conceive 
any  practice  more  likely  to  occasion  the 
very  accident  which  it  should  be  our  stu- 
dious anxiety  to  prevent. 

Most  women  remain  tolerably  quiet,  in 
one  position,  during  the  second  stage  of  la- 
bour ;  but  some  are  exceedingly  irritable, 
tossing  about  in  all  directions,  will  not  be 
advised,  and  can  scarcely  be  restrained. 
It  is  our  duty  by  all  the  means  in  our 
power,  both  ol' persuasion  and  gentle  force, 
to  prevent  such  a  patient  injuring  herself 
by  suddenly  starting  away  from  our  as- 
sistance: for  many  cases  have  happened 
where  a  rupture  of  the  perineum,  under 
such  circumstances,  has  occurred,  to  a 
frightful  extent ;  and  wc  may  generally 
succeed  by  a  little  management.  I  have 
already  mentioned,  that  the  thighs  must 
be  drawn  up  towards  the  abdomen,  and 
the  legs  bent  a  little  back  upon  the  thighs, 
the  wliole  person  lying  on  the  leftside; 
and  the  patient  is  usually  placed  so  that 
her  feet  may  rest  against  the  bed-post;  and 
in  tiiis  way  they  become  a  fixed  point,  and 
keep  the  "pelvis  steady.  ^Ve  render  the 
shoulders,  also,  anotiier  fixed  point,  .so  as 
to  steady  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  by 
tying  along  napkin, or,  what  is  preferable, 
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a  round  towel,  to  the  same  bed-post, 
and  desiring  her  to  hold  it  in  her  hand. 
We  tell  her,  when  a  pain  comes  on,  to 
press  with  her  feet  against  the  bed -post, 
and  pull  gently  at  the  towel,  cautioning 
her  against  straining  violently.  The  con- 
sequence is,  she  so  fixes  her  person,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  her  to  jump  away 
suddenly,  or  recede  to  any  distance  from 
us.  Independently  of  this  little  manoeu- 
Tring — when  the  head  is  in  any  de- 
gree extending  the  vulva  —  the  nurse 
must  be  required  to  raise  the  right 
knee  to  some  distance  from  the  other, 
by  which  means  the  thighs  are  sepa- 
rated, and  an  increased  facility  given  to  the 
exit  of  the  head  through  the  external  parts, 
as  well  as  some  control  exercised  over  the 
patient's  movements.  It  is  very  possible 
that  the  nurse  (cunning  enough  to  know 
the  length  of  time  she  may  perhaps  be  re- 
quired to  remain  at  her  post),  may  wish  to 
substitute  a  pillow  for  her  own  services, 
and  persuade  you  it  will  do  equally  as 
well.  For  four  reasons  the  pillow  must  be 
objected  to:  it  increases  the  heat  of  the 
patient's  person, already,  perhaps, profusely 
perspiring ;  it  docs  not  aflord  a  support  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  legs  from  being 
squeezed  together;  in  the  acme  of  pain  it 
will  often  slip  away  from  between  the 
knees,  and  we  lose  its  advantage  just  when 
we  require  it  the  most ;  and,  lastly,  it  can 
be  of  no  service  in  restraining  the  woman  in 
one  posture.  By  such  management, then, — 
which  is  useful  more  or  less  on  all  occa- 
sions,— we  prevent  an  irritable  patient 
jumping  away  from  our  support,  and  often 
preserve  her  from  injury. 

Dr.  Denman  tells  us,  that  the  greatest 
degree  of  laceration  which  ever  occurred 
to  him  was  occasioned  by  the  patient  sud- 
denly withdrawing  herself  out  of  his  reach, 
and  beyond  the  possibility  of  his  giving 
any  support  to  the  part,  at  the  instant  the 
head  was  passing  over  the  perineum. 

This  justly  celebrated  iihysiciaii,  and 
highly  benevolent  man,  has  also  noticed  it 
as  very  remarkable,  that  none  of  the  an- 
cient writers  advise  any  method  by  which 
this  accident  may  be  prevented,  or  any 
means  to  be  used  for  its  relief,  excepting 
such  as  were  generally  recommended  for 
inflamed,  ulcerated,  or  fistulous  parts.  He 
statc«,  indeed,  that  it  is  mentioned  by  Eros, 
who  lived  in  the  thirteentli  century ;  and  an 
awkward  method  of  preventing  it  recom- 
mended. He  draws  the  inference,  that 
this  silence  must  either  have  arisen  from 
its  being  rarely  met  with,  or  from  its  being 
thought  of  little  consequence  when  it  did 
happen;  and  he  seems  to  incline  to  the 
latter  opinion,  on  the  grounds,  that  the 
older  writers  on  midwifery  lived  in  coun- 
tries where  polygamy  was  permitted,  and 
where  the  death  or  infirmity  of  one  wife 


was  of  little  importance  to  him  who  had 
many.  But  since  the  wide  diffusion  of  the 
benign  spirit  of  Christianity,  one  wife  only 
being  allowed  to  one  man,  any  disease  or 
infirmity  which  might  render  her  person 
less  agreeable  to  him,  must  become  of  in- 
finite consequence  to  their  mutual  happi- 
ness; and  that  therefore  the  attention  of 
scientific  men  was  directed  to  the  subject. 

This  explanation  is  exceedingly  inge- 
nious, and  may  be  in  a  great  part  true; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  women 
themselves  were  less  predisposed  to  this 
accident,  jiartly  from  natural  constitution, 
partly  from  the  relaxing  influence  of  the 
warm  climate  in  which  they  resided,  and 
partly  —  and  perhaps  principally  —  from 
their  beginning  to  bear  children  earlier  in 
life  than  is  usual  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  present  day  :  and  it  cannot 
be  disputed  that  our  late  marriages  are  so 
far  a  departure  from  the  intentions  and 
ordinances  of  nature. 

The  extent  of  this  accident  varies  much 
in  degree,  from  a  simple  laceration  of  one  or 
two  fibres  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  peri- 
neum to  a  rupture  of  the  whole  organ,  the 
destruction  of  the  sphincter  ani,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  two  canals,  the  vagina 
and  rectum,  into  one  common  cavity.  The 
rent  generally  commences  at  thefourchette: 
at  other  times  it  will  begin  in  some  por- 
tion of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  vagina, 
and  extend  anteriorly  to  the  edge  of  the 
perineum,  when  it  will  be  again  continued 
back  to  the  point  ciuTesponding  with  the 
origin  of  the  laceration  within,  or  will 
even  pass  beyond  it ;  and  more  rarely  the 
head  is  protruded  through  the  substance  of 
the  perineum  itself,  forming  a  fresh  aper- 
ture, by  which  it  escapes,  leaving  the  four- 
chette  entire.  Of  this  latter  variety  I  have 
only  seen  one  instance;  and  on  that  case 
my  opinion  was  requested  in  consultation, 
a  few  days  after  the  labour.  It  was  evi- 
dent there,  that  the  child  had  not  passed 
through  the  vulva,  but  through  an  adventi- 
tious opening,  and  the  attendant  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  that  circumstance  at  the  time. 

Professor  Burns  asserts,  that  "  in  every 
case  the  fourchette  and  a  small  part  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  vagina  are  lace- 
rated, though  the  integuments  of  the  peri- 
neum remain  sound."  To  this  opinion  I 
can  by  no  means  subscribe.  I  know  that 
a  deceptive  appearance  of  lacerated  sur- 
face often  presents  itself,  in  consequence  of 
a  small  fold  of  the  relaxed  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  vagina  falling  down  over  the 
edge  of  the  perineum  after  delivery ;  which 
I  have  also  seen  mistaken  for  a  slight  rent, 
from  its  florid,  vermilion  hue;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  this  cause  of  deception 
may  frequently  occur.  At  the  same  time 
I  have  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  a 
trivial    laceration  takes  place,  which  is 
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never  either  known  to  the  patient,  or  sus- 
pected by  her  attendant. 

Prolrudon  of  I  he  head. — Varying  mucli  in 
time,  varying  much  in  the  intensity  of 
agony  which  is  sufl'ered,  and  in  the  number 
of  pains  that  occur,  the  head  is  at  hist  pro- 
truded, in  the  manner  before  noticed.  It 
is  most  likely  the  child  may  attempt  to 
gasp  the  moment  the  head  is  expelled ; 
and  on  this  account  it  is  right  to  wipe 
its  face  immediately  with  a  clean  nap- 
kin (of  which  necessary  articles  we  always 
rc(iuire  to  have  a  store  close  at  hand,  upon 
the  bed),  lest  in  the  first  inspiration  some 
of  tlie  mucus  which  may  hang  about  its 
lips,  or  other  moisture,  should  be  inhaled. 

Coiling  of  the  J'uim  around  the  neck. — I  have 
already  mentioned,  that  some  little  time 
usually  elapses  between  the  expulsion  of 
the  licad  and  the  pain  that  is  to  expel  the 
shoulders;  and  this  interval  may  be  use- 
fully employed,  after  the  face  is  cleaned,  in 
making  an  examination  of  the  neck,  to  as- 
certain whether  a  fold  of  funis  may  not 
I)ossibly  be  surrounding  it.  It  frequently 
happens  that  there  is  one;  sometimes  there 
are  two,  and  occasionally  three  or  four 
folds  of  the  navel-string  coiled  around  the 
neck ;  and  if  it  were  not  liberated,  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  jjain  which  expels 
the  shoulders  might  cause  the  placenta  to 
be  dragged  away  from  its  attachment,  to 
the  great  peril  of  the  mother,  from  haemor- 
rhage, or  perhaps  from  inversion  of  the 
uterus.  But  the  chief  danger  is  to  the  in- 
fant. If  on  its  expulsion  the  cord  be 
drawn  tightly  around  its  neck,  the  circula- 
tion through  the  funis  will  be  arrested  by 
the  compression  of  the  vessels,  and  the 
same  compression  may  also  close  the  tra- 
chea to  such  an  extent,  as  to  prevent  tlie 
reception  of  air  into  the  lungs.  'I'hus  the 
double  source  of  life  being  cut  ott"  at  the 
same  time,  strangulation  must  be  a  neces- 
sary consequence.  I  was  once  witness  to 
tiie  death  of  an  infant  under  such  circum- 
stances. When  I  arrived  at  the  jjatient's 
liousc,  I  foxuid  the  child  lying  dead  near 
the  external  ])arts  of  the  mother.  The 
funis  umbilicalis  was  twice  coiled  round 
the  neck,  and  the  child  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  advantage  of  the  j)laccntal 
circulation,  and  of  the  power  of  l)reath- 
iug  at  the  same  time,  and  l)y  the 
same  means.  There  was  a  deep  livid 
ring  encircling  the  throat,  produced  by 
the  pressure  the  funis  had  caused ;  and 
it  was  evident  from  this  mark  that  tlie 
infant  was  alive  at  the  moment  of  its 
birtii.  It  is  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive case,  not  only  obstctrically  and 
physiologically,  but  ])articularly  with  re- 
spect to  forensic  medicine.  If  this  birth 
Iiad  taken  place  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances, the  mother  not  being  a  married 
woman,  it  is  very  possible  that  a  charge  of 


murder  might  have  been  founded  on  the 
appearance  of  tlie  mark  round  the  neck ;  as 
it  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
eflects  of  a  cord,  ajvplied  with  the  intention 
of  destroying  life. 

The  best  way  to  free  the  funis  from  this 
awkward  situation  is  by  drawing  down  the 
loop,  and  passing  it  over  the  child's  head, 
by  wliich  means  we  liberate  it  entirely, 
and  it  is  no  longer  an  impediment  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  shoulders.  But  it  occa- 
sionally happens, — especially  if  the  funis 
be  more  than  once  coiled  round  the  neck, — 
that  it  is  not  sufficiently  long  to  allow  its  be- 
ing pulled  over  the  head  :  we  may  thenkeep 
the  loop  disteiided  with  our  fingers,  until 
the  shoulders  arc  expelled,  and  they  must 
be  allowed  to  slip  through  it.  This  is  al- 
most as  easily  carried  into  elfect,  in  all 
ca"^es,  as  drawing  the  funis  over  the  head; 
but  of  the  two  methods  I  prefer  the  first. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  shall  not 
frequently  fin>l  the  funis  twisted  round  the 
neck  of  the  child  in  the  uterus;  but  that  it 
is  produced  by  the  cord  gravitating  to  the 
neck  of  the  womb  in  a  coil,  and  by  the 
head  of  the  child  slipping  through  it  as  it 
is  expelled  ;  because  in  all  the  dissections 
that  I  have  made,  I  have  never  found  the 
funis  encircling  the  child's  neck  in  the  way 
it  is  so  frequently  met  with  under  labour. 

Directly  the  head  is  born,  it  is  usual 
with  some  one  of  the  attendants  to  oH'erto 
the  medical  practitioner  a  close  flannel  cap 
for  the  infant,  which  he  is  expected  to  ap- 
ply as  soon  as  a  convenient  opportunity 
occurs ;  and  this  is  done  under  the  idea 
that,  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  head  is 
most  susceptible  of  the  action  of  cold.  As 
far  as  1  know  there  is  no  good  ground  for 
this  assumption ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  cus- 
tom is  dictated  by  a  very  universal  preju- 
dice, it  is  as  well  to  give  way  to  it,  unless 
other  more  important  duties  require  im- 
mediate attention  :  for  should  this  very 
necessary  precaution,  as  it  is  supposed,  be 
omitted,  and  the  proflerred  means  of  pro- 
tection be  rejected  with  indifi'crence  or 
scorn,  it  is  more  than  jn'obable  that  any 
little  ailments  the  child  may  be  subject  to 
during  the  iirst  few  weeks  of  its  extra-ute- 
rine existence,  will  be  attributed  to  the 
neglect  shewn  in  this  particular. 

Snppoit  of  the  perineum  during  the  expuhion 
of  the  hodij. — Although  the  shoulders  of  the 
cliild  take  up  less  room  than  the  head,  and 
altliough  the  parts,  having  been  previously 
distended  by  the  passage  of  the  larger  sub- 
stance, generally  easily  admit  the  shoulders 
— provided  the  cliild  be  of  normal  sjmpe — 
still  it  is  desirable  that  some  support 
should  also  be  aflorded  to  the  jjcrineum 
while  the  body  is  passing,  even  after  the 
head  has  made  its  exit.  Having  wij)ed 
the  face,  then,  invested  the  skull  with  the 
cap,  and  made  an  examination  to  ascer- 
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tain  that  the  funis  is  not  twisted  around 
the  neck,  vre  may  again  place  the  left  hand 
on  the  perineum,  while  we  direct  the  foe- 
tal body  rather  forwards,— in  correspon- 
dence with  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  outlet, — 
and  receive  it  with  the  right. 

Rapid  extraction  of  the  child,  after  the  eiit 
of  the  head,  improper. — I  must  here  caution 
you  strongly  against  extracting  the  child 
rapidly  after  the  head  is  born.  It  used  to 
be  the  practice,  and  is  still  continued  by 
some  obstetricians,  to  surround  the  neck 
with  the  thumbs  and  fingers  of  both  hands, 
and  forcibly  extract  the  body  the  moment 
the  head  is  in  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of 
liberating  the  woman  from  pain,  and  ter- 
minating the  delivery  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble. Such  practice  is  attended  with  double 
danger :  great  chance  of  injury  to  the 
child,  by  the  tension  of  the  neck  ;  and  no 
small  probability  of  hazard  to  the  mother, 
by  the  uterus  being  prematurely  emptied. 
It  is  thus  left  in  a  flaccid  state ;  the  sti- 
mulus which  previously  disposed  it  to 
contract  is  suddenly  taken  away;  that  dis- 
position ceases,  or  is  suspended ;  ha?mor- 
rhage  is  induced;  a  necessity'  probably 
arises  for  the  artificial  removal  of  the  pla- 
centa; and  incalculable  mischief  is  the 
consequence.  Those  persons  who  com- 
mend such  meddling  interference,  and  who 
estimate  the  skill  of  the  obstetrical  atten- 
dant by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  can 
extract  the  body  after  the  head  is  born, 
base  their  opinion  on  most  dangerous 
grounds. 

When  the  shoulders  have  passed,  the 
parts  require  no  further  protection  ;  the 
breech  and  legs  are  usually  soon  expelled, 
with  slight  suffering  and  little  hazard  to 
the  maternal  structures. 

The  child,  then,  being  entirely  in  the 
world,  it  must  be  slowly  removed  a  little 
distance  from  the  mother's  body,  not  more 
than  to  the  extent  of  four  or  live  inches, 
and  withdrawn  from  beneath  the  bed- 
clothes, the  woman's  person  being  still  left 
perfectly  covered  and  concealed.  I  have 
already  shewn  you  that  the  funis  umbili- 
calis  varies  exceedingly  in  length,  and  that 
sometimes  its  measure  has  been  known  not 
to  exceed  half  a  foot.  Now,  should  the 
cord  be  unusually  short,  and  should  we 
hastily  draw  away  the  infant  to  some  ex- 
tent, we  shall  "  make  a  pluck"  at  the  pla- 
centa; and  we  run  the  risk  of  tearing  it 
away  from  its  attachment,  or,  perhaps,  of 
even  inverting  the  uterus.  If  we  find  the 
cord  sufficiently  long  to  permit  the  further 
removal  of  the  child's  body,  we  may  place 
it  more  completely  under  our  command, 
before  we  proceed  to  secure  the  vessels  and 
separate  it;  the  mode  of  doing  which  I 
shall  describe  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next  lecture. 
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ON     MEDICAL    REFORM. 

By  Dr.  Barlow,  of  Bath. 

[Concluded  from  p.  905.] 

3.  Adaptation  of  the  Remedial 
Arrangement. 
We  now  approach  the  point  which 
can  alone  give  any  interest  to  the  fore- 
g-oing  discussion,  namely,  the  practical 
measures  which  the  present  exigency 
requires,  and  b}'  which  real  amendment 
of  the  profession  can  be  effected ;  and  it  is 
presumed  that  we  enter  on  its  considera- 
tion w  ith  clearer  view  s,  from  the  several 
expositions  given  in  the  foi-egoing  pages. 

The  question  to  be  solved  is,  how  can 
a  just  and  suitable  organization  of  the 
profession  be  adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  its  institutions,  so  as  to  introduce 
effectually  all  necessary  reforms,  with- 
out injury  to  the  good  which  these  in- 
stitutions, with  all  their  imperfections, 
unquestionably  comprise  ?  It  may  suit 
declaimers  to  deny  that  any  good  at- 
taches to  them,  but  the  well-judging 
part  of  the  profession  will  pause  ere 
it  accept  such  assertion  for  proofs,  and 
w  ill  look  more  deeply  ere  it  sacrifice,  at 
the  shrine  of  reckless  presumption,  those 
demonstrable  benefits  «hich  these  insti- 
tutions have  conferred,  and  which  the 
literature,  science,  and  liberal  cultiva- 
tion of  the  higher  classes  of  the  profes- 
sion, derived  from  these  institutions, 
must,  as  they  have  heretofore  done,  ever 
impart  to  it. 

We  j)roceed,  then,  to  consider,  in  this 
final  section — 1,  How  the  state  of  the 
profession  actually  existent  has  arisen ; 
2,  What  are  the  errors  and  defects  to 
which  its  acknowledged  inefficiency  is 
ascribable  ;  and,  3,  By  what  specific 
measures  can  the  legislature  now  inter- 
pose to  give  the  profession  a  legal  orga- 
nization, suited  to  the  advanced  state  of 
medical  science,  and  calculated  to  pro- 
mote both  the  well-being  and  harmony 
of  the  profession,  and  the  best  interests 
of  the  community. 

1.  The  profession,  as  now  constituted 
bj  law,  consists  of  three  departments, 
namely,  physicians,  surgeons,  and  gene- 
ral practitioners,  each  department  hav- 
ing a  corporation  specially  allotted  for 
its  superintendence.  In  order  to  under- 
stand clearly  the  nature  and  functions  of 
these  corporate  bodies,  it  is  necessary  to 
review  respectively  their  origin  and  pro- 
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grcss,  so  as  to  mark  how  far  they  are 
capable  of  fiilfillinir  the  ends  of  their  in- 
stitiition,  and  in  what  respects  they  fail. 

Physicians. — The  first  act  of  tlie  legis- 
lature relative  to  jjhysicians  that  is  \\  or- 
thy  of  notice,  is  the  3  H.  VIII.  c.  IJ, 
«hich  prohibited  the  practice  of  physic 
or  surg-ery  within  the  City  of  London, 
or  within  seven  miles  of  the  same,  except 
by  such  as  were  admitted  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  or  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
after  due  examination,  a  penalty  being" 
annexed  to  unauthorized  practice.  This 
statute  is  unrepealed  ;  it  was  passed  in 
in  1511. 

In  1518,  a  charter  was  granted  by 
Henry  VIII.,  by  which  the  present 
College  of  Physicians  of  London  was 
constituted  ;  and  in  1522  this  charter 
was  confirmed  by  statute,  namely,  the 
14  and  15  H.  Vlll.  c.  5. 

In  1540  a  supj)lementary  act  was 
passetl  (32  H.  VIII.  c.  40),  conferring- 
additional  privileges,  and  ordaining 
some  slight  changes. 

One  more  act  relative  to  this  College 
was  passed  in  a  later  reign,  namely  I 
Mary,  Sess.  2.  c.  9.  (1553), by  which  the 
previous  charter  and  statutes  were  con- 
firmed and  enlarged. 

The  provisions  of  these  several  instru- 
ments are  too  well  knowiito  need  a  par- 
ticular account  of  them  in  this  place  : 
all  who  M  ish  to  examine  them  may  see 
tliem  conveniently  collected  in  Will- 
cock's  Exj)o.sition  of  the  Laws  of  the 
Medical  Profession,  published  in  1830. 
It  is  enough  here  to  remark,  tliat  they 
afford,  either  in  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of 
their  provisions,  but  little  sanction  to 
the  course  of  procedures  which  the  Col- 
lege of  Pliysicians  have  undeviatingly 
pursued  from  that  jjcriod  to  the  present 
time.  Other  royal  charters  have  btCTi 
granted  to  this  College  subsequently — 
by  Eliz.  in  1505;  by  James  I.  in  1G18; 
and  by  CJjarlcs  II.  in  1G63 ;  but  they 
are  deserving  of  little  notice,  for  never 
having  received  legal  confirmation,  they 
cannot  supersede  the  law  as  established 
by  the  statutes  of  Henry  and  Mary. 

The  object  of  the  original  charter,  and 
its  confirming  statutes,  obviously  was  to 
incorporate  in  one  association  all  mem- 
bers of  the  same  faculty  who  should 
prove  their  (|ualifi(ations  in  the  «ay 
prescribed — all  such  being  by  their  acl- 
mission  entitled  to  e(|ual  riglits  ami  pri- 
vileges. The  CoHege,  liowever, thought 
fnoper  to  \'k\\  their  powers  in  a  diflerent 
ignt,  and,  through  successive  by-laws, 


wholly  incompatible  with  the  statutes, 
inasmuch  as  they  directly  abrogate 
rights  conferred  by  the  statutes,  they 
have  narrowed  the  College,  so  as  to 
limit  its  powers  to  a  small  body  of  Fel- 
lows, the  more  numerous  and  equally 
competent  Licentiates  being  suffered  to 
exercise  no  rights  as  members  of  the 
body  corporate,  and  only  receiving  per- 
mission to  practise  their  art  on  payment 
to  the  College  of  heavy  fees. 

Some  account  of  how  this  body  has 
executed  the  trust  confided  to  it  may  be 
seen  in  a  paper  published  in  the  six- 
teenth volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal.  The  subject  is 
too  copious  to  allow  of  its  being  dwelt 
on  here,  and  the  usurjjations  of  the  Col- 
lege are  now  far  better  known  than  they 
were  when  the  paper  referred  to  was 
written. 

What  appears  most  extraordinary  in 
contemj)lating  the  date  of  the  charter 
and  statutes,  the  vast  advance  which 
medical  science  has  since  made,  the  im- 
provement of  medical  education,  and  the 
great  changes  that  have  occurred  both 
in  the  profession  and  in  society,  is,  that 
no  attempt  has  been  made  on  the  part  of 
this  College  to  amend  their  statutes,  or 
procure  from  the  legislature  an  exten- 
sion of  their  powers,  so  as  to  render  these 
more  adequate  to  the  altered  and  ex- 
tended functions  which  it  fell  within 
their  province  to  discharg'e.  Tiie  su- 
pineness  manifested  is  at  first  view  most 
unaccountable,  especially  when  it  is 
known  that  the  College  has  long  been 
fully  sensible  of  the  inadequacy  of  its 
pow  ers.  The  only  explanation  the  case 
admits  of  is,  that  tlie  College  was  well 
aware  that  in  seeking  from  parliament 
any  extension  of  its  powers,  some  ac- 
count must  be  rendered  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  previous  powers  had  been 
exercised,  and  that  conscious  that  this 
exercise  would  not  bear  a  scrutiny,  and 
reluctant  to  bring  into  hazard  authority 
so  long'  possessed,  they  shrunk  from 
examination,  and  preferred  abiding  by 
old  and  inadequate  laws,  rather  than 
forego  the  unauthorized  powers  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  exercise. 
In  referring  to  the  juocedures  of  this 
College, my  wisli  is  to  dwell  on  the  facts 
alone,  refraining  fioin  all  ini]Hitation  of 
nu)ral  culpability  on  tiie  part  of  its 
m(uil)ers.  However  erroneous  or  iude- 
I'eiisible  thiir  measures,  tliey  may  have 
been  honest  in  intention.  They  proba- 
bly thought  that  the  interests  of  science 
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and  the  profession  required  them  to 
iiiaiutain  a  high  standard  of"  qualifica- 
tion, and  that  their  measures  were  cal- 
culated to  attain  this  end.  The  princi- 
ples of  political  science,  too,  being",  at 
the  institution  of  this  College,  very  im- 
perfectly understood,  its  members  might 
not  have  been  aware  of  the  tendency  of 
their  measures  to  defeat  their  own  pur- 
pose. This  ])urpose  was  to  keep  the 
profession  select ;  but  in  pursuing-  it, 
they  narrowed  their  body,  so  as  to  ren- 
der its  members  insufficient  for  the  in- 
creasing exigencies  of  the  public,  and 
thus  forced  into  existence  a  class  of  uu- 
authorizedpractitioners,  to  fill  the  void  left 
by  a  too  scanty  supply  of  the  authorized. 

Had  the  College,  abiding  by  the  clear 
purport  of  their  own  charter  and  sta- 
tutes, admitted  within  their  pale  all  phy- 
sicians that  VA  ere  regularly  educated 
and  competently  qualified,  thej'  would 
have  supplied  the  public  wants,  so  as  to 
leave  little  room  for  those  encroach- 
ments which  the  surgeons  and  general 
practitioners  have  so  successfully  made 
on  the  province  of  the  physician. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  redeem  some 
part  of  the  lost  ground,  by  giving  to 
physicians  generally,  through  appro- 
priate incorporation,  such  free  and  equal 
rights  as  VAould  promote  the  efficient 
exercise  of  their  lacultics  and  acquire- 
ments, and  thus  enable  them  to  sustain 
the  competition  which  they  ha\e  to  en- 
counter. But  if  the  means  of  doing  so 
be  much  longer  delayed,  the  class  of 
physicians  will  rapidly  decline,  to  the 
great  injury  of  all  that  is  enlightened  or 
liberal  in  the  profession. 

Beset  as  the  physician's  department  is 
with  disadvantages,  men  of  liberal  edu- 
cation and  high  attainments  will  cease 
to  enter  it,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  either  surgeons  or  general  practi- 
tioners could  adequately  fill  the  void 
which  its  extinction  would  leave. 

Siirt/eo)is. — Rcspcctijig'  the  surgeons, 
it  is  needless  to  go  farther  back  than  the 
year  1745,  when,  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment (18  Geo.  II.  s.  15.),  the  surgeons 
were  disunited  from  their  colleagues  the 
barbers,  and  fonned  into  a  separate  and 
distinct  corjjoration.  In  1800  the  pre- 
sent College  was  founded  by  royal 
charter,  40  Geo.  III. ;  and  in  1823  a 
supplementary  charter  (3  Geo.  IV.)  gave 
soiue  further  privileges,  and  altered  the 
denomination  of  officers  from  Master, 
Governors,  and  Court  of  Assistants,  to 
President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Council. 


Apothecaries. — In  1616  the  apothe- 
caries were  first  formed  into  a  distinct  cor- 
poration by  charter  (13  Jac.  1.),  which  se- 
parated them  from  the  grocers.  Until 
1815  they  were  by  law  only  dispensers  of 
medicine  ;  and  though  extensively  en- 
gaged both  in  medical  and  surgical 
practice,  they  were  not  recognised  as 
practitioners  in  either  until  they  obtain- 
ed the  act  of  parliament,  55  Geo.  III.  c. 
194,  from  which  their  present  powers 
are  derived.  These  powers  are  far  more 
complete  than  those  possessed  b}"  either 
of  the  other  chartered  bodies,  and  the 
extent  and  efficiency  of  them  are  such,  as 
to  give  tothc  Apothecaries'  Company  a  le- 
galised predominance,  M'hich  it  would  be 
difficult  to  vindicate  on  the  ground  of 
any  sujierior  capability  for  discharging 
the  functions  which  they  are  require  by 
this  statute  to  exercise.  The  supineness 
of  both  Royal  Colleges  left  the  apothe- 
caries free  and  unopposed  in  obtaining" 
any  powers  they  desired  ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  so  far  as  legal  rights 
are  concerned,  they  may  set  both  at  de- 
fiance. Their  statute  empowers  them  to 
qualify  their  licentiates  as  practitioners 
in  physic,  thus  superseding  the  College 
of  Physicians  in  what  might  have  been 
the  exclusive  dominion  of  this  body,  if 
it  had  not  disdained  a  class  so  humble  : 
while  bv"  obtaining"  exclusive  possession 
of  pharmac}',  they  have  virtually  ren- 
dered the  diploma  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  no  avail  as  an  authoiity  for 
general  practice.  Nine-tenths  of  those 
who  still  seek  the  surgical  diploma  are 
compelled  to  engage  in  general  practice, 
which  comjjrises  pharmacy,  and  this 
branch  they  can  embrace  only  by  be- 
coming members  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Company  also.  Now  as  tlie  Apothe- 
caries' licence  alone  qualifies  for  full 
practice  in  jdiysic,  surgery,  and  phar- 
macy, it  is  impossible  that  the  double 
qualification  will  be  sought  many  years 
long-er ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  must  in  no  long  time 
sensibly  decline. 

If  a  well-qualified  general  practitioner 
be  furnished,  it  is  perhaps  immaterial  to 
the  public  fi"om  what  source  he  is  de- 
rived ;  but  it  does  seem  strange  that  the 
mode  of  qualif^ving  him  should  be  by 
engrafting  pliysic  and  surgery  on  phar- 
macy, rather  than  by  authorising  the 
annexation  of  pharmacy  to  surgery  and 
physic. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  a 
later  act  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  133.),  passed  for 
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explaining-  the  55  Geo.  III.,  for  it 'was 
enacted  for  a  year  only ;  it  ex])ired  in 
Aug'ust,  1826,  and  it  bas  not  been  re- 
vived. 

After  the  foreo-oing-  exposition  of  facts, 
there  can  be  but  little  difficulty  now  in 
detecting  the  errors  and  defects  of  a  sys- 
tem of  polity  incongTiioiis  and  inefficient. 
In  each  department  there  is  much  to 
correct;  and  the  whole  requires  to  be  so 
organized,  that  the  several  parts  shall 
be  in  hannony  with  each  other.  The 
only  remaining  question  to  be  answered, 
then,  is — Of  what  species  of  practitioners 
should  the  profession  consist  ?  and  this 
being  decided,  What  powers  and  pro- 
tection should  the  legislature  afford 
them  ? 

At  the  risk  of  having  imputed  to  me 
an  undue  leaning-  towards  my  own 
branch,  I  must  nevertheless  plead  for  the 
continuance  of  physicians  as  a  com- 
jioncnt  part  of  the  g-eneral  profession, 
and  a  class  distinct  from  every  other ; 
and,  judging-  as  I  do  on  this  subject,  I 
would  deem  the  extinction  of  this  class 
the  greatest  calamity  that  could  befal 
the  profession — one  which  could  not  fail 
in  time  to  reach  in  its  effects  even  that 
class  which  is  now  desirous  of  its  down- 
fall. Whence  has  physic  derived  the 
dignity  Mhich,  in  despite  of  the  many 
evils  that  have  through  its  misgovern- 
ment  beset  it — still  attaches  to  it — but 
from  the  liberal  cultivation,  literature 
and  science,  of  the  well-educated  physi- 
cians ?  The  same  means  which  have 
elevated  the  profession  to  its  present 
rank,  are  equally  necessary  for  u]>hold- 
ing  it ;  and  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the 
higii  character  assigned  to  it  by  such 
men  as  Parr  and  Blackstoue  will  con- 
tinue to  be  merited  if  there  are  onh' 
"•eneral  ])ractitioners  to  support  it  ?  It 
IS  no  indignity  to  these  gentlemen  to 
say,  that  as  a  bod  y  they  are  utterh'  in- 
competent to  maintain  the  elevation 
which  the  profession  has  through  the 
higber  classes  reached.  Destined  as 
they  are  for  the  exercise  of  laborious  and 
arduous  duties,  they  are  far  better  em- 
ployed in  the  few  ycai-s  allotted  to  their 
1)rofcssional  education  in  acquiring  tlio 
niowledge  which  is  to  fit  thcin  for  their 
sjjccial  career,  than  they  would  l)c  in 
cultivating  more  extcnsivel\^tlie  higher 
faculties  of  their  intellects.  That  ihey 
should,  in  addition  to  their  professional 
acquirements,  cultivate  these  faculties  to 
any  extent  capable  of  much  enlarging 
even    their   own   science,   still    less   of 


shedding  any  bright  lustre  on  the  pro- 
fession to  which  they  belong,  is,  except 
in  very  rare  instances,  utterly  impossi- 
ble ;  and  if  this  lustre  were  dimmed  by 
the  extinction  of  that  class  from  \vhicli 
its  brightness  has  been  derived,  would 
not  the  whole  profession  feel  the  jiro- 
portionate  decline  in  general  estimation 
that  must  inevitably  ensue  ? 

Abstractedly,  then,  from  all  other  con- 
siderations, the  class  of  physicians  de- 
serves to  be  maintained,  were  it  only  for 
preserving  the  connexion  of  the  profes- 
sion with  general  literature  and  science, 
without  which  it  must  lose  the  high  dis- 
tinction which  has  so  long-  and  so 
steadily  g-raced  it,  and  degenerate  even- 
tually into  a  sordid  trade. 

But  there  are  other  grounds  on  which 
the  continuance  of  this  branch  of  the 
profession,  as  a  distinct  class,  can  be 
luUy  and  successfully  vindicated.  It 
has  existed  as  a  separate  branch  for  centu- 
ries, and  has  maintained  its  ground  in 
public  estimation,  notwithstanding  the 
w  ant  of  all  adequate  protection  from 
that  corporate  body  which  was  instituted 
expressly  for  its  support,  and  against 
the  formidable  competition  of  the  sur- 
geons and  general  practitionei-s,  which 
has,  for  the  last  half  century,  been  pro- 
gressively and  rapidly  increasing.  A 
branch  which  could  letain  its  hold  of 
public  favour  under  such  neglect  and  op- 
position, must  have  some  inherent  qua- 
lities forbenefiting  the  public,  to  account 
fur  its  still  possessing  any  portion  of 
their  regard  ;  and  on  tliis  ground  alone 
it  ought  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside. 

A  further  justification  of  physicians 
forming  a  distinct  class,  exists  in  the 
well-established  fact  of  the  large  pro- 
portion, in  the  aggregate  of  human  dis- 
eases, which  the  medical  bear  to  the 
surgical.  Whence  it  follows,  that  though 
all  surgeons  must  of  necessity  practise 
as  ])hysicians,  all  phjsicians  need  not 
be  ])ractical  surgeons.  The  public  has 
am])le  need  of  physicians  in  the  more 
limited  sjihcre  of  pr;ictice;  and  so  long 
as  the  ]uiblic  see  an  advantage  accruing- 
to  them  from  this  limitation,  and  hold  in 
estimation  the  literature  and  science 
witii  which  the  cultivated  ]>hy,sician  is 
inii)ued,  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason 
for  extinguishing  this  class,  or  for  caus- 
ing it  to  merge  in  one  of  inferior  degree. 

On  the  same  principle  may  b(>  justi- 
fied a  class  of  surgeons  as  a  distinct 
branch  ;  who,  though  they  must  nrac- 
tise  )iliysie,  and  should  be  fully  qualified 
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by  their  education  so  to  do,  need  not 
necessarily  comprise  pharmacy,  or  be- 
come identical  with  the  general  prac- 
titioner. So  connected,  however,  are  the 
provinces  of  the  surgeon  and  the  gene- 
ral practitioner  now  become,both  in  edu- 
cation and  practice,  that  it  is  a  solecism 
in  legislation  to  require  pactitioners  so 
closely  allied  to  emanate  from  different 
sources. 

General  Practitioners. — It  is  obvious, 
from  what  has  been  stated  in  the  earlier 
pages  of  this  essay,  that  physicians  and 
surgeons  combined  do  not  adequately 
supply  the  public  wants,  and  the  exi- 
gencies which  have  called  into  existence 
an  additional  class,  and  procured  for 
them  legal  recognition,  must,  by  this 
time  be  sufficiently  clear.  To  such  ex- 
igencies the  legislature  must  contend  ; 
and  in  yielding  to  them,  by  passing  the 
Apothecaries'  Act  of  1815,  it  only  dis- 
charged a  bounden  duty.  If  this  duty 
has  not  been  performed  in  the  best  man- 
ner, the  fault  is  chargeable  neither  on 
Parliament  nor  on  the  Apothecaries' Com- 
pany, but  on  the  two  Royal  Colleges ; 
both  of  which,  in  this  respect,  failed 
egregiously  in  the  duties  which  they 
were  bound  to  perform.  A  very  little 
observation  would  have  shewn  them  the 
revolutionary  change  which  the  profes- 
sion was  daily  undergoing ;  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  political 
science  w  ould  have  sufficed  for  reasoning 
justly  on  the  facts  so  abundantly  sub- 
mitted to  their  view ;  and,  if  a  vain 
pride  had  not  engendered  an  inveterate 
and  senseless  contempt  of  pharmacy, 
they  would  have  seen  the  necessity  of  re- 
cognizing this  as  an  essential  element 
in  the  qualification  of  the  general  prac- 
titioner, and  have  lent  their  aid  to  sup- 
ply a  want  that  could  no  longer  be  re- 
sisted. 

The  final  question  becomes  at  length 
reduced  within  very  narrow  limits  : 
what  are  the  special  reforms  which  the 
legislature,  by  its  fiat,  should  now 
effect  ? 

Tf  physicians  are  to  continue  as  a  se- 
parate class  (and  that  they  will  ever  be 
displaced,  or  amalgamated  with  other 
classes,  I  have  no  apprehension),  they 
should  still  emanate  from  tlie  Universi- 
ties, and  from  no  other  source.  That 
the  primary  qualification  should  ever  be 
derived  from  a  College  of  Physicians,  I 
hold  to  be  a  proposition  at  variance  with 
all  sound  principle,  as  I  hope  by  and  by 
to  render  clear.     The  standard  of  quali- 


fication ought  to  be  high,  both  in  respect 
of  professional  and  general  knowledge  ; 
and  evidence  of  ample  and  liberal  culti- 
vation ought  to  be  enforced.  But  the 
standard  should  not  be  too  high,  nor  ex- 
ceed what  practical  utility  requires  ;  and 
in  determining  it,  the  guidance  followed 
should  be  that  of  sound  experience,  not 
of  hypothetical  speculation.  In  the  first 
place,  it  should  not  be  so  high  as,  by  the 
time,  cost,  and  mental  labour  necessary 
for  attaining  it,  to  circumscribe  within 
very  narrow  limits  the  class  of  practi- 
tioners to  w  hich  it  applied  ;  for  the  eflect 
would  be  precisely  that  of  excessive 
duties  in  commercial  traffic — namely,  to 
drive  out  of  the  market  the  lawful  arti- 
cle, and  substitute  an  inferior  contra- 
band. If  the  department  of  physic  be 
of  any  value,  and  worthy  of  being 
maintained  as  supijlvnug  a  marketable 
commodity,  the  error  must  not  be  com- 
mitted of  enhancing  its  wares  so  much 
b}-  the  cost  of  production  as  to  render 
them  unsaleable;  thusbetrayingintoruin- 
ous  speculation  and  eventual  disappoint- 
ment, those  who,  in  accordance  with, 
and  on  the  faith  of,  legal  injunctions, 
and  incited  by  a  laudable  ambition, 
should  give  a  preference  to  this  branch. 
On  dispassionate  consideration,  there 
seems  to  me  fiir  greater  hazard  in  fixing 
the  standard  too  high  than  too  low.  In 
the  first  place,  a  very  high  standard, 
hoH  ever  imposing  it  may  appear  to  the 
speculatist,  must,  in  a  great  degree,  be 
inoperative,  from  the  mere  inequality  of 
human  intellects.  All  have  not  the  in- 
tellectual powers  capable  of  attaining  a 
A  ery  high  standard  ;  and  with  the  more 
moderate  intellects  it  must  fail  of  effect, 
whatever  the  cost  of  time  and  labour  at 
which  they  endeavour  to  reach  it. 

Anotlier  reason  against  fixing  the 
standard  too  high,  is,  that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  do  so.  Medium  attain- 
ments in  general  literature  and  science, 
such  as  befit  the  scholar  and  the  gentle- 
man, being  ensured  liy  adequate  provi- 
sions, all  higher  cultivation  may  be 
safely  entrusted  to  the  incitement  which 
interest  and  ambition  are  sure  to  give. 
They  whose  mental  powcis  are  capable 
of  higher  exercise,  are  little  likely  to 
leave  such  powers  dormant ;  and  infe- 
rior minds  would  profit  little  by  such 
cultivation  being-  forced  on  them.  In 
judging  this  subject,  too,  the  relative 
situation  which  the  physician  must 
henceforward  hold  in  the  profession, 
should  be  taken  into  account.     All  mo- 
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nopoly  must,  in  the  present  day,  g-ive 
place  to  the  sounder  policy  inculcated  by 
principles  of  political  science,  and  which 
IS  rapidly  moulding-  all  our  institutions 
into  new  forms,  and  establishing'  them 
on  a  sounder  basis. 

Without  special  protection,  or  exclusive 
rights,  physicians  can  only  hope  to  com- 
pete with  their  rivals  in  practice 
through  the  superiority  of  their  cultiva- 
tion and  intellectual  attainments  ;  and, 
thus  incited,  they  will  be  little  likely  to 
neglect  what  must  to  them  be  their 
main  support.  It  is  only  by  keeping  in 
advance  of  the  general  practitioner,  in 
general  literature  and  liberal  science, 
that  they  can  have  any  counterbalance 
to  the  many  advantages  which  tlie  latter 
enjoys;  and  that  they  Mill  neglect 
what  self-interest  so  obviously  dictates, 
is  little  to  be  apprehended. 

Whatever  the  standard  may  be,  or  the 
ordeal  by  wliich  the  candidate  for  a  me- 
dical degree  is  to  be  tiied,  this,  when 
once  passed,  should  be  conclusive,  and 
no  further  trial  or  examination  by  char- 
tered companies  should  be  permitted. 
A  degree  being  once  obtained  on  full 
trial  from  a  competent  University,  there 
can  be  no  pretext  for  the  person  whose 
competency  is  thus  avouched  being-  sub- 
jected to  further  tests  ;  and  least  of  all  is 
it  fitting  that  the  right  of  retrying  him 
should  be  vested  in  those  who  are  to  be 
his  future  rivals  and  competitors  in  prac- 
tice. If  incompetent,  his  original  de- 
gree should  not  be  given  ;  and  if  compe- 
tent, this  degree  slmuld  entitle  him  to 
enrolment  in  any  coiijoration  of  physi- 
cians that  might  exist:  the  only  func- 
tion required  from  such  a  body,  in  this 
respect,  being  that  of  verifying'  the 
academic  degree. 

Some  incorporation  of  physicians  is 
indispensiblc,  for  conducting  the  gene- 
ral government  of  the  collective  body ; 
but  Its  functions  should  never  extend  to 
conferring  the  primary  qualification,  as 
has   of  late   been   inconsiderately   pro- 

Eosed,  and  as  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
een  iiitherto  ])ractiscd  by  tlie  College 
of  Physicians.  The  main  functiim  of 
the  physicians'  corporation  should  be  to 
verily  the  degrees  of  aj)])licants,  and,  on 
these  being  proved,  to  enrol  the  indivi- 
du<i1s  as  members  ot"  the  body  corporate, 
entitled  l)y  sucli  enrolment  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  the 
statute  of  incorporation.  In  such  a  coi- 
poration,  no  gradations  of  rank  or  dis- 
tinction could  be  needed,  save  what  the 


formation  of  a  suitable  executive  would 
require;  and  this  executive  should  be 
elected  by  the  commonalty.  Conveni- 
ence would  require  this  elective  franchise 
to  be  exercised  by  the  members  resident 
in  London,  or  within  a  certain  distance 
of  it ;  and  in  order  to  ensure  a  sound  dis- 
cretion in  the  exercise  of  it,  it  might, 
with  every  propriety,  be  limited  to  mem- 
bers of  a  certain  standing- — say  those 
who  had  been  members  for  five  or  seven 
years;  which  would  guard  effectually 
ag-ainst  those  sudden  incitements  and  the 
unreflecting  zeal  by  which  younger 
members  %vould  be  most  likely  to  be  af- 
fected. If  the  members  of  the  execu- 
tive council  were  elected  by  the  free 
choice  of  the  commonalty,  there  seems 
no  valid  reason  why  the  appointment 
should  not  be  for  life;  from  which, 
greater  steadiness  in  the  g-overnment  of 
the  College  would  result,  than  if  such 
elections  were  periodic.  So  few  and 
simple  are  the  ordinary  functions  of  a 
College  of  Physicians,  constituted  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  restricted  in  its  powers 
of  doing-  evil,  that  frequent  chang-e  of 
the  individual  governors  could  not  be 
necessary,  while  the  agitation  and  in- 
trigues to  which  it  would  give  rise  could 
not  fliil  of  proving  a  positive  nuisance. 
An  adjustment  of  the  present  College, 
which  should  open  its  doors  so  as  to  ad- 
mit all  who  are  entitled  to  its  protection, 
equalize  its  members,  and  give  to  these 
the  privilege  of  having  some  voice  in 
the  appointment  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil, would  be  all  the  reform  that  this 
brancli  would  need.  All  medical  Gra- 
duates of  British  Universities  should 
have  the  right  of  admission  to  the  com- 
monalty, on  proving-  their  degrees  ;  and 
in  order  to  ensure  a  general  equality  of 
qualification,  a  definite  standard  of  edu- 
cation should  be  furnished,  to  which 
Universities  granting  medical  degrees 
should  be  required  to  conform. 

Equalization  of  qualification  being 
thus  insured,  all  pretext  would  be  re- 
moved for  making  distinctions  ainong 
|)hysicians,  by  giadations  of  Collegiate 
rank,  v\hich  only  minister  to  unseemly 
pride,  and  confer  no  public  benefit  what- 
ever. Election  to  tlie  Council  would 
afford  sufficient  opportunity  for  confer- 
ring merited  distinction  on  those  more 
highly-gifted  individuals  whom  tbe  com- 
monalty would  wish  to  honour  ;  and  to 
the  hands  of  men  so  distinguislicd,  and 
so  chosen,  the  atl'airs  of  the  College 
might  with  full  confidence  be  entrusted. 
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Some  provision  should  exist  for  grant- 
ing admission  to  physicians  of  foreign 
universities,  who  might  settle  as  practi- 
tioners in  this  kingdom. 

The  only  remaining-  purpose  of  the 
legislature  would  he,  to  make  suitable 
arrang-ements  for  the  qualification  and 
protection  of  surgeons,  and  of  general 
])ractitioners  ;  and  so  interwoven  are  the 
procedures  of  the  CoUeg-e  of  Surg-cons, 
and  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company  now 
become,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  consideration  of  them.  To  a  certain 
extent  their  functions  are  identical ;  the 
main  purpose  of  both  being-  to  supply 
the  public  with  well-qualified  general 
practitioners.  Why  two  corjtorate  bo- 
dies should  exist  for  effecting  this  very 
simple  purpose,  it  would  be  difHcult  to 
assig-n  any  satisfactory  reason,  while 
much  incongruity  and  inefficiency  may 
be  traced  to  their  separate  pursuit  of  it. 
The  College  of  Surg-eons  cannot  now 
accomplish  it  completely  in  an}'  in- 
stance, having  suffered  the  right  of  com- 
bining' phannacy  to  be  wrested  from 
them  by  the  Apothecaries'  Act  of  1815; 
and  as  yet  the  A])othecaries'  Company 
have  not  rendered  the  surgical  attain- 
ments of  their  licentiates  so  perfect,  as 
to  make  them  wholly  independent  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons.  Yet  the  depen- 
dence is  more  a  matter  of  feeling  than 
of  legal  necessity ;  and  it  would  speedily 
cease,  if  the  present  state  of  the  profes- 
sion were  to  continue.  As  yet  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  exists,  and  has  some 
hold  on  public  favour;  and  the  Apothe- 
caries, though  4inxious  from  the  best 
feelings  to  perfect  the  qualifications  of 
their  licentiates,  are  slow  to  complete 
their  surgical  competency,  lest  they 
should  seem  to  trespass  too  much  on  the 

Erovince  of  the  surgical  College.  And 
ere  we  see  a  clear  instance  of  the  in- 
jury resulting  from  a  disjointed  system, 
a  similar  one  being  afforded  by  that  of 
the  Surgeons  in  their  relation  to  the 
College  of  Physicians.  It  was  necessary 
that  surgeons  should  practise  pliysic, 
and  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  they  did 
so  ;  and  yet  the  College  of  Surgeons  in- 
sured no  competency  of  knowledge  for 
such  practice  in  their  licentiates,  be- 
cause they  were  not  prepared  to  avow 
the  practice,  or  to  proiess  openly  this  en- 
croachment on  the  sister  College.  In 
like  manner,  the  general  practitioner  re- 
quired to  be  qualified  in  surgery — which 
is  effected,  not  by  the  completeness  of 


surgical  qualification  required  by  the 
Apothecaries' curriculum— but  by  young 
men  actually  becoming,  by  separate  and 
distinct  courses  of  education,  examina- 
tions, and  licenses,  first  surgeons,  and 
next  apothecaries ! 

How  sucli  an  anomaly  as  the  co-exis- 
tence of  t«  o  corporations  so  analogous 
in  their  purposes,  has  sprung  up,  has 
been  already  explained.  For  the  confu- 
sion thus  introduced  into  the  medical 
polity  of  the  nation  there  seems  now  no 
remedv,  but  that  of  consolidating-  both 
these  bodies  in  one  corporation.  By  such 
a  union,  simplicity  of  organization 
would  be  restored,  and  far  greater  effi- 
ciency would  result, than  theseparate  and 
conflicting  bodies  can  ever  realise.  By 
the  united  body  every  requisite  function 
could  be  fully  and  effectually  performed  ; 
and  candidates  for  admission  would  be 
spared  the  undeniable  evil  of  undergo- 
ing a  double  qualification  in  order  to 
obtain  it. 

It  would  be  necessary,  however,  in 
order  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  public, 
and  render  the  cost  of  qualification  pro- 
portionate to  the  probable  amount  of  re- 
muneration, that  there  should  emanate 
from  this  united  body  two  classes  of 
practitioners,  one  more  expensively  edu- 
cated, and  more  highly  qualified  ;  and 
this  class  might  confine  its  practice  to 
surg-ery  and  physic :  the  other  ade- 
quately qualified  for  the  exercise  of  its 
duties,  though  at  less  expense, — and  com- 
bining pharmacy  with  its  other  practice. 
From  the  higher  class,  hospital  surgeons 
and  teachers  of  anatomy  and  surgery 
should  be  exclusively  taken ;  and  a  provi- 
sion  should  exist,by  which  members  of  the 
second  class  should  be  capable  of  ascend- 
ing to  the  first,  whenever  it  should  suit 
their  purposes  or  inclinations  so  to  do. 
The  petitions  submitted  to  Parliament 
last  session,  and  the  Bill  founded  on 
them,  suggest  that  some  provision  should 
be  made,  by  which  physicians  desirous 
of  becoming  general  practitioners,should 
be  capable  of  qualifying  themselves,  by 
such  trials  as,  leaving-  unquestioned  their 
knowledge  of  physic,  should  test  only 
their  acquaintance  with  surgery  and 
practical  pharmacy,  these  not  being  at- 
tested by  their  academic  degree. 

The  government  of  the  united  corpo- 
ration should  be  such  as  has  been  al- 
ready proposed  for  a  College  of  Physi- 
cians ;  that  is,  the  body  should  consist 
essentially  of  a  commonalty  only,  and 
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an  executive  coHncil  should  be  elected 
by  the  commonaltj.  The  electiv  e  fran- 
chise should  belong- to  the  first  class  only; 
and  in  this  there  would  be  no  injustice, 
this  class  being-  open  to  all  who  choose 
to  enter  it;  and  the  second  class  taking- 
a  different  rank,  in  order  to  suit  their 
own  ]nir}30ses.  A  member  of  the  second 
class,  ambitious  of  hi^j^her  honours,  would 
ha\  c  only  to  qualify  himself,  by  con- 
fonninrj-  to  those  regulations  provided 
for  the  first  class,  to  entitle  him  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  their  privileges.  Whatever 
is  arranged  rcsjiecting-  physicians,  sur- 
g-eous,  and  general  practitioners,  re- 
spectively, should  apply  equally  and 
similarly  to  each  division  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  similar  institutions  for  all 
should  exist  in  the  three  capitsils  of  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.  Among- 
these  co-ordinate  bodies  mutuality  of 
j)rivilcges  should  be  established,  so  that 
any  individual  changing  the  scene  of 
his  practice  to  another  division  of  the 
kingdom,  would  have  only  to  enter  ad 
euiidem  in  the  corporate  body  belonging 
to  his  new  residence. 

In  fine,  it  would  be  very  necessary 
that,  whatever  the  government  be  under 
which  tlie  several  departments  of  the 
profession  arc  placed,  some  means 
should  be  devised  for  bringing-  them 
into  coudjined  deliberation,  whenever 
subjects  should  arise  to  call  for  such  col- 
lective counsel. 

Provision  should  be  made,  too,  for 
qualifying  as  midwifery  practitioners, 
all,  whether  physicians,  surgeons,  or 
general  practitioners,  who  should  wish 
to  embrace  this  branch  of  the  profession. 


ABSCESS    IN    THE    ILIAC    FOSSA 
AND  PELVIS 

Communicating  with   the   Colon  and  Uterus — 
Obliteration  of  the  Femoral  and  lUac  Veins. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Should   you  think   the  accompanying 
case  worthy  of  insertion  in  your  journal, 
I  request   you  will    give  it  a  place  at 
your  convenience. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  oltedient  servant, 
Gkorge  Cursham,  M.D. 

3,  St.  Antlrc«'.s-|il:ice,  negeiil't-park, 
Miirth  10,  IM34. 


A  woman,  about  36  years  of  age,  of  a 
healthy  constitution,  was  confined  of  her 
seventh  child  the  first  week  in  October. 
Nothing  untoward,  I  understood,  oc- 
cm-red  during  her  labour,  but  the  expul- 
sion of  the  placenta  was  followed  by 
considerable  utemorrhage. 

A  iev,-  days  after  her  delivery,  she 
complained  of  pain  in  the  right  iliac 
region,  for  which  (after  it  had  continued 
about  a  fortnight),  she  consulted  a  sur- 
geon, who  ordered  leeches,  fomentations, 
&c.  She  remained  under  his  care  about 
five  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she 
was  better,  but  still  somewhat  lame. 
About  a  week  after  this,  towards  the 
begiiniing  of  December,  her  leg  failed 
her  more,  as  she  expressed  herself,  the 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  pelvis  increas- 
ed, and  she  was  compelled  to  keep  her 
bed. 

She  consulted  some  one  else  at  this 
time,  but  I  am  not  aware  what  treat- 
ment w  as  pursued  during  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  days  he  attended  her.  For 
three  weeks  after  this  nothing  was  done, 
but  she  was  quite  unable  to  leave  iier  bed. 
Application  was  now  made  to  get  her  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital ;  but  being  con- 
sidered as  labouring-  under  pthisis,  she 
was  not  received. 

I  first  saw  the  patient  about  the  latter 
end  of  January,  and  found  her  in  the 
following  state:  — 

Great  emaciation  ;  lying  in  bed  on 
the  left  side,  w ith  the  right  thigli  canied 
up  over  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  bring  the 
limb  into  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
relaxation;  no  pain  when  perfectly  at 
rest,  but  any  attempt  to  extend  tlie  limb 
caused  intense  suff'ering,  and  she  could 
only  bear  it  to  be  brought  to  the  state  of 
derai-extension. 

There  was  no  tmnor  nor  discolouration 
of  anv  part  of  the  limb,  but  the  whole 
extremity  was  oDdematous,  somewhat 
firm,  but  still  pitting  under  pressure. 
This  symptom  occurred  about  a  fort- 
night ago. 

The  tongue  is  somewhat  dry,  reddish, 
and  smooth  ;  has  severe  diarrhoea  ;  no 
swelling  nor  tenderness  under  ])res- 
sure,  in  any  part  of  the  abdomen, 
Could  take  sim])le  food  tolerably  well. 
Slight  cough,  with  trifiing  mucous  ex- 
pectoration. I  could  only  examine  the 
autcri(n-  part  of  tlie  clicst,  but  lierc  it 
gave  throughout  a  good  sound  on  per- 
cussion, and  the  res])iration  was  every 
wlicrc  audible  and  natural. 

The  skin  was  hot  and  dry  ;  exiiccrba- 
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tion  of"  fever  in  the  evening',  followed 
sometimes  by  sweats;  pulse  120,  small. 

On  inquiry,  I  learnt  there  was  a  dis- 
charge of  puriform  fluid  per  vayinam — 
some  days  more  copious  than  others. 
She  has  had  difficulty  in  passing  urine, 
but  that  symptom  has  disappeared. 

On  examination  per  vaginam,  I  could 
not  detect  any  disease  of  the  uterus  or 
vagina;  pressure,  however,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  latter  canal  caused  great 
pain,  and  T  thought  there  was  an  ob- 
scure sense  of  fluctuation. 

From  the  previous  history  and  present 
symptoms  oi  the  case,  I  was  of  opinion 
that  an  abscess  had  formed  in  some  part 
of  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  which  had  pro- 
bably made  its  way  through  the  uterus 
or  vagin^.  The  oedema  occurring  in 
one  extremity  alone,  led  me  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  some  obstruction  to 
the  course  of  the  blood  through  the  veins 
of  the  limb. 

I  saw  uo  reason  for  believing  in  the 
existence  of  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

I  saw  this  poor  woman  from  time  to 
time ;  the  symptoms  remained  much  the 
same,  except  that  about  ten  days  before 
her  death  she  had  several  severe  rigors, 
followed  b}'  heat  and  sweats.  About 
this  time  oedema  of  the  opposite  limb 
took  place.  It  was  attended  with  con- 
siderable pain,  but  pitted  under  pressure 
as  the  other  extremity. 

She  died  February  14th. 

Appearances  on  Dissection. 

Externally  — Great  emaciation  ;  oede- 
ma of  both  lower  extremities. 

Abdomen. — Alarge  cavity,  containing 
putrid  matter  mixed  with  portions  of  co- 
agulated blood,  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
right  iliac  fossa.  The  psoas  and  iliac 
muscles  were  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
The  abscess  appeared  to  have  followed 
the  course  of  the  former,  and  had  also 
burrowed  deeply  amongst  the  adductor 
muscles  of  the  thigh.  The  edges  of  the 
ilium  and  pubis,  which  form  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  w  ere  denuded  ;  and  a  portion 
of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip- 
joint  was  destroyed,  so  as  to  lay  bare 
a  part  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  The 
cartilage,  however,  covering  this  was 
not  ulcerated,  but  presented  a  darker 
colour  than  usual,  and  had  lost  the  po- 
lish natural  to  it  in  a  state  of  health. 

The  anterior  boundary  of  the  abscess 
was  simply  formed  by  the  peritoneum, 
except  at  one  part  w  here  this  membrane 
was  ulcerated,  but   where  an  adhesion 


was  formed  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
ascending  portion  of  the  colon  ;  thus  at 
this  part  tne  intestine  formed  a  boun- 
dary to  the  abscess,  and  prevented  eff"u- 
sioii  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  ; 
but  it  was  itself  ulcerated,  and  formed  a 
fiee  communication  with  the  abscess, 
so  that  feculent  matter  had  passed  into 
the  cavity  from  the  intestine. 

The  abscess  further  extended  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis  by  the  side  of  the 
uterus  ;  and  a  communication  was  form- 
ed between  it  and  the  abscess,  by  means 
of  a  small  opening  a  little  above  its 
cervix. 

The  upper  part  of  the  uterus  adhered, 
by  means  of  its  peritoneal  covering,  to 
the  small  intestines.  A  circular  portion, 
of  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  (but  so  as  to  leave  its 
peritoneal  coat  entire),  or,  at  least,  it 
seemed  to  consist  of  nothing  more  than 
putrid  sanies,  although  the  remaining 
portion  was  firm, and  apparent!}-  healthy, 
except  just  at  the  point  of  communica- 
tion with  the  abscess. 

The  external  iliac  artery  and  vein,  as 
well  as  the  nerves  passing  to  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  thigh,  w  ere  comprised  in 
the  abscess  ;  the  artery  much  contracted, 
but  pervious ;  the  vein  had  a  cordy  feel, 
and  contained  a  firm  coagulum,  easily 
separated  from  the  vessel  ;  the  inner 
coat  of  which  was  smooth  and  pale,  but 
its  outer  coat  was  much  thickened. 

This  state  of  the  vein  was  traced  from 
the  commencement  of  the  external  iliac 
to  the  passage  of  the  femoral  vein, 
through  the  adductor  muscle  of  the  thigh. 

On  the  left  side,  the  external  iliac 
and  femoral  veins  presented  to  the  touch 
an  unusual  degree  of  firmness.  On 
opening  them,  their  contents  were 
found  to  resemble  a  mixture  of  grumous 
blood  and  pus ;  the  cellular  coat  was 
slightly  thickened,  but  the  inner  tunic 
pale  and  polished,  as  on  the  other  side. 

The  Vena  cava  presented  a  healthy 
appearance;  no  disease  was  obseived  in 
any  of  the  other  abdominal  vicera. 

Thorax. — Lungs  quite  free  from  dis- 
ease, as  were  also  the  heart  and  great 
vessels. 

Observations. — In  tracing  the  history 
of  this  disease,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  appearances  found  on  dissection,  it 
will,  I  think,  aj)pear  probable  that  it 
had  its  origin  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
cellular  li.ssue,  in  some  part  of  the  iliac 
fossa,  a  short  time  after  delivery. 
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The  first  symptom  observed  was  pain 
in  the  gToin  and  iliac  region  ;  alleviated, 
but  not  subdued,  by  the  treatment  em- 
ployed. After  a  short  time,  this  pain 
returned  with  increased  violence,  accom- 

fianied  with  g^reat  suffering-  when  the 
imb  was  extended  ;  the  cause  of  which 
is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  psoas  and  iliac  muscles,  as 
well  as  the  nerves  of  the  thig-h,  were 
found  implicated  in  the  disease.  The 
oedema  of  this  (the  rig-ht)  extremity,  did 
not  occur  until  upwards  of  two  months 
after  the  comniencenient  of  her  illness. 

With  regard  to  the  obliteration  of  the 
left  iliac  vein,  I  think  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that  it  occurred  about  ten  days  be- 
fore her  death,  at  the  time  she  was  affected 
with  rig-ors.  The  simultaneous  oc- 
currence of  oedema  of  this  limb,  with  the 
above  symptoius,  tog-ether  with  the  semi- 
fluid consistence  of  the  contents  of  the 
veins,  seem,  I  think,  to  justifv  this 
opinion. 

With  this  view  of  the  case,  I  should 
conceive  that  the  obliteration  of  the 
veins  on  the  viyht  side  took  place  in  con- 
sequence of  their  becoming  implicated 
in  the  destructive  inflammation  going  on 
in  the  iliac  fossa.  The  veins  on  the  left 
side  were  not  implicated  in  the  abscess, 
but  they  presented  no  decided  marks  of 
inflammation;  and  the  appearance  of 
their  contents,  joined  to  the  .symptoms 
observed  during  life,  lead  me  to  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  the  morbid  condition 
of  the  contents  of  these  vessels  was  j)ro- 
duced  from  an  absorption  of  pus. 

Three  cases,  in  many  respects  resem 
bling  the  above,  are  related  by  M. 
Velpra-i,  in  a  paper  on  "  Phlegmasia 
alba  dolens,"  inserted  in  the  "  Archives 
Generales  dc  Medecine,"  vol.  vi. ;  and 
one  by  M.  Bally,  in  the  "  Revue  Gene- 
rale  de  Medecine,"  for  January  1827. 

In  examining  the  details  of  M.  Vcl- 
peau's  cases,  it  wiil  be  seen  that  shiver- 
ing and  fever,  fullowed  by  severe  pains 
in  the  region  of  the  pelvis,  preceded, 
for  a  greater  or  lesser  ])eriod,  the 
oedema  of  the  limbs.  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  which  are  fully  stated 
in  his  analysis  of  the  cases,  he  draws 
the  conclusion,  that  the  disease  of  the 
veins  was  consecutive  to  the  formation 
of  the  abscesses.  If  dcpendance  is  ti>  be 
placed  on  the  morl)id  appearances,  it  is 
evident  that,  in  one  of  the  cases  at  least, 
(that  in  uhich  the  patient  died  on  the 
Goili    day)    inflammation   of    the    veins 
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cannot  be  considered  as  the  cause ;  since 
M.  Vel])eau  expressly  states,  "  Les  vais- 
seaux  eux-n;emes  n'offraient  aucune  al- 
teration appreciable  de  leurs  tissus" 

seulement  elles  contienncnt  de  la  nia- 
tiere  purulente  melee  du  sang,  mais  qui 
etaitlibre,  etnullement  adherente  aleur 
parois."  Hence  he  remarks,  "  Je  crois 
n'avancer  qu'une  consequence  naturelle- 
nient  tiree  des  faits,  en  disant  qu'ici  le 
innicipe  du  n)al  etait  dans  les  articu- 
lations ;  que  c'est  de  la  qu'il  est  parle, 
et  que  le  reste  ne  doit  etre  regarde  que 
conime  dependance  ou  comma  conse- 
cutif.-' 

Mr.  Arnott,  in  his  very  interesting^ 
paper,  "  On  the  secondary  effects  of  in- 
flammation of  veins*,"  remarks  on  these 
cases  as  follows: — 

"  Upon  the  connexion  of  the  affection 
of  the  joints  with  inflammation  of  the 
veins,  there  is  an  appearance  of  direct 
evidence  in  t«o  of  the  cases  related  by 
M.  Velpeau,  although  the  description  is 
somewhat  incomplete.'' 

That  there  was  a  connexion  between 
the  disease  of  the  veins  and  the  ab- 
scesses, will  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt; 
but  if  Mr.  Aniott  intends  to  infer,  that 
the  latter  were  the  consequence  of  the 
former,  I  do  not  think  he  is  borne  out 
in  this  opinion  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 
It  appears  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that 
both  these  cases,  and  the  one  above 
related,  tend  to  invalidate  the  general 
conclusion  drawn  b}-  Mr.  Arnott — "  that 
the  inflammations  and  abscesses  which 
arise  in  remote  situations,  after  injuiies, 
or  after  the  process  of  parturition,  are 
attributable  to  the  existence  of  phlebitis 
in  the  part  of  the  body  primarily  af- 
fected." Indeed,  I  think  the  case  of 
(iriflin,  related  by  Mr.  Arnott*,  admits 
of  the  interpretation  given  of  the  above 
cases;  viz.  that  the  disease  in  the  veins 
was  consecutive  to  the  formation  of 
abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
These,  it  is  stated,  had  existed  for  many 
months  before  the  death  of  the  patient; 
and  it  is  remarked,  that  he  never  com- 
plained of  the  right  thigh  or  leg,  but 
that  latterly  this  (the  right)  leg  and  the 
other  had  hecome  oedematous. 

Thatabscessesand  inflammation,  in  re- 
mote ])arts  of  the  body,  frequently  super- 
vene upon  inflammation  and  suppuration 
of  a  vein,  appears  clearly  proved,  and  Mr. 
Arnott's  paper  contains  many  interesting 

»  i\Iedico-Cliirurg.  Transiictionx,  vol.  xv.  p.  |. 
t  Ibid.  p.  loy. 
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examples  of  this.  But,  ou  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration,  or  at  least  some 
morbid  condition  of  the  veins,  or  of  the 
fluid  circulating  in  them, — often  super- 
vene upon  the  existence  of  abscesses  or 
suppurating-  surfaces  in  some  part  of  the 
body. 

The  coincidence  of  these  affections  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  numerous  facts; 
but,  to  ascertain  the' real  nature  of  the 
connexion  between  them,  it  is  important 
that  the  order  in  which  they  occur 
should  be  clearly  ascertained. 


CASE  OF 
DISEASE  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD; 

W'uh  Ohseriations. 
Br  H.  P.  RoBARTS,  Esq. 


A  YOUNG  lady,  aged  24,  of  a  robust  and 
healthy  constitution,  but  of  a  nervous 
temperament,  was  attacked  with  the 
small-pox,  in  July  1828,  having  been 
vaccinated  in  early  youth.  The  conva- 
lescence from  this  disease  was  charac- 
terized by  a  disposition  to  diarrhoaa — 
excessive  while  it  lasted,  but  readily 
controlled.  About  two  months  after  her 
recovery,  she  began  to  complain  of  an 
occasional  stiffness  and  numbness  in  the 
right  leg  and  thigh  :  at  times  there  was 
a  difficulty  of  bringing  them  forward 
in  walking',  and  in  the  attempt  to  do  so 
they  were  propelled  against  the  left. 
The  patient  described  her  loss  of  power 
\>y  saying  that  the  leg,  at  these  times, 
seemed  to  her  as  senseless  as  a  log  of 
wood.  After  having  stumbled  in  this 
manner,  she  would  walk  on  steadily  for 
a  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  without  expe- 
riencing a  recurrence  of  the  difficulty. 
This  affection  was  increa.sed  by  any  agi- 
tation of  mind :  she  could  not  walk 
across  the  room,  when  excited,  without 
making  two  or  three  of  these  false  steps. 
It  was  also  more  distressing  on  going 
up  stairs.  There  was  no  tenderness  at 
any  point  on  the  spine;  no  headache, 
no  giddiness,  no  dimness  of  sight,  nor 
any  other  evidence  of  disease,  either  of 
the  encephalon  or  of  the  spinal  cord. 
There  was  no  defect  in  the  general 
health  ;  the  appetite  was  good,  though 
the  bowels  were  disposed  to  be  costive. 
Little  was  done  for  the  complaint  at  this 
time.     Sulphate  of  ^quinine  and  a  gentle 


aperient  were  prescribed,  but,  as  no  evi- 
dent advantage  was  gained,  they  were 
soon  discontinued.  In  the  June  follow- 
ing, or  about  nine  months  from  the  first 
indication  of  the  disease,  it  had  become 
so  serious  an  inconvenience  that  it  occa- 
sioned a  decided  limp  in  her  gait.  Sir 
C.  JSI.  Clarke  was  consulted :  he  pre- 
scribed the  ferrum  ammoniatum,  w  itn  au 
aperient  pill  to  be  taken  at  bed-time, 
when  requisite.  She  took  this  medicine 
for  the  space  of  two  mouths,  but  as  she 
did  not  improve  the  quinine  was  tried 
again,  but  with  no  better  success.  In 
the  month  of  August  she  was  recom- 
mended to  go  to  the  sea-side,  to  bathe, 
and  to  adopt  a  generous  diet.  At  this 
time  the  patient  could  not  walk  across 
the  room  without  danger  of  falling,  and 
the  affection  was  confined  to  the  light 
leg  and  thigh  :  the  digestive  functions 
were  apparently  vigorous.  She  returned 
from  the  country  after  a  short  stay,  much 
worse,  and  to  my  surprise  I  found  her 
confined  to  bed,  with  coniplete  paralysis 
of  the  lower  extremities.  Mr.  Kingdon 
was  now  consulted,  and  those  who  know 
that  geutleman  will  not  doubt  that  the 
spine  was  thoroughly  examined :  still 
there  was  no  evidence  of  disease  to  be 
detected — there  was  no  tenderness  over 
any  of  the  vertebne.  Ou  raising  the 
patient  ofl'  her  feet,  and  then  allowing- 
her  to  fall  upon  tliem  so  as  to  jerk  the 
v^ertebral  column,  she  evinced  not  the 
slightest  uneasiness.  Her  general  health 
had,  however,  rather  declined,  and  the 
bowels  were  constipated.  A  pill  of  aloes 
and  sulphate  of  iron  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  three  times  a-day.  This  acted  co- 
piously Oil  the  bowels,  and  for  the  first 
month  there  was  some  improvement ; 
the  patient  was  enabled,  « itli  the  assis- 
tance of  one  person,  to  walk  slowly,  and 
with  a  shuffling  gait,  across  the  room. 
It  is  remarkal)le  that  the  right  leg,  which 
had  been  the  first  to  suffer,  was  now 
stronger  than  the  left.  The  improve- 
ment did  not  continue  long  ;  faintness, 
depression  of  spirits,  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite supervened,  and  the  patient  com- 
plainecl  of  pains  about  the  hips.  The 
aloetic  medicine  was  diminished  in  quan- 
tity, but  the  case  not  improving,  it  was 
abandoned  in  December,  after  two 
months'  trial.  Ou  the  5th  of  that  month, 
the  powder  of  the  nux  vomica  was 
prescribed,  in  doses  of  lialf  a  grain, 
three  times  a-day.  It  was  increased  on 
the  8th  to  two-thirds  of  a  grain;  on  the 
11th  to  one  grain;  on  the  18th  to  one 
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grain  and  a  half;  and  on  the  24th  to 
two  <TTains.  Its  usual  effects,  iuvoliin- 
tarv  twitching-  of  the  muscles,  followed, 
to  the  great  auiioyance  of  the  patient, 
who  earnestly  requesled  that  the  medi- 
cine might  he  changed  ;  and  as  the  pa- 
ralytic syniptinns  were  i:i creasing",  and 
the  condition  of  the  health  deteriorating-, 
it  Mas  discontinued.  From  this  time 
(the  2Sth  of  December)  till  the  end  of 
January,  small  doses  of  blue  pill,  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  aloes  and  rhu- 
barb to  keeji  the  bowels  regular,  were 
g-iyen  eyery  night ;  but  without  produc- 
ing any  apparent  effect  upon  the  com- 
plaint. 

Mr.  Kingdon  now  saw  the  patient 
again.  The  spirits  were  depressed,  and 
the  digestive  functions  much  impaired. 
With  an  effort  of  the  body,  one  leg- 
could  be  projected  forward,  and  by  ano- 
ther the  other;  there  being  a  person  on 
each  side  to  assist.  The  decoction  of 
bark,  combined  with  rhubarb  and  ammo- 
nia, was  prescribed  (January  1830). 
The  general  health  improved,  and  the 
paralytic  sympt(uns  were  again  slightly 
relieved.  The  patient  remained  in  the 
same  state  the  whole  of  this  year,  ex- 
cept that  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  mo- 
tion in  the  legs,  there  was  also  a  loss 
of  sensation  for  a  short  time  in  one  of 
them,  and  when  it  recovered  the  other 
was  attacked  in  a  similar  manner.  There 
were  also  occasional  catchings  up  of  the 
limbs,  and  violent  tremors,  lasting  for 
a  few  minutes  only.  Electricity  was 
fully  tried  in  the  summer  ;  shocks  from 
a  powerful  machine  were  passed  through 
the  lower  extremities,  hips,  and  back, 
but  no- benefit  Adlowed.  Dashing  cold 
water  on  the  back  was  equally  unavail- 
ing. At  the  cud  of  the  year,  all  medi- 
cines, except  an  occasional  aperient 
pill,  were  abandoned.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  year  (1831), 
the  numbness  and  loss  of  motion  were 
com])lete  from  the  toes  up  to  the  hips  ; 
the  bowels  became  obstinately  consti- 
pated, and  the  urine  and  Aeccs  escaped 
involuntarily.  A  saline  purgative  was 
given,  so  as  to  prociire  one  motion  daily  ; 
and  after  this  had  been  properly  effected 
for  a  few  days,  the  f;pces  ceased  to  pass 
away  involuntanly,  but  the  mine  con- 
tinued to  do  so.  To  combat  tliis  symp- 
tom, the  tinctura  lyftii;  «as  ])roscril)ed, 
and  I  was  nnich  gratified  to  find,  that, 
in  less  than  two  days,  the  medicine  had 
produced  the  desired  effect. 

I    now     directed     niy    attention     to 


counter-irritation,  and  applied  a  blister 
on  both  sides  of  the  lund)ar  region. 
Mr.  Kingdon  saw  the  patient  again 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  recom- 
mended the  application  of  a  moxa  over 
the  superior  posterior  s]iinous  proce-s  of 
the  ilium,  thinking  that  he  o])served  a 
slight  degree  of  tenderness  at  that  point 
when  fii-m  jiressure  was  made.  The 
moxa  healed  after  a  few  weeks,  but  the 
paralysis  continued,  or  rather  progressed, 
and  the  patient  resolutely  refused  to 
submit  to  any  further  counter-initation. 
All  the  plans  which  had  hitherto  been 
adopted  had  either  been  of  no  ser- 
vice whatever,  or  had  only  had  a 
temporary  effect,  and  she  could  not  be 
induced  to  try  any  plan  of  treatment 
which  would  produce  a  sore,  or  give 
uneasiness  in  any  way.  As  no  sanguine 
hopes  of  a  recovery  could  now  be  enter- 
tained, all  measures  for  that  purj)ose 
w ere  given  up.  During  this  year,  the 
general  health  was  nearly  faultless; 
the  appetite  was  good,  the  sleep  na- 
tural, and  the  spirits  cheerful;  the  cata- 
menia  were  regular,  though  scanty,  and 
preceded  by  pain  :  she  could  sit  up  tjie 
whole  day,  and  work,  read,  or  amuse 
herself  in  any  w  ay  that  she  pleased  ; 
felt  no  pain,  or  even  uneasiness:  the 
bowels,  w  ith  the  assistance  of  the  saline 
purg-ative,  were  ke])t  in  tolerable  order, 
and  the  sphincter  retained  a  certain  de- 
gree of  ])ower :  the  bladder,  also,  by 
the  aid  of  the  tinct.  lyttte,  taken  thrice 
a-day,  was  brougjit  under  tlie  ccmtroul 
of  the  will;  and,  with  the  excejition  of 
the  loss  of  motion  and  sensation,  she 
enjoyed  as  perfect  health  as  falls  to  the 
lot  of  most  people.  About  tlie  latter 
end  of  this  year,  I  was  requested  to 
look  at  a  small  spot  on  the  extremity  of 
the  back ;  it  was  an  ulcer,  as  large  as 
a  sixpence,  of  an  indolent  character, 
and  said  to  have  been  in  the  same  state 
for  the  last  two  or  three  months.  A 
lotion,  fomposed  of  lunar  caustic,  was 
ordered  to  be  a]))died  to  it  frequently. 
I  did  not,  at  this  time,  see  the  ])atient 
often;  and,  when  I  did,  I  never  saw 
the  wound  ;  for  the  friends  assured  me 
that  it  was  doing  well,  and  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient  to  show  it,  as 
that  necessarily  required  that  she  sIkmiIiI 
undress,  and  go  to  bed.  About  the 
beginning  of  January  1832,  however, 
not  having  seen  my  patient  for  upwards 
of  a  week,  I  yvas  sunnnoncd  in  haste  to 
her;  when  I  came,  she  was  in  bed, 
labouring-  under  a  high  degree  of  fever. 
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with  a  rapid  pulse  and  furred  tongue. 
At  the  place  where  the  wound  had 
been,  there  was  a  patch,  about  the  size 
of  a  crown  piece,  completely  hlack, 
and  surrounded  by  an  erysipelatous 
blush  for  several  inches ;  a  common- 
sized  probe  might  be  completely  buried 
under  the  reddened  skin,  and  a  most 
foetid  discharge  issued  from  around  the 
slough.  The  part  was  ordered  to  be 
bathed  with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride 
of  soda,  linseed  poultice  to  be  con- 
stantly kept  over  it,  and  she  was  di- 
rected not  to  lie  upon  the  wound ;  at 
the  same  time,  suitable  constitutional 
treatment  was  adopted.  Had  counter- 
irritation  been  likely  to  cure  her  para- 
lysis, it  was  now  tried  on  the  most 
extensive  scale ;  for,  when  the  slough 
separated,  it  left  a  wound  considerably 
larger  than  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  at 
least  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth  ;  bur- 
rowing also,  for  a  considerable  distance, 
under  the  skin.  The  discharge  was  at 
first  profuse  ;  but  the  fever  abated  as 
the  inflammation  decreased,  and  the 
slough  came  away, — and  the  patient 
recovered  her  appetite  and  powers  of 
digestion,  so  as  to  be  able  to  sup])ort  it. 
The  sore  gradually  improved  in  charac- 
ter, and  I  began  to  hope  that  I  should 
soon  see  her  on  the  sofa  again  ;  but, 
alas !  we  were  only  gliding  away  from 
Scylla  to  slip  into  Charybdis.  The 
continued  pressure  on  the  hips,  from 
lying  upon  the  sides,  abraded  the  skin 
from  those  parts,  and  they  speedily 
assumed  the  same  aspect  as  tlie  wound 
upon  the  sacrum  had  done:  the  slough- 
ing process  did  not,  however,  proceed  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  the  first  instance; 
neither  was  the  constitutional  distur- 
bance so  violent :  these  wounds  ran  a 
similar  course  to  the  first  one.  In  ])ro- 
cess  of  time,  others  broke  out  under 
the  tuber  ischii,  on  the  inner  side  of 
each  knee,  and  also  on  the  outer  sides 
of  each  ancle:  these  latter  were  never  of 
very  great  extent;  for,  as  the  parts  had 
but  little  weight  to  support,  the  effect  of 
the  pressure  upon  them  was  not  great. 
The  patient  survived,  in  this  state,  till 
the  30th  of  December  last,  when  she 
died  completely  exhausted  ;  at  a  period 
of  rather  more  than  five  years  from  the 
first  appearance  of  the  paralytic  symp- 
toms, and  after  having  been  bed-ridden 
for  two  years,  with  ulcers  of  the  w  orst 
description :  during  this  latter  period, 
Tarious  contrivances  were  suggested  for 
the   removal    of  pressure,    but    they  all 


failed;  what  relieved  it  in  one  place, 
only  threw  it  upon  some  other.  The 
patient  often  rallied,  and  at  times  all 
the  wounds  appeared  in  a  healing  con- 
dition :  it  was  likewise  observable  that 
she  was  generally  better  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  Means  were  proposed 
for  invigorating  the  system  ;  but,  latter- 
ly, she  took  a  complete  disgust  to  all 
medicines,  and  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  take  any  thing  but  an  opiate  com- 
bined with  aether  and  ammonia :  the 
ease  and  relief  she  experienced  from 
her  fainting  sensations,  induced  her 
to  have  recou'se  to  this  remedy  in  the 
latter  stages  of  the  complaint  The 
bowels  were  kept  in  a  state  of  tolerable 
regularity  by  the  frequent  use  of  clysters; 
but  what  added  much  to  the  misery  of 
her  situation  was,  that  both  the  sphincter 
of  the  bladder  and  of  the  rectum  had 
lost  their  power  for  a  long  time  previous 
to  her  death,  and  the  urine  and  faeces 
passed  away  unconsciously. 

Appearance  of  the  body  48  hours 
after  death. — The  emaciation  was  e.v- 
treme ;  the  knees  were  drawn  up  and 
contracted  ;  the  feet  and  legs  were  cede- 
matous,  particularly  the  right.  There 
was  a  slight  curvature  of  the  spine 
towards  the  right,  in  the  lumbar  region. 
There  was  an  ulcer  upon  the  sacrum, 
showing  the  whole  of  the  external  sur- 
face of  that  bone  in  a  state  of  necrosis, 
extending  to  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis  on 
either  side,  and  laying  bare  theposteiior 
spinousprocesses  of  the  ilium.  There  was 
another  on  the  dorsum  of  the  right 
ilium,  exposing  the  dislocated  head  of 
the  thigh-bone  on  that  side,  also  in  a 
necrosed  state :  below  this,  there  was 
another  ulcer,  on  the  same  side,  through 
which  the  right  tuber  ischii  was  to 
be  seen.  On  the  left  side,  there  was 
an  extensive  wound,  reaching  from  the 
external  parts  of  generation  to  the  left 
ischium,  and  laying  it  bare  for  at  least 
an  inch  around  the  tuber.  There  were 
scars  around  the  knees,  and  upon  the 
ancles,  marking  the  places  where  wounds 
had  been. 

Very  little  appearance  of  disease 
was  noticed  about  the  brain  or  its 
membranes.  There  was  a  slight  effu- 
sion beneath  the  arachnoid;  and,  on 
examining  the  base  of  the  brain,  it  was 
thought  that  the  pons  varolii  was  rather 
smaller  than  it  should  be,  and  that  it 
had  a  .shrivelled  appearance.  , 

On  removing  the  spinous  processes  of       jl 
the  dorsal  vertebrae,  a  fatty   tumor  was        '' 
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exposed  opposite  to  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  ;  it  was  about  the  thickness 
of  the  middle  finger,  and  between  two 
and  three  inches  ia  length ;  it  had 
pressed  the  spinal  cord,  or  rather  its 
membranes, —  for  there  was  no  cord,  at 
this  point,  to  the  left  and  anterior  side 
of  the  canal :  it  w  as  exterior  to  the 
theca,  which  was  injected,  and  redder 
than  natural  above  the  tumor,  but  quite 
bloodless  below  it.  On  slitting-  up  the 
membrane,  to  examine  the  cord  itself, 
is  was  found  in  a  healthj  condition, 
both  above  and  below  the  site  of  the 
tumor;  but  at  that  part  it  was  entirely 
w  asted  aw  av  ;  not  e\  en  a  shred  re- 
mained: it  seemed  as  if  the  pressure 
had  caused  it  to  be  absorbed,  or  rather 
as  if  it  had  been  squeezed  into  two 
separate  parts  bv  the  growth  of  the 
tumor ;  for  nothing  w  as  left  of  it  lor  the 
space  of  more  than  an  inch  ;  and  the 
upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  medulla 
spinalis  w  ere  connected  by  the  involu- 
cra  alone. 

On  attempting  to  dislodge  the  tumor 
(which  w  as  done  before  the  cord  was  ex- 
amined), it  seemed  to  have  formed  an 
adhesion  to  the  right  side  of  the  canal. 
By  using  a  sliglit  degree  of  force  it 
gave  way,  and  about  half  a  pint  of  se- 
rum flow  ed  into  the  canal.  Looking  to 
what  had  been  the  attachment  of  the 
tumor,  a  circular  orifice  was  discovered, 
between  the  rings  of  the  1 0th  and  11th 
vertebrae,  which  was  found  to  open  into 
a  cavity  behind  the  right  pleura,  and 
above  the  diaphragm,  cajtable  of  hold- 
ing about  twelve  ounces  of  fluid,  and 
lined  with  a  smooth  polished  surface. 
The  connexion  between  this  cavity  and 
the  canal  ap])eared  to  have  l)een  occlud- 
ed by  the  tumor,  uhichdid  not  simply 
lie  against  the  orifice,  but  had  its 
growth  from  the  edges  of  it.  The  rest 
of  the  body  was  not  examined,  as  these 
appearances  were  deemed  sufticicut  to 
account  for  most  of  the  phenomena 
which  had  occurred  during  life. 

The  fir^t  question  which  presents  it- 
seU  on  rejecting  uj)on  this  singular 
case,  is,  at  wiiat  time,  and  in  wliat  man- 
ner, this  tumor  and  cyst  were  fonned, 
and  by  what  degree  (if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  exjuession)  of  afiinity  they 
were  connected  together!''  I  think  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  it  is  highly 
probable  it  existed  some  time  before 
the  svmjitoms  of  paralysis  were  oh- 
served  ;  lor  it   must  nM\e  l)cen  conij'ara- 


lively  slow  in  its  growth,  and  have  al- 
lowed the  parts  time  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  new  state  of  thino-s. 
It  is  therefore  likely,  that  the  momen- 
tary loss  of  power,  which  occurred  at 
considerable  intervals,  and  which  was 
the  first  inconvenience  which  it  occa- 
sioned, did  not  happen  until  this  lumor 
had  been  grow  ing  for  several  months  ; 
and  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe,  that 
its  origin  was  antecedent  to  the  attack 
of  small-pox,  and  that  it  began  two 
vears  previously,  w  hen  (as  I  have  beea 
informed)she  received  a  severe  blow  upon 
the  back.  No  immediate  consequences 
followed  the  accident ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  a  small  vessel  might  then  have 
been  ruptured,  and  a  clot  of  blood  ef- 
fused, which,  in  process  of  time,  might 
be  partially  absorbed,  and  partly  orga- 
nized. That  thus  a  small  tumor  was 
formed,  having  within  itself  a  power  of 
auginentation,  though  necessarily  crip- 
pled in  this  respect  by  its  situation ; 
that,  as  it  grew,  its  capsule  w  as  attach- 
ed between  the  rings  of  the  10th  and 
11th  vertebrae,  and  the  tumor,  not  being 
able  to  expand  itself  beyond  a  certain 
extent,  exerted  a  considerable  pressure 
between  those  vertebrte,  until  it  at  length 
projected  betw  een  them  ;  but  that,  w  hile 
undergoing  this  pressure,  that  part  of  it 
which  escaped  became  disorganized, 
and  the  capsule  alone  remained.  Into 
this  a  fluid  w  as  secreted,  and  thus  a  por- 
tion of  what  had  been  the  capsule  of  the 
tumor  became  «  serous  cyst.  I  am  the 
more  inclined  to  believe  that  this  expla- 
nation is  correct,  because  it  was  found 
that  the  tumor  had  no  capsule  on  that 
side  which  was  opposite  the  cyst,  and 
that  it  had  undergone  a  process  of  sof- 
tening at  that  part.  As  the  tumor  was 
torn  away  from  the  side  of  the  canal  be- 
fore the  existence  of  the  cyst  was 
dreamed  of,  I  am  not  capable  of  saj-ing 
positively,  whether  the  capsule  and 
cyst  were  continuous. 

The  ne.xt  point  worthy  of  attention,  is 
the  symptoms  which  it  occasioned. 
These  were  loss  of  sensation  and  mo- 
tion. The  case  illustrates  as  simply  as 
possible,  what  consequences  are  to  be 
expected  from  a  division  of  the  cord. 
The  tumor  grew  from  the  right  side  of 
the  canal,  and  its  presence,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  first  occasioned  a 
loss  of  motion  in  the  ri-rht  leij-and  thiyh  ; 
and  It  was  not  for  many  months  after 
that  the   left  became   paralysed.     It  is 
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extraordinary  that  tlie  remains  of  the 
spinal  cord  were  found  anterior  to  the 
tumor,  which  must  therefore  be  sup- 
posed to  have  pressed  upon  the  posterior 
cohimn  in  tlie  tirst  instance,  though  the 
patic}it  did  not  lose  sensation  for  more 
than  a  year  after  the  motive  powers  had 
been  affected.  I  cannot  explain  this, 
except  by  su])posing-  that  the  posterior 
column  is  firmer  than  the  anterior,  and 
that  the  pressure  was  felt  first  by  the 
anterior,  though  more  directly  ap})lied 
to  the  posterior*.  The  fact,  at  first  sight, 
a])pears  to  be  au  evidence  against  the 
clear  and  beautiful  arrangement  of  Sir 
C.  Bell.  It  ha.s  been  long  known  that 
paralysed  limbs  are  more  susceptible  of 
injury  than  other  parts.  Mr.  Earle  has 
published  some  cases,  shewing-  how  ill 
they  resist  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold. 
In  "the  present  case  this  loss  of  a  preser- 
vative principle  was  wofully  exempli- 
fied in  the  sloughing  that  followed  the 
least  pressure.  The  loss  of  nervous  in- 
fluence seemed  to  render  the  parts  more 
amenable  to  the  effects  of  mechanical 
agents.  This  is  not,  perhaps,  a  new  or 
astonishing  fact ;  but  the  readiness  with 
which  reparation  took  place  when  the 
pressure  was  removed,  the  celerity  witli 
whicli  these  ulcers  healed,  when  the  pa- 
tient was  ])laced  in  such  a  position  as 
not  to  lie  upon  them,  if  not  a  novel  fact, 
is  at  least  one  which  has  not  been  dwelt 
on,  but  which  deserves  an  attentive  con- 
sideration. It  sIjcws,  as  far  as  one  case 
can,  that  the  destruction  of  the  protect- 
ing agents,  the  nerves,  only  destroys 
those  powers  by  w  hich  the  parts  resist 
external  injury  ;  that  it  has  no  influence 
whatever  upon  the  circulating  or  absor- 
bent system  (in  this  case  the  spinal  mar- 
row was  completely  divided) ;  they 
therefore  must  receive  their  nerves  from 
some  other  source  than  the  spinal  cord, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit,  that 
they  possess  a  ])ower  of  action  per  se. 
It  would  also  plainly  appear,  that  the 
processes  of  granulation  and  cicatriza- 
tion are  in  no  way  dependent  on  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  since  they  can  go 
on  vigorously  when  the   absorbent  and 

*  In  a  discussion  upon  this  case,  Blr.  Greville 
Jones  observed,  that  it  ^-as  a  common  occurrence 
for  patients  to  lose  the  power  of  motion,  and  yet 
retain  their  sense  of  feeling,  in  cases  where  the 
cause  of  the  d'.sease  appeared  to  be  so  situated  as 
to  operate  equally  on  each  column  of  the  verte- 
bra ;  and  he  adverted  to  some  instances  of  frac- 
ture and  disease  of  the  bone,  in  proof  of  his  asser- 
tion. He  considered  that  the  motive  powers 
were  more  readily  affected  than  the  sentient. 


circulator}-  apparatus  are  healthy,  even 
though  the  part  in  which  they  take 
place  sliould  be  cut  off  from  that  ner- 
vous centre. 

The  last  observation  which  I  would 
make,  has  regard  to  the  effects  of  the 
remedial  measures  which  were  adopted. 
The  patient  went  out  of  town,  partook 
of  a  generous  diet,  and  came  home  after 
a  short  stay  of  a  mouth  or  six  weeks. 
When  she  went,  she  could  walk  across 
the  room ;  on  her  return,  she  had  not 
the  slio'htest  power  over  a  single  muscle 
of  the  Tower  extremities.  It  would  seem 
tliat  the  change  had  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing' a  certain  degree  of  plethora  in 
the  system,  which  was  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  tumor,  and  increased  the 
bad  consequences  of  the  pressure.  The 
purgation  which  was  afterwards  insti- 
tuted, reduced  this  plethora  in  a  slight 
degree,  and  in  the  same  ratio  relieved 
the  pressure ;  consequently  the  symp- 
toms were  slightly  ameliorated ;  but  as 
it  was  not  possible  to  reduce  tlie  size  of 
the  tumor,  or  to  arrest  its  growth,  the 
symptoms  necessarily  continued,  with 
little  variation,  steadily  increasing. 

The  effect  of  the  tr.  lyttte  is  perhaps 
the  most  singular  of  the  therapeutical 
phenomena.  After  a  complete  inconti- 
nence of  urine  had  been  established,  it 
entirely  restored  its  power  to  the  sphinc- 
ter vesictE,  and  for  a  twelvemonth  it 
was  maintained  by  its  agency  alone; 
for  if  it  Avas  omitted  for  twenty -four 
hours,  the  urine  would  pass  away  in- 
voluntarily, and  continue  to  do  so  until 
the  tincture  was  resumed.  It  is  singular 
that  any  drug  should  act  so  exclusively 
upon  the  muscles  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  not  affecting  the  rest  of  the 
system,  and  stimulate  its  nerves  to  action, 
after  their  sensibility  to  ordinary  imures- 
sions  had  been  entirely  destroyed  by 
pressure.  It  is  extraordinary ;  for  al- 
though it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
sjiinai  cord  was  divided  at  this  time 
(two  3'ears  and  a  half  previous  to  the 
patient's  death),  yet  the  pressure  upon  it 
must  have  been  considerable,  siuce  it 
had  produced  a  total  paralysis  of  the 
lower  extremities.  This  fact,  demon- 
strating the  power  of  this  drug  over  the 
sphincter  vesicae,  deserves  to  be  care- 
fully noted,  as  it  is  likely  to  prove  highly 
beneficial  in  other  cases  of  paralysis. 

10,  Everett-Street,  Russell- Sqnare, 
March  1,  1834. 
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PRACTICE    OF    FORENSIC 
MEDICINE, 

AS      COXDICTED      IN     THIS     AND      OTHEK 
COUNTRIES. 

7o  the  Editor  of  the  3Iedical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
A  "  tale  of  mysterv"  has  been  g'oing" 
the  round,  of  the  newspapers  during'  the 
last  week.  A  skeleton,  it  seems,  was  found 
in  a  field  near  Oxford ;  and  an  inquest 
was  held  upon  it.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  professional  investig^ation  was 
made  as  to  the  sex,  or  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  the  bones  belonged, 
nor  as  to  the  condition  of  those  parts, 
whereby  an  opinion  miglit  be  formed 
how  long-  they  had  lain  in  the  earth  ; 
but  an  old  labouring-  man  was  examined, 
who  told  a  tale,  that  fifty-six  years  ago 
he  had  reason  to  suspect  that  a  man  was 
murdered  and  buried  in  this  ])lace.  The 
jury  were  satisfied,  &i\A  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  "  Wilful  murder  against  some 
person  or  persons  unknown." 

I  could  not  help  being-  struck,  sir, 
with  the  contrast  between  this  English 
mode  of  medico-legal  inquiry,  and  the 
French  manner  of  managing-  such  mat- 
ters; for  example,  in  the  case  of  which  you 
gave  an  abstract  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Gazette,  where  the  skeleton  of  a  murdered 
female  w  as  amply  identified  after  an  in- 
terment of  nearly  twelve  years;  and  my 
dissatisfaction  was  increased  when  I 
called  to  mind  a  somewhat  similar  ex- 
ample, which  I  had  lately  met  with  in  an 
official  document,  by  Dr.  Wagner,  of 
Berlin. 

But  the  mystery-case  above  alluded 
to  is  only  a  small  sample  of  the  mode 
in  which  judicial  inquiries  are  marred 
in  this  country,  for  want  of  proper 
investigation ;  and  I  think  the  de- 
fect is  principally  attributable  to  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  our  coroners' 
courts.  The  officer  who  presides  is  held 
in  no  very  high  public  estimation  :  he  is 
frequently  a  man  of  very  limited  ac- 
quirements— a  mere  lawyer;  his  field  of 
labour  is  generally  extensive,  and  he  has, 
of  course,  much  ousiness  on  his  hands. 
He  g-athers  a  jury,  as  chance  throws 
them  in  his  vay,  of  personages  com- 
monly more  superficial  tban  himself,  and 
who,  being  generally  impressed  into  the 
service,  and  acting  reluctantly,  are 
easily  satisfied,  and  find  whatever  ver- 
dict IS  suggested  to  them.     If  medical 


evidence  be  called  at  all,  it  is  such  as 
gives  least  trouble  to  jn-ocure,  for  the 
coroner  has  no  means  of  remuneratinuf 
com])etent  witnesses,  whose  testimony 
might  be  desired  :  so  that  the  evidence 
which  is  obtained  is  generally  volun- 
teered, and  often  obtruded  by  persons 
who  have  no  valuable  information  to 
give,  nor  object  perhaps,  except  to  ac- 
quire a  little  petty  notoriety. 

Now,  sir,  the  coroner's  is  unquestion- 
ablv  an  important  office,  however  trivial 
and  degraded  it  may  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  many  ])ersons.  The  coroner  is  a  law 
officer,  whose  duties,  like  those  of  the 
sherifl^,  require  him  to  act  both  in  a  mi- 
nisterial and  a  judicial  capacity;  but 
undoubtedly,  sitting  as  he  does  so 
often  upon  inquests  which  involve  me- 
dical considerations,  he  ought  to  be 
possessed  of  a  large  share  of  general 
information,  of  which  medical  know- 
ledge should  form  no  small  part.  To 
argue  that  he  ought,  on  this  account, 
to  be  bona  fide  a  medical  man,  is  going- 
rather  too  far.  The  coroner  has  a  great 
deal  of  civil  as  well  as  criminal  business 
to  conduct,  for  which  the  acquirements 
of  the  lawjer  are  much  more  necessary 
than  those  of  tlie  medical  man.  But 
while  the  addition  of  a  certain  portion 
of  medical  knowledge  is  requisite,  and 
perhaps  sufficient,  for  the  coroner  in 
most  cases,  yet  instances  constantly 
occur  in  which  the  ends  of  justice  can- 
not be  satisfied  by  simple  and  hurried 
investigations :  the  presence  of  compe- 
tent medico-legal  witnesses,  persons  of 
experience  in  the  conducting-  of  scien- 
tific inquiries,  is  highly  desirable.  This, 
however,  is  a  species  of  aid  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  for  which  the  wis- 
dom of  our  leg-islature  has  never  jet 
provided. 

In  France,  where  the  faculties  and 
the  academics  of  medicine,  and  not  a 
h\v  of  the  mass  of  the  profession,  con- 
sist of  pensioned  emjiloyes  and  govern- 
ment officers,  such  investigations  as 
those  alluded  to  are  known  to  be  con- 
ducted with  all  the  requisite  ability 
and  due  observance  of  justice.  The 
names  of  Fodcrc,  Marc,  Chcvallier, 
Barniel,  Orfila,  and  a  number  of  others, 
have  acquired  an  European  celebrity  by 
such  labours.  And  in  Germany  the  ad- 
mirable or^'icr  of  state  medical  officei-s, 
known  by  the  titles  oi'  Kreis  and  Stadt- 
Physiker,  is  snecially  provided  for  the 
performance  of  all  duties  of  tliis  kind, — 
to  act  as  the  enlightened  referrecs,  by 
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whose  aid  the  serio\is  medico-legal  dif- 
ficulties which  so  frequently  present 
themselves  may  be  determined. 

In  Rust's  valuable  paper,  which  you 
published  in  the  Gazette  a  short  time 
since,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  qualifications 
required  of  thePhysikus  in  the  Prussian 
states  was  given.  Allow  me  to  give, 
by  way  of  supplement,  a  short  abstract 
(from  JDr.  Koch's  book)  of  the  principal 
duties  that  are  assigned  to  that  officer, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  public  functions. 

"  He  shall  bestow  (these  are  the  words 
of  his  Commission)  his  especial  atten- 
tion on  the  salubrity  of  the  district  com- 
mitted to  his  charge.  As  soon  as  any 
symptoms  of  contagious  or  epidemic 
disorders  are  discerned, he  shall  promptly 
adopt  the  speediest  measures  that  pru- 
dence suggests,  and  apprize  the  boards 
\%  hom  such  events  chiefly  concern.  He 
shall  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  and  strenuously  see  that 
they  be  complied  with  by  others.  He 
shall  further,  when  called  upon  by 
the  govenimeut-board,  superintend  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  poor,  and  take 
a  fair  share  of  the  business  of  the  medi- 
cal police  of  his  district  generally. 
Upon  all  occasions,  when  called  upon, 
he  shall  be  ready  to  engage  in  the  post- 
mortem examinations  which  devol\  e 
upon  him,  and  in  the  medico-legal  iuves- 
tigationsrelative  to  lesions  and  injuries  to 
living-  persons,  and  concerning  the  state 
of  mind  and  body  of  individuals  sub- 
mitted to  his  scrutiny,  giving  a  delibe- 
rate judgment  in  each  case.  He  shall 
also  de\()te  particular  regard  to  the  pro- 
gress of  \  accination.  All  tliis,  as  well 
as  all  other  business  confided  to  him  by 
the  proper  authoiities,  he  shall  perform 
cheerfull3-.  And,  in  fine,  in  all  his 
official  relations,  he  shall  so  conduct 
himself  as  a  faithful  and  diligent  Kreis- 
physikus  should  and  ought  to  do.  *  " 

Some  able  reformers  (theRetired  Prac- 
titioner, for  example)  have  suggested 
the  opening  of  a  wider  field,  and  the 
proposing  of  higher  honours,  to  aspirants 
of  distiiiguishcd  and  superior  accom- 
plishments in  our  profession.  In  the  esta- 
Dlisbment  of  a  Physicate,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  would  be  both  distinction  and 
utility  combined.  If  in  tlie  changes  which 
no  doubt  will  result  from  the  present  par- 


-  •  Vollst.  ti/tt'  Sammlung  ifrr  Preussnchnn 
Medicinal Kesetsi'  vnd  f'trurdnui'ge/t.  Magrie- 
burg,  1833,  p.  39-40. 


liameutary  inquiry,  the  formation  of  an 
order  of  medical  referees,  to  act,  among 
other  important  duties,  as  coroners' 
assessors,  and  in  many  other  respects 
like  the  Physiher  of  Prussia,  could  be 
secured,  I  conceive  it  would  be  con- 
ferring one  of  the  greatest  benefits  on 
the  community,  while  it  would  afford 
encouragement  for  a  laudable  ambition 
in  the  profession,  that  could  not  fail 
to  promote  the  interests  of  medical 
science. 

Such  an  order,  however,  can  scarcely 
be  fixed  on  a  perfect  fiioting  here,  until 
the  means  of^  procuring  the  necessary 
acquirements  are  first  rendered  attaina- 
ble ;  and  this,  evidently,  can  only  be 
by  the  establishment  oi' practical  scliools. 
Tlie  teaching  of  state  and  forensic  me- 
dicine is,  at  the  present  moment,  only  in 
its  infancy  in  this  country.  It  can  only 
be  taught  theoretically  among  us  ;  for  to 
many,  if  not  most  of  the  teachers,  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  real  medico-legal  case — 
through  which  alone  real  practicalinfor- 
mation  can  be  derived — very  rarely,  or 
never,  occurs.  And  if  the  present  system 
pursued  on  inquests — that  of  committing 
medico-legal  investigations  to  casual 
H  itnesses — be  allowed  to  continue  unal- 
tered, there  is  no  piospect  of  the  im- 
firovement  of  legal  medicine  in  Eng- 
and,  or  of  being  able,  at  least  in  the 
first  instance,  to  establish  an  efficient 
body  of  medical  men,  corresponding 
with  the  Kreis  and  Stadt-physiker  of 
Prussia. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Cummin,  M.D. 

Lecturer  on  Foreosic  Medicine. 
24,  Great  llussell-Street, 
March  15.  1^34. 


MANAGEMENT   OF    MADHOUSES. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
A  COPY  of  the  folio  wing  petition  has  been 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
during  the  present  session  of  parliament, 
by  the  member  for  Wakefield,  Daniel 
Gasktll,  Esq.  ;  and  a  similaj;  copy  will, 
I  expect,  in  the  course  of  a  kw  days, 
be  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

I    have    transmitted   this   petition    to 
yon,   lor    publication   in  your  valuable 
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journal,  in  case  you  should  consider  it 
an  object  worthy  of  your  attention. 
T  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Caleb  Crowther. 

Wakefield,  13th  March,  1S34. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Commotis,  ^'c. 
the  Petition  of  Caleb  Crowther, 
Phyaician,  practising  in  Wakejield, 
humbly  sheweth, 

That  your  petitioner  has,  professionally, 
for  many  years  attended  tne  pauper  lu- 
natic asylum  of  this  place,  and  that 
since  he  resigned  the  oliice  of  physician 
to  that  institution,  he  has  visited  a  great 
number  of  madhouses  and  public  hos])i- 
tals,  in  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
with  a  view  of  comparing  their  respec- 
tive merits  and  defects,  and  of  forming 
a  just  estimate  of  the  first  principles  ne- 
cessary for  the  government  of  mad- 
houses. 

That  your  petitioner  humbly  prayeth 
your  Honourable  House  to  appoint  a 
Commission,  during  the  present  session 
of  parliament,  to  examine,  without  ex- 
ception, all  the  public  and  private  asy- 
lums for  the  insane  in  the  united 
kingdom;  and  to  compare  their  admi- 
nistration with  that  of  some  of  the  best 
regulated  hospitals  and  infirmaries. 

That  the  infirmaries  at  Glasgow,  Li- 
verpool, Mancliester,  Birmingham,  and 
Leeds,  in  the  opinion  of  your  petitioner, 
afford  admirable  specimens  of  hospital 
di.-cii)li'.ie. 

That  the  Asylum  at  Glasgow,  and 
the  Retreat  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  at  York,  afford  the  most  fa- 
vourable examples  of  a  public  and  pri- 
vate madhouse  which  your  petitioner 
has  witnessed. 

That  although  great  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  management  of  mad- 
houses during  the  last  twenty  years, 
your  petitioner  has  reason  to  l)elieve  that 
great  abuses,  great  negligence,  and 
great  licentiousness,  still  exist  in  some 
of  them. 

That  the  first  princi])les  necessary  for 
improving  the  management  of  mad- 
houses, are  daily  visitation,  scientific 
governors,' the  admission  of  patients  in 
the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  and  regu- 
lar employment  for  the  convalescent  in- 
sane. 

That  the  su]ierif)rity  of  our  infirmaries 
hns,  with  great  justice,  ho(na<i<Tibed  to 
the    Mssifliiitv      of    tlifir   d:iilv    \isitors; 


who  minutely  examine  the  cleanliness 
and  ventilation  of  the  house,  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  food,  the  con- 
duct and  behaviour  of  all  the  officers, 
servants,  and  patients  in  the  institution. 
\^'hateveris  found  amiss  is  recorded  in  a 
book,  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  a 
weekly  Board  of  Governors. 

That  this  system  of  visitation  has 
been  adopted  at  the  asylum  at  Glasgow, 
and  at  the  Retreat  at  York. 

That,  without  the  aid  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, the  visits  of  Governors  once  in 
three  months  will  ever  remain  ineffective. 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  your  petitioner, 
there  exist  in  every  part  of  the  country 
benevolent  beings  of  both  sexes,  who 
would  accept  and  faithfully  execute 
such  a  tnist  gratuitously. 

That  the  Governors  of  madhouses 
ought  either  to  understand  the  moral 
and  medical  management  of  the  insane, 
or,  like  a  sensible  jury,  they  ought  to  be 
guided  by  those  who  do  understand  the 
subject. 

That  the  great  errors  committed  by 
the  visiting  justices,  in  medical  matters, 
at  the  Penitentiary  at  JMilbank,  at  Cold- 
Bath-Fields  prison,  at  the  asylum  and 
prison  at  Wakefield,  and  at  the  asylum 
at  Hamwell,  prove  how  unfit  magis- 
trates are  to  govern  such  institutions, 
and  indicate  the  necessity,  in  this  coun- 
try, of  the  appointment  of  a  minister  of 
health.  That  magistrates  do  not  under- 
stand %vlien  the  insane  are  judiciously 
treated,  and  will  not  submit  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  visitors,  because  they  say 
that  it  will  create  itnperiuni  in  imperio, 
and  derogate  from  their  power. 

Youi-  petitioner,  therefore,  begs  per- 
mission to  suggest  to  your  Honourable 
House,  the  propriety  of  putting  all  mad- 
houses, both  public  and  private,  under 
the  management  and  entire  direction  of 
a  Medical   Board,  consisting  of  twelve 

I)crsons  ;  nine  or  ten  of  that  number  to 
)e  physicians,  and  the  remainder  civil 
engineers.  Three  members  of  this 
Board — two  physicians  and  one  civil  en- 
gineer—  to  be  required  to  visit  four 
times  a  year,  at  irregular  intervals, 
every  asylum  in  the  united  king(ioni. 

That  correct  reports  of  the  history  and 
treatment  of  every  insane  ease  be  re- 
quired to  I)e  transmitted  inoiitlily  to  this 
Board,  in  London.  Tiiat  such  reports 
would  serve  to  .-timulate  the  diligence, 
and  to  expose  tlie  neglect,  <>f  tlie  medi- 
cal attenclants,  and  to  imjnovc  and  equa- 
lize the  mode  of  trcatinti  the  insane. 
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That,  at  each  visit,  ilic  travcllinopliy- 
siciaii  ought  to  he  required  to  examine 
every  iudividiial  patient,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  correctness  of  the  reports  trans- 
mitted to  the  Board.  Such  a  re^^ulation 
would  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  in- 
sane patient  being  long  unnecessarily 
confined.  A  report  or  summary  of  the 
practice  in  every  asylum,  both  private 
and  public,  ought  to  be  published  an- 
nually by  the  Medical  Board. 

All  the  acts  of  the  physicians  and 
civil  engineers  ought  to  be  done  in 
public,  except  the  visits  of  the  physi- 
cians to  the  insane  patients. 

The  business  of  the  civil  engineer  will 
be,  to  examine  «hatever  relates  to  the 
buildings,  to  the  accounts,  and  to  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  establishment. 

That,  at  the  first  attack  of  the  disease, 
the  patient  ought  to  be  sent  to  an  asy- 
lum, or  privately  put  under  proper  re- 
straint and  suitable  treatment,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  disease  from  becoming 
incurable  from  injury  done  to  tlye  struc- 
ture of  the  brain. 

In  the  higher  classes  of  society,  as 
well  as  among  the  poor,  the  insane  are 
frequently  detained  at  home,  in  conse- 
quence of"  the  fears,  the  ignorance,  and 
tne  prejudices  of  their  relations,  and 
sometimes  from  the  self-interest  of  the 
medical  attendant,  u)itil  the  disease,  from 
morbid  organization,  becomes  incurable. 

Your  petitioner  humbly  submits  to 
the  consideration  of  parliament,  whether 
or  not  a  much  larger  fine  ought  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  rich,  than  what  is 
now  imposed,  by  the  existing  law,  upon 
the  overseers  of  the  poor,  who  neglect  to 
put  their  relations  and  friends  under 
such  restraint  and  medical  treatment,  as 
is  essential  for  their  safety  and  recovery. 
Your  petitioner  is,  from  ample  expe- 
rience, convinced  that,  after  curing  the 
bodily  disease,  incident  upon  the  first 
attack  of  insanity,  nothing  contributes 
more  towards  removing  the  mental  alie- 
nation, than  employment  suited  to  the 
circumstances  and  habits  of  the  patient. 
The  method  of  verifying  this  observation 
will  be,  to  compare  the  number  of  pa- 
tients cured  in  mad-houses,  placed  under 
similar  circumstances,  where  employ- 
ment is  extensively  used,  and  where  no 
recourse  is  had  to  it. 

Your  petitioner,  therefore, most  humbly 
prays,  that  your  Honourable  House  will 
adopt  the  measures  herein  suggested,  or 
such  other  measures  as  may  appear  to 


your  wisdom  most  efficacious,  to  secure 
to  the  insane  judicious  and  humane 
treatment  during"  confinement,  and  the 
most  speedy  restoration  to  their  friends ; 
and  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray. 

Caleb  Crowther,  M.D. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
It  is  an  extraordinary  assertion  of  S. 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Medical  Ga- 
zette, that  S.  Y.,  in  the  preceding  num- 
ber of  that  journal,  "  presents  not  a 
single  circumstance  which  can  be  con- 
strued into  a  fact ;"  w  hile  he  makes  no 
attempt  whatever  to  disprove  the  state- 
ment of  facts,  of  which  the  short  paper 
of  S.  Y.  wholly  consists ;  namely,  that 
Sir  Charles  Bell  adduces  no  proof  what- 
ever of  any  ])articular  coiniexion  be- 
tween the  middle  column  of  the  spinal 
marrow  and  the  muscles  of  respiration, 
and  that  there  is  no  set  of  muscles  ex- 
clusively employed  in  respiration. 

S.,  by  reminding  the  reader,  that  Sir 
Charles  Bell's  doctrine  does  not  wholly 
consist  "  in  the  opinions  which  he  has 
delivered  about  trie  nerves  of  respira- 
tion," and  making  no  reply  to  the  fore- 
going statements,  which,  if  correct,  must 
invalidate  all  he  says  on  this  subject, 
virtually  acknowledges  the  impossibility 
of  defending  it.  How  far  it  forms  an 
essential  part  of  his  system,  those  ac- 
quainted with  it  will  judge. 

My  knowledge  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's 
opinions  is  not  derived  alone  from  the 
summary  in  your  journal,  although,  as 
appears  from  what  is  said  in  the  number 
of  that  journal  for  the  8th  instant,  that 
summary  is  written  by  Sir  Charles  Bell 
himself,  and  therefore  must  be  a  correct 
account  of  his  opinions. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  being  so 
"  summarily  dismissed"  by  S.  Y.,  if  it 
appear  that  the  foundation  on  which 
the  o])inions  rest  cannot  be  maintained, 
an  examination  of  them  in  detail  is  evi- 
dently superfluous. 

Let  us  see  on  what  foundation  the 
other  parts  of  his  system  rest.  S.,  in  his 
reply,  says, — "  Before  can  know  accu- 
rately the  peculiar  kind  of  motion,  or 
kind  of  sensation,  which  is  enjoyed  by 
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one  nerve  in  contrast  with  another,  or 
solve  the  question  wliy  this  nerve  sliould 
be  connected  in  the  i)aruciilar  iiKunier 
which  we  find  that  it  is  with  otliers, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  be  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  actions 
peifonned  by  the  muscles,  to  which  it  is 
distributed,  or  with  the  peculiar  sensibi- 
lities of  the  part." 

The  foundation,  on  which  all  that 
part  of  bis  system,  referred  to  in  this 
quotation,  rests,  is,  that  the  sympathy  of 
parts  depends  on  the  connexion  of  their 
nerves.  By  what  facts  is  this  position 
established  ?  It  will  be  found,  that  all 
the  facts  on  the  subject  are  in  op])osition 
to  it ;  whei-cas  they  must  be  such  as  not 
to  admit  of  any  other  explanation  in 
order  to  establish  it. 

The  phenomena  of  sympathy,  so  far 
from  depending  on  the  connexion  of 
nerves,  are  often  most  feeble  where  the 
connexion  of  nerves  is  greatest,  and 
strongest,  where  no  connexion  of  nerves 
whatever  can  be  traced.  It  is  even  well 
known,  that  we  still  continue  to  refer 
sensations  to  limbs  that  are  lost,  at 
whatever  part  the  amputation  is  per- 
formed. The  whole  of  the  phenomena 
evince  that  the  cause  of  the  sympathy 
of  parts  exists  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
nervous  system ;  and  that,  as  far  as 
relates  to  it,  tracing  the  connexion  of 
nerves  is  altogether  labour  lost.  If  S. 
wishes  to  support  that  part  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell's  system,  to  «  hicli  I  now  refer,  he 
must  simply  state  the  facts  which  con- 
tradict «hat  I  maintain  to  be  a  fact; 
namely,  that  Sir  Charles  Bell  adduces 
no  j)roof  whatever  that  the  sympathy  of 
parts  depends  on  any  connexion  of  tlieir 
nenes, — a  doctrine  which  was  admitted 
only  at  a  time  when  our  knowledge  of 
the  animal  economy  was  extremely 
crude.  If  he  cannot  adduce  such  facts, 
although  he  fill  a  volume  with  observa- 
tions, they  will  be  of  no  avail.  Now,  if 
Sir  Charles  Bell's  system  be  deprived  of 
its  respiratory  doctrine,  and  the  influence 
of  the  connexion  of  nerves  in  determin- 
ing the  sympathies  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy; how  much  of  it  will  remain.^ 
I  believe  I  may  reply,  in  the  words  of 
my  first  letter,  whidi  you  declined  pub- 
lishing. *  *  *  * — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  Y. 

[The  same  reasons  which  induced  us 
to   decline    ])ublishing   the   fii-st   letter, 


prevent  us  from  inserting  the  reiteration 
of  it,  wliich  follows  in  the  MS.  of  our 
correspondent ;  and  we  beg  to  add,  that, 
unless  the  parties  choose  to  come  for- 
ward in  their  own  names,  the  contro- 
versy must  here  cease. — Ed.  G.4z.] 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  March  22,  1834. 

"  Licet  omnibu',  licet  etiam  mibl,  dignitatem 
Artis  Medicee  tueri  ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  iu 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  periculum  noo  recuse." 

Cicero. 

CATASTROPHE    OF    THE    "  ONE 

FACULTY"  PROJECT. 
Our  readers  will  be  not  a  little  amused 
to  hear  of  the  denouement  of  the  notable 
reforming  project  broached  in  the  West- 
minster Medical  Society  some  mouths 
ago.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  a  ridi- 
culous resolution,  about  the  propriety  of 
establishing  a  single  Faculty  in  this 
country,  or  expedient  by  which  all 
branches  of  the  healing  art  were  to  be 
rendered  one  and  indivisible  —  was 
moved  by  T)r.  James  Johnson,  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  Sigmond.  After  some 
discussion  of  the  question,  it  was  thrown 
out,  but  was  once  more  brought  on  the 
tapis  under  the  pretext  of  an  informality 
in  the  mode  of  taking  the  ballot.  The 
"  one  faculty"  men  now  rallied  round 
their  leader,  and  carried  the  measure  by 
a  successful  ruse.  Well,  days  and  weeks 
— nay,  months,  have  elapsed  since  the 
final  ballot,  and  no  petition  was  forth- 
coming (we  thought  it  fairly  defunct)  till 
Saturday  night  last,  when,  with  all  the 
benefit  of  the  matured  experience  of  the 
learned  committee,  forth  was  brought, 
and  read  to  the  society,  this  document  of 
great  expectation.  But,  alas  !  for  the 
"  one  faculty"  men— if  any  there  now  be, 
for  they  "  made  no  sign  "  on  this  occa- 
sion—  there  was  not  one  Mord  about 
the  pet  project  in  the  petition,  all 
hopes   of  the   medical    millenium   hav- 
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ing  evidently  come  to  an  end ;  and, 
what  is  most  curious,  not  a  murmur 
Mas  expressed  on  the  occurrence  of 
so  lamentable  a  catastrophe.  Nay, 
this  is  not  all.  The  said  petition  ob- 
tained an  abundant  meed  of  applause 
for  its  concocters,  on  the  ground  of  the 
discretion  they  displayed  in  avoiding  all 
notice  of  the  "  faculty"  project.  And 
who,  thinks  the  reader,  was  most  con- 
spicuous in  thus  crying  down  the 
"  one  faculty  ?"  ^\nio  was  most  remark- 
able in  commending  the  omission  of 
the  silly  scheme  ?  Why,  who  but  he 
who  proposed  it, — supported  it  in  every 
possible  way,  twice  balloted  for  it, — and 
staked  the  last  shred  of  his  character  for 
consistency  upon  it? — he  it  was  who  se- 
conded the  motion  of  thanks  to  the 
committee  for  their  very  proper  conduct 
in  omitting  all  mention  of  the  scheme. 
So  much  for  the  reqniescat  of  the  one 
faculty. 

And  now,  let  us  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  circumstances.  We  see,  in  the 
fate  of  this  foolish  project,  which  has 
vanished  into  "  thin  air,"  the  prestiffe 
of  the  ultra  or  destructive  reformers  in 
medicine.  A  little  bustling-,  meddling 
party,  in  a  medical  society,  sets  itself 
up  to  suggest  remedies  for  the  arrange- 
ment and  governance  of  the  whole  pro- 
fession :  a  couple  of  advocates  are  thrust 
forward  as  spokesmen :  these  persons  do 
not  understand  the  nostrum  which  they 
have  to  propose,  but  they  do  their  best 
to  mystify  the  members  who  attend  the 
ordinary  meetings;  and  they  succeed  to 
a  certain  extent,  by  preaching  up  the 
expediency  of  equal  rights  and  equal 
rank,  for  all  who  profess  and  call  them- 
selves medical  men.  But  this  was  all 
very  well,  within  the  little  scene  of  ac- 
tion, where  the  thing-  was  got  up.  As 
soon  as  the  rumour,  however,  reached  the 
ears  of  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the 
profession,  it  was  no  longer  suffered ; 
it  was  put  down  as  a  nuisance.     What 


course,  then,  did  the  faculty  advo- 
cates pursue  ?  They  had  wit  enough  to 
perceive  the  strong  set  of  the  cuiTcnt,  and 
so  take  the  best  measures  they  could  to 
eschew  the  danger.  Their  petition,  which 
was  to  contain  their  nostrum  —  their 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  that  physic  is 
supposed  to  labour  under  —  was  suf- 
fered to  lie  by,  till  the  drug  should 
perhaps  become  palatable,  if  possible. 
But  nobody  would  look  upon  it — nobody 
would  have  a.nj  .thing  to  do  with  it 
till  the  nauseous  part  was  removed  ;  and 
this  being  the  case,  the  unhappy  advo- 
cates were  obliged,  bitter  as  it  was,  to 
swallow  their  own  pill ;  they  had  no 
alternative.  The  petition  lay  all  this 
time  in  abeyance,  and  was  at  last 
brought  out  in  its  expurgated  and  more 
endurable  condition, — minus  the  unfor- 
tunate clause. 

It  is  unnecessarj-  for  us  to  remind  our 
readers  of  the  opinions  of  various  cor- 
respondents, so  strongly  expressed  in  the 
pages  of  this  journal,  concerning  the  one 
faculty  project.  Since  we  took  in  hand  the 
exposure  of  this  folly,  we  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  that  we  had  the 
concurrence  and  express  approbation  of 
all  «  hose  opinions  were  worth  ha^  ing ; 
and  it  would  be  idle  not  to  presume, 
that  such  sentiments  had  their  proper 
weight  even  with  our  ill-judging  and  ill- 
fated  ultra  reformers.  But  there  was 
another  cause  that  co-operated  for  their 
discomfiture.  They  found  themselves 
left  to  their  fate  by  one  of  their  greatest 
patrons.  The  coryphoeus  who  inter- 
preted their  plan  for  them,  after  his 
own  approved  fashion,  and  who  first 
affixed  to  the  term  "  one  faculty,"  a 
meaning  not  to  be  misu;.derstood,  find- 
ing that  the  thing  would  not  answer, 
left  his  deluded  followers  as  usual  in 
the  lurch.  He  hoped,  of  course,  to  be 
able  to  make  a  stand  for  his  own  "  colle- 
gium"— the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  the  "  one    faculty ;"   but  it  was  too 
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plain  that  notliing'  could  come  of  no- 
thing'; so  he  abandoned  the  specula- 
tion, and  by  nay  of  diversion,  or  as  a 
dernier  ressort,  took  up  the  advocacy 
of  a  "tripartite"  affair. 

This,  too,  as  it  appears,  having-  failed 
to  procure  admirers,  and  matters  having 
become  desperate  with  him,  we  have  re- 
cently been  amused  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  indelicacy  (indelicacy  pro- 
scribed in  such  a  quarter  !) — the  indeli- 
cacy, no  less,  of  agitating'  measures  of 
reform,  while  parliament  is  directing  its 
attention  to  the  subject ! 

But  such  is  ever  the  career  and  the 
close  of  such  ridiculous  proceedings : 
the  only  wonder  is,  that  deluded  people 
can  be  found  who  suffer  themselves  to  be 
hoodwinked  and  led  by  the  nose  wherever 
their  dangerous  guides  choose  to  lead 
them.  The  contagion  of  the  example 
of  the  Westminster  Society- — although 
that  bod>"  can  only  be  said  to  have  lent 
itself  to  tlie  discussion,  and  luckily 
escaped  the  consequences  of  adopting  the 
measure — the  example  spread  (in  a  soli- 
tary  instance)  to  a  manufacturing  pro- 
vincial town,  and  rashly  were  reso- 
lutions carried  there,  in  favour  of  the 
Faculty  folly.  We  hope  what  has 
just  happened  will  serve  as  a  lesson  to 
the  party  in  question,  and  to  all  those 
who  put  their  faith  in  pretended  but 
reckless  reformers.  They  should  have 
seen  that  the  silly  project  of  equality  of 
rights  and  equality  of  rank,  was  at  a 
discount  even  when  they  were  most  at- 
tracted by  it:  they  now  see — they  must 
see— that  it  has  fallen,  never  to  rise 
again.  Let  this  satisfy  them  as  to  the 
boasted  power  and  influence  (»f  the  radi- 
cal levellers  in  medical  reform. 

By  the  way,  we  would  ask  what  has 
become  of  that  great  aggregate  meet- 
ing whicli  vt  as  simiraoned  to  meet  in  Lon- 
don about  tlie  opening  of  parliament; 
and  to  which  all  the  provincial  medical 
reformers  were  to  send  their  deputies,  in 
order  that    tlie    walls  of  St.    Stephen's 


might  be  made  to  re-echo  the  "  One 
Faculty" chimes  ? — But  we  forget:  it  is 
no  longer  delicate  to  talk  about  these 
thinffs. 


DEGREES  FOR  DISSENTERS. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  the  symptoms 
of  liberality  which  begin  to  shew  them- 
selves in  the  L'niversity  of  Cambridge. 
The  petition  from  that  quarter,  present- 
ed this  week  to  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  is  highly  gratifying.  It 
prays  for  the  removal  of  the  restrictions 
which  prevent  Dissenters  from  taking 
degrees  in  that  University,  and  is  signed 
by  a  large  proportion  of  the  resident 
members,  including  among  them  two 
heads  of  Colleges,  and  all  the  names  at 
present  connected  with  Cambridge  that 
do  honour  to  her  by  the  lustre  of  their 
literary  and  scientific  renown.  Had  we 
not  long  been  familiarized  to  the  obsti- 
nacy, or  over-cautiousness,  displayed  at 
our  gieat  seats  of  learning,  we  should 
have  been  perfectly  amazed  at  the  repug- 
nance which  they  have  hitherto  displayed 
to  granting  degrees  without  religious 
pledges.  Do  they  dread  to  hazard  the 
experiment  ?  They  have  the  example 
before  them  of  a  venerable  sister,  equally 
tenacious  as  themselves  of  the  essen- 
tials of  religion — the  University  of 
Dublin  ;  yet  they  can  scarcely  point  out 
any  danger  that  has  arisen  from  the 
important  changes  long  since  adopted 
by  her.  Dissenters  may  freely  pursue 
their  studies  in  Dublin,  and  take  even 
the  highest  degrees  there  in  arts,  law, 
and  medicine ;  to  Rtmian  Catholics 
themselves  the  Irish  University  has 
been  open  these  forty  years  ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  worth  adding,  that  such  things  ac- 
tually take  place  under  tiie  Chancellor- 
ship of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland. 
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WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 


COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

The  following'  note  has  been  circulated, 
intended,  we  believe,  as  a  reply  to  some 
observations  recently  made,  ou  the 
College  of  Pbysicians,  iu  the  House  of 
Peers : — 

1.  The  Colleg'e  of  Pbysicians  g-rants 
its  license  to  practise  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion to  any  ni;  n  wlio  has  obtained  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Physic  in  any  Uni- 
versity upon  earth,  after  a  residence  of 
two  rears;  and  who,  upon  examination, 
proves  his  competency.  This  license 
enables  him  to  receive  the  ordinary  emo- 
luments of  physicians — makes  him  eli- 
gible to  all  public  institutions — to  be- 
come a  lecturer  and  teacher  at  the  great 
medical  schools — and  to  hold  the  bio-h 
offices  of  physician  to  their  Majesties 
and  the  Royal  Family. 

2.  The  College  of  Physicians,  how- 
ever, having  thus  done  justice  to  indivi- 
duals seeking  to  practise  as  physicians 
within  their  jurisdiction,  has  thought 
itself  at  liberty  to  provide  for  the  honour 
of  the  profession,  by  offerino'  some  in- 
ducement to  those  who  are  about  to  en- 
ter it,  to  obtain  that  previous  education, 
which,  in  England,  has  alvvavs  been  es- 
teemed the  highest  and  the  best:  and 
the  inducement  consists  in  admitting,  by 
preference,  the  Graduates  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  to  the  Fello\Nship  of  the 
College. 

3.  The  Fellow  of  the  College  has  no 
advantage  whatever  over  the  Licentiate, 
with  reference  to  the  public.  He  dif- 
fers from  the  Licentiate  only  in  belong- 
ing to  the  governing  body  of  the  Col- 
lege ;  and  in  this  capacity  he  has  cer- 
tain duties  to  perform,  and  holds  in  ro- 
tation certain  offices.  Of  these  offices, 
those  of  President,  four  Censors,  Trea- 
surer, Registrar,  and  four  Lecturers,  re- 
ceive emoluments.  The  emolument  of 
the  President  is  25/.  per  annum ;  of  each 
Censor,  20/.  per  annum ;  of  the  Trea- 
surer, 25/.  per  annum;  of  the  Registrar, 
40/.  per  annum;  of  the  fnur  Lecturers, 
the  two  jmiiors  receive  10/.  each;  the 
third,  20/. ;  and  the  senior,  32/. 

4.  But  although  tlie  College  has  held 
forth  the  little  honour  and  profit  of  the 
Fellowship  as  an  inducement  to  those 
who  become  physicians  to  obtain  the 
previous  education  of  an  English  Uni- 
versity, it  has  elected  into  the  Fellowship 
from  time  to  time,  and  continues  to  elect, 
eminent  individuals  from  among  the 
Licentiates. 


WESTMINSTER    MEDICAL 

SOCIETY. 

(From  \  Correspondent.) 


The  fifth  act  of  that  laughable  en- 
tertainment, at  the  Theatre  in  Great 
Windmill-Street,  entitled  "  the  One  Fa- 
culty scheme,"  or,  "  the  Petition  to  Par- 
liament," was  performed  on  Saturday 
evening  last.  The  house  was  but  thinly 
attended,  several  of  the  principal  actors 
being  absent ;  but  the  performance,  on 
the  whole  went  off  with  great  eclat. 
Before  indulging  our  readers,  however, 
with  the  denouement  of  the  piece,  we 
must  recal  to  their  recollection  the  most 
striking  incidents  which  hare  marked 
its  chequered  progress  hitherto. 

The  performance  began  (it  v^  ill  be  re- 
collected) on  Saturday,  Nov.  23,  1833, 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  ;  after  which, 
Dr.  James  Somerville  pouitrayed  the 
blessings  of  the  "  one  faculty  scheme," 
with  a  felicity  of  language,  and  an 
energy  of  action,  never  sufficiently  to 
be  admired.  "  All  which  it  behoved 
the  Society  to  do,"  he  said,  "was  to  \)e- 
tition  parliament  for  tlie  assimilation  of 
the  whole  profession  into  one  great  me- 
dical FACULTY.  Phj'sicians,  surg'cons, 
and  apothecaries,  should  all  sit  together 
in  one  faculty.  The  profession  would 
thus  become  an  united  body,  having- 
one  hall,  one  museimi,  one  library,  and 
one  community  of  sentiment !  The  pro- 
fession should  not  even  trouble  jiarlia- 
ment  to  frame  laws  for  tlieir  intenial 
management,  but  merely  require  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  FACULTY  upon  a  sound 
basis.  Genius  would  then  be  disbur- 
thened  of  the  impeding  weight  of  grie- 
vous monopolies,  and  would  shed  around 
itself,  and  the  wliole  circle  of  society,  a 
truly  brilliant  and  invaluable  light*." — 
(Great  applause,  and  another  Jiourish 
of  trumpets.) 

The  second  act  exhibited  Dr.  James 
Johnson  advocating  the  cause  of  the 
"  one  faculty"  scheme,  and  proposing 
resolution  No.  8,  which  declared  that 
the  grand  panacea  for  all  the  evils  un- 
der vvhich  tlie  profession  had  groaned, 
and  was  still  groaning,  was  "  the  con- 
stitution of  one  faculty,  or  academy,  of 
medicine."  An  ingenious  contrivance 
for  giving  interest  to  the  drama  was  de- 

•  See  Lancet,  No.  635,  pages  333  and  3G4. 
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vised  bj  Dr.  Gregory;  and  with  this 
tlie  second  act  closed. 

When  the  curtain  drew  up  for  the 
third  act,  on  Saturday,  December  14, 
the  performers  were  all  seen  preparing' 
for  a  o^-aud  ballot,  by  which  the  fate  of 
the  one  faculty  scheme  was  to  be  de- 
cided. Dr.  Greo-ory's  amendment  was 
neg'atived,  and  tlie  faculty  scheme 
thrown  out  by  a  large  majority  !  End 
of  act  tliird. 

Tlie  fourth  act  introduced  a  new  per- 
former upon  the  stage,  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Epps,  who,  availing  himself  of  an 
irregularity  happily  discovered  in  the 
preceding-  portion  of  the  drama,  again 
summoned  the  attendant  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep,  and  commanded  them  to 
enact  over  again  the  imposing  ceremony 
of  the  ballot.  The  audience,  breathless 
with  impatience,  witnessed,  as  in  Der 
Freischutz,  the  casting  and  counting  of 
the  balls  ;  and  now  the  one  faculty 
scheme  was  triumphant ! !  What  was 
injurious  to  the  profession  on  the  14th 
December,  was  found  to  he  highly  fa- 
vourable to  it  on  Saturday  January  4th, 
when  the  curtain  fell,  and  the  fourth  act 
terminated. 

On  Saturday  last,  as  we  have  stated, 
the  curtain  again  rose,  and  discovered 
Dr.  Copland  in  the  chair.  After  apolo- 
gizing for  the  great  length  of  time 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  last  per- 
formance, he  proceeded  to  read  the  peti- 
tion to  the  legislature,  which,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  previous  resolutions,  the 
committee  had  with  great  care  and  dili- 
gence pre])ared.  What  will  be  the  sur- 
prise of  our  rcadei-s  when  we  iuiorm 
them,  that  in  this  petition  not  one  word 
appears  about  the  "one  faculty" scheme; 
not  one  line  hints  at  an  amalgamation 
of  the  several  orders  of  practitioners. 
The  community  of  hall,  of  museum,  of 
library,  and  of  sentiment,  is  no  where 
adverted  to.  Instead  of  praying  for  the 
con.stitution  of  one  faculty,  or  academy, 
of  medicine,  the  society  pray  that  par- 
liament will,  in  its  wisdom,  sec  tit  to  ap- 
point a  (fovennny  bodt/,  or  council,  for 
the  general  guidance  and  regulatimi  of 
the  professi(m,  leaving  it  in  doubt  whe- 
ther that  governing  l)ody  ma}  m)t  be 
best  constituted  of  persons  wholly  un- 
connected \\ith  the  medical  profession. 

The  best  part  of  the  joke,  however,  is 
still  to  come.  A  Mr.  C'ostcllo,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  most  strenuous  sup- 
porters of  the  "  one  faculty  scheme"  in 


the  early  part  of  the  drama,  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  committee,  for  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  they  had 
drawn  up  the  petition,  and  especially 
for  the  singular  felicity  with  which  they 
had  avoided  all  debateable  points. 

This  resolution  of  a])pro\al  and  of 
thanks  was  seconded  by — Dr.  James 
Johnson.  Start  not,  gentle  reader;  it 
was  even  so — by  Dr.  James  Johnson 
himself,  the  professor  of  consistency. 
The  drama  then  ended,  as  all  well-con- 
ducted five-act  comedies  should  end,  by 
all  parties  shaking  hands  ;  and  the  cur- 
tain fell  precisely  at  ten  o'clock,  amid 
the  plaudits  of  the  audience. 

Are  the  members  of  this  once-respecta- 
ble society  aware,  that  by  these  tergiver- 
sations they  are  making  themselves  very 
ridiculous  in  the  ejes  of  the  profession, 
and  of  that  large  portion  of  the  public 
who  are  ever  on  the  watch  for  matter  of 
amusement? 


MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  SOCIETY. 
Dr.  M. Hall  on  the  Cure  of  NjEvis. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 

I  BEG  to  reply,  in  a  very  few  lines,  to  the 
observations  contained  in  your  note  of  my 
paper,  read  before  the  Medico- Chirurgical 
Society  on  Tuesdav  evening,  March  the 
11th. 

First,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  reporter  is 
wrong,  in  stating  that  I  propose  to  use  a 
couching  needle.  This  observation  gives  an 
erroneous  idea  of  the  mode  of  cure  whieli 
I  do  propose,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
may  be  applied.  The  kind  of  instrument 
I  recommend  is  actually  represented  in 
the  plate  which  accompanies  my  paper, 
and  therefore  there  should  have  been  no 
such  mistake. 


I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

JIvRsuALL  Hall. 

[Dr.  Hall  finds  fault  with  our  reporter 
for  calling  the  instrument  which  he  re- 
commends a  couching  ueedh'.  The  gentle- 
man who  wrote  the  rejMirt  is  still  at  a  loss 
for  any  better  mode  of  describing  the  in- 
strument; and  was  induced  to  call  it  so, 
because    such     is    the    ittentical    uame    siven 
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to  it  bu  Dr.  Hall  himself,  in  his  paper  on  the 
subject  in  this  journal*.  As  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  precedinaf  letter,  consisting 
of  replies  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  Stanley,  and  Dr.  Locock,  we  do  not 
think  it  would  be  quite  fair  towards  these 
gentlemen,  to  give  Dr.  Hall  the  advantage 
of  studied  replies  to  their  oral  remarks. 
Dr.  Hall  ought  to  have  been  on  the  spot, 
to  answer  the  objections  made  to  his  pa- 
per.— Ed.  Gaz.] 


CURIOUS  CA.SES  OF  SUICIDE. 


Dr.  Hf.yfelder,  in  a  tract  on  self-mur- 
der lately  published,  gives  an  account  of 
several  curious  attempts  made  by  persons 
on  their  own  lives.  Among  them  is  the 
case  of  a  woman,  who  tried  to  accomplish 
her  purpose  by  the  application  of  200 
leeches;  also  of  another,  who  exposed  her- 
self to  swarms  of  bees  ;  and  an  apothecary 
beat  in  his  o«-n  brains  with  a  pestle.  But 
one  of  the  most  original  modes  of  suicide 
among  them  is  the  following  : — A  builder, 
who  was  chagrined  by  tlie  treatment  he 
received  from  his  employers,  resolved  to 
])ut  himself  to  death.  He  wrote  a  It-ttcr, 
expressing  his  determination,  and  then 
hurried  to  a  steep  part  of  the  high  road, 
where  vehicles  of  all  sorts  were  obliged  to 
put  on  a  drag  in  the  descent.  Plere  he 
wa'ted  till  a  heavily-loaded  waggon  reach- 
ed the  spot,  when,  with  the  fury  of  a  ma- 
niac, he  seized  hold  of  one  of  the  wheels 
that  was  not  locked,  and,  applying  his 
body  to  the  circumference,  was  presently 
crushed  and  ground  as  under  a  mill-stone. 
— Mediciiiische  Zeitung. 


LAMENTABLE  ACCIDENT. 


M.  Bennati,  v.-hose  late  researches  on  the 
physiology  of  the  human  voice  gained  him 
so  much  reputation,  lost  his  life  a  few  days 
ago  in  Paris.  He  was  run  over  by  a 
restive  horse  as  he  was  walking  on  the 
Boulevards,  and  suffered  such  severe  in- 
jury (fracture  of  the  skull,  with  violent 
concussion),  that  he  died  in  twelve  hours. 
He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the 
cemetery  of  3I(mtmartre,  and  orations 
were  pronounced  over  his  remains  by  M. 
Julia  de  Fonteneiles,  in  the  name  of  one 
of  the  learned  societies,  and  by  M.  Davel, 
on  the  part  of  his  countrymen.  M.  Bennati 
was  a  native  of  Mantua,  and  but  36  -ears 
of  age,  when  his  career  was  so  unfortu- 
nately suspended. 

*  See  vol.  vii.  page  67/',  rolumn  2,  last  line. 


DISORDERLY  FRENCH  PUPILS. 

M.  Orfii.v  has  been  obliged  to  suspend 
his  lectures  at  the  Ecole  de  Medecine,  in 
consequence  of  the  disorderly  conduct  of 
some  of  the  students  attending  his  class. 
We  have  not  heard  any  reasonable  cause 
assigned  for  this  disturbance. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Preparing  for  publication,  in  one  volume 
12mo.,  A  Dissecting  Manual,  containing  a 
description  of  the  Bones,  Muscle,  Vesscl>-, 
Nerves,  Absorbents,  and  Viscera,  of  the 
Body  ;  together  with  their  relative  Ana- 
tomv,  more  particularly  as  relates  to  the 
Arteries.  By  Richard  Partridge,  Esq.,  ju- 
nior Professor  of  Anatomy  at  King's  Col- 
lege, London. 


NEW  MEDICAL   WORKS. 

Hippopathology :  a  Systematic  Treatise 
on  the  Disorders  and  Lamenesses  of  the 
Horse,  with  their  modem  and  most  ap- 
proved Methods  of  Cure.  By  W.  Perei- 
vall.  Vol.  T.  (to  be  completed  in  3  vols.) 
10s.  6d.  bds. 

Preparing  for   Publication. 
The  Surgical  and  Descriptive  Anatomy  of 
the  Bones,  Ligaments,  and  Joints.     By 
W.  H.  Thomas,  M.R.C.S.  London. 


WEEKLY'  ACCOUNT  of  BI  RIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortality,  March  18,I83i. 


Abscess 

1 

Heart,  diseased    . 

2 

Age  nnd  Debility  . 

29 

Hooping-Cough    . 

7 

Apoplexy 

4 

Inflammation 

46 

Asthma 

9 

Bowels. t  Stomach 

4 

Canter 

1 

Brain 

3 

Chiklbirth      . 

4 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

4 

Consumption 

62 

Insanity 

a 

Convulsions 

28 

Jaundice 

1 

Croup    . 

1 

Liver,  diseased     . 

5 

Dentition  or  Teetl 

in?  4 

Measles 

S 

Dropsy 

5 

Mortification 

6 

Dropsv  on  the  Brain   15 

Paralysis 

1 

Erysipelas     . 

1 

Small-Pox     . 

o 

Fev.r      . 

4 

Spasms 

1 

Fever,  Scarlet 

11 

Unknown  Causes 

10 

Fever.  Tvptius 

2 

Gout      . 

1 

Stillborn 

22 

Decrease  of  Burials,  as  compared  with  i 
the  preceding  week         .        .         .    1 
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LECTURES 

ON   THE 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE    OF 
MIDWIFERY; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Hospital, 

By  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D. 

Lecture  XXV. 
LABOUR. 

DUTIES     OF     THE    MEDICAL    ATTENDANT 
UNDER    NATURAL    LABOUR. 

We  resume  our  consideration,  then,  of  the 
duties  to  be  attended  to  after  the  birth  of 
the  infant. 

Tying  the  finiis. — Drawing  the  child  a 
little  way  from  the  mother's  body,  and  ex- 
posing it  to  view  (this  is  the  first,  and  in- 
deed the  only  part,  of  our  duty  which  re- 
quires to  be  performed  by  aid  of  the  eye), 
we  proceed  to  put  two  ligatures  on  the 
cord,  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  vessels ; 
and  we  then  separate  the  child  from  the 
mother.  The  ligatures  that  we  employ  in 
London,  consist  of  eight  or  ten  pieces  of 
thread,  a  skein  of  which  is  generally  in 
readiness  for  our  use.  We  should  select  a 
sufficient  number  to  make  the  ligature  of 
a  proper  thickness,  and  form  a  knot  at 
each  end;  and  this  should  be  done  pre- 
viously to  the  child  being  born.  I  do  not 
know  that  this  i)articu]ar  sort  of  compress 
possesses  much  superiority  over  tape  or 
string ;  however,  it  is  the  custom  to  em- 
ploy it,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not.  Bobbin  is  bad,  because  it  is 
more  likely  to  slip  off  the  funis;  tape  is 
better  than  bobbin,  and  is  recommended,  in 
preference,  by  some ;  but  I  have  known 
tape  slip  aJso.  The  thread  ligature  is  less 
liable  to  lose  its  hold  than  any  other,  and 
in  that  respect  it  may  possess  some  small 
advantage. 

330.— XIII. 


Even  in  forming  the  ligature  a  little  at- 
tention is  necessary.  It  must  be  of  a  cer- 
tain thickness ;  if  it  he  too  thick  it  does 
not  sufhciently  compress  the  arteries,  and 
it  is  liable  to  lose  its  hold  after  the  funis 
is  divided ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  too 
thin,  only  consisting  of  two  or  three 
threads,  it  will  probably  cut  through  the 
membranes  covering  the  cord — the  amnion 
and  chorion — as  well  as  the  coats  of  the 
vessels,  and  cause  bleeding.  It  is  also  ne- 
cessary that  the  threads  should  be  all  of 
one  length ;  for  if  one  or  two  be  shorter 
than  the  others,  they  alone  will  make  any 
pressure,  and  consequently  act  as  if  the 
ligature  were  composed  of  them  only.  I 
have  known  hemorrhage,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, take  place,  and  much  danger  in- 
duced, by  want  of  attention  to  this  simple 
caution. 

The  first  ligature  is  to  be  applied  about 
three  fingers'  breadth,  or  a  couple  of 
inches,  from  the  navel,  to  be  drawn  tight, 
and  tied  in  a  single  knot;  the  funis  must 
then  be  surrounded  a  second  time  in  the 
same  crease,  and  a  double  knot  made 
upon  it. 

For  the  sake  both  of  cleanliness  and 
safety,  we  place  a  second  ligature  upon  the 
funis:  cleanliness,  for  if  we  were  to  cut  the 
cord  beyond  the  ligature,  without  having 
secured  the  placental  end,  the  blood  con- 
tained in  the  umbilical  vein  and  the  pla- 
cental mass  would  be  squeezed  out,  and 
run  perhaps  upon  the  floor,  or  on  our  own 
clothes.  But  particularly  we  should  do 
this  for  the  sake  of  safety  ;  because  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  there  are  twins  in 
utero;  audit  also  will  occasionally  hap- 
pen,— though  I  grant  but  very  seldom, — 
that  the  two  circulations  (the  one  of  the 
child  in  utero,  and  the  one  of  that  which 
has  been  born),  anastomose  in  the  pla- 
centa; in  fact,  instead  of  there  being  two 
single  separate  placentJB,  the  organ  is 
double,  and  belongs  to  both  children;  so 
that   the  blood  of  each  circulates  in  the 
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body  of  the  other  reciprocally;  and  if  the 
severed  vessels  are  left  unprotected,  it  is 
possible  that  the  unborn  child  might  bleed 
to  death  through  the  divided  funis  of  the 
one  already  in  the  world.  The  applica- 
tion of  a  second  ligature  is  but  a  trifling 
complication  of  our  duty;  it  takes  up  but 
little  time,  aud  is  attended  with  no  trou- 
ble. We  should  place  it  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  first,  as  the  first  is  from 
the  body  of  the  child,  and  make  a  double 
knot  as  before.  It  is  as  well,  before  this 
ligature  is  tied,  to  squeeze  as  much  of  the 
blood  as  we  can,  out  of  the  intervening 
space,  up  towards  the  placenta,  lest,  at  the 
moment  the  funis  is  cut,  some  part  of  it 
should  be  projected  on  our  dress. 

Diiision  of  the  funis. — We  divide  the  funis 
with  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed  scissors;  and 
thus  prevent  the  possibilit}'  of  the  extre- 
mities of  the  blades  injuring  the  child. 
To  protect  the  infant  further,  the  thumb 
and  third  finger  of  the  left  hand  must  em- 
brace one  portion  of  the  funis — being 
placed  over  the  ligature  which  is  nearest  to 
the  child's  body — while  the  other  ligature 
is  held  between  the  first  and  second  fin- 
gers of  the  same  hand ;  and  the  section 
must  be  made  between  them  by  one 
cut.  If  one  portion  of  the  funis  only  be 
held,  while  the  division  is  being  made,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  one  of  the  child's 
fingers  or  toes  might  be  amputated  at  the 
same  time,  an  accident  which  would  be  of 
most  serious  import,  and  an  instance  of 
which  Dr.  Merriman  mentions  having 
known  ;  nay.  Dr.  Denman,  in  his  lectures, 
used  to  relate  an  instance  of  the  penis  be- 
ing cut  off  by  a  drowsy,  negligent  practi- 
tioner ;  which  case,  indeed,  he  hints  at  in 
his  published  system,  although  he  there 
does  not  mention  any  particulars.  It  will 
be  impossible  for  an  accident  of  this  kind 
to  happen,  if  we  secure  the  child's  body 
in  the  manner  recommended;  for  should 
it  throw  a  limb  into  the  very  jaws  of  the 
scissors,  at  the  moment  we  are  about  to 
close  them,  we  shall  feel  the  stroke  upon 
our  hand,  and  be  conscious  of  the  chance 
of  injury. 

There  is  danger  in  placing  the  first  liga- 
ture close  to  the  umbilicus  of  the  child, 
lest  we  should  include  a  portion  of  intes- 
tine protruded  into  the  cord — an  occur- 
rence by  no  means  rare — and  lest  the  com- 
press should  not  be  tight  enough  to  prevent 
hsemorrhage;  in  which  case  we  have  no 
space  left  to  apply  another  ligature  upon  : 
and  there  is  danger  in  dividing  the  funis 
too  near  the  first-made  ligature,  lest  it 
should  slip  away  from  its  hold,  and  the 
vessels  be  no  longer  protected.  These  are 
the  reasons  that  have  induced  rae  to  give 
you  the  foregoing  instructions.  The  old 
woman's  notion,  formerly  prevalent,  that 


a  peculiar  advantage  would  accrue  to  the  in- 
dividual, to  whose  person  a  long  portion 
of  funis  was  left  attached  on  its  division,  is 
disproved  by  the  authority  of  de  Graaf— if 
authority  were  required — in  his  observation, 
"  Ineptum  est  illud  obstetricum  provei-hittm  fu- 
turum  penem  majorem,  si  vasa  umbilicalia  no7i 
proiime  ad  vmbilicum  ligantur."  We  can- 
not but  feel  astonished  that  such  a  man 
as  De  Graaf  should  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary, deliberately  and  gravely,  to  refute 
such  a  sentiment.  Hippocrates  lays  it 
down  as  a  rule, — not  that  we  should  think 
of  quoting  him  as  an  obstetrical  authority, 
but  his  remark  is  valuable  as  indicative 
of  the  practice  in  his  daj', — that  the  child 
should  not  be  separated  from  the  mother 
until  it  had  either  passed  urine,  sneezed, 
or  cried  aloud;  or,  in  other  words,  until 
strong  assurance  was  observed  of  its  hav- 
ing assumed  some  of  the  functions  belong- 
ing to  breathing  life.  Denman  recom- 
mends that  we  should  not  separate  the 
child,  and  consequently  not  put  a  ligature 
on  the  funis  until  after  the  circulation 
through  the  umbilical  vessels  has  ceased. 
Of  the  two  recommendations,  that  by 
Hippocrates  is  by  far  the  best.  There  is 
no  necessity  to  wait  until  the  umbilical 
vessels  have  ceased  to  pulsate;  becau.se 
the  same  changes  will  take  place  in  the 
arterial  system  of  the  child,  whether  the 
circulation  in  the  funis  is  interrupted 
rapidly,  or  whether  it  occurs  more  slowly, 
and  by  degrees ;  and  the  infant  can  derive 
no  benefit  from  a  continuance  of  the  cir- 
culation through  the  cord  after  it  has 
breathed  freely,  nor  indeed  after  the  pla- 
centa is  separated  from  its  uterine  attach- 
ment. Denman  tells  us,  "  in  the  course 
of  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  or  sometimes 
longer,"  the  pulsation  in  the  funis  has 
entirely  ceased. — I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
would  generally  be  considerably  longer; 
but  this  is  mere  speculation,  as  I  have  no 
experience  on  the  subject;  for  I  never 
delay  the  application  of  the  ligature  until 
the  pulsation  has  ceased  spontaneously. 
It  appears  to  me,  indeed,  by  such  a  practice 
we  should  be  unnecessarily  keeping  the 
child  in  a  very  awkward,  not  to  say  dan- 
gerous situation,  and  subjecting  the  mother 
also  to  considerable  additional  inconve- 
nience. The  rule  I  lay  down  for  my  own 
guidance  is  nearly  that  directed  by  Hippo- 
crates. I  seldom  or  never  put  the  ligature 
around  the  funis  until  the  child  has  cried, 
or  given  some  other  unequivocal  evidence 
of  the  proper  change  having  taken  place 
in  the  function  of  the  lungs;  unless  indeed 
it  be  still-bom,  and  I  am  desirous  of  using 
the  warm  bath,  and  other  resuscitating 
means,  as  speedily  as  possible.  Let  us 
wait  till  breathing  is  established ;  but  let 
us  not  adopt  Denman's  recommendation 
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of  allowing  the  child  to  remain  attached, 
until  the  pulsation  in  the  umbilical  ar- 
teries can  no  longer  be  observed. 

Disposal  of  the  child.— On  the  child  being 
separated,  it  is  deposited  in  what  is  called 
a  receiver,  —  a  piece  of  flannel,  which  is 
generally  fashioned  into  a  square  shape, — 
and  ornamented  around  its  edge  with  lace, 
satin,  ribbon,  or  some  other  such  lady-like 
thing, — in  the  centre  of  which  a  thin  nap- 
kin is  usually  sewn.  This  is  mostly  held  by 
some  near  relation,  (if  any  be  present,) 
who  is  desirous  to  be  the  first  to  welcome 
the  long-expected  stranger  into  life.  Hav- 
ing, then,  handed  the  infant  to  its  tem- 
porary gxiardian,  we  have  done  with  it  for 
the  present-  We  may  observe,  that  it  is 
usually  bundled  up  into  a  round  ball  by 
its  new  protectress,  and  every  part  of  its 
person  most  c-arefully  enveloped  in  the 
wrapper.  I  need  not  point  out  the  danger 
of  such  a  practice.  T  was  once  witness  to 
the  death  of  an  infant,  from  over-anxiety 
to  prevent  its  taking  cold.  The  mouth 
and  nose  were  perfectly  stopped  by  a  thick 
fold  of  flannel,  so  that  it  was  literally 
smothered;  and  when  I  had  assured  my- 
self of  the  mother's  safety,  and  turned  my 
attention  to  the  child,  I  feund  it  rolled  up 
in  this  manner,  on  the  aunt's  knee,  and 
quite  dead.  It  is  right,  if  there  is  any 
awkwardness  displayed  by  the  person  w  ho 
receives  the  child,  to  give  a  particular 
caution  that  the  mouth  and  nostrils  may 
be  kept  uncovered,  so  that  they  may  have 
free  access  to  the  external  air :  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  may  be  wrapped  up  as 
closely  and  as  warmly  as  circumstances 
render  necessary  or  desirable. 

Sufpetided  animation.  —  Resuscitation.  — 
When  the  child  does  not  breathe  imme- 
diately on  its  birth,  it  is  sometimes  difli- 
cult  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  actually 
dead,  or  its  animation  is  only  for  a  time 
suspended.  Animation  may  be  suspended 
by  many  causes :  immoderate  loss  of  blood, 
sustained  by  the  mother,  as  well  as  pres- 
sure on  the  head,  or  on  the  funis  umbi- 
licalis,  will  produce  the  effect;  but  it  more 
frequentlj'  results  from  the  latter  than 
either  of  the  former  causes.  This  pressure 
may  be  tlie  consequence  of  the  funis  falling 
down  by  the  side  of  the  head ;  or  of  the 
gravid  uterus,  by  its  action,  squeezing  it 
between  its  own  parietes  and  the  child's 
body.  Whenever,  then,  a  child  does  not 
attempt  to  breathe  soon  after  it  is  born, 
we  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether 
It  is  really  dead,  or  whether  animation  is 
only  suspended  for  the  moment.  This 
may  usually  be  known  by  placing  the 
hand  over  the  region  of  the  heart;  and  if 
there  be  the  least  tremulous  pulsation  ob- 
served, it  is  a  sure  indication  that  the 
child  is  not  dead.  A  newly-born  infant  is 
exceedingly   tenacious   of  life,  and  many 


children  have  been  recovered,  by  the  use  of 
proper  means,  who  would  inevitably 
have  perished  under  less  careful  manage- 
ment. Often,  too,  a  state  of  deep  stupor, 
owing  to  the  compression  the  brain  has 
sufl"ered  during  the  passage  of  the  head, 
prevails  for  a  little  after  birth,  which, 
unless  removed,  might  terminate  in  death ; 
for,  while  it  lasts,  the  nervous  system  is 
not  susceptible  of  those  impressions  neces- 
sary to  induce  the  first  act  of  breathing 
life.  The  child  may,  then,  frequently  be 
roused  by  two  or  three  smart  slaps  on  the 
buttocks,  back,  and  chest ;  and,  on  its 
being  awakened  from  its  lethargic  state, 
a  sob  will  be  drawn ;  this  will  end  in  a 
cry,  and  respiration  will  be  established. 
This  simple  expedient  will  of  itself  often 
be  found  suflicient,  without  the  employ- 
ment of  any  other  resuscitating  measures. 

Should  this,  however,  fail  to  excite  the 
first  respiratory  eflbrt  —  provided  the 
heart's  action  be  too  feeble  to  propel  the 
blood  through  the  navel-string — the  sepa- 
ration should  be  effected  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  the  child  entirely  immersed 
in  a  warm-bath.  Whenever  we  are  at- 
tendant upon  a  case  of  lingering  labour, 
or  one  complicated  with  htemorrhage,  or 
any  other  accident  after  which  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  infant  may  be  born  with 
impaired  vitality,  it  is  right  that  we  should 
have  in  readiness  a  small  tub,  or  pan,  with 
a  sufficient  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water, 
that  a  bath  of  proper  temperature  may 
be  made  instantly.  We  shall  frequently 
find  that  the  stimulus  of  warmth  applied 
to  the  skin,  will  excite  the  respiratory 
oi-gans.  The  temperature  should  be  97" 
or  98**.  But  if,  after  a  few  minutes, 
the  child  does  not  gasp,  and  we  observe 
that  the  heart  is  acting  less  forcibly  than 
before  the  bath  was  had  recourse  to,  its 
continuance  in  the  warm  water  will  do 
harm  both  negatively  and  positively  ; — in 
a  negative  manner,  because  it  prevents  our 
calling  to  our  aid  other  most  efficacious 
means ;  and  positively,  because  the 
warmth — when  the  powers  are  reduced  to 
a  certain  point  of  depression  from  some 
particular  causes — seems  to  act  injuriously 
on  the  nen  ous  system ;  for  it  has  been 
proved  experimentally,  both,  I  believe,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Haighton  and  Sir  .\nthony 
Carlisle,  that  many  animals  will  drown 
much  quicker  in  warm  than  in  cold  water. 
If  this  be  granted,  it  is  probable  that  a 
corresponding  injurious  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced on  the  body  of  an  infant  under  the 
peculiar  stateof  asphyxia  we  arc  now  con- 
sidering. The  next  means  to  be  used,  then, 
is  artificial  intlatiou  of  the  lungs;  by 
which  we  keep  up,  for  a  time  at  least,  the 
heart's  action. 

A  hot  flannel,  or  blanket,  must  be  pre- 
pared ;  the  child  should  be  taken  out  of 
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the  bath  ;  the  surface  rapidly  wiped  as  dry 
as  possible ;  a  bit  of  clean  flannel  should 
be  placed  over  its  face ;  the  nostrils  may  be 
squeezed  together  with  the  thumb  and  fin- 
ger; and  weshouldblow  into  its  mouth  with 
our  own,  alternately  inflating  the  lungs 
and  depressing  the  chest.  The  flannel  is 
merely  useful  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness ; 
it  is  by  no  means  absolutely  necessary,  but 
it  does  no  harm,  and  it  is  as  well  that 
something  should  be  interposed  between 
the  child's  mouth  and  our  own.  Some 
practitioners  recommend  that  we  should 
always  be  furnished  with  a  tracheal  pipe, 
by  which  the  lungs  may  be  more  perfectly 
inflated  than  with  the  mouth  alone.  The 
only  objection  which  can  be  made  to  the 
use  of  a  pipe  is  the  difficulty  in  its  intro- 
duction through  the  rima  glottidis,  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  much  important 
time.  It  is  much  more  apt  to  pass  into 
the  oesophagus  than  the  trachea,  and  em- 
barrass the  operator:  if,  however,  he  has 
acquired  a  certain  degree  of  dexterity  in 
its  introduction,  and  can  employ  it  with- 
out delaj',  the  lungs  are  much  more  likely 
to  be  efficiently  filled  by  its  aid  than 
without  it.  For  myself,  I  have  often  re- 
stored newly-born  children  in  the  manner 
I  have  recommended;  foralthough  some  air 
will  certainly  pass  through  the  oesophagus 
and  distend  the  stomach,  still  a  large 
quantity  will  also  find  its  way  into  the 
lungs;  and  although  the  abdomen,  there- 
fore, becomes  somewhat  tumid,  that  does 
not  interfere  with  the  proper  descent  of  the 
diaphragm,  nor  produce  more  than  momen- 
tarj'  inconvenience ;  and  certainly  is  not  to 
be  put  in  competition  with  the  chance  of 
restoration  that  the  process  of  inflation 
affords. 

Provided,  however,  still  the  child  does 
not  breathe  naturally,  while  the  heart  con- 
tinues to  act,  as  we  often  find  the  case,  we 
may  then  rub  a  little  spirit  on  its  chest, 
and  back,  and  shoulders ;  and  we  may  irri- 
tate the  glottis  also,  by  letting  a  drop  or 
two  of  spirit  fall  on  it  from  the  tip  of  our 
finger.  This  will  often  produce  a  convul- 
sive sob,  which  may  be  the  commencement 
of  the  respiratoi-j'  process.  These  are  all 
useful  means; — immersion  in  warm  water, 
inflation  of  the  lungs,  rubbing  the  body 
all  over  with  a  little  spirit,  and  placing  a 
drop  of  spirit  on  the  root  of  the  tongue,  or 
epiglottis.  Our  efforts  must  be  kept  up 
with  perseverance,  while  there  is  the  least 
quivering  motion  perceptible  along  the 
cardiac  region ;  for  it  is  proved,  be- 
yond a  question,  that  in  many  animals 
the  heart  lias  been  kept  in  action,  by 
inflation  of  the  lungs,  long  after  death 
had  unequivocally  taken  place.  Thus 
Le  Gallois,  a  celebrated  French  physio- 
logist, kept  up  the  heart's  action  in  rabbits 
for  many  minutes,  and  even  some  hours, 


after  he  had  taken  off  the  head — the  vessels 
having  been  previously  secured — by  alter- 
nately inflating  and  compressing  the  lungs; 
and  Mr.  Brodie  has  shewn  that  in  small 
animals  artificial  respiration  will  support 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  for  some  time 
after  the  heads  of  the  animals  had  been 
actually  cut  off.  Thus  he  corroborates  the 
statement  of  Le  Gallois.  These  experi- 
ments disprove  the  assertion  of  Bichat, 
which  he  maintained,  apparently  on  theo- 
retical grounds  only,  that  this  operation 
can  never  restore  circulation  that  has  once 
ceased ;  but  is  effectual  only  in  those  in- 
stances where  the  heart  still  pulsates,  but 
propels  mere  venous  blood.  Hence,  how- 
ever unpromising  the  case  may  be,  it  is 
our  dutj%  whenever  there  is  the  least  indi- 
cation of  the  heart  not  being  completely  at 
rest,  to  use  the  most  vigorous  means  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  its  full  powers. 

Examination  of  the  uterus. —  Presuming, 
however,  as  is  usually  the  case,  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  using  any  means  to  re- 
suscitate the  infant,  having  seen  it  disposed 
of  carefully,  we  lose  no  time  in  ascertain- 
ing the  state  of  the  uterus,  in  reference  to 
the  mother's  safety.  This  is  done  by 
passing  the  right  hand  between  the  thighs 
of  the  patient,  as  she  lies  still  on  her  left 
side,  and  examining  it  through  the  abdo- 
minal parietes.  By  this  simple  means  we 
acquire  a  great  deal  of  knowledge.  In  the 
first  place,  we  ascertain  whether  there  is 
another  child,  and  that  is  of  great  import- 
ance ;  and  after  having  been  some  time  in 
practice,  and  gained  a  certain  degree  of 
tact,  we  ascertain,  secondly,  whether  the 
placenta  is  in  the  uterus,  or  has  passed 
into  the  vagina — two  states  differing  mate- 
rially from  each  other,  both  with  regard  to 
the  practice  we  are  called  on  to  adopt,  and 
also  the  immediate  safety  of  the  woman. 

If  the  uterus  contain  another  child,  its 
fundus  will  be  felt  high  up  above  the  um- 
bilicus, and  its  general  bulk  almost  as 
large  as  it  was  before  the  expulsion  of  the 
first.  We  shall  be  able  to  define  it  dis- 
tinctly;  it  will  present  that  peculiar  elas- 
ticity, and  that  degree  of  subdued  fluctua- 
tion, which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
gravid  uterus.  As  it  is  not  my  intention 
at  present  to  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  twin  cases,  I  shall  suppose  that  there  is 
no  other  child  in  utero ;  and  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  states  in  which  the 
uterus  may  now  be  found. 

Condition  of  the  uterus  immediately  after  de- 
livery.— There  are,  then,  five  conditions  in 
which  we  may  find  the  womb.  First,  it 
may  be  as  hard  and  as  small  almost  as  a 
foetal  head,  so  that  we  can  grasp  its  body, 
and  it  feels  almost  as  solid  as  a  cricket- 
ball  under  our  hand.  Secondly,  it  may  be 
almost  as  small  as  a  foetal  head,  but  softer, 
so  that  when  we  press  it,  it  givet  under  our 
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hand,  and  has  somewhat  of  a  doughy  feel. 
Thirdly,  it  may  be  almost  as  small  as  a 
foetal  head,  and  one  minute  it  will  be 
hard  and  the  next  soft— the  hard  state 
alternating  with  the  soft.  Fourthly,  it  may 
be  almost  as  large  as  an  adult  head,  and  so 
hard  that  we  can  perfectly  define  it  with 
the  hand ;  it  feels  like  a  large,  solid  tumor. 
And,  Jifihly,  it  may  be  as  large  as  an  adult 
head,  and  soft,  its  general  volume  not  so 
easily  defined,  possessing  also  a  doughy 
feel,  and  when  grasped,  it  btcomes  harder 
in  substance,  and  less  in  bulk. 

The  three  first  states  prove  to  us  at  once 
that  the  placenta  has  wholly,  or  almost 
wholly,  passed  into  the  vaginal  cavity,  and 
the  two  last  indicate  that  it  is  still  in 
utero ;  the  fourth  proves  that  the  uterus 
is  contracted  around  the  mass;  and  the 
fifth  shews  that  it  has  not  yet  taken  on  it- 
self the  office  of  contraction,  for  the  purpose 
of  expelling  it.  Of  all  these  states  imme- 
diately after  the  child  is  disposed  of,  we 
generally  find  the  last  the  most  prevalent 
— namefy,  where  the  uterus  has  not  yet 
contracted  to  expel  it;  but  where  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  in  a  few  minutes  it  will 
begin  to  protrude  it  into  the  vagina.  The 
woman  cannot  be  considered  in  a  secure 
state  so  long  as  the  placenta  is  retained  in 
the  uterus ;  nor  is  she  to  be  looked  upon 
as  positively  safe,  unless  the  first  of  these 
varieties  obtain, — unless  the  uterus  is  as 
small  as  a  foetal  head,  and  so  hard,  that  we 
can  make  no  impression  upon  it  by  our 
grasp.  We  may  then  conclude  that  the 
patient  is  secure  from  flooding,  at  any  rate 
for  the  present,  and  that  the  placenta  is 
entirely  excluded  :  but  this  rarely  happens 
immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  foetus ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  generally  find  it  large 
and  soft,  containing  the  placenta  still 
within  it,  and  not  yet  contracted,  but  most 
probably  soon  about  to  contract. 

Internal  eiamitiation. — After  this  exami- 
nation externally,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  we  may  pass  our  finger  into  the 
vagina,  and  up  to  the  os  uteri.  Twisting 
the  funis  umbilicalis,  then,  around  the 
first  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  bring- 
ing it  to  its  bearing,  we  pass  the  first  finger 
of  the  right  hand,  previously  anointed, 
into  the  vagina,  as  in  a  common  examina- 
tion. If  the  placenta  be  entirely  in  utero, 
which  I  have  just  said  is  most  commonly 
the  case,  immediately  after  the  child's  ex- 
pulsion, we  shall  either  not  be  capable  of 
touching  it  at  all,  or  if  it  be  witliin  reach, 
we  shall  only  be  able  to  detect  a  very  small 
portion  of  it;  we  may  just  feel  it  offering 
itself  at  the  os  uteri,  but  we  cannot  sur- 
round its  volume,  nor  can  we  probably 
discover  the  insertion  of  the  funis. 

Kemotal  flf  the  placenta. — There  is  no  part 
of  natural  labour  which  reouires  so  much 
judgment  as  the  conduct  of  tnc  third  stage  ; 


for  the  slightest  mismanagement  of  th« 
placenta  may  be  productive  of  most  serious 
mischief,  by  converting  a  perfectly  natural 
into  a  most  dangerous  and  complicated 
case.  As  long,  then,  as  the  placenta  re- 
mains in  utero,  so  long  we  must  wait, 
within  a  certain  limit, — provided  there  be 
no  flooding, — for  those  contractions  which 
are  to  expel  it  from  the  uterine  to  the  va- 
ginal cavity.  The  length  of  time  which  it 
is  desirable  for  us  to  wait  will  be  particu- 
larly specified  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  retention  of  this  mass. 

Before  quitting  our  post  at  the  patient's 
bed-side,  her  person  must  be  made  as  com- 
fortable as  circumstances  will  permit,  by 
the  removal  of  all  the  wet  and  soiled  nap- 
kins, and  the  application  of  two  or  three 
others,  warm  and  dry,  to  the  hipis  and 
vulva.  This  duty  is  sometimes  left  to  the 
nurse's  management ;  but  it  is  much  better, 
on  many  accounts,  that  it  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  medical  attendant  himself, 
and  not  "delegated  to  any  other  part}'. 

We  must  not,  then,  be  solicitous  and 
anxious  about  getting  the  placenta  away 
soon — we  must  not  sit  down  by  the  bed-side 
and  keep  constantly  jerking  and  twitching 
the  funis;  there  must  be  no  hauling  or 
pulling  at  it,  no  tejiing  of  this  kind ;  but 
we  must  let  the  mass  remain  quietly  iu 
utero,  unless  there  be  a  necessity  for  its  re- 
moval. The  most  usual  (and  perhaps  I 
might  say  the  only)  necessity,  is  either  the 
lapse  of  time,  or  the  a])pearance  of  exces- 
sive sanguineous  discharge. 

While,  then,  the  placenta  has  not  de- 
scended into  the  vagina  at  all,  but  is  still 
entirely  embraced  by  the  uterine  parietes, 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  finger,  we  may 
make  some  little  grasping  pressure  on  the 
uterine  tumor,  which  will  facilitate  con- 
traction, and  perhaps  expedite  the  expul- 
sion of  the  mass.  This  pressure  must  not 
be  such  as  to  give  pain,  but  only  a  com- 
fortable support  and  a  sensation  of  security. 
Having  withdrawn  from  the  bed-side,  and 
paid  some  little  regard  to  the  arrangement 
of  our  own  dress,  we  may  address  some 
words  of  consolation  and  congratulation 
to  the  patient;  make  our  observations  on 
the  pulse;  and  request  another  blanket  may 
be  thrown  over  her,  to  prevent  anj-  rigor  or 
chilly  feeling  which  may  supervene  on  the 
violent  perspiration  she  has  suffered. 

Stimulants  not  to  be  exhibited. — In  some 
countries,  and  in  parts  of  this  kingdom, 
it  is  the  custom  to  give  the  patient  a 
tolerably  strong  stimulant  or  cordial,  con- 
sisting of  a  glass  of  warm  wine  or  spirit 
and  water,  immediately  after  the  child's 
birth :  'and  the  advocates  of  this  practice 
reason  in  this  way : — The  process  of  labour, 
they  say,  is  one  attended  with  great  debi- 
lity ;  it  produces  great  exhaustion,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  state;  the   sys- 
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tem,  therefore,  requires  extraordinary 
means  to  preserve  its  average  balance. 
They  further  deduce  arguments  from  ob- 
servations made  on  other  animals,  and 
draw  an  analogy  between  the  human  spe- 
cies and  the  graminirora.  If  we  were  to 
offer  to  a  graminivorous  animal  any  thing 
containing  blood  for  food,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  with  what  horror  w^ould  she 
turn  awav  from  it;  but  when  a  cow  or 
sheep  has  brought  forth  her  young,  she 
tears  the  funis  with  her  teeth,  and  greedily 
swallows  the  after-birth.  For  what  ob- 
ject can  this  be  ?  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
cleanliness  that  she  does  it ;  it  is  not  to 
hide  the  marks  of  her  having  brought  forth 
young ;  because  we  know  that  all  animals, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  conduct  themselves  as 
though  they  were  proud  of  the  circum- 
stance. The  common  hen,  after  she  has 
laid  an  egg,  cackles  and  struts  about,  and 
holds  her  head  much  higher  than  before ; 
and  the  same  feeling,  we  believe,  pervades 
the  breast  of  every  creature  that  has  sen- 
sation. The  instinct  must  be  given  her, 
then,  for  her  own  sake ; — she  must  devour 
the  after-birth  because  she  requires  some- 
thing extraordinary  to  support  her.  Now 
it  is  further  argued,  that  what  the  fleshy 
after-birth  is  to  a  graminivorous  animal, 
a  spirituous  cordial  is  to  a  woman  j  and 
that,  therefore,  we  should  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  nature,  as  exemplified  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  lower  animals.  The  idea  is 
ingenious,  the  premises  may  be  correct, 
and  the  reasoning  may  be  logical;  but, 
most  decidedly,  the  practice  is  likely  to  be 
injurious.  In  this  part  of  England  it  is 
not  the  custom  to  give  stimulants  generally 
after  labour;  so  far  from  it,  we  order  a 
j)crfect  abstinence  from  any  thing  of  the 
kind; — and  this  direction  results  from  ob- 
servations founded  upon  at  least  as  ra- 
tional deduction  as  the  opposite  practice. 
The  system  of  the  patient  immediately 
after  labour  is  rather  to  be  considered 
under  a  state  of  excitement  than  of  de- 
pression ;  and  as  this  excitement  must  be 
increased  bj'  the  exhibition  of  any  stimu- 
lus, it  will  necessarily  add  to  the  exhaus- 
tion suffered,  when  its  immediate  effects 
have  gone  off.  Unless,  then,  there  be 
some  particular  indication  for  a  stimulat- 
ing draught,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as 
both  unnecessary  and  injurious.  We  may 
give  her  any  mucilaginous  or  diluent 
drink,  if  she  be  inclined  to  take  it — not 
warmer,  however,  than  the  temperature  of 
the  body ; — and  we  may  assure  her,  un- 
less there  be  a  contia-indicating  symptom, 
that  so  far  she  is  safe  for  the  present. 

The  nurse  should  be  required  to  devote 
herself  entirely  to  her  mistress  until  after 
the  placenta  has  passed,  because  her  ser- 
vices may  be   necessary.     She  need  )iot, 


then,  immediately  proceed  to  wash  and 
dress  the  child  ;  there  can  be  no  haim  in 
allowing  it  to  remain  wrapped  in  a  warm 
flannel,  moderately  near  the  fire,  for  half 
an  hour,  or  even  an  hour,  before  the  opera- 
tion of  washing  is  gone  through. 

With  regard  to  the  child  being  placed 
near  the  fire,  I  may  remark,  tha.t  although 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  it  in  a  certain  de- 
gree of  warmth,  especial  care  must  be 
taken  to  protect  the  eyes  from  the  glare  of 
a  great  light.  It  is  too  much  the  practice 
to  make  up  a  blazing  fire,  and  laying  the 
infant  on  the  knee,  to  carry  it  as  close  as 
can  be  borne  by  the  attendant.  This  sud- 
den intromission  of  light  on  the  delicate 
retina,  and  application  of  heat  to  the 
globe  itself,  is  likely  to  be  highly  injurious  : 
and  such  a  practice,  much  more  frequently 
than  either  cold  or  acrid  discharges,  is  the 
cause  of  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infancy, 
which  is  sometimes  so  very  dangerous  to 
the  structure  of  the  eye,  and  always  so 
very  troublesome  to  cure. 

We  may  employ  ourselves,  then,  in  the 
patient's  room  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  if 
we  choose,  or  we  may  withdraw  into 
another;  but  we  must  on  no  account  leave 
the  house  until  after  the  placenta  is  re- 
moved ;  and  we  must  not  be  many  minutes 
together  absent  from  her  side,  lest  a  sudden 
attack  of  hemorrhage  should  occur,  and 
only  be  detected  on  the  supervention  of 
syncope.  Our  time  may  be  advantageously 
occupied  in  looking  to  the  child's  safety, 
and  particularly  in  assuring  ourselves  of 
the  security  of  the  umbilical  vessels. 

While  we  are  thus  watching,  we  shall 
most  likely  be  informed  of  the  return  of 
uterine  action,  by  the  woman  complaining 
of  two  or  three  comparatively  trifling 
pains  afl'ecting  the  back  and  loins.  As  it 
is  ])robable  that  under  these  pains  the  pla- 
centa may  have  somewhat  descended,  ano- 
ther examination  may  then  be  made  per 
vaginam,  to  assure  ourselves  on  this  point. 
Our  subsequent  conduct  must  be  regulated 
entirely  by  the  situation  in  which  the  pla- 
centa may  be  found.  I  have  already  said, 
that  so  long  as  the  mass  remains  perfectly 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  finger,  so  long  it  is 
completely  included  within  the  uterus,  and 
so  long  no  attempt  must  be  made  to  re- 
move it  by  traction  on  the  funis.  But  al- 
though we  may  be  positive,  if  we  cannot 
feel  it,  that  it  has  not  yet  descended  into 
the  vaginal  cavity,  we  are  not  equally  cer- 
tain, if  we  can  detect  a  portion  of  it,  that  it 
is  wholly  excluded  from  the  uterus ;  be- 
cause part  of  the  edge  may  appear  exter- 
nally to  the  OS  uteri,  while  the  great  mass 
remains  within.  Neither  must  wc  feel 
satisfied  that  it  is  lying  loose  in  the  vagina, 
even  although  we  may  be  able  to  detect  the 
insertion  of  the  funis  easily,  as  is  generally 
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taught  and  believed,  because  the  placenta 
may  be  of  a  battledore  formation;  and  al- 
though the  root  of  the  cord  may  be  quite 
within  reach,  and  the  division  of  its  ves- 
sels perfectly  and  clearly  discernible,  yet 
the  principal  bulk  may  be  still  in  utero, 
and  perhaps  morbidly  adherent  to  the 
uterine  surface ;  under  which  state,  if  we 
were  to  make  any  forcible  attempts  to 
remove  it,  by  pulling  at  the  cord,  we  must 
necessarily,  and  inevitably,  produce  mis- 
chief, and  shall  probably  place  our  patient's 
life  in  imminent  hazard. 

Before  we  can  assure  ourselves  that  the 
placenta  is  totall}'  excluded  from  the 
uterine,  and  resting  in  the  vaginal  cavity, 
we  must  be  able  not  only  to  feel  its  sub- 
stance distinctly, — not  only  clearly  to  de- 
tect the  insertion  of  the  cord  into  its  struc- 
ture, but  we  must  also  be  able  to  sur- 
round  it  entirely  by  the  finger,  so  as  to 
encompass  its  principal  bulk. 

The  formation  of  a  correct  diagnosis 
with  regard  to  the  state  in  which  the 
placenta  may  be  placed  at  this  period 
of  the  labour,  is  of  more  importance  than 
any  other  point  in  the  management  of  a 
natural  case ;  for,  as  soon  as  it  has  quite  de- 
scended into  the  vagina,  it  may  be  removed 
at  pleasure  by  simple  traction  on  the  cord ; 
but,  so  long  as  the  whole,  or  any  large 
portion  of  the  mass,  is  retained  in  utero, 
so  long  it  must  be  allowed  to  remain,  until 
either  lapse  of  time,  or  dangerous  haemorr- 
hage, prompt  its  removal;  and  should  it 
be  found  requisite  to  extract  it  from  the 
uterus,  the  agency  of  the  funis  must  by  no 
means  be  relied  on,  but  other  measures 
must  be  adopted,  to  be  hereafter  particu- 
larly  detailed. 

By  some,  indeed,  we  are  recommended 
not  to  remove  the  placenta  even  from  the 
vagina,  but  to  wait  for  its  natural  extru- 
sion by  the  muscular  powers  of  that  organ, 
under  the  belief  that  its  continued  resi- 
dence in  the  canal  will  stimulate  the 
uterus  to  more  perfect  and  complete  con- 
traction,  and  thereby  further  the  preven- 
tion of  hasmorrhage.  I  can  neither  coin- 
cide with  this  sentiment,  nor  agree  with 
the  practice;  because,  as  I  have  already 
informed  you,  the  vagina  having  been  inor- 
dinately distended  by  the  head  of  the  child, 
its  fibres  will  sometimes  not  recover  suffi- 
cient tone  to  contract  effectually  on  the  mass 
forthe  lapse  of  some  hours;  during  thewhole 
of  which  time  the  patient's  mind  is  kept  in 
a  most  anxious  state,  inducing  perhaps 
serious  distress;  since  all  women  are  well 
aware  that  they  cannot  be  pronounced 
safe  until,  at  any  rate,  the  after- birth  is 
removed.  Again,  so  far  from  considering 
the  continuance  of  the  placenta  in  the 
vaginal  cavity  likely  to  prevent  an  immo- 
delate  loss  of  blood,  I  cannot  help  think- 


ing that  its  tendency  would  be  exactly  the 
reverse ;  for,  supposing  there  was  a  small 
quantity  of  blood  more  than  usual  poured 
out  by  the  uterine  vessels, — if  the  vagina 
be  free  and  unoccupied,  it  will  escape  ex- 
ternally,— give  an  opportunity  for  the 
uterus  to  contract,  and  its  flow  will  bo 
both  evident  to  the  woman's  sensations, 
and  perceptible  to  the  attendants,  on  an 
inquiry  being  instituted:  sufficient  time 
will,  therefore,  be  aflbrded  for  employing 
means  to  ensure  perfect  and  permanent  con- 
traction of  the  organ.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  same  disposition  existed,  while  the 
placenta  occupied  the  vagina,  by  filling 
up  the  cavity  it  would  act  as  a  plug, 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  blood  externally, 
and  cause  an  accumulation  in  the  uterus : 
that  accumulation  will  distend  the  uterine 
parietes;  and,  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
distention  takes  place,  will  the  vessels  be 
enlarged,  and  their  apertures  opened ;  they 
will,  therefore,  be  pouring  out  their  con- 
tained blood  in  a  geometrically  increasing 
ratio,  in  proportion  as  the  volume  of  the 
uterus  becomes  expanded.  A  greater 
quantity  of  blood  is  thus  lost  in  a  shorter 
space  of  time,  and  the  effect  is  conse- 
quently the  more  dangerous.  Besides,  the 
blood  being  pent  uj)  within  the  uterine  ca- 
vity, there  is  no  external  evidence  of  the 
danger  that  is  stealing  onward ;  and  the 
patient  might  possibly  flood  to  death  be- 
fore it  was  even  discovered  that  bleeding 
was  going  on. 

No  harm  can  arise  from  withdi-awing 
the  placenta  carefully  from  the  vagina,  by 
gentle  traction  on  the  cord,  when  it  is  en- 
tirely under  the  command  of  the  finger,  in- 
troduced as  before  recommended ;  but  the 
greatest  possible  mischief  may  be  pro. 
duced  by  attempts  to  remove  it  in  the 
same  manner,  before  the  mass  can  be 
clearly,  distinctly,  and  perceptibly  defined. 

The  removal  of  the  placenta  from  the 
vagina  is  very  easily  effected.  Twisting 
the  funis  umbilicalis  two  or  three  times 
around  the  first  and  second  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  we  draw  down  in  a  line  tend- 
ing towards  the  coccyx,  and  receive  the 
placenta  in  the  left,  i)iaced  under  the  peri- 
neum ;  or  we  may  introduce  the  two  fin- 
gers and  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  into 
the  vagina,  embrace  the  mass  between 
them,  squeeze  it  as  we  would  a  sponge, 
and  slowly  extract  it. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  that  we  should 
remove  the  placenta,  but  the  whole  of  the 
membranes  also,  if  possible.  Some  prac- 
titioners are  careless  about  the  membranes, 
their  whole  attention  being  directed  to 
getting  away  the  placenta ;  but  unless 
some  management  be  used,  the  delicate 
f(Btal  involucra  are  often  torn— pieces  are 
left  in  the  uterus,  and  give  rise  to  many 
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evils — the  least  of  which,  perhaps,  is  the 
alarm  likely  to  be  induced  by  a  portion 
being  protruded  through  the  external 
parts  in  the  shape  of  a  thread,  or  offering 
itself  across  the  vulva,  like  a  smooth  glis- 
tening tumor,  retaining  behind  it  a  quan- 
tity of  fluid  and  coagulated  blood,  some 
hours  after  the  termination  of  the  labour. 

Another  distressing  evil  likely  to  arise 
from  the  same  cause,  is  the  accession  of 
violent  after-pains,  induced  by  the  irrita- 
tion the  presence  of  a  portion  of  the  mem- 
branes occasions;  and  a  third,  still  more 
dangerous,  is  fever  of  a  typhoid  type,  ori- 
ginating in  the  absorption  of  the  putrid 
fluids,  which  are  entangled  in  their  folds. 
All  these  serious  inconveniences  may  be 
prevented  by  a  careful  removal  of  the  mem- 
branes. 

To  obviate  the  chance  of  their  being  torn, 
some  recommend  that,  as  soon  as  the  pla- 
centa has  passed  through  the  os  externum, 
it  should  be  twisted  round  two  or  three 
times,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  them 
away  like  a  cord.  This  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary ;  all  that  is  required  being  that  we 
should  draw  them  forth  slowly,  or  carefully 
work  them  out  with  our  fingers,  if  there 
be  any  difliculty  in  their  removal. 

The  placenta  and  membranes  being  per- 
fectly freed,  we  require  a  basin  or  some 
other  receptacle  to  deposit  them  in,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  decency,  we  cover  with  a 
cloth,  and  again  apply  the  hand  over  the 
uterine  tumor,  to  ascertain  that  the  organ 
is  still  in  a  contracted  state,  and  that  no 
bleeding  is  going  on  into  its  cavity.  Hav- 
ing perfectly  satisfied  ourselves  on  this 
point,  we  may  a  second  time  remove  the 
napkins  soiled  with  the  accumulated  dis- 
charges, and  envelop  the  lower  part  of  the 
patient's  person  in  others  that  are  warm 
and  dry.  Three  will  be  sufficient :  one 
must  be  partially  slid  under  the  left  hip ; 
another  may  be  placed  over  and  around 
the  right  hip  ;  and  a  third  carried  between 
the  thighs,  directly  on  the  vulva.  After 
the  patient  has  been  thus  made  as  com- 
fortable as  circumstances  admit  of,  the 
state  of  the  uterus  must  be  again  inquired 
into,  by  the  hand  externally  applied,  be- 
fore we  withdraw  from  the  chamber;  and 
if  no  relaxation  in  its  parietes  has  occurred, 
no  increase  in  its  volume,  nor  any  disten- 
tion of  its  cavity, — while,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  no  sanguineous  discharge  exter- 
nally,— we  may  pronounce  her  safe  for  the 
present  from  the  chance  of  hjemorrhage, 
and,  if  other  symptoms  correspond,  in  as 
favourable  a  state  as  could  be  hoped  for. 


CROWING    INSPIRATION 
CHILDREN. 


OF 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  HAD  read  with  great  interest  Dr.  Ley's 
"  Observations  ou  the  Crowing  Inspira- 
tion of  Children,"  which  lately  appeared 
iu  successive  numbers  of  the  Medical 
Gazette,  when  the  occurrence  of  a  fatal 
instance  of  that  disease  in  my  own  family 
led  me  to  give  them  a  careful  re-perusal. 
The  result  is,  I  am  induced  to  send  you 
my  child's  case,  and  also  two  other  cases, 
which  do  not,  however,  tend  to  support 
Dr.  Ley's  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
complaint — namely,  that  it  arises  from 
pressure  on  the  par  vagum  nerve,  or  its 
recurrent  branch,  produced  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  bronchial  or  other  glands  in 
the  tract  of  these  nerves. 

Case  I. — BasilR.wasbomOct.4,1833, 
a  very  vigorous  babe.  Four  hours  after 
birth,  he  was  suddenly  taken  with  con- 
vulsions, in  which  he  continued  twenty 
hours:  that  is  to  say,  he  was  at  no  time 
during  that  period  so  free  from  them  as 
to  be  able  to  swallow ;  and  attempts  to 
feed  him  produced  a  recuiTence  of  the 
convulsive  action,  and  apparently  com- 

f»lete  suffocation,  which  w  ent  off  by  vio- 
ent  sobbing.     In  the  first  two  hours  of 
the  attack,  he  was  repeatedly  thought 
by  my  friend  Mr.  WUsou,  and  the  other 
bystanders,  to  be  dead.     At  one  time  he 
was  three  minutes,  by  that  gentleman's 
watch,  without  respiring,  when  he  gave 
a  convulsive  sob,  and  again  relapsed,  for 
a  briefer  interval,  into  the  same  inani- 
mate state  ;  by  and  by  the  breathing  be- 
came natural.    It  was  during  the  second 
night  of  his  life  that  the  fits  entirely  sub- 
sided.    On   the   following  morning  he 
swallowed  some  cream   and  water,  and 
from  that  hour  till  the  14th  of  February, 
when  he  was  nineteen  weeks  old,  his 
health  was  not  only  excellent  and  un- 
interrupted,  but   remarkably  vigorous, 
and  his  mind  perhaps  rather  too  rapidly 
developed.    Very  early  he  distinguished 
his  mother  and  the  nurse  from  others; 
and  a  considerable  time  before  he  at- 
tained   the  age  I   have  mentioned,  he 
was   in    the   habit  of  amusing  himself 
with  his  little  sisters,  by  pulling  their 
Jiair  \vhen  tl)ey  presented  their  heads  to 
him    for    that    purpose,    and    also   by 
screaming,    and    other    expressions    of 
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Eleasure,  ou  seeing-  them  play  about 
iin.  lu  body  be  was  tall,  and  held  his 
head  erect  earlier  than  most  children. 
When  placed  on  his  feet,  he  was  able  to 
bear  his  own  weight. 

On  Friday  morning',  (14th  February), 
when  he  awoke  from  sleep,  it  was 
noticed  that  there  was  a  degree  of  spas- 
modic affection  of  the  hands  and  feet; 
the  fingers  being-  drawn  at  an  obtuse 
angle  M-ith  the  palm ;  the  thumb  lodging 
upon  the  palm,  and  the  foot  being  drawn 
towards  the  shin.  This  continued,  more 
or  less,  with  slight  crowing  on  awaking 
from  sleep,  till  between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock  the  next  day,  when  he 
had  what  the  nurse  called  a  fit ;  in  which 
he  continued  only  two  or  three  minutes. 
It  commenced  with  repeated  crowing-, 
followed  by  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  and  a 
degree  of  twitching  about  the  mouth. 
When  I  saw  him,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
very  few  minutes,  he  stared  and  took  no 
notice.  In  ten  minutes  or  so  he  was 
himself  again.  As  the  face  was  some- 
what flushed,  a  leech  was  applied  to  the 
forehead ;  also  a  grain  of  calomel  was 
given,  followed  by  doses  of  castor-oil, 
which  purged  the  bowels  freely.  On 
the  day  following  he  was  quite  merry, 
and  apparently  in  all  respects  well. 
There  was  an  itchy  eruption  on  the 
scalp,  which  teased  him  a  great  deal ; 
and  as  it  was  thought  he  was  beginning 
to  teeth,  the  gums  were  freely  divided 
over  the  lower  front  incisors. 

On  the  ensuing  Friday  (February  21st) 
the  same  symptoms  came  on  as  in  the 
preceding  attack ;  and  on  the  succeed- 
ing day  also  he  had  another  fit,  simi- 
lar to  the  former.  In  the  afternoon,  two 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  forehead,  as 
a  precautionary  measure  merely;  for 
there  was  neither  flushing,  stupor,  nor 
any  degree  of  heaviness.  However, 
during  the  night  he  was  very  restless, 
and  on  Sunday  morning  had  another  fit, 
but  very  slight,  according  to  the  nurse. 
His  health  and  spirits  appeared  good, 
and  continued  so  during  the  week. 
Again,  on  the  morning  of  Friday, 
February  28th,  he  awoke  with  crowing, 
and  the  same  spasmodic  afl'ection  of  the 
hands  and  feet.  On  examining  tijc 
gums,  one  front  tooth  was  found  througli, 
— its  fellow  nearly  so  ;  and  as  the  two  la- 
teral incisors  of  tlie  same  jaw  were  also 
advancing  in  the  gum,  the  scarificator 
was  freely  used.  He  appeared  cheerful 
and  well,  only  (lie  contraction  (if  the 
hands  and  feet  continued.     On  Moudav, 


March  3d,  he  was  seen  in  the  evenmg 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Wilson ;  for  I  was 
now  becoming  uneasy  at  finding  that  he 
crowed  not  only  on  awaking,  but  at 
other  times,  and  particularly  when 
laughing ;  and  also  on  account  of  the, 
in  general,  contracted  state  of  the  hands 
and  feet.  Mr.  Wilson  directed  a  warm 
bath,  and  remained  while  the  nurse  un- 
dressed him;  when  the  little  fellow  smiled 
so  brightly,  and  appeared  so  plump  and 
vigorous,  that  my  kind  fi-iend  could  not 
help  laughing  to  see  that  he  had  got  so 
stout  and  lively  a  patient;  remarking, 
nevertheless,  that  he  disliked  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  crowing.  On  Tuesday, 
as  the  itching  of  the  scalp  was  very 
troublesome,  a  poultice  was  applied  to 
the  head  in  the  night.  I  now  pointed 
out  to  Mr.  Wilson,  that  the  glandule 
concatenatce,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
neck  (the  same  side  as  that  on  which  the 
ei-uption  of  the  scalp  chiefly  was),  were 
perceptibly  enlarged.  This  I  should  not 
have  noticed,  had  I  not  been  recently 
reading  Dr.  Ley's  papers.  On  Wed- 
nesday morning  his  eyes  Mere  clear 
and  animated,  the  bowels  regular,  and 
the  motions  perfectly  natural :  for  two 
or  three  days  previously,  he  had- been 
taking  small  doses  of  rhubarb  and  soda, 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  Ley.  About 
four  in  the  afternoon,  his  mother  gave 
him  the  breast,  and  nursed  him  for  some 
time ;  at  which  period  he  was  lively  and 
playful :  she  thought  him  quite  as  well 
as  she  had  seen  him  of  late.  At  five 
o'clock,  while  on  the  nurse's  knee,  smil- 
ing at  one  of  the  servants  who  was  talk- 
ing to  him,  he  began  crowing  loudly, 
became  black  in  the  face,  and  by  tne 
time  I  got  to  the  nursery,  which  was 
little  more  than  one  minute,  he  was 
pulseless,  and  shewed  no  sig'n  of  life, 
except  a  slight  twisting  of  tie  mouth. 
He  appeared  to  me  to  die  as  if  he  had 
been  strangled  with  a  cord,  only  much 
more  quickly. 

Examination  of  the  body. — Twenty- 
one  houi-s  after  death,  the  body  was 
examined  by  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Fawdington,  the  dissection  being  care- 
fully, and,  I  need  not  say,  skilfully, 
conducted  by  the  latter.  Our  chief  ob- 
ject was  to  examine  the  glands  in  the 
neck,  and  at  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea.  On  the  right  side,  an  absorbent 
gland,  situated  behind  the  angle  of  the 
jaw,  was  cnlargcil  to  about  the  size  of  a 
small  fielil  hoan  ;  and  (Uie  or  two  others, 
between  the  posterior  belly  of  the  di- 
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gastriciis  aud  submaxillary  gland,  bad 
attained  the  same  size.  The  par  vagiim 
aud  recurrent  nerves  were  patiently 
traced,  and  the  state  of  the  bronchial 
glands  was  minutely  inspected ;  but 
every  thing-  wore  the  aspect  of  per- 
fect health :  there  were  no  glandular 
swellings  which  could  be  supposed  to 
interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  nerves 
of  the  larynx.  The  body  was  Avell 
nourished,  and  the  muscles  of  the  throat 
unusually  strong,  for  so  young  a  child. 
I  ought  to  remark  that  the  jugular 
veins  were  greatly  distended,  as  appears 
in  asphyxia.  The  brain  was  not  in- 
spected, there  having  been  no  symptoms 
indicating  head  affection. 

Case  II.— C.  W.  set.  13  months,  had 
generally  enjoyed  very  goodhealth.  Dur- 
ing the  last  summer  he  had  been  affected 
witli  hooping-cough  ;  and,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  dentition,  occasionally 
M  ith  diarrhoea.  From  the  period  of  his 
getting  rid  of  the  hooping-cough,  he 
had  shown  symptoms  of  the  complaint 
which  ultimately  carried  him  off,  (on 
awaking  from  sleep,  during  paroxysms 
of  crying,  &c.)  manifested  by  crowing 
and  difficult  breathing,  which  however 
immediately  went  off,  on  his  being 
shaken,  or  having  his  position  changed. 
Up  to  Christmas-day  last,  these  attacks 
had  been  of  this  slight  description.  On 
that  morning  the  attack  was  of  such  a 
lengthened  and  severe  character  that  he 
actually  appeared  to  be  dead  for  a 
minute  or  two  ;  but,  after  shaking  him, 
animation  returned.  Immediately  he 
fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  which  lasted 
an  hour,  when  he  awoke  as  well  as 
ever.  Between  that  period  and  the  3d 
of  January  he  had  three  similar  fits; 
the  last  proved  fatal.  There  was  little 
or  no  convulsive  action  in  the  final 
attack :  death  appeared  to  arise  from 
the  abrupt  cessation  of  the  act  of  breath- 
ing. In  the  intervals  of  the  fits  he  had 
always  seemed  very  well,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly lively.  On  one  occasion  it 
was  noticed  that  the  thumb  of  one  hand 
was  slightly  drawn  to  the  palm,  and 
that,  when  removed,  it  immediately  re- 
turned thither.  He  had  cut  six  incisor 
teeth :  the  gums  were  not  distended, 
but  they  were  lanced,  as  a  matter  of  pre- 
caution. There  was  not  the  slightest 
appearance  of  enlarged  glands  in  the 
neck;  the  head  was  largely  developed. 
Though  stout  and  well-proportioned,  he 
had  not  commenced  ^valking".  During 
the   la:<t  week   of  his  life   his   bowels 


were  in  perfect  order.  The  foregoing  is 
tiie  case  of  the  son  of  a  highly-intelli- 
gent professional  friend,  whose  notes  I 
have  chiefly  copied.  A  very  few  days 
before  the  fatal  attack,  to  which  he  al- 
ludes, I  paid  a  visit  to  the  infant,  and 
was  struck  with  his  fine  lively  appear- 
ance, wliich  certainly  indicated  any 
thing  rather  than  early  death. 

Case  III. — The  last  case  I  shall  give  is 
one  now  under  treatment, — amaleinfaut, 
aged  11  months;  and  one,  like  each  of 
the  preceding,  a  specimen  of  vigour  and 
robustness.  Some  time  in  the  last  week 
in  January,  when  he  had  cut  four  teeth, 
it  was  for  the  first  time  noticed  that  he 
crowed  in  a  singular  and  distressing 
manner,  when  he  aw  oke  from  sleep ;  so 
much  so,  that  the  nurse  was  induced  to 
lift  and  shake  him.  The  same  crowing 
has  occurred  dailj'  ever  since,  whenever 
he  awakes  from  sleep;  on  all  such  occa- 
sions he  requires  to  be  lifted  and  shaken. 
A  fortnight  ago,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  nurse,  he  was  taken  with  a  fit : 
he  was  sitting  on  her  knee  in  bed, 
when,  in  a  moment,  he  twisted  his  body, 
and  became  stiff.  On  looking  at  him 
she  says  he  frothed  at  the  mouth,  but 
was  not  convulsed  in  his  limbs:  his  face 
was  almost  black.  This  fit  continued 
for  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  imme- 
diately after  he  was  quite  lively.  On 
Saturday  last  (March  15)  he  had  three 
similar  attacks,  each  continuing  for  about 
the  same  length  of  time;  the  last  had 
apparently  nearly  extinguished  life. 
After  the  most  careful  and  repeated 
examination,  I  can  discover  no  enlarged 
glands  in  the  neck,  or  elsewhere.  The 
gums  are  full  in  several  places,  and 
have  been  freely  scarified.  The  stools 
are  occasionally  rather  too  pale ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  the  bowels  are  only  a 
little  deranged.  In  the  way  of  precau- 
tion, two  leeches  were  applied  to  the 
forehead. 

If  these  cases  appear  to  yon  worthy 
of  being  made  public,  they  are  at  your 
service.  Dr.  Ley's  views  are  unques- 
tionably ingenious ;  but  a  much  wider 
induction  of  facts  will  be  required  to 
establish  his  chief  positions.  I  would 
ask,  may  it  not  be  coincidence  when 
there  are  enlarged  glands  and  crowing 
in  the  same  child,  seeing  that  there  are 
instances  of  enlarged  glands  without 
eroding,  and  of  crowing  without  en- 
huged  glands  ?  Further,  is  it  probable 
that  in  a  soft,  yielding  structure,  like 
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tlie  throat,  absorbent  orlands  should,  by 
pressure  ou  the  par  vag-uni  and  recurrent 
nerves,  cause  a  diminution  of  nervous 
euerg-y  "  varying-  in  its  degree,  accord- 
ing To  the  extent  of  comnression,  from 
mere  defective  susceptibility  and  mus- 
cular activity,  up  to  the  complete  ex- 


criticism,  were  such  criticism  allowed  to 
shake  the  general  credence  in  these  doc- 
trines, should  it  be  found  deficient  in  this 
grand  necessary  preliminary— an  accu- 
rate knowledge' of  the  anatomy. 

These  remarks  are  intended  as  an  in- 
troduction to  some  ob.^ervations   upon  a 


tinction  of  "nervous  influence  in  the  paperby  Mr.  ^^  alker,  upon  the  Relation 
state  of  complete  paralysis?"  If  Dr.  existing  between  the  Iris  and  Palpebrfe 
Ley  can  furnish  examples  of  parallel  ef-  ^vhlch  ai>peared  in  the  London  :Medical 
fects  on  the  nerves,  from  mere  enlarge-  Gazette,>o.327,aud whichhadbeenpre- 
ment  of  absorbent  glands  in  other  parts  ceded  by  another  from  the  pen  of  the 
of  the  bodv,  they  will  be  highly  in-  samegentleman,readbcforetheManches- 
structive,  and  tend  to  establish  his  views,  ter  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
-  -     ■  '  •  "  and  which  has  been  published  m  a  sepa- 

rate form.  In  these  papers,  the  author's 
object  has  been,  to  establish  a  new  theory 
of  the  physiology  of  the  iris,  viz.  "  ♦'^-* 


I  admit  that  this  is  a  subject  of  great 
interest.  Abscess  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  larAnix,  masses  of  suppurating 
glands  in  the  neck,  such  as  appear  after 
scarlatina,  and  the  like,  often  in  child- 
hood occasion  crouny  breathing  (not, 
however,  periodic,  out  continued),  and 
sometimes  sudden  death.  The  patho- 
logy of  this  region,  indeed,  notwith- 
standing what  has  been  written  upon  it 
of  late  years,  is  verj'  far  from  being  an 
exhausted  theme,  or  likely  to  be  so  in 
the  present  generation  of  observei-s. 
Yours  respectfully, 

John  Roberton,. 

rianchester,  March  17, 1834. 


that 
its  sym'pathies  and  relations  are  with  the 
palpebrfe,  and  not  with  the  retina,  as  is 
generally  taught  and  believed."  I  consi- 
der that  in  pointing  out,  more  forcibly 
than  perhaps  has  hitherto  been  done,  the 
striking  sympathy  which  exists  between 
the  iris  and  palpebrue,  he  has  conferred  a 
benefit  upon  physiology,  but  I  by  no 
means  can  assent  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
proposition, — that  the  iris  does  not  sym- 
pathize with  the  retina ;  nor  even  to  the 
explanation  which  he  has  offered  of  the 
former.  My  objections  to  both  are  based 
upon  the  anatomy,  which  T  conceive  will 
not  bear  out  our  author  in  his  theory. 
My  observations  will  therefore  be  con- 
fined to  those  parts  of  his  papers  which 
bear  upon  the  structure  of  the  parts, 
more  particularly  of  the  nerves. 

In  our  author's  theory  the  ophthalmic 
ganglion  is  made  to  play  ayery  important 
part — that  of  regulating  the  motions  of 
the  iris  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
To  no  one,  perhaps,  is  a  minute  know-  of  associating  these  with  coiTcspondin^ 
ledge  of  anatomy  more  essential  than  to  ones  of  the  palpebrae.  The  twofold 
him  who  attempts  to  reason  upon  the  arrangement  of  tlie  fibres  of  the  iris  he 
physiology  of  any  part  of  the  body  ;  and  regards  as  corresponding — the  circular 
m  no  case,  probably,  has  this  importance     ^vith  the  orbicular,  and  the  radiating  with 
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IRIS  UPON  THE  RETINA, 

Attewpled  to  be  established  by  the  Anatomy. 
By  John  Thurnam,  London. 


been  more  fully  exemplified  than  in 
one  of  the  greatest  discoveries,  in  this 
branch  of  science,  of  the  present  age  ; — I 
allude  to  that  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  of  the 
compound  nature  of  the  spinal  nerves ; 
to  which  he  was  at  first  led  by  the  mere 


the  levator  muscle  of  the  palpebrae.  This 
analogy  will  not  perhaps  be  denied  :  I 
cannot,  however,  admit  the  existence  of 
any  further  analogy,  or  tiiat  the  analo- 
gous muscles  of  the  "external"  and  "  in- 
ternal eyelids,"  the  palpebrae  aTid  iri*,  are 


anatomy,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to     placed  under  the   control    of  the  same 


a  little  work  published  by  him  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  entitled  "An  Idea  of 
a  New  Anatomy  of  the  Brain."  It 
would  be  matter  for  serious  regret,  in  case 
of  any  of  the  results,  obtained  by  this 
distinguished  investigator  from  experi- 
ment conducted  in  so  careful  and  legiti- 
mate a  mode,  becoming  the  subject  of 


nerves ;  mother  ^vords,  tliat  the  tliird 
nerve  governs  tlie  motions  of  tlie  levator 
palpebrsp  and  of  the  radiating  fibres  of 
the  iris,  whilst  the  contractions  of  the 
orbicularis  jialjiebraruni,  and  of  the  cir- 
cular fibres  of  the  iris,  arc  both  regulated 
by  ihv  fifth  verve. 

I  will   first  ad>crl   to   the  ophthalmic 
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ganglion.  In  the  above  view  of  the 
subject,  where  is  the  necessity  for  a  gan- 
glion at  all,  if  it  merely  possess  the  pro- 
perties of  the  nerves  by  which  it  is  re- 
presented as  being  formed  ?  But  that  it 
really  is  formed  by  these  nerves,  cannot 
now,  I  think,  be  for  a  moment  allowed. 
Bichat,  in  his  Anatomic  Generale,  long 
ago  pointed  out  that  the  ophthalmic 
ganglion,  with  the  ciliary  nerves,  forms 
a  distinct  centre  and  system  of  nerves 
belonging  to  the  o'rand  ganglial  system, 
or,  to  use  hisown lano'uage,  "the  system 
of  nerves  of  organic  life." 

That  this  really  is  the  case,  areference 
to  dissection  will,  I  think,  at  any  time  es- 
tablish. In  a  late  dissection,  I  was  en- 
gaged in  verifying  these  facts.  The  oph- 
thalmic ganglion  possesses  none  of  the 
sensible  qualities  of  the  nerves  with 
which  it  is  connected,  and  from  which 
it  is  said  to  be  formed  ;  on  the  contiary, 
it  has  the  usual  characters  of  the  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic  system, viz.  an  irregu- 
larly ovoid  shape  and  a  beautiful  pearl- 
like, semi-translucent  hue.  These  cha- 
racteristics of  the  ganglion  to  a  certain 
extent  belong  also  to  the  ciliary  nerves 
arising  from  it,  as  well  as  to  the  long  and 
delicate  filament  connecting  the  gan- 
glion to  the  nasal  branch  of  the  fifth, 
and  in  a  less  obvious  and  more  doubtful 
way,  to  the  short  and  stunted  one  con- 
necting it  to  the  inferior  oblique  branch 
of  the  third  nerve. 

I  know  not  that  I  can  express  the  de- 
ductions to  be  drawn  fiom  this  statement 
of  the  anatomy  better  than  in  the  same 
words  that  Imade  use  of  inmy  note-book, 
when  I  recorded  this  dissection.  "  It 
would  hence  appear  that  those  anatomists 
are  correct  who  describe  these  filaments 
as  proceedingyi-om  the  ganglion  to  the 
two  cerebral  nerves  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, and  as  a  sequitur,  with  respect  to 
the  physiology  of  the  ganglion,  tuat  it 
does  not  possess  the  properties  of  a  mere 
compound  nerve, deriviug-itssentientpro- 
peities  from  the  fifth  and  its  motor  from  the 
third  nerve,  but  that  it  exerts  a  perfectly 
independent  influence  over  the  iris,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  condition  of  the  retina, 
through  the  medium  of  the  ciliary  nerves, 
to  which  it  is  a  nervous  centre,  as  much 
as  the  spinal  cord,  with  its  cranial  pro- 
longation, is  a  centre  to  the  symmetrical 
system  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves." 

But  in  addition  to  the  ciliary  nerves 
passing  to  the  iris,  as  stated  in  every  ana- 
tomical work,Tiedemaun  has  shown  that 
some  of  them  ramify  iu  the  substance  of 


the  retina*,  and  thus  an  evident  explana- 
tion of  the  dependence  of  the  iris  upon 
the  retina  is  obtained.  This  I  ventured 
to  adduce  in  a  commentary  on  Dr. 
Arnold's  description  of  the  otic  ganglion, 
which,  with  an  abridgment  of  that  pa- 
per, appeared  in  a  contemporary  journal. 

But  the  most  objectionable  part  of  our 
author's  theory,  is  the  idea  of  the 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerve,  which  sup- 
ply the  orbit  and  forehead,  being  com- 
pound nerves,^  ministering  to  motion  as 
well  as  to  sensation.  Can  any  one, 
tracing  the  origin  of  the  fifth  nerve  from 
the  cranial  prolongation  of  the  spinal 
cord,  by  two  roots — one  small,  and  an- 
terior from  the  motor;  the  other  large, 
and  posterior  from  the  sentient  or  poste- 
rior column — emerging  through  tne  la- 
tei-al  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  (super, 
ficial  surface  of  the  pons  varolii);  the 
posterior  root,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
spinal  nei-ves,  forming  a  ganglion, 
which  gives  off  three  branches ;  the  two 
first  of  which,  the  ophthalmic  and  supe- 
rior maxillary,  pass  forward  without  a 
single  filament  derived  from  the  anterior 
root,  whilst  the  remaining-  branch  of  the 
ganglion  unites  with  the  whole  anterior 
root,  and  together  form  a  compound 
nerve,  precisely  analogous  to  the  spinal 
nerves,  the  inferior  maxillary;  can  any 
one,  I  would  ask,  seeing  this,  for  a  mo- 
ment admit  that  the  ophthalmic,  or  su- 
perior maxillary  divisions  of  this  gan- 
glion, possess  any  motor  quality,  unless 
at  the  same  time  he  is  willing  to  give 
up,  or  rather  to  call  in  question,  the  idea 
of  the  distinct  qualities  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
as  established  by  the  researches  of  Bell, 
Magendie,  Mayo,  and  others  ? 

Having  stated  these,  as  I  conceive, 
insuperable  objections  to  our  author's 
theory,  I  may  perhaps  just  be  allowed 
to  offer  a  few  observations  upon  the  sub- 
ject. With  him,  I  regard  the  iris  as  an 
internal  eye-lid;  but  conceive  its  mo- 
tions to  be  perfectly  involuntary,  or  au- 
tomatic, and  that  they  are  regulated  by 
the  effects  of  the  light  upon  the  retina, 
conveyed  to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion 
through  the  medium  of  those  branches 
of  the  ciliary  nerves  which  ramify  in  the 
stnicture  of  the  retina,  and  a  correspond- 
ing action  from  the  ganglion  reflected 
along  the  ciliary  nerves  to  the  iris. 
Thus  a  provision  is  established  for  the 
pi'otection  of  the  delicate  retina,  which 

♦  Zeitschrift  fur  Pliysiologie,  b.  1,  h.  2. 
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cannot  be  influenced  by  neglect  or  fickle- 
ness on  the  part  of  its  possessor,  as 
might  be  the  case  did  the  provision  be- 
long to  the  animal  functions.  When, 
however,  the  afflux  of  light  is  verv  con- 
siderable, it  is  doubtless  communicated 
to  the  sensorium,  and  the  "  outer  eye- 
lids," or  palpebrae,  become  closed  by  the 
exercise  of  volition  over  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum,  through  the  medium  of  the 
portio  dura. 

9,  Gerrard-Street,  Soho, 
March  11,  1834. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Pro. 
fessor  Wagner's  paper,  to  which  I  al- 
luded in  my  letter  of  last  week.  It  is 
considerabK-  condensed  from  the  origi- 
nal, but  I  think  nothing  material  is 
omitted. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  senant, 

W.  Cummin,  M.D. 

Great  Russell-Street, 
March  24,  1834. 

Proceedinffs  of  the  Practical  School  of 
State  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  during  the  Summer  Semester 
of  1833.  Bi/  Dr.  Wagner,  Professor 
and  Stadt-Physikus. 

The  number  of  students  who  attended 
this  course  amounted  to  thirty-four  ; 
among  whom  were  several  doctors  of  phy- 
sic and  other  licensed  practitioners,  most 
of  them  anxious  to  prepare  themselves 
practically  for  the  physicate  examina- 
tion. The  number  ol  cases  sulmiitted 
to  us  for  medico-legal  inquiry  was  129, 
—almost  every  one  of  them  adapted  for 
the  instruction  of  the  class.  Reports, 
written  out  and  argued — some  of  them 
in  much  detail — were  severally  drawn 
up  on  those  cases. 

A  good  deal  of  other  business  also 
was  allotted  to  the  students  :  for  ex- 
ample, they  had  the  onportunity  of 
opening  many  bodies  which  did  not 
absolutely  require  forensic  investigation; 
these  were  the  bodies  of  suicides,drowned 
persons,  and  of  individuals  who  had 
been  poisoned  with  sulphuric  acid,  &c. 
The  chemical  research  was  conducted 
in  the  latter  cases,  as  well  as  in  some 


inquiries  connected  with  medical  police 
—the  adulteration  of  articles  of  food  and 
medicine,  for  instance  —  by  Dr.  Gus- 
serow  :  to  him,  and  to  Mr.  Baerwald, 
the  apothecary,  who  favoured  us  with 
the  use  of  his  laboratory, — we  have  to 
acknowledge  ourselves  deeply  indebted. 

Of  the  129  medico-legal  cases,  113  re- 
lated to  living  people,  15  to  persons 
found  dead,  and  tlicre  w  as  one  case  of 
poisoning  with  arsenic.  Of  the  investi- 
gations on  the  living,  94  were  concern- 
ing bodily  injuries  or  ailments,  and  19 
had  reference  to  the  state  of  the  mind. 
Among  the  fonner,  we  were  called  upon 
to  detennine  whether  certain  individuals, 
who  were  aiTcsted  for  debt,  were  able  to 
endure  the  severity  of  imprisonment  ? — 
whether  others  were  fit  to  be  brought  up  for 
trial,  or  to  be  removed  from  their  homes  ? 
and  whether  certain  persons  %vere  well 
enough  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  re- 
spective offices  ?  &c.  Several  of  the  al- 
leged ailments  in  these  casestumed  out  to 
be  factitious — either  altogether  feigned, 
or  whatever  was  really  amiss  was  grossly 
aggravated :  most  of  them  were  absurd 
complaints  about  chest  affections,  pains 
in  the  limbs,  headaches,  and  piles.  ^Vliere 
positive  bodily  injury  had  been  inflicted, 
we  were  required  to  give  our  decision 
whether  it  came  under  that  class  deno- 
minated by  the  law  injuries  of  a  grievous 
nature,  or  whether  (within  the  meaning 
of  the  criminal  code)  it  involved  a 
hazard  of  life,  or  was  likely  to  entail  a 
pennanent  mischief  on  the  constitution 
or  the  limbs. 

Among  the  remarkable  cases  of  this 
kind  which  came  before  us,  was  the  fol- 
lowing one  of  attempted  abortion.  A 
young  woman,  seven  months  gone  with 
child,  had  employed  savine  and  other 
drugs,  with  a  view  to  produce  a  miscar- 
riage. As  these  had  not  the  desired 
eflcct,  a  strong  leather  strap  (tlie  thong 
of  a  skate)  was  tightly  bound  round  her 
body.  This,  too,  availing  nothing,  her 
paramour  (according  to  his  own  confes- 
sion) knelt  upon  her,  and  com])ressed 
the  abdomen  with  all  his  strength  :  yet 
neither  did  this  efl'cct  the  desired  object. 
The  man  now  trampled  on  the  girl's  per- 
son while  she  lay  on  lier  back  ;  and  as 
this  also  failed,  he  took  a  sh<arp-pointed 
pair  of  scissors  and  proceeded  to  perfo- 
rate the  uterus  throngii  tlie  vagina. 
Much  pain  and  hamonhagc  ensued, 
but  did  not  last  long.  Tlie  woman's 
health  did  not  sufllr  in  the  least,  and 
pretty  much  about  the  regular  time  a 
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living  child  was  brought  into  the  world, 
without  any  marks  of  external  injury 
upon  it.  It  died,  indeed,  four  days 
afterwards ;  but  its  death  could  not  be 
traced  to  the  violence  inflicted  on  the 
mother's  person  :  all  the  internal  organs 
api)eared  normal  and  healtliy. 

Three  cases  of  violation  (stupnan 
piiella  immaturcB)  were  submitted  to  us. 
The  subjects  were  children  of  from  three 
to  eleven  years  of  age.  Positive  signs 
of  actual  violation  could  not  be  made 
out;  but  that  the  attempts  had  been 
made  was  quite  clear.  In  one  case,  a 
venereal  iiifectioa  had  been  commu- 
nicated. 

In  a  couple  of  divorce  cases,  the  hus- 
band was  in  one  instance  charged  with 
having  a  venereal  taint  in  his  constitu- 
tion, but  it  could  not  be  proved  ;  and  in 
the  other,  the  wife,  who  was  already  ad- 
vanced in  years,  was  ascertained  to  be 
unfit  for  one  of  the  ends  of  matrimony, 
from  peculiar  malfoimatiou,  or  want  of 
development  of  the  sexual  organs. 

Among  the  cases  ^\hich  involved  in- 
quiries into  the  state  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties, fifteen  were  of  a  civil,  and  the  other 
four  of  a  criminal  nature.  The  former 
related  chiefly  to  the  ability  of  manag- 
ing pro])erty,  and  the  removal  of  guar- 
dianship where  recovery  was  alleged  to 
have  taken  place.  In  one  of  these  in- 
stances the  individual  was  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  criminal  inquiries  were  con- 
cerning persons  who  had  usurped  no- 
bility, resisted  the  lawful  authorities,  or 
committed  homicide  under  circumstances 
which  made  it  questionable  whether 
they  were  responsible  agents. 

In  our  medico-legal  examinations  of 
the  dead,  we  met  with  two  cases,  which 
had  terminated  fatally,  in  consequence 
of  fractures  of  the  skull,  with  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain.  In  another  instance,  several  inju- 
ries had  been  inflicted  on  the  integuments 
of  the  head  by  a  blunt  instrument,  but 
without  any  apparent  mischief  to  the 
bones  of  the  cranium.  The  parts  got 
well  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and 
no  disturbance  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties had  been  observed.  But  all  of  a 
sudden  the  patient  became  comatose, 
and  died  in  a  iew  days.  On  examining 
the  cavity  of  the  head,  there  was  not 
only  found  a  deposition  of  pus  between 
the  skull  and  the  dura  mater,  but  be- 
neath the  latter  such  a  quantity  of  puru- 
lent  fluid  eft'used,  that  the  left  hemis- 
phere w  as  conipletely  compressed  by  it, 


and  reduced  to  an  ash-colourcd  sub- 
stance; but  the  right  hemisphere  and 
cerebellum  were  in  a  normal  state. 

In  a  child  that  had  been  run  over  and 
killed,  the  spleen  and  left  kidney  were 
crushed,  and  in  consequence  much 
blood  had  been  eft'used  into  the  abdomen 
and  cellular  substance  about  the  kidney. 
No  external  injury,  however,  except  a 
very  slight  excoriation,  was  observable 
on  the  body. 

We  met  with  but  a  single  case  of  in- 
fanticide ;  yet  that  one  served  to  aftbrd 
us  ample  opportunity  for  examining 
the  various  tests  employed  in  those  in- 
vestigations. 

One  of  the  students  of  the  class  lost 
his  life  through  a  wound  received  in 
dissection,  whereby  the  great  vessels  of 
the  forearm,  near  the  elbow,  were  fatally 
injured. 

Several  questions  were  investigated 
relative  to  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  alleged  lesions,  and  with  a  view  to 
determine  whether  certain  wounds  had 
been  absolutely,  or  only  contingently, 
mortal.  These  inquiries  involved  many 
complicated  considerations  [a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  which.  Dr.  W.  here 
gives.] 

We  were  also  called  upon  medico- 
legally  to  examine  a  human  skeleton, 
which  was  found  in  a  tolerably  perfect 
state  in  digging  up  tlie  foundations  of 
a  building.  It  belonged  to  a  male  sub- 
ject of  about  the  age  of  fourteen.  No 
injuries  could  be  detected  upon  it.  But 
the  point  to  be  ascertained,  if  possible, 
was — whether  this  skeleton  had  lain  in 
the  earth  above  twenty  years  or  not,  as 
this  was  material  with  reference  to  its 
affording  the  corpus  delicti  for  a  crimi- 
nal proceeding.  An  accurate  scrutiny 
of  the  state  of  the  parts,  with  especial 
reg'ard  to  the  nature  of  the  changes 
which  subjects  undergo  when  interred 
in  different  soils,  gave  us  reason  to  infer 
that  this  skeleton  had  been  buried  per- 
haps about  twelve  or  fifteen  years  in  the 
spot  where  it  was  found. 

The  following  case  of  suicide  was  re- 
markable. A  criminal  who  had  been 
shut  up  alone  in  a  dark  dungeon,  when 
visited  by  his  keeper  not  long  after,  was 
found  lynig  dead  on  the  floor.  It  was 
thought  at  first  that  he  had  had  a  fit  of 
apoplexy.  A  vein  was  opened,  and 
other  means  of  recovering  him  were 
tried,  but  to  no  purpose.  It  was  now 
for  the  first  time  noticed  that  he  had  a 
foreign  body  in  his  mouth  j  and,  upon 
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examination,  it  proved  to  be  a  piece  of 
woollen  clotb,  two  ellslongr,  and  a  quar- 
ter broad — a  sbawl,  in  fact — which  the 
wretched  man  had  thrust  into  his  throat. 
Had  this  person  been  found  dead  under 
other  circumstances,  what  reason  would 
there  not  have  been  for  suspectinof  that 
he  had  been  murdered  by  a  strange 
hand  ! 

A  case  or  two  of  malapraxis  also  came 
before  us,  particularly  one  in  \^hich, 
through  the  bad  management  of  a  mid- 
wife and  an  accoucheur,  a  woman  had 
been  allowed  to  sink  after  delivery,  from 
uterine  hemorrhage. 

And  lastly,  we  investigated  a  solitary 
case  of  poisoning,  in  which  a  child  had 
drunk  from  a  cup  that  contained  fly- 
poison  (a  preparation  of  arsenic.)  Death 
ensued  in  twelve  hours.  But  notwith- 
standing the  most  minute  search  of  the 
intestinal  canal  and  its  contents,  not  a 
vestige  of  the  deleterious  substance 
could  be  detected.  This  was  most  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  very  small  quantity 
taken,  and  the  evacuation  effected  by  the 
vomitintr. 


MEASURES  FOR    A 

PROPER   FASHION   OF    MEDICAL 

REFORM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 


"  Ridentem  dicere  verutn 
Quid  vetat  ?" 


HOR. 


Verily,  Mr.  Editor,his  Majesty  has  such 
"  cunning  workmen  "  at  the  head  of  his 
councils,  thattbe whole  communityscems 
to  bestir  itself  in  cutting  out  a  job  for  the 
exercise  of  their  dc.\'terity,eitherinmcnd- 
ing  or  making,  forming  or  reforming. 
In  good  sooth,  I  am,  with  many  others, 
of  the  opinion,  that  our  bodies,  civil 
and  political,  are  laid  under  great  and 
lasting  obligations  to  their  talents,  prin- 
ciples, and  ingenuity  ;  therefore,  in  the 
few  remarks  I  am  about  to  make,  I 
must,  in  limine,  protest  against  an  in- 
ference which  they  may  seem  to  justify, 
viz.  that  I  hold  our  Whig  ministry  to  be  a 
set  of  tailors.  Procul  A  vie  estn.  Be 
this  as  it  will,  the  fact  is  certain,  that 
we,  the  body  medical,  feel  that  some  of 
our  institutions  are  grown  old  and  un- 
fashionable, threadbare,  and  w  ell  nigh 
worn  out,  according  to  the  spirit  and 
unlions  olour  times:  our  cloth  stands  in 


need  of  reparation  and  renovation.  But 
it  would  aj)pear  that  our  tastes  differ  re- 
specting the  changes  to  be  effected, 
tnough  it  is  expedient  wc  should  come  to 
some  general  understanding  on  the  par- 
ticular "  cut"  or  "  fashion  "  likely  to  be 
most  becoming,  and  to  give  us  the  best 
appearance  as  a  body  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Some, it  seems,  are  for  dressing  us 
up  in  one  complete  suit,  woven  ^v•ithout 
seam  throughout  {vide  the  scheme  of  the 
"one  faculty," whose  unfitness  you  have 
so  ably  ex"posed.)  This,  I  humbly  submit, 
if  agreed  on  and  adopted,  must  infallibly 
put  the  members  to  much  personal  in- 
convenience and  constraint.  I  do  think, 
then,  for  one,  that  we  had  better  adhere 
to  the  patterns  of  things  as  they  are, 
whilst  we  admit  such  improvements  as 
may  be  deemed  more  conformable  to  our 
increased  intellectual  growth  and  stature. 
First,  w  ith  regard  to  our  surtout,  which 
must  be,  par  excellence,  the  College  of 
Physicians  ;  it  has  evidently  become  too 
tight  for  wear ;  and  if  an  alteration  be 
not  made,  it  is  as  evident  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  outgi-owing  it  altogether. 
Here,  then,  we  begin  the  work.  Second- 
ly, the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Apothe- 
caries'Company  is  too  open  and  distinct 
(like  the  piece  of  neutral  ground  we 
sometimes  see  between  the  up])er  and 
lower  habiliments  of  an  octogenarian, 
who  contemns  the  modem  mode  of 
approximation.)  Here  we  mustmodern-- 
ize,  bring  them  into  nearer  a])positiou, 
perhaps  intimately  unite  them. 

Should  alterations,  having  these  ob- 
jects in  view,  be  at  length  eflected,  I 
will  not  despair  of  seeing  our  body 
cutting  a  very  respectable  figure  amongst 
its  compeers  ;  indeed,  of  beholding  in  it 
the  dandy  of  an  institution.  But  I  beg 
leave  to  place  my  suggestions  in  apho- 
ristic array,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  occupied  in  taking  measures  for  us. 

1.  The  College  of  Surgeons  and  the 
Apothecaries'  Company  to  be  incor- 
porated together. 

2.  Ap]»renticeships  to  be  abolished. 

3.  A  term  of  study  not  less  than  six 
years  to  be  required.  The  age  of  ad- 
mission to  practice  to  be  as  at  present, 
and  the  usual  qualifications  for  exami- 
nation demanded. 

4.  The  College  to  consist  of  Fellows 
and  Members.  Tl)c  title  of  Fellow  to  be 
an  honorary  distinction,  conferred  on 
su|)eiior  talent  by  ballot. 

o.  Tlje  affair.'!  to  be  managed  by  an 
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equal  and  limited  number  of  Fellows 
and  Members,  who  may  be  tenned  "  the 
Directors,"  to  be  annually  appointed  in 
general  convocation. 

6.  Any  Director  may  propose  a  sur- 
g'eon  or  general  practitioner  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Fellowship,  to  a  limited 
number  annualh% 

7.  The  diploma  of  foreign  medical 
universities  to  entitle  to  examination. 
None  to  practice  in  England  without 
the  diploma  of  the  College. 

8.  The  diploma  of  the  College  to  be 
sufficient  to  obtain  an  examination  be- 
fore the  College  of  Physicians  for  the 
degree. 

9.  The  College  of  Physicians  to  be 
enabled  to  grant  degrees  in  medicine. 

10.  The  rules  4  and  5  apply,  and  6, 
substituting  "  a  physician  "  for  "  a  sur- 
geon or  general  practitioner." 

1 1.  The  libraries  and  museums  of  the 
respective  Colleges  to  be  free  to  all  the 
members. 

I  remain,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your's  obediently, 
A  Member. 

Cranbourn,  March  11,  1834. 
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"  L'Auteur  se  tne  a  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  k  abt&ger." — D'Alembert. 


Illustrations  of  the  Botani/  and  other 
Branches  of  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Himalayan  Mountains,  and  of 
the  Flora  of  Cashmere.  By  J. 
Forbes  Rovle.  Parts  I.  and  II. 
London,  1834.  Parbury,  Allen,  &c  Co. 

In  a  former  volume*  we  adverted  to  the 
causes  which  prevented  or  retarded  the 
ditfusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  natural  or  Jussieuian  ar- 
rangement of  plants  in  Britain.  The 
force  and  number  of  those  causes  of  re- 
tardation may  be  tolerably  well  esti- 
mated by  their  effects — namely,  the 
very  few  botanical  works  which  have 
appeared  in  this  country  constructed  ac- 
cording to  these  principles.  The  gene- 
ral want  of  acquaintance  with  the  truly 
1)hilosophic  doctrines  which  form  the 
)asis  of  this  method,  hindered  the  first 


•  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xi.  J).  151.  Review  of  Lindley's 
Introduction  to  Botany. 


essays  of  those  British  botanists  who 
adopted  it  being  appreciated  as  they 
have  since  been  acknowledged  to  de- 
serve. Neither  was  it  commonly  per- 
ceived of  how  many  other  interesting 
and  important  subjects — especially  of 
climatology,  and  other  branches  of  na- 
tural history — botany,  so  treated,  could 
be  made  illustrative.  Even  the  writings 
of  Humboldt  had  failed  in  gaining  the 
number  of  converts  and  disciples  which 
they  are  so  admirably  calculated  to  do, 
when  they  have  not  to  contend  with 
early  and  inveterate  prejudice. 

Though  Jussieu's  "  Genera  Planta- 
rnm"  appeared  in  1783,  it  was  not  till 
1810  that  the  first  work,  in  conformity 
•with  the  principles  therein  set  forth,  was 
published.  Tne  appearance  of  the 
"  Prodromus  Florae  Novse  Hollandiae," 
by  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era  in  the  botani- 
cal history  of  Britain.  He  not  only 
adopted  them,  but  strengthened  and 
confirmed  their  soundness  by  his  acute 
observations.  Long,  however,  did  this 
example  stand  without  a  single  follower 
— another  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
the  remark,  "  that  it  is  the  privilege  of 
genius  to  be  in  advance  of  the  age,  and 
to  see,  '  as  by  refi-action,  the  light  as 
yet  below  the  horizon.'  "  The  first  ap- 
plication of  the  Jussieuian  method  to 
British  plants  was  in  Hooker's  "  Flora 
Scotica,"in  1821  ;  while  Mr.  David  Don 
adopted  it  in  the  "  Prodromus  Florae 
Nepalensis,"  in  1825.  A  botanist  far 
removed  from  the  direct  influence  of 
these  examples,  residing  in  a  remote 
part  of  our  Indian  empire,  from  a  per- 
ception of  its  excellence,  has  adopted  it 
for  the  Flora  of  the  Himalayan  moun- 
tains, and  neighbouring  i-egions.  Na- 
ture and  truth  never  fail  to  win  their 
May  into  the  remotest  jdaces,  though 
their  progress  is  often  delayed  by  our 
looking  through  the  eyes  of  others  ra- 
ther than  our  own. 

No  situation  was  better  suited  than 
that  occupied  by  Mr.  Royle,  for  testing 
the  accuracy  of  the  principles  of  the 
natural  method,  and  either  increasing 
his  faith  in  them,  or  destroying  at  once 
his  attachment  to  it.  The  Garden  of 
Saharumpore,  which  he  superintended, 
is  situated  in  lat.  30**  north,  1000  miles 
north  west  of  Calcutta,  1000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  nearly  at  the 
head  of  the  extensive  plain  which  forms 
the  great  Gangetic  valley.  Such  was 
his  point  of  divergence;  and  though  he 
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has  not  visited  in  peison  (as  who  can  ?) 
all  the  provinces  of  our  extensive  In- 
dian territory,  by  consultinsf  the  works 
wliicl)  treat  of  other  parts  he  gives  iis  a 
preliminary  view  of  the  flora  of  India, 
extending-  over  ten  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  twenty  of  longitude.  The  part 
upon  which  he  more  ])articularly  dwells 
is  the   Himalayan  range,  from  its  first 

f gentle  ascent  above  the  plains,  to  the 
oftiest  spot  producing^  herb  or  flo\ver. 
The  g-eographical  position  of  this  mighty 
range  is  very  carefully  given,  and  its  geo- 
logical characters  are  mentioned,  as  well 
as  the  meteorological  phenomena  of  dif- 
ferent portions,  so  far  as  ascertained, — 
a  most  important  point  to  be  known  be- 
fore we  attempt  to  form  any  conclusions 
respecting-  the  nature  of  the  vegetation 
of  a  district.  It  is  the  first  work  of  any 
magnitude  published  in  this  country, 
where  the  geological  structure  of  the 
tracts  examined  has  ever  been  fully 
given,  as  useful  or  essential  to  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  prevailing  forms 
of  vegetables.  Dr.  Maycock's  "  Flora 
Barbadensis"  set  the  praiseworthy  ex- 
ample, and  we  are  glad  to  see  it  fol- 
lowed. 

The  well-known  nile  of  increasing 
altitude  having  a  similar  effect  upon 
temperature  as  a  higher  latitude,  or  re- 
ceding farther  from  tlie  equator,  is  iiere 
applied,  and  ably  illustrated.  But  cer- 
tain peculiarities  modify-  its  apj'lication 
in  this  situation,  in  a  very  intresting 
and  important  way.  We  are  tiience  led 
to  conclude,  that  neither  latitude  nor 
altitude  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
distribution  of  plants,  and  hence  the 
value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  iso- 
thermal lines.  From  page  o  we  Icam, 
that  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Hi- 
malayan range  there  arc  t»o  distinct 
seasons,  two  distinct  climates,  and, 
during  these,  an  essentially  diflerent  ve- 
getation— one  tropical,  another  tempe- 
rate, or  European.  Hence  on  this  fa- 
voured spot  may  be  fdund,  at  one  pe- 
riod of  the  year  the  crops  of  Britain, 
wheat,  peas,  and  beans  ;  at  another  rice, 
cotton,  indigo,  and  mai:^o.  Tliis  affords 
great  facilities  for  the  acclimating  of 
plants  ;  accordingly,  "  in  the  garden 
at  Saharumpore  have  been  C(dlectcd  to- 
gether in  one  place,  and  naturalized  in 
the  open  air,  the  various  fruit  trees  of 
different  counlries,  as  of  India  and 
China,  Caubul,  Europe,  and  America." 
This  might  have  been  done  long  prior  to 
3.m— xiir. 


the  present  time,  liad  the  nrinci])les  of 
the  natural  arrangement  of  plants,  and 
a  knowledge  of  botanical  geography,  to 
which  it  leads,  been  imparted  to  our 
medical  officers  before  their  de])arture 
from  Britain  for  India.  Our  author  re- 
peatedly states,  how  much  more  may  be 
done  in  this  way  ;  and  we  feel  assured 
that  he  is  right. 

No  more  valuable  or  interesting 
kind  of  information  is  to  be  met  with 
in  this  « ork,  replete  as  it  is  with  va- 
ried and  important  fact!?  and  inferences, 
than  that  relating*  to  botanical  geogra- 
phy, and  the  affinities  of  plants.  In 
these  departments  it  has  greatly  ex- 
tended our  data,  and  confirmed  our  pre- 
vious oi)inions.  For  the  particulars  we 
must  refer  to  the  work  itself,  which  no 
one  can  peruse  without  advantage,  and 
"■reat  satisfaction.  Much  interesting  in- 
foi-matiou  and  many  notices  are  given  of 
the  medicinal  herbs  now,  or  formerly, 
used  by  the  Hindoo  doctors ;  and  very 
instructive  disquisitions  on  some  of  the 
medicines  employed  by  the  Greek  and 
Arabian  physicians.  The  observations 
respecting  the  analogy  of  the  flora  of 
the  Himalayan  range,  to  tliat  of  the 
Altau  mountains,  and  the  plains  of  Eu- 
rope, though  novel,  are  convincing,  and 
calculated  to  awaken  ourdcsiro  for  more 
ample  details,  which  will  be  furnished 
as  the  work  pri>ceeds.  Nor  sliould  we 
omit  to  mention,  that  the  forms  of  the 
animal  kingdom  which  are  found  to 
accompany  certain  forms  of  the  vegeta- 
ble, arc  here  duly  noticed  thro;igliout 
their  various  classes  of  mammalia,  birds, 
and  insects. 

So  perfect  do  we  regard  this  work  in 
all  its  departments,  that  we  are  sensible  of 
no  desideratum, except  that  of  tlie  remain- 
ing portion  of  it,  which,  we  trust,  will 
s])eedily  be  laid  before  tlic  public.  The 
plates,  in  wliich  fre(]uently  more  plants 
than  one  are  figured,  are  ^erv  Iteauti- 
fiilly  executed  and  coloured.  The  geo- 
logical sections  of  India  must  be  more 
interesting  to  the  geologist  even,  than 
the  botanist,  who  will,  however,  know 
how  to  prize  them. 

Tiie  extensive  but  unexpldred  domi- 
nions which  we  hold  in  the  East,  must 
furnish  ample  materials  for  many  similar 
works;  and  that  we  should  l)e  so  late  in 
being  supplied  witli  tlieni,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  from  tlie  circumstance,  that 
the  real  nature  and  objects  of  botany  not 
being  understood,  and  the  variety  of  ap, 
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plications  of  which  it  Is  capable,  being- 
unknown,  the  greater  number  of  medi- 
cal officere  who  proceed  to  India,  are 
allowed  to  depart  without  the  sliohtest 
knowledo-e  of  it,  according-  even  to  the 
least  elig-ible  system.  We  trust  better 
times  are  at  hand,  and  that  this  work  is 
only  the  forerunner  of  many  of  a  similar 
kind.  Should  the  author  (who,  we  un- 
derstand, is  now  in  this  country),  after 
finishing  his  admirable  Illustrations,  re- 
turn to  India,  to  g-ather  other  richer 
and  more  varied  treasures,  we  wish 
him,  as  he  deserves,  every  success,  and 
would  greet  him  on  his  departure  in  the 
words  of  the  poet — "  /  decus,  i  nos- 
trum," §-c. 


The  Hunterian  Oration,  delivered  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  on  the 
I4th  of  Febrnarri,  1834.  By  W. 
Lawrence,  F.R.S.  Surgeon  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
We  have  before  noticed  this  oration 
in  general  terms,  as  the  most  elegant 
in  composition,  and  the  most  eloquent 
in  point  of  delivery,  which  it  had  fallen 
to  our  lot  to  hear  on  any  of  those  an- 
nual, and  (])erhaps  unavoidably)  rather 
commoriplace,  occasions.  Its  publica- 
tion now  enables  us  to  give  our  readers 
a  better  idea  of  its  merits,  and  as  ana- 
lysis is  out  of  the  question  in  such  a 
case,  we  have  selected  some  of  Mr. 
Lawrence's  vivid  comparative  sketches, 
in  which  the  characters  and  peculiari- 
ties of  some  of  the  gn-eatest  ornaments  of 
modern  science  appear  to  us  to  be  very 
happily  touched  off.  We  can  appreciate 
them  as  we  might  fine  portraits  of  the 
individuals  ;  but  as  these  would  require 
a  master-hand  to  fix  the  traits  which 
mark  and  distinguish  the  countenance, 
so  those  require  a  master-mind  to  seize 
and  body  forth  the  features  of  the  intel- 
lect. 

John  Hunter. — "It  has  been  a  trite, 
but,  I  believe,  most  unfounded  com- 
plaint, that  genius  is  neglected,  and 
that  men  of  talent  and  information  are 
precluded  from  opportunities  of  exertion 
and  display  by  favouritism,  monopoly, 
or  other  obstacles.  Within  my  own 
experience,  the  difficulty  has  always 
been  to  find  talent  for  the  place,  not  o])- 
portunity  for  the  talent.  This,  indeed, 
is  natural;  genius  being  rare,  while  fit 
occasions  for  its   exercise   are   of    con- 


stant occurrence.  Genius  will  never  be 
neglected  by  the  public,  unless  it  ne- 
glectsitself :  itmust  not  disdain  the  hum- 
ble alliance  of  industry  :  how  can  it  ex- 
pect encouragement,  unless  its  existence 
be  manifested  by  performances  ?  The 
chemist  can  apply  tests  for  latent  heat, 
but  what  criterion  is  there  for  latent  abi- 
lity.^ The  surest  evidence  of  superior 
talent  is,  that  it  forces  itself  into  notice 
in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances ;  that 
it  makes  a  road  where  it  finds  none. 
Such,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  the 
case  with  John  Himtcr,  even  if  he  had 
not  enjoyed  the  advantages  already  spe- 
cified. He  had  that  insatiable  thii-st  for 
know  ledge  which  is  the  surest  mark  of  a 
master-mind ;  wliich,  in  such  minds, 
supplies  the  want  of  external  stimulus 
and  opportunity.  When  we  see  him 
coming  from  the  north,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  a  raw  uneducated  youth,  and 
entering  into  competition  with  well- 
trained  and  superior  minds  whom  the 
pnzes  of  a  great  metropolis  never  fail 
to  attract,  we  must  ascribe  his  brilliant 
success,  not  to  his  external  advantages, 
which  were  certainly  considerable,  but 
to  his  superior  mental  endowments  and 
the  extraordinary  industry  with  which 
he  employed  them  ;  to  that  indefatiga- 
ble industry,  w hich  would  have  brought 
distinction  and  fame  to  the  ])ossessor  of 
even  moderate  talents.  Consider  the 
state  of  medical  science  when  John 
Hunter  appeared  on  the  stage.  There 
were  giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days ; 
Albinus,  Haller,  Camper,  Dr.  W.  Hunter, 
Monro,  Cullen,  Pott,  and  the  members 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Surgery. 
Mr.  Hunter  was  pre-eminent  among 
such  men.  He  appeared  grand  even 
w  hen  those  around  him  w  ere  great. 

"  Some  have  lamented  ^Nlr.  Hunter's 
deficient  education,  his  ignorance  of 
languages  and  books  :  I  think  unrea- 
sonably. From  his  brotlier,  who  was 
intimately  versed  in  the  literature  of  his 
profession,  ancient  and  modern,  and 
from  other  well-informed  men,  his  co- 
temporaries  and  fellow-labourers,  he 
could  learn  in  the  easiest  way  all  that 
had  been  done  and  thought  in  other 
times  and  countries.  His  whole  life  was 
spent  in  dissection,  observation,  experi- 
ment, and  reflection  :  how  could  he  nave 
been  better  occupied  ?  So  precious  arc 
the  fruits  of  his  niquiries  into  all  the  ac- 
tions and  sufferings  of  organized  beings, 
that   we   should  not  be  w illing  to  part 
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with  tlie  least  of  them  for  a  whole  load 
of  scholastic  erudition  and  book-leaniing. 
"  It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  course 
which  Mr.  Hunter  pursued  in  his  early 
studies,  and  which  lie  followed  through- 
out life  with  uudevlating-  constancy. 
Without  wasting  time  on  the  opinions  of 
lecturers  and  writers,  he  resorted  at  once 
to  nature  ;  to  the  source  from  which  the 
masters  of  our  art  have  derived  their 
knowledge,  from  which  lecturers  and 
writers  must  draw  their  information,  un- 
less they  should  be  contented,  as  too 
often  happens,  with  copying  from  others. 
Having  reached  London  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  anatomical  season,  he  im- 
mediately entered  the  dissecting-room  ; 
and  we  find  him  in  the  following"  spring 
at  Chelsea  Hospital,  with  Cheselden. 
He  would  not  take  his  knowledge  at 
second-hand,  but  was  determined  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  examine  every 
thing  for  himself.  He  was  incessantly 
occuj)ied  with  the  great  volume  of  na- 
ture ;  appealing  ever  to  those  pure 
springs  of  knowledge  which  she  pours 
out  with  unsparing  hand  at  the  bidding 
of  her  industrious  worshippers.  No  one 
could  have  said  with  greater  truth, 
Juvat  inteyros  accedere  fontes  atque 
haurire." 

Mr.  Abernethv. — "The  actions,  the 
writings,  and  the  conversation  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  operated  po«  crfully  on  a  kin- 
dred genius  among  his  own  country- 
men ;  I  mean  Mr.  Abernetby,  whose 
bust,  by  the  greatest  living  sculptor, 
now  ap])eai-s  in  this  theatre  for  the  first 
time.  The  superiority  of  intellect  that 
distinguished  this  great  teacher,  was 
shown  in  the  very  commencement  of  his 
career.  He  began  to  teach  his  ])rofes- 
sion  at  an  age  when  others  are  occupied 
in  learning  it,  that  is,  innnedlately  on 
the  expiration  of  his  pupillage;  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  however  honourable 
to  his  talcnLs  and  acquirements,  was  not 
equally  favourable  to  that  slow  process 
of  mental  culture,  to  that  long  course  of 
observation  and  reflection  so  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  the  solid  Improve- 
ment of  surgery.  His  surgical  ana  phy- 
siological essays,  published  at  an  early 
age,  display  an  original  turn  of  think- 
ing and  talent  for  observation,  which 
have  seldom  been  sui])assed.  He  may 
justly  claim  tlie  great  merit  of  having 
excited  and  exemplified,  Ijybis  writings 
and  lectures,  a  more  scientific  investiga- 


tion and  treatment  of  surgical  diseases. 
He  learned  from  Mr.  Hunter,  of  whom 
he  was  a  devoted  admirer,  to  bring  the 
lights  of  physiolog3'  to  bear  on  surgical 
practice.  Hence  he  was  one  of  the  first 
in  this  country  to  vindicate  the  natural 
rank  of  surgery,  as  a  branch  of  general 
pathology.  He  taught  us  to  extend  our 
views  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  local 
causes  and  remedies  ;  he  pointed  out  the 
more  general  influences  to  which  dis- 
eases of  parts  owe  their  origin,  and 
hence  he  deduced  the  general  means  of 
treating  those  aflTections.  He  saw  clearly 
that  there  is  only  one  kind  of  pathology ; 
that  there  is  no  distinction  in  source, 
nature,  and  treatment,  between  medical 
and  surg-Ical  diseases;  and  consequently 
that  surgeons  ought  to  study  general 
pathology  and  therapeutics.  On  this 
account  he  has  been  regarded  as  an  in- 
truder on  the  territory  of  phjslc ;  and 
has  been  accused  of  wishing  to  make 
surgeons  physicians.  If  it  is  meant  to 
charge  him  with  v,  Lliing  that  we  should 
add  to  our  surgical  knowledge  that  of 
medicine,  the  accusation  is  well  founded, 
and  does  him  great  honour.  By  thus 
exciting  surgeons  to  cultivate  medical 
science  generally,  he  has  at  the  same 
time  benefited  the  public,  and  increased 
the  respectability  of  his  own  profession. 
"  Under  some  roughness  of  exterior,  a.s 
regards  manner,  Mr.  Abernetby  pos- 
sessed warm  feelings,  benevolent  disj)o- 
sitlon,  and  a  generous  spirit.  He  freely 
bestowed  proiesslonal  and  ])ccuniary  as- 
sistance on  the  needy  and  deserving. 
He  had  remarkable  quickness  of  jiercep- 
tion  and  reasoning-,  and  a  lively  fancy. 
Hence  he  did  not  always  make  sufficient 
allowance  for  dulness  and  ignorance ; 
he  was  sometimes  betrayed  into  impa- 
tience, and  resorted  too  quickly  to  the 
use  of  wit,  of  w  hkh  he  possessed  a  large 
sliare.      He   always  retained  the  com- 

1)lete  command  of  this  weapon,  even  in 
lis  angriest  moods.  ******  A  great 
many  anecdotes  are  still  current  In  the 
profession,  founded  on  curious  dialogues, 
sharp  sallies,  and  lively  repartees,  which 
occurred  in  his  consultation  room,  or  in 
other  Inteicour.se  with  his  patients.  The 
authority  of  some  may  be  dubious  ;  but 
I  can  assert,  that  he  is  justly  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  all  the  best." 

Desault.  —  "Mr.  Hunter  has  been 
compared  to  the  French  surgeon,  De- 
sault.    When  Alexander  the  Great  was 
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asked  whether  he  would  contend  in  the 
Olympic  games,  he  said  that  he  would, 
if  king's  were  fo  be  the  competitors.  In 
the  spirit  of  that  reply,  I  should  decline, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hunter,  any  compe- 
tition, except  with  a  mind  of  the  first 
class :  it  must  be  one  pre-eminent  in 
physiology  and  surgery.  Desault  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  man.  We  admire  bis 
enthusiasm,  and  his  disinterested  spirit. 
He  possessed  the  current  knowledge  of 
his  time,  and  was  a  good  practical  sur- 
geon. Enjoying  vast  opportunities  of 
observation,  as  surgeon  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu  of  Paris,  he  suggested  those 
slighter  improvements,  which  must  have 
occurred  under  such  circumstances  even 
to  an  ordinary  mind." 

Pott. — "Desault  might  with  more 
propriety  be  compared  to  Mr.  Pott,  who 
has  always  been  justly  regarded  as  one 
of  the  great  modem  improvers  of  sur- 
gery. His  works,  describing  in  clear 
and  elegant  language,  and  with  sound 
judgment,  the  results  of  his  own  obser- 
vation, are  still  read  with  pleasure  and 
instruction.  Although  he  was  born 
thirty  years  before  Desault,  he  is  quite 
able  to  sustain  competition  with  him, 
both  in  doctrine  and  practice. 

"We  cannot,  however,  as  some  have 
done,  compare  Pott  to  Hunter.  The 
one  improved  the  art;  the  other  gave  a 
new  form  to  the  science  of  surgery.  The 
physiological  principles  of  our  profes- 
sion, totally  unknown  to  the  one,  were 
created,  or  at  least  brought  to  light,  by 
the  other." 

Haller. — "Mr.  Hunter  may  be  com- 
pared, as  a  physiologist,  to  one  of  the 
greatest  of  his  cotemporaries.  Haller 
showed,  from  his  earliest  years,  a  fond- 
ness for  study,  and  remarkable  facility 
in  the  acquisition  of  languages.  He 
became  a  prodigy  of  erudition.  His 
mind  was  a  vast  storehouse  of  learning, 
ancient  and  modern.  The  labours  and 
opinions  of  his  predecessors,  and  of 
those  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  were 
all  known  to  him.  He  engaged  zea- 
lously in  the  practical  pursuit  of  ana- 
tomy and  experimental  physiology.  His 
great  physiological  work  contains  a  me- 
thodical and  clear  digest  of  all  the  known 
facts  respecting  the  organization  and 
functions  of  man  and  animals,  and  an 
accurate  register  of  opinions  and  doc- 
trines.    It  is  indispensable  to  the  philo- 


sophical student  of  medicine,  as  a  work 
of  reference ;  and  its  value  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  candour,  the  impar- 
tiality, and  the  love  of  science,  which 
animate  every  page.  The  example  of 
Haller  proves  that  Mr.  Hunter  lost  no- 
thing by  the  want  of  erudition,  and  that 
he  had  a  great  advantage  in  the  wider 
scope  of  his  researches,  and  in  their  im- 
portant practical  object.  Haller  con- 
fined himself  to  the  healthy  state  of  the 
body ;  Mr.  Hunter  embraced  all  the 
phenomena  of  life,  both  in  health  and 
disease,  and  thus  arrived  at  physiologi- 
cal conclusions  much  clearer,  and  more 
satisfactory,  than  those  of  his  great  co- 
temporar}',  thereby  illustrating  the  im- 
portant truth,  that  no  natjiiral  pheno- 
mena can  be  properly  studied  in  an 
insulated  manner :  to  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood,  they  must  be  viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  all  the  surrounding  parts  of 
nature." 

CuviER. — "A  man  of  powerful  intellect, 
of  unwearied  research,  and  immenselearn- 
ing,has  pursued, in  a  neighbouring  coun- 
try, the  same  course  of  investigation,  that 
Mr.  Hunter  did  in  reference  to  the  ana- 
tomy of  animals.  It  was  probably  this 
coincidence  of  pursuit  that  led  the  col- 
lege to  do  itself  the  honour  of  enrolling 
the  name  of  Cuvier  in  the  list  of  its 
associates,  and  to  decorate  its  apart- 
ments with  his  bust.  A  German  by 
birth  and  education,  Cuvier  chose 
France  as  the  country  of  his  residence. 
His  genius  and  the  immense  services  he 
has  rendered  to  science  will  shed  an  im- 
perishable  lustre  both  on  the  land  of  h'm 
birth,  and  that  of  his  adoption.     *     * 

We  cannot  compare  Hunter  and 
Cuvier;  their  mental  endowments,  their 
acquirements,  and  the  scope  of  their 
labours  v.ere  so  widely  different.  The 
former  is  the  greatest  of  surgical  physio- 
logists :  no  one,  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  can  approach  to  the  latter  as  a 
philosophic  naturalist.  The  annals  of 
science  afford  only  three  who  can  be 
mentioned  in  competition  with  him — 
Aristotle,  Linnteus,  and  Buffon.  After 
the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  and  in 
the  imperfect  state  in  which  his  works 
have  descended  to  us,  we  have  not  the 
means  of  doing  justice  to  the  great  ge- 
nius of  antiquity.  We  may  however 
assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  not 
only  that  Cuvier  combined  the  separate 
excellencies  of  the  two  other  naturalists, 
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but  that  in  most  respects  he  far  sur- 
passed them.  He  equalled  BufTon  in 
descriptive  powers  and  in  eloquence,  but 
was  never  betrayed  into  the  inaccuracies, 
the  gratuitous  hypotheses,  and  the  bad 
taste,  which  sometimes  disfig-ure  the 
pages  of  that  fascinating  w  riter.  Lin- 
rneus,  with  an  active  mind  and  true  de- 
votion to  science,  had  the  great  merit  of 
introducing  something  like  order  into 
the  chaos,  and  of  supplying  naturalists 
with  an  intelligible  nomenclature ;  but 
he  had  hardly  a  glimpse  of  those  scien- 
tific principles,  which  pervade  and  illu- 
minate the  writings  and  the  classifica- 
tions of  Cuvier.  When  shall  we  again 
see  excellencies  so  numerous  and  various 
combined  in  one  individual  ?  The  me- 
thodical spirit,  the  industry  and  ardour 
of  Linnoeus;  the  eloquence  of  BuflTan  ; 
the  learning,  the  candour,  the  impar- 
tiality of  Haller;  the  all-comprehensive 
intellect  of  Aristotle !  *  *  *  * 

"  The  gigantic  intellect  and  immense 
acquirements  of  Cuvier,  were  adorned 
by  a  most  amiable  private  character ; 
while  his  lectures  and  ])ublic  discoui-ses, 
especially  those  addressed  to  younger 
audiences,  were  pervaded  by  an  exalted 
tone  of  religious  and  moral  feeling, 
which  adds  the  last  and  highest  orna- 
ment to  literature  and  science.  *  *  * 

"In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  let  me  ex- 
press to  you  my  conviction,  that,  as  a 
physiologist  and  surgeon,  John  Hunter 
has  had  no  equal  in  any  age  or  country ; 
— that  he  was  one  of  those  powerful 
minds,  appearing  only  at  long  intervals, 
of  which  this  island,  small  as  it  is,  has 
produced  so  great  a  number  ; — that  his 
name  must  be  inscribed  on  that  bright 
constellation  of  genius,  which  already 
bears  those  of  Harvey  and  Sydenham — 
of  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Newton— of 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  Scott,  and  Byron. 
These  gilted  mortals,  with  kindred  spi- 
rits, who  have  drawn  iuspiration  from 
their  example  and  works,  shed  over  our 
land  an  intellectual  glory,  eciual  to  its 
renown  in  arts  and  in  arms.  The  bosom 
of  every  Englishman  glows  with  an 
emotion  of  conscious  pride  at  the  enu- 
meration of  these  revered  names.  If, 
gentlemen,  the  time  should  ever  come, 
when  the  institutions  and  the  power  of 
our  beloved  country  shall  have  passed 
away,  tJieir  memory  would  linger  round 
the  spots  consecrated  by  their  earthly  la- 
bours ;  the  land  on  which  they  trod 
would  still  be  a  watchword  to  the  earth  ; 


it  would  be  peopled  with  the  glorious 
recollections  of  its  departed  sages,  as 
the  sight  of  Greece  recalled  to  the  truly 
noble  poet,  who  yielded  up  his  life  on 
her  classic  soil,  the  heroes  who  had 
fallen  in  her  defence  *." 

Embryohgic,  on  Ovologie  Humaine ; 
conteuant  VHistoire  descriptive  et 
iconoyraphicpie  de  fCEuf  IJumain. 
Par  Alf.  a.  Velpeau,  (!^c.  Quinze 
Planches.     Brussels,  1834.     Dulau. 

When  this  valuable  work  made  its  ap- 
pearance  in  Paris  last  year,  we  noticed 
its  contents  pretty  fully ;  and  we  were 
the  first,  we  believe,  in  this  country,  to 
give  any  account  of  it.  The  contro- 
versy which  at  the  time  subsisted,  rela- 
tive to  the  structure  of  the  placenta,  ren- 
dered its  presence  opportune;  and  the 
opinions  which  the  author  gave  con- 
cerning the  several  views  entertained  on 
the  subject,  were  well  calculated  to  raise 
him  iu  the  estimation  of  the  lovers  of 
impartiality.  We  admired  the  work  of 
M.  Velpeau,  not  only  for  its  learning- 
and  ability,  but  for  its  beauty  as  a  work 
of  art ;  the  plates  we  ])rouounced  to  be 
of  great  excellence.  The  edition  to 
w  hich  Ave  at  present  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  is  that  of  Brussels — just 
published  —  rivalling  in  every  respect 
the  original,  if  not  surpassing  it  in 
some.  The  letter-press  and  paper  ap- 
pear to  be  superior  to  those  of  the  Paris 
edition  ;  the  plates  are  at  least  equally 
good,  and  that  is  saying  much  for  them  ; 
and  the  size  of  the  work  is  the  same — 
folio.  Now  when  we  add  that,  with  all 
these  advantages,  the  price  of  the  Brus- 
sels edition  is  less  than  half  that  of  the 
Parisian,  we  fancy  we  have  said  enough 
to  recommend  it  to  our  British  public. 
We  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  the 
Brussels  pirates  do  not  deserve  this  en- 
couragement, and  that  their  conduct  is 
really  most  scandalous  towards  their 
French  neighbours;  but  we  decline  en- 
tering on  that  question  at  present;  at 
another  time  we  shall  probal)Jy  state  our 
views  with  regard  to  the  extent  to  which 
we  think  French  authors,  and  French 
booksellers,  have  reason  to  complain ; 
meantime,  we  would  not  have  our 
readers  be  too  squeamish  about  enjoying' 
the  good  things  that  the  Belgian  market 
affords. 

•    A   quotation  from   Lord  Byron   follows,   for 

which  we  regret  that   we  cannot  inuke  rooin 
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"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  tnilii,  dignitatem 
^rtis  Mediae  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in 
publicum  sit,  dicendi  periculum  non  recuso." 

Cicero. 


PARLIAMENTARY  COMMITTEE. 

It  is  well  known  to  our  readers  that  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  is  now  sitting-, 
to  which  the  eyes  of  the  medical  world 
are  anxiously  directed ;  and  it  is  the 
earnest  wish  of  all  the  respectable  part 
of  the  profession,  that  the  investigation 
should  be  conducted  in  the  most  free, 
and  scrutinizing-,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  most  liberal  and  impartial 
manner. 

If  any  thing-  should  occur  to  excite  a 
suspicion, that  the  objects  were  other  than 
those  of  arriving  at  the  clearest  judg- 
ment, unsullied  by  the  bias  of  party — or 
that  the  means  adopted  were  other  than 
those  which  the  most  even-handed  jus- 
tice could  approve — then  would  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  the  tribunal  be  at 
once  destroyed. 

Should  the  impression  unfoi-tunately 
arise,  that  little  men,  of  no  weight 
among  their  brethren,  and  absolutely  un- 
kno« n  to  society,  would  be  suffered  to 
perk  themselves  up  as  authorities,  and 
move,  or  affect  to  move,  the  strings  by 
which  the  whole  machinery  is  directed, 
— how  unfavourable  would  be  the  effect 
upon  the  medical  community  ! 

If  the  b^'-standers  should  be  at  liberty 
to  hand  up  questions  which  were  forth- 
with put  to  the  person  giving  evidence  ; 
— and  should  a  committee-room  of  the 
House  of  Commons  be  converted  into 
an  arena,  in  which  individuals  were 
suffered  to  fight  the  battle  of  their 
private  interests  or  their  personal  feel- 
ings ;  who  would  be  sanguine  enough 
to  anticipate  any  public  benefit  from  the 
result? 

If  a  man,  notorious— not  to  say  infa- 


mous— as  the  systematic  traducer  and 
oft-convicted  libeller  of  his  profession, 
should  be  permitted  to  take  a  part  in  the 
proceedings,  and  to  join  in  the  band 
of  catechists,  who  would  not  feel  that 
propriety  was  outraged  by  the  spec- 
tacle ? 

If  the  desire  to  condemn  should  be 
more  apparent  than  the  mere  anxiety  to 
investigate— if  the  tendency  of  the  exa- 
mination should  seem  designed  rather  to 
bear  out  preconceived  opinions  than  to 
lead  to  a  dispassionate  judgment,  de- 
duced from  the  evidence — Avould  not 
the  innate  love  of  justice,  in  the  public 
mind,  tend  to  a  re-action  ?  If,  in  short, 
the  general  tone  assumed  should  be  in- 
dicative of  strong  prepossession,  would 
there  not  be  danger  lest  the  scrutiny  of 
the  legislator  might,  by  some,  be  mis- 
taken for  the  inquisition  of  the  parti- 
san ? 

Now  these  are  dangers,  to  some  of 
which  every  open  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  exposed,  and  we 
trust  that  our  having  hinted  at  the  bare 
possibility  of  their  occurrence  may  be 
of  use,  in  preventing  what  we  should 
certainly  regard  as  a  very  serious  evil, 
and  as  presenting  the  most  formidable 
obstacle  which  can  well  be  imagined  to 
the  labours  of  our  legislatoi-s  command- 
ing general  confidence,  or  leading  to 
permanently  beneficial  results. 

MEDICAL  REFORM. 
The  Parliamentary  Committee  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  continues  its  labours. 

It  is  understood  to  have  been  pro- 
posed by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  the 
sittings  should  take  place  only  twice  a 
week,  with  a  view  of  affording  some 
members  an  opportunity  of  attending, 
who  are  at  present  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  other  engagements;  but  that  the 
proposal  was  negatived.  The  gentle- 
men who  have  been  examined,  up  to 
the  present  time,  are,   of  the  Fellows, 
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Dr.  F.  Hawkins,  Sir  Heury  Halford, 
Dr.  Macmicljael,  Dr.  Seymour,  Dr. 
Wan-en,  Dr.  J.  A.  Wilson,  Dr.  Billing, 
Dr.  Elliotson,  Dr.  George  Burrows, 
Dr.  Waterfield  ;  and  of  the  Licentiates, 
Dr.  Sims,  Dr.  Arnott,  and  Sir  David 
Barry. 

"  A  LATE   OPERATION   BY  MR. 
C^SAR  HAWKINS." 

Such  are  the  terms  of  a  notice  on  the 
wrapper  of  the  Lancet  last  week,  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  following-  statement 
Avliich  appears  as  a  leading  article : — 

"  An  operation  whicli  has  created  an 
extraordinary  sensation  in  the  medical 
circles  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  has 
lately  been  performed  at  St.  George's 
Hospital.  The  operator  was  Mi-.  Caesar 
Hawkins. 

"  Now  is  it  too  much  to  call  on  Mr. 
Hawkins,  who  liolds  a  public  situation 
in  a  public  institution,  to  make  known 
to  the  public  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  performance  of  this  operation, 
with  an  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the 
death  of  the  patient?     Assuredly  not. 

"  We  do,  therefore,  make  the  demand, 
on  the  behalf  of  the  profession  and  the 
public,  and  thus  we  anord  Mr.  Hawkins 
an  opportunity  of  publishing  his  own 
version  of  the  catastrophe  ;  and  we  trust 
that  the  appearance  of  his  own  report 
will  render  the  publication  of  one  by  us 
altogether  unnecessary." 

Here  is  a  regular  tragedy,  beginning 
with  an  "  extraordinary  sensation,"  and 
ending  with  a  fatal  "  catastrophe."  It 
has  the  merit,  too,  of  resembling  most 
dramatic  compositions  in  certain  other 
lespects ;  for,  like  them,  it  is  got  up 
for  effect,  and  like  them,  is  a  work  of 
fiction.  We  scarcely  know  wlicther  to 
laugh  or  be  indignant  at  this  specimen 
of  Mr.  Waklcy's  thunder.  We  arc  fa- 
voured with  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance, touching  an  event  which  never 
occurred ;  for  the  simple  truth  is,  that 
no  operation,  to  which  tiie  above  dis- 
play of  praiseworthy  zeal  "  on  bchaH 
of  the  ])rofession  and  the  public"  can 
by  possibility  refer,  has  been  performed 


either  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  or  any  other 
surgeon  of  St.  George's  Hospital.  With 
respect  to  the  gentleman  mentioned  by 
name  as  the  performer,  we  may  add  that 
we  find,  on  inquiry,  that  no  patient  has 
died  subsequently  to  any  operation  per- 
formed by  him  during  the  lasi  eight 
months — in  short,  that  no  "  catastrophe" 
has  occurred— that  no  one  ever  heard  of 
the  "  extraordinary  sensation "  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Waklej'— and  that  no 
one  has  the  slightest  idea  even  of  what 
he  refers  to. 

Our  impression  is,  that  the  Editor 
of  the  Lancet  Jias  been  hoaxed  ;  and 
if  so,  it  is  a  very  unjustifiable  trick, 
because  his  indiscriminate  and  in- 
satiable appetite  for  calumny  ren- 
dered it  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the 
charges  would  be  at  once  given  to 
the  world,  and  thus  inflict  on  Mr. 
Hawkins  whatever  injury  the  libels  of 
the  Lancet  are  now  capable  of  doing  to  any 
one.  But  the  picsumed  circumstance  of 
its  being  a  hoax  does  not  exculpate  Mr. 
Wakley  ;  for,  though  he  has  no  access 
himself  to  the  "  medical  circles  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,"  or,  we  believe,  at 
any  other  end  of  it,  yet  he  miglit  have  as- 
certained of  the  servants  at  the  hospital, 
had  he  taken  the  precaution  to  inquire, 
that  no  event  such  as  he  announces 
with  so  much  virtuous  indignation  had 
occurred. 

The  medical  officers  of  hospitals,  and 
especially  the  surgeons,  are  placed  in 
situations  of  great  responsibility  and 
great  anxiety — their  reputation,  and 
with  it  their  fortunes,  being  involved  in 
the  results  of  their  ])ublic  practice.  Is 
it,  then,  too  much  to  demand,  that  some 
little  care  should  be  taken  to  ascei-taiu 
the  tmth  or  falsehood  of  charges  in- 
volving their  professional  characters, 
before  they  be  made  public  ?  As- 
suredly not.  "  We  do,  therefore  (to  give 
the  Editor  of  the  Lancet  back  his  own 
words)  juake  the  demand  on  behalf  of 
the  profession  and  the  public,  and  lhu.s 
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aflbi'd  Mr.  Wakley  an  oppoituuity  of 
jniblisbiu^  his  o«n  version  of  the  catas- 
trophe ;  and  we  trnst  that  the  appear- 
ance of  his  rejiort  will  render  the  pub- 
lication of  unj  tiling-  farther  by  us  alto- 
gether unnecessary." 

If  a  retractation  as  conspicuous  and 
nnequivocal  as  the  original  libel  be  not 
inserted  in  the  Lancet,  the  editor  shall 
hear  farther  from  us  on  the  subject. 


CLINICAL  LECTURE, 

Delivered  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
By  Sir  Charles  Bell. 

HERNIA— continwed  from  p.  927. 

We  were  engaged  in  a  very  important 
matter— on  the  treatment  in  these  cases  of 
hernia.  You  ought  to  be  obliged  to  those 
gentlemen  who,  by  their  publications, 
keep  our  interest  alive  to  questions  of 
practice.  I  ought  to  recollect  that,  al- 
though the  rule  is  iu  my  mind  settled,  you 
have  your  experience  to  gain,  and  must 
arrive  at  a  perfect  conviction  of  the  pro- 
priety of  certain  measures,  by  attentive 
and  repeated  consideration  of  the  subject. 
On  entering  on  this,  and,  indeed,  on  all 
important  practical  questions,  we  ought  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  our  reasoning  on  the 
facts  ascertained  by  the  examination  of  the 
dead  body.  Without  fear  of  wearying  you 
by  repetition,  I  once  more  state  to  you  what 
are  the  appearances  in  the  abdomen,  when 
a  person  dies  of  hernia — diesuiirclievedby 
any  operation.  When  you  open  the  abdo- 
minal cavity,  you  find  the  intestines  inor- 
dinately distended,  inflamed,  and  dis- 
coloured. You  find  not  only  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  intestines  is  inflamed,  but  also 
the  peritoneal  lining  of  the  abdomen;  and 
you  discover  serum  in  the  cavity  of  the  ab 
domen,  and  flakes  of  coasiulated  lymph,  if 
not  pus.  When  you  handle  the  intestines, 
and  turn  them  aside,  you  perceive  that  it  is 
the  portions  which  are  distended  which 
are  most  inflamed,  whilst  others  not  dis- 
tended are  comparatively  blanched.  In- 
vestigating more  particularly,  and  tracing 
the  canal,  beginning  with  the  stomach,  and 
so  following  it  down  along  the  duodenum 
and  small  intestine,  you  find  that  that  part 
of  the  canal  which  extends  frcmi  the  sto- 
mach to  the  portion  strangulated,  is  dis- 
tended and  inflamed,  and  that  the  portion 
reaching  from  the  part  strangulated  to  the 
rectum,  is  in  an  opjiosite,  or,  at  least,  in  a 
contracted  condition.     The  part  above  is 


of  a  dark  lake  or  reddish  brown ;  the  part 
immediately  below  the  stricture  green  and 
black ;  the  "lower  part  of  the  canal  is  little 
changed. 

These  appearances  prove  what  is  the 
cause  of  death.  The  intestine  being  ob- 
structed, and  the  contents  accumulating 
above,  the  canal  is  stimulated.  The  ex- 
citement increases  the  secretion,  aud  the 
intestine,  thus  loaded,  works  until  inflam- 
mation is  the  consequence.  There  is  an 
additional  cause  of  distress,  and  p«in,  and 
inflammation  in  the  nip  upon  the  gut,  at 
the  neck  of  the  sack ;  and  sometimes  wc 
can  trace  mischief  to  that  cause.  But  in 
neglected  cases,  when  the  symptoms  have 
been  permitted  to  take  their  course,  my 
first  statement  is  most  correct.  I  begin 
with  this  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
parts  within  the  abdomen,  because,  hap- 
pily for  those  patients  whose  cases  are 
under  consideration,  they  have  survived 
the  operation ;  and  therefore  we  have  not, 
in  the  ])resent  instances,  the  data  on  which 
we  must  reason.  When  the  patient  dies 
after  the  operation  has  been  perfonned, 
you  may  find  the  bowels  more  empty,  but 
inflamed,  with  a  knot  of  agglutinated  intes- 
tines near  the  groin,  and  the  peritoneum 
lining  the  abdominal  muscles  exhibiting 
the  signs  of  having  partaken  of  the  inflam- 
mation. .\nd  pray  remember  that  this 
condition  of  inflamed  bowels  is  the  state 
most  highly  dangerous  to  the  dissector 
who  has  a  cut  finger. 

The  next  thing  for  your  consideration  is 
the  cause  ef  strangulation.  At  the  last 
lecture,  in  considering  the  subject  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Guthrie,  I  suggested  to  you  that 
the  circumstance  of  muscularity  in  the 
stricture  may  answer  the  purposes  of  argu- 
ment in  inguinal  heniia ;  but  I  stated,  and 
I  trust  stated  correctly,  that  the  symptoms 
are  the  same  in  all  hernisp;  that  the  spasm, 
the  intermission  of  pain,  and  the  return  of 
it  after  a  cessation,  were  characteristic  of 
all  hernias;  and  that  therefore  it  did  not 
serve  as  an  explanation  to  represent  the 
action  of  the  transversalis  muscle  as  ac- 
counting for  the  peculiarities  of  the  symp- 
toms. When  the  intestine  is  first  pushed 
down,  it  is  not  strangulated,  because  the 
finger-like  projection  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  is  thrust  through  the  opening  in  the 
walls,  does  not,  as  yet,  permit  distention 
of  the  intestine;  and  if  the  intestine  be 
not  distended,  it  is  immediately  with- 
diawn— there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it. 
There  is  every-  reas'pn  to  believe  that  a  her- 
nia forms  gradually,  by  successive  efforts 
pushing  a  portion  of  intestine  or  omentum 
into  the  finger-like  proces-  of  the  perito- 
neum, until  both  sac  and  intestine  are 
thrust  through  the  opening.  When  the 
intestine  has  escaped  through  the  passage 
of  the  abdominal  walls,  then  it  is  in  dan- 
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ger  of  incarceration.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  hernia  forms  at  once,  but  that  the 
bowels  force  against  the  peritoneum,  and 
press  this  membrane  into  the  passage ; 
moulding  it,  and  forming  the  finger-like 
process,  which  I  have  often  found  and  pre- 
served :  at  last  a  powerful  and  sudden 
effort  pushes  the  gut  quite  through,  and 
then  strangulation  may  take  place  very 
quickly. 

The  tumor  is  the  more  dangerous,  the 
smaller  the  portion  of  intestine.  Mark, 
I  beg  you,  the  true  difference  between 
an  old  and  large  rupture,  and  a  small 
and  recent  rupture.  You  will  liave  a 
patient  come  to  you  with  an  imperfec- 
tion in  different  parts  of  the  abdominal 
walls;  so  that  if  you  make  him  cough, 
there  is  a  protrusion,  perhaps,  at  the  in- 
guinal passage ;  another  in  some  part  of 
the  beUy;  a  third  at  the  umbilicus.  Such 
tumors  gradually  enlarge,  and  come  down 
more  and  more ;  but  the  man  is  in  no  dan- 
ger from  strangulation.  These  ruptures  are 
easily  reduced,  and  often  difficult  to  retain; 
whereas,  if  a  horse  soldier  be  mounting 
suddenly  into  the  saddle,  and  in  the  mo- 
ment of  exertion  feel  a  pain,  and  if  he  be 
obliged  td  leave  the  ranks,  and  the  sur- 
geon find  a  hard  tumor  in  the  groin  thus 
suddenly  formed,  the  man  is  in  imminent 
danger,  and  a  few  hours  will  decide  his 
fate.  It  is  the  same  with  a  sailor  in  the 
excitement  of  an  engagement,  who,  putting 
his  foot  on  the  stock  of  the  cannon,  pulls 
with  all  his  stfength  at  the  rope,  if  in  that 
moment  of  exertion,  when  the  abdominal 
muscles  are  compressing  the  viscera,  there 
slip  down  a  portion  of  intestine,  it  is 
strangulated  almost  immediately,  and  his 
fate  determined,  although  he  may  live  for 
days  after  it. 

Now  there  are  sufficient  reasons  for  this 
on  mechanical  principles :  it  is  not  a  dis- 
ease, and  the  terms  acute  and  chronic  are 
not  applicable  ;  for  there  is  no  analogy 
here  with  acute  or  chronic  diseases.  When 
the  portion  of  intestine  is  by  violence 
forced  suddenly  beyond  the  ring,  or  under 
the  Poupart  ligament,  it  has  escaped  from 
the  abdomen.  Now  I  entreat  you  to  ob- 
serve the  importance  of  this  word — escaped  : 
by  this  you  understand  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain pressure  on  the  parts  within  the  abdo- 
minal walls ;  but  that  the  fold  of  intestine 
has  been  forced  eut  into  the  loose  cellular 
texture,  and  escapes  pressure,  so  that  pre- 
sently it  undergoes  distention  !  What 
with  the  suddenness  of  the  distention,  and 
the  narrowness  of  the  passage,  the  gut 
ra])idly  changes  its  condition  ;  first  to  be 
incarcerated,  where  it  cannot  be  reduced, 
and  then  to  be  strangulated,  where  the 
circulati(m  is  stopped.  I  will  consider  the 
case  under  three  heads  :    1,  the  distention 


of  the  gut;  2,  the  obstruction  of  the  circu- 
lation in  the  gut ;  and,  3,  the  collection  of 
serum  between  the  gut  and  the  sac. 

Suppose  a  large  portion  of  intestine  has 
descended,  the  fasces  gradually  accumulate 
in  it ;  by  and  by,  the  part  of  the  intestine 
that  is  in  the  hernial  sac  is  distended; 
of  the  fteces  that  are  collected  there, 
none  can  come  out, — the  turn  is  too  acute; 
and  the  consequence  of  this  is  that  no 
part  of  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal 
can  pass  beyond  the  hernia.  This  is  not 
the  state  of  Strangulation,— it  is  the  state  of 
incarceration,  by  the  filling  or  distention 
of  that  part  of  the  intestine  that  is  within 
the  sac. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  mucus, — the 
secretion  from  the  internal  surface  of  the 
intestine  itself:  I  have  seen  an  operation 
in  which  the  intestine  has  burst :  I  have 
seen  another  case,  in  which  a  small  nu- 
cleus of  intestine  was  wounded  by  the 
surgeon's  knife ;  and  what  do  yon  think 
came  out  ? — only  clear  mucus.  You  can 
easily  understand,  that  when  a  portion  of 
intestine  is  down  in  the  sac,  the  stricture 
may  not  be  so  tight  as  to  produce  strangu- 
lation, and  yet  be  sufficient  to  impede  the 
return  of  the  blood  by  the  veins  of  the 
intestine.  Tliere  is  then  a  gradual  effu- 
sion ;  first,  between  tbe  coats  of  the  intes- 
tine ;  secondly,  a  secretion  of  mucus  within 
the  intestine;  and,  lastly,  serum  is  exuded 
from  its  peritoneal  surface.  By  tliis  you 
perceive  that  over-distention  of  the  in- 
testine may  take  place  by  the  dropping 
down  of  feculent  matter  from  the  canal, 
and  by  mucus  secreted  from  its  inter- 
nal surface.  Hence,  you  see  that  stran- 
gulation occurs,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
necessitj-,  in  these  circumstances;  that 
the  danger  is  increased  even  by  the  secre- 
tion of  the  intestine  itself;  and  that,  what 
with  the  infiltration  into  the  coats  of  the 
intestine,  and  the  secretion  of  mucus  into 
its  cavity,  matters  get  worse  and  worse; 
and  the  intestine,  as  it  is  thus  distended 
and  thickened,  is  drawn  tighter  and  tighter 
against  the  stricture. 

The  next  head  is  the  serum. — Now,  I 
observed  to  you,  at  the  last  lecture,  (and 
you  saw  the  occurrence  in  the  operation,] 
that  the  moment  you  open  the  proper  sac, 
the  serum  spouts  out ;  and  you  judge  much 
of  the  condition  of  the  parts,  and  of  the 
likelihood  of  effecting  a  cure,  by  the  state 
of  this  fluid.  You  are  pleased  to  find  that 
it  is  transparent ;  you  are  disappointed,  if 
it  be  dark  and  bloody.  What  I  was  going 
more  particularly  to  say,  however,  is,  that 
tliis  secretion  of  serum,  whether  it  pro- 
ceed from  the  inner  surface  of  the  proper 
sac,  or  from  the  surface  of  the  intestine, 
is  often  the  means  of  counteracting  the 
distention  of  the  gut,  and  retarding  the 
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advance  of  alarming  symptoms;  for  the  se- 
cretion into  the  sae,  and  without  the 
intestine,  prevents  the  sudden  distention 
of  the  intestine,  and  that,  of  course,  pre- 
vents the  strangulation.  Further,  on  this 
head,  I  request  you  to  obserre,  that  there 
is  another  point  of  practice  in  which  you 
must  take  the  secreted  serum  into  your 
consideration.  You  are  sometimes  de- 
ceived in  the  operation  of  the  taxis,  be- 
cause, when  you  press  for  a  length  of 
time,  you  say,  I  am  succeeding,  for  the 
tumor  is  diminishing ;  but,  alas  I  it  is  not 
a  diminution  of  the  distended  intestine 
that  you  are  producing;  you  are  merely 
reducing  the  amount  of  serous  fluid  ex- 
ternal to  the  gut.  It  is  highly  important 
that  you  should  notice  this  circumstance, 
for  it  is  very  apt  to  make  you  believe  that 
you  leave  the  patient  in  safety,  when  the 
little  knuckle  of  the  intestine  is  just  as  it 
was  before,  or  in  rather  a  worse  condition, 
being  more  subject  to  have  its  vessels 
gorged,  and  to  run  into  the  condition  of 
strangulation. 

The  next  circumstance  that  we  observe 
iu  the  operation,  is  a  leather  like  thicken- 
ing of  the  intestine  itself.  There  can  be 
nothing  more  unlike  than  the  portion  of 
intestine  which  you  see  on  dissecting  a 
body,  or  in  its  natural  condition,  when 
alive,  and  that  portion  which  you  have 
presented  to  you  in  the  operation  for 
hernia.  It  is  not  only  discoloured  by  the 
pressure  on  the  veins  causing  a  remora  of 
the  blood,  but  it  becomes  Icatherj-,  by 
the  secretion  within  the  coats.  You  know 
that  the  veins  are  compressed  before  the 
arteries,  as  they  are  more  passive,  and  the 
arteries  are  active:  just  as  the  ribbon,  in 
tying  uj)  the  arm  for  bleeding,  compresses 
the  veins,  and  leaves  the  arteries  pulsating, 
so  does  the  stricture  act  on  the  intestines. 

This  consideration  will  point  out  to  you 
how  the  gut  strangulates  itself; — that,  by 
the  inliltration  and  distention  of  its  coats, 
although  the  stricture  be  no  narrower, 
the  intestine  becomes  more  compressed, 
and  its  circulation  more  and  more  im- 
peded ;  so  that  it  acquires  a  dark  purple 
colour,  in  addition  to  the  increased  thick- 
ness of  its  coats. 

I  think  I  before  mentioned,  as  an  agree- 
able circumstance,  that  when  you  have 
undone  the  stricture,  you  find  that  almost 
immediately  this  dark  colour  changes  to 
a  brighter  hue.  This  I  would  attribute  to 
tlie  freedom  of  the  circulation  being  re 
stored  to  the  intestine,  rather  than  to  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  blood 
in  the  vessels ;  because  I  mark  this  difl'er- 
ence,  that,  in  operating  when  too  late, 
there  is  no  such  change  produced  in  the 
colour ;  whereas,  if  you  operate  at  a  hap- 
pier time,  on   removing  the  stricture   by 


a  little  touch  of  the  knife,  and  restoring 
the  freedom  of  the  circulation,  you  see 
a  brighter  colour  in  the  gut. 
'  So  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  place  be. 
fore  you  the  appearances  on  dissection 
within  the  abdomen,  and  the  appearances 
which  you  witness  during  the  operation  ; 
and  I  will  now  direct  your  attention  to 
a  case  of  inguitHil  hernia. 

"  3Iary  Toser,  29  years  of  age,  a  cook, 
unmarried,  was  admitted  into  Bird's 
Ward,  on  the  8th  January,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  with  hernia  on  the  right 
side.  The  tumor  had  been  down  thirty 
hours  previous  to  her  admission.  She 
states,  that  about  four  months  ago,  on  lift- 
ing a  heavy  pot,  she  found  something  give 
way,  and,  at  the  same  time,  felt  a  tumor, 
about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  in  the  groin ; 
but  she  suff"ered  no  inconvenience  till  the 
7th  January:  at  eight  o'clock  on  that  day, 
whilst  scrulibing  the  floor,  she  over- reached 
herself,  and  immediately  felt  great  pain 
in  the  part,  with  sickness  :  after  this,  she 
found  the  swelling  much  increased  in  size. 
It  appears,  also,  that  she  had  received 
the  assistance  of  a  surgeon,  and  the  taxis 
had  been  employed  previous  to  her  ad- 
mission. The  bowels  had  not  been  opened 
since  the  morning  before  the  accident. 

This  is  the  condition  in  which  she  is 
brought  in  :  she  vomits,  and  the  matter 
brought  up  is  quite  clear;  there  is  pain, 
and  much  distention  of  the  abdomen ; 
the  tumor  is  full  and  hard ;  the  pulse  a 
little  excited,  but  only  7G.  Attempts  were 
again  made,  by  the  house  surgeonj  to 
reduce  the  hernia :  she  was  put  into  the 
warm  bath,  bled  to  syncope,  but  without 
succeeding  in  the  taxis.  The^  surgeon  of 
the  week  being  sent  for,  and  finding  all 
attempts  to  reduce  the  hernia  ineffectual, 
detennined  to  operate.  The  operation 
was  performed  at  four  o'clock.  Nothing 
particular  was  observed  during  it;  the 
stricture  was  divided  with  great  ease, 
and  the  intestine  returned.  After  being  in 
bed  a  short  time,  she  had  a  dose  of  castor- 
oil  with  tincture  of  senna.  At  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  the  bowels  not  being 
opened,  an  injection  was  administered. 
At  ten  o'clock  she  described  herself  as  be- 
ing quite  easy  :  the  pain  was  much  less  in 
the  abdomen.  There  was  a  slight  evacua- 
tion after  the  injection.  She  became  sick ; 
the  pulse  100,  rather  sharp;  the  skin  soft; 
the  tongue  clean  and  moist;  the  pain  in 
the  abdomen  chiefly  confined  to  the  lower 
part.  Twenty  leeches  were  applied  to  the 
abdomen,  and  the  castor-oil  and  tincture 
of  senna  were  repeated.  In  the  morning, 
the  bowels  had  been  four  times  copiously 
opened,  and  from  that  time  every  thing 
went  on  prosperously." 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  thing  to 
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say  about  the  operation,  farther  than,  what 
you  saw— that  it  went  on  according  to  rule. 
Yet  I  believe  there  was  no  })erson  at  the 
operation  who  was  not  exceedingly  sur- 
prised to  observe  the  extraordinary  lineness 
of  the  sac.  Though  this  occurs  in  the 
femoral  hernia,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
saw  so  fine  and  transparent  a  layer  of  the 
peritoneum  forming  a  sac  as  in  this  in- 
guinal hernia.  I  offered  you  the  practical 
inference  on  this  subject  in  my  last  lec- 
ture. 

I  beg  leave  to  direct  your  attention  to 
the  taxii.  I  need  not  repeat  the  common 
rule,  as  to  placing  the  patient  in  a  relaxed 
position,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  resis- 
tance to  your  effort  from  the  abdominal 
muscles — that  the  body  should  lie  curved, 
the  shoulders  and  hips  supported,  and  the 
spine  sinking  so  that  the  muscles  may  be 
relaxed.  You  attend  also  to  the  position 
of  the  thigh — that  it  is  raised,  and  the 
toe  turned  in :  in  short,  you  are  careful 
both  to  relax  the  walls  of  the  abdomen 
and  the  connexion  between  the  fascia  of 
the  thigh  and  the  Poupart's  ligament; 
(a  remark,  however,  that  especially  re- 
gards the  femoral  hernia.)  You  then 
press  upon  the  intestine,  but  do  not  at 
once  attempt  to  push  it  up  ;  for  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  do  this.  What  is  the 
object  ?  It  is  to  compress  the  intestine 
gently ;  for  you  remember  that  it  has  es- 
caped— that  is  to  say,  that  there  is  more 
pressure  on  the  parts  within  than  on  the 
small  portion  without ;  you  eijualize, there- 
fore, the  pressure ;  but  you  do  more — you 
empty  the  included  gut  of  its  contents;  and, 
in  order  to  accomplish  this,  besides  squeez- 
ing,you  stroke  the  tumor  downwards,  in  or- 
der to  stretch  the  neck  of  the  sac.  If  you 
push  the  whole  tumor  up,  you  twist 
the  intestine  at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and 
make  it  utterly  impossible  to  empty  the 
gut,  or  to  reduce  it.  The  object  is  to  com- 
press the  tumor  gently  and  equally,  in  or- 
der to  get  the  contents  of  the  intestine 
which  is  in  the  sac  out  of  that  portion, 
and  into  the  part  which  is  within  the  ab- 
domen. Accordingly,  as  soon  as  you  hear 
a  little  gurgling,  as  if  the  intestine  were 
emptying  itself,  you  know  that  you  are 
about  to  succeed,  because  you  have  sub- 
dued the  angle  of  inflection  which  the  in- 
testine makes  around  the  stricture.  You 
have  now  to  make  the  intestine  itself 
empty,  and  then,  by  a  little  more  urgency 
of  the  finger,  it  is  excited  to  draw  itself 
into  the  abdomen. 

Bleeding  is  very  proper.  Not  having 
succeeded  in  the  taxis  at  first,  the  pa- 
tient should  be  bled.  I  would  say  bleed, 
because  the  princi])al  danger  is  from  in- 
flammation. But  they  say,  "  bleed  ad  tie- 
liquium  ."  and  this  is  recommended  on  the 


idea  of  there  being  spasm  in  the  neck  of 
the  sac.  I  do  not,  however,  object  to 
bleeding  even  to  this  extent ;  seeing  it  is 
right  to  take  away  blood,  whatever  the 
theory  may  be.  As  to  the  application  of 
a  cold  lotion,  or  ice,  I  say  it  is  wasting 
time.  The  wann-bath  is  another  useful 
means  for  relieving  pain  and  spasm  in 
the  bowels;  and  I  have  explained  to  you 
how  spasm,  by  drawing  the  gut  and  pro- 
ducing tormina,  does  harm :  but  do  not  em- 
ploy it  without  bleeding,  because  then 
there  is  too  much  excitement.  After 
bleeding,  the  warm-bath  is  favourable  to 
reduction ;  and  if  you  must  wait,  it  cer- 
tainly tends  to  keep  off  inflammation.  A 
tobacco  clyster  has  been  recommended,  but 
I  never  think  of  using  it,  for  it  is  dange- 
rous— it  weakens  too  much ;  and  the  al- 
leged object  of  emph)ying  it  still  is  to 
take  off  spasm  from  the  ring.  I  know  not 
what  can  be  the  advantage  of  tobacco,  un- 
less it  be  to  reduce  the  patient  to  that  con- 
dition that  he  himself  supjioses  it  is  all 
over  with  him  ;  and  so  he  lets  you  do  what 
you  think  good.  If  it  reduce  him  at  once 
"to  that  state  of  sickness— to  that  apparent 
approach  of  death  that  the  friends  permit 
you  to  operate— there  is  advantage;  but 
recollect  this  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  a 
patient  has  actually  died  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  poison.  The  main  objection 
to  all  these  successive  means  is,  that  pre- 
cious time  is  lost.         ^ 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  clysters,  you 
would  not  give  purgatives  w  ith  the  idea  of 
withdrawing  the  intestine  from  the  sac, 
because  it  cannot  be  withdrawn  when  in  a 
state  of  distention  :  you  must  remember 
that  drawing  the  intestine  in  that  way  is 
pulling  it  where  it  is  tender,  and  lying  against 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  stricture.  What  is 
worse  than  all,  by  purgative  medicines  we 
excite  the  upper  portion  of  the  intestine, 
and  accumulate  the  secretions  in  it ;  thence 
causing  more  twisting  of  the  bowels,  con- 
traction, pain,  and  inflammation.  But 
there  is  not  the  same  objection  to  large 
clysters,  because  they  only  excite  in  a  cer- 
tain degree;  and  when  the  excitement 
comes  on,  the  intestine  is  immediately  re- 
lieved of  its  contents,  and  there  is  a  period 
of  rest  to  the  upper  part,  and  a  relief  of 
the  pain  which  proceeds  from  the  twisting 
and  working  of  the  bowels.  So  far  clys- 
ters are  harmless ;  but  we  cannot  say  that 
any  thing  is  harmless  which  leads  to  de- 
lay, and  I  would  advise  you  to  trust  nei- 
ther to  position,  nor  to  bleeding,  nor  to 
bathing,  nor  to  clysters,  nor  to  tobacco,  nor 
to  any  thing  but  your  own  hand.  All 
these  modes  of  reducing  a  hernia  arc  no- 
tliing  compared  with  the  well-directed  and 
careful  efforts  of  the  surgeon's  Jiand;  and 
\>hcn  that  fails,  urge  the  operation  imnic- 
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diately.  Do  not  wait  for  tlie  eflFect  of 
these  remedies;  they  are  nothing.  The 
moment  that  you  find  the  tumor  is  hard, 
incompressible, not  yielding  in  the  slightest 
degree ;  that  there  is  no  gurgling,  no  dimi- 
nution of  the  convexity  and  hardness,  not 
the  slightest  appearance  of  getting  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestine  out,  urge  with  all  your 
eloquence  the  propriety  of  the  operation  ; 
for  there  is  little  danger  if  the  operation  be 
performed  at  the  proper  time  — the  greatest 
possible  danger  if  it  be  delayed  after  a  cer- 
tain time. 

But  to  shew  you  that  I  am  not  carried 
away  by  any  thing  like  theory,  I  shall  tell 
you  "what  occurred  to  me.  A  gentleman 
of  large  fortune,  and  of  consequence  from 
his  position  in  society,  felt  a  tumor  in  the 
groin.  He  lived  30  miles  out  of  town,  and 
he  conceived  that  this  tumor  was  a  bubo: 
what  reason  he  had  for  this  notion  is  not 
our  concern.  He  threw  himself  into  the 
mail-coach  that  was  passing  his  gate,  and 
came  up  to  town.  When  I  saw  him,  and 
felt  the  tumor,  I  said  that  it  was  a  hernia, 
but  I  could  not  convince  him  of  it.  He 
was  drinking  his  cup  of  tea;  but  I  saw 
him  occasionally,  from  time  to  time,  go 
into  a  back  parlour,  and  I  heard  him  dis- 
charging the  contents  of  his  stomach  into 
a  basin,  and  then  he  came  back  again. 
Friends  came  in,  and  he  was  complimented 
on  his  looks;  he  was  excited.  I  ex- 
plained to  him  hi*  danger;  I  begged  that 
he  might  have  farther  assistance,  for  I  saw 
that  I  was  not  making  the  imjtression  on 
him  that  was  necessary ;  he  had  no  con- 
ception of  an  operation  being  required. 
The  celebrated  Mr.  Cline,  who  was  then 
in  the  zenith  of  his  great  practice,  was 
called  in.  Here  was  a  man  who  was  al- 
lowed by  all  to  be  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  he  saw  the  patient,  and  he  said, 
"  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  a  hernia  here 
at  all."  Of  course,  I  lost  confidence  in 
myself;  for  Mr.  Cline  I  considered,  and 
justly  considered,  the  highest  authority. 
I  was  quite  thrown  out.  He  appointed  a 
meeting  for  the  next  day  ;  and  on  the 
next  day  he  said,  "  I  believe  you  are  right, 
there  is  a  hernia;  but  the  symptoms  do 
not  press."  I  had  reconsidered  the  whole 
case,  and  had  prepared  for  the  operation. 
You  will  say  it  was  weakness  in  me  to 
yield  to  this  opinion ;  no,  it  was  right. 
We  appointed  to  meet  the  following  day, 
and  on  that  next  day  the  patient  was 
dead.  On  dissection  of  the  tumor,  there 
was  first  found  an  inguinal  hernia,  and 
iinder  that  a  crural  hernia,  containing  a 
small  portion  of  intestine,  not  larger  than 
my  knuckle,  like  a  ripe  cherry,  but  darker, 
and  in  a  state  of  comjdete  strangulation. 

Now  this  happens  from  time  to  time. 
The   portion  of  intestine    is   nipped  and 


strangulated,  and  that  without  any  very 
urgent  symptoms.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  this?  You  see  a  patient  with  all  the 
characters  of  a  strangulated  gut ;  and  you 
expect  that  he  will  die,  perhaps  under 
your  own  hand.  This  was  the  expectation 
in  the  very  first  case  of  hernia  that  I  ever 
operated  upon.  All  my  colleagues  said, 
"  It  is  right  that  the  operation  should  be 
perfonned,  but  it  is  hard  for  a  young  man 
to  operate  where  there  is  no  hope  of  suc- 
cess." The  woman  was  sick,  faint,  and 
frantic  ;  she  was  laid  on  the  operating  ta- 
ble by  force — force,  not  against  her  reason, 
but  against  her  delirious  eflbrts ;  yet  the 
operation  was  successful  ;  whereas,  in 
man}'  cases  that  I  could  mention,  there  was 
no  such  prolonged  suffering,  no  violence 
of  symptoms,  but  still  there  was  mortifi- 
cation of  the  gut.  I  say,  then,  it  is  most 
important  for  you  to  distinguish  what  is 
really  meant  by  the  symptoms  of  strangu- 
lation. I  maintain,  that  there  are  no 
symptoms  of  strangulation ;  and  I  say  that 
the  symptoms  of  heniia  are  the  symptoms 
of  distended  and  obstructed  bowels,  and 
that  they  are  precisely  the  same  that  we 
have  from  stricture  of  the  bowel.  I  can 
give  you  an  instance  of  it. 

I  attended  an  old  gentleman,  a  physi- 
cian,  who  had  a  cancer  in  the  rectum  ;  and 
when  I  saw  him  his  abdomen  was  greatly 
distended.  He  had  had  no  evacuation ; 
his  pulse  was  quick,  but  weak  ;  he  was 
vomiting  continually;  he  had  hiccup;  he 
bad  the  fades  hippncrutica  ;  he  had  all  the 
symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia.  I  passed 
an  ivory  tube  through  the  ulcerated  rec- 
tum, and  threw  up  an  injection,  which  in- 
jection brought  away  a  quantity  of  yellow 
liquid  matter,  which  filled  a  large  hand- 
basin.  The  next  morning  he  was  well; 
not  one  of  the  symptoms  remained;  his 
countenance  was  better;  the  hiccup  was 
gone;  the  distention  of  the  abdomen  was 
removed;  he  could  pass  urine  without  the 
catheter ;  the  pulse  recovered,  and  he  lived 
two  months  after.  He  died  of  his  cancer; 
but  he  was  saved  from  immediate  death 
as  a  consequence  of  over-excitement  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  Now  I  say  it  is  owing  to 
distention  of  the  canal,  in  that  portion  of 
it  between  the  stricture  and  the  stomach, 
that  you  have  what  you  term  the  violent 
and  decided  symptoms  of  strangulation ; 
and  if  a  man  vomit  easily,  discharge  the 
contents  of  his  stomach  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  upper  portion  of  the  intestine  be 
thus  relieved  by  an  anti-peristaltic  motion, 
he  may  perhap:;  survive  a  long  time,  and 
may  recover,  if  the  intestine  has  been  en- 
gaged and  distended,  but  not  strangulated. 
But  if,  instead  of  the  gut  being  incarce- 
rated, it  be  strangulated,  that  is,  deprived 
of  circulation  through  it,  how  long  will  he 
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live  ?  The  symptoms  which  you  find  enu- 
merated in  your  books  are  not  arising  di- 
rectly from  the  mortification,  or  from  the 
inflammation,  or  from  the  hurt  inflicted 
on  the  portion  of  gut.  Here  is  the  source 
of  discrepancy,  then  ;  here  is  the  cause  of 
the  apparent  contradiction  in  the  history 
of  cases; — that  in  some  you  have  violent 
symptoms,  and  yet  the  patient  does  v^ell, 
while  in  others  you  operate  where  there 
are  no  violent  symptoms,  and  the  patient 
dies. 

Now  let  us  come  to  the  question,  how 
long  you  are  to  wait.  Why,  not  a  mo- 
ment. Our  very  first  authority  was  3Ir. 
Cline  ;  and  the  surgeon  I  would  most  trust 
to,  after  Mr.  Cline,  is  Mr.Cline's  colleague; 
and  what  has  he  told  us  ?  That  if  the 
person  be  not  relieved  in  four  or  six  hours 
—  I  forget  which — he  would  have  the  ope- 
ration performed.  Why  wait  four  hours  ? 
What  is  going  on  during  the  four  hours,  if 
there  be  strangulation  ?  What  is  strangu- 
lation ?  Strangulation,  as  distinguished 
from  incarceration,  is  that  condition  where 
the  intestine  is  so  tightly  embraced  that 
there  is  no  circulation  in  it.  If  that  be 
strangulation,  how  long  will  the  intestine 
live  after  it  has  commenced?  Will  it  live 
half  an  hour  ?  I  do  not  know  how  long 
it  may  live;  I  should  not  think  more  than 
half  an  hour.  Here  is  the  point  to  which 
I  have  always  wished  my  pupils  to  address 
themselves  :  first,  to  get  a  right  notion  of 
the  symptoms;  then  they  will  be  compe- 
tent to  ascertain  what  is  really  meant  by 
strangulation ;  and  if  it  be  meant  by  that 
term  that  the  circulation  is  cut  off,  it  has 
to  be  determined  how  long  should  we 
wait  before  we  operate  ?  You  see,  then, 
that  in  this  uncertainty  you  have  to  trust 
to  the  hand,  to  the  feeling  of  the  part,  in 
judging  of  the  possibility  or  probability  of 
the  reduction  of  the  hernia;  and  if  you 
cannot  reduce  it,  do  not  wait  for  symp- 
toms ;  for  symptoms  are  most  deceptive 
here.    Urge  an  immediate  operation. 

Having  arrived  at  this  part  of  the  ses- 
sion, I  think  I  have  completed  more  than 
I  promised.  It  is  now  the  time  at  which, 
in  justice  to  you,  to  my  colleagues,  and 
my.self,  I  think  that  some  other  ought  to 
occupy  this  place;  and  I  therefore  hope 
that  one  of  my  colleagues  will  meet  you 
this  day  week. 
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Friday,  March  7,  1834. 

New  Theory  of  Electro-chemical  Decomposition. 
Pr.  Faraday  having  recently  communi- 
cated a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society,  on  the 


subject  of  the  influence  of  electricity  in  de- 
composing bodies,  was  induced  to  antici- 
pate its  publication,  by  explaining  to  his 
friends  this  evening  some  of  his  new  views. 
He  began  by  stating  the  peculiarities  that 
belong  to  chemical  decomposition,  where 
changes  are  eflected  in  the  constituents  of 
bodies,  and  new  compounds  are  formed,  by 
the  influence  of  mutual  affinities  merely. 
In  these  changes  the  decompositions  and 
new  combinations  are  invariably  produced 
by  the  constituent  particles  being  brought 
into  almost  immediate  contact.  But  the 
case  is  very  different  where  electricity  is 
employed.  Here  the  constituents  are  dis- 
engaged, being  acted  upon  by  forces  ope- 
rating often  at  a  considerable  distance,  and 
through  media  which  remain  unaffected  ; 
and  no  new  combinations  are  formed — the 
elements  being  extricated  in  a  free  state. 
These  are  facts  which  place  electro-chemi- 
cal decomposition  on  a  footing  perfectly 
distinct  from  that  which  is  merely  chemi- 
cal ;  and  it  was  by  the  contemplation  of 
their  possible  causes  that  Dr.  F.  had  been 
enabled  to  construct  a  new  theory  on  the 
subject.  All  his  predecessors,  including 
among  them  Sir  H.  Davy,  had  each  pro- 
fessed to  give  diflerent  and  original  expla- 
nations of  the  phenomena;  but  the  opi- 
nions of  all  were  really  identical.  They 
assumed  that  an  attractive  influence  was 
exerted  on  the  fiarticles,  by  the  poles  of 
the  battery  ;  but  Dr.  Faraday's  view  of  the 
matter  is,  that  the  current  of  electricity 
communicates  rather  a  repulsive  property 
to  the  constituent  particles,  which  thus  be- 
come disengaged.  In  support  of  his  theory 
the  lecturer  performed  several  beautiful  ex- 
periments, which  were  executed  with  that 
quickness  and  delicacy  for  which  he  is  so 
justly  celebrated.  We  cannot  pretend,  in 
a  short  notice  like  this,  to  enter  into  de- 
tails ;  nor  should  we  be  overanxious  to  do 
so,  as  Dr.  Faraday's  paper,  with  full  parti- 
culars, may  be  expected  so  soon  to  be  laid 
before  the  public. 


Friday,  March  14. 

Mr.  Richard  Phillips  ably  followed  up 
the  subject  of  electrochemical  decomposi 
tion,  by  a  series  of  experimcnt.s,  chiefly  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  chemical  pheno- 
mena. 

We  never  saw  the  Institution  so  fully 
attended  as  it  has  been  this  season  ;  it  tells 
strongly  in  ftivour  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
officers;  and  wc  cannot  help  congratulat- 
ing the  managers  on  tlie  prosjiccts  of  the 
establishment.  Mr.  Fuller's  munificent 
endowment  of  a  professorship  of  physio- 
logy (in  addition  to  the  chemical  one  in- 
stituted by  him  last  year),  and  his  contri- 
bution of  funds— altogether  amounting  to 
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about  10,000/.  sterling — entitle  that  gen- 
tleman to  be  styled  a  public  benefactor; 
for  we  know  of  no  institution  tbe  proceed- 
ings of  which  are  so  closely  identified  with 
the  interests  of  the  public. 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE   LONDON 
MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 


A  GENERAL  BILL 

OF  THE 

BURIALS,  WITHIN  THE   CITY  OF 

LONDON,  AND  BILLS  OF 

MORTALITY, 

From  Dec.  11,  1832,  to  Dec.  10,  1833. 


The  anniversarj'  meeting  of  this  society, 
which  was  recently  held  at  the  London  Cof- 
fee House,  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse 
of  its  members.  The  chief  business  of  the 
day  was  to  distribute  the  medals  to  the 
successful  candidates,  who  had  written 
Essays  upon  subjects  proposed  by  the 
society.  The  Fothergillian  gold  medal, 
which  is  open  for  competition  to  all  tlie 
members  of  the  profession,  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  William  James  Clement,  of  Shrews- 
bury, for  an  Essay  upon  the  Nature  and 
Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Urethra. 
This  is  the  same  gentleman  whose  work, 
entitled  "  Observations  on  Surgery  and 
Pathology,"  we  recentlj'  reviewed  in  our 
pages  ;  and  it  afforded  us  great  pleasure  to 
find  that  the  strong  terms  of  praise  which 
we  gladly  bestowed  upon  his  book,  met 
with  so  solid  a  confirmation  from  a  part  of 
the  profes-iion  so  unbiassed  and  so  well 
able  to  judge  of  his  merits.  Two  silver 
medals  were  afterwards  presented  to  mem- 
bers of  the  society — one  to  Mr.  Cole,  for  an 
Essay,  and  the  other  to  Dr.  Negri,  for  his 
valuable  Observations  on  the  Secale  Cor- 
nutum,  which  may  be  found  in  our  present 
volume. 

After  the  distribution  of  the  medals,  the 
Oration  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Shearman. 
He  took  the  occasion  to  give  an  interesting 
history  of  the  3Iedical  Society,  tracing  it 
from  its  foundation,  and  dwelling  upon 
the  eventful  changes  it  had  witnessed  dur- 
ing the  long  period  of  its  existence,  in  the 
relative  positions  of  the  different  ranks  of 
practitioners,  and  in  the  education  and 
literature  of  the  profession.  He  did  not 
omit  to  point  out  how  considerably  the 
weekly  medical  journals,  by  supplying 
many  of  the  purposes  for  which  such 
societies  were  originally  instituted,  as 
the  earl}'  diffusion  of  important  medical 
intelligence,  have  interfered  with  the 
full  attendance  of  the  members;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  shewed  very  dis- 
tinctly the  peculiar  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  oral  discussions,  and 
the  emulation  that  it  produced  by  award- 
ing the  medals  which  the  society  has  in 
its  gift.  Appealing,  then,  to  the  names  of 
the  distinguished  men  who  foimerly  be- 
longed to  this  body,  he  earnestly  solicited 
the  members  to  continue  theu*  exertions 
in  maintaining  its  jirosperity. 


DISEASES    AND    CASUALTIES  OF  THE   YEAR. 


Diseases. 

Abscess 

Age  and  Debility.. 

Apoplexy 

Asthma     

Cancer 

Childbirth    

Cholera     

Consumption 

Constipation  of  the 

Bowels 

Convulsions     .... 

Croup    

Dentition  orTeeth- 

ing 

Diabetes 

Diarrhoea 

Dropsy 

on  the  Brain   .. 

on  the  Chest  .. 

Dysentery     

Epilepsy 

Erysipela.s    

Fever    

(Intermittent  or 
A^ue) 

(Scarlet)   

(Typhus) 

Fistula  

Gout 

Haemorrhage  .... 
Heart,  diseased  .. 

Hernia 

Hooping-cough   .. 
Hydroi)hobia    .... 

Indigestion  ...... 

Iiiilummation  .... 

Bo\vels&  Stomach 


131 
2952 

442 
1265 

105 

275 
1150 
4355 

26 

2140 

151 

473 
6 
19 
860 
860 
100 


13 

481 

100 

3 

53 

42 

J  45 

29 

1040 

4 

9 

2607 

499 


Brain 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

Influenza  

Insanity    

Jaundice 

Jaw,  locked 

Liver,  diseased  .. 

Measles    

Miscarriage 

Mortification  .... 

Paralysis 

Rheumatism    .... 

Scrofula   

Small-pox    .. 

Sore  Throat  and 
Quinsey    ...... 

Spasm 

Stone  and    Gravel 

Stricture 

Thrush 

Tumor 

Venereal 

Worms 

Unknown  Causes 
Stillborn 

Casualties. 

Drowned  

Died  by  Visltatiou 
of  God 

Excessive  Drink- 
ing  

Found  Dead 

Killed  by  various 
Accidents 

Murdered 

Poisoned 

Suicides 


236 
54a 
1.35 
142 

55 

6 

.302 

524 

20 
241 
213 

37 

19 
574 

57 

79 

19 

ii> 

109 

43 

6 

2 

887 

93 1 


103 

3D 

5 

a 
169 

4 

6 
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Of  the  number  huried  were. 


Stillborn 

Under  2   years  of 

age 

2  and  under  5  years 
5  and  under  10  .. 
10  and  under  20  .. 
20  and  under  30  .. 
30  and  under  40  .. 
40  and  under  50  .. 
50  and  under  6o  .. 


934 

6261 
2805 
1115 
970 
1700 
2225 
2615 
2412 


60  and  under  70  .. 
70  and  under  80  .. 
00  and  under  90.. 
90  and  under  100.. 

100 

101 

102 

io;i 

104 


2551 

2043 

80S 

107 

1 
1 
1 


Decrease  in  the  burials  reported  this  year,  2029 

Executed  this  year  within  the  Bills  of  Morta- 
lity 4,  ucne  of  which  have  been  reported  to  have 
been  buried  as  such. 

[The  Bills  of  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  have  reached 
us  in  a  separate  form  :  they  appear  to  be  drawn 
»ip  with  care  ;  and  we  shall  probably  notice  thein 
on  an  early  occasion. — Ed,  Gaz.] 
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BILLS  OF  MORTALITY. METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 


DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTER  OF 
HUMAN  BLOOD. 


M.  BARRt'EL,  sometime  ago,  attempted  to 
point  out  the  means  of  distinguishing 
human  blood  from  the  blood  of  animals. 
The  former,  he  said,  emitted  a  peculiar 
and  specific  odour,  when  acted  upon  by 
sulphuric  acid.  Von  Wedekind,  of  Darm- 
stadt, has  recently  examined  the  proofs  of 
this  fact,  and  informs  us,  that  if  the  acid 
be  properly  employed,  an  odour  sui  generis 
will  certainly  be  exhaled:  but  he  adds, 
that  such  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
human  blood  can  scarcely  be  rendered 
available  in  medico  legal  inquiries  ;  for 
whenever  he  requested  the  opinions  of 
different  persons  regarding  the  smell  in 
question,  they  always  disagreed.  It  would 
seem  de  odoribus,  sicnt  de  gustibus--non  rfjVpfj- 
tandum. 


CONCOURS  AT  MONTPELIER. 

The  chair  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Del- 
pech  has  been  only  very  recently  filled. 
M.  Serre  is  the  new  professor,  having  ob- 
tained the  appointment  by  a  stormy  Con- 


NEW  aiEDICAL  WORKS. 

The  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Treat- 
ment, of  Asphyxia;  including  Sus- 
pended Animation  in  New-born  Chil- 
dren—and from  Drowning,  Hanging, 
Wounds  of  the  Chest,  Mechanical  Ob- 
struction of  the  Air-passage?,  Respira- 
tion of  Gases,  Death  from  Cold,  &.c.  &c. 
By  James  PhiUips  Kav,  3I.D.  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  cloth. 

Consumption  Curable;  and  the  manner  in 
which  Nature,  as  well  as  remedial  Art, 
operates  in  effecting  a  healing  process 
in  cases  of  Consumption,  explained  and 
illustrated  by  numerous  remarkable  and 
interesting  Cases.  Bv  Francis  Hopkins 
Ramadge,  M.D.  F.L.S.  8vo.  8s.  bds. 

The  Principles  of  Physiology  applied  to 
the  Preservation  of  Health,  and  to  the 
Improvement  of  Physical  and  Mental 
Education.  By  Andrew  Combe,  M.D. 
Post  8vo.  6s.  bds. 

Suggestions  respecting  the  intended  Plan 
of  Medical  Reform,  respectfully  offered 
to  the  Legislature  and  the  Profession. 
By  Joseph  Henrj'  Green,  F.R.S.  F.G.S. 
Professor  of  Anatomy  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy,  Professor  of  Surgery  at   King's 


College,  London  ;  one  of  the  Surgeons 
to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  &c.  &c. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye  ;  being 
an  Account  of  the  History,  Progress, 
and  Present  State  of  Knowledge,  of  the 
Organ  of  Vision  in  Man.  By  John 
Dalrymple,  Assistant- Surgeon  to  the 
Ophthalmic  Infirmary.  8vo.  illustrated 
with  plates. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  or  BURIALS, 

From  Bills  of  Mortality,  iHarc/i 25, 183-1. 


Abscess 

2 

Hernia 

1 

Age  and  De'oility  . 

45 

Hooping-Cough    . 

7 

Apoplexy 

6 

Inflammation 

25 

Asthma 

24 

Bowels  &  Stomach 

6 

Cancer 

2 

Brain 

5 

Childbirth     . 

3 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

7 

Consumption 

67 

Insanity 

1 

Constipation  of  the 

Jaundice 

1 

Bowels       .        . 

2 

Liver,  diseased     . 

6 

Convulsions 

31 

Measles 

9 

Croup    . 

5 

Mortification 

1 

Dropsy 

18 

Paralysis 

H 

Dropsy  on  the  Brain 

9 

Rheumatism 

2 

Dropsy  on  the  Chest 

3 

Small-Pox     . 

2 

Erysipelas    . 

1 

Sore    Throat    and 

Fever      . 

9 

Quinsey     . 

2 

Fever,  Intermittent 

Spasms 

2 

or  Ague     . 

1 

Thrush 

2 

Fever,  Scarlet 

10 

UnknOAvn  Cause.^ 

S 

Gout      . 

3 

Heart,  diseased    . 

2 

Stillborn 

17 

Increase  of  Burials,  a 

s  compared  with  >      .,. 

, 

the  preceding 

wee 
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WORKS  OF  JOHN  HUNTER. 

We  are  requested  to  add  to  our  previous 
announcement  of  the  forthcoming  edition 
of  Hunter's  Works,  that  the  editor  (3Ir. 
Palmer)  has  in  preparation  a  new  memoir 
of  the  illustrious  author,  and  is  desirous 
that  all  who  have  correspondence  or  in- 
formation to  afford  respecting  the  subject 
of  his  memoir  will  favour  him  by  com- 
municating it.  Mr.  Palmer's  address  is 
38,  Golden- Square. 


NOTICES. 

Mr.  O'Reilly's  letter  has  been  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Warburton. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  paper  to 
which  our  correspondent  in  Clifford's  Inn 
alludes. 

The  papers  of  Dr.  Stevens,  Dr.  W^  Phi- 
lip, and  Mr.  Chevalier,  have  reached  us. 

Dr.  Rigby's  paper  has  been  received, 
and  the  opportunity  he  desires  shall  be  af- 
forded him. 

VV.Wii.sox,  Printer,  S7,  Skinner-Street,  London. 


INDEX  TO  VOL.  XIII. 


(VOL.  T.  FOR  THE  SESSIOX  1833-34.) 


Abdomen,  Mr.  Howship  on  a  very  unusual 
tumor  in  the,  in  connexion  with  hemor- 
rhage from  the  bladder,  651. 

Abolishing  distinctions,  curious  anecdote 
connected  with  the  project  of,  375. 

Abscess,  Dr.  Carsham  on  a  case  of,  in  the 
iliac  fossa  and  pelvis,  communicating 
with  the  colon  and  uterus,  943. 

Academj'  of  medicine,  costume  of  the,  64. 

Adam,  Dr.  on  the  influence  of  vaccination  on 
hooping-cough,  281. 

on  the  comparative   osteological 

forms  in  the  adult  European  male  and  fe- 
male of  the  human  species,  464. 

Adams,  Mr.  on  a  fatal  case  of  strangulated 
hernia,  703. 

on  a  case  of  double  uterus,  898. 

Address,  Mr.  Stanley's,  to  the  pupils  of  St. 
Bartholomew's,  on  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
pute between  himself  and  JMr.  Skey,  24. 

Addresses,  copies  of,  to  the  late  medical  of- 
ficers of  the  Aldersgate- Street  Dispen- 
sary ; — from  Nottingham,  94  ;  from  Cork, 
96;  from  Macclesfield,  174;  from  Nor- 
thampton, 175;  from  Wigan,  224;  from 
Birmingham,  263. 

Aldersgate- Street  Dispensary,  remarks  on 
the  election  of  the  future  medical  officers 
of  the,  24,  53 ;  Wakley's  appeal  to  the 
governors,  against  the  medical  men,  25; 
his  appeal  to  the  medical  meu  against  the 
governors,  ib. ;  editorial  observations  on 
the  injury  done  to  its  late  medical  officers 
by  the  Lancet,  85  ;  resolutions  approving 
of  the  conduct  of  its  late  medical  officers, 
passed  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  profes- 
sion, 88  ;  address  from  practitioners  at 
Nottingham  to  the  late  surgeons  and  phy- 
sicians, 94 ;  from  Cork,  96 ;  defence  of 
the  candidates  for  the  vacant  offices,  173; 
resolutions  passed  at  the  Westminster 
Medical  Society,  174;  address  from  Mac- 
clesfield, ib. ;  from  Northampton,  175  ; 
resolutions  in  favour  of  the  late  medical 


officers,  passed  at  the  London  Medical 
Society,  223  ;  address  from  Wigan,  224  ; 
from  Birmingham,  263. 

Ague,  on  the  colour  of  the  gums  in,  607. 

Aikin,   Mr.   miscellaneous  remarks    by,  on 
vaccination,  749. 

Aldis,  Dr.  on  a  case  of  jaundice,  with  cere- 
bral affection,  terminating  fatally,  833. 

Alexander,  Dr.  on  vermination,  319. 

Allnatt,  Dr.  pathological  observations  by, 
on  the  skin,  864. 

Amaurosis,  case  of,  of  the  right  eye,  655. 

Ames,   Mr.  strictures  by,  on  Mr.  Battley's 
analysis  of  sarsaparilla,  591. 

Amputation  of  lower  jaw,  earliest  successful 
case  of,  27. 

Mr.  Phillips  on  inflammation  of 

the  medullary  membrane  after,  189. 

clinical     lecture    on,    by    Sir 


Charies  Bell,  298. 
Mr.  Crookes  on  neuralgic  aflFec- 

tions  of  stumps  after,  782. 
Anatomy  Act,  Dr.  Somerville  on  the  working 

of  the,  135. 
comparative.  Dr.  Jacob's  lecture 

on,  reviewed,  29,'3. 
Andral,  M.  abstract  of  a  clinical  lecture  by, 

on  convulsions,  105. 
Aneurism   and  the  tying  of  arteries,  clinical 

observatiuns  on,  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  329, 

423. 
■  case  of,  of  the  femoral  artery — li- 

gature of  the  external  iliac,  382. 

Mr.    Grundy   on    a   case  of,    for 


which  the  external  iliac  was  tied,  509. 

Aneurisms,  false,  of  the  brachial  artery,  cli- 
nical observations  on,  by  Baron  Dupuy- 
tren,  843. 

Animals,  the  lower.  Dr.  Grant  on  the  ner- 
vous system  in  the,  928. 

Ankle,  Sir  C.  BfU  on  compound  dislocation 
of  the,  299. 

Annales  d'Hygiene  publique  et  de  INIedecine 
legale,  No.  XX.,  reviewed,  526 ;  No. 
XXL,  835. 

Aphonia,  hysterical,  case  of,  656. 

periodical,  case  of,  576. 

3  T 
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Appointments,  professional,  pecuniary  claims 
for,  487. 

Apprenticeships,  medical,  defence  of,  by 
Milo,  478. 

—    Mr.    Solly    on, 

with  the  plan  of  a  better  system,  636. 

Arsenic,  case  of  poisoning  by  the  fumes  of, 
176. 

Arteries,  torsion  of,  M.  Amusat's  method 
adopted  in  Egypt,  by  Clot  Bey,  with  com- 
plete success,  336. 

I  Sir  Charles  Bell's  clinical  observa- 

tions on  the  ligature  of,  329,  423. 

femoral,  case  of  aneurism  of  the,  for 

which  the  external  iliac  was  tied,  383. 

Ashburner,  Dr.  on  dentition,  with  an  attempt 
to  exhibit  the  presence  of  certain  diseased 
conditions  of  the  body,  as  connected  with 
its  irregular  states,  71-76,  108-113,158- 
165,  183-189,  275-281,  349-353,  429- 
436,  470-475,  554-560,  622-629,  667- 
671. 

reply  by,   to  Mr.  Hunter,    on 

the  normal  eruption  of  the  first  teeth,  437. 

Atkinson's,  Mr.  medical  bibliography,  re- 
viewed, 914. 

Auditorius,  query  by,  as  to  the  pathology 
and  treatment  of  dry  ears,  591. 

Aurora  borealis,  notice  of  the  appearance  of 
an,  96. 


B. 


"  Ballottement''  perceived  in  the  hypogas- 
trium,  416. 

Ballot,  editorial  observations  on  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Westminster  Medical  So- 
ciety, on  the  subject  of  the,  567. 

Bamber,  Mr.  on  the  treatment  of  retroversio 
uteri,  754. 

Barristers  and  physicians,  the  cases  of,  not 
analogous,  873. 

Barlow,  Dr.  essay  by,  on  medical  reform, 
899,  937. 

Battley's,  Mr.  analysis  of  sarsaparilla,  504 ; 
reply  by,  to  Mr.  Ames,  673. 

Baths,  hot  air,  practical  remarks  on,  by  Mr. 
Green,  475. 

Bell,  Sir  Charles,  clinical  lectures  by  : — on 
compound  fracture  of  the  leg,  298  ;  on 
compound  dislocation  of  the  ankle,  299  ; 
on  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint,  300  ; 
on  aneurism,  and  the  tying  of  arteries, 
329,  423 ;  on  fracture  of  the  skull,  487, 
585  ;  on  diseases  of  the  nerves  of  the 
head,  697  ;  on  diseases  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves,  759 ;  exposition  by,  of  the  natu- 
ral system  of  the  nerves,  776  ;  on  affec- 
tions of  the  portio  dura,  921 ;  on  femoral 
hernia,  922,  985. 

Bridgewater  treatise  on 

the  hand,  reviewed,  252. 

exposition  of  the  natural 


Berry,   Mr.  on  the  protective  influence  of 

vaccination,  355. 
Bird,  Mr.  Golding,  analysis'by,   of  cholera 

blood,  400. 
Births  in  Paris,   account  of  the,  during  the 

years  1831  and  1832,  768. 
Bishop,  Mr.  on  the  physiology  of  the  nerves 

of  sensation,  463. 
Bladder,   Mr,  Blizard  Curling  on  affections 

of  the,  in  paraplegia,  76. 
Dr.  Burne  on  the  state  of  the,  in 

paraplegia,  353. 

dilatation  (?)  of  the,  493. 


system  of  the  nerves,  776. 
Belladonna,  prophylactic  property  of,  814. 


Blood,  Mr.  G.  O.  Bees  on  the  presence  of 
urea  in  the,  116. 

Mr.  Golding  Bird's  analysis  of,  in 

cholera,  400. 

results  of  experiments  instituted  for 

the  purpose  of  ascertaining  under  what 
circumstances  it  changes  from  the  dark 
venous  to  the  florid  arterial  hue,  814. 

Blood-baths,  Dr.  Hecker  on,  313. 

Bloxaru's  Mr.  illustrations  of  femoral  hernia, 
reviewed,  20. 

Bolt-Court  Society,  remarks  on  the  late 
rice-ible  proceedings  of  the,  166. 

Bone,  parietal.  Sir  Charles  Bell  on  the  ope- 
ration of  trephining  in  fracture  of  the, 
585. 

Booth,  Dr.  on  a  case  of  medullary  sarcoma 
in  the  bronchial  glands,  868. 

Books,  analyses  and  notices  of: — Copland's 
Dictionary,  Part  II.  20 ;  George  on 
small-pox,  ib. ;  Burnett's  outlines  of  bo- 
tany, ib, ;  Bloxam's  illustrations  of  femo- 
ral hernia,  ib. ;  Phillips  on  the  urethra, 
82  ;  Roupell's  illustrations  of  the  effects 
of  poisons,  131  ;  encyclographie  des  sci- 
ences medicales,  168;  Swan's  new  me- 
thod of  making  anatomical  preparations, 
ib. ;  Sir  Charles  Bell's  Bridgwater  trea- 
tise on  the  hand,  253  ;  Dr.  Jacob's  lecture 
on  comparative  anatomy,  293  ;  Bushnan 
on  the  restoration  of  the  nose,  370 ; 
Wilt's  compendium  of  osteology,  401 ; 
Spratt's  obstetrical  tables,  402  ;  illustra- 
tions of  all  the  most  celebrated  medical 
works,  448  ;  Bushnan's  history  of  a  case 
in  which  animals  were  found  in  blood 
drawn  from  the  veins  of  a  boy,  449  ;  Dr. 
Uwins  on  diseases  of  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system,  525;  annales  d'Hygi^ne 
publique,  526 ;  Foissac's  animal  magne- 
tism, 639 ;  Swan's  demonstration  of  the 
nerves  of  the  human  body,  reviewed,  642  ; 
Quain's  anatomical  plates,  ib. ;  Dublin 
University  calender,  806 ;  Rennie's  Al- 
phabet of  medical  botany,  807  ;  annales 
d'Hygiene,  No.  21  ;  Atkinson's  medical 
bibliography,  914 ;  Paxton's  anatomy, 
vol.  ii.  915;  Royle's  illustrations  of  the 
botany  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  976  ; 
Mr.  Lawrence's  Hunterian  oration,  978  ; 
Velpeau's  embryologie,  982. 
Botany,  Mr.  Burnett's  outlines  of,  reviewed, 
20," 
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Botany,  medical,  Mr.  Rennie's  alphabet  of, 

reviewed,  807. 
Boulay,  M.  notice  of  the  appointment  of,  as 
president  of  the  French  academy    of  me- 
dicine, 54t. 
Bougie,  new  rectum.  Dr.  Murray's  descrip- 
tion of  a,  46. 
Boyer,  Baron,    notice  of  the  death  of,  377  ; 

biographical  sketch  of,  541. 
Brain,  Sir  Charles  Bell  on  concussion  of  the, 
585 ;  inflammation  of,  586  ;  compression 
of,  ib. 
Brande,    Mr.  on  the  gas-lighting  of  the  me- 
tropolis, 928. 
Brett,  Mr.  on  a  case  of  poisoning  with  the 

red  precipitate  successfully  treated,  117. 
and  Bird,  Messrs.  on  animal  chemis- 
try, 47. 
Brodie's,    Mr.  clinical  lectures  : — on  ununit- 
ed fractures,  53  ;  on  diseases  of  the  testi- 
cles,    88-94,     136-140,    218-223,     377- 
382.  407-410,  613-623. 
Bronchi,  case  of  dilatation  of,  and  pnemmo- 

thorax,  140;  from  hooping-cough,  141. 
Brookes,  the   late  j\Ir.  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose   of  taking   measures   for  erecting   a 
monument  to  the  memory  of,  32. 
Broussais,    M.  curious  assertion  by,  in  his 

opening  lecture,  541. 
Burials,  weekly  accounts  of,  32,64,96,  144, 
176,  224,  264,  304,  336,  384,  416,  464, 
496,  576,   608,  656,  736,  768,  816,  848, 
880,  928,960,  992. 

account  of,  for  the  year,  992. 

Burne,  Dr.  abstract  of  a  clinical  lecture  by, 

on  fibrous  tumors  of  the  uterus,  302. 
on  the  state  of  the  bladder  in  pa- 
raplegia, 353. 
Bums,  M.  Dupuylren  on  the  means  of  con- 
ducting  the   healing   of,  with    a  view  to 
their  favourable  cicatrization,  410  ;  on  the 
means  of  removing  the  deformities  caused 
by,  453. 
Burnett's,  Mr.  outlines  of  botany,  reviewed, 

20. 
Bushnan's,  IMr.  surgical  observations  on  re- 
storation of  the  nose,  reviewed,  370. 

■ history   of   a  case  in  which 

animals  were  found  in  blood  drawn  from 
the  veins  of  a  boy,  reviewed,  449. 
Butter,  Dr.  on  gun-shot  injuries  of  the  eve, 
888. 


Carcinoma  of  the  clitoris.  Dr.  Macfarlane 
on  a  case  of,  63. 

IMr.  Coates  on  a  case  of,  of  the 

lip,  575. 

Carotid,  account,  by  Mr.  Lyon,  of  the  re- 
moval of  a  tumor  from  the,  45. 

Calculus,  biliary,  case  of,  with  ulceration  of 
the  gall-bladder,  711. 

Casper  Hauser,  some  facts  in  the  history  of, 
chiefly  with  reference  to  the  physiological 
circumstances,  594. 


Cataract,  case  of,  of  both  eyes — successful 

operation  on  one,  654. 
Chemistry,  animal,  Messrs.  Brett  and  Bird 

on,  47. 
Chest,   case    of  disease   of  the,  with  violent 

delirium,  recovered  from,  684. 
Cholera,  the  cause  of,  discovered  !   64. 

notice   of  the   prevalence   of,    ia 

France  and  Belgium,  135. 

— — account   of  the  mortality   of,  in 

Paris,   172. 
Chicken-pox,  Mr.  Aikin  on  the  interference 

of,  with  vaccination,  751. 
Civis    Medicus,  papers   by,  on   the  present 
state   and   prospects  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  on  medical  reform,  211,  358, 
445,  522,  720. 
Clavicle,  complete  extirpation  of  the,  63. 
Clarke,  Mr.  observations  by,  on  the  venereal 

disease,  860,  894. 
Clitoris,  Dr.  Macfarlane  on  a  case  of  carci- 
noma of  the,  63. 
Clot  Bey,  notice  of  the  arrival  of,  in  Egypt, 

after  his  visit  to  England,  134. 
Club-foot,  treatment  of,  by  dividing  the  ten- 

do-achillis,  495. 
Coates,  Mr.  case  related  by,    of  scirrhus, 
with  ununited  fracture  of    the   humerus, 
383. 

on  a  case  of  carcinoma  of  the 

lip,  575. 

on  the   treatment  of  dry  ears 

and  deafness,  632. 
Collins,  Dr.  on  the  present  state  and  feelings 
of  the  medical  profession  in  the  provinces, 
and  more  especially  in   Liverpool  and  its 
vicinity,  717,  906. 
Committee,    parliamentary,    notice   of    the 
commencement  of  the   examinations    be- 
fore the,  921. 
Consumption,  iNrr.  Maclure  on  the  symptoms 

and  treatment  of,  1 13. 
Concpption,  Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham  on   the 

signs  of,  548. 
Contemporaries,    our  German,  being  an  ac- 
count of  the  principal  medical  publications 
in  that  country,  329. 
Conversion,  the,  in  Gower-strcet,  editorial 

observations  on,  49. 
Convulsions,   abstract   of  a  clinical  lecture 

on,  by  M.  Andral,  105. 
Consistency,    illustrations   of -Medico-Chi- 

rurgical  Review  and  the  Lancet,  528. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Bransby,  on  the  advantages  of 
dividing   the    stricture     exterior    to    the 
peritoneal   sac,    in  cases  of  strangulated 
hernia,  396. 

— on  a  case  of  femoral 

hernia,  512. 
Copland's,  Dr.  dictionary  of  practical  medi- 
cine, part  2,  reviewed,  20. 
Cord,   spinal,  Mr.  Robarls  on  a  case  of  dis- 
ease of  the,  946. 
Coroners'  inquests,  editorial  observations  on 
the  conduct  of  medical  witnesses  at,  26. 
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Cornea,  Mr.   Wallace  on   the   «tructure  of 

the  covering  of  the,  711. 
Cramer,  Dr.  on  a  case  of  epispadia,  678. 
Crowing  inspiration   of  children.    Dr.  Hugh 
Ley  on  the,  and  its  connexion  with  a  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  thoracic  or  cervical 
absorbent  glands,  70-2,  743,  787,  823. 

. ■  Mr.  Roberton 

on  the,  968. 
Crookes,    Mr.    on    neuralgic    affections    of 

stumps  after  amputation,  7  82. 
Crowther,  Dr.  on  the  management  of  mad- 
houses, with  the  copy  of  a  petition  pre- 
sented by,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  952. 
Cummin,  Dr.  on  the  practice  of  forensic  me- 
dicine, as  conducted  in  this  and  other 
countries,  951. 

.  abstract  by,  of  a  paper,   by 

Professor  Wagner,  giving  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  practical  school    of 
state  medicine  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
973. 
Curling,    Mr.  Blizard,    on  affections  of  the 

bladder  in  paraplegia,  76. 
notice  of  the  appoint- 
ment of,  as  assistant- surgeon  to  the  Lon- 
don hospital,  576. 
Currents,  electrical,  M.  Donne  on  the  exis- 
tence of,  in  organized  bodies,  797. 
Cursham,   Dr.   on  a   case  of  abscess  in  the 
iliac  fossa  and  pelvis,  communicating  with 
the  colon  and  uterus,  943. 


D. 


Deaths,  statement  of  the  number  of,  in 
Paris,  in  1831-32,  816. 

Deafness,  JMr.  Coates  on  the  treatment  of, 
633. 

Decomposition,  electro-chemical,  Dr.  Fara- 
day's new  law  of,  990. 

Deglutition,  diflBcult,  Mr,  Sheppard  on  an 
extraordinary  case  of,  and  of  tubercular 
phthisis,  315. 

Delirium,  nervous,  clinical  observations  on, 
by  Baron  Dupuytren,  311. 

Degrees,  St.  Andrew's,  resolutions  regard- 
ing, adopted  by  Edinburgh  College  of 
Surgeons,  697. 

— circular  respecting, 

736. 

' protest  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  against  certain  regu- 
lations recently  issued  regarding,  by  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's,  768. 

medical,  notice  of  a  meeting  of  the 

teachers  of  the  metropolis,  to  petition 
against  an  exclusive  power  of  conferring 
these  honours  being  granted  to  the  Lon- 
don University,  876. 

notice  of  the  petition  presented  from 

the  University  of  Cambridge,  praying  for 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  which  pre- 
vent Dissenters  from  taking  degrees  in 
that  University,  957. 


Dentition,   Dr.  Ashburner   on,  with  an  at- 
tempt to  exhibit  the  occasional  presence  of 
certain   diseased   conditions   of  the  body, 
as   connected   with  its     irregular    states, 
71-76,    108-113,  158-165,  183-189,275- 
281,  3-19-353,429-436,  470-75,   554-560, 
622-629,  667-671. 
Dent,  Mr.  on  the  effect  of  changes  of  tem- 
perature in    the  going   of    time -keepers, 
812. 
Diplomas,    Dr.  Todd   on   the    qualifications 
for.  and  on  the  present  certificate  system, 
909. 
Dispensary,   self-supporting,    account  of  a, 

recently  established  at  Lynn,  735. 
Dispensaries,  self-supporting,  Mr.  Smith  on 

the  financial  management  of,  240, 
Disease,  cutaneous,    efficacy   of   iodine   in, 

360. 
Dissenters,  notice  of  the  petition  presented 
by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  praying 
for  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  by  which 
they  are  prevented  from  taking  degrees 
in  that  University,  957. 
Dix,  Mr.  on  the  treatment  of  leprous  erup- 
tions, 865. 
Dodd,    Mr.   on   the  operation  of  lithotomy, 

442. 
Donne,   M.    on  the   existence   of  electrical 

currents  in  organized  bodies,  797. 
Dublin  University  calendar,  review  of,  806. 
Dunsford,  Dr.  remarks  by,  on  RIayor's  me- 
thod of  treating  fractures,  203. 
Duncan,  Dr.  defence  by,  of  the  medical  of- 
ficers of  the  Liverpool  Dispensaries,  855. 
Dupuytren's,  Baron,  clinical  lectures :  — 
on  the  amputation  and  removal  of  por- 
tions of  the  lower  jaw,  27 ;  on  the  lower 
jaw,  and  effecting  the  consolidation  of  un- 
united fractures,  60 ;  on  diffused  phleg- 
mon, 152  ;  on  nervous  delirium,  311  ;  on 
the  means  of  conducting  the  healing  of 
burns,  with  a  view  to  their  favourable 
cicatrization,  410 ;  on  the  means  of  re- 
moving the  deformities  caused  by,  452  ; 
on  luxation  of  the  vertebrag,  and  on  mala- 
dies which  seem  to  present  that  condition, 
568 ;  on  wounds  of  the  heart,  their 
causes,  symptoms,  and  curative  indica- 
tions, 661  ;  on  voluntary  mutilations,  666  ; 
on  false  aneurisms  of  the  brachial  aitery, 
843  ;  on  a  case  of  hypospodia,  877. 

notice  of  the  illness  of, 

377;  of  his  recovery,  608. 
D_yer,   Dr.   on  lumbrici — the  causes  of  their 
prevalence,  and  treatment,  as  practised  in 
the  Mauritius,  867. 
Dysentery,    Mr.    Paterson  on  the  pathology 

and  treatment  of,  200. 
Dry   ears,  query    as    to    the  pathology  and 
treatment  of,  591. 

Mr.  Coates   on  the  treatment  of, 

632. 
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Education,  medical,  Mr.  Solly  on,  80. 

— — and  professional  grades, 

editorial  observations  on,  131. 

absurdity  of  a   general 

standard  of,  672. 

professional.  Dr.   Latham  on  the 

prerequisites  of,  341. 

Electro-magnetism,  Dr.  Ritchie's  researches 
and  experiments  on  the  subject  of,  735. 

Empyema,  Mr.  Woolley  on  a  case  of,  cured 
by  paracentesis  alone,  3l8. 

Encyclographie  des  sciences  medicales,  re- 
view of  the,  168. 

Entozoa,  vesicular,  ^Nlr.  Rose  on  the,  particu- 
larly hydatids,  281. 

Epistasis,  case  of,  cured  by  the  secale  cor- 
nutum,  366. 

Epispadia,  Dr.  Cramer  on  a  case  of,  878. 

Epsom  salt,  improved  preparation  of,  687. 

Ergot,  Mr.  Laming  on  a  case  of  haemorrbage 
from  the  nose  arrested  by,  562. 

Eruption,  peculiar  acute  vesicular,  connect- 
ed with  scarlatina,  494. 

Eruptions,  leprous,  Mr.  Dixon  the  treatment 
of,  865. 

Evans,  Mr.,  Fowler's  solution  recommended 
by,  in  cases  of  worms,   164. 

Examination,  medico-legal,  of  a  body  that 
had  lain  in  the  earth  above  eleven  years, 
835. 

Eye,  successful  operation  on  the,  forcataract, 
654  ;  case  of  amaurosis  of  the,  G.'io. 

Dr.  Butter  on  gun-shot  injuries  of  the, 

888. 

Eye-lids  and  iris,  case  illustrative  of  the 
sympathetic  action  of  the,  860. 


Fluder,  Mr.  on  a  morbid  modification  cf  the 
vaccine  virus,  440. 

Fojtus,  Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham  on  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the,  657,  689,  737. 

Force,  medical,  of  London,  statement  of  the. 
688. 

Forensic  medicine.  Dr.  Cummin  on  the  prac- 
tice of,  as  conducted  in  this  and  other 
countries,  951. 

Fractures,  ununited,  clinical  lecture  on,  by 
Mr.  Brodie,  53  ;  union  of,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  54;  appearances  on  dissec- 
tion, 37. 

Dr.  Dunsford  on  Mayor's  method 

of  treating,  203. 

' •  compound,  of  the  leg,  Mr.  Green- 
how  on  the  treatment  of,  239. 

—  Sir  C.  Bell's 


clinical  observations  on,  298. 

—     for     which 


amputation    was  successfully  performed. 

606. 
longitudinal,  of  the   radius,  Dr. 

Hughes  on  a  case  of,  634. 

•  case  of,  of  the  os  calcis,  813. 

compound    comminuted,     of    the 


tibia  and  fibula,  fatal,  814. 

of  the  lower  jaw,  Baron   Dupuy- 

tren  on  the  means  of  effecting  the  conso- 
lidation of,  60. 

Fumigations,  practical  remarks  on,  by  Mv. 
Green,  475. 

Fungus  hcematodes,  case  of,  of  the  lower 
jaw,  successfully  extirpated,  29  ;  conse- 
quences of  the  operation,  immediate  and 
remote,  30. 

editorial    observations 

on,  by  Mr.  Brodie,  407. 


F. 


Faculty  against  Faculty,  or  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review  versus  Dr.  James 
Johnson,  450. 

doctors  and  practising  druggists,  re- 
marks on,  by  a  general  practitioner,  651. 

Faraday,  Dr.  on  the  powers  of  platinum  in 
producing  combinations  of  certain  gases, 
684. 

on    the   principle   of  Ericson's 

motive  engine,  812. 

—  's.  Dr.  new  theory  of  electro-chemi- 

cal decomposition,  990. 

Fauces,  Dr.  Grieve  on  a  case  in  which  a 
discharge  from  the,  was  cured  by  opium, 
593. 

Femur,  fracture  of  the  neek  of  the,  Mr. 
Howship  on  its  appearances  and  treat- 
ment, 335. 

Fever,  Dr.  Shearman  on  the  doctrine  of 
critical  days  in,  613. 

Flower,  Mr.  on  cases  of  fracture  of  the  jaw, 
415. 


Gi 


Galvanism,  medical,  notice  of  M.  Palabrat's 
investigations  on  the  subject  of,  175. 

effects  produced  by,  on  the  body 

of  a  felon,  799. 

Gangrene  of  the  lung,  case  of,  with  dilata- 
tion of  the  bronchi  and  pneumo-thorax, 
140. 

Garden,  Mr.  on  the  preparation  of  hydrocy- 
anic acid,  208 ;  correction  of  an  error, 
264. 

General  practitioners,  editorial  observations 
on  the  effect  of  their  becoming  faculty 
doctors,  596. 

George's,  Mr.  history  of  small-pox,  review- 
ed, 20. 

Generation,  female  organs  of.  Dr.  Ramsbo- 
tham on  the,  180,  225. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham's  lec- 
tures on  the  subject  of,  165,  545. 

Glasguensis,  suggestions  by,  on  medical  ra- 
form,  121. 
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Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary  report,  458. 

Glanders,  Dr.  Mackenzie  on  the  identity  of, 
in  the  human  subject,  and  the  disease 
called  malignant  pustule,  590. 

Gonorrhoea,  Dr.  Negri  on  the  effects  of  the 
secale  cornutum  in,  390. 

Gower  street,  editorial  observations  on  the 
conversion  in,  49. 

• medical  school.  Dr.   Grant's 

introductorv  lecture  on  the  opening  of, 
Oct.  1,  1833,  11. 

Grantham,  INIr.  on  the  suspension  of  frac- 
tured limbs,  117. 

Grant's,  Dr.  introductory  lecture  on  the 
opening  of  the  medical  school  of  Gower- 
street,  Oct.  1,  1833,  11. 

certain  statements  by,  in  bis 

introductorj'  lecture,  relative  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  shewn  by  a  Fellow  to 
be  incorrect,  119  ;  reply  to,  by  a  Petition- 
ing Licentiate,  165. 

his  motives  for  lauding  IMr. 


Wakley  explained,  292. 

on  the  nervous  system  in  the 


lower  animals,  927. 

Greenhow,  I\Ir.  on  the  treatment  of  com- 
pound fractures  of  the  leg,  239. 

on  the  remuneration  of  ge- 
neral practitioners,  357. 

Green,  Mr.  practical  remarks  by,  on  hot-air 
baths  and  fumigations,  475. 

Gregory,  Dr.on  vaccination,  510. 

-^— letters  from,  respecting  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Westminster  Medical  So- 
ciety, on  the  one  faculty  question,  603, 

'    649. 

Grieve,  Dr.  on  a  peculiar  sensation  pro- 
duced by  the  contact  of  a  cholera  patient, 
593. 

on  a  case  in  which  a  discharge 

from  the  fauces  was  cured  by  opium,  59.'5. 

Grifl5n,  Dr.  on  the  occurrence  of  coma  and 
sudden  death  in  jaundice,  801. 

Grundy,  Mr.  account  by,  of  a  case  of  aneu- 
rism, for  which  the  external  iliac  was  tied, 
509. 

Gums,  on  the  colour  of  the,  in  ague,  607. 

Gun-shot  wound,  operation  in  a  case  of  e.i- 
tensive  destruction  of  the  lower  jaw  from 
a,  31. 

Guthrie,  flir.  reply  by,  to  Mr.  Key's  stric- 
tures on  his  paper  on  hernia,  SJ42. 


H. 


Haddock  and  herring.  Dr.  Sym  on  the  ears 
of  the,  42. 

HjEmorrhage,  Dr.  Negri  on  the  efficacy  of 
secale  cornutum  in,  361. 

from  the  gum,  case  of,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  cured 
by  the  secale  cornutum,  368, 


Haemorrhage,  Mr.  Laming  on  a  case  of, 
from  the  nose,  arrested  by  ergot,  562. 

uterine,    accompanying     the 

menstrual  secretion,  387. 

Mr.  Reynolds  on  a  case  of — 

delivery  of  an  immense  quantity  of  hyda- 
tids, 710. 

Dr.    Rigby   on    a    case    of, 

checked  by  applying  the  child  to  the 
breast,  786  ;  another  case,  with  an  addi- 
tional peculiarity,  ib. 

Haematocele,  clinical  observations  on,  by 
Mr.  Brodie,  379;  combined  with  hydro- 
cele, 38t. 

Hsematemesis,  case  of,  with  enlarged  spleen, 
cured  by  the  secale  cornutum,  365. 

Mr.  Ings  on  the  use  of  secale 

cornutum  in,  672. 

Hemoptysis,  cases  of,  cured  by  the  secale 
cornutum,  367. 

Hall,  Dr.  Marshal),  on  the  prognosis  and 
treatment  of  phthisis,  209;  on  the  reflex 
function  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
spinalis,  414;  on  a  new  mode  of  operat- 
ing for  naevus,  927. 

Halford,  Sir  Henry,  on  the  education  and 
conduct  of  a  physician,  679. 

Hand,  Sir  Charles  Bell's  treatise  on  the  me- 
chanism and  endowments  of  the,  as 
evincing  design,  reviewed,  253. 

Hearing,  Dr.  Sym,  on  the  organ  of,  in  the 
haddock  and  herring,  42. 

Head,  Sir  Charles  Bell  on  diseases  of  the 
nerves  of  the,  697. 

Heart,  Baron  Dupuytren  on  wounds  of  the, 
their  causes,  symptoms,  and  curative  in- 
dications, 661. 

Hecker,  Dr.  on  blood-baths,  813, 

Hernia,  Mr.  Key's  strictures  on  Mr.  Guth- 
rie's work  on,  195  ;  further  remarks,  282. 

Mr.  Guthrie's  reply  to  Mr.  Key's 

strictures  on  his  paper  on,  242. 

the  differences  in  the  views  respect- 


ing the  anatomy  of,  entertained  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Guthrie,  briefly  stated, 
323, 

strangulated,  case  of,  related  by  Mr. 

Bransby  Cooper,  illustrating  the  advan- 
tages of  dividing  the  stricture  exterior  to 
the  peritoneal  sac,  396. 

anatomy  of,  Mr.  Guthrie's  claims. 


399  ;  rejoinder  of  a  lecturer  on  anatomy, 
481. 

femoral,  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  on  a 


case  of,  512. 

strangulated   femoral,  case   of,   for 


which  an  operation  was  successfully  per- 
formed, 605, 

strangulated,  Mr.  Adams  on  a  fatal 

case  of,  in  which  an  operation  was  not 
submitted  to,  709, 

umbilical,  case  of,  successfully  re- 
duced, 814. 

clinical  lecture  on,  by  Sir  C.  Bell, 

921,  985. 
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Heyfelder,  Dr.  on  a  case  of  vagitus  uterinus, 
before  and  after  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes, 636. 

Himalayan  mountains,  I\Ir.  Royle's  illustra- 
tions of  the  botany  of  the,  reviewed,  976. 

Hooping-cough,  case  of  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi  from,  141. 

Dr.  Adam  ou  the  influence  of 

vaccination  on,  281. 

Howship,  JMr.  on  a  very  unusual  tumor  in 
the  abdomen,  in  connexion  with  hajmor- 
rhage  from  the  bladder,  651. 

—— on  the  appearances  and  treat- 
ment of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur 
within  the  capsule,  335. 

—— on  the  oestrus  humanus,  463. 

Hughes,  Dr.  on  a  case  of  longitudinal  frac- 
ture of  the  radius,  634. 

Humerus,  case  of  dilatation  of  the,  back- 
wards, 142. 

Hunter,  Mr.  on  the  order  of  eruption  of  the 
first  teeth,  401. 

Hunt,  Mr.  on  a  peculiar  dislocation  of  the 
lens,  832. 

— — on  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 

some  inflammatory  aflections  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes  of  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
892. 

Hunterian  oration,  report  of  the,  758. 

— interesting  extracts  from, 

978, 

Hutchinson,  Mr.  on  the  propriety  of  remune- 
rating medical  men  for  certifying  to  life 
insurances,  47. 

Hydrocele,  Mr.  Brodie's  clinical  remarks  on, 
'89,  136;  encysted,  137. 

Hydrostatic  bed,  query  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  preventing  the  inconvenience  from  con- 
densed perspiration,  80. 

Hydrostatic  test,  Mr.  Jennings  on  the,  237. 

— — — "Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbothara  on 

the.  689. 
Hydrocyanic  acid,   Mr.  Gardtn  on  the  pre- 
paration of,  208. 
Hypospadia,  Baron  Dupuytren  on  a  case  of, 
with  remarks  illustrative  of  the  treatment 
of  that  affection,  877. 


I. 


Idiotcy,  the  production  of,  by  artificial 
means,  possible,  both  in  children  and 
adults,  815. 

Iliac  fossa  and  pelvis,  Dr.  Cursham  on  a 
case  of  abscess  in  the,  communicating 
with  the  colon  and  pelvis,  943. 

Impostor,  a  determined,  848. 

Inflammation,  venereal,  of  the  testicle,  cli- 
nical observations  on,  by  Mr.  Brodie,  377. 

lugs,  Mr.  on  the  use  of  secale  cornutum  in 
haemalemesis,  672. 

Introductory  kclure.  Dr.  Watson's,  on  the 
opening  of  King's  College  for  the  session 
1833-;34,  1. 


Introductory  lecture,  Dr.  Grant's,  on  the 
opening  of  the  medical  school  of  Gower- 
street,  Oct.  1,  1833,  11. 

Iodine,  the  employment  of,  recommended  in 
salivation,  32  ;  efficacy  of,  in  cutaneous 
disease,  360. 

Iris  and  palpebrse,  Mr.  Walker  on  the  rela- 
tion between  the,  854. 

Iris,  Mr.  Thurnam  on  the  dependence  of  the 
motions  of  the,  upon  the  retina,  971. 


Jacob's,  Dr.  lecture  on  comparative  anatomy, 
reviewed,  293. 

James,  Mr.  account  by,  of  two  cases  of  in- 
jury of  the  spine,  supposed  to  be  fracture 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrx-,  652. 

Jaundice,  Dr.  Aldis  on  a  case  of,  with  cere- 
bral affection,  terminating  fatally,  833. 

—— . Dr.   Griffin  on  the  occurrence  of 

coma  and  sudden  death  in,  801. 

Jaw,  lower,  earliest  successful  case  of  am- 
putation of  the,  27;  fungus  ha;matodes  of 
the,  successfully  extirpated,  29  ;  conse- 
quences of  the  operation,  immediate  and 
remote,  30  ;  case  of  disarticulation  of  the, 
31  ;  operation  in  a  case  of  e.xtensive  de- 
struction of  the,  from  a  gun-shot  wound,  ib. 

Baron    Dupuytren   on,    and   on 

the  means  of  effecting  the  consolidation  of 
fractures  of  the,  60. 

cases  of  fracture  of  the,  415. 

Jennings,  Mr.  on  the  hydrostatic  test,  237. 

Johnson,  Mr.  H.  J.,  note  from,  608. 


K. 


Kendrick,  Mr.  note  from,  inviting  a  meet- 
ing of  the  profession,  to  take  measures  for 
erecting  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  INlr.  Brookes,  .')2. 

Key's,  Mr.  strictures  on  Mr.  Guthrie's  work 
on  hernia,  195  ;  further  remarks,  i;82. 

Kiernan,  Mr,  on  the  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy of  the  liver,  414. 

King's  College,  Dr.  Watson's  introductory 
lecture  on  the  opening  of,  for  the  session, 
1833  34,  1. 

Knight,  Mr.  on  the  supposed  powers  of  suc- 
tion of  the  common  leech,  543. 

Kreosote,  properties  of,  879. 


Labour,  Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbothara  on,  769, 
817,  849, 881. 

Laming,  Mr.  case  related  by,  of  haemor- 
rhage from  the  nose,  arrested  by  ergot, 
562. 
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Lancet,  the  editor  of  tbe,  outwitted,  24  ;  ap- 
peal of,  to  the  governors  of  the  Alders- 
gate-street  Dispensary,  against  the  medi- 
cal men,  25  ;  appeal  to  the  medical  men 
against  the  governors,  ib. ;  the  defeat  of 
the   late   medical   officers  of  the   Alders- 
gate-street   Dispensary   caused    by,    85 ; 
insult  offered  by,  to  general  practitioners, 
639  ;  certain  charges  made  by  the,  against 
the  medical  officers  of  Guy's,  refuted  by  a 
pupil  of  tlie  hospital,  5-13  ;    editorial  ob- 
servations on  the  assertion  by  the  editor  of 
the,  that  Dr.  Rlacleod  had  made  a  com- 
munic;ition  to  him,  with  a  view  of  depre- 
cating his  wrath,  646,683;    letter  from 
Dr.  Macleod  in  denial  thereof,  648  ;   Mr. 
Tucker's  contradiction,  ib. ;    and  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review,  on  the  sympathy  be- 
tween the,  601. 
Latta,  Dr.  notice  of  the  death  of,  224. 
Lawrence's,  Mr.  Hunterian  oration,  interest- 
ing extracts  from,  978. 
Leading    Articles  : — On    the    opening  of 
the  medical  session,  21 ;  the  conversion  in 
Gower-Street,  49;  Aldersgate  dispensary 
— the  defeat  of  the  late  medical  oflHcers 
shewn  to  have  been  caused  by  the  Lancet, 
85 ;    medical   education   and  professional 
grades,    131  ;    responsibility   of  medical 
practitioners,   168;    thoughts  on  medical 
reform,    214,   258  ;    medical    reform    in 
France,  296  ;  jealousy  between  physicians 
and  general  practitioners,  327  ;  the  unique 
medical  faculty,  373  ;    the  one  faculty — 
instar  omnium,  402;    faculty  against  fa- 
culty, or  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review 
versus  Dr.  James  Johnson,  449  ;  politico- 
medical    societies,   482  ;    illustrations   of 
consistency :  Medico-Chirurgical  Review 
and  Lancet,  529  ;  misrepresentations  cor- 
rected, 564  ;  effect  of  general  practitioners 
becoming  faculty  doctors,  596;  pranks  of 
certain  radical  orntors,  643  ;  societies  at 
home  and  abroad,  674  ;  more  consistency, 
or  Dr.  Grant  on  the  use  of  "low  epithets," 
675  J  medical  reform  in  Germany — Prus- 
sian system   of  medical  education,  723  ; 
proposed  changes  in  the  College  of  Ph}-- 
Bicians,  755  ;    statistics  of  the  profession 
in  some  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  809 ; 
proposed  University  in   London,  not  the 
"  London  University,"  836  ;  analysis  of 
the  nev: est  report,  873;  the  "  new  scheme," 
or  a  plan  to  get  rich  fciy  degrees,  917  ;    ca- 
tastrophe  of  the  "one   faculty"   project, 
955;  the  parliamentary  committee,  983; 
a  late  operation  by  Mr.  Ctesar  Hawkins, 
984. 
Latham,  Dr,  some  remarks  by,  on  the  pre- 
requisites of  professional  education,  341. 
Laudanum,  on  the   application  of,  to  nasal 

polypi,  49S. 
Lee's,  Dr.  case  of  double  uterus,  899. 
Leech,  Mr.  Knight  on  the  supposed  powers 
of  suction  of  the,  643. 


Leech,  Mr.  Newport  on  the  respiratory  or- 
gans of  the,  414. 

Leeches,  best  method  of  applying  them,  336. 

Leech-fishery,  account  of  the,  in  a  letter 
from  a  French  physician,  604. 

Lefevre,  Dr.  on  a  case  of  biliary  calculus, 
with  ulceration  of  the  gallbladder,  771. 

Leg,  ]Mr.  Greenhow  on  the  treatment  of 
compound  fracture  of  the,  239. 

,  rase   of  severe  compound  fracture  of 

the,  for  which  an  amputation  was  success- 
fully performed,  606. 

Lens,  Mr.  Hunt  on  a  peculiar  dislocation  of 
the,  832. 

Leucorrhoca,  Dr.  Negri  on  the  efficacy  of  se- 
ca!e  cornutum  in,  369. 

Ley,  Dr.  Hugh,  observations  by,  on  the 
crowing  inspiration  of  children,  and  its 
connexion  with  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
thoracic  or  cervical  absorbent  glands,  702, 
743,  787, 823. 

Licentiates,  associated,  result  of  an  inter- 
view of  a  deputation  from  this  body,  with 
Lord  Melbourne,  263. 

Life  insurances,  Mr.  Hutchinson  on  the 
claims  of  medical  men  to  be  remunerated 
for  certifying  in  cases  of,  47. 

Limbs,  fractured,  Blr.  Grantham  on  the 
suspension  of,  117. 

Lip,  case  of  carcinoma  of  the,  575. 

Lithotritv,  case  of,  performed  by  an  indi- 
vidual on  his  own  person,  595. 

Lithotripsy,  Mr.  Dodd  on  the  operation  of, 
442. 

Liverpool  hospital  reports,  382. 

Liver,  Mr.  Kiernau  on  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the,  414. 

,  Dr.  Macnish  on  a  case  of  tumor  in 

the  region  of  the,  with  discharge  of  biliary 
calculi  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  terminated  fatally,  713. 

London  IMedical  Society,  copy  of  the  petition 
of  the,  on  the  subject  of  reform,  568. 

notice  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  annual  prizes  at  the,  990. 

Louis,  M.  clinique  by,  989. 

Lumbrici,  Dr.  Dyer  on  the  causes  of  their 
prevalence,  and  treatment,  as  practised  in 
the  Mauritius,  867. 

Lung,  case  of  gangrene  of  the,  with  dilata- 
tion of  the  bronchi  and  pieumo-thorax,140. 

Lyon,  Mr.  account  by,  of  the  removal  of  a 
tumor  from  the  carotid,  45. 

,  Mr.  on  a  case  in  which  a  submaxillary 

tumor  was  successfully  removed,  784. 

M. 

Macleod,  Dr.  letter  from,  contradicting 
an  assertion  by  the  editor  of  the  Lancet, 
of  his  having  made  a  communication  to 
him,  with  a  view  of  deprecating  his  wrath, 
648. 

I\Iaclure,  Mr.  on  the  treatment  of  consump- 
tion, 113. 
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Maclure,  Mr.,  on  the  curability  of  phthisis, 

in  reply  to  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  290. 
Mackenzie,  Dr.  on  the  identity  of  glanders 
in   the  human  subject,    and    the   disease 
called  malignant  pustule,  590. 

-         ,  on  the  antagonist  powers  of 

the   pupil   and   ciliary   circle    in    accom- 
modating the  eye  to  different  distances, 631 . 

— — — ,  paper  by   Mr.  Wallace,  of 

New  York,  on  the  structure  of  the  cornea, 
communicated  by,  711. 
Macgrigor,  i^ir  James,  case  of  psoas  abscess 

communicated  by,  233. 
Macmichael,  Dr.  account  by,  of  the  Har- 
veian  preparations  in  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, 839. 
Macnish,  Dr.  on  a  case  of  tumor  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  liver,  with  discharge  of  biliary 
calculi  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  terminated  favourably,  713. 
Macilwain,  Mr.  on  the   constitutional  origin 
of  porrigo,  560. 

,  on  the  influence  of  diet  on 

porrigo,  629. 
Madhouses,  Dr.  Crowther  on  the  manage- 
ment of,  with  the  copy  of  a  petition  pre- 
sented by  him,  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
952. 
MayOi  Mr.  on  dissection  of  the   otic   gan- 
glion, 589. 
Malformation,  M.  Ricord  on  a  remarkable 

case  of,  of  the  genital  organs,  203. 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  papers  read  at 
the : — Mr.  Howship  on  the  appearances 
and  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur  within  the  capsule,  335  ;  on  the 
oestrus  humanus,  by  the  same,  462  ;  on  a 
very  unusual  tumor  in  the  abdomen,  in 
connexion  with  haemorrhage  from  the 
bladder,  by  the  same,  651  ;  account,  by 
Mr.  James,  of  two  cases  of  injury  of  the 
spine,  supposed  to  be  fracture  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  652  ;  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Hall  on  a  new  and  simple  mode  of 
operating  for  nsevus,  927,  959. 
Mediculas,  musings  of,  with  the  mummy 
recently  opened  at  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, 715. 
Medicine  and  pharmacy,  Dr.  Prichard  on  the 

connexion  between,  905. 
Medical  Gazette,  its  arrangements  for  the 

ensuing  season,  22. 
I        —  session,  editorial  observations  on  the 
opening  of  the,  23. 

diplomas,    regulations     regarding, 

adopted  by  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's, 
462. 

school  at  Bristol,  notice  of  the  esta- 


blishment of  a,  176. 

faculty,  the  unique,  editorial  obser- 


vations on  the,  373 

reorganization  in  France,  sketch  of 


the  proceedings  of  the  Academie  de  Me 
decine  respecting,  376. 

degrees,  regulations  regarding,  is- 

•ued  by  the  Univereity  of  Oxford,  459. 


Medulla    oblongata  and  spinalis,   Dr.  M. 

Hall  on  the  reflex  function  of  the,  414. 
Membrane,  medullary,  Mr.  Phillips  on  in- 
flammation of  the,  after  amputation,  189. 
Menorrhagia,  cases  of,  cured  by  the  secale 
cornutum,  363. 

,  Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham  on,  385. 

Metals,  Dr.  Faraday  on  the    expansion  and 

elastic  powers  of,  affected  by  heat,  813. 
Menstruation,  Dr.  F.   H  Ramsbotham  on, 
265,  305,  337. 

,  excessive,  case  of,  arrested 

by  the  secale  cornutum,  363. 
Menorrhagia  following  leucorrhoea,  case  of, 

arrested  by  the  secale  cornutum,  364. 
Meteorological  Journal,  32,  64,  96, 144, 176, 
224,  264,  304,  336,  384,  416,  464,  496, 
576,    608,  656,  736,  768,  816,  848,  880, 
928,  960,  992. 

for  the  past  year, 

991. 
Midwifery,  Dr.   F.   H.  Ramsbotham's   lec- 
tures on  ; — Introductory  lecture,  33  ;  Thb 
Pelvis,  65;  etymology,  ib. ;  may  be  com- 
dared  to  a  hollow  cylinder,  ib. ;  os  inno- 
minatum,  ib. ;  os  ilium,  66 ;  os  ischium, 
ib.  ;    OS  pubis,    67  ;    os  sacrum,    68  ;  os 
coccygis,  ib. ;  anchylosis  of  the  os  coccy- 
gis  to  the  sacrum,  69  ;  fracture  of  the  os 
coccygis,  ib.  ;    form   and    dimensions    of 
the   pelvis,  ib.;  brim   of  the  pelvis,  ib.  j 
cavity,    70;    outlet,  ib.;  position   of  the 
pelvis   with  reference  to   the  trunk,  ib.  ; 
ligaments   of  the    pelvis,  71 ;    separation 
of  the   bones  under  parturition,  ib. ;  im- 
portance   of  a   correct  knowledge  of  the 
size    and  dimensions  of    the   pelvis,  97  ; 
general  anatomical  character  of  the  foetal 
head,  99  ;  advantage  of  its  peculiar  struc- 
ture, 100;  expulsion    of,  vertically,   ib.; 
importance  of  discriminating  between   a 
male  and  female  pelvis  and  skeleton,  ib. ; 
variations  in  the  size  of  pelves,  101  ;  de- 
formity of  the   pelvis,    ib. ;    pelvimeters, 
103,  145 ;  diseases  of  the  pelvis  causing 
distortion,  149;    rickets,   150;    moUities 
ossium,  152  ;  diseases  of  the  joints  of  the 
pelvis,    177  ;    acute  inflammation   of  the 
symphysis  pubis,  ib. ;  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  symphysis  pubis,  attended  with 
disorganization  of  the  joint,  178;  relaxa- 
tion of    the   ligaments  of  the   symphysis 
pubis,  ib. ;  inflammation  of  the  sacro-iliac 
symphyses,   179  ;    relaxation   of  its  liga- 
ments, 180. — Female  Organs  of  Gene- 
ration :  external  organs :    mons  veneris, 
180;    labia  externa,  ib.;    perineum,  ib. ; 
fossa,   ib. ;    clitoris,   181;    nymphie,  ib. ; 
meatus  urinarius,  ib. ;  hymen,  182; — in- 
ternal organs — vagina,  225  ;  uterus,  236 ; 
broad  ligaments,  229  ;  ovaria,  ib.  ;  corpus 
luteum,   ib. ;  round  ligaments,   231  ;  de- 
monstration   of  the  recent    pelvis,   ib. — 
Menstruation  :  alleged  national  exemp- 
tion from  the  menses,  265  ;  supposed  lia- 
bility of  other   females  to  menstruation. 
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S66  ;  influence  on  the  general  Lealth,  ib. ; 
occasionally  unaccompanied  by  previ- 
ous symptoms,  260  ;  impossibility  of  the 
menses  continuing  during  pregnancy,  268  ; 
continuance  duringlactation,ib.;  supension 
from  various  causes,  ib. ;  influence  of  cli- 
mate and  constitution  on  puberty,  ib.  ; 
interval  between  the  recurrence  and  the 
duration  of  each  period,  269  ;  period  at 
which  the  menses  cea.se,  270  ;  uterine 
disease  likely  to  occur  about  the  period  of 
the  cessation  of  the  menses,  ib. ;  cautions 
to  be  observed  during  the  time  of  menstru- 
ation, ib. ;  fermentation  within  the  ute- 
rus, 273  ;  use  of  menstruation,  27-1  :  con- 
cluding summary,  275. — Pathology  of 
Menstruation  :  amenorrhoea  emansio- 
nis,  306  ;  causes  of  the  nonappearance 
of  the  menses,  ib. ;  amenorrhoea  suppres- 
sionis,  308  ;  amenorrhoea  diflicilis,  or  dys- 
menorrhoea,  310;  secretion  of  a  mem- 
brane within  the  virgin  uterus,  ib. ;  irre- 
gularity in  the  recurrence  and  quantity  of 
the  menses,  oil;  regular  hysteria,  337  ; 
irregular,  340  ;  menorrhagia,  385  ;  ute- 
rine ha;morrhage  accompanying  the  men- 
strual secretion,  387  ;  active  hemorrhage, 
388  ;  passive,  ib.  ;  period  of  cessation  of 
the  menstrual  secretion,  417  ;  mode  of 
cessation,  ib. ;  symptoms  frequently  mis- 
taken for  those  of  pregnancy,  ib. ;  sus- 
pected pregnancy,  418  ;  leucorrhoea,  420; 
transparent  mucous  discharge  produced 
by  increased  action,  ib. ;  arising  from  de- 
bility, 421. —  Generation:  obscurity  in 
which  the  subject  is  involved,  465  ;  spon- 
taneous generation,  ib. ;  deductions  from 
analogy,  466  ;  varieties  in  the  combina- 
tion of  sexes,  ib. ;  vaiialion  in  the  effect 
of  a  single  copulation,  ib.  ;  oviparous,  vi- 
viparous, and  oviparous  generation,  467  ; 
diversities  in  the  mode  of  fecundation, 
ib. ;  production  of  mules,  ib. ;  the  division 
of  animals  into  viviparous  and  oviparous 
refuted  by  the  ovarian  system,  ib. ;  in- 
formation derived  from  e.xamining  the 
eggs  of  fowls,  468 ;  theories  of  genera- 
tion,  497 ;  concluding  summary,  504  ; 
time  occupied  in  the  transit  of  the  ovum 
through  the  fallopian  tube,  545;  changes 
in  the  uterus  during  the  transit  of  the 
ovum,  546  ;  changes  in  the  ovarium,  ib. ; 
changes  in  the  fallopian  tube,  ib.,  signs 
of  conception,  ib. ;  signs  immediately  fol- 
lowing conception,  549  ;  period  at  which 
conception  most  frequently  occurs,  ib. ; 
progressive  increase  of  the  ovum,  ib. ; 
evolution  of  the  different  parts,  550 ; 
quickening,  ib.  ;  modes  of  ascertaining 
the  age  of  the  foetus,  ib. ;  variations  in  the 
proportion  of  the  liquor  amnii  to  the  foetus, 
ib.  ;  development  of  the  uterus  during 
pregnancy,  552  ;  alteration  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  uterine  ajipendages,  ib. ; 
changes  in  the  periioueuui,  ib. ;  enlarge- 


ment of  the  blood-vesseU,  553  ;  period  of 
cessation,  ib.  ;  mode  in  which  females 
calculate  the  termination  of  gestation, 
554  ;  proportion  of  males  to  females,  ib. — 
De.monstration  of  the  Gravid  Uteuus  ; 
contrast  between  the  unimpregnated  and 
gravid  uterus,  5~7  ;  membrana  decidua, 
ib. ;  chorion,  581  ;  amnion,  ib.  ;  liquor 
amnii,  582 ;  the  foetus,  583 ;  placenta, 
609  ;  theories  regarding  tha  utero-placen- 
tal  circulation,  611  ;  placenta  subject  to 
diseases,  616;  a  separate  placenta  for 
each  foetus  of  twins,  ib.  ;  a  placenta 
found  attached  to  the  foetus  of  all  animals, 
ib.  ;  funis  umbilicalis,  617  ;  liable  to  dis- 
ease, 618;  urachus,  ib. ;  vesicula  umbili- 
calis, 618. — Peculiarities  of  the  Fce- 
Tus :  general  peculiarities,  657  ;  local 
peculiarities,  658  ;  the  hydrostatic  test, 
689 ;  thorax,  737  ;  foramen  ovale,  ib. ; 
ductus  arteriosus,  ib.  ;  abdomen,  738 ; 
liver,  ib.  ;  gall-bladder,  739  ;  stomach, 
ib. ;  kidneys,  740  ;  vesica  urinaria,  ib. ; 
testes,  ib. ;  comparative  development  of 
the  different  systems  in  the  foetus,  741  ; 
foetal  circulation,  ib. — Labour:  organs 
actively  employed  in  the  process,  769; 
the  child  a  passive  body,  ib. ;  uterine  ac- 
tion involuntary,  ib. ;  uterus  of  inferior 
animals  less  sensitive  than  in  the  human 
species,  771;  symptoms  of  approaching 
labour,  ib.  ;  symptoms  of  labour  having 
commenced,  and  corresponding  treat- 
ment, 772 ;  spurious  pains,  774;  classifi- 
cation, 817  ;  stages  of  labour,  819;  v* 
lieiies  in  the  time  occupied  in  dilatation, 
ib.  ;  variations  in  the  height  of  the  os 
uteri,  ib. ;  relative  progress  of  dilatation, 
820;  most  difficult  in  first  labours,  ib.; 
time  occupied  indefinite,  ib. ;  pain  in  the 
first  stage  borne  with  difiiculty,  ib. ;  rup- 
ture of  the  membranes,  ib. ;  necessity  of 
preserving  the  membranous  bag  entire, 
ib.  ;  immediate  cause  of  the  opening  of 
the  OS  uteri,  821  ;  mode  in  which  the  ver- 
tex presents,  822  ;  comparative  frequepcy 
of  the  various  modes  of  vertex  presenta- 
tion, ib.  ;  phenomena  observed  during 
second  stage,  849  ;  progression  and  re- 
cession of  the  head,  850  ;  turning  of  the 
head,  ib.;  compression  of  the  head,  851 ; 
exit  of  the  body  of  the  child,  ib. ;  varieties 
in  the  time  occupied  by  the  passage  of  the 
child,  852  ;  varieties  in  the  time  occupied 
in  the  passage  of  the  placenta,  853  ;  se- 
paration of  the  placenta  from  its  uterine 
attachment,  853  ;  always  accompanied  by 
loss  of  blood,  ib.  ;  duties  of  the  medical 
attendant  during  labour,  881;  necessity 
of  immediate  attendance,  882  ;  instru- 
ments necessary  to  be  provided  with,  ib. ; 
information  to  be  acquired  by  an  exami- 
nation, 884;  arrangement  of  the  bed, 
885  ;  choice  of  a  lying-in  room,  886  ;  at- 
teadaut  present  during  labour,  ib. ;  obstc- 
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trical  dress,  ib.  ;  obstetrical  position  of 
the  patient,  ib. ;  examination  of  the  mem- 
branes, 887 ;  importance  of  ascertaining 
the  presentation  early  in  labour,  929 ; 
discriminating  marks  of  a  head  presenta- 
tion, ib.;  information  sought  of  the  obste- 
trician after  the  first  examination,  930  j 
frequent  examinations  must  not  be  made, 
931 ;  impropriety  of  remaining  in  the  pa- 
tient's room,  or  returning  home,  ib. ;  not 
necessary  that  the  patient  should  continue 
in  one  posture,  932  ;  nourishment  to  be 
taken  by  the  patient,  ib. ;  duties  during 
the  second  stage,  ib. ;  mode  of  supporting 
the  perineum,  ib.  ;  protrusion  of  the  head, 
935  ;  coiling  of  the  funis  around  the  neck, 
ib.  ;  support  of  the  perineum  during  the 
expulsion  of  the  body,  ib.  ;  rapid  extrac- 
tion of  the  child,  after  the  exit  of  the 
head,  improper,  936  ;  tying  the  funis, 
961;  division  of  the  funis,  962;  disposal 
of  the  child,  96S  ;  suspended  animation  — 
resuscitation,  ib. ;  examination  of  the  ute- 
rus, 964;  condition  of  the  uterus  imme- 
diately after  delivery,  ib. ;  internal  exa- 
mination, 965  ;  removal  of  the  placenta, 
ib. ;  stimulants  not  to  be  exhibited,  ib. 

Middlesex  hospital  reports,  140,  414,  493, 
605,  654,  684,813. 

Misrepresentations  corrected,  564. 

Mollities  ossium.  Dr.  F.  H.  Ilamsbotham 
on,  152. 

Monthyon  prizes,  statement  of  the  amount  of 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Academic  des 
Sciences,  377. 

More  consistency;  or  Dr.  Grant  on  the  use 
of"  low  epithets,''  675. 

Moscati,  "  the  Marquis,"  developments  of, 
928. 

Mummy,  account  of  the  unrolling  of  a,  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  603. 

,  musings  with   the,  by  Mediculus, 

715. 

Murray,  Dr.  (Cape  of  Good  Hope)  on  a  new 
rectum  bougie,  46. 

'  —  on  a  case  of  psoas  abscess,  233. 

on  varicella,  438. 

Mutilations,  voluntary,  Baron  Dupuytren 
on,  666. 


N. 


Negri,  Dr.  on  the  efficacy  of  secale  cornu- 
turn  in  haemorrhages  and  leucorrhoea,  361, 
390. 

Nerves,  Sir  C.  Bell  on  diseases  of  those  of 
the  head,  697. 

■  ,  clinical   lecture  by  Sir  C.  Bell  on 

diseases  of  the  fifth  pair  of,  759. 

,  Sir  C.  Bell's  exposition  of  the  na- 
tural system  of  the,  77  6. 

-,  the  accuracy  of  a  statement  in  Sir 


S.  Y.  880 ;    answer  to,  910  ;    rejoinder, 

954. 
Nose,  Mr.  Bushnan's  surgical  observations 

on  the  restoration  of  the,  reviewed,  370. 
Newport,  Mr.  on  the  respiratory  organs  of 

the  leech,  414, 


O. 


Obturator,  effects  of  an,  made  of  different 
metals,  96. 

CEstrus  hunianus,  INIr.  Howship  on  the,  463. 

One  faculty,  editorial  observations  on  the 
proceedings  at  the  Westminster  Society, 
on  the  subject  of  the,  402. 

"  One  faculty  scheme,  or  the  petition  to  par- 
liament," notice  of  the  performance  at  the 
Westminster  iMedical  Society  of  the  fifth 
act  of  this  laughable  entertainment,  958. 

"  One  faculty  project,''  editorial  observations 
on  the  catastrophe  of  the,  955. 

Opium,  Dr.  Grieve  on  a  case  in  which  a 
discharge  from  the  fauces  was  cured  by, 
593. 

Orators,  radical,  editorial  observations  on 
the  pranks  of,  643. 

Os'calcis,  case  of  fracture  of  the,  813. 

Otic  ganglion,  Mr.  Thurnam  on  a  mode  of 
dissecting  the,  441. 

-,  ]Mr.  Mayo  on  a  method  of 


dissecting  the,  589. 


C.  Bell's  exposition  of  the,  (jut'stioned,  by 


P. 


Palabrat,  M.  on  the  most  convenient  method 
of  introducing  remedial  substances  into 
any  part  of  the  body,  by  means  of  a  galva- 
nic current,  175. 

Paraplegia,  Mr.  Blizard  Curling  on  affec- 
tions of  the  bladder  in,  76. 

,  Dr.  Burne  on  the  state  of  the 

bladder  in,  353. 

Paralysis,  Sir  C.  Bell  on  a  case  of,  of  the  left 
poriio  dura,  700. 

,  partial,  of  several  parts  of  the 

face,  from  affection  of  the  fifth  pair,  860. 

Partialities,  reciprocal,  of  Professor  Grant 
and  Mr.  Wakley,  editorial  observations 
on,  298. 

Pathology,  Dr.  Alexander's  contributions 
to: — vermination,  319. 

Paterson,  Mr.  on  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  dysentery,  200. 

Paxton's,  l\Ir.  introduction  to  the  study  of 
anatomy,  reviewed,  915. 

Pelvimeters,  Dr.  F.  H.  Hamsbotham's  re- 
marks on  the  various  descriptions  of,  103. 

Pelvis,  Dr.  F.  II.  Ramsbotham  on  the,  65- 
71,  97-104,  145-119;  diseases  of  the 
joints  of  the,  177. 

Pessary,  removal  of  a,  from  the  vagina,  655. 

Philip,  Dr.  Wilson,  remarks  by,  on  Dr. 
Proui's  Bridgwater  treatise,  912. 
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Phillips,  Mr.  his  treatise  on  diseases  of  the 

urethra,  reviewed,  82. 
,  on  inflammation  of  the  medul- 
lary membrane  after  amputation,  189. 
Phlegmon,  diffuse,  clinical  observations  on, 

by  Baron  Dupuytren,  152. 
Phthisis,  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  on  the  progno- 
sis and  treatment  of,  209. 

curable,  Mr.   Maclure's  reply  to 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  290. 
Physicians,  College  of,  papers  read  at  the  : — 
Sir  Henry  Halford  on  the  education  and 
conduct  of  a  physician,   6T8  ;  Dr.  jMac- 
michael's  account  of  the  Harveian  prepa- 
rations in  the  museum  of  the  College,  839. 
and  general  practitioners,  edito- 
rial observations  on  the  jealousy  between, 
327. 
m. .College  of,  notice  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  revise  the  by-laws 
of  the,  263  ;    reply  by  a   "  Fellow''  to  a 
"  Petitioning  Licentiate,"  325  ;  proposed 
changes  in  the,  599;  notice  of  the  recom- 
mencement of  the   evening  meetings   at 
the,  ib.  J  on  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in 
the,   by    Amicus   Curiae,   637  ;    editorial 
observations  on  the  proposed  changes  in 
the,  755  ;  copy  of  a  circular  intended  as  a 
reply  to  some  observations  recently  made 
respecting  the,  by  Lord  Durham,  958. 
Physician,  Sir  Henry  Halford  on  the  educa- 
tion and  conduct  of  a,  679. 
Placenta,  morbid  condition  of  the,  144. 
Platinum,  Dr.  Faraday  on  the  powers  of,  in 
producing  combinations  of  certain  gases, 
684. 
Pneumo-thorax,  case  of,  142. 
Pneumonia,  case  of,  with  delirium,  recovered 

from,  685. 
Poisons,  Dr.  Roupell's  illustrations  of  the 

effects  of,  reviewed,  131. 
Poisoning,  Mr.  Brett  on   a  case  of,  by  the 
red  precipitate,  successfully  treated,  117. 

,  case  of,  by  the  fumes  of  arsenic, 

176. 
Polypi,  nasal,  on  the  application  of  lauda- 
num to,  496. 
Porrigo,  i\Ir.  Macilwainon  the  constitutional 
origin  of,  560. 

influence  of 

diet  on,  629. 
Practitioners,  general,  on  the  remuneration 
of,  130;  editorial  observations  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of,  168. 

■  ,   Air.   Greenhow's  remarks  on 

this  subject,  357  ;  insult  offered  to,  by  the 
Lancet,  539  ;  a  warning  to,  563. 
Precipitate,  red,  Mr.  Brett   on   a  case   of 

poisoning  by,  sucessfully  treated,  117. 
Prichard,    Dr.   on    the    connexion   between 

medicine  and  pharmacy,  905. 
Profession,  medical,  notice  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a   parliamentary  inquiry  to   in- 
quire into  the  sate  of  the,  with  a  list  of  the 
members  composing  it,  768  ;    Mr.   Tom- 


kins  on  the  present  state  of,  in  the  West 
of  England,  870;  Dr.  Collins  on  the  pre- 
sent state  and  feelings  of  the,  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  more  especially  in  Liverpool 
and  its  vicinity,  717,  906  ;  Dr.  Rust  on 
the  classification  of,  in  Prussia,  727  ;  on 
the  statistics  of,  in  some  of  the  capitals  of 
Europe,  800,  877. 

Psoas  abscess.  Dr.  Murray  on  a  case  of, 
233. 

Pupil  and  ciliary  circle.  Dr.  Mackenzie  on 
the  antagonist  powers  of  the,  in  accom- 
modating the  eye  to  different  distances, 
631. 


Q. 


Quain's,  Dr.  anatomical  plates,  critical  no- 
tice of,  642. 


R. 


Radius,  Dr.  Hughes  on  a  case  of  longitu- 
dinal fracture  of  the,  634. 

Ramsbotham's,  Dr.  F.  H.  lectures  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  midwifery — see 
"  Midwifery,  Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham's 
lectures  on." 

answer  to  Mr.  Wakley,  759. 

Rectum,  cases  of  hemorrhage  from  the,  fol- 
lowing suppression  of  the  catamenia,  ar- 
rested by  the  secale  cornutum,  363,  365. 

Rees,  Mr.  G.  O.  on  the  presence  of  urea  in 
the  blood,  117. 

Reform,  medical,  suggestions  on,  by  Glas- 
guensis,  121 ;  editorial  observations  oa 
the  pamphlet  of  a  Retired  Practitioner, 
on  the  subject  of,  214,  258  ;  in  France,^ 
editorial  observations  on,  296  ;  resolutions 
on  the  subject  of,  adopted  at  the  West- 
minster Medical  Society,  335;  letters  by 
Civis  Medicus  on  the  subject  of,  211, 15&, 
445,  522,  720  ;  petition  from  Liverpool 
on  the  subject  of,  683  ;  in  Germany,  edi- 
torial observations  on,  and  the  Prussian 
system  of  medical  education,  723  ;  re- 
marks on,  by  *,  805  ;  essay  on,  by  Dr. 
Barlow,  899,  937. 

^— measures  for  a  proper  _/*«!- 

shion  of,  973. 

Rennie's,  Mr.  alphabet  of  medical  botany, 
reviewed,  807. 

Report,  the  newest,  of  the  Gower-street 
school,  analysis  of,  873. 

Respiration,  Mr.  Alexander  Shaw  on  affec- 
tions of  the  muscles  of,  516. 

Retroversio  uteri,  Mr.  Bamber  on  the  treat- 
ment of,  754. 

Re-vaccination  of  the  Prussian  army,  parti- 
culars of  the,  842. 

Reynolds,  Mr.  on  a  case  of  uterine  hfemor- 
rhage — delivery  of  an  immense  quantity 
of  hydatids,  710. 
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Richelot,  M.  on  the  febrifuge  properties  of 

salicine.  687. 
Ricord,  M.  account  by,  of  a  remarkable  case 
of  malformation  of  the  female  genital  or- 
gans, 203. 
Rickets,  Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham  on,  150. 
Rigby,  Dr.  on  the  sympathy  of  the  uterus 

and  mamma;,  785. 
Ritchie,  Dr.  on  electro-magnetism,  735. 
Robarts,  Dr.  note  from,  disclaiming  on  his 
part  any  desire   to  reaccept  office  at  the 
Aldersgate-street  dispensary,  134. 
■  ,  Mr.  on  a  case  of  disease   of  the 

spinal  cord,  946. 
Roberton,  Mr.  on  the  crowing  inspiration  of 

children,  968. 
Rose,  Mr.  on  the  vesicular  entozoa,  and  par- 
ticularly hydatids,  204. 
Roux,  M.  notice   of  the  election   of,   as   a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  816. 
Roupelj's,  Dr.  illustrations  of  the  efifects  of 

poisons,  reviewed,  131. 
Royal  Institution,  lectures  delivered  at  the  : 
— Dr.  Faraday  on  the  powers  of  platinum 
in  producing  combinations  of  certain  gases, 
684  ;  Dr.  Ritchie's  latest  researches  and 
further  experiments  on  the  subject  of 
electro-magnetism,  735  ;  Mr.  Dent  on  the 
effects  of  changes  of  temperature  on  the 
going  of  time-pieces,  813;  Dr.  Faraday 
on  the  principles  of  Ericson's  motive  en- 
gine, and  on  the  expansion  and  elastic 
power  of  metals  affected  by  heat,  ib. ;  Dr. 
Grant  on  the  nervous  system  in  the  lower 
animals,  928  ;  Mr.  Brande  on  the  gas- 
ligbting  of  the  metropolis,  ib. ;  Dr.  Fara- 
day's new  law  of  electro-chemical  decom- 
position, 990 ;  Mr.  Fuller's  munificent 
donation,  ib. 
Royle's,  Mr.  illustrations  of  the  botany  of  the 

Himalayan  mountains,  reviewed,  976. 
Rust,  Dr.  on  the  classification  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  Prussia,  727. 


S. 


St.  Bartholomew's  hospital  reports,  143,383, 

575. 
Salacine,  M.  Richelot  on  the  febrifuge  pro- 
perties of,  687. 
Salivation,  iodine  recommended  in,  32. 
Sarcoma,  medullary,  Dr.  Booth  on  a  case  of, 

in  the  bronchial  glands,  868. 
Sarsaparilla,   Mr.  Battley's  analysis  of,  504; 

reply  to  Mr,  Ames,   673. 
-^— —  strictures  by  Mr.  Ames  on  Mr. 

Battley's  analysis  of,  591. 
—— most  efficacious  preparations  of, 

815. 
Scirrhus,  case  of,  with  ununited  fracture  of 

the  humerus,  383. 
"Scheme,"  the  new,  or  a  plan  to  get  rich 

by  degreet,  917. 
Secale  comutum,  Dr.  Negri  on  the  efficacy 


of,   in  hfemorrhages  and  leucorrhcea,   and 
its  effects  in  gonorrhoea,  361,  390. 
Secale  comutum,  Mr.  Ings  on  the  use  of,  in 

haeraatemesis,  672. 
Sensation,  Mr.  Bishop  on  the  nerves  of,  463. 
"  Senator,"  a — more    "  consistency," — and 

the  "  b-\llot,''  540. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Alexander,  on   affections  of  the 

muscles  of  respiration,  516. 
Sharpe,  the  late  Mr.  of  Bradford,  obituary  of, 

383. 
Shearman,   Dr.  on   the  doctrine  of  critical 

days  in  fever,  513. 
Sheppard,  Mr.  on  an  extraordinary  case  of 
difficult  deglutition,    and    of    tubercular 
phthisis,  315. 
Sherwin,  Mr.  on   a  case  of  retroversion  of 

the  uterus,  671. 
Shoulder-joint,  clinical  observations,  by   Sir 
C.  Bell,  on  amputation  at  the,  300;  case 
of  amputation  of  the,  458. 
Silver,  nitrate    of,  Mr.    Hunt  on  its  use  in 
some  inflammatory  affections  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes  of  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
892. 
Skin,  Dr.  AUnatt's  pathological  observations 

on  the,  864. 
Skull,  Sir  Charles  Bell  on  fracture   of  the, 

487,  585. 
Small-pox,  Mr.  George's   compendious  his- 
tory of,  reviewed,  20. 

Mr.  Aikin  on  the  interference  of, 

with  vaccination,  749. 
Smith,  Mr.  on  the  financial  management  of 

self-supporting  dispensaries,  2-JO. 
Societies,  politico-medical,    editorial  obser- 
vations on,  482. 

at  home  and  abroad,  editorial  ob- 

servations  on,  674. 
Solly,  Mr.  on  medical  education,  80. 

~ on  medical  apprenticeships,  with 

the  plan  of  a  better  system,   636. 

— — on  the  pathological  and  chemical 

evidence  on  the  late  murder  at  Plumstead, 
443. 
Somerville,  Dr.  letter  from,  to  Dr.  Hastings, 

on  the  working  of  the  anatomy  act,  135. 
Speculum   urethree,   notice  of  one  recently 

invented,  176. 
Spine,  Sir  C.  Bell  on  fracture  of  the,  587. 

Mr.  James  on  two  cases  of  injury  of 

the,  supposed  to  be  fracture  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae,  652, 
Spratt's,   Mr.  obstetrical  tables,   reviewed, 

402. 
Stanley,  Mr.  and  Mr.  Skey,  remarks  on  the 
differences  between,  2s;;    Mr.   Stanley's 
address,  23. 
State  medicine.  Dr.    Wagner's   account    of 
the  proceedings  of  the  practical  school  of, 
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